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The  Harris  Family, 
Eldon  House, 
London,     Ont. 


HARPER'S  IT", ART  OF  SELECT  NOVELS. 


Messrs.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  revised 
and  enlarged  list  of  their  "Library  of  Select  Novels,"  and  to  the  reduced  prices. 

The  list  has  been  increased  in  number  and  interest  by  the  addition  of  many  works 
of  fiction  by  leading  novelists  of  the  day,  whose  productions  have  hitherto  appeared  in 
more  expensive  form  [see  numbers  493  to  595  of  accompanying  list].  The  series  has 
been  long  before  the  public,  and  its  interest  and  sterling  value  have  been  generally 
recognized.  Well-informed  readers  of  fiction  have  considered  the  appearance  of  a 
novel  in  this  series  to  be  always  a  guarantee  of  merit. 


PRICK 

1.  Felham.    By  Bulwer $  40 

2.  The  Disowned,     liy  Bulwer 50 

3.  Devereux.    By  Bulwer 40 

4.  Paul  Clifford.     By  Bulwer 40 

5.  Kugene  Aram.     By  Bulwer 35 

0.  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.     By  Bulwer 25 

7.  The  Czarina.     By  Mrs.  Hoflaud 40 

8.  Rienzi.     By  Bulwer 40 

9.  Self- Devotion.     By  Miss  Campbell 30 

10.  The  Nabob  at  Home 35 

11.  Krnest  Maltravers.     By  Bulwer 35 

12.  Alice;  or,  The  Mysteries.     By  Bulwer 35 

13.  The  Last  of  the  Barons.     By  Bulwer 50 

14.  Forest  Days.     By  James 40 

15.  Adam  Brown,  the  Merchant.     By  II.  Smith  ...  35 

16.  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.     By  Bulwer 20 

17.  The  Home.     By  Miss  Bremer 35 

18.  The  Lost  Ship.     By  Captain  Niale 4'i 

19.  The  False  Heir.     By  James 40 

20.  The  Neighbors.     By  Miss  Bremer £5 

31.  Nina.    By  Miss  Bremer 35 

2-2.  The  President's  Daughters.     By  Miss  Bremer. .  20 

23.  The  Banker's  Wife.     By  Mrs.  Gore S5 

24.  The  Birthright.     By  Mrs.  Gore 20 

25.  New  Sketches  of  E  very-day  Life.  By  Miss  Bremer  35 
20.  Arabella  Stuart.     By  James  35 

27.  The  Grumbler.     By  Miss  Pickering 35 

28.  The  Unloved  One.     By  Mrs.  llofland 41 

2!).  Jack  of  the  Mill.     By  William  llowitt 20 

30.  The  Heretic.     By  Lajetchnikoff 40 

31.  The  Jew.     By  Spindler 50 

32.  Arthur.     By  Sue 40 

33.  Chatsworth.     By  Ward 30 

34.  The  Prairie  Bird.     By  C.  A.  Murray 60 

35.  Amy  Herbert.     By  Miss  Sewell 35 

30.  Rose  d'Albret.     By  James 40 

3T.  The  Triumphs  of  Time.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

38.  The  II Family.     By  Miss  Bremer 40 

30.  The  Grandfather.     By  Miss  Pickering 30 

40.  Arrah  Neil.     By  James 35 

41.  The  Jilt 35 

4'i.  Tales  from  the  German 25 

43.  Arthur  Aruudel.     By  II.  Smith 40 

44.  Agincourt.     By  James 40 

45.  The  Regent's  Daughter 35 

40.  The  Maid  of  Honor. 25 

47.  Sana.     By  De  Beauvoir 25 

48.  Look  to  the  Knd.     By  Mrs.  Ellis 40 

49.  The  Improvisatore.     By  Andersen 30 

50.  The  Gambler's  Wife.     By  Mrs.  Grey 40 

51 .  Veronica.     By  Zschokke 25 

52.  Zoe.     By  Miss  Jewsbury 35 

53.  Wyoming -. 30 

54.  De  Rohan.     By  Sue 40 

55.  Self.     By  the  Author  of  "Cecil" 50 

50.  The  Smuggler.     By  James 50 

57.  The  Breach  of  Promise 35 

58.  Parsonage  of  Mora.     By  Miss  Bremer 20 

59.  A  Chance  Medley.     By  T.  C.  Grattan. .  • 35 

CO.  The  White  Slave 50 

01.  The  Bosom  Friend.     By  Mrs.  Grey 35 

62.  Amaury.     By  Dumns 25 

03.  The  Author's  Daughter.     By  Maiy  Howitt 20 

04.  Only  a  Fiddler!  <fec.     By  Andersen 50 

05.  The  Whiteboy.     By  MM.  Hall 40 

(JO.  The  Foster-Brother.     Edited  by  Leigh  Hunt.. .  40 

07.  Love  and  Mesmerism.     1  !y  II.  Smith 50 

OS.  Ascanio.     By  Dumas 50 

09.  Lady  of  Milan.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Thomson 50 

70.  The  Citizen  of  Prague 60 

71.  The  Royal  Favorite.     By  Mrs.  Gore 35 

72.  The  Queen  of  Denmark.     By  Mrs.  Gore 35 

73.  The  raves,  Ac.     ByTieck 40 

74.  75.  The  Stop-Mother.     By  James 60 

70.  Jessie's  Flirtations ,  30 


PRICE 

77.  Chevalier  d'Harmental.     By  Damns $  35 

78.  Peers  and  Parvenus.     By  Mrs.  Gore 35 

79.  The  Commander  of  Malta.     By  Sue 25 

80.  The  Female  Minister 25 

81.  Emilia  Wyndharn.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

S'2.  The  Bush-Ranger.     By  Charles  Uowcroft 40 

S3.  The  Chronicles  of  Clovernook 20 

84.  Genevieve.     By  Lamartine 20 

85.  Livonian  Tales 20 

80.  Lettice  Arnold.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 20 

87.  Father  Darcy.    By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

88.  Leontine.     By  Mrs.  Maberly 40 

89.  Heidelberg.     By  James 40 

90.  Lucretia.    By  Bulwer. 40 

91.  Beauchamp.    By  James 40 

92.  94.  Fortescue.     By  Knowles 60 

93.  Daniel  Denison,  &c.     By  Mrs.  Honand 30 

95.  Cinq-Mars.     By  De  Vigny 40 

90.  Woman's  Trials.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 50 

97.  The  Castle  of  Ehrenstein.     By  James 35 

98.  Marriage.    By  Miss  S.  Ferrier 40 

99.  Roland  Cashel.     By  Lever.    Illustrated 75 

100.  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin.     By  Lever 60 

101.  Russell.     By  James 40 

102.  A  Simple  Story.     By  Mrs.  Inchbnld 30 

103.  Nonnaa's  Bridge.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

104.  Alamance ,. 40 

105.  Margaret  Graham.     By  James 20 

100.  The  Wayside  Cross.     By  E.  II.  Milman 20 

107.  The  Convict.     By  James 35 

108.  Midsummer  Eve.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 25 

109.  Jane  Eyre.     By  Currer  Bell 40 

1 10.  The  Last  of  the  Fairies.     By  James 20 

111.  Sir  Theodore  Broughton.     By  James 40 

112.  Self-Control.     By  Mary  Brunton 50 

113.  114.  Harold.     By  Bulwer 60 

115.  Brothers  and  Sisters.    By  Miss  Bremer 40 

116.  Gowrie.     By  James 35 

117.  A  Whim  and  its  Consequences.     By  James 40 

118.  Three  Sisters  and  Thrue  Fortunes.    By  G.  II. 

Lewes 50 

119.  The  Di-cipline  of  Life 40 

120.  Thirty  Years  Since.     By  James 50 

121.  Mary  Barton.    By  Mrs.  G  askell 40 

122.  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond.     By  Thackeray  20 

123.  The  Forgery.     By  James 40 

124.  The  Midnight  Sun.     By  Miss  Bremer 20 

125.  120.  The  Caxtous.     By  Bulwer 50 

127.  Mordaunt  HM1.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

128.  My  Uncle  tin.  Curate 40 

129.  The  Woodman.     By  James 50 

130.  The  Green  Hand.     A  "  Short  Yarn" 50 

131.  Sidonia  the  Sorceress.     By  Meinhold 50 

132.  Shirley.     By  Currer  Bell 50 

133.  The  Ogilvies 35 

134.  Constance  Lyndsay.     By  G.  C.  11 30 

135.  Sir  Edward  Graham.     By  Miss  Sinclair 50 


136.  Hands  not  Hearts.     By  Miss  Wilkinson 30 

137.  The  Wilmingtons.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

138.  Ned  Allen.     By  D.  Hannny 30 

139.  Night  and  Morning.     By  Bulwer 50 

140.  The  Maid  of  Orleans 50 

141.  Antonina.     By  Wilkie  Collins 40 

142.  Zanoni.     By  Bulwer 35 

143.  Reginald  Hastings.     By  Warburton 35 

144.  Pride  and  Irresolution 35 

145.  The  Old  Oak  Chest.     By  James 40 

140.  Julia  Howard.     By  Mrs.  Martin  Bell 30 

147.  Adelaide  Lindsay.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Marsh 25 

148.  Petticoat  Government.     By  Mrs.  Trollope 40 

149.  The  Luttrells.     By  F.  Williams 35 

150.  Singleton  Fontenoy,  R.N.     By  Hunnay 40 

151.  Olive.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Ogilvies" 35 

152.  Henry  Smeaton.     By  James 50 

153.  Time,  the  Avenger.    By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 
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354.  The  Commissioner.     By  James $  CO 

155.  The  Wife's  Sister.     By'Mrs.  Hubback 35 

156.  The  Gold  Worshipers 35 

15T.  The  Daughter  of  Night.     By  Ftillom 35 

153.  Stuart  of  Dunleath.     By  Hon.  Caroline  Norton.  35 

159.  Arthur  Conway.     By  Captain  E.  II.  Milman  . .  40 

100.  The  Fate.     By  James 40 

161.  The  Lady  aud  the  Priest.     By  Mrs.  Maberly. . .  35 

162.  Aims  and  Obstacles.     By  James 50 

163.  The  Tutor's  Ward 30 

164.  Florence  Sackville.     By  Mrs.  Burbury 50 

165.  Ravenscliffe.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

166.  Maurice  Tiernay.     By  Lever 50 

167.  The  Head  of  the  Family.     By  Miss  Mulock 50 

168.  Darien.     By  Warburton 35 

169.  Falkeuburg 50 

1TO.  The  Daltons.     By  Lever 75 

171.  Ivar;  or,  The  Skjuts-Boy.    By  Miss  Carlen...  35 

172.  Pequinillo.     By  James 40 

173.  Anna  Hammer.     By  Temme 40 

174.  A  Life  of  Vicissitudes.     By  James 25 

175.  Henry  Ksmond.     By  Thackeray 50 

176, 177.  My  Novel.    By  Bulwer 75 

178.  Katie  Stewart 20 

179.  Castle  Avon.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

180.  Agnes  Sorel.    By  James 40 

1S1.  Agatha's  Husband.    By  the  Author  of  "  Olive"  35 

182.  Villette.     By  Currer  Bell 50 

183.  Lover's  Stratagem.     By  Miss  Carlen 35 

184.  Clouded  Happiness.     By  Countess  D'Orsay. ...  30 

185.  Charles  Auchester.     A  Memorial 50 

186.  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood 40 

187.  Dodd  Family  Abroad.    By  Lever 60 

188.  Sir  Jasper  Carew.    By  Lever 50 

189.  Quiet  Heart 20 

190.  Aubrey.    By  Mrs.  Marsh 50 

191.  Ticonderoga.    By  James 40 

192.  Hard  Times.     By  Dickens 25 

193.  The  Young  Husband.     By  Mrs.  Grey 85 

194.  The  Mother's  Kecompense.    By  Grace  Aguilar.  50 

195.  Avillion,  &c.     By  Miss  Mulock 60 

196.  North  and  South.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 40 

197.  Country  Neighborhood.     By  Miss  Dupuy 40 

198.  Constance  Herbert.    By  Miss  Jewsbury 3d 

199.  The  Heiress  of  Haughton.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

200.  The  Old  Dominion.     By  James 40 

201.  John  Halifax.    By  the  Author  of  "  Olive,"  Ac.  50 

202.  Evelyn  Marston.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

203.  Fortunes  of  Glencore.    By  Lever 50 

204.  Leonora  d' Oreo.    By  James ".....  40 

205.  Nothing  New.     By  Miss  Mulock 30 

206.  The  Rose  of  Ashurst.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

207.  The  Athelings.     By  Mrs.  Oliphaut 50 

208.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 50 

209.  My  Lady  Ludlow.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 20 

210.  211.  Gerald  Fitzgerald.     By  Lever 40 

212.  A  Life  for  a  Life.     By  Miss  Mulock 40 

213.  Sword  and  Gown.    By  Geo.  Lawrence 20 

214.  Misrepresentation.     By  Anna  H.  Drury 60 

215.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.     By  George  Eliot 50 

216.  One  of  Them.    By  Lever 50 

217.  A  Day's  Hide.     By  Lever.     Illustrated 40 

218.  Notice  to  Quit.    By  Wills 40 

219.  A  Strange  Story.      Illustrated 50 

220.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.     By  Trollope 35 

221.  Abel  Drake's  Wife.     By  John  Saunders 50 

222.  Olive  Blake's  Good  Work.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  50 

223.  The  Professor's  Lady.     Illustrated 20 

224.  Mistress  and  Maid.     By  Miss  Mulock 30 

225.  Aurora  Floyd.    By  M.  E.  Braddon 40 

226.  Bnrrington.     By  Lever 40 

227.  Sylvia's  Lovers.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 40 

228.  A  First  Friendship 25 

229.  A  Dark  Night's  Work.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 25 

230.  Countess  Gisela.     By  E.  Marlitt.     Illustrated..  30 

231.  St.  Olave's.     By  Eliza  Tabor 40 

232.  A  Point  of  Honor 3D 

233.  Live  it  Down.    By  Jeaffreson CO 

234.  Martin  Pole.     By  Saunders 30 

235.  Mary  Lyndsay.     By  Lady  Ponsonby. 40 

236.  Eleanor's  Victory.     By  M.  E.  Braddon.      Ill's.  60 

237.  Rachel  Ray.     By  Trollope 35 

238.  John  Marchmont's  Legacy.     By  M.  E.  Braddon  .50 

239.  Annis  Warleigh's  Fortunes.     By  Holme  Lee. ..'  5o 

240.  The  Wife's  Evidence.     By  Wills 40 

241 .  Barbara's  History.    By  Amelia  B.  Edwards 50 

242.  Cousin  Phillis 20 

243.  What  will  he  do  with  It  ?    By  Bulwer 75 

244.  The  Ladder  of  Life.    By  Amelia  1!.  Edwards...  25 

245.  Denis  Duval.     By  Thackeray.     Illustrated 25 

240.  Maurice  Dering.    By  Geo.  Lawrence 25 
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247.  Margaret  Deuzil's  History , $  50 

248.  Quite  Alone.    By  George  Augustus  Sala.     Ill's.  60 

249.  Mattie :  a  Stray 40 

250.  My  Brother's  Wife.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. . .  25 

251.  Uncle  Silas.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 40 

252.  Lovel  the  Widower.     By  Thackeray 2(1 

253.  Miss  Mackenzie.     By  Anthony  Trollope 35 

254.  On  Guard.     By  Annie  Thomas 40 

255.  Theo  Leigh.     By  Annie  Thomas 40 

256.  Denis  Donne.     By  Annie  Thomas 40 

257.  Belial 30 

258.  Carry's  Confession 60 

259.  Miss  Carew.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards 35 

260.  Hand  and  Glove.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards  ....  30 

261.  Guy  Deverell.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fnnu 40 

262.  Half  a  Million  of  Money.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

Illustrated 50 

263.  The  Belton  Estate.     By  Anthony  Trollope 35 

264.  Agnes.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 60 

205.  Walter  Goring.     By  Annie  Thomas 40 

2615.  Maxwell  Drewitt.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 60 

267.  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea.      By  Victor  Hugo.     II- 

lustrated 50 

268.  Miss  Marjoribanks.     By  Mrs.  Oliphnnt 50 

209.  True  History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin.    By  James 

Greenwood 35 

270.  Gilbert  Rugge.     By  the  Author  of  "A  First 

Friendship" CO 

271.  Pans  MercL    By  Geo.  Lawrence '. 35 

272.  Phemie  Keller.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 35 

273.  Land  at  Last.     By  Edmund  Yates 40 

274.  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.     By  George  Eliot 50 

275.  Bound  to  the  Wheel.     By  John  Saunders 50 

276.  All  in  the  Dark.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 30 

277.  Kissing  the  Rod.     By  Edmund  Yates 40 

278.  The  Race  for  Wealth.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. .  50 
271).  Lizzie  Lorton  of  Greyrigg.     By  Mrs.  Linton. . .  50 

280.  The  Beauclercs,  Father  and  Son.     By  C.  Clarke  25 

281.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke.     By  Charles  Lever 50 

£82.  Madonna  Mary.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 50 

283.  Cradock  Nowell.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore 60 

284.  Bernthal.     From  the  German  of  L.  Miihlbach.  30 

285.  Rachel's  Secret 40 

286.  The  Claverings.     By  Anthony  Trollope.     Ill's..  50 

287.  The  Village  on  the  Cliff.    By  Misa  Thackeray. 

Illustrated 25 

2SS.  Played  Out.     By  Annie  Thomas 40 

289.  Black  Sheep.     By  Edmund  Yates 40 

290.  Sowing  the  Wind.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton 35 

291.  Nora  and  Archibald  Lee 40 

292.  Raymond's  Heroine 40 

293.  Mr.  Wynyard's  Ward.     By  Holme  Lee 25 

294.  Alec  Forbes.     By  George  Macdonald 5(» 

295.  No  Man's  Friend.     By  F.  AV.  Robinson 50 

296.  Called  to  Account.     By  Annie  Thomas 40 

297.  Caste 35 

293.  The  Curate's  Discipline.    By  Mrs.  Eiloart 40 

299.  Circe.     By  Babington  White 35 

300.  The  Tenants  of  Malory.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu...  50 

301.  Carlyon's  Year.     By  James  Payn 25 

302.  The  Waterdale  Neighbors 35 

303.  Mabel's  Progress 40 

304.  Guild  Court.     By  Geo.  Macdonald.     Ill's 40 

305.  The  Brothers'  Bet.     By  Miss  Carlen 25 

306.  Playing  for  High  Stakes.     By  Annie  Thom- 

as.    Illustrated 25 

307.  Margaret's  Engagement 25 

308.  One  of  the  Family.     By  James  Payn 25 

309.  Five  Hundred  Pounds  Reward.    By  a  Barrister.  ?5 

310.  Brownlows.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 50 

311.  Charlotte's  Inheritance.     By  Mi*R  Braddon...  85 

312.  Jeanie's  Quiet  Life.     By  Eliza  Tabor :•  0 

313.  Poor  Humanity.     By  F.  W.  Robinson &0 

314.  Brakespeare.     By  Geo.  A.  Lawrence.    With  an 

Illustration 40 

315.  A  Lost  Name.     By  J.  S.  I.e  Fnnu 40 

316.  Love  or  Marriage"?    By  AV.  Black 30 


317.  Dead-Sea  Fruit.  By  Miss  Braddon.  Illustrated.  50 

318.  The  Dower  House.     By  Annie  Thomas 35 

319.  Tlie  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly.     By  Lever. 

Illustrated 50 

320.  Mildred.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik C0 

321.  Nature's  Nobleman.     By  the  Author  of '"Ra- 

chel's Secret" 35 

322.  Kathleen.     By  the  Author  of  "Raymond's  He- 

roine."   50 

323.  That  Boy  of  Norcott's.     By  Charles  Lever.    Il- 

lustrated   25 

324.  In  Silk  Attire.     By  AV.  Black 35 

325.  Hptty.     By  Henry  Kingsley 2« 

326.  False  Colors.     By  Annie  Thomas 40 
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327.  Meta's  Faith.   By  Eliza  Tabor $  3) 

328.  Found  Dead.     By  James  Payn 2:> 

329.  Wrecked  in  Port.    By  Edmund  Yates 35 

330.  The  Minister's  Wife.    By  Mr*.  Oliphaut &0 

331.  A  Beggar  on  Horseback.    By  James  Payn 35 

332.  Kitty.     By  M.  Betham  Edwards 35 

333.  Only  Herself.    By  Annie  Thomas 35 

334.  Hirell.     By  John  Saunders 40 

335.  Under  Foot.    By  Alton  Clyde.     Illustrated...  40 

336.  So  Runs  the  World  Away.   By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Steele.  35 

33T.  Baffled.    By  Julia  Goddard.     Illustrated 50 

33S.  Beneath  the  Wheels 60 

339.  Stern  Necessity.    By  F.  W.  Robinson 40 

340.  Gwendoline's  Harvest.     By  James  Payn 25 

341.  Kilmeny.     By  William  Black 35 

342.  John :  A  Love  Story.     By  Mrs.  Olipliaut 25 

343.  True  to  Herself.    By  F.  W.  Kobinson 50 

344.  Veronica.  By  the  Author  of  "Mabel's  Progress"  50 

345.  A  Dangerous  Guest.    By  the  Author  of  "Gil- 

bert Kugge" 30 

346.  Estelle  Russell 60 

B47.  The  Heir  Expectant.   By  the  Author  of  "  Ray- 

mond's  Heroine" 40 

343.  Which  is  the  Heroine? 40 

349.  The  Vivian  Romance.    By  Mortimer  Collins..  85 

:-550.  In  Duty  Bound.    Illustrated 35 

351.  The  Warden  and  Barchester  Towers.    By  A. 

Trollope 60 

353.  From  Thistles— Grapes  ?    By  Mrs.  Eiloart. ...  35 

353.  A  Siren.    By  T.  A.  Trollope , .  40 

354.  Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite.     By 

Anthony  Trollope.     Illustrated 35 

355.  Earl's  Dene.     By  R.  E.  Francillon 50 

350.  Daisy  Nichol.     By  Lady  Hardy 35 

357.  Bred  in  the  Bone.     By  James  Payn.     Ill's....  40 

35S.  Feuton's  Quest.   By  Miss  Braddon.  Illustrated..  50 

35'J.  Monarch  of  Mincing-Lane.  By  W.  Black.  Ill's.  50 

360.  A  Life's  Assize.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 40 

301.  Anteros.  By  the  Author  of  "Guy  Livingstone."  40 

362.  Her  Lord  and  Master.     By  Mrs.  Ross  Church. .  30 

303.  Won— Not  Wooed.     By  James  Payn 35 

364.  For  Lack  of  Gold.    By  Charles  Gibbon 35 

365.  Anne  Furness 50 

366.  A  Daughter  of  Heth.     By  W.  Black 35 

367.  Durntou  Abbey.     By  T.  A.  Trollope 40 

30S.  Joshua  Marvel.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon 40 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 


IT  was  an  important  evening  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Erna,  this 
evening  of  the  early  spring,  which 
comes  to  Ireland  in  such  tender  bloom 
and  fragrance,  for  the  Annual  Mis- 
sionary Meeting  was  to  be  held — breth- 
ren from  Ceylon,  from  Caffraria,  from 
countries  whose  chief  interest  lay  in 
being  so  remote,  so  pagan,  so  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  missionaries — Wesley- 
an Methodist  missionaries. 

The  people  of  the  Wesleyan  Society 
were  walking  in  groups  up  the  high, 
narrow  street,  at  the  top  of  which 
stood  the  "preaching-house."  The  plain 
old  people  still  called  it  so,  though  the 
younger  and  more  ambitious  members 
of  the  society  preferred  naming  it  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel. 

An  oblong,  rough-cast,  white  build- 
ing—  at  the  sides  tall  windows  with 
fan-light  tops ;  one  of  the  same  on  each 
side  the  door,  and  across  the  dim  glass 
of  these  slanted  the  staircases,  leading, 
one  on  either  hand,  up  to  the  small  end 
gallery.  The  guardians  of  its  week- 
day renovation  and  its  Sunday  sanctity 
were  lame  Davy  and  his  wife  Peggy, 


an  old  couple  of  Scotch  descent,  as  are 
so  many  of  the  people  of  Fermanagh, 
the  county  in  which  the  small  town  of 
Erna  stood. 

At  this  moment  Peggy,  with  black 
gown  and  clean  white  cap,  moved 
about  the  chapel,  giving  the  last  flip  of 
her  duster  to  form  and  pew  and  read- 
ing-desk. Old  Davy  carried  a  long 
pole  with  a  lighted  taper  at  its  end,  and 
with  this  he  slowly  and  solemnly  illu- 
minated the  mould-candles  in  the  tin 
sconces  hung  on  the  walls,  the  brass 
branches  at  the  pulpit,  and,  lastly,  the 
old  spider-like  chandelier  which  hung 
from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling. 

A  platform,  covered  with  a  hand- 
some carpet,  was  erected  about  the 
desk  and  pulpit ;  dark  mahogany  arm- 
chairs stood  in  a  semicircle  upon  it, 
waiting  for  the  reverend  brethren. 
Some  banners,  mottoes,  and  other  ef- 
forts at  decoration  appeared  on  walls 
and  windows;  fresh  matting  was  laid 
at  the  entrance. 

As  Davy  completed  the  lighting-up, 
the  dazzling  sight  was  greeted  with  a 
loud  cheer  from  the  boys  outside.  The 
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"preaching-house"  was  splendid, trans- 
formed in  the  eyes  of  the  young  spec- 
tators into  a  scene  from  "Aladdin"  or 
"  The  Forty  Thieves."  Another  shrill 
acclamation  was  rising,  but  fell  sud- 
denly as  Davy  limped  out  and  came 
upon  them. 

"Hould  yer  whisht,  ye  young  vil- 
yaus !  Hev  ye  na  mair  respeck  fur  the 
hoose  o'  God  nor  to  rise  sich  a  whilla- 
lew  fornint  it?  Be  aff,  every  mother's 
son  o'  ye !  Neddy  Burns,  go  home  an' 
wash  yer  face,  an'  be  ready  to  come 
to  the  meetin'  wid  yer  dacent  mother. 
Tim  Dooley,  it's  ketchin'  it  ye'll  be  if 
ye're  here  a  minit  longer !" 

With  many  admonitions  and  threats 
he  dispersed  the  small  rabble,  and  he 
was  only  in  time,  for  already  the  con- 
gregation had  begun  to  assemble.  The 
lowlier  part  came  first  —  small  trades- 
people and  mechanics  from  the  town; 
farmers,  with  wives  and  children,  from 
the  neighboring  country,  decently 
clothed,  sober-visaged,  and  of  circum- 
spect bearing.  These  sat  mostly  on 
forms  or  benches  nearer  the  door,  leav- 
ing the  enclosed  seats  farther  up  for  the 
towns-people, the  "quality"  of  the  Meth- 
odist society,  and  the  stranger  visitors. 

With  great  urbanity  but  conscious 
importance,  Davy  preceded  these  vis- 
itors, people  of  standing  and  substance 
in  Erna,  to  the  best  seats,  but  taking 
care  to  reserve  the  preacher's  pew 
unoccupied  until  the  rightful  tenant 
should  arrive  —  Miss  Eleanor  Craw- 
ford, the  preacher's  only  child. 

She  and  her  father  were  already 
coming  up  the  High  Street  through 
the  pure  air  and  the  soft  light  of  early 
evening,  giving  friendly  greeting  to 
the  brethren  and  sisters  who  were  also 
going  to  the  preaching-house,  though 
they  did  not  join  or  mingle  with  any 
of  the  groups  of  the  congregation. 


The  preacher  was  an  old  man,  white- 
haired  and  stooping  a  little,  of  gentle, 
courteous  bearing,  attentive  and  chiv- 
alrous to  the  young  girl  at  his  side  as 
if  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  a 
royal  court.  Entering  the  chapel,  Mr. 
Crawford  led  his  daughter  to  the  pew 
allotted  to  the  preacher's  use,  then  left 
her,  and  retired  to  the  small  vestry- 
room  opening  from  the  rear  of  the 
platform.  There  he  met  the  brethren 
already  arrived',  and  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  res.t  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
meeting. 

It  would  not  be  paying  due  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  Eleanor  Crawford, 
and  her  place  in  our  story,  if  we  did 
not  look  attentively  at  her  as  she  sits 
in  the  half  shadow  of  the  square,  high 
pew.  She  was  but  a  year  or  two  past 
twenty,  but,  with  her  sedate  and  self- 
possessed  demeanor,  looked  older. 
Those  who  could  get  beyond  the  clear 
light  of  her  eyes  to  find  their  color 
would  have  seen  it  to  be  gray,  deep 
and  dark ;  her  face  would  have  been  a 
perfect  oval,  but  that  the  chin  was  too 
square  to  leave  the  outline  complete; 
but  whatever  firmness  that  and  the 
mouth  indicated  was  turned  to  perfect 
sweetness  by  the  lurking  dimple,  the 
fresh  red  of  the  lips,  the  delicate, 
changing  color  of  the  cheeks.  Abun- 
dance of  brown  hair  shaded  her  broad, 
fair  forehead;  her  stately  white  neck 
and  throat  gave  to  her  bearing,  per- 
haps, a  tinge  of  hauteur  not  consistent 
with  the  Methodist  spirit  of  humility; 
but  Eleanor  was  as  fresh  and  modest, 
if  she  was  as  queenly,  as  a  rose. 

Her  book  of  hymns  was  held  open, 
but  she  used  it  more  as  a  screen  from 
behind  which  she  could  look  at  the 
people  and  the  faces  now  filling  the 
house,  almost  all  strange  to  her,  than 
for  a  devout  study  of  the  sacred  poe- 
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try ;  for  we  might  as  well  confess  that 
Miss  Crawford  was  not  a  devout  Meth- 
odist. 

There  was  a  flutter  of  excitement  all 
through  the  chapel.  The  chairman, 
Mr.  North,  and  his  party  had  arrived. 
The  party,  consisting  of  Mrs.  North 
,  and  two  gentlemen,  were  seated  in  the 
pew  with  Eleanor.  Mr.  North  joined 
the  missionaries  and  the  brethren  in 
the  vestry-room,  then  with  them  as- 
cended the  platform,  and,  after  proper 
introduction  and  induction,  took  his 
place  in  the  chair. 

John  Wellington  North,  Esquire,  of 
North  Villa,  County  Fermanagh,  was 
considered  by  the  Wesleyans  of  Erna 
as  highly  eligible  to  the  honor  of  filling 
the  chair  on  missionary  and  other  im- 
portant occasions;  indeed,  conferring 
more  dignity  and  importance  than  he 
received.  He  was  a  Churchman,  but 
friendly  to  the  Wesleyans.  A  magis- 
trate, and,  as  he  hoped,  a  future  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  it  was  wisdom  to 
conciliate  all  classes,  show  tolerance  to 
all  creeds.  Mrs.  North's  condescen- 
sion in  honoring  the  meeting  was  also 
highly  esteemed.  Her  lady-like  pres- 
ence, gracious  manner,  and  fashionable 
attire  were  a  great  attraction  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  society. 

The  meeting  opened  with  the  sing- 
ing of  the  hymn  "From  Greenland's 
Icy  Mountains"  —  a  staple  musical 
"  piece  "  which,  though  not  in  the  col- 
lection of  Wesleyan  hymns  at  that  day, 
was  used  much  at  these  missionary 
meetings.  Being  pretty  well  known, 
it  was  sung  through — not  given  out  in 
rememberable  portions  of  two  lines — a 
quaint  fashion  originating  in  a  scarcity 
of  literary  ability  and  printed  hymns 
among  the  early  Methodists,  still  ex- 
tant in  many  places  of  their  worship 
in  more  remote  and  unenlightened 


parts  of  Ireland.  Then,  rising  from 
the  chair,  John  Wellington  North,  Es- 
quire, began  his  speech  with  a  sono- 
rous "Ahem!" 

He  rose,  as  chairman  of  this  meetinsr, 

•  O7 

to  express  his  warm  sympathies  with, 
his  cordial  approval  of,  its  object. 
His  good  friends  did  not  need  to  be 
told  that  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
had  ever  been  foremost  in  the  field  of 
Gospel  labor.  In  the  burning  climes 
of  Africa,  the  fatal  fever-swamps  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  they  had  sacrificed 
their  lives  by  hundreds  to  bear  to  the 
perishing  people  the  glad  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  Where  now  would  the  hea^ 
then  be  but  for  their  efforts?  Still 
in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  the  de- 
plorable ignorance  of  idolatry!  His 
worthy  and  respected  fellow -towns- 
men would  this  evening  be  favored 
with  wonderful  accounts  of  the  perils 
braved,  the  work  accomplished,  the 
souls  of  whole  families  of  pagans 
plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning 
— of  prosperous  schools  and  meeting- 
houses now  flourishing  where  the  car 
of  Juggernaut  had  remorselessly  roll- 
ed, and  where  the  delusions  of  idolatry 
had  beclouded  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  cannibals  and  many  other  dreadful 
species  of  heathen. 

But  the  chairman  would  not  longer 
detain  his  highly  esteemed  friends 
from  the  great  pleasure  and  privileges 
in  store  for  them,  in  listening  to  the 
gentlemen — the  reverend  missionary 
brethren  who  had  come  so  far  to  ad- 
dress them. 

Mr.  North  might  have  spun  out  his 
well-worn  commonplaces  if  his  eye 
had  not  caught  the  silent  admonition 
of  Mrs.  North's  mild  blue  orb ;  it  said 
plainly, "  Don't  be  tiresome :  enough !" 
and  he  sat  down  straightway,  and 
beamed  on  the  meeting  in  amiable 
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and  florid  benignity  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  or  de- 
scribe at  any  length  the  speeches 
which  followed :  wonder-stories  which 
amused  and  awed  the  simple  people: 
unbounded  laudation  of  Wesleyanism 
and  its  great  missionary  triumphs; 
many  really  true  and  touching  inci- 
dents of  sorrow,  loss,  and  self-renun- 
ciation— of  devotion  of  ardent,  single- 
minded  missionaries,  men  and  women, 
to  the  great  cause ;  and,  lastly,  appeals 
for  money — money  to  send  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen,  to  carry  the  story  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Christ-life  to  sav- 
ages yet  too  low  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion to  comprehend  its  first  principles 
or  learn  the  A  B  C  of  civilization.  Then 
the  speaker  would  utter  denunciations 
on  those  who  were  so  narrow-minded 
as  to  wish  to  keep  missionary  labor  for 
home  use,  in  the  Donegal  mountains, 
along  the  wild  coast  fisheries,  and 
around  the  miserable  bog-lands. 

The  "preaching-house"  grew  hot  and 
stifling.  Eleanor  sat,  wearied  of  the 
weak  arguments,  invocations,  and  con- 
clusions of  the  speech-making  brethren, 
and  longed  for  it  all  to  come  to  an  end. 
Mrs.  North  thought  impatiently  of  the 
lovely  drive  by  the  Lake  which  she 
might  have  been  enjoying,  instead  of 
fidgeting  in  this,  to  her,  stuffy,  stupid 
meeting.  Her  nephew,  young  Frank 
Stanley,  yawned,  and  made  plans  for 
the  morrow's  fishing.  But  Gerald  Ro- 
han, the  remaining  occupant  of  the  pew, 
found  the  time  by  no  means  tedious; 
for  he  was  using  his  eyes  in  looking 
at  Eleanor  Crawford,  and  his  thoughts 
in  wondering  how  such  loveliness  had 
come  there.  He  felt  as  much  surprised 
to  see  that  face  as  if  he  had  found  a 
fair  jewel  in  the  dust  of  the  way-side. 

At  last  the  missionary  meeting  con- 


cluded with  the  singing  of  the  Dox- 
ology,  the  people  rising  with  much 
animation  and  many  interchanges  of 
greeting,  expressions  of  pleasure  at 
what  they  had  heard,  and  comments 
on  the  speakers'  eloquence. 

Having  exchanged  civilities  with  the 
missionaries  and  the  local  brethren,  Mr. 
North  approached  the  pew  where  his 
wife  was  still  standing,  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, following,  addressed  the  lady  and 
received  an  introduction  to  all  her  par- 
ty, in  which  Eleanor  next  shared.  As 
Mr.  Rohan  was  presented,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford repeated  the  name. 

"  I  think,  if  you  are  of  the  County 
Leitrim,  sir,  I  must  have  the  pleasure 
of  your  good  mother's  acquaintance." 

"  It  is  very  likely,  Mr.  Crawford ;  my 
mother  was  always  interested  in  your 
people.  Many  of  the  Wesleyan  minis- 
ters came  to  Annadale  when  I  was  a 
boy.  But,"  he  added,  "since  my  great 
loss — my  mother's  death — the  house 
has  been  almost  closed." 

Mr. Crawford  looked  much  grieved: 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Rohan,  a  lady  who  had  been  not 
only  a  friend  to  the  preachers,  but  al- 
most an  angel  of  goodness  to  the  poor 
people  on  her  estate  and  through  tho 
whole  parish. 

He  expressed  his  deep  sorrow,  and 
assented  heartily  to  Mr.  Rohan's  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  visit  him  and 
tell  him  of  his  mother's  last  years.  As 
the  party  made  their  way  to  the  door 
and  the  open  air,  Mrs.  North  apolo- 
gized to  Eleanor  for  having  been  so 
tardy  in  calling  or  seeking  her  acquaint- 
ance. 

"I  have  such  a  houseful  of  little 
people,  and  so  very  much  to  do  in  vis- 
iting and  receiving  company,  that,  in- 
deed, I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
time ;  but  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you 
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would  conic  to  see  me !  I  hear  you 
are  such  a  fine  musician,  and  I  would 
like  you  to  judge  of  my  daughter's 
talents  and  progress." 

Eleanor  smiled.  Mrs.  North  did  not 
seem  to  her  to  be  so  overweighted  by 
household  cares  or  active  employment ; 
but  she  answered  civilly,  if  a  little  con- 
strainedly, 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  North.  I,  too, 
am  always  busy;  for  when  my  father 
is  at  home,  I  seldom  leave  him ;  and 
when  he  is  away,  I  find  many  things 
to  keep  me  occupied  in  the  hours  left 
after  my  daily  duties  at  Miss  Henley's 
school." 

"Ah,  yes !  I  know  that  all  Wesley- 
an  ministers  are  absent  from  home  so 
much  of  the  time.  It  must  be  very 
dull  and  lonely  for  you  when  your  fa- 
ther is  away." 

"I  suppose  habit  helps  us  to  bear  it 
better  than  the  children  of  fathers  as 
dear  as  mine  is  to  me  could  hope  to 
do  if  they  have  not  been  brought  up 
to  the  life  of  Methodist  preachers' 
daughters,"  said  Eleanor,  looking  at 
her  father  tenderly. 

"She  feels  her  position  quite  prop- 
erly," thought  Mrs.  North.  Then,  as 
she  stepped  into  her  carriage — "  I  hope 
you  will  come  and  see  me  at  North 
Villa.  Can  we  not  appoint  a  day  for 


you  and  Mr.  Crawford  to  pay  us  a  vis- 
it? I  would  gladly  send  the  carriage 
to  Erna  for  you." 

A  refusal  was  on  Eleanor's  lips,  but 
before  she  could  utter  it,  young  Stan- 
ley— Rohan  wondered  what  good  geni- 
us had  inspired  him — remarked  to  his 
aunt, 

"Perhaps  Miss  Crawford  will  con- 
sent to  join  the  party  which  I  have 
planned  for  Georgy  and  Fred,  to  go 
boating  on  the  Lough."  Eleanor  look- 
ed at  the  lad's  bright,  pleasant  face : 
she  could  not  keep  the  coldness  of  her 
intended  reply  to  Mrs.  North,  as  she 
answered, 

"I  should  like  to  do  so  very  much.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  scenery  of  Lough 
Erne,  which  they  say  is  so  beautiful." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  North,  "Mr. 
Rohan  shall  take  you  a  message  as  to 
when  we  elders  too  can  go,  and  you 
will  not  refuse  to  come  with  us,  as  you 
were  willing  to  accompany  the  young 
people." 

Eleanor  had  scarcely  anticipated 
that,  but  she  could  not  be  so  ungra- 
cious as  to  retract;  and  with  a  more 
cordial  tone  she  bade  Mrs.  North  and 
her  friends  good-night,' and,  taking  her 
father's  arm,  turned  down  High  Street 
to  the  more  thickly  populated  part  of 
the  town. 


CHAPTER  II. 


PIOUS   ORGIES. 


"A  PLEASANT  lady,  Eleanor,"  said 
Mr.  Crawford,  "and  Mr.  Rohan  is 
agreeable  and  intelligent.  I  must 
have  seen  him  when  he  was  a  little 
boy  at  the  time  I  was  travelling  on 
the  Monhill  circuit.  His  father  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  leaving 
a  young  widow,  with  this  one  child. 
Mrs.  Rohan  was  interested  in  our  peo- 
ple, and  showed  great  kindness  to  the 
preachers  and  their  families." 
"Was  she  a  Methodist, father?" 
"No,  my  dear.  Her  husband  and 
all  his  family  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
all  dissenters  and  Catholics,  and  I  sup- 
pose Mrs.  Rohan  never  even  thought 
of  going  against  their  prejudices.  She 
was  of  English  birth,  but  her  warm 
heart  quickly  understood  and  loved 
Ireland  and  its  people.  She  saw  how 
much  Methodism  in  its  first  mission  to 
Ireland  was  doing  for  the  poor  and 
neglected  Protestants.  She  often  talk- 
ed with  me  of  Wesley,  and  recalled  the 
stories  of  his  life  which  she  had  heard 
in  her  youth.  It  was  of  one  of  her 
aunts  that  Mrs.  Rohan  told  me  an  an- 
ecdote, which  makes  me  laugh  to  re- 
member it,  even  now.  She  was  an  el- 
derly lady  of  high  fashion,  but  was  often 
drawn  to  hear  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching. 
One  evening  she  sat  in  a  church  where 
he  held  a  service,  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  gallery,  wearing  a  large  bonnet 


with  a  tall  ostrich  plume.  The  heat, 
and  perhaps  the  weight  of  her  head- 
dress, made  her  drowsy,  and  presently 
Mr.  Wesley's  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
waving  plume  of  feathers,  which  at  in- 
tervals sunk  slowly  forward,  then,  with 
a  sudden  start,  was  brought  back  to  its 
proper  position.  Strong  as  the  preach- 
er's will  was,  he  could  hardly  keep  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  The  good 
lady's  head  fascinated  his  gaze,  as, 
more  and  more  frequently,  it  nodded 
and  sunk,  till  at  last  a  violent  jerk 
dashed  off  bonnet  and  plume,  and, 
while  the  poor  lady's  hands  clutched 
wildly  and  vainly  after  it,  toppled  over 
the  ledge  and  fell  with  a  loud  flutter 
into  the  scat  below !  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  Wesley  to  go  on:  his  strong 
sense  of  humor  took  away  breath  and 
self-possession.  He  stooped  behind 
the  desk,  and  in  an  agony  of  suppress- 
ed laughter  whispered  to  the  brother 
who  sat  with  him  in  the  pulpit, ( Tom- 
my, Tommy!  don't  laugh!  Dorft 
laugh,  Tommy  dear !' " 

Heartily  joining  in  her  father's 
amusement,  Eleanor  walked  on  with 
him  in  the  bright  starlight  till  they 
reached  the  house  of  the  "leading 
brother,"  who  entertained  the  mission- 
aries in  the  most  hospitable  and  liberal 
manner  at  these  annual  festivals.  This 
was  one  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wealth- 
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icr  tradesmen  in  Erna.  It  stood  in  the 
Diamond,  the  square  of  the  small  town. 
Here  Mr.  Crawford  had  been  invited, 
with  his  daughter,  to  meet  at  sup- 
per the  foreign  brethren  and  some 
"friends"  of  the  Methodist  society. 
Mr.  Wright,  the  chief  linen- draper  of 
Erna,  was  the  host ;  a  strong  pillar  and 
authority  in  the  Wesleyan  body  and  iu 
the  town.  He  was  an  old  man,  having 
already,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  given  two 
of  his  wives  to  the  Lord."  Their  suc- 
cessor was  now  in  the  full  plenitude  of 
her  power.  Large -framed,  silent,  im- 
posing ;  a  model  house-keeper,  a  good 
step-mother,  stolid  and  unimpressiona- 
ble to  a  degree,  she  had  yet  one  am- 
bition. The  great  aim  of  her  life 
was  at  these  entertainments  to  eclipse 
her  sister-in-law  Wright  of  the  Hill. 
She  was  Mrs.  Wright  of  the  Dia- 
mond. 

As  Eleanor  and  her  father  entered 
the  old-fashioned  but  solidly  and  hand- 
somely furnished  drawing-room,  they 
found  a  number  of  people  assembled, 
and  an  almost  worldly  air  of  festivity 
pervading  the  company.  The  mission- 
aries were  naturally  the  lions  and  the 
objects  of  fervent  attention.  Eager 
young  ladies  surrounded  them,  press- 
ing for  information,  for  encouragement 
in  missionary-box  and  other  fund-pro- 
ducing efforts.  More  elderly  sisters 
sat  closely  by  them,  seeking  confirma- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  remarkable 
conversions  from  the  most  benighted 
heathenism  to  all  the  graces  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  younger  and  domestic 
preachers,  who  wei'e  consequently  so 
much  less  interesting,  hovered  around 
the  oldish  maidens,  a  little  gloomy 
discontent  embittering  their  otherwise 
festive  air,  a  doubt  of  the  perfect  fair- 
ness of  the  Providential  dealings  which 
had  allotted  to  them  the  mere  farm- 


work  of  the  Gospel,  while  these  other 
of  their  brethren  had  been  conveyed 
in  golden  chariots,  as  it  were,  into  the 
tropical  gardens,  the  glorious  vineyards 
of  the  Lord. 

Supper  being  announced,  all  descend- 
ed to  the  dining-room  with  lively  talk 
and  small  jests,  kept  from  dangerous 
frivolity  and  worldliness  by  occasional 
remarks  of  edifying  piety  properly  in- 
termingled. A  long  dining-table,  with 
outlying  colonies  of  claw  tables  and 
sideboards,  accommodated  the  guests, 
who  were  quickly  seated  at  the  rich 
and  well-ordered  repast.  One  or  two 
side-dishes  of  complicated  and  scien- 
tific compounding  had  resulted  per- 
fectly, and  Mrs.  Wright  of  the  Dia- 
mond sat  at  the  head  of  her  table, 
splendid  in  plum-colored  silk,  content- 
ed to  the  core  of  her  solid  bosom,  for 
everything  was  as  handsome  as  it  could 
be ;  and  Sister  Wright  of  the  Hill  was 
there  to  behold  it. 

A  blessing  was  duly  implored  over 
the  feast.  Little  Miss  Riley,  a  "stir- 
ring" member  and  sister,  smothered 
an  impious  doubt  of  the  necessity  of 
the  benediction  on  the  superfluous 
meal,  and  a  reflection  that,  as  it  had 
been  already  three  times  solemnly  ask- 
ed upon  that  day's  nourishment,  it 
misrht  now  be  omitted.  But  she 
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coughed  pcnitentially,  and  responded 
fervently  to  the  devout  exclamation  of 
Sister  Quigley,  "  How  gracious !  How 
refreshing !"  And  Mrs.  Quigley  was  a 
widowed  sister,  who  had  come  through 
afflictions  and  dispensations  which  con- 
ferred special  distinction  on  her,  and 
peculiarly  qualified  her  to  pronounce 
upon  the  piety  and  excellence  of  all 
outpourings. 

Miss  Riley  found  herself  next  to  one 
of  the  distinguished  missionaries,  and 
immediately  turned  to  him  with  a 
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countenance  of  suave  nnd  deferential 
attention. 

"You  would  wish,  I  have  no  doubt, 
dear  Mr.  Guineaman,  to  have  some  of 
your  foreign  friends  here  to  -  night. 
How  delightful  it  would  be  if  we 
could  hold  sweet  converse  with  your 
lambs  saved  from  the  slaughter,  your 
brands  plucked  from  the  burning ! 
I  suppose  they  are  true  children  of 
nature,  or  I  should  say  rather  of 
grace,  since  your  ministry  has  blessed 
them." 

Mr.  Guineaman  responded  with  some 
fitting  remarks,  yet  the  amused  smile 
on  his  face  did  not  show  a  belief  that 
the  comfort  of  the  assembly  would  be 
increased  by  the  presence  of  most  of 
his  converts,  even  in  their  new  state  of 
grace. 

The  supper- table  sitting  was  pro- 
longed, good  cheer  and  racy  anec- 
dotes circulated  briskly — for,  after  all, 
no  amount  of  religious  gravity  can 
quite  repress  the  light-heartedness  and 
sense  of  humor  native  to  the  Irish  char- 
acter— and  the  softer  emotions  of  the 
young  sisters  and  brethren  were  re- 
lieved by  many  sly  and  demure  little 
episodes  of  what  in  worldlings  would 
have  been  called  downright  flirtation. 
Eleanor,  sitting  by  her  father,  looked 


on,  keenly  aware  of  the  humorous 
phase  of  this  intensely  human  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  of  sensuous 
life,  clad  iu  its  utterly  incongruous 
garb  of  pretension  to  religious  self-re- 
nunciation. The  easy  worldliness  and 
open  unrestraint  of  Mrs.  North  seemed 
to  her  the  honester,  as  it  was  tho  pleas- 
anter,  of  the  two.  Rising  from  table, 
the  company  reassembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Again  the  missionaries 
were  called  on  for  "  information ;" 
some  "  sacred  "  music,  some  mild  love- 
making,  town  gossip,  and  plans  for  next 
year's  missionary  campaign  followed; 
and  at  length  a  sonorous  and  eloquent 
prayer  from  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  foreign  visitors  con- 
cluded this  notable  and  memorable  sea- 
son of  refreshment  among  the  upper 
class  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  at 
Erna. 

Eleanor,  glad  to  be  released  from  the 
restraint  of  society  where  she  was  con- 
scious of  being  an  uncongenial  and  un- 
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sympathetic  guest,  went  out  into  the 
soft,  still  air,  and,  taking  her  father's 
arm,  walked  slowly  home,  comforted 
and  quieted  by  the  divine  radiance 
which  fell  over  her  from  the  innumer- 
able shining,  watchful  eyes  in  the  mid- 
night skies  above. 


CHAPTER  III. 


NORTH  VILLA  AND   THE  HERO. 


IN  a  pretty  dwelling,  half  villa,  half 
cottage,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town  of 
Evna,  lived  Mr.  North,  the  chairman  of 
the  Methodist  Missionary  Meeting.  A 
stout,  honest -hearted  country  gentle- 
man, blessed  with  a  handsome  wife  and 
a  blooming  family,  he  was  perfectly 
loyal  to  Church  and  State,  yet  always 
ready  to  lend  his  countenance  to  the 
Wesleyans,  considering  them  as  a  sort 
of  poor  relations  of  the  English  Estab- 
lishment whom  it  would  be  mean  to 
refuse  to  recognize.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  baronet,  and  felt  her 
importance  among  the  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood.  She  was  a  large,  fair 
woman,  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty. 
White  lace,  bright  ribbons,  and  flowers 
mingled  with  her  blonde  ringlets,  and 
floated  round  her  in  a  kind  of  beatified 
millinery.  She  was  like  a  sunny  sum- 
mer which  had  caught  and  kept  a 
blossomy  spring  to  grace  and  drape  her 
comeliness.  One  would  have  thought 
she  had  come  from  a  world  where  cold 
and  hunger  and  pain  had  never  been, 
and  that  to  those  evils  she  would  for- 
ever be  a  stranger;  her  smooth  fore- 
head fading  into  age  unwrinkled,  her 
blue  eyes  closing  peacefully  on  a  world 
whose  brightness  and  pleasantness  only 
had  met  them.  In  her  rich,  soft  voice 
one  could  just  detect  what  "  nice  "  peo- 
ple in  Ireland  called  an  accent,  but 
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which  was  really  that  charming  echo 
of  the  brogue  so  piquant  in  an  edu- 
cated person's  speech. 

As  they  sat  in  the  carriage  return- 
ing home,  the  meeting  and  some  of  the 
people  were  discussed.  "It  was  so 
close,  so  dim  and  stuffy  in  there,  I 
could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  open,"  said 
Mrs.  North,  who  indeed  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  somnolency  on  slight  provoca- 
tion. 

"  What !  even  when  they  told  of  the 
giant  Caffre  who  spelled  so  sweetly 
'  Black  man  bad,  white  man  all  good,'  " 
said  young  Stanley,  maliciously. 

"And  you  were  unconcerned  at  the 
remarkable  account  of  a  whole  African 
town  converted  by  a  roast  missionary 
which  disagreed  with  them,"  added 
Rohan. 

Mrs.  North  laughed. 

"  Nay,  now,  you  shall  not  laugh  at 
my  Wesleyan  friends,"  said  Mr.  North. 
"At  least  you  have  to  thank  me  for 
making  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, a  true  gentleman  and  a  real  Chris- 
tian, and  that  lovely  girl,  his  daughter." 

"  Well,  she  certainly  is  very  pretty, 
and  such  wonderfully  good  style  for 
one  in  her  class,"  assented  Mrs.  North, 
too  complacently  aware  of  her  own  at- 
tractions to  deny  praise  to  other  beau- 
ties. 

"Of  what  class  is  she   a  member, 
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then  ?"  asked  Mr.  Rohan.  "  It  seem- 
ed to  me  she  was  in  every  sense  a 
lady." 

"Ladies  don't  generally  earn  their 
bread  by  teaching  a  day-school,  as  Miss 
Crawford  at  present  does,"  said  Mrs. 
North,  with  a  little  sharpness.  "  We 
must  keep  up  these  distinctions  of 
class." 

Rohan  did  not  answer,  but  pondered 
on  the  many  grades  of  the  "  society  " 
who  would  have  carefully  counted  the 
steps  below  their  own  and  Mrs.  North's 
"  class." 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to 
North  Villa,  and  they  entered  the 
drawing-room,  the  especial  domain  of 
the  lady  of  the  house.  It  was  pretti- 
ly, almost  luxuriously,  furnished  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day — white  carpet  with 
flowers  blooming  in  gorgeous  colors, 
satin-covered  chairs,  sofas,  and  centre 
divan,  silken  curtains,  and  living  flow- 
ers growing  in  many  pretty  devices  of 
vase  and  stand  and  Avardian  case.  Out- 
side the  French  windows  lay  a  lawn 
with  little  terraces,  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  parterres,  arranged  with- 
out much  regard  to  landscape  garden- 
ing in  its  more  correct  principles,  but 
too  pretty  to  let  even  a  critical  person 
quarrel  with  it. 

A  supper  was  served  to  them  here, 
which  harmonized  with  the  surround- 
ings in  its  lightness,  tastefulness,  and 
freedom  from  heavy  stiffness  and  for- 
mality— a  direct  contrast  to  the  enter- 
tainment at  which  Miss  Crawford  was 
just  then  undergoing  penance.  Geor- 
giana,  Mrs.  North's  eldest  daughter, 
and  Miss  Irwin,  an  elderly  lady,  half 
governess,  half  relative,  were  invited 
to  join  the  party  in  the  drawing-room 
by  special  indulgence,  and  Mr.  North, 
Frank  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Rohan  proceed- 
ed to  discuss  their  plans  for  enjoying 


on  the  morrow  the  sport  which  the 
trout  streams  near  Erna  afforded. 

We  will  not  stop  here  to  describe 
this  last- mentioned  member  of  the 
party  very  particularly.  Gerald  Ro- 
han must  be  the  exponent  of  his  own 
character,  which,  indeed,  was  as  yet 
only  a  half-formed  one,  waiting  the 
hard  discipline  of  life  to  mould  it  into 
a  noble  and  enduring  shape.  But  his 
outside  seeming  is  too  attractive  to  al- 
low us  to  pass  it  by  without  trying  to 
embody  him  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
reader.  He  was  tall  and  lithe  of  fig- 
ure, with  handsome  and  strongly  mod- 
elled features  lit  by  eyes  full  of  the  in- 
tense spirit  of  life  and  the  enjoyment 
of  it  which  made  them  now  sparkling 
with  mirth,  now  lustrous  with  feeling. 
His  hair  and  beard  were  very  dark  and 
kept  rather  closely  trimmed,  and  his 
color,  pure  flush  of  youth  and  health 
when  a  lad,  had  been  turned  to  a 
browner  and  more  manly  tinge  by  ex- 
posure to  air  and  sun.  His  manner 
had  the  unembarrassed  grace  and 
open-heartedness  which  so  often  dis- 
tinguish the  educated  and  travelled 
Irishman :  perhaps,  also,  he  bore  in  it 
just  a  little  too  much  consciousness  of 
superiority  to  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  but  his  ready  tact,  his  thor- 
oughly generous  nature,  surrounded 
this  thorn  of  pride  as  with  a  gracious 
leafacre  which  seldom  allowed  of 
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wounding  contact  with  its  sharp  sting. 
Mr.  Rohan  was  in  appearance  younger 
by  three  or  four  years  than  his  real 
age,  now  nearly  twenty-eight.  In  Mr. 
North's  house  he  always  met  the  cor- 
dial welcome  due  to  the  son  of  a  dear 
friend.  And  there  he  spent  most  of 
his  holidays — if  there  were  any  part  of 
his  life  which  could  be  specially  disen- 
gaged in  an  existence  which  resembled 
too  much  one  unbroken  holiday. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


METHODISM  IN  IRELAND. 


OF  all  the  countries  in  which  Meth- 
odism obtained  an  ardent  following, 
Ireland  was  probably  the  one  where 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  neglected 
opened  most  warmly  to  the  new  spirit- 
ual life  which  it  brought.  It  was  in 
Ireland  that  John  "Wesley  found  the 
strongest  encouragement  and  justifica- 
tion of  what  might  well  be  called  his 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  En"1- 
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land.  Always  unhappy  in  their  relig- 
ious history,  the  Irish  people  were 
cruelly  torn  and  set  at  variance  by  the 
imposition  of  the  English  Church  Es- 
tablishment on  the  resentful  and  un- 
willing Roman  Catholic  population. 
Presbyterianism,  the  Scotch  importa- 
tion to  the  North  of  Ireland,  held  itself 
strictly  aloof  from  either  party;  and 
thus  the  many  descendants  of  English, 
French,  and  other  European  Protes- 
tants who  kept  the  faith  of  their  ances- 
tors, either  went  to  no  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  attended  the  one  service  held 
each  Sunday  in  the  parish  church  in  a 
listless  torpor  of  mind,  never  roused 
thei-e  by  spiritual  sustenance  to 
warmth  and  vital  religion. 

A  hundred  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  rare  indeed  to  find  the  spiritual 
head  of  a  parish,  the  rector,  preaching 
or  praying  in  his  church.  But  at  noon 
each  Sunday  the  bell  of  city,  town,  or 


country  parish  rang  out  a  sleepy  sum- 
mons to  worship. 

The  curate,  the  needy,  ill-paid,  hired 
servant  of  the  absent  or  indolent  rec- 
tor, entering  the  vestry-room,  put  on  a 
white  robe  and  bands,  strode  solemnly 
to  the  reading-desk,  and  doled  out,  as  a 
matter  of  official  requisition,  such  por- 
tions of  the  English  Prayer-book  as 
would  serve  for  the  morning's  duties. 
A  parish  clerk  croaked  the  responses 
or  whined  out  the  "amen;"  pitched 
the  tune  (when  any  semblance  of  mu- 
sic was  attainable),  to  which  chant  and 
psalm  might  be  said  or  sung ;  attend- 
ed the  minister  to  the  vestry,  assisted 
him  in  the  substitution  of  a  black  robe 
for  the  white  one,  and  preceded  him  to 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit  -  stairs,  which, 
having  seen  the  preacher  ascend,  the 
clerk,  conscious  of  duties  all  fulfilled, 
then  betook  himself  and  his  "amen" 
to  a  sheltered  nook  behind  his  desk, 
where  a  tranquil  slumber  refreshed  his 
quiet  mind. 

Above,  the  curate  droned  out  a  weak 
starveling  of  a  discourse,  often  mere- 
ly one  of  the  printed  homilies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Inane  and  incon- 
sequent, it  was  happily  brief;  and  when 
its  conclusion  was  signified  by  the  as- 
scription  "  Now  unto,  etc,"  the  few  lis- 
teners, with  a  simultaneous  movement 
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of  satisfaction  and  alacrity  (the  first  of 
that  kind  through  it  all),  rose  to  their 
feet,  shook  themselves  awake,  and  dis- 
persed with  the  score  of  religious  duty 
cleared  for  another  week. 

But  at  the  coming  of  Wesley  and 
his  disciples  there  was  a  shaking  of 
these  dry  bones,  a  rending  of  the 
scales  and  cobwebs  that  blinded  and 
choked  all  spiritual  life.  Preachers 
were  stationed  in  almost  every  town, 
whence  they  rode* over  a  circuit  many 
miles  in  extent.  Over  wild  mountain 
roads,  through  untracked  bogs,  in  the 
by-ways  and  lanes,  went  the  preacher 
on  his  sober,  strong  horse,  with  well- 
filled  saddle-bags  depending  on  either 
side  (replaced  in  later  years  by  the 
more  compact  and  seemly  valise). 
From  one  farm-house  to  another  the 
tidings  went,  "The  preacher  is  com- 
ing!" The  farmer  best  able  (though 
all,  indeed,  were  disposed)  to  receive 
him  sent  word  to  friends  and  neigh- 
bors that  his  house  was  to  be  the  place 
of  meeting. 

The  good -wife  bestirred  herself  to 
air  her  homespun  linen  and  spread  the 
one  spare  bed  (often  the  poorer  farm- 
ers would  give  up  their  own)  ;  the 
best  piece  of  bacon  was  taken  down 
from  the  kitchen  rafters  to  be  boiled  ; 
and  maybe,  if  the  housewife  were 
thrifty,  there  would  be  a  chicken  for 
the  pot  or  a  goose  for  the  spit;  the 
huge  iron  boiler,  hung  on  the  long 
crane  over  the  glowing  peat-fire,  filled 
with  laughing  potatoes  which  bubbled 
and  spluttered  till  they  were  teemed 
into  the  shallow  basket  of  unpeeled 
osiers,  the  "  skip,"  where,  slanting  be- 
fore the  hot  turf  coals,  the  last  touch 
of  perfection  was  given  to  their  white, 
mealy  substance. 

Then  the  earth  en -floored  kitchen, 
swept  with  the  broom,  or  besom,  of 


fresh  purple  heather,  was  set  out  with 
a  deal  table,  and  on  the  homespun-linen 
cloth  the  delft  ware  and  pewter  from 
the  dresser  were  placed  to  do  honor  to 
the  coming  of  the  preacher. 

"When  evening  fell,  from  the  farms 
on  the  hill-side  and  the  low-lying  bog 
land,  from  comfortable  cottage  and 
miserable  cabin,  the  people  flocked — 
the  Adamses,  the  Reids,  the  Burnses, 
the  Scotts,  and  Humphreys,  with  other 
names  indicating  French  or  Welsh  or 
more  Northern  origin.  The  large 
kitchen  and  best  rooms  were  filled 
with  such  seats  and  benches  as  could 
be  had.  The  preacher  moved  among 
the  people  with  words  of  friendly 
greeting  and  interest.  Then,  when  the 
gathering  was  complete,  he  took  his 
place  behind  a  table  or  a  high-backed 
wooden  chair,  and  giving  out  one  of 
Wesley's  or  Fletcher's  hymns,  led  the 
untrained  voices  in  the  singing.  A 
few  verses  read  from  the  Bible  follow- 
ed, one  of  which  he  took  for  his  text, 
and  preached  therefrom  to  these  poor, 
unlettered,  but  loving  and  kindly  peo- 
ple. It  was  verily  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  The  life  and  death  of  the  Re- 
deemer, his  resurrection  and  perpetual 
intercession,  were  brought  among  them 
almost  as  with  a  bodily  presence. 
They  must  follow  this  great  Exemplar : 
life  was  worth  nothing  but  to  offer  up 
in  imitation  of  him,  and  they  must  re- 
pent and  be  converted  by  the  direct 
evidence  and  communication  of  the 
Spirit  with  their  own ;  till  that  was  ob- 
tained there  was  no  sure  ground  for 
hope.  Before  every  soul  were  two 
roads;  one  led  to  heaven, the  other  to 
hell :  a  hell  of  endless  torture  and  ag- 
ony —  fiery,  but  dark  with  the  black- 
ness of  everlasting  despair;  a  heaven 
of  endless  Sabbaths  of  praise  and  com- 
munion with  Christ  and  God,  and  com- 
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panionship  of  holy  angels,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  which  the  act  of  conversion 
would  fit  them  even  in  death's  last 
agony.  The  soul  that  turned  to  Christ 
would  enter  on  everlasting  bliss.  Flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come — escape  from 
the  punishment  of  an  incensed  Deity : 
that  was  life's  best,  only  aim  and  end. 

Such  was  the  theology  that  roused 
and  fired  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  of 
Wesley's  followers,  and  brought  with 
it  a  rude  savor  of  life  unto  life ;  inas- 
much as  fanaticism  is  higher  than 
spiritual  atrophy,  and  any  faith  in  or 
conception  of  eternal  life,  even  simple 
and  crude  as  was  that  of  these  enthu- 
siasts, is  better  than  a  swinish  wallow- 
ing in  low  materialism. 

These  poor  people,  naturally  affec- 
tionate and  hopeful,  took  the  brighter 
side  home  to  their  hearts  more  than 
the  terrible  parts  of  the  doctrine.  A 
deep  reverence  and  love  for  the  preach- 
er supplied  them  with  the  elements  of 
hero  and  saint  worship  which  their 
Protestantism  denied  them.  The  lit- 
erature which  the  Methodists  published 
and  circulated  was,  it  is  true,  narrow 
and  circumscribed  ;  but  it  awoke  a  love 
of  books  and  an  ambition  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

But  that  which  elevated  the  first 
Methodist  preachers  to  the  dignity  of 
the  true  missionary  of  the  Gospel  was 
the  great  influence  which  they  acquired 


over  the  daily  lives  of  the  peasants. 
Their  coming  was  a  festival ;  the  prep- 
arations for  it  brought  into  play  every 
feeling  of  self-respect  and  hospitality. 
Always  coming  from  a  rank  above  the 
greater  part  of  their  people,  often  pos- 
sessing the  education  and  habits  of 
gentlemen,  the  preachers  preached  by 
their  friendly  counsel  and  taught  by 
their  example  the  gospel  of  cleanliness 
and  sobriety,  gentle  manners,  whole- 
some food,  and  dry  habitations.  Bless- 
ed be  such  messengers,  under  whatso- 
ever banner  of  faith  they  come ! 

The  vast  growth  and  spread  of 
Methodism  throughout  Christendom 
have  naturally  caused  it  to  outgrow 
this  early  simple  form.  But  though 
it  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  Protestantism,  it  can 
never  surely  lose  the  vitality,  the  ear- 
nestness, and  the  missionary  spirit 
which  characterized  its  upspringing, 
perhaps  in  a  greater  measure  than  any 
other  denomination.  In  the  history  of 
the  religious  movements  of  Christen- 
dom, the  name  of  John  Wesley  must 
always  represent  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent, most  pathetic  outbursts  of  hu- 
man longing  for  spiritual  life  and  di- 
vine revelation,  and  a  faith  which  had 
its  birth  in  the  throes  of  earnest  souls 
striving  for  a  higher  spiritual  existence 
in  this  world  and  in  their  hopes  of  the 
life  to  come. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  PREACHER'S  FAMILY. 


TIIE  Rev.  James  Crawford  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Erna  circuit  by  the 
Methodist  Conference,  and  had  been  a 
resident  of  that  small  town  since  the 
previous  summer.  With  his  wife  and 
Nannie  Humphreys,  the  little  maid  of 
all  work,  the  best  and  most  helpful  of 
her  class,  he  had  occupied  the  small 
house  allotted  to  the  residing  preach- 
er's family. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  the  utmost 
seclusion;  for  Mrs.  Crawford  was  an 
invalid,  seldom  able  to  attend  even  the 
Sunday  service  conducted  by  her  hus- 
band. The  preacher's  only  daughter 
was  absent,  a  governess  in  the  South 
of  Ireland ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  vacation  in  the  holidays,  had 
not  lived  in  Erna  until,  late  in  the  win- 
ter, she  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
the  last  illness  of  her  mother. 

After  Mrs.  Crawford's  death  had 
made  the  small  household  still  smaller, 
Miss  Crawford  resigned  her  charge  in 
Lady  Stanley's  family,  feeling  that 
henceforth  her  father  must  be  her  chief 
care.  Until  the  close  of  the  year  he 
could  not  enter  the  list  of  superannu- 
ated preachers ;  his  duties  must  all  be 
fulfilled — the  long  rides  and  evening 
meetings  through  the  country  during 
the  week,  the  Sunday  preachings  in 
town.  All  his  daughter's  affection  and 
companionship  were  needed  to  minis- 


ter to  his  comfort  and  to  lessen  his 
grief.  She  had  applied  for,  and  ob- 
tained, a  position  in  the  young  ladies' 
day-school  of  Erna,  an  institution  long 
established,  and  admirably  conducted 
by  Miss  Henley. 

Miss  Crawford's  time  was  busily  oc- 
cupied, and  left  no  idle  hours  for  the 
visiting  and  gossiping  which  were  the 
chief  employment  of  the  young  ladies 
of  Erna.  So  it  happened  that  she  was 
almost  a  stranger  in  the  town,  nor  had 
the  "  Society  "  been  able  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  on  her  character  and  man- 
ners in  its  usual  thorough  and  conclu- 
sive way. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  one  of  the  gener- 
ation of  preachers  which  followed  im- 
mediately after  Wesley  and  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  property 
in  one  of  the  middle  counties  of  Ire- 
land— one  of  that  old  race  of  squires 
who  rode  hard,  drank  deep,  and  played 
high.  The  mother  of  .James  Crawford 
was  greatly  superior  to  most  of  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  the  time.  Her 
pure  nature  and  devout  mind  strongly 
influenced  the  character  of  her  young- 
est son;  and  when  a  severe  attack  of 
pulmonary  disease  brought  him  more 
than  ever  under  her  care,  her  teachings 
and  counsels  decided  the  religious  bent 
of  his  mind.  Upon  his  recovery,  he 
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at  once  entered  upon  the  four  years  of 
probation  which  precede  ordination  to 
the  regular  ministry  in  the  Wesleyan 
Society.  The  out-door  life  and  exer- 
cise on  horseback  which  his  new  call- 
ing necessitated,  completed  the  young 
man's  cure.  He  grew  tall  and  robust, 
and  from  his  healthy  cheek  and  frame 
all  trace  of  disease  vanished.  Among 
the  people  to  whom  he  preached  he 
was  almost  an  object  of  worship,  his 
gentle  breeding  and  gracious,  kindly 
manner  at  once  winning  their  hearts : 
the  poorer  of  his  hearers  looked  up  to 
him  with  entire  reverence  and  love,  and 
those  who  were  his  equals  in  educa- 
tion and  habits  of  life  found  him  a 
genial  companion  as  well  as  an  exam- 
ple of  sincere  and  devoted  Christian 
life.  It  was  in  the  last  year  of  his 
probation  that  he  met  Ellen  Moore,  the 
daughter  of  a  yeoman  farmer  in  the 
County  Fermanagh,  whose  house  open- 
ed to  receive  the  disciples  of  Wesley. 
Modest  and  simple,  but  with  great  na- 
tive force  of  character,  this  young  girl 
won  Mr.  Crawford's  tender  and  abiding 
love,  and  he  soon  drew  from  her  such 
response  to  his  feelings  as  encouraged 
him  to  ask  old  "Walter  Moore  for  this, 
his  only  daughter. 

To  Ellen  Moore  the  young  preacher 
appeared,  not  only  as  her  ideal  hus- 
band, but  as  the  guide  who  would  lead 
her  to  the  highest,  most  spiritual  life. 
Her  parents,  loving  and  indulgent,  gave 
up  the  prospect  of  a  wealthier  suitor, 
and  in  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's regular  ministry  Ellen  Moore 
left  her  home  of  comfort,  and  her  life 
of  freedom  from  care  and  fatigue,  to 
take  up  the  one  of  privation,  unrest, 
and  frequent  loneliness  which,  as  a 
preacher's  wife,  she  must  henceforth 
accept. 

For  thirty  years  of  wedded  life  they 


dwelt  in  love  and  peace  with  each  oth- 
er* but  their  outward  circumstances 
were  sadly  opposed  to  all  ideas  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  From  cir- 
cuit to  circuit  the  preacher  must  move 
at  the  decree  of  the  Conference,  at  in- 
tervals of  one,  two,  or  at  most  three 
years.  No  sooner  had  habitation  and 
friends  in  one  place  become  home-like 
and  familiar  than  the  preacher's  wife 
must  set  herself  to  lift  her  household 
gods  and  move  to  the  new,  brief  shel- 
ter. Only  to  the  children  was  the 
"moving"  the  great  event  and  frolic 
of  their  life.  There  were  four  chil- 
dren born  to  the  Crawfords,  but  an 
epidemic  had  swept  through  the  coun- 
try where  they  were  and  left  them 
childless,  but  for  this  one  daughter, 
Eleanor  of  our  story. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
this  last  beloved  child,  spared,  as  they 
believed,  to  their  heart-wrung  prayers, 
should  be  to  both  parents  the  one  cen- 
tral interest  in  their  life.  How  best  to 
guide  and  train  this  darling  child  was 
their  chief  thought.  At  first  the  dom- 
inant idea  of  evangelical  religion,  the 
salvation  of  her  soul,  seemed  the  only 
worthy  object,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  had 
striven  to  implant  in  her  love  and  obe- 
dience to  every  rule  of  the  Methodist 
discipline. 

But  something  of  persistent  if  un- 
conscious opposition  which  she  met  in 
the  mind  of  Eleanor,  in  all  else  so  doc- 
ile and  loving,  led  the  mother  to  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  principles  and 
ordinances  of  the  sect.  Her  own 
mind,  ripened  by  life  and  its  experi- 
ences, found  many  things  repugnant 
which  in  earlier  years  she  had  un- 
doubtingly  accepted.  Little  by  little 
she  ceased  to  constrain  Eleanor's  relig- 
ious inclinations;  and  while  seeking 
for  the  best  mental  sustenance  for  her 
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child  she  felt  her  own  spirit  enlighten- 
ed, strengthened,  and  enlarged.  Very 
soon  she  had  placed  her  mental  life 
outside  of  the  narrow  pale  of  that  re- 
ligion which,  in  the  exaggerated  views 
natural  to  newly  awakened  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  in  the  ardor  of  its  in- 
experienced zeal,  would  have  its  disci- 
ples regard  life  as  a  vain  show — a  de- 
lusion, whose  every  joy  and  delight 
must  be  put  aside  and  trampled  under- 
foot, whose  short  span  was  of  no  value 
save  as  it  gave  a  brief  space  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  an  exacting,  jealous 
Deity. 

Mrs.  Crawford's  unceasing  efforts 
were  directed  toward  obtaining  for 
Eleanor  the  best  conditions  for  growth 
in  light  and  knowledge.  Sacrificing 
her  delight  in  the  presence  of  her 
child,  she  sent  her  to  a  school  at  a  dis- 
tance, where  education  reached  the 
highest  standard  of  the  day ;  and  when 
the  summer  and  Christmas  holidays 
had  brought  Eleanor  home  to  the  lit- 
tle household,  the  happiness  which  the 
mother  felt  in  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  her  daughter's  mind  fully  re- 
paid her  for  her  self-denial.  Unre- 
strained love  and  recognition  of  each 
other's  growth  and  progress  almost 
atoned  to  both  for  the  long  months  of 
separation. 

A  few  more  years  passed,  and  Mr. 
Crawford  was  still  going  the  rounds  of 
his  circuit,  now  in  one  part  of  Ireland, 
now  in  another,  diligently  preaching  to 
and  exhorting,  teaching  and  comfort- 
ing, the  poor  people  among  whom  he 
chiefly  labored.  But  the  life  of  fatigue 
and  exposure  was  telling  rapidly  on 
him ;  his  head  was  whiter,  his  shoul- 
ders more  bent  than  his  years  should 
have  found  them.  His  gentle,  affec- 
tionate nature,  while  it  forbade  him  to 
impose  any  restrictions  or  obligations 


on  the  conscience  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  made  him  tremble  lest  in 
leaving  the  old,  safe  harbor  of  implicit 
belief  in  the  rules  and  doctrines  of 
their  faith,  they  might  drift  into  what 
was  to  him  the  stormy  sea  of  advan- 
cing thought. 

When,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  El- 
eanor left  school,  her  mother  accepted 
for  her  the  offer  of  a  place  as  govern- 
ess to  the  young  children  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  County  Wicklow.  His 
wife  and  Mrs.  Crawford  had  been 
close  friends  in  girlhood,  and  Eleanor's 
mother  knew  that  in  her  home  she 
would  find  a  bright  and  easy  opening 
to  the  path  of  her  governess  life. 

Almost  of  the  same  age  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley's  elder  daughters,  Eleanor 
shared  in  their  more  advanced  studies 
while  teaching  the  little  ones  of  the 
family;  and,  in  the  society  of  the 
household  and  its  many  guests,  she 
was  quickly  learning  the  highest  mean- 
ing of  education  and  refinement.  But 
Mrs.  Crawford's  health,  which  she  had 
for  some  months  felt  was  becoming 
seriously  impaired,  suffered  from  the 
loss  of  Eleanor's  companionship;  and 
now,  by  one  of  those  strange  chances 
which  befall  even  the  most  tranquil 
and  obscure  lives,  Mr.  Crawford  was 
assigned  to  the  circuit  of  Erna,  the 

o  * 

town  close  to  the  birthplace  of  Ellen 
Moore,  Kilrogan  Cottage,  where  she 
had  met  and  wedded  James  Crawford. 
In  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  left  it  a  bride,  father, 
mother,  and  brothers  were  dead  and 
gone.  The  farm  of  Kilrogan,  still  a 
"  freehold,"  had  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  widow  of  David,  eldest  son 
of  old  Walter  Moore.  Childless  and 
miserly,  she  lived  almost  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  save  that  she  went  occasionally 
to  Presbyterian  meeting  or  Methodist 
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preaching,  disposed  to  the  solid  respect- 
ability of  the  first  or  the  ardent  out- 
pourings of  the  last  by  the  state  of  the 
crops  and  markets,  and  as  she  was  thus 
influenced  to  a  buoyant  or  a  despairing 
contemplation  of  life  and  her  eternal 
interests. 

The  effect  on  Mrs.  Crawford  of  find- 
ing herself  again  in  the  scenes  of  her 
early  life  only  to  know  that  she  was 
an  alien,  wrongfully  deprived  of  all  to 
which  she  had  a  right,  could  not  be 
other  than  depressing  and  injurious. 
Her  strength  declined  rapidly,  and,feel- 
ing  that  her  days  were  numbered,  she 
sent  for  Eleanor.  While  her  life  was 
fading  quietly  away,  the  mother  was 
hardly  a  moment  separated  from  her 
child.  To  their  perfect  love  and  com- 
munion death  could  bring  but  an  out- 
ward parting,  leaving  the  divine  conso- 
lation of  a  higher  union  when  death's 
narrow  river  should  be  safely  crossed. 


When  the  wife  and  mother,  so  lov- 
ing and  so  beloved,  was  laid  in  the 
graveyard  on  the  green,  and  flower- 
studded  hill -side  where  many  gener- 
ations of  the  Moores  slept,  Eleanor 
found  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of 
selfish  sorrow.  Her  father,  broken  and 
aged  by  his  grief,  claimed  all  her  care. 
When  he  was  again  able  to  resume  his 
labors,  the  occupation  which  she  had 
secured  at  Miss  Henley's  school  fortu- 
nately called  her  from  her  lonely  home 
and  supplied  healthful  interest  and  em- 
ployment to  Eleanor's  mind  and  pow- 
ers. In  her  father's  presence  she  kept 
a  brave  courage  and  a  bright  face ;  her 
leisure  hours  were  given  to  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  small  home  and  the  culti- 
vation of  her  mind.  She  faced  her  lot 
cheerfully,  with  a  hope  in  the  days  to 
come  which  lightened  and  inspirited 
the  commonplace  routine  of  her  daily 
life. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


EQUINE  AND  SISTERLY  DISCIPLINE. 


A  FEW  days  after  the  Missionary 
Meeting,  the  duties  of  the  circuit  again 
called  Mr.  Crawford  from  home.  The 
steady  old  mare  Maggie  waited  at  the 
door,  with  a  compact  travelling  valise 
strapped  behind  the  saddle.  Nannie, 
the  one  servant,  was  in  the  hall,  giving 
the  last  touch  to  the  brushing  of  her 
master's  long  riding- cloak.  Eleanor 
was  receiving  her  father's  good-bye 
kiss  and  cautions  as  to  going  out  in 
the  showery,  uncertain  weather ;  then, 
after  a  little  hesitating  pause,  looking 
wistfully  into  her  face,  he  said, "  Dear, 
if  you  could  bring  yourself  to  go  to 


class  -  meeting    this   week,  I   think   it 
would  be  best." 

This  was  the  institution  of  the  "  So- 
ciety "  of  all  others  most  distasteful  to 
Eleanor,  but  she  could  not  resist  the 
pleading,  deprecating  tone  of  her  fa- 
ther's suggestion,  and  she  answered, 
"  I  will  go  there  this  once,  father,  and 
tell  you  faithfully  whether  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  do  so  again.  I  know  you 
would  not  have  me  go  to  any  service 
for  form's  sake  only." 

"  No,  no,  dear,  surely ;  but,  you  see, 
there  is  a  watch  kept  on  the  preacher's 
family,  and  a  particular  notice  taken  of 
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their  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  it  is  well  to  be  at  peace  with 
those  who  are  so  near  to  our  daily 
path." 

And  with  a  loving  kiss  and  a  little 
tap  on  Eleanor's  shoulder,  the  preacher 
mounted  his  faithful  quadruped  and 
jogged  leisurely  down  the  street.  The 
mare  knew  well  the  work  that  lay  be- 
fore her,  and  set  her  pace  to  such  meas- 
ure as  would  take  her  over  the  many 
miles  of  the  circuit's  round  with  the 
least  inconvenience  to  herself.  There 
were  bright  points  of  good  feed  and 
stabling  in  the  prospect,  and  she  set- 
tled to  her  work  solidly  and  circum- 
spectly. She  had  carried  her  present 
master  many  a  year,  the  one  fault  of 
her  else  perfect  disposition  being  a 
constant  hankering  after  the  side  of 
the  road. 

In  the  preacher's  long  lonely  rides, 
the  habit  of  reverie  had  grown  upon 
him,  and  the  mare's  gentle  amble  was 
not  apt  to  disturb  his  inward  commun- 
ings.  The  hawthorn  hedges,  tender 
and  toothsome  m  spring,  afforded 
many  a  refreshing  mouthful  to  the 
wise  animal  before  her  master  was 
roused  to  a  sense  of  undue  pressure 
between  the  thorny  hedge  and  the  sad- 
dle. Then,  too,  the  boundary  of  the 
road  was  not  always  a  flowery  hedge. 
Often  it  was  a  deep  dike,  or  a  shal- 
low stream  where  the  flax  was  going 
through  its  unsavory  process  of  decay, 
and  of  late  Mr.  Crawford  had  felt  he 
must  bestir  himself  to  reclaim  Mag- 
gie's erratic  propensity,  feeling  that  his 
own  want  of  watchful  discipline  was 
to  blame.  The  good  man  would  on 
such  occasions  vent  a  little  of  the  car- 
nal impatience  long  since  banished 
from  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men  by  his  meek,  apostolic  rule  of  life. 
It  would  have  moved  the  gravest  lis- 


tener with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and 
incongruous  to  hear  the  mild  and  gen- 
tle old  man's  voice  raised  in  sonorous 
reproach  to  Maggie  when  she  had  fair- 
ly crowded  him  against  the  edge  of  the 
road. 

"Ha,  you  jade  !  into  the  ditch  again, 
will  you?  Come  back  to  the  road, 
you  backsliding  Behemoth !  you  ill- 
disciplined  quadruped  obliquity !  Out 
of  the  hedge,  I  say,  or  you  shall  surely 
smart  with  a  taste  of  righteous  wrath  !" 

At  this  climax  of  objurgation  Mag- 
gie gave  ear  and  hearkened :  she  was 
not  unaware  of  a  spur  in  dangerous 
proximity,  and  she  sidled  back  to  the 
highway  with  an  air  of  virtuous  de- 
termination which  seemed  unassailable 
by  even  the  floweriest  of  hawthorns, 
holding  on  her  course  so  straight  that 
in  a  little  while  she  had  lulled  her  mas- 
ter into  dream-land,  when  another  lapse 
to  the  roadside,  another  rousing  of  the 
preacher's  consciousness,  entailed  a  rep- 
etition of  the  whole  performance. 

On  the  "Wednesday  afternoon,  when 
the  members  in  full  standing  met,  ac- 
cording to  their  wont,  in  class,  Eleanor 
prepared  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  her 
father  very  reluctantly,  and  with  a 
sense  of  apparent  hypocrisy  which 
brought  a  tinge  of  shame  to  her  cheek. 
The  lion-headed  brass  knocker  sound- 
ed a  rat-tat  of  humble  and -subdued 
but  persistent  claim  for  admission. 
Nannie  opened,  and  ushered  in  Mrs. 
Quigley  and  Miss  Riley,  who  sent  a 
message  to  Eleanor  that  they  had  call- 
ed to  accompany  her  to  class-meeting. 

"'Tis  the  little  ould  maid,"  said 
Nannie,  when  she  had  gone  up  to  Elea- 
nor, "and  the  red -faced  widdy." 
(Nannie's  long  habit  of  criticising  her 
master's  hearers  was  too  confirmed  to 
be  broken  up  now.)  "  They're  come  to 
'scort  you  to  cla-as-meetin',  miss  dear, 
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as  if  ye  couldn't  find  the  way  yourself ! 
Ah !  put  on  yer  new  bonnet,  dear ; 
'twill  take  the  shine  out  o'  their  ould 
wisps." 

Eleanor  laughed — how  could  she  re- 
sist Nannie's  tongue  ? — and  went  down 
and  received  her  volunteer  escort  as 
cordially  as  her  feelings  for  them  al- 
lowed, and  after  a  short  and  pious  ex- 
hortation from  the  two  friends  she  left 
the  house  with  them. 

Nannie  stood  at  the  door,  looking 
after,  her  keen  brown  eyes  glancing 
sharply,  her  head  set  on  one  side,  her 
small  figure  poised  as  if  she  were  going 
to  hop  after  them  like  the  robin  she 
so  much  resembled.  "  The  little  one's 
for  all  the  world  like  a  piece  o'  whin- 
stone  with  the  sticky  whins  round  it, 
and  the  big  one  might  be  own  cousin 
to  Jeremiah  or  the  mother-in-law  o' 
mournin'  Job  himself,  she's  that  dis- 
mal -  lookin',"  was  Nannie's  compi'e- 
hensive  commentary  on  the  two  friends. 
"The  Loi'd  keep  that  innocent  darlin' 
from  their  clutches.  They'll  pluck  her 
as  bare  as  a  Michaelmas  goose !" 

Nannie,  having  given  this  relief  to 
her  feelings,  slammed  the  door  and  re- 
treated to  her  kitchen,  where,  with  her 
round  little  arms  bared,  she  betook 
herself  to  the  making  of  her  unequal- 
led potato-cakes.  With  a  flat  wooden 
slab,  whereto  a  bridge-like  handle  was 
fastened,  called  a  bruiser,  she  attacked 
the  white  peeled  potatoes  smoking  on 
the  bake-board,  keeping  time  with  the 
rub -dub -dub  of  the  bruiser  to  the 
hymn  "  A  charge  to  keep  I  have ;"  for 
Nannie  was  a  stanch,  if  not  a  meek, 
Methodist,  and  had  many  comforting 
and  tuneful  hymns  at  call  wherewithal 
to  lighten  and  speed  her  work. 

Nannie  was  the  orphan  child  of  a 
servant  of  Eleanor's  grandmother. 
Mrs.  Moore  had  taken  her  from  her  dy- 


ing mother's  arms  and  carefully  reared 
her  till  she  was  fourteen,  then  sent  her 
to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Crawford,  to  be 
the  nurse  of  little  Eleanor,  just  born. 
No  ties  of  relationship  interfered  with 
Nannie's  utter  devotion  to  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford and  her  baby,  while  she  looked  up 
to  "  the  master "  as  to  a  superior  be- 
ing. Through  the  trouble  and  sickness 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  three 
elder  children,  Nannie's  devotion  and 
unselfishness  had  been  the  mainstay  of 
the  family ;  and  Mrs.  Crawford  knew 
that  while  Nannie  lived  Eleanor  Avould 
have  a  friend  of  unalterable  fidelity. 
Nannie  was  very  small,  but  she  had  a 
perfectly  healthy  body,  with  an  im- 
mense capacity  for  work.  She  was 
shrewd  and  clear-sighted  in  all  matters 
of  marketing  and  bargaining,  and  had 
a  keen  insight  into  character. 

Since  the  return  of  Mr.  Crawford  to 
his  wife's  birthplace,  which  Avas  also 
hers,  Nannie  had  contrived  to  make 
two  or  three  visits  to  the  old  home- 
stead. It  was  now,  as  we  have  said, 
in  the  sole  (and,  as  Nannie  believed, 
unrighteous)  possession  of  Mrs.  David 
Moore,  the  widow  of  Mrs.  Crawford's 
eldest  brother;  and  for  this  "interlo- 
per," as  she  called  her,  Nannie  had 
conceived  a  deep  dislike  and  distrust. 

The  visit  which  Eleanor  received 
from  Mrs.  Quigley  and  Miss  Riley  was 
the  result  of  a  serious  talk  which  these 
ladies  had  held  after  the  supper-party 
at  Mrs.  Wright's.  They  had  agreed 
that  Eleanor's  attitude  toward  the 
"Society,"  its  services  and  interests, 
was  of  a  lukewarm  character,  most  un- 
becoming in  any  member,  much  more 
so  in  the  daughter  of  the  minister. 

"Sister  Riley,"  said  Mrs.  Quigley, 
solemnly,  "  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  our 
minister,  as  well  as  to  our  own  souls,  to 
take  this  motherless  girl's  eternal  wel- 
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fare  in  hand.  Now,  have  you  seen  her 
at  class -meeting  since  Mrs.  Crawford 
died?" 

"  No,  Sister  Quigley — I  grieve  to  say 
no,"  piped  Miss  Riley's  thin  treble. 

"  Ah !  I  fear  this  careless  sister's 
soul  will  be  required  of  us  unless  we 
stir  her  up  to  seek  after  the  one  thing 
needful." 

"  Sister  Riley,  do  be  more  guarded 
in  your  quotations  from  the  Word. 
Have  you  not  heard  that  this  'one 
thing  needful'  was  most  probably  the 
one  form  of  food  considered  as  neces- 
sary by  the  Master,  and  for  the  useless 
and  troublesome  multiplying  of  which 
Martha  was  rebuked  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear !  that  is  indeed  a  new 
idea  to  me,  Sister  Quigley,  and  I  will 
reflect  upon  it.  But,  to  return  to  our 
young  sister,  -who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
puffed  up  with  vain  and  worldly  pride. 
I  cannot  see  that  she  is  remarkable  for 
any  great  beauty;  but  doubtless  she 
has  been  deluded  with  the  belief  that 
she  is  handsome — a  fatal  snare  which 
Satan  spreads  for  souls." 

"  Yours,  dear  sister,  is  blessedly  safe 
from  any  snare  of  that  kind,"  returned 
Mrs.  Quigley,  and  poor  little  Miss  Ri- 
ley winced  while  she  received  the 
smarting  cut.  "  However,"  Mrs.  Quig- 
ley continued,  "  it  will  be  well  that  we 
both  call  on  Miss  Crawford,  and  invite 
her  to  go  with  us  next  class-day.  She 
will  not  venture  to  draw  back  from  her 
duty  while  we  are  with  her." 

Eleanor's  promise  to  her  father  was 
the  real  reason  of  her  compliance  with 
the  zealous  ladies'  request.  She  walk- 
ed with  them  to  the  chapel,  thinking 
within  herself  that  their  conversation 
and  aspect  did  not  present  the  coming 
service  in  a  more  attractive  light. 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  this  peculiar  religious  communion 


of  the  Methodists  as  it  existed  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  a 
few  words  will  serve  to  describe  it. 
Full  membership  in  the  class  presup- 
posed a  decided  conversion  and  full 
assurance  and  enjoyment  of  "grace," 
and  the  certainty  of  "  salvation."  There 
is  a  leader,  who,  after  the  opening  hymn 
and  prayer,  makes  a  report  of  his  own 
spiritual  progress,  trials,  backslidings, 
temptations,  and  triumphs.  The  mem- 
bers in  turn  follow  with  the  same  men- 
tal dissection.  All  are  expected  to 
speak;  though  neophytes,  or  those 
whose  calling  and  election  are  not 
felt  to  be  quite  sure,  are  welcome  to 
a  silent  participation  in  the  meeting. 

Eleanor  sat  at  the  end  of  the  long 
form  where  her  two  spiritual  guides 
had  settled;  she  was  close  to  one  of 
the  tall  bare  windows.  The  light  was 
fading,  the  evening  gray  and  sad;  a 
solemn  wind  was  soughing  through 
the  ancient  sycamores  outside,  and  sent 
their  branches  waving,  like  grim  shad- 
owy arms,  against  the  panes.  A  sud- 
den drift  of  rain  beat  on  the  glass,  and 
mingled  with  the  monotonous  voice  of 
the  class-leader,  who  mourned  his  short- 
comings and  the  assaults  of  Satan  on 
his  weak  soul.  Now  and  then,  a  sym- 
pathizing sister  filled  the  pauses  with  a 
fervent  groan ;  then  one  member  after 
another  rose  and  gave  the  history  of 
his  or  her  morbid  self  -  examinations, 
which  were  impassioned  and  fervid, 
maudlin  and  selfish,  or  full  of  vague 
hopes  and  expectations,  as  each  indi- 
viduality gave  its  distinctive  coloring 
to  the  confession. 

Eleanor  had  silently  resisted  various 
promptings  of  her  neighbors  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  her  testimony,  and  sat 
wondering  at  the  strange  form  which 
this  ordination  of  Wesley  was  assum- 
ing. He  had,  without  doubt,  conceived 
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of  this  discipline  of  his  declared  follow- 
ers as  being  of  supreme  use  in  bring- 
ing them  into  close  mutual  depend- 
ence, for  spiritual  fellowship  and  Chris- 
tian communion.  As  Eleanor  saw  it 
now,  it  seemed  only  a  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  emotions  of  the  spirit,  an 
unseemly  degradation  of  the  commun- 
ings  of  the  heart  with  the  Almighty. 
"  Oh  !"  she  thought,  "  is  this  the  mean- 
ing they  take  from  life  —  this  poor 
maundering  over  imaginary  sins  and 
conflicts  with  Satan  ?  Are  there  not 
enough  real  sorrows  and  sufferers  to 
be  healed  by  unselfish  love  and  living 
goodness?  This  was  not  the  religion 
that  filled  my  darling  mother's  heart 
with  the  joy  of  faith  in  a  future  of 
light  and  progress.  The  unwholesome 
exhalations  of  their  slavish  worship 
darken  the  blessed  sunlight  of  God's 
love.  The  very  children,  as  I  too  bit- 
terly remember,  are  taught  to  tremble 
at  the  nightmare  of  a  fearsome  grave, 
and  a  devil  waiting  to  consume  them 
in  the  tortures  of  a  material  hell.  Even 
the  merciful  Christ  is  represented  as 
forever  bleeding  and  agonizing  under 
the  wounds  which  our  sins  inflict.  Was 
that  the  object  of  his  divine  life,  his 
godlike  warfare  against  cowardice  and 
selfishness,  his  deeds  of  constant  love 
and  pity?  I  should  stifle  in  this  hor- 
rible atmosphere.  Poor,  poor  people, 
who  wrap  yourselves  in  the  cerements 
of  fear  and  selfishness;  who  shut  out 
from  your  lives  the  glory  and  the  beau- 
ty which  the  Lord  of  life  opens  all 
around !  No,  father  dear,  I  will  have 
to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
rne  to  come  here — never,  never  will  I 
seem  to  belong  to  this  false  and  unnat- 
ural religion  !" 

The  cavernous  gloom  of  the  old 
meeting-house  deepened  as  the  last 
hymn  was  droned  out,  and  the  last 


prayer  closed  by  a  succession  of  vari- 
ously toned  "  Aniens."  Old  Davy  lit  a 
feeble  glimmer  in  a  few  of  the  dark- 
est corners.  The  members  greeted 
each  other.  Mrs.  Quigley  and  Miss 
Riley  let  Eleanor  part  from  their  com- 
pany, having  found  some  congenial 
spirits  with  whom  they  could  deplore 
her  lost  state.  As  Eleanor  came  out 
of  the  chapel  she  saw  a  gentleman, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  her,  ap- 
proached with  a  deep  salutation,  and 
she  recognized  Mr.  Rohan. 

The  sudden  shower  had  cleared  the 
sky;  soft  little  stars  peeped  out;  the 
air  was  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of 
garden  and  hedge-row.  The  admiring 
light  in  Rohan's  eyes  was  bent  on  her, 
and  sent  a  warm,  glow  to  her  young 
heart.  It  was  like  stepping  from  a 
tomb  into  sunny  air.  No  wonder  her 
greeting  was  cordial  and  gentle — much 
more  than  she  was  conscious  of  mak- 
ing it — and  Rohan,  delighted  with  his 
reception,  walked  beside  her  as  she  de- 
scended the  steep,  narrow  street.  "I 
have  just  been  at  your  house,  Miss 
Crawford,"  he  said.  "Your  servant 
said  neither  you  nor  your  father  were 
at  home;  but  as  I  told  her  I  had 
a  special  message  for  you,  she  said 
I  would  be  most  likely  to  find  you 
here." 

Eleanor  regretted  that  Mr.  Rohan 
had  called  when  her  father  was  away : 
"  He  expected  to  see  you,  and  will  re- 
turn next  week.  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  gone  from  Erna  then." 

"  If  I  am  obliged  to  leave,  as  I  fear 
I  shall  be,  I  will  certainly  return,  Miss 
Crawford,  if  I  can  hope  to  see  you  and 
your  father  again.  Meantime  my  mes- 
sage is  to  you.  Mrs.  North  has  ar- 
ranged the  boating  party  for  Saturday, 
and  has  sent  me  to  claim  your  promise 
to  join  it.  We  shall  visit  sonic  of  the 
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lovely  islets  of  Lough  Erne,  and  per- 
haps see  some  of  the  ancient  ruins." 

Eleanor,  assured  of  her  father's  con- 
sent to  a  day  of  such  pleasure  as  this 


promised  to   be,  sent   a   message   of     less  day,  they  said  good-night. 


thanks  and  compliance  to  Mrs.  North. 
Rohan  added  that  the  carriage  would 
take  up  Eleanor  at  an  early  hour  on 
Saturday ;  and,  with  a  wish  for  a  cloud- 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  DAY  ON  LOUGH  ERNE. 


IT  was  a  cloudless  day  —  the  Satur- 
day chosen  for  the  boating  party,  such 
a  one  as  a  friend  once  said  she  would 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  live  through  its 
brief  hours  again ;  and  a  voyage  of 
sea-sickness  and  discomfort  had  pre- 
ceded that  morning's  enjoyment.  It 
was  cloudless,  in  so  far  that  no  heavy 
masses  of  threatening  gray  or  black 
filled  the  sky;  but  the  heavens  over 
Ireland  are  rarely  without  floating  va- 
pors to  catch  all  tints  and  reflections 
of  light.  Soft  pearl  and  violet,  silver 
white  and  royal  purple,  rise  and  sail 
over  lake  and  moor,  meadow  and 
mountain.  The  sunlight  falls  through 
their  softening  medium  in  cai'essing, 
animating  warmth — no  scorching  heat, 
to  make  the  day  spent  in  the  open  air 
an  exhausting  labor  with  a  weary  long- 
ing at  its  end  for  rest  and  shade.  A 
perfectly  fine  day  in  an  Irish  spring 
or  summer  means  an  existence  amidst 
balm  and  perfume,  sight  and  hearing 
enchanted  with  softest  atmospheric 
tints  and  the  hundred-voiced  chorus  of 
birds,  while  the  mind  loses  all  sense 
of  present  care  and  hard  reality  in  the 
wild  haunts  of  old  romance  and  poetry 
through  which  every  ruined  wall  and 
mossy  bank,  every  mountain  and  ivy- 
grown  castle,  leads  the  happy  idler 


who  can  go  a-pleasuring  in  the  loveli- 
est day  of  an  Irish  spring. 

Eleanor's  Saturday  duties  at  Miss 
Henley's  school  were  easily  remitted, 
and  she  prepared  for  her  excursion 
free  from  the  least  feeling  of  reproach 
for  work  neglected  or  postponed. 
Nannie  hopped  about,  full  of  delight 
and  pride  in  "the  child,"  which  she 
felt  her  to  be  more  than  a  mistress. 
Eleanor's  black  dress  left  no  room  for 
finery;  but  for  the  utmost  daintiness 
in  gloves  and  boots  and  soft  white 
crepe  about  neck  and  wrists  Nannie 
considered  herself  responsible.  When 
the  busy  handmaid  ran  down  to  open 
the  door  as  Mrs.  North's  carriage  drove 
up,  her  vanity  was  at  its  height  and 
her  triumph  complete,  for  Miss  Riley 
was  passing  by  to  early  meeting,  and 
saw  it  all.  Mrs.  North  entered  the  lit- 
tle plain  parlor  to  wait  for  Eleanor. 
Nothing  in  its  furniture  showed  pre- 
tense to  more  than  comfort;  but  the 
books  and  piano,  and  some  good  en- 
gravings and  slight  sketches,  with  many 
small  evidences  of  womanly  handicraft, 
spoke  of  occupants  of  fine  tastes  and 
mental  culture.  Mrs.  North  was  a  lit- 
tle ashamed  of  her  neglect  of  the  cour- 
tesy which  she  would  instantly  have 
extended  to  a  new-comer  of  quite  her 
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own  rank ;  and  as  Eleanor  entered  the 
room  her  visitor  met  her  with  all  the 
cordiality  she  could  infuse  into  her 
naturally  winning  manner.  The  social 
life  of  Ireland,  of  all  other  countries, 
has  the  most  fine -drawn  and  numer- 
ous class -distinctions;  and  between  a 
wealthy  country  gentleman's  wife  and 
a  governess  there  was  a  wide  distance, 
with  many  intermediate  steps.  Too 
independent  and  too  self-respecting  to 
be  intimidated  by  difference  of  rank, 
but  too  unaffected  to  wish  to  ignore 
it,  Eleanor  met  Mrs.  North's  friendly 
warmth  with  natural  youthful  pleas- 
ure. As  they  proceeded  to  the  car- 
riage, Mrs.  North,  presenting  her  chil- 
dren to  Eleanor,  said, 

"  I  hope  my  boy  and  girl  being  with 
us  won't  lessen  your  enjoyment,  Miss 
Crawford.  As  the  party  was  half 
planned  for  them  at  first,  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  leave  them  behind 
when  we  elders  decided  to  join  it. 
The  gentlemen  have  gone  before  on 
the  'outside  car'  to  have  the  boats 
quite  ready." 

Georgy  and  Fred  were  impatient  to 
be  off,  and  the  carriage  moved  down 
the  quiet  little  street  with  what  Nan- 
nie called  a  grand  rattle.  Eleanor 
turned  to  give  her  a  smiling  good-bye, 
and  Nannie  shut  the  door,  comfort- 
ed for  her  day  of  loneliness  by  the 
thought  that  her  darling  was  at  last 
in  her  proper  sphere  —  "among  the 
quality." 

The  discovery  which  Mrs.  North 
had  made  that  the  lady  with  whom 
Eleanor  had  been  living  was  the  sis- 
tei'-in-law  of  her  nephew's  father  gave 
them  a  topic  of  common  interest  to 
talk  about.  "  Lady  Stanley  was  a  dear 
friend  of  your  mother  when  she  was 
young,  I  believe,"  Mrs.  North  said. 
Eleanor  assented,  and  spoke  with  ten- 


der feeling  of  the  happiness  of  her  two 
years'  stay  in  Lady  Stanley's  family: 
"While  I  had  the  dearest  little  chil- 
dren for  my  pupils,  I  had  the  good- 
fortune  to  share  the  lessons  of  Miss 
Stanley  and  her  sister.  To  them  and 
to  the  masters  who  came  to  teach 
them  I  owe  the  best  part  of  my  edu- 
cation. If,  when  my  father  ceases  to 
travel  as  a  preacher,  we  could  find  a 
home  near  Briar  Mount,  where,  with- 
out leaving  him,  I  could  again  teach 
the  little  girls,  it  would  make  me  very 
happy." 

The  carriage  was  now  past  the  town, 
and  a  mile  farther  on  stopped  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow,  grassy  lane,  where 
Frank  Stanley  and  Mr.  Rohan  were 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  their  party. 
They  left  the  easy  conveyance,  and 
with  it  all  conventional  forms  and  stiff- 
ness, and  Fred  and  Georgy  had  hardly 
lighter  hearts  or  more  vigorous  ca- 
pacity for  enjoyment  than  the  elders. 
Mrs.  North  and  Eleanor,  Rohan, Frank, 
and  two  lads  of  his  own  age,  with  Mr. 
North  and  Miss  Irwin,  completed  the 
party.  The  latter  waited  now  by  the 
boat,  and  had  sole  charge  of  baskets 
and  cushions,  wraps  and  umbrellas, 
without  which  it  would  be  unheard-of 
temerity  to  attempt  an  excursion  in 
Ireland,  even  in  the  face  of  the  most 
smiling  sky.  The  two  boats,  which 
were  waiting  with  strong  young  fisher- 
men for  rowers,  held  the  party  without 
inconvenient  crowding.  They  shoved 
off  together,  and  kept  within  speaking 
distance  almost  the  whole  day. 

Lou<*h  Erne  was  at  its  loveliest  then. 

O 

At  a  short  distance  from  where  the 
boats  had  started  it  widened  out  to  a 
broad,  smooth  expanse,  all  dotted  with 
tiny  islands,  thickly  set  with  plumy 
trees.  It  was  as  if  Nature  in  some 
holiday  freak  had  pulled  a  forest  in 
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bits,  and  scattered  them  over  the  lake. 
On  some  of  these  islets  were  groups 
of  fisher  huts ;  on  others  long-stretch- 
ing farm  -  houses  ;  here  and  there  a 
trace  of  an  ancient  castle  or  monas- 
tery. The  two  boats  made  directly  for 
the  "  Holy  Island,"  where  many  devout 
Catholics  even  now  would  consider  it 
a  precious  boon  to  be  laid  for  their  last 
sleep.  An  ancient  ruin  of  an  abbey,  a 
holy  well,  and  stone  coffin,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  an  almost  perfect 
round  tower — one  of  those  mysterious 
structures  whose  origin  or  use  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute — were  on  the  isl- 
and. A  broken  and  precarious  flight 
of  stone  steps  led  from  the  abbey  floor 
to  the  frame  of  a  window ;  and  there 
the  ivy  grew  so  thick  that  Eleanor  and 
the  two  children,  stepping  through  the 
broken  wall,  sat  down  as  on  a  bank  of 
moss. 

At  the  stone  coffin  the  rowers  were 
tempting  each  other  to  a  trial  of  its 
fabled  power;  for  a  legend  said  that 
over  the  form  which  fitted  perfectly 
in  the  hollowed  stone  the  huge  mass 
would  turn,  forming  both  coffin  and 
tomb.  The  holy  well,  where  once  the 
abbess  and  her  nuns  had  found  the 
blessed  water,  was  only  a  square  dry 
stone  marked  with  the  cross,  and  with 
a  round  basin  in  the  middle.  Heaps 
of  masonry  had  fallen  all  around  from 
the  ruined  walls,  and  gradually  risen, 
with  year  after  year  of  mossy  growth, 
into  hillocks  where  mild -eyed  cows 
grazed  peacefully.  Yet  a  sort  of  saint- 
liness  pervaded  the  little  island  in  all 
its  decay,  the  sweetness  and  purity 
with  which  Nature  sanctifies  her  poor- 
est domains,  hiding  the  wounds  of  time 
and  the  failure  of  man's  devices  and 
vain  efforts  at  perpetuity  with  spring- 
ing grass  and  trailing  moss  and  star- 
flowered  brier  and  bramble. 


Ely  Lodge,  a  nobleman's  residence, 
which  occupied  one  of  the  larger  islets, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  whole  country,  was  their  next  halt. 
Here  the  lunch,  that  indispensable  el- 
ement of  a  picnic  -  party,  was  to  be 
spread;  and  the  agent  of  the  estate, 
knowing  that  Mr.  North  had  planned 
this  visit,  had  taken  care  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  it  a 
pleasant  one.  A  beautiful  slope  of 
lawn  shaded  by  great  spreading  oaks 
was  chosen  for  their  al  fresco  dining- 
room.  The  children  had  the  delight 
of  helping  to  unpack  the  baskets,  while 
the  others  visited  the  stately,  luxurious 
dwelling  which  wealth  and  taste  had 
filled  with  all  that  is  delightful  to  look 
on  and  live  among.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  family  were  absent,  but  the 
house -keeper  was  a  zealous  guide  to 
the  picture-gallery,  the  conservatories, 
and  the  dairy.  It  was,  as  Eleanor  felt, 
too  perfect,  too  luxurious.  The  wild 
and  simple  beauties  of  the  other  isl- 
ands had  more  charm,  and  she  was 
glad  to  go  with  blue -eyed,  pleasure- 
loving  Georgy  and  her  brother,  a  tall, 
shy  boy  of  thirteen,  to  ask  for  leave  to 
cross  to  the  nearest  shore  and  climb  a 
great  heather-covered  hill.  Mrs.  North 
and  Miss  Irwin  had  found  a  soft  seat 
in  a  sleep  -  inducing  nook:  "If  Miss 
Crawford  would  kindly  see  that 
Georgy  did  not  splash  into  the  water 
or  Fred  fall  from  the  hill-top,  they  were 
welcome  to  go ;"  and  so  Eleanor,  with 
Frank  and  the  two  college  youths,  took 
the  young  Norths  and  descended  the 
path  to  the  little  wharf  where  the  Ely 
Lodge  boats  lay. 

Mr.  Rohan  had  all  the  day  refrained 
from  any  marks  of  particular  attention 
to  Eleanor;  but  he  watched  every 
movement  and  listened  to  every  word. 
Now,  as  he  saw  her  face  flush  and 
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brighten  with  pleasure,  her  step,  light 
and  elastic,  keeping  pace  with  the  girl 
and  boy  who  already  felt  her  to  be  an 
understanding  and  worthy  companion 
in  their  love  of  wild  nature,  he  could 
hardly  restrain  himself  from  following 
them.  But  Mrs.  North  evidently  had 
no  idea  of  dispensing  with  his  attend- 
ance. Her  husband  had  gone  with  the 
steward  to  see  some  new  horses  in  the 
marquis's  stables,  and  the  two  ladies 
would  be  alone  unless  he  stayed ;  but 
the  proverbial  self -reward  of  virtue 
and  patience  was  not  denied  to  Rohan : 
just  as  he  saw  the  boat  drawn  up  for 
the  young  group  to  step  in,  Mr.  North 
reappeared  and  asked  where  the  chil- 
dren had  gone. 

"Across  to  climb  the  heather,"  said 
Mrs.  North,  in  a  drowsy  voice. 

"  Have  they  taken  a  wrap  or  an  um- 
brella?" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Irwin;  "why 
should  they?  They  will  be  only  an 
hour  away." 

"  Yes,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  may 
get  a  thorough  drenching,"  said  their 
careful  and  rather  fussy  papa.  "Ro- 
han, like  a  good  fellow,  run  after  with 
this  water-proof ;  I  can  stay  by  the  la- 
dies till  you  come  back." 

Rohan  did  not  take  the  time  for 
a  reply,  but  went  down  the  path  at 
such  a  pace  that  by  a  last  long  stride, 
and  almost  a  leap,  he  reached  the  boat 
as  it  shoved  off :  "  Frank,  take  an  oar, 
and  we  can  send  the  boatman  back, 
else  I  shall  be  one  too  many." 

Frank  took  the  oar,  though  not  with 
the  same  alacrity  as  Rohan,  and  they 
reached  the  opposite  shore  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  climb  up  the  hill — the 
children  considered  it  quite  worthy  to 
be  called  a  mountain — was  to  Eleanor 
the  greatest  enjoyment  of  the  day. 
The  wild,  sweet  heather  contrasting  its 
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purple  with  the  gold  of  the  furze  (the 
whin-bush,  as  the  North-country  peo- 
ple call  it) ;  the  little  streamlets  stray- 
ing in  the  most  unexpected  places; 
bushes  of  the  blueberry,  whose  dark 
fruit  would  not  be  ripe  till  late  sum- 
mer; ferns  hidden  in  shady  hollows, 
where  the  small  streams  fed  their 
growth;  everywhere  untouched,  un- 
spoiled, if  "unimproved"  nature. 
Something  in  the  girl's  soul  delighted 
in  what  was  free,  wild,  and  unconven- 
tional. Perhaps  the  restraint  in  which 
her  early  years  had  been  passed  foster- 
ed and  strengthened  this  love  of  liber- 
ty. But  she  could  never  bear  a  bird 
in  a  cage  to  be  in  her  home,  nor  hear 
a  child's  petition  for  a  holiday,  with- 
out suffering  a  pang  if  compelled  to 
say  "  no." 

Far  up  on  the  hill  they  reached  a 
cabin  where  lived  a  shepherd  to  tend 
the  flocks  of  sheep,  which  dotted  the 
heather  with  white  points  for  acres 
many  and  wide  all  around,  and  at  the 
cabin  door  a  group  of  rosy,  ragged 
children  gathered  to  see  the  wonderful 
vision  of  so  many  fine  people.  Georgy 
rushed  to  empty  her  pocket  of  nuts 
and  raisins  and  "  sweeties  "  for  the  lit- 
tle peasants  —  a  dispensation  which 
took  away  the  last  doubt  in  their  young 
minds  of  her  being  a  "raal  angel." 
The  mother  came  out,  holding  a  chair 
which,  with  a  "  flip  "  of  her  apron,  she 
dusted  and  placed  for  Eleanor  at  the 
door. 

"'Tis  too  poor  a  place  to  ask  you 
to  come  in,  my  lady,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile  and  a  courtesy, "  but  if  the  young 
ladies  and  the  young  gintlemen  would 
take  a  noggin  o'  milk,  'tis  proud  I'd  be 
to  bring  it." 

The  strangers  did  not  at  all  disdain 
a  drink  of  the  fresh  pure  milk,  and 
even  a  piece  of  oaten  bread  was  ac- 
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ceptable  to  the  children  after  then- 
climb. 

Rohan  had  not  let  his  opportunity 
of  closer  acquaintance  with  Eleanor 
go  unimproved.  By  the  most  respect- 
ful but  marked  devotion  of  manner,  he 
showed  her  how  more  than  happy  he 
was  to  wait  on  every  step,  and  antici- 
pate every  movement;  and  he  could 
have  found  her  in  no  better  mood  in 
which  to  advance  his  interest  in  her 
regard  and  her  pleasure  in  being  so 
waited  on.  It  was  a  new  experience 
to  her.  All  her  life  she  had  been  so 
far  removed  from  the  admiration  of 
men — such  at  least  as  could  at  all  ap- 
proach to  any  level  of  sympathy  with 
her  nature — that  this  first  incense  was 
undeniably  sweet  and  grateful. 

Seeing  her  so  freshly  pleased  with 
the  lough  and  its  beautiful  islands,  its 
shores,  and  the  hills  framing  it  round, 
he  set  himself  to  tell  her  every  wild  le- 
gend and  bit  of  fairy  lore  belonging 
to  it  that  he  could  remember  to  have 
ever  heard.  On  their  way  down  the 
hill,  he  kept  close  to  her,  and  drew  her 
to  talk  of  her  books,  her  tastes,  her 
father,  and  her  past  life,  as  she  could 
hardly  have  believed  possible  with  one 
so  little  while  ago  a  stranger.  When 
they  had  returned  to  Ely  Island,  Mrs. 
North  looked  at  her  a  little  keenly  as 
she  came,  holding  Georgy  by  the  hand. 
Something  new  was  in  Eleanor's  face, 
a  deeper  tint  on  her  cheeks,  a  happier 
gleam  in  her  clear,  honest  eyes. 

"I  have  had  a  charming  reverie 
since  you  were  gone,  dear  children ;  it 
seems  but  a  short  time." 


"  Oh,  mamma,  you  look  as  if  you  had 
had  a  great  big  sleep !"  said  blunt 
Georgy;  "and  Miss  Irwin  is  hardly 
awake  yet,  I  declare  "  —  for  that  lady 
was  rubbing  her  eyes  as  if  she,  too, 
had  been  deep  in  "  reverie." 

"Well,  it  must  be  quite  time  we 
were  going  home,"  said  Mrs.  North. 
"Fred,  call  papa.  I  suppose  he  is 
gone  to  take  another  look  at  the 
horses." 

The  party  got  together  as  quickly 
as  might  be;  the  boats  were  filled; 
and  in  the  lengthening  twilight  they 
rowed  softly  on  the  smooth,  clear  wa- 
ter, where  by-and-by  the  children  be- 
gan to  count  the  star  images.  Eleanor, 
as  she  felt  the  boat  grate  on  the  peb- 
bles of  the  shore,  knew  that  her  long 
day  of  enjoyment  was  over.  The 
sleepy  children  could  hardly  find  voice 
to  say  good -night.  Mrs.  North  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  coming  very 
soon  to  call  on  her  and  her  good  fa- 
ther. Mr.  Rohan  had  left  the  other 
gentlemen  that  he  might  be  ready  to 
assist  her  from  the  carriage,  and  wait 
till  Nannie  had  opened  the  door;  then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  held  her  hand  in 
his  own,  and  though  he  dared  not  press 
it,  there  was  a  caress  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice  as  he  bade  her  good -night 
and  good-bye.  If  there  had  been  noth- 
ing to  mark  the  day  for  Eleanor  be- 
sides, one  sense  had  been  aroused  in 
her,  making  it  forever  memorable — the 
first  dawn  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  to 
a  woman's  heart  of  knowing  that  she 
may  be  beloved. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ROHAN'S    ESTATE. 


IN  the  counties  lying  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  where  the  province 
of  Leinster  borders  on  Connaught, 
there  is  still  another  variety  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  characteristics  of  the 
people.  The  difference  of  speech  is 
more  in  the  cadence  of  the  voice  than 
the  pronouncing  of  the  words.  There 
is  neither  the  rough  North -country 
brogue  of  Ulster,  nor  the  soft,  thick 
utterance  of  Munster.  The  people  are 
of  a  more  Saxon  type,  a  more  slen- 
der form;  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
light  over  dark  complexions,  with  a 
suave  and  insinuating  manner.  The 
face  of  the  country  also  differs  from 
the  extreme  North  and  South.  There 
are  numerous  flat  stretches  of  bog-land, 
many  loughs,  or  lakes,  and  rivers.  The 
Shannon,  the  most  important  of  these 
last,  flows  through  a  long  extent  of 
country,  often  overflowing  its  banks 
and  the  low  bottom  or  meadow  lands. 
Toward  the  west  the  ground  becomes 
higher  and  more  irregular;  the  Sligo 
Mountains  break  the  horizon  with  their 
picturesque  outline.  Fine  ruins  of  cas- 
tle and  tower  and  abbey  rise  in  rich 
pasture-lands  or  on  islands  in  the  lakes. 
The  tourist  will  pass  by,  now  a  lordly 
castle,  now  a  bishop's  palace,  a  glebe 
or  rectory,  where  a  charming  dwelling 
is  nestled  in  a  bower  of  trees,  with 


rose-garden  and  ferneries  that  praise 
both  the  climate  and  the  cultivation. 

In  one  of  these  counties  lay  the  par- 
ish of  Monhill  and  the  manor  of  Anna- 
dale,  the  inheritance  and  sole  property 
of  Gerald  Rohan,  Esquire. 

It  was  originally  part  of  an  immense 
estate  belonging  to  a  noble  earl,  which 
had  been  allotted  as  the  dower  of  a 
daughter  of  the  house  upon  her  mar- 
riage with  Eugene  cfe  Rohan,  descend- 
ant of  a  family  of  noble  Huguenot  ref- 
ugees. His  ancestry  made  the  union 
equal  in  point  of  birth,  but  it  was 
the  bride  alone  who  possessed  money. 
The  Lady  Anna's  father  had  built  the 
Annadale  House  after  the  taste  of  its 
future  mistress ;  and  if  its  architecture 
presented  some  anomalies,  all  requisi- 
tions of  comfort  and  elegance  were  ful- 
filled. It  resembled  somewhat  the  old 
Italian  villa  construction,  with  a  hand- 
some portico  and  a  flat  roof.  This  was 
rather  strikingly  adorned  by  marble 
statues  of  Apollo  with  his  lute,  Diana, 
huntress,  Mercury  of  the  winged  heels, 
Pallas,  and  others  of  the  "Olympian 
brood."  The  otherwise  modest  pro- 
portions and  pretensions  of  the  house 
made  these  artistic  ornaments  seem 
sufficiently  incongruous;  but  as  the 
white  figures  rose  above  the  tall  trees, 
they  gave  the  effect  of  a  more  ro- 
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raantic  atmosphere  and  more  Southern 
clime  than  the  outer  air  and  surround- 
ings of  the  estate  confirmed.  The 
rooms  were  few,  but  lofty  and  spa- 
cious ;  tall,  wide  windows  opened  on  a 
smooth  terrace  on  three  sides  of  the 
house ;  on  the  fourth  was  the  main  en- 
trance and  portico,  whence  broad  grav- 
elled walks  stretched  to  the  avenue,  the 
miniature  park,  and  sunny  gardens.  A 
brook  went  gurgling  and  rejoicing  be- 
side the  avenue  of  oak  and  chestnut 
and  glossy  ilex,  till  near  the  entrance 
it  ran  under  a  tiny  rustic  bridge  and 
broadened  to  a  lakelet,  where  white 
majestic  swans  sailed  up  and  down, 
with  their  plumy  wings  raised  as  if  to 
form  a  living  boat  wherein  they  might 
tempt  the  fairies  to  come  and  sail. 

Several  generations  of  Do  Rohans 
(or  Rohan,  as  the  name  gradually  had 
subsided  into)  had  lived  and  died  here ; 
the  race  had  not  improved  or  flourish- 
ed with  the  trees  and  the  grass.  Un- 
wise management  and  reckless  lives 
had  diminished  the  rent-roll  and  dete- 
riorated the  Rohans.  The  daughters 
of  the  last  two  generations  had  wedded 
and  gone  to  far-distant  homes,  and  of 
the  four  sons  of  Gerald's  grandfather 
not  one  had  lived  to  "make  a  gray 
head."  Two  in  the  army  and  one  in 
the  navy  had  fallen  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  and  in  an  engagement  at  sea 
where  Nelson  was  the  hero.  The  heir 
had  never  been  farther  from  home  than 
England,  where,  on  a  visit  to  a  relative, 
he  had  met  his  future  wife.  The  hand- 
some, gallant  Irish  squire  had  made  a 
speedy  conquest  of  the  heart  of  the 
young  English  girl  (many  years  young- 
er than  he),  who  bloomed  as  innocent 
and  ignorant  of  the  world  as  one  of  her 
own  white  roses.  After  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Rohan,  she  set  forth  on  her  wed- 
ding-tour to  Ireland,  knowing  as  little 


of  that  country,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  her  own  and  gov- 
erned by  the  same  crown,  as  if  it  had 
been  Siam  or  Tasmania.  Of  a  loving 
nature,  generous  and  sympathetic  to  a 
fault,  she  believed  that  the  country  of 
her  adored  husband  must  be  all  that 
was  lovely. 

Annadale,  though  then  not  in  its  best 
days  or  at  its  highest  beauty,  took 
her  heart  by  storm  —  wild  and  sweet 
and  romantic,  its  very  neglect  a  charm, 
contrasted  with  her  conventional  Encr- 
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lish  home.  Then  came  the  inevitable 
shock  of  the  discovery  of  the  wild  lives 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  her  hus- 
band's associates,  and  the  proof  that  his 
life  was  no  exception  to  the  rest.  The 
mismanagement  of  the  property,  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  peasant- 
ry, the  idleness  and  thriftlessness  of 
most  of  the  tenants,  distressed  and 
grieved  her.  When  afterward  she  be- 
came more  used  to  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  people,  and,  going  into  their  cot- 
tages and  cabins,  saw  the  warm,  impul- 
sive, childlike  side  of  the  Irish  charac- 
ter, she  began  to  understand  and  love 
them ;  and  truly  this  love  and  sympa- 
thy touched  her  poor  people  as  with  a 
magic  wand,  to  call  forth  all  their  best 
emotions.  They  reverenced  her,  and 
returned  deep  gratitude  for  her  good- 
ness ;  nay,  even  forgot  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Sassenach,  and  remem- 
bered only  that  she  was  their  landlord's 
wife.  Mrs.  Rohan's  homesickness  dis- 
appeared :  her  visits  to  England,  involv- 
ing at  that  time  a  tedious  and  fatiguing 
journey,  were  discontinued ;  and  when 
her  son  was  born  she  never  thought  of 
Ireland  except  as  her  true  home  and 
country,  ordering  her  life  so  as  most 
perfectly  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  wise 
and  kind  lady  of  the  manor. 

Had  her  husband  lived,  her  influenco 
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and  her  patient,  gentle  nature  must 
have  won  him  to  a  nobler  and  wiser 
life ;  but  when  Gerald  was  still  a  child, 
the  squire  was  carried  home  from  the 
hunting-field,  not  dead,  but  so  hurt  by 
the  fall  from  his  horse  that  the  illness 
which  ensued  in  a  few  weeks  ended 
his  life.  If  to  Mrs.  Rohan's  clear  intel- 
lect and  judgment  her  boy's  guardian- 
ship had  been  confided,  it  might  have 
been  better  for  Gerald's  future;  but 
his  guardian  was  a  distant  relative  in 
England,  who  placed  him  at  school  at 
an  early  age.  In  the  intervals  of  home- 
coming and  of  the  foreign  travel  in 
which  his  mother  accompanied  him, 
her  society  did  much  to  refine  and  ele- 
vate her  son's  character;  and  if,  af- 
ter his  coming  of  age,  her  counsels  had 

o  o    y 

been  long  spared  to  aid  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  estate,  it  would  have 
resulted  in  a  different  condition  both 
of  landlord  and  tenants.  But  a  low 
fever  caught  in  the  cabin  of  a  laborer 
ended  his  mother's  life  a  few  years 
after  Gerald  Rohan  had  attained  ma- 
jority. His  grief  was  deep  and  over- 
whelming. He  found  himself  singu- 
larly alone,  none  of  his  immediate  rela- 
tives surviving,  and  his  distant  connec- 
tions and  friends  being  nearly  all  in 
England.  The  rent-roll  of  Annadale, 


diminished  from  its  original  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  to  little  more  than 
a  third  of  that  sum,  did  not  allow  him 
to  associate  as  he  would  have  been  sat- 
isfied to  do  witli  his  equals  in  rank. 
He  led  a  solitary  life  while  at  home, 
making  frequent  visits  to  friends  in 
distant  counties.  Among  these,  Mr. 
North's  hospitable  home  was  always  a 
pleasant  resort  to  him,  and  that  gentle- 
man welcomed  him  as  well  for  his  own 
as  for  his  father's  sake,  who  had  been 
a  college  friend  in  youth. 

Among  his  own  tenants  young  Ro- 
han was  by  turns  popular  and  in  dis- 
favor. The  underlings  of  the  estate 
flattered  and  deceived  him ;  from  the 
tenants  he  received  the  sort  of  affec- 
tion and  pride  in  his  fine  bearing  and 
his  position  which  it  is  natural  for  the 
Irish  peasantry  to  yield  their  master 
when  he  is  the  son  of  the  soil;  but 
Rohan's  treatment  of  them  could  not 
be  more  injudicious  than  he  contrived 
to  make  it.  By  turns  he  was  weakly 
indulgent  or  domineering,  and  the  ill- 
disposed  were  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  one  mood  and  secretly 
resent  the  other;  for  who  so  apt  at 
a  keen  perception  of  a  master's  tem- 
per and  disposition  as  an  Irish  peas- 
ant? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RATHLINN    FARM. 


IN  the  first  weeks  of  loneliness  af- 
ter his  mother's  loss,  Gerald  Rohan 
made  prolonged  and  distant  excur- 
sions among  the  hills  and  streams. 
One  brook,  he  knew,  would  never  fail 
to  yield  him  a  day's  successful  fishing 
in  the  season.  It  ran  through  a  farm 
of  which  the  tenant  was  one  of  the 
best  on  the  estate ;  for,  whether  the 
crops  had  failed  or  prospered,  Brian 
M'Mauus  might  be  safely  depended  on 
to  appear  on  rent-day  prepared  to  pay 
to  the  last  penny.  In  his  house  the 
young  squire  was  sure  of  a  "  soft  seat 
and  a  warm  welcome,"  for  M'Manus 
had  the  true  spirit  of  allegiance  to  his 
landlords.  His  forefathers  had  held 
the  farm  before  the  Rohans  had  been 
known  in  the  land.  In  all  the  terrible 
political  troubles  they  had  kept  their 
course  steadily  and  soberly,  although 
their  sympathies  must  have  leaned  to 
the  rebelling  party,  for  they  were  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  had  as  such  felt 
the  grievous  wrongs  inflicted  on  all 
who  clung  to  that  creed. 

Brian  M'Manus  was  an  elderly  man 
when  Gerald  Rohan  came  of  ajje.  His 
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wife  Norah  and  he,  over  twenty  years 
before,  when  they  stood  before  the 
priest  to  be  married,  were  worthy  ex- 
amples of  the  better  class  of  Irish 
small  farmers.  Handsome  and  merry, 
chaste  in  life,  and  honest  and  loving  in 
heart  and  soul,  their  class  has  been  the 


very  life  of  Ireland's  peasantry,  Avheth- 
er  their  faith  were  of  the  ancient 
church  or  the  Protestant  form. 

The  old  homestead  in  which  they 
took  up  their  married  life,  and  where 
their  many  children  were  born,  de- 
serves some  word  of  description.  The 
house  was  of  stone  covered  with 
"  rough-cast "  whitewash,  of  one  story, 
and  with  here  and  there  a  "wing"  or 
a  "  lean  to  "  built  on.  The  high-pitch- 
ed roof  was  covered  with  thatch,  nev- 
er allowed  to  fall  to  decay,  but  with 
many  patches  of  rich  old  brown,  where 
stone -crop  and  fragrant  wall-flowers 
found  a  congenial  soil.  The  deep 
eaves  were  colonized  by  many  tribes 
of  swallows;  the  high  chimneys  were 
never  without  a  puff  of  blue  smoke, 
which  told  of  the  ever-ready  turf  fire 
and  hearty  meal  in  preparation.  The 
front  door  opened  directly  into  the 
large  house -place,  or  family  room, 
which  was  kitchen,  dairy  (or  churning- 
place,  at  least),  spinning,  and  eating 
room  by  turns.  On  one  side  was  a 
great  dresser,  where  blue  delft  and 
bronze  -  glazed  earthen -ware  were  set 
out  in  brave  array.  Vessels  of  pewter, 
kept  nearly  as  shining  as  silver,  wood- 
en noggins,  and  the  still  more  ancient 
quaiyhs  (drinking -vessels)  of  carved 
wood  stood  on  the  lowest  shelf,  while 
the  delft  and  glazed  ware  occupied 
higher  and  safer  places.  Pictures  of 
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Holy  Mother  and  Child,  saints,  and 
angels  hung  on  the  walls — simple  and 
rude  enough  specimens  of  art.  A  ven- 
erable clock  of  dark  mahogany  ticked 
in  the  corner  a  lazy,  solemn  tick,  assur- 
ing ephemeral  human  beings  that  Time 
and  his  flight  were  of  trivial  import 
to  its  persistent  fulfilment  of  duty ;  in 
its  polished  case,  little  children,  playing 
at  hide-and-seek,  found  a  roomy  and 
secure  retreat;  its  ponderous  weights 
dropped  sleepily  down  from  Sunday 
to  Saturday  night,  when  a  ceremony 
of  winding,  most  imposing  to  the  chil- 
dren, was  performed,  by  the  head  of 
the  house  of  coui'se:  no  hand  of  less 
authority  would  have  dared  to  touch  it. 
Under  the  roof  was  the  garret  room, 
where  the  children  slept,  the  family 


bedrooms  being  in  the  wings ;  and  the 
lower  corners  under  the  roof  were  ref- 
uges for  all  manner  of  household  uten- 
sils, worn  -  out  or  unused  spinning- 
wheels,  flax-reels,  scutchers,  and  card- 
ers— the  implements  of  the  preparation 
of  the  flax.  Chests  of  linen  and  heaps 
of  blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  these 
all  told  of  the  exemption  from  poverty, 
the  steadiness,  and  thrift  which  made 
the  home  of  Brian  M'Manus  one  of 
comfort  and  independence.  Standing 
at  the  door,  it  was  a  pleasant  outlook 
over  flowering  flax-fields,  waving  oats, 
or  blossoming  potatoes.  The  land  was 
hilly  and  picturesque,  with  the  bright 
stream  where  Rohan  came  to  fish  wind- 
ing like  a  silver  ribbon  by  field  and 
heathy  hill. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TESSY    M'MANUS. 


TEEESA  M'MANUS  stood  at  the  farm- 
house door  on  the  evening  of  a  bright 
June  day.  Her  bodice  of  dark  blue 
was  laced  over  a  plaid  kerchief,  and 
that  was  crossed  on  a  neck  and  bosom 
that  a  countess  might  have  envied  for 
its  perfect  mould  and  whiteness ;  a 
short  petticoat  of  dark  brown  showed 
her  shapely  foot  and  ankle  in  its  neat 
shoe  and  white  stocking;  her  arms 
were  bare  from  the  elbow,  round  and 
dimpled ;  one  was  raised  to  screen  the 
sunlight  from  her  eyes,  the  other  held 
a  great  pail  which  she  was  bringing  to 
the  milking.  The  open  door  made  a 
background  of  shadows  which  bi-ought 
her  figure  out  in  strong  relief;  the 
slanting  eaves,  too,  cast  a  brown  shade 
round  her  head ;  but  the  sun  shone 


full  on  her  hair  and  touched  every  rip- 
ple of  its  warm  brown  with  dancing 
gold.  A  little  shower  of  freckles  on 
the  cheeks,  flushed  with  rosy  health, 
while  taking  nothing  from  the  fairness 
of  her  skin,  gave  piquancy  to  the  full 
red  mouth,  and  a  darker  light  to  her 
eyes  of  deep,  laughing,  melting,  Irish 
blue. 

Tessy  (the  diminutive  of  her  name) 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  farmer 
and  Norah,  now  a  bright,  active  ma- 
tron of  over  forty  years.  Tessy  was 
her  help  and  comfort,  though,  like  most 
Irish  mothers  of  her  class,  her  pride 
and  glory  were  in  her  sons,  the  second 
of  whom  was  at  Mayuooth,  preparing 
to  be  a  priest.  The  eldest  was  an  un- 
der-bailiff  in  the  employment  of  the 
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Earl  of  R ,  in  a  neighboring  coun- 
ty- 
Mrs.  Rohan  had  liked  to  visit  No- 
rah's  well-kept  dairy  and  poultry-yard, 
and  had  always  noticed  Tessy.  She 
proposed  more  than  once  to  take  the 
girl  home  and  give  her  such  education 
as  would  fit  her  for  a  lady's  maid  — 
"An'  spoil  the  colleen  for  an  honest 
farmer's  daughter  and  wife?'  said  No- 
rah  to  herself,  as  she  declined  the  lady's 
kind  offer.  And  year  after  year  Tessy 
gave  more  assistance  to  her  mother. 
She  was  such  a  fine  hand  at  the  butter 
and  the  chickens,  and  so  good  to  the 
"childer."  "'Tis  a  quick  temper  the 
girl  has,  indeed,"  Norah  would  say; 
"  but  sure  the  kind  word  follows  the 
hot  one  with  her,  and  her  heart's  as 
tender  as  the  pet  lamb's.  What  would 
I  do  wid  all  that  houseful  o'  childer 
widout  her  ?" 

Tessy  was  as  religious  as  a  nun  at 
mass  and  fast  and  prayers;  but  at 
dance  and  pattern  (patron -saint's  fes- 
tival), market  and  haymaking,  she  was 
the  merriest  and  lightest-footed  girl  of 
the  whole  parish.  The  son  of  a  neigh- 
bor farmer, Denis  Kiernan,  thought  so; 
for,  without  any  sort  of  disguise,  he  was 
in  love  with  the  girl,  and  courted  and 
plagued  her  to  give  him  her  promise 
to  marry  him.  Was  it  for  Denis  that 
Tessy  was  watching  now,  delaying  with 
her  milking,  though  she  heard  Ctishie 
and  Moggie  lowing  in  the  meadow  at 
the  foot  of  the  lane  ? 

"Won't  he  come,  I  wonder  ?"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  Sure  he's  at  that 
strame  long  enough  to  catch  trout  for 
a  dinner  for  Phin  MacCoul  himself ! 
Ah!" — catching  her  breath  —  "there 
he's  comin' !"  and,  instantly  settling  her 
face  into  a  look  of  demure  unconscious- 
ness, she  turned  deliberately  away  from 
the  figure  which  she  saw  approaching. 


It  was  Gerald  Rohan,  in  a  dress  of 
easy  cut  and  rough  material  which  be- 
trayed only  the  more  the  bearing  of  a 
gentleman.  Basket  on  back  and  fish- 
ing-rod on  shoulder,  he  came  toward 
where  he  saw  Tessy  standing  a  mo- 
ment before,  but  she  had  now  put  sev- 
eral paces  between  herself  and  Rohan, 
and  seemed  quite  intent  on  getting  to 
the  cows.  Gerald  called  out,  as  he 
quickened  his  steps,  "Tessy,  Tessy! 
wait  a  minute  till  I  can  leave  these 
fish  in  the  house.  I  am  going  to  the 
meadow  with  you." 

"  Oh  !  did  ye  get  back,  Mr.  Rohan  ?" 
said  Tessy,  turning  suddenly,  appar- 
ently aware  of  his  presence  only  that 
moment.  "Is  it  goin'  to  the  meadow 
ye'd  be,  sir?  Shure  ye'll  be  too  tired 
after  yer  fishin',  an'  'twill  be  damp 
after  the  shower,  I'm  thinkin'.  Ye 
mustn't  be  catchin'  cold  all  for  nothin', 
sir;"  and  she  looked  innocently  into 
his  face  and  turned  away. 

"For  nothing!"  said  Gerald;  "you 
provoking  Tessy  !  you  know  very  well 
it  is  not  'nothing"1  for  me  to  take  a 
walk  with  you.  You  said  this  morn- 
ing I  might  come." 

"  Oh  !  did  I,  sir  ?  The  saints  forbid 
I'd  break  me  word,  thin ;  but  I  do  be 
forgettin'  things  often  when  I  have  a 
power  o'  work  to  do." 

(Oh,  Tessy,  you  little  deceitful !  and 
you  counted  every  hour  till  he  came  to 
claim  that  walk.) 

Rohan  had  taken  off  and  left  his 
basket  with  Norah,  and,  changing  his 
rod  for  a  stout  "  blackthorn,"  he  join- 
ed Tessy,  and  they  stepped  down  the 
green,  flowery,  ferny  lane  together. 

"Well,  Tessy,"  he  began,  "what 
have  you  been  doing  since  I  went  away 
this  morning  ?" 

"  Is  it  doin',  sir  ?  Troth  'twould  be 
hard  to  say  what  I've  not  been  doin' ! 
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There  was  the  big  churn  to  scald  an' 
the  chickens  to  feed,  an'  to-morrow's 
market-day.  So  I  had  to  print  the 
butter  an'  count  the  eggs,  an'  me  moth- 
er callin'  me  to  help  her  at  fillin'  a  new 
tick,  an'  the  feathers  that  wild  an'  con- 
trairy  ye'd  think  they  wor  sarchin'  for 
the  ould  goose's  back  again,  or  that 
the  geese  wor  tryiu'  to  witch  thim 
off  from  us!  An'  thin  the  childer 
wor  callin'  'Tessy'  here  an'  'Tessy' 
thei'e  till  I  was  fairly  moidhred  wid 
thim;  the  two  biggest  wint  off  to 
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school,  and  thim  four  young  mis- 
chiefs—  But  shure  the  little  things 
are  fond  o'  me,  an'  I  can't  help  beiu' 
fond  o'  thim." 

"  Can't  you  help  being  fond  of  any 
one  that  likes  you,  Tessy  ?" 

"  Oh,  'twould  depind  a  good  dale  on 
the  sort  o'  fondness,  sir.  Ye  see,  when 
the  childer  get  big  they're  not  so  coax- 
in'  like ;  they're  more  bother  than  com- 
fort thin !" 

"  But  I  don't  mean  the  children  al- 
ways, Tessy.  There  are  other  people 
to  be  fond  of  you." 

"Ah, Mr.  Rohan!  now  ye're  ftmnin' 
me — shure,  who  would  /"have  to  be  lik- 


in'  me  ? — a  foolish,  little,  freckled  col- 
leen, as  me  mother  calls  me  !" 

It  was  talk  not  much  wiser  than  the 
chatter  of  the  birds  in  the  hawthorns, 
but  it  was  as  sweet  to  Tessy  and  as 
natural,  and  belonged  to  the  June  of 
her  heart  as  much  as  the  song  of  the 
thrush  and  the  linnet  to  the  June  that 
embowered  their  nests  with  blossoms 
and  warmed  them  with  sunshine.  And 
Gerald's  pleasure  in  his  companion's 
smiling  eyes,  her  rustic  talk,  her  inno- 
cent coquetry  was  all  so  natural  to  his 
years,  and  brought  no  unworthy  pas- 
sion to  his  heart.  He  could  not  talk 
to  Tessy  as  he  would  to  a  lady  in  his 
own  rank,  but  neither  could  he  offend 
her  by  a  word  or  a  look  unfit  for  a 
peeress's  ears.  He  helped  her  over  the 
stile,  though  Tessy  had  little  need  of 
such  help,  and  waited  in  the  meadow 
while  she  milked  Cushie  and  Moggie, 
and  then,  with  the  pail  of  foaming 
snowy  milk  between  them,  they  turned 
back  to  the  farm-house  and  the  supper 
of  trout  which  Norah  had  ready ;  and 
Brian,  home  from  the  fields,  helped 
Gerald  to  tie  flies  for  a  great  day's 
fishing  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  XL 

FAIR-DAY  AT  CAREICK. 


WHILE  Rohan  set  off  for  a  long 
day's  sport  at  a  much  more  distant 
stream  than  that  at  Rathlinn  farm, 
Brian  M'Manus  and  Tessy  prepared 
for  the  ride  to  the  fair  at  Carrick. 

The  farmer  rode  a  strong  cob.  Tes- 
sy sat  on  one  of  the  side-seats  of  the 
"  car,"  a  heavy  old  specimen  of  the  out- 
side or  jaunting  car.  It  was  driven 
by  the  red-haired,  freckle-faced  "  gor- 
soon"  sitting  in  the  "driver's  seat," 
and  handling  the  lines  of  the  "  natest  "- 
looking  of  the  plough  -  horses  with 
much  inward  glorification  and  outward 
flourish  of  the  whip.  In  the  middle 
box,  or  "  well,"  of  the  car  were  placed 
Norah's  and  Tessy's  golden  rolls  and 
prints  of  butter,  turkey  and  hen  eggs, 
fat  ducks  and  chickens,  which  the 
"  quality  "  of  Carrick  and  its  neighbor- 
hood could  depend  on  for  unsurpassed 
excellence,  and  well  worth  the  highest 
price.  Several  loads  of  hay  and  an  im- 
mense crate  of  potatoes  had  been  sent 
earlier  to  market,  and  waited  M'Man- 
us's  presence  to  be  sold.  They  were 
some  of  the  last  of  the  old  crop,  well 
saved  through  the  winter  for  the  de- 
mand at  this  season,  which  insured  a 
good  price  in  the  scarcity  preceding 
the  new  yields. 

The  turnpike-road  from  Rathlinn  to 
Carrick  was  thronged  with  people  from 
all  sides  going  to  the  market  (an  im- 


portant one,  as  Carrick  was  the  largest 
town  of  a  wide  neighborhood),  and 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  dealers  ill 
horses,  "  squireens  "  who  went  for  fun 
more  than  business,  and  girls  carrying 
heavy  baskets  on  head  or  shoulder. 
Many  of  these  stout  lasses  thought 
nothing  of  a  walk  of  four  or  five  miles, 
carrying  a  few  pounds  of  butter  or 
some  dozens  of  eggs,  considering  them- 
selves well  paid  for  their  long  tramp 
by  the  few  shillings  they  got  in  ex- 
change, bringing  them  home  to  help 
pay  the  rent,  or  buying  with  them  a 
flowered  print  for  a  gown,  a  new  straw 
bonnet,  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 

In  the  poorer  districts  of  Ireland  the 
peasant -girls  often  prefer  to  "wear 
their  shoes  in  their  hands"  (the  reader 
will  remember  it  is  thirty -five  years 
ago  that  our  story  begins)  till,  just  out- 
side the  town,  they  put  them  on  the 
members  to  which  they  belong,  more 
indeed  for  show  than  comfort.  But 
in  these  central  counties  no  decent 
farmer's  daughter  would  be  seen  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings. 

The  girls  going  to  market  always 
carried  a  little  parcel  of  finery,  too 
precious  to  be  worn  till  just  the  mo- 
ment for  its  proper  display  had  come. 
On  this  road  to  Carrick  there  was  one 
particular  clump  of  sally-bushes  (young 
pollard  willows),  which  hid  from  the 
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passers-by  a  pool  of  clear  still  water, 
edged  with  soft  close  turf  and  moss. 
It  was  but  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  the  country-girls  left  the  road,  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  grass,  unrolled 
their  long  hair,  and  with  a  comb,  or  a 
piece  of  one,  dressed  the  shining  coils 
and  braids  with  much  care,  pinned  a 
gay  ribbon  in  cap  or  collar,  unfolded 
the  little  kerchief  of  bright  silk  or  soft 
"  rockspun  "  plaid,  and  crossed  it  over 
neck  and  bust.  The  pond  was  a  faithful 
mirror,  and  gave  back  encouraging  re- 
flections to  the  handsome,  smiling  faces 
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that  bent  over  it,  keeping  its  own  coun- 
sel about  the  foolish  and  the  vain,  to 
whom  it  would  be  useless  to  tell  the 
truth.  If  the  walk  had  been  long,  shoes 
and  stockings  were  removed,  the  feet 
dipped  in  the  cool  water,  and  wiped  on 
the  fine  moss,  which  also  served  to 
dust  off  the  shoes  nicely;  then  up  to 
the  road  again,  ready  for  an  imposing 
entry  into  the  town  among  cars  and 
horses,  donkeys,  cows,  and  pigs. 

Tessy,  sitting  on  her  car,  received 
and  returned  many  a  friendly  greeting. 

"  Fine  day  to  ye,  Bridget,"  she  call- 
ed to  a  tall,  yellow -haired  woman. 
"What  are  ye  bringin'  to  market  to- 
day?" 

"  Oh,  sorra  much,  miss  !  'Tis  only 
the  shlip  of  a  'boneen'"  (little  pig) 
"  that  we've  left ;  there's  Larry  drag- 
gin'  it  by  the  hay-rope.  Och,  'tis  the 
childer  will  miss  the  poor  thing's  love- 
ly squeal,  and  the  bit  o'  belly-bacon  on 
a  Sunday,  God  help  the  crathurs !" 

"Come  up  beside  me,  Mary  Sulli- 
van, wid  yer  baby,"  called  Tessy,  to  a 
pretty,  slight  young  woman  with  a  sad 
face.  "What  ails  ye  that  ye  look  so 
down-hearted  ?" 

Mary  walked  close  to  the  car,  but 
would  not  take  the  offered  seat.  "  He's 
gone  to  the  town  since  daylight  this 


mornin'.  I'm  in  dread  that  he  manes 
to  'list.  Since  the  faver  put  us  back 
with  the  rint,  the  luck's  agin  us. 
Miss  Teresa,  dear,  'tis  yer  father's  the 
kind  man,  God  bless  him !  an'  if  he'd 
find  Teddy  an'  advise  him,  maybe 
'twould  stop  him  throwiu'  himself 
away  for  a  sojer.  Oh !  Mary  Mother, 
how  would  me  an'  me  baby  face  that 
devil's  pit  of  a  workhouse?  for  if  he 
wint,  there's  not  another  shelter  left, 
sugh  on  it !"  (This  is  an  expression 
of  the  Connaught  peasant's  most  in- 
tense disgust  and  contempt.) 

"  Indeed,  Mary,  me  father  '11  be  glad 
to  do  that  same,  an'  ye  must  keep  up 
your  heart.  I  heard  tell  that  at  the 
big  estate  in  the  County  Monaghan  the 
new  agent  is  offerin'  free  passage  to 
America,  an'  a  trifle  o'  money  to  start 
wid  to  every  one  o'  the  tenants  that 
wants  to  lave  the  country;  an'  me  fa- 
ther says  he  wouldn't  wonder  if  the 
great  earl  here  would  do  the  same,  if 
the  times  get  any  worse.  Anyway, 
we'll  keep  Teddy  from  takin'  the 
Queen's  shillin'  this  time  "  (the  shilling 
given  by  the  recruiting-sergeant,  which 
makes  the  taker  his  recruit). 

"Miss  Tessy,"  said  a  squireen,  in 
gallant  array  of  velveteen  coat,  top- 
boots,  and  yellow  waistcoat,  as  he  rode 
up  to  the  car, "  'tis  makin'  the  mornin' 
blush  wid  envy  ye  are,  for  ye've  kept 
last  night's  stars  for  yer  eyes,  and 
coaxed  to-morrow  to  lend  ye  its  sun- 
shine for  yer  face ;"  and  Tessy  laugh- 
ed and  flushed  at  the  squireen's  high- 
flown  compliment  as  he  made  a  low 
salute  and  trotted  off. 

Brian  M'Manus  jogged  beside  his 
neighbor  Kiernan,  talking  of  the  crops, 
the  markets,  and  cattle,  and  then  he 
lowered  his  voice  to  speak  of  "  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country" — a  phrase 
which  meant,  in  Ireland,  the  uprising  of 
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the  tenants,  the  banding  of  secret  soci- 
eties, resistance  to  law,  and  many  acts 
of  foolish  as  well  as  wicked  violence. 
Tessy's  father  had  always  set  his  face 
against  such  vain,  mistaken  efforts,  al- 
ways recoiling  on  the  misguided  peo- 
ple in  stringent  measures,  rigor  of  law, 
and  continued  misunderstanding  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

"  Patrick  Kiernan,  if  it  was  me  own 
son  that  I  knew  would  be  takin'  any 
part  or  lot  in  these  Ribbonmen's  do- 
in' s,  I'd  not  try  to  screen  him  from  the 
law.  The  man  that  works  hard  an'  lives 
honestly  doesn't  complain  o'  the  coun- 
try often ;  an'  it's  never  by  shootin'  a 
landlord  from  behind  a  hedge,  or  mob- 
bin'  an  agent  (as  they  did  the  day  or 
two  ago  in  the  County  Monaghan  to 
the  man  that  knew  nothin'  o'  their 
quarrels,  just  come  among  thirn  as  he 
was !)  that  the  rale  troubles  and  hard- 
ships we  have  will  be  righted." 

Tessy,  beside  whom  her  father  rode, 
heard  enough  of  what  he  said  to  un- 
derstand the  drift  of  the  discourse. 
Patrick  Kiernan  was  her  lover's  fa- 
ther, and  there  was  a  suspicion  afloat 
that  Denis  was  either  already  in 
league  with,  or  would  soon  be  tempted 
to  join,  a  Ribbon  lodge.  Patrick  lis- 
tened in  silence  till  Brian  had  spoken, 
then  merely  remarked, "  I  believe  ye're 
right,  Brian." 

"An'  ye'll  tell  Denis  what  I  say, 
Patrick;  and  say,  too,  a  friend  sends 
him  word  to  mind  what  he's  about," 
said  M'Manus,  leaning  closer  to  his 
neighbor. 

The  town  of  Carrick  was  reached 
after  passing  a  bridge  which  separated 
the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Roscom- 
mon.  The  streets  were  being  filled 
with  the  motley  crew  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  squireens  and  beggars,  moun- 
tebanks, peddlers,  and  ballad  -  singers 


which  go  to  make  up  the  attendance 
of  an  Irish  fair  or  market.  Booths 
were  erected  in  the  streets,  and  stands 
of  dulske  (the  edible  sea-weed),  cockles, 
and  carregeen,  which  were  consider- 
ed dainties  in  the  inland  counties. 
Horses  and  cars  were  put  up  at  the 
inns.  Donkeys,  with  their  creels  of 
vegetables  piled  high  above  the  nearly 
hidden  backs  and  sides  of  the  patient 
animals;  coops  of  cackling  geese  and 
hens,  large  crates  of  eggs  and  potatoes, 
took  up  most  of  the  narrow  sidewalk 
around  the  market-place.  Buying  and 
selling  were  in  brisk  progress,  from  the 
old  woman's  dozen  or  two  of  eggs  and 
pair  of  chickens  to  large  transactions 
in  grain  and  cattle,  eggs,  butter,  and 
various  produce,  bought  and  shipped 
immediately  to  England.  Shows  and 
booths  were  filled;  for  as  soon  as  the 
business  of  the  fair  was  transacted  the 
pleasuring  began. 

Denis  took  possession  of  Tessy  and 
treated  her  magnificently.  As  they 
sat  in  a  booth  where  an  exhibition  was 
going  on  of  a  trained  French  poodle, 
a  learned  pig,  and  a  talking  jackdaw, 
Tessy  said  to  her  admirer,  looking  at 
him  very  directly  and  keenly,  "  I  heard 
somethin'  to-day,  Denis,  that  I  hope 
isn't  true." 

«  What's  that,  thin,  Tessy  ?" 

"  Oh !  'twas  a  friend  told  me,  an' 
maybe  I'd  not  be  doin'  right  to  come 
over  it,"  said  Tessy,  experimenting  on 
Denis's  curiosity  and  jealousy. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Tessy,  don't  be 
moidhring  me  \vid  yer  riddles,  but  tell 
me  what  ye  mane !" 

"'Twas  in  regard  o'  the  Ribbon 
lodge,  thin,"  said  Tessy,  in  a  whisper. 
Now  her  only  ground  of  suspicion  or 
source  of  information  was  in  the  talk 
which  she  had  half  heard  between  her 
own  and  Denis's  father,  but  she  wantr 
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ed  to  probe  her  lover  and  judge  how 
much  truth  there  was  in  the  matter. 

Denis's  face  cleared ;  he  had  dread- 
ed some  jealous  rival  having  made 
false  report  of  some  innocent  flirtation 
in  another  quarter,  and  this  other  and 
graver  charge  gave  him  little  trouble. 

"  Well,  Tessy,  ye  know  if  I  did  join 
the  lodge,  it  would  be  for  the  good  o' 
me  people  and  the  glory  o'  ould  Ire- 
land— not  that  I'm  ownin'  to  the  like 
o'  that;  an'  ye  mustn't  be  list'nin'  to 
an  ill  word  o'  me.  Come  to  meself, 
an'  I'll  tell  you  the  truth  anyway." 

"Will  ye  promise  me  not  to  join  a 
lodge,  thin  ?" 

"  I  will,  upon  me  soul,  Tessy,  if  ye'Il 
give  me  your  promise  —  the  one  I've 
asked  ye  for  this  many  a  day !" 

Tessy  shook  her  head  and  turned 
away.  Denis  had  grown  up  next-door 
neighbor,  comrade,  playfellow  to  her, 
and  she  liked  him,  and  wanted  him  to 
turn  out  a  "steady  boy."  But  her 
heart  had  never  responded  to  his  ap- 
peals for  regard  as  a  lover.  She  felt 
now  the  mistake  which  she  had  made 
in  trying  to  bind  him  to  herself  by  any 
promise,  and  carefully  shunned  the  un- 
comfortable subject. 

When  the  sight-seeing  and  the  pur- 


chasing in  the  shops  were  all  done, 
Denis  took  her  to  the  inn  where  her 
father  waited  for  her,  drinking  his  one 
glass  of  whiskey-and-water ;  for  Brian 
was  the  soberest  of  farmers,  and  nev- 
er waited  till  the  close  of  the  market 
brought  the  less  abstemious  country- 
men together  at  the  inn. 

Denis  would  not  return  to  Rathlinn 
unless  Tessy  gave  him  a  special  invi- 
tation to  a  seat  on  her  car.  This  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  do;  she 
would  not  encourage  Denis,  and  the 
thought  "If  Mr.  Rohan  should  meet 
us !"  started  up  in  her  mind. 

So  Denis  turned  away,  disappointed, 
and  sought  other  company,  more  hurt- 
ful than  Tessy 's,  among  the  ill-advised 
and  turbulent  malcontents  who  were 
trying  to  influence  him  to  join  them. 

Tessy  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  her  day's  sales;  the  farm 
dainties  sold  well,  and  she  had  a  hand- 
some surplus  in  hard  cash,  even  after 
liberal  purchases  of  tea  and  sugar,  a 
dress  for  the  mother  and  herself,  and 
various  articles  of  adornment,  and  gifts 
of  corn-crakes,*  kisses,  and  gingerbread 
men  for  the  little  "mischiefs"  at  home. 

*  Cheap  toys,  which,  being  turned,  make  a 
noise  like  the  birds  of  that  name. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  OLD  PREACHER'S  "GOOD-NIGHT." 


DURING  the  years  passed  at  school 
and  in  the  family  of  Lady  Stanley,  El- 
eanor Crawford  had  been  so  complete- 
ly removed  from  the  influences  which 
had  surrounded  her  childhood,  that,  re- 
turning among  the  Wesleyans,  she  was 
able  to  regard  them  with  eyes  un- 
dimmed  by  custom  and  iinbiassed  by 
prejudice.  Her  father's  life  of  simple 
faith  and  consistent  and  unselfish  piety 
seemed  different  from  that  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  ministered.  The 
more  zealous  of  them  were  already 
mourning  at  his  lukewarmness  in  the 
opposition  to  the  Mte  noir  of  all  Prot- 
estant sects  in  Ireland  —  the  Roman 
Catholic  party;  and  some  condemned 
openly  his  want  of  exactness  as  to  the 
lines  of  division  between  Churchman 
and  Methodist. 

These  objections  arose  from  the  half- 
educated  members ;  for  the  Wesleyan 
Society  was  just  then  in  its  transition 
state,  an  unattractive  one,  whether  of 
nations,  societies,  or  individuals.  There 
were  no  colleges  or  schools  belonging 

o  o      o 

to  the  Wesleyans;  the  large  fund  which 
had  been  voluntarily  and  most  gener- 
ously contributed  on  the  completion  of 
the  Centenary  of  Methodism  was  not 
yet  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  ad- 
mirable institutions  which  now  receive 
students  and  educate  the  ministers  of 
Weslevanism.  The  burning  zeal  and 


the  true  missionary  spirit  of  the  first 
generation  of  Wesley's  disciples,  which, 
indeed,  had  accomplished  far  more  than 
the  highest  efforts  of  mere  mental  ca- 
pability, had  already  done  its  work  and 
exhausted  its  force. 

Among  preachers  and  people  now 
were  found  many  who,  perhaps  not 
more  uncultured  than  some  of  the  first 
Methodists,  were  entirely  without  their 
intense  devotion,  their  strong  faith,  and 
their  loving  spirit.  These  were  too 
much  inclined  to  mistake  party  spirit 
for  zeal  for  Christ,  the  vanity  of  pre- 
tension to  exceptional  goodness  for  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  the  ambition 
of  personal  display  for  the  one  simple 
desire  to  save  sinners. 

The  intolerance,  narrowness,  and  big- 
otry which  the  members  of  the  "soci- 
ety" in  Erna  displayed,  to  Eleanor's 
eyes  were  so  repelling  that  but  for  her 
father's  sake  and  her  mother's  memo- 
ry she  would  have  turned  utterly  from 
all  communion  with  them.  It  was  but 
natural  to  her  youth  to  judge  of  the 
faith  by  the  professor,  to  lose  sight  of 
the  vine  in  the  redundant  and  wither- 
ing leaves. 

In  honest  fulfilment  of  her  promise 
to  her  father  she  had  diligently  attend- 
ed all  the  meetings  at  the  old  preach- 
ing-house. She  had  tried,  too,  to  mix 
with  and  take  interest  in  the  social  life 
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of  his  "  people,"  but  after  a  while  she 
found  herself  turning  from  the  well-to- 
do  respectability  of  Mrs.  Wright  and 
her  compeers  to  the  lowly  cabins  of 
the  humbler  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. A  little  shy  of  her  at  first,  they 
soon  found  out  her  good  and  simple 
heart,  while  the  almost  inordinate  ad- 
miration of  beauty  engrafted  in  the 
poor  Irish  made  her  attraction  for  them 
irresistible.  "What  wonderful  stories 
did  Eleanor  hear  of  special  judgments, 
divine  favors,  and  miraculous  conver- 
sions !  One  favorite  of  hers  was  old 
Aunt  Betty,  a  simple  soul,  with  an  un- 
measured belief  in  marvels — provided 
they  were  religious  marvels.  One  even- 
ing Eleanor  had  gone  to  sit  and  read 
to  her  a  while ;  then  Aunt  Betty  fell  to 
talking  of  the  Lord's  gracious  dealings 
with  her  and  some  she  knew  of. 

"Did  I  never  tell  ye,  honey  jewel," 
she  said,  "how  Molly  Patterson  got 
the  gift  o'  readin'?  Well,  then,  'tis 
true,  darlin' ;  shure  I  knew  her  bi'avely. 
She  was  convarted,  dear,  and  the  heart 
uv  hur  was  warm  wid  the  love  o'  the 
Lord ;  but,  poor  crathur,  the  Bible  was 
just  a  dead  book  'til  her, for  she  couldn't 
read  a  taste;  an'  as  she  lived  out  at 
Killynoogan,  'twas  but  seldom  she 
could  hear  the  preacher  uv  the  blessed 
Word.  Well,  darlin',  wan  day  she  was 
sittin'  wid  her  wheel  at  the  door,  spin- 
nin'  away — the  men  wor  all  off  in  the 
fields,  an'  her  ould  misthress  was  nod- 
din'  in  the  room  within.  Molly's  heart 
was  sore,  for  the  texts  'at  she  had  kcp' 
in  her  mind  was  dead-like,  and  wouldn't 
come  to  comfort  her,  and  she  stopped 
the  bin-in'  o'  her  wheel  a  minit  to  wipe 
the  big  tears  aff  her  face.  There  wasn't 
a  sound  but  the  bees  hummin'  about 
the  big  moss-rose  that  clim'ed  up  the 
house  wall,  an'  the  quiet  an'  the  smell 
o'  the  flowers  was  like  the  presence  o' 


the  Lord,  she  said.  An'  all  at  wanst 
the  heart  uv  her  laped  up ;  she  tuk  the 
Bible  the  class -lader  gev  her  and  'at 
she  still  kep'  handy  'til  her,  and,  layiu' 
it  on  her  breest,  she  just  shlipped  down 
on  her  two  knees  an'  prayed :  '  Lord,  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst!'  Miss  Craw- 
ford, dear,  'tis  as  thrue  as  'at  ye  an' 
nie's  sittin'  here,  though  ye'll  maybe 
think  it  hard  to  b'lieve ;  but  when 
Molly  Patterson  riz  from  her  knees  an' 
open't  the  Bible,  the  Word  was  as 
plain  an'  clear  to  her  eyes  as  if  she 
was  lamed  at  schule.  An'  read  she 
could  an'  did  ever  after  1" 

Eleanor  had  not  the  heart  to  even 
look  a  doubt  of  Aunt  Betty's  miracle; 
indeed,  she  felt  her  eyes  moisten  at  the 
poetry  and  simple  pathos  of  the  old 
woman's  story.  It  was  such  unletter- 
ed faith  and  spiritual  purity  that  kept 
her  belief  in  the  reality  of  Methodism 
alive. 

Mr.  Crawford  rode  to  his  meetings 
all  through  the  circuit,  old  Meg,  sure- 
footed and  docile,  if  just  as  strongly 
inclined  to  the  hedges  and  ditches,  as 
ever.  But  lately  both  Eleanor  and 
Nannie  had  seen  a  change  in  him 
which  they  dared  not  to  comment  upon 
and  magnify  to  each  other.  The  old 
preacher  was  slower  and  more  stoop- 
ing in  his  walk,  more  inclined  to  rest 
through  the  day.  Nannie,  of  late  days, 
had  bribed  old  Davy  to  hang  about 
when  the  master  was  leaving  or  return- 
ing, ready  to  bring  Meg  to  the  door  or 
take  her  to  the  stable.  Mr.  Crawford 
had  always  groomed  her  himself,  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  yielding  to  a  weak 
self-indulgence  every  time  he  let  Davy 
perform  the  duty.  However,  Nannie 
placed  the  matter  in  such  a  light  as 
reconciled  her  master  to  the  innova- 
tion. 

"  Shure  it's  jist  a  charity,  sir,  dear. 
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Davy  is  thankful  for  the  odds  an'  ends 
that's  left  an'  the  wee  grain  o'  tay  or 
sugar  Miss  Eleanor  makes  me  send  to 
Peggy.  An'  he  won't  take  a  ha'porth 
or  have  any  gra  with  them,  if  we  won't 
let  him  do  an  odd  turn  now  an'  again, 
lettin'  on  'at  he's  o'  grate  use,  sir,  ye 
see." 

And  Nannie's  strategy  was  success- 
ful. 

The  preacher  who  divided  the  du- 
ties of  the  circuit  with  Mr.  Crawford 
readily  undertook  the  active  work  of 
stiring  up  careless  souls,  setting  revi- 
vals afoot, and  preaching  "awakening" 
sermons,  leaving  to  his  old  -  fashioned 
colleague  the  visiting  of  the  country 
people,  the  help  and  comfort  of  the 
sick,  the  smoothing  of  family  troubles, 
and  settling  of  angry  disputes. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Smiley  was  the 
delight  of  the  Erna  congregation.  So 
zealous,  so  powerful,  so  interesting 
too,  for  he  was,  happily  for  his  own 
importance  among  the  sisters,  unmar- 
ried. He  was  of  medium  height,  stout 
built  and  well-fed,  a  face  broad  and 
rather  flabby,  with  bushy  reddish- 
brown  whiskers,  smooth -shaven  chin, 
and  hair  odorously  pomatumed.  His 
shining  black  clothes  and  vest  and 
neck  raiment  verged  toward  a  more 
worldly  cut  than  the  brethren  ventured 
on  generally.  His  appearance  in  our 
story  will  be  so  brief  that  he  is  hardly 
worth  even  so  much  mention,  except 
as  he  had  the  misfortune  to  embody 
the  very  culmination  of  Eleanor's  aver- 
sion to  the  Methodist  friends.  Mr. 
Smiley  had  an  eye  for  beauty,  and  El- 
eanor's did  not  fail  to  attract  him,  al- 
though, as  he  declared,  to  his  taste  it 
wanted  a  little  "rousing  up"  in  ex- 
pression. 

To  his  modest  self-estimate  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  Miss  Crawford 


should  find  him  irresistible,  and  he 
forthwith  commenced  a  siege  of  am- 
orous piety  against  her  heart.  Mr. 
Smiley's  arrival  in  Erna  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  Missionary  Meeting 
recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
He  had  been  visiting  the  American 
Conference,  one  of  a  delegation  from 
the  Irish  Wesleyan  Society.  Eleanor 
had  thus  been  happily  spared  his  vis- 
its and  supervision  during  the  time  of 
her  mother's  sickness  and  in  the  few 
months  after  her  death,  but  now  Mr. 
Smiley  had  returned,  full  of  the  glori- 
fication and  importance  of  his  visit 
and  ocean  voyage,  fully  armed  for  the 
conquest  of  recusant  souls  and  suscep- 
tible feminine  bosoms.  His  first  ob- 
ject of  attention  was  naturally  Eleanor 
— so  dreadfully  careless  about  the  inter- 
ests of  her  immortal  soul,  so  apparent- 
ly needing  encouragement  to  confide 
her  inmost  emotions  to  his  tender  keep- 
ing. Eleanor's  avoidance  of  his  at- 
tendance in  her  walks  made  her  visits 
to  the  chapel  still  rarer,  till,  in  her  fa- 
ther's absence,  they  had  almost  ceased. 

Twice  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
summer  Gerald  Rohan  had  visited 
Mr.  North,  and  had  called  repeatedly 
on  Eleanor,  or,  more  ostensibly,  on  her 
father,  and  Mr.  Crawford  took  evident 
pleasure  in  his  visits,  hearing  particu- 
larly from  him  of  Mrs.  Rohan's  last 
years,  her  works  of  kindness  among 
her  poor,  her  efforts  for  their  rescue 
from  their  worst  hardships,  ignorances, 
and  vices. 

Mrs.  North,  though  her  visit  to  Elea- 
nor was  repeated  only  twice,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  being  friendly,  and  her 
carriage  often  stopped  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Crawford's  modest  dwelling  with 
great  bunches  of  flowers  and  delicate 
basketfuls  of  the  finest  produce  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  ccarden.  Eleanor's 
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visits  to  Mrs.  North  were  few,  but  fre- 
quent enough  to  show  her  willingness 
to  accept  the  offered  friendship  and 
civility. 

So  the  summer  in  Erna  wore  away. 
September,  with  its  falling  leaves  and 
often  gloomy,  stormy  skies,  had  come, 
and  Mr.  Crawford's  strength  was  plain- 
ly failing.  He  had  returned  late  one 
afternoon  from  a  long  ride,  and  had 
seemed  to  enjoy  even  more  than  usual 
the  delicate  meal  which  Eleanor  and 
Nannie  took  delight  in  preparing  for 
him — fragrant  tea  and  toast,  eggs  and 
fruit,  with  the  broiled  bacon  famous 
in  North-country  homes.  The  bright 
bog  fire  blazed  in  the  grate ;  a  deep, 
high -backed  chair  almost  hid  the  old 
preacher's  figure  as  he  sat  in  it  enjoy- 
ing the  generous  glow.  Eleanor  had 
exhausted  her  budget  of  news,  and  the 
talk  had  come  round  to  the  subject  of 
her  relation  to  the  Society.  Her  fa- 
ther had  never  been  expansive  on  mat- 
ters of  spiritual  import,  but  Eleanor 
wished  that  he  should  be  aware  of  her 
true  feelings,  and  she  approached  the 
subject  with  a  little  diffidence,  yet  re- 
solved that  she  would  be  entirely 
frank. 

"I  have  gone  to  the  meetings  as  I 
promised  I  would,  dear  father,"  she 
said,  stroking  the  hand  which  he  had 
laid  on  her  shoulder;  "will  it  pain 
you  when  I  say  that  I  can  find  in  them 
nothing  to  make  me  happier  and  bet- 
ter? I  come  away  in  anything  but  an 
amiable  frame  of  mind  from  class-meet- 
ing and  preaching  and  prayer-meeting. 
I  suppose  I  must  still  be  unregenerate 
and  rebellious,  for  I  cannot  feel  that 
every  youthful  desire,  all  gayety  of 
heart,  all  delight  in  the  beautiful  things 
of  life  and  of  art,  should  be  crushed 
down  as  unholy  and  unpleasing  to  God. 
Why  has  he  given  us  such  feelings,  or 


gifted  us  with  the  genius  to  create  and 
interpret  beautiful  ideals,  divine  aspi- 
rations, if  he  would  have  us  despise 
and  destroy  them  ?  Yet  this  was  the 
gloomy  impression  left  on  my  childish 
mind;  this  is  the  teaching  to  which  I 
listen  in  the  Erna  preaching -house — 
never  from  your  lips,  dear  father, 
nor  from  your  dear  old  brethren,  Mr. 
Mayne,  Mr.  Keys,  Mr.  Crozier,  Mr. 
Pratt :  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  love 
of  Christ,  have  ever  been  their  theme 
and  yours.  What,  then,  shall  I  do  ? 
Be  insincei'e  enough  to  continue  among 
these  people,  or  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  your  belief  and  profession  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  Mr.  Crawford  answered, 
with  a  weary  little  sigh,  "it  will  be 
very  unpleasant  for  you  among  the 
people  here,  I  fear,  if  your  own  feelings 
oblige  you  to  withdraw  from  the  Socie- 
ty. But  you  know  I  have  never,  since 
you  were  grown  up,  wished  to  con- 
strain you  in  any  matter  of  conscience. 
With  minds  like  yours  and  your  dear 
mother's  it  is  safest  to  forego  all  inter- 
ference. You  will  find  the  right,  and 
do  it.  To  God  alone  are  you  answer- 
able. Until  the  time  of  my  retirement 
from  the  ministry  comes,  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  hard  for  you  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  Society  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  turn  aside  the  tongues  of 
gossips  and  meddlers.  But  if  you  still 
feel  unwilling  to  do  thus  much,  the 
small  annoyance  of  ill-natured  remarks 
will  be  a  light  thing  to  bear  compared 
with  the  grievous  wrong  of  laying  a 
burden  of  insincerity  on  your  mind." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  took 
Eleanor's  hand  in  his  own. 

"  I  feel  to-night,  dearest  child,  that 
it  is  best  I  should  speak  of  my  depart- 
ure, which  may  still  be  some  time  dis- 
tant, but  which  I  sometimes  think  may 
come  very  quickly.  How  welcome  my 
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release  would  be  but  for  the  one 
thought  of  leaving  you  so  lonely !  If 
I  could  but  have  seen  you  the  happy 
wife  of  one  you  could  worthily  love, 
one  deserving  of  ray  darling —  But 
ray  Eleanor  will  say  with  me  'Thy 
will  be  done,'  when  the  summons 
comes  to  reunite  me  to  her  who  was 
the  one  love  of  my  life." 

Eleanor's  tears  fell  silently.  She 
kissed  her  father's  forehead,  his  cheeks, 
and  hands,  but  there  was  no  further 
speech  between  them  for  the  time. 
They  sat  in  silent  communion  till  Nan- 
nie came  in  for  the  evening  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Word.  The 
chapter  was  from  the  Acts — the  vision 
of  Peter,  with  its  lesson  of  charity 
and  toleration.  Eleanor  felt  a  little 
pang  of  self-reproach. 

Had  she  been  calling  any  of  God's 
creatures  common  or  unclean?  Nay, 
rather  was  it  that  she  felt  such  faith 
in  the  infinite,  all-embracing  love  which 
should  erase  all  poor  distinctions  of 
class  and  sect,  all  lines  of  creed  and  ar- 
rogation  of  especial  favor  from  the  Di- 
vine Parent  of  humanity. 

She  watched  her  father  as  he  went 
through  all  the  little  familiar  routine 
of  the  evening  devotions  —  the  great 
old  Bible  so  reverently  closed  and  put 
aside ;  the  spectacles  taken  off,  folded, 
put  in  their  case,  and  laid  beside  it; 
the  passing  of  the  gentle  hand  over  the 
saintly  head  with  its  mild  glory  of 
white  hair;  the  placid  upward  look — 
her  heart  melted  in  love  to  him.  He 
smiled  at  her  as  he  met  her  earnest 
gaze,  and  said, 

"  Will  you  sing  me  the  hymn  which 
you  know  I  like  so  much,  dear  ?" 

Eleanor  went  to  the  piano,  and  play- 
ed a  few  soft  chords  while  she  sung, 

"  Being  of  beings,  God  of  love, 
To  thee  our  hearts  we  raise ; 


Thy  all-sustaining  power  we  prove, 

And  gladly  sing  thy  praise. 
Heavenward  our  every  wish  aspires 

For  all  thy  mercies'  store ; 
The  sole  return  thy  love  requires 

Is,  that  we  ask  for  more. " 

Her  father's  voice  and  look  were 
calm  and  cheerful  as  he  bade  Eleanor 
good -night.  He  pressed  her  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  her,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  Nannie. 

"Good,  faithful  little  woman,"  he 
said, "you  will  take  care  of  her" — 
looking  at  Eleanor  —  "  whatever  hap- 
pens." 

So  they  parted  for  the  night. 

Eleanor  listened  in  her  room,  adjoin- 
ing her  father's,  to  his  steps,  always 
hushed  and  gentle,  going  and  coming 
as  he  prepared  for  rest.  Then  she  fell 
asleep,  with  a  great  love  for  him  in 
her  heart  and  a  close  mingling  of  the 
thought  of  her  mother  with  him. 

In  the  morning,  as  she  sat  waiting 

<Js  O 

for  him  to  join  her  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  a  something  eerie  in  the  stillness 
overhead  struck  on  her  heart.  She 
went  to  the  door,  listening  a  moment, 
then  flew  up-stairs.  Nannie  had  just 
laid  the  master's  shoes  in  their  speckless 
lustre  at  the  door  of  his  room.  Elea- 
nor's white  face  made  her  start.  She 
knocked  and  called  "Master!"  then 
opened  the  door,  Eleanor  clinging  to 
her;  and  they  stood  within  the  room 
in  the  august  presence  of  the  majesty 
of  death!  And  from  it  there  fell  on 
the  two  white,  awed  faces  the  stillness 
and  peace  which  debarred  even  a  sa- 
cred grief  from  entering.  The  old 
preacher  lay  dead.  It  was  a  sense  not 
outward  which  brought  the  swift  con- 
viction ;  for  as  he  lay,  with  his  sweet 
face  a  little  upraised,  and  his  beautiful, 
saintly  hands  folded,  nothing  deeper 
than  a  gentle  sleep  seemed  to  hold  him 
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in  its  soft  silence.  But  all  was  over 
indeed.  It  was  like  the  natural,  easy 
release  of  old  age;  for  though  James 
Crawford's  age  was  not  great,  his  life 
of  self-denial  and  labor,  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  and  the  natural  delicacy  of 
his  constitution  reasserting  itself,  had 
wrought  the  same  physical  decay 
which  on  ruder  organizations  it  is  left 
for  years  to  do. 

Eleanor  and  Nannie  sunk  on  their 
knees  beside  the  bed.  The  first  de- 
fined emotion  of  which"  the  bereaved 
daughter  was  conscious  was  a  great 
and  holy  joy  in  realizing  that  the  two 
beings  most  dear  to  her  were  reunited ; 
and  in  this  she  felt  no  separation  be- 
tween them  and  herself.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  moment  overbore  all  per- 
sonal feeling.  It  Avas  only  Nannie's 
heart-broken  sobbing  that  recalled  her 
to  reality. 


"Hush,  Nannie  dear!  We  must 
not  trouble  their  meetinsr  with  our 

o 

selfish  grief,"  she  whispered,  rising  and 
taking  Nannie's  hand.     "  Come !" 

She  left  the  room,  white  and  trem- 
bling ;  but  it  was  not  till  she  was  in  her 
own  chamber  that  full  consciousness 
returned,  and,  looking  round,  she  saw 
that  in  the  little  time  since  she  had  left 
it  every  smallest  object  of  the  familiar 
surroundings  had  taken  on  a  new  look, 
strange  and  still  and  empty,  as  if  the 
soul  had  suddenly  gone  out  of  every- 
thing. Nay,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
never  till  then  had  she  believed  alto- 
gether in  the  death  of  her  mother,  so 
soon  had  she  made  the  grief  of  that 
loss  subservient  to  the  care  and  love 
of  her  father ;  but  now,  sinking  under 
the  wave  of  lonely  desolation,  she  knew 
that  all  which  had  given  to  her  life  its 
purpose  and  strength  was  forever  gone. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


NANNIE'S  MANAGEMENT. 


RECOVERED  from  her  first  bewail- 
ing for  the  beloved  master,  and  the 
doctor  whom  she  had  brought  in  to 
confirm  the  assurance  of  death  having 
gone,  Nannie  set  herself  to  arrange  all 
the  sad  details  in  such  a  way  as  to 
spare  Eleanor  every  unnecessary  pang. 
When  Davy  came  at  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour,  she  drew  him  into  the  kitch- 
en, and,  keeping  back  her  tears,  whis- 
pered to  him, 

"Davy,  my  man,  the  master's  gone 
home.  The  Lord  saw  he  was  fit  to  go. 
Whisht !"  she  said,  as  she  saw  Davy's 
uplifted  hands  and  open  mouth;  "go 
you  back  for  Peggy,  an'  don't  breathe 


wan  word,  good  or  bad,  to  a  livin'  sowl 
till  ye  bring  Peggy  here.  I'll  take 
good  care  this  time  that  them  dam- 
pires"  (vampires  Nannie  meant)  "'11 
not  put  f  ut  in  this  house  wit  their  row- 
lin'  eyes  and  long  faces  peerin'  intil 
everything  while  they're  lettin'  on  to 
be  that  sorry." 

Davy  stood  enough  in  awe  of  Nan- 
nie's power  to  keep  his  own  counsel 
until  he  had  done  her  behest  and  re- 
turned with  Peggy,  in  clean  cap  and 
Sunday  gown,  as  if  summoned  to  a 
festival.  The  old  couple's  simple  and 
reverent,  if  lowly  and  uncouth,  hands 
did  the  last  services  to  their  minis- 
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ter.  Then  Nannie  sent  Davy  to  Mr. 
Smiley. 

"  I  suppose  lie's  the  first  one  to  be 
told,"  she  said  to  herself;  "though  I 
can't  'bide  the  smirk  o'  the  consaity 
crathur;  an'  it's  him  '11  have  to  order 
the  ringin'  o'  the  church  bell." 

In  a  little  while  Mr.  Smiley  hurried 
to  the  minister's  house,  surprised  and 
shocked,  and  pouring  a  whole  stream 
of  questions  on  Nannie,  to  which  her 
replies  were  short  and  crusty  enough. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me !"  he  went  on; 
"  how  sudden  !  how  dreadful !  Called 
without  a  moment's  warning  ! — let  us 
trust,  fully  prepared.  Yet" — shaking 
his  head — "I  could  have  wished  for 
a  clearer  testimony,  a  more  decided 
frame  of  mind.  Ah  !  my  friends " — 
half  closing  his  eyes — "  let  us  watch — 
watch  and  pray,  for  death  cometh  like 
a  thief  in  the  night !" 

"Eh!  Misther  Smiley,  they'll  be 
weel  aff  that's  ca'ed  if  they'll  be  as 
weel  preparit  as  yon  saint  o'  the 
Loard,"  said  Nannie,  who  always  be- 
came more  Northern  in  speech  when 
excited.  "  Lang  wull  't  be  afore  sich 
a  praycher  an'  sich  a  mon  '11  be  fownd 
i'  this  generation  o'  vipers.  Th'  ould 
stock's  goin',  an'  time  for  them  when 
the  likes  o'  some  'at  I  ken  's  left  to 
gang  bletherin  aboot." 

"Is  your  mistress  aware  that  I  am 
here,  my  good  woman?  She  will 
doubtless  wish  to  see  me  and  engage 
in  a  word  of  prayer." 

"My  mistress  can  weel  say  her 
prayers  till  hcrseF  —  or  her  Maker," 
said  Nannie,  correcting  herself. 
"  She'll  no  be  fit  for  seein'  straangers. 
If  she  has  e'er  a  word  to  send  ye  about 


the  funeral  or  that,  I'll  get  Davy  to 
bring  it  till  ye." 

So  Mr.  Smiley  perforce  acquiesced  in 
Nannie's  arbitrary  arrangements,  and 
departed  to  announce  the  tidings  in  the 
chapel ;  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  gathering  to  morning  service. 

Eleanor,  up-stairs,  moved  restlessly 
from  one  room  to  the  other,  setting 
everything  in  perfect  order,  tenderly 
touching  and  arranging  the  fine  lawn 
of  the  pillow  around  her  father's  head, 
gazing  through  her  blinding  tears  on 
the  face  all  illumined  by  that  wondrous 
halo  which  rays  out  from  the  first  re- 
pose of  death.  In  a  few  hours  it  must 
fade,  and  surely  that  is  the  token  that 
no  living  gaze  should  ever  more  light  on 
it,  but,  shrouded  in  eternal  darkness,  it 
should  be  laid  away  from  mortal  sight. 

Old  Peggy,  in  her  Sunday  clothes, 
hovered  around  the  kitchen  fire,  mak- 
ing strong  tea  and  manifesting  a  mixt- 
ure of  deep  sorrow  and  godly  consola- 
tions, her  quotations  from  Scripture 
and  hymn-book  liberally,  if  not  very 
applicably,  bestowed.  But  the  conclu- 
sion and  summing-up  of  all  her  wis- 
dom, sacred  and  profane,  was  the  oft- 
repeated  maxim :  "  Eh,  sirs  an'  f ren's ! 
there's  nothin'  sartain  in  this  onsartain 
world  but  death !" 

Poor  lame  Davy,  who  had  a  soft  and 
loving  heart  in  his  crooked  old  body, 
could  only  relieve  it  by  giving  Maggie 
in  the  stable  a  "sevendible"  grooming, 
interspersed  with  many  exhortations  to 
a  frame  of  mind  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion reminding  her  that  she  would  nev- 
er more  carry  the  master  to  his  works 
of  love  and  charity  among  the  people 
of  Erna  circuit. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


MRS.  MOORE  COMES  FORWARD. 


IN  the  middle  of  the  week  many  of 
the  best  as  well  as  "highest"  of  the 
people  of  Erna  and  its  neighborhood 
assembled  to  pay  the  last  respects  to 
Mr.  Crawford.  In  the  simple  and  heart- 
ful  fashion  of  the  time  and  place,  six 
gentlemen  carried  his  coffined  remains 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  chapel,  where, 
after  a  brief  service  (which  also  in- 
cluded the  most  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive portions  of  the  Church  of  England 
burial-service),  they  again  lifted  and 
bore  him  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
town ;  then,  transferred  to  a  hearse,  the 
coffin  was  taken  to  Cairne — the  grave- 
yard on  the  hill-side,  where,  as  we  have 
already  said,Mrs.  Crawford  slept  among 
the  gray,  moss-grown,  century -old 
graves  of  her  people. 

For  the  week  after  the  funeral  of  her 
father  Eleanor  felt  much  as  if  she  were 
the  waif  of  a  total  wreck  cast  on  a 
cheerless  shore,  Nannie  the  one  human 
stay  and  friend  left  to  her.  None  of 
her  father's  relatives  were  living,  and 
of  her  mother's  many  brothers  hardly 
a  name  remained  in  the  memory  of  the 
people  of  Erua.  Only  in  the  old  home 
of  the  Moores  lived  and  reigned  the 
widow  of  the  elder  son  David,  sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  broad  fields  and  streams 
and  hills  which  made  the  flourishing 
freehold  farm  of  Kilrogan. 

One  son  had  been  born  to  David 


Moore — Walter,  who,  surviving  his  fa- 
ther, grew  to  be  "  a  fine  young  man,  an 
honor  to  the  ould  name,"  as  the  people 
said.  He  came  home  one  midsummer, 
his  college  education  brilliantly  com- 
pleted, went  into  the  hay-field  with  the 
mowers,  raked  till  he  was  tired  and  over- 
heated, then  laid  down  in  the  shade, 
caught  a  violent  cold,  which,  untend- 
ed  by  physician  or  skilful  nurse,  turned 
to  a  brain  fever,  and  in  a  few  days 
"Walter  Moore  slept  with  his  fathers  in 
Cairne.  His  mother  suffered  through 
her  pride ;  but  her  heart,  if  she  could 
be  said  to  possess  such  an  organ,  found 
speedy  consolation.  She  had  rude 
health,  and  a  love  of  power  which  the 
control  of  her  servants  and  the  manage- 
ment of  her  farm  gratified ;  and  she  re- 
joiced, in  her  dull  way,  in  knowing  that 
her  money  was  entirely  at  her  own  dis- 
posal. It  even  acquired  new  zest,  from 
the  fact  that  it  had  come  to  her  through 
accidental  circumstances  rather  than  by 
any  righteous  title. 

Mrs.  Moore  had  a  portly  presence, 
and  a  deep,  rough  voice.  Her  speech 
was  almost  Scotch,  as  indeed  is  that  of 
all  the  people  of  the  extreme  North  of 
Ireland.  Little,  stiff,  stingy  curls  of 
gray  hair  hung  on  each  side  of  her 
face,  that  was  wrinkled  and  yellow 
now,  though  it  had  once  been  fresh 
and  fair,  and  the  curls  of  a  fine  rich 
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auburn.  David  Moore,  the  heir  of  Kil- 
rogan,  thought  he  had  secured  a  prize 
when  he  wedded  Sandy  Aiken's  daugh- 
ter, who,  to  complete  her  attractions, 
was  reputed  to  be  an  heiress;  but  the 
fortune  which  he  expected  collapsed 
into  a  fifty-pound  note,  which,  early  in 
the  honey-moon,  the  father-in-law  hand- 
ed to  the  young  husband.  He  flung 
the  miserly  gift  indignantly  back,  but 
the  knot  was  irrevocably  tied;  and 
Mrs.  David  held  a  tight  grip  when  she 
had  once  secured  a  footing  in  the  old 
home. 

The  only  daughter  of  Kilrogan  Cot- 
tage was  married  and  away;  the  broth- 
ers all  scattered  far  and  wide:  only 
the  old  couple  left.  In  a  few  years 
they,  too,  were  out  of  the  way  of  the 
new  mistress.  Her  husband  lived  but 
five  years  after  the  parents ;  and  in 
the  house  where  many  generations  of 
Moores  had  lived  honorable  and  indus- 
trious lives  there  remained  but  this 
woman  to  bear  the  name — a  stranger 
of  inferior  type  in  mind  and  heart. 
Nannie  Humphreys,  who  was  a  child 
a  few  years  old  at  the  time  of  David 
Moore's  marriage,  had  grown  to  a  girl 
of  fifteen  in  the  house  with  the  new 
Mrs. Moore;  and  when, just  before  her 
death,  Ellen  Crawford's  mother  had 
sent  Nannie  to  tend  the  baby  Eleanor, 
she  took  away  with  her  a  clear  recol- 
lection, which  included  a  deep  dislike, 
of  Mrs.  David  Moore. 

When  the  news  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
death  had  reached  Kilrogan  Cottage 
that  Sunday  morning,  the  old  madam's 
callous  heart  was  troubled.  By  this 
time  her  aims  and  occupations  had 
settled  into  two:  saving  money,  and 
securing  her  salvation — a  very  simi- 
lar process,  this  last,  to  that  which 
she  would  have  scorned  and  derided 
as  papistical  and  superstitious  in  her 


humble  Catholic  fellow-sinners,  to  wit, 
"making  her  soul."  As  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  she  kept  just  on  the  out- 
side of  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  re- 
strictions ;  not  belonging  as  a  member 
to  either  denomination,  she  escaped  all 
claims  for  the  support  of  the  ministers, 
repairs  of  houses  of  worship,  missions 
abroad,  and  poor  at  home.  Should 
stress  of  weather  overtake  her,  sure- 
ly, between  such  stanch  crafts  in  the 
fleet  of  sects,  she  might  secure  a  snug 
berth,  and  sail  triumphantly  through 
the  gates  of  glory  into  the  harbor  of 
heaven. 

But  position  and  respectability  were 
valuable  to  her;  and  these  now  de- 
manded that,  as  Eleanor's  sole  remain- 
ing relative,  she  should  "come  for- 
ward." The  Weights  of  the  Diamond 
and  of  the  Hill,  the  Miss  Rileys  and 
the  Widow  Quigleys  of  the  Methodist 
Society,  as  well  as  her  more  solid  and 
less  emotional  Presbyterian  friends,  all 
required  that  she  should  come  forward. 
There  was  no  escaping  it. 

Accordingly,  in  the  second  week  af- 
ter Mr.  Crawford's  death,  Mrs.  David 
Moore's  "  car,"  driven  by  Peter,  her 
most  trusted  bailiff  and  man  of  gen- 
eral usefulness,  and  a  remarkably  good- 
looking  young  fellow  to  boot,  stopped 
before  the  sad  and  lonely  little  house 
in  Erna. 

Eleanor  had  gone  to  her  school  du- 
ties for  the  first  time  since  her  recent 
loss,  and  Nannie  hurried  to  the  door, 
sure  that  her  mistress  had  returned. 
To  her  amazement,  Mrs.  David  Moore 
stood  before  her.  She  had  not  seen 
her  since  Mrs.  Crawford's  death,  and 
all  Nannie's  "manners"  were  needed 
to  receive  her  old  enemy  with  becom- 
ing civility. 

"  Well,  Nannie !  So  ye're  here  yit  ?" 
was  Mrs.  Moore's  salutation. 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  mem ;  it's  the  fittest 
place  for  me  to  be,  I'm  thinkin'.  Was 
it  me  ye'll  be  wantin'  to  see,  mem  ?" 

"What  for  sh'u'd  I  be  wantin'  to 
see  ye,  ye  saucy  quean?"  said  Mrs. 
Moore,  wrathfully.  "  Go  an'  call  El- 
eanor Crawford,  an'  tell  her  her  aunt's 
waitin'  to  see  her." 

"  Step  within,  mem,  an'  I'll  tell  Miss 
Eleanor  'at  her  uncle's  wife  kem  to  see 
her  at  long- last."  And  Nannie,  with 
much  dignity,  opened  the  parlor  door. 

Mrs.  Moore  swept  past  Nannie  into 
the  little  sitting-room,  and  Nannie,  al- 
most breathless  between  surprise  and 
anger,  went  into  her  kitchen  and  sat 
down  to  recover  her  self-possession. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  ould  miser 
come  here  for  now?"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  It  'ud  be  only  right  o'  me  to 
hinder  her  from  seein'  the  darlin'  child 
at  all.  I  could  aisy  wait  at  the  hall 
door  an'  get  her  up  to  her  room  before 
the  hardened  crathur  could  get  a  wink 
at  her." 

But  a  minute's  reflection  showed 
Nannie  how  unwarrantable  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be,  and  she  returned  to 
the  parlor  door,  which  she  opened,  and 
addressed  the  waiting  visitor  : 

"  My  mistress  isn't  at  home ;  so,  if 
ye  plaze,  ye  can  wait  a  wee."  And 
Nannie  closed  the  door  before  the  vis- 
itor could  reply. 

"Humph!"  croaked  the  old  woman. 
"  It  well  becomes  her  gallivantin'  about 
the  town  a  day  or  twa  after  her  fay- 
ther's  de'th!"  She  looked  sharply 
about  the  room — "Nice  godly  buiks 
for  a  Methody  girl — /Shakespeer  an' 
Scott,  an'  sich-like  trash.  Fillin'  her 
min'  wi'  wicked,  warldly  notions ! — no' 
'at  I  iver  speer  intil  the  like.  An'  a 
pianna,  na  less  !  Hech  !  what  did  girls 
in  my  day  do  wi'oot  sich  strummin' 
an'  skirlin',  an'  stuffin'  their  fulish 


brains  wi'  lies  ?  Ef  I've  anythin'  to  do 
wi'  her,  I'll  tak'  care—" 

Her  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  hall  door,  followed  by  El- 
eanor's entrance.  Nannie  had  just 
time  to  warn  her  mistress,  who  was 
before  her,  as  she  opened  the  parlor 
door  and  confronted  Mrs.  Moore.  The 
name  had  brought  a  vivid  flush  to  El- 
eanor's cheek,  and  she  stood  a  moment, 
gathering  sufficient  composure  to  meet 
her  unexpected  visitor. 

Mrs.  Moore  rose  and  made  a  stiff 
courtesy,  then  approached,  holding  out 
her  hand. 

"  Ye'll  hardly  be  knowin'  me,  Elea- 
nor," she  said,  with  a  grim  attempt  at 
friendliness,  impressed  and  checked, 
despite  her  "masterfulness,"  by  the 
dignified  presence  of  the  beautiful  girl. 
"But,  you  know,  I'm  yer  ain  uncle's 
wife,  an'  I  thought  it  my  Christian 
duty  to  come  an'  see  efter  ye,  noo  yer 
fayther's  gone." 

Eleanor  choked  down  the  sob  which 
rose  at  that  beloved  name.  She  would 
not  bring  his  memory  into  such  a  pres- 
ence. She  said  some  words  of  quiet 
response,  and  sat  down  opposite  to  her 
aunt. 

"As  I  understand,  Eleanor,  that 
ye've  no  one  belongin'  to  ye  nearer 
than  mysel',  ye'll  see  'at  it's  only  prop- 
er I  should  knaw  what  ye're  minded 
upon  doin'.  Ye'll  not  be  for  stayin' 
here  all  alone,  o'  coorse  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  do  that,"  said  Elea- 
nor. "I  went  to  Miss  Henley  to-day, 
hoping  perhaps  she  would  make  room 
in  her  house  for  me  and' Nannie;  but 
that  I  find  she  cannot  do,  and  I  will 
not  be  separated  from  Nannie." 

"  Your  fayther  gev  me  to  understan' 
that  Leddy  Stanley  'ud  be  glad  to  hev 
ye  back." 

"All  the  family  have   gone  to  the 
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Continent  for  a  long  stay.  She  has 
written  to  me  most  kindly,  and  invited 
me  to  join  them,  but  it  would  be  only 
as  a  visitor.  She  had  already  engaged 
another  governess;  and,  besides,  the 
same  objection — separation  from  Nan- 
nie—  would  prevent  me  from  going, 
even  if  I  could  afford  it." 

"  What'll  ye  do,  thin,  if  Nannie  hes 
to  go  wi'  ye  wherever  ye  are  ?" 

"  I  must  look  for  a  home  in  some  re- 
spectable family.  I  shall  be  quite  able 
to  pay  both  for  myself  and  her.  Miss 
Henley  will  give  me  more  to  do,  now 
that  my  time  is  all  unoccupied  at 
home" — a  little  tremor  shook  her  voice 
here — "  and,  besides,  the  small  annui- 
ty which  my  father  inherited  from  his 
mother  is  enough,  with  my  own  work, 
to  give  me  the  sweet  bread  of  inde- 
pendence." 

Eleanor  intended  that  Mrs.  Moore 
should  see  that  she  could  be  in  no  wise 
a  claimant  for  her  bounty ;  and  she 
had  also  felt  a  certain  strength  return- 
ing to  her,  in  thus  speaking  of  her  af-' 
fairs  even  to  such  a  listener.  Among 
the  few  visitors  whom  she  had  been 
able  to  receive,  there  was  not  one  to 
whom  she  could  be  even  thus  commu- 
nicative; also,  in  giving  words  to  her  in- 
tentions, they  were  made  to  appear  more 
settled  and  definite  than  they  had  yet 
seemed,  in  the  sad  confusion  of  her  life 
since  that  calamity  of  her  father's  loss. 

Mrs.  David  was  quite  silent  for  a 
minute,  in  which  Eleanor's  position 
presented  itself  to  her  in  an  entirely 
different  light.  "Able  to  pay!"  Then 
why  not  at  once  offer  a  home  to  El- 
eanor, and  gain  the  money  which  she 
must  spend  in  any  case  ?  To  be  sure, 
there  was  Nannie;  but  she  could  knit 
and  sew,  and  lately  Mrs.  Moore's  eyes 
and  fingers  were  not  as  keen  and  swift 
as  they  once  were. 


Being  a  woman  of  decision,  she  in- 
stantly put  her  thought  into  words. 

"  I  haven't  a  vary  gay  house  to  offer 
to  a  young  leddy  o'  sich  fine  eddica- 
tion  as  you,"  she  said ;  "  but  ef  ye'd 
fancy  two  or  three  rooms  in  the  ould 
hoose  til  yoursel'  an'  Nannie,  I'll  set 
thim  low  til  ye,  an'  ye  can  tak'  yir 
males  wi'  me." 

Eleanor  was  much  surprised.  She 
had  no  conception  of  the  temptation 
which  a  few  guineas  added  to  the 
hoard  can  become  to  a  miser;  and, 
though  not  failing  to  notice  the  stipu- 
lation as  to  rent,  she  gave  the  widow 
credit  for  a  better  intention  and  a 
decenter  sense  of  duty  than  she  de- 
served. 

"But  Nannie  ?"  she  objected. 

"  Oh,  let  the  wumman  come,"  said 
Mrs.  David.  "  Ye  can  make  her  set  a 
stitch  for  me  now  an'  thin,  an'  do  odd 
turns  at  knittin'  an'  that  like.  Mar- 
tha '11  not  stan'  any  interfarin'  in  her 
kitchen,  but  there'll  be  room  enough 
for  thim  to  keep  the  pace  between 
thim." 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  think  over 
your  proposal  for  two  or  three  days," 
said  Eleanor,  "  I  will  decide,  and  let 
you  know." 

"Oh,  tak'  yer  time,  sartainly,  an 
come  out  to  Kilrogan  when  yer  min'  's 
made  up.  Only  mind,  Eleanor,  any  lit- 
tle matter  o'  rent,  or  that  like,  must 
be  jist  between  you  an'  me.  I'll  have 
nothin'  said  in  the  town  about  it? 
An',  as  far  as  gettin'  in  an'  out  to  yer 
tachin'  goes,  sure  ye  can  have  the  car 
in  bad  weather,  an'  the  walk's  good  for 
ye  when  it's  fine.  A  trifle  o'  money 
over  and  above  the  rent  '11  make  it 
right  with  Peter." — "'Twill  save  me 
raisin'  the  boy's  wages  anyhow,"  she 
said,  in  her  penurious,  grasping  heart. 

As  Mrs.  Moore  rose  to  go,  she  made 
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an  effort  to  recall  some  of  the  cheap 
commonplaces  of  her  religious  phrase- 
ology, but  somehow  she  relinquished 
the  intention.  Her  tardily  acknowl- 
edged relative  did  not  seem  likely  to 
receive  such  consolations  thankfully, 
or  value  them  highly.  Eleanor's  re- 
serve and  self  -  command  struck  them 
dumb  on  the  good  woman's  lips. 

Nannie  opened  the  door  for  the  vis- 
itor, closed  it  behind  her  with  a  defiant 
sniff,  and  came  to  Eleanor's  side  as  she 


stood  watching  the   departure  of  the 
car. 

"  What  under  the  sun  brought  yon 
ould  schemer  here?"  was  what  she 
would  have  liked  to  exclaim  ;  but  her 
respect,  increased  by  the  tenderness  to- 
ward sorrow  natural  to  the  humblest 
Irish,  made  her  more  deferential  to  El- 
eanor than  before;  and  ere  she  had 
time  to  find  a  more  seemly  way  to 
gratify  her  curiosity  she  was  again 
summoned  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MRS.  NORTH  FOLLOWS. 


IT  was  a  visitor  of  quite  another 
type  whom  Nannie  ushered  in  to  Elea- 
nor now — Mrs.  Northern  her  soft  silk 
and  velvet,  bright  face,  and  warm,  sym- 
pathetic manner. 

"  Dear  Miss  Crawford,"  she  began — 
"  dear  girl,  how  unkind  you  must  have 
thought  me !  I  heard  indeed  of  your 
sad  affliction,  but  I  was  away  at  my 
sister's,  and  only  returned  yesterday. 
How  lonely,  how  sorrowful  you  must 
have  been  !"  She  put  her  arm  round 
Eleanor,  whose  tears  were  flowing  all 
the  more  because  of  the  restraint  which 
she  had  imposed  on  her  feelings  during 
the  visit  just  over.  Mrs.  North's  eyes 
were  running  over  too.  "  What  a  loss, 
my  poor  girl ! — such  a  gentle,  good  fa- 
ther !  and  so  terribly  sudden !" 

Then  she  went  on  in  her  kind,  and 
tender,  if  not  very  wise  or  steadfast, 
way,  to  talk  of  Eleanor  coming  to  her 
for  a  nice  long  visit — she  must  not  be 
left  another  day  in  her  dismally  lonely 
house — the  children  would  be  so  glad 
to  have  her,  and  Georgy  had  sent  a 


special  love  and  remembrance.  Eleanor 
could  only  press  her  hand  in  grateful 
acceptance  of  her  consoling  speeches. 

If  Mrs.  North  had  come  before  Mrs. 
David  Moore,  Eleanor  felt  that  her 
course  might  have  been  different;  the 
softness  and  sweetness  of  Mrs.  North's 
manner  might  have  tempted  her  to  al- 
ter her  decision  to  depend  on  herself 
alone.  But  Mrs.  David's  grim  practi- 
cality had  acted  like  a  bitter  tonic  to 
brace  her  for  the  struggle  which  lay 
before  her,  and  which  she  felt  to  be, 
after  all,  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  no- 
blest course  to  enter  upon.  She  al- 
lowed herself  the  pleasure  of  yielding 
to  Mrs.  North's  caresses  and  kind  ex- 
pressions, and  when  she  was  again 
calm  she  told  her  of  the  visit  she  had 
just  received  and  the  offer  of  a  shelter 
in  the  old  homestead  of  Kilrogan. 

"Oh!  my  dear  Miss  Crawford, 
could  you  ever  bring  yourself  to  stay 
with  that  griffin?  Pardon  me,  my 
dear,  but  you  know  she  really  is  a 
griffin — just  think  of  her  never  show- 
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ing  your  dear  mamma  and  papa  the 
least  attention,  and  now  it  looks  like 
such  an  impertinence,  her  coming  to 
you  after  such  neglect." 

"  I  must  go  somewhere,  Mrs.  North, 
and  for  this  winter  it  would  not  mat- 
ter so  much.  I  shall  have  the  daily 
occupation  at  school;  and  if  I  study 
Italian  closely  I  know  it  will  enable  me 
to  get  a  better  position  as  governess. 
If  Nannie  can  come  with  me  (as,  if  I 
accept  this  offer  of  Mrs.  Moore's,  she 
can),  it  will  be  a  solution  of  my  great 
difficulty ;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  be  under  the  roof  where 
my  dear  mother  was  born  and  married. 
I  have  not  yet  quite  decided  on  going, 
but  I  think  it  more  than  probable  I 
shall  do  so." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  I  really  must  have 
a  promise  from  you  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  me  ;  we  shall  be  entirely  free 


from  company ;  and  if  Nannie  has  to 
get  your  rooms  ready,  you  can  just  as 
well  come  to  me  meanwhile." 

Eleanor  accepted  the  invitation,  if 
she  found  that  her  going  to  Kilrogan 
was  decided  after  a  more  deliberate  re- 
flection; and  Mrs.  North  said  adieu, 
leaving  Eleanor  comforted  and  cheered, 
as  a  young  heart  must  needs  be,  by  the 
light  of  a  kindly  look  and  the  music  of 
a  friendly  voice  breaking  through  the 
heavy  cloud  of  sorrow. 

That  night  she  and  Nannie  sat  in 
deep  consultation  over  Mrs.  Moore's 
proposal.  Nannie's  aversion  to  the 
usurper  was  secretly  counterbalanced 
by  her  natural  pugnacity,  which  relish- 
ed the  idea  of  setting  the  object  of  her 
ancient  antipathy  at  defiance.  Anyway, 
Miss  Eleanor  would  be  under  the  roof 
that  was  hers  by  right,  and  —  a  body 
could  never  tell  what  might  happen. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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ON  the  third  day  after  Mrs.  Moore's 
call,  Eleanor  walked,  in  the  sharp,  clear 
air  of  an  afternoon  in  late  September, 
out  along  the  grassy  roadside  to  the 
old  house  of  Kilrogan.  A  wide  stream 
flowed  over  mossy  stones,  under  which 
many  a  shining  trout  found  hiding, 
breaking  into  miniature  cascades  and 
furrows  of  foam ;  an  old  stone  bridge, 
gray  where  it  was  not  quite  covered 
with  moss  and  ivy,  led  over  the  stream 
to  the  hill  on  whose  brow  Kilrogan 
Cottage  sat,  a  two-story  house  with  a 
brown  thatched  roof  over  strong  stone 
walls;  but  the  hard  idea  conveyed  in 
"stone"  and  "walls"  had  no  realiza- 


tion here,  for  all  over  the  front  of  the 
house  climbed  moss-roses  and  clematis, 
and  a  small  red-flowered  fuchsia.  Even 
at  this  late  season  there  were  buds  and 
blossoms  in  the  sheltered  nooks;  and 
the  windows  of  small  panes,  sparkling 
in  the  setting  sun,  were  framed  in  the 
deep,  thick  verdure.  An  iron  knocker 
of  most  ancient  form  was  on  the  dark- 
green,  door.  Martha,  a  tall,  elderly 
woman,  very  clean  and  decent,  opened 
it;  and  Eleanor  was  in  the  home  of  her 
ancestors.  A  thought  darted  into  her 
mind  that  there  must  have  been  a  prep- 
aration for  her  visit,  for  Mrs.  David 
Moore  sat  at  a  small  table,  on  which 
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an  immense  Bible  was  spread  open  be- 
fore her,  reading  intently ;  so  that  El- 
eanor had  time  to  catch  every  detail  of 
the  figure  and  face  in  profile  between 
her  and  the  light  which  streamed  in  at 
the  window.  The  angular  features, 
the  white  hairs  on  chin  and  lip  giving 
the  face  a  forbidding  and  masculine  ex- 
pression, the  little  rusty  cap  of  black 
net,  and  the  knotted  hands  clasped  be- 
fore her  on  the  open  Bible,  left  a  vivid 
picture  in  Eleanor's  mind.  Mrs.  Moore 
looked  up  at  length  and  nodded  to  her. 
"  Sit  down  a  minute,"  she  said ;  "  I  al- 
low nothing  to  interrupt  my  reading  of 
the  holy  Word."  Eleanor  sat  down 
on  the  nearest  chair,  and  found  abun- 
dant occupation  in  looking  round  the 
room.  The  furniture  was  quaint  and 
dark  with  age;  chairs  of  strong  ma- 
hogany and  black  hair-cloth,  curtains 
of  drab  moreen,  a  few  antiquated  por- 
traits on  the  walls,  a  large, round  centre- 
table,  bare  and  polished  till  it  reflected, 
in  a  dim  way,  the  few  books  (strictly 
religious)  and  the  basket  of  wax  fruit 
under  a  glass  shade  which  stood  upon  it. 

The  room  was  sombre  and  faded ;  a 
tomb-like  damp  and  silence  made  the 
hushing  of  voice  and  step,  on  entering, 
a  most  natural  proceeding.  Nothing 
in  it  spoke  to  Eleanor  of  the  happy  and 
free  youth  which  her  mother  had  pass- 
ed here.  She  felt  that  the  nature  of 
the  present  occupant  had  dominated 
that  of  her  predecessors,  and  chased 
all  memory  of  youth  and  brightness 
from  their  old  home. 

The  sunlight  left  the  window,  and 
gray  shadows  stole  over  the  figure  of 
the  old  woman.  Her  lips  moved  as 
she  drew  her  ostentatious  devotions  to 
a  close.  Eleanor  started  at  the  strange 
fitness  of  the  concluding  verse  from  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  Mrs.  David  read 
aloud : 


"CA  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness 
itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death  with- 
out any  order,  where  the  light  is  as 
darkness.'"  It  seemed  so  true  a  de- 
scription of  the  mental  state  of  the 
weird  figure  who  had  spoken,  that 
Eleanor  almost  believed  it  the  utter- 
ance of  other  than  the  visible  presence 
in  the  room. 

Mrs.  Moore  closed  the  great  Bible, 
took  off  her  spectacles  and  put  them 
in  their  long  case,  set  the  table  aside, 
and  came  toward  Eleanor,  who  sat 
silent  and  quiet,  though  she  knew 
enough  of  her  aunt's  character  to  feel 
little  surprise  at  such  a  reception. 

"  Good-evenin',  Eleanor.  So  you've 
come  to  see  the  old  place  at  last  ?  Ye'll 
be  thinkin'  it  vary  dull  efter  the  fine 
houses  ye've  lived  in.  I  often  think 
mysel'  if  it  was  na'  fur  the  will  of  the 
Loard,  I'd  hardly  be  able  to  bide  it  so 
lang.  Weel,  I  suppose  ye'll  be  wishful 
to  look  at  the  part  o'  the  house  that'll 
be  best  for  ye,  an'  that  I'm  willin'  to 
give  up  til  ye."  (She  was  already 
putting  it  in  the  light  of  a  favor 
conferred.)  "  So  come  this  way  wi' 
me." 

She  left  the  room,  preceding  Elea- 
nor up  the  front  staircase,  then,  turn- 
ing down  a  passage  to  the  left,  de- 
scended three  or  four  steps,  and  they 
had  reached  a  small  wing — three  rooms 
over  an  outer  kitchen  and  under  a 
sloped  roof,  which  made  a  small  gar- 
ret, with  a  little  window  in  the  gable. 
From  the  windows  of  this  little  apart- 
ment there  was  a  view  which  was  a 
delight  and  a  consolation  to  Eleanor 
— the  roofs  of  Erna  in  the  distance, 
green  fields  and  streams  and  the  ivied 
bridge  between;  and  against  the  sky 
the  blue  hills  of  Lough  Erne's  shore. 
Two  rooms  could  easily  be  made  com- 
fortable for  herself;  a  small  one,  di- 
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vided  from  these  by  a  little  lobby, 
would  be  nice  for  Nannie. 

"I  b'lieve  these  were  yer  mother's 
rooms  when  she  was  a  girl  here ;  but 
it's  sich  a  long  time  since  'at  I  don't 
well  remember.  Anyway,  if  ye  like  to 
take  them,  here  they  are,  and  plenty  o' 
old  furniture  to  mak'  them  comforta- 
ble til  ye." 

In  reply  to  Eleanor's  questions,  she 
named  a  rent  which  she  well  knew 
would  have  paid  for  much  larger  and 
better  lodgings  in  the  town ;  but  Elea- 
nor longed  for  the  sweet  quiet  which 


she  would  find  here,  and  did  not  object 
to  the  demand. 

It  was  arranged  that  Nannie  should 
come  out  and  prepare  the  rooms  while 
Eleanor  made  her  promised  visit  to 
Mrs.  North ;  and  with  the  well-under- 
stood condition  that  her  goings  and 
comings  should  be  absolutely  unre- 
stricted, she  returned  to  the  sad  and 
lonely  house  where  Nannie,  awaiting 
her  return,  heard,  half  pleased,  half 
discontented,  that  their  home  for  the 
winter  was  to  be  under  the  old  roof  of 
Kilrogan  Cottasre. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

AN    UNLUCKY  LOVER. 


THE  summer  at  Rathlinn  Farm 
faded  into  autumn  as  swiftly  as  it 
had  passed  with  the  preacher's  family 
in  Erna;  but  though  death  had  left 
no  gap  in  the  household  of  Brian 
M'Manus,  there  were  other  disturb- 
ing elements  at  war  with  the  peace  of 
Norah  and  Tessy.  The  crops  had  not 
done  well ;  heavy  rains,  which  had  in 
spring  interfered  with  the  planting, 
had  continued  far  into  the  summer; 
rents  were  behindhand ;  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  weak  spirits,  the  discontent 
of  the  turbulent,  had  increased. 

The  prolonged  absence  of  Mr.  Ro- 
han, who  in  late  summer  had  gone  to 
the  Continent,  discouraged  the  better 
tenants,  who  had  hoped  to  find  in  the 
young  landlord  something  of  his  moth- 
er's spirit  of  interest  and  affection  for 
them.  And  Tessy — bright,  warm-heart- 
ed, busy  Tessy  ! —  what  had  brought 
such  change  to  her  ?  Her  listless, 
half  -  hearted  ways  about  her  work, 


her  restlessness  and  dulness,  did  not 
escape  her  mother's  anxious  eyes;  yet 
there  was  nothing  definite  enough  to 
give  her  reason  to  call  on  Tessy  for  an 
explanation. 

After  the  day  of  the  fair  at  Car- 
rick,  Mr.  Rohan  had  come  back  and 
forth  many  times  to  Rathlinn.  In 
his  manner  to  M'Manus  and  his  wife 
he  was  kind  and  pleasant ;  with  Tessy 
open  and  light-hearted  as  ever,  walk- 
ing with  her  in  the  lane  and  to  the 
meadow,  laughing,  jesting,  and  admir- 
ing her  in  a  way  to  which  even  No- 
rah, with  all  her  motherly  watchful- 
ness, could  take  no  exception. 

But  eyes  sharpened,  or  clouded,  rath- 
er, by  jealousy,  were  watching  Tessy 
and  the  young  squire.  A  little  while 
after  the  Carrick  Fair,  Denis  Kiernan 
had  met  them  both  in  the  long  lane, 
and  from  that  moment  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  Tessy's  reason  for 
refusing  to  listen  to  his  suit.  Passion- 
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ate  and  impulsive  in  love  and  hate,  as 
his  nation  has  always  been,  he  lashed 
himself  into  a  bitter  hatred  of  Rohan, 
while  his  love  for  Tessy  grew  more  in- 
tense. At  last  he  took  the  resolution 
of  making  an  appeal  to  Norah,  and  on 
an  afternoon  late  in  August  he  went 
up  to  the  farm-house  of  Rathlinn. 

Norah.  sat  knitting  just  within  the 
porch,  while  the  door  stood  open  to 
the  pleasant  air,  though  a  bright  fire 
burned  in  the  kitchen  behind  her. 
Tessy  had  gone  to  the  milking;  the 
children  were  all  with  her,  and  Norah 
was  alone.  She  looked  up  as  Kier- 
nan's  shadow  crossed  the  door -step, 
and  rose  to  welcome  him. 

"Ah,  thin,  good-evenin', Denny  agra ! 
It's  glad  I  am  to  see  ye.  An'  is  the 
father  an'  mother  an'  all  belongin'  to 
ye  right  well  ?  Come  in  an'  rest  yer- 
self,  an'  take  the  sup  o'  whiskey-  an'- 
water.  Brian's  away ;  but  shure  I'll 
find  that  for  ye,  anyway." 

Norah  talked  fast,  with  an  instinct 
of  a  stormy  tide  in  Denis's  mind  which 
she  might  be  able  to  stem  with  her 
voluble  tongue ;  so  she  was  over  pro- 
fuse in  her  welcome. 

"Thank  ye  kindly,  Mrs.  M'Manus, 
but  I'll  not  be  goin'  inside  this  evenin'. 
'Tis  jist  a  word  wid  yersel'  I'm  want- 
in',  so  I'll  sit  on  the  creepy  here,  if 
ye' re  willin'." 

Norah  sat  do\vn  again,  while  Denis 
drew  the  three-legged  wooden  seat  be- 
side her. 

"  Plase  yerself,  ma  bouchal,"  she  an- 
swered, "  'twould  be  a'rnost  a  shame 
to  go  into  the  house  out  o'  this  soft 
evenin'." 

Denis  rested  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  swung  the  cap  which  he 
held  to  and  fro  between  them.  He 
was  the  model  of  a  handsome  Irish 
peasant,  but  the  face  which  should 


have  been  lit  by  the  merry  look  natu- 
ral to  the  dark  eyes  and  mobile  feat- 
ures wore  a  sombre,  threatening  ex- 
pression. "  Mrs.  M'Manus,"  he  began, 
clearing  his  throat  with  a  nervous 
cough, "  I'm  a  bad  hand  at  batin'  about 
the  bush,  an'  I  jist  want  to  ask  ye  what 
that  young  sprig  o'  a  landlord  o'  yours 
(an'  ours,  curse  him !)  manes  comin' 
here  so  often  an'  walkin'  wid  Tessy 
the  way  he  does  ?  Ye're  no  stranger 
to  what  I've  thought  about  her,  ever 
since  she  was  a  shlip  o'  a  girl  an'  me 
a  long-legged  gorsoon.  She  never  had 
anythin'  but  the  kind  word  for  me  till 
this  gentleman  "  (and  Denis  laid  a  bit- 
ter emphasis  on  the  word,  which  made 
it  an  opprobrious  epithet)  "came 
prowlin'  about.  There's  more  than 
me  has  a  grudge  again'  him ;  an'  if  Tes- 
sy 'ud  only  give  me  the  hint,  I'd  soon 
send  him  about  his  business.  But  she 
won't.  Ever  since  the  Car  rick  Fair 
she'll  hardly  look  the  same  side  o'  the 
road  wid  me;  an'  I  know  she's  mis- 
trustin'  me  an'  watchin'  me,  for  I 
wouldn't  give  her  me  promise  not  to 
join  a  lodge;  an'  she's  doubtiu'  that 
I'm  after  no  good." 

"  Well,  Denny,  if  she  cares  enough 
about  ye  for  all  that,  sure  it's  a  sign 
she  has  the  good-will  to  ye." 

"Ay,"  answered  Denis,  with  a  short, 
hard  laugh,  "  she  cares  enough  for  me 
to  want  to  keep  me  from  workin'  mis- 
chief to  them  that  she  cares  a  mighty 
dale  more  for.  Now,  Mrs.  M'Manus, 
if  you'll  stand  me  friend  an'  let  me  tell 
Mister  Rohan  that  I've  yer  own  word 
that  Tessy  '11  be  me  wife,  I  can  soon 
tak'  him  in  han'." 

"  Denis  Kiernan,  do  ye  know  what 
ye're  talkin'  about?"  and  Norah's 
cheeks  flushed  an  angry  red.  "Ye 
must  be  clane  out  o'  yer  mind  to  come 
here  wid  sich  a  colloguein' !  Me  little 
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girl's  not  a  firkin'  o'  butter  or  a  stack 
o'  hay,  to  be  bargained  for  that  way. 
She's  as  free  as  the  blessed  airs  o' 
heaven  to  go  an'  come  on  her  father's 
floor,  an'  to  take  or  lave  any  dacent 
boy  that  coorts  her  like  a  dacent  boy. 
An'  as  for  the  honest  gintleman"  (the 
word  sounded  differently  from  Norah's 
lips),  "  that  comes  an'  goes,  takin'  his 
pleasure  at  the  fishin'  or  shootin',  don't 
dar1  to  even  anythin'  wrong  to  him 
or  me  Tessy !  Her  father  '11  see  that 
she's  safe  from  harm,  never  fear,  even 
if  she  was  fool  enough  to  be  thinkin' 
too  much  of  the  young  gintleman's 
purty  spaches  (an'  the  saints  knows 
she's  not)  —  far  be  the  evil  thought 
from  his  mother's  son !  the  heavens 
be  her  bed!" 

Denis  rose  abashed;  his  desperate 
move  had  been  a  mistake,  and  had 
brought  him  only  renewed  defeat.  He 
was  turning  away,  scowling  and  angry, 
when  Norah,  who  also  was  standing, 
laid  her  hand  on  the  young  man's 
arm. 

"  See  here,  Denny  alanna,"  she  said, 
in  a  kind  voice,  "let  the  colleen  alone 
for  a  while.  The  crathur's  young  an' 
foolish  yet,  but  two  or  three  years  '11 
do  a  dale  to'rd  insinsirf  her  into 
what's  for  her  good.  Ye  know  well 
that  ye've  the  good-will  uv  her  father 
an'  mcself,  but  ye  can't  force  a  girl's 


fancy,  ma  bouchal.  Lave  her  to  her- 
self, an'  just  look  pleasant  an'  spake 
fair  to  her,  an'  see  if  she  doesn't  come 
round  after  a  while." 

Denis's  face  softened :  "  I'll  try  to 
take  yer  advice,  an'  thank  ye  kindly 
for  it,  Mrs.  M'Manus  ;  but  it's  hard  to 
be  smilin'  an'  contint  whin  yer  standin' 
in  the  cowld  an'  wet,  seein'  all  the  sun- 
shine straimin'  on  them  that  maybe 
doesn't  care  a  ha'porth  for  it." 

Norah  looked  after  him  as  he  went 
slowly  down  the  lane.  "  To  think  I'd 
allow  there  was  any  sich  folly  in  the 
girl's  head!"  she  said  to  herself;  "but 
oh,  sweet  saints  above  help  me !  I'm 
afraid  it's  the  truth  !" 

She  thought  of  Tessy's  altered  ways 
— her  cheek  and  eye  pale  and  sad  in 
Gerald's  long  absences,  flushed  and 
sparkling  the  moment  his  step  crossed 
the  threshold. 

"I'll  have  to  spake  to  her  meself," 
she  sighed.  "  It's  nothiu'  but  her  own 
foolish  notion,  for  I'm  sartain  shure 
Mr.  Gerald  'ud  scorn  to  say  the  false 
word  to  her.  If  it  wasn't  so  long  till 
he'll  be  here  again,  I  could  aisy  give 
himself  a  weeny  hint ;  or  if  men  cra- 
thurs  wasn't  so  awkward  an'  clumsy 
at  any  little  matter  o'  the  sort,  I'd  get 
Brian  to  give  him  just  the  wind  o'  a 
word  to  keep  that  foolish  Denny  from 
makin'  mischief." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TESSY'S    CONFESSION. 


TESSY  and  the  children,  coming  back 
just  at  that  moment,  put  an  end  to 
Norah's  thoughts  and  plans.  She 
smoothed  the  trouble  out  of  her  come- 
ly face,  and  went  to  meet  Tessy,  knit- 
ting swiftly  the  while. 

"  Did  ye  meet  Denis  Kiernan,  dear  ?" 
she  said,  innocently.  "Shure  he  was 
here  wid  the  friendly  word  from  the 
mother  about  the  red  cow,  an'  I  sent 
him  to  meet  ye  an'  the  childer  in  the 
meadow  below." 

The  fact  of  what  she  was  saying  not 
being  strictly  true,  if  it  entered  No- 
rah's mind  at  all,  caused  her  not  the 
least  compunction;  she  wished  to 
draw  conclusions  from  certain  prem- 
ises of  her  own  construction,  and  her 
words  stood  for  the  mere  bricks  and 
mortar  necessary  to  the  process. 

"I  didn't  meet  e'er  a  one  in  the  lane, 
mother;  an'  if  it  was  Denis  Kiernan 
I'd  met,  'tis  small  -spache  he'd  get  from 
me!" 

"  Why  is  that, then,  Tessy?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Tessy,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  "  he  had  the  face  to  tell  me,  af- 
ter mass  a  couple  o'  Sundays  ago,  that 
I  wasn't  doin'  right !" 

"An'  what  handle  did  ye  lave  him 
for  sayin'  that,  Tessy?"  And  Norah 
looked  keenly  at  her  daughter.  Tessy 
reddened,  but  did  not  answer. 

Norah  turned  to  the  children.    "  Get 


away  in  to  yer  suppers!"  she  called. 
"  There's  a  noggin  o'  milk,  an'  a  round 
o'  white  bread  apiece  for  yez  on  the 
kitchen  -  table ;  an'  mind,  don't  forget 
yer  manners !"  (Grace  before  meat 
was,  in  Norah's  estimation,  a  becoming 
politeness  to  the  Giver.) 

She  went  with  Tessy  to  the  large, 
cool  milk- room,  helping  her  with  the 
straining  and  the  skimming,  the  weigh- 
ing and  packing  of  the  butter,  trying 
in  many  little  ways  to  win  the  girl  to  a 
brighter  mood ;  but  Tessy  looked  vex- 
ed, and  would  hardly  speak.  When 
the  children's  supper  was  done,  the  ta- 
ble cleared,  and  the  fire  replenished, 
Norah  and  Tessy  sat  down  to  their 
cup  of  tea.  Then  the  mother  waited 
till  the  children  were  in  bed,  the  ser- 
vants either  gone  also  to  rest  or  out 
on  neighborly  visits,  and  everything 
quiet  in  the  old  farm-house.  Anxious- 
hearted  Norah  watched  her  girl  as  she 
moved  about  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the 
kitchen  fire,  restlessly  placing  and  al- 
tering various  articles  around,  putting 
off,  as  long  as  she  could,  the  lecture 
which  she  felt  sure  her  mother  was 
preparing  for  her.  At  last  Norah  call- 
ed her. 

"  Come  here,  child !  Why,  ye  used  to 
like  to  bring  the  needles  and  sit  beside 
me,  Tessy.  What  has  come  to  ye,  that 
ye  keep  away  from  me  so  this  while 
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back?  Come  here,  child,  an'  let  me 
spake  to  ye !"  Tessy  came  slowly, 
with  averted  looks,  and  took  a  seat  by 
her  mother.  "What  did  Denis  Kier- 
nan  say  ye  weren't  doin'  right  about, 
agra?  Tell  me,  now." 

"  Somethin'  that  was  no  business  o' 
his,  mother.  He  saw  Mr.  Rohan  walk- 
in'  in  the  meadow  below,  waitin'  till 
I'd  milked  the  cows,  to  walk  home  wid 
me,  and  Denis  took  it  on  him  to  say  I'd 
no  business  in  the  company  o'  one  so 
much  above  me." 

"Well,  maybe  Denny  has  a  bit  o' 
right  to  be  jealous,  Tessy." 

"What  right,  then,  mother,  when  I 
never  gave  him  as  much  as  a  look 
that  'ud  tell  him  I  thought  more  o' 
him  than  e'er  another  ?  An'  he's  in 
some  mischief,  mother,"  she  went  on, 
hurriedly;  "I'm  'most  sure  he's  plot- 
tin'  wid  them  wild  boys  o'  Dan  Mori- 
arty's  an'  them  two  black -lookin'  vil- 
lains that's  taken  Cassidy's  '  public.' " 

"  Well,  Tessy  avourneen,  I'll  ask  ye 
jist  one  question:  If  Denny  was  yer 
sweetheart,  now,  would  he  have  any 
rason  to  be  jealous  of  the  young  land- 
lord?" 

She  spoke  in  a  light  tone,  meaning 
to  conceal  the  real  seriousness  of  her 
question. 

"Mother,  the  Holy  Virgin  herself 
knows  that  Mr.  Rohan  niver  said  one 
word  to  me,  ban-in'  a  foolish  little  bit 
o'  blarney  now  an'  again,  but  what  yer 
own  ears  or  me  father's  might  ha'  lis- 
tened to." 

"An'  shure  yerself  '11  not  care  if  ye 
niver  set  eyes  on  him  again,"  said  No- 
rah,  as  if  she  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Tessy  would  quite  agree 
with  her.  But  a  low  sobbing  cry  came 
from  the  girl's  very  heart. 

"  Niver  set  eyes  on  him  !  Oh,  moth- 
er !" — Tessy's  voice  shook  and  choked 


with  the  passion  she  could  no  longer 
control  —  "then  I  niver  care  to  set 
eyes  on  the  blessed  light  or  the  flowers 
or  yer  own  face,  mother,  for  he's  all 
them  an'  more  to  me.  Ah !"  —  she 
pressed  her  hands  on  her  bosom — 
"  the  ground  that  his  shadow  falls  on 
's  niver  common  ground  to  me  again ! 
I'd  as  soon  be  deaf  an'  dumb  an'  blind 
as  not  to  hear  his  voice  or  look  at  him 
or  spake  to  him  again!  There  now, 
mother!"  She  stood,  panting  and 
flushed,  before  poor  Norah  a  moment, 
then  flung  herself  into  her  arms. 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!  it's  wild  I 
am  wid  the  shame  an'  the  anger  at 
me  own  heart,  for  sure  I  am  his  heart 
's  full  o'  another,  wid  uiver  a  thought 
for  me.  Ay,  I  was  proud  enough 
once,  but  now  I'd  go  on  me  knees  on 
the  hardest  road  to  get  one  smile  from 
him ;  an'  he'll  niver  care  to  know  it !" 

Norah  held  the  girl  on  her  lap,  rock- 
ing to  and  fro  in  her  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy for  this  wild  grief  of  her  unhap- 
py child. 

"  Och,  Tessy  !  ma  colleen  oge !  ma- 
vourneen!  achorra  machree!"  she 
moaned,  heaping  the  tender  endear- 
ments so  etoquent  in  the  Irish  tongue 
on  her  child,  for  she  found  no  words 
of  comfort  or  reason  to  bestow  upon 
her.  "  Mary,  mother  o'  sorrows !  look 
down  on  me  innocent  darlin',  an'  tache 
her  to  take  the  heart  out  o'  her  breast 
sooner  than  disgrace  herself  wid  the 
love  that's  not  fit  for  her !" 

"Ah,  mother  dear!"  sobbed  Tessy, 
"can  I  do  nothin'  to  take  my  mind 
from  the  thoughts  that  make  it  go 
round  an'  round  till  I'm  nigh  hand 
ravin'  wild  ?" 

"Couldn't  ye  spake  a  word  o'  yer 
trouble  to  Father  Cavanagh,  darlin'  ?" 
whispered  Norah. 

"Och,  mother!    if  I  would  say   a 
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word  in  the  way  of  my  duty,  what 
could  the  priest,  holy  man !  know 
about  the  ragin'  grief  of  a  young  girl's 
heart,  despisin'  itself  for  the  love  that 
has  naither  hope  nor  sense  in  it? 
But,  mother,  poor  Winny  Moriarty 
was  tellin'  me  how  once,  in  a  black 
trouble,  she  made  a  station  to  Lough 
Derg,  an'  while  she  was  prayin'  at  the 
Holy  Lake  the  sorrow  got  lighter,  and 
she  felt  as  if  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
takin'  the  pain  away.  Would  ye  let 
me  go  there,  mother  dear?  Father 
Cavanagh  would  lay  the  penance  on 
me,  an'  wid  his  blessin',  an'  the  help  o' 
the  saints,  I  might  come  back  to  ye 
like  me  old  self." 

"Whisht  a  while,  Tessy  asthore !  let 
me  think  a  bit.  Maybe  I  might  get 
goin'  with  ye  myself.  Shure,  if  the 
comfort's  to  be  got  there,  I  might  as 
well  go  an'  take  me  share,  an*  see  after 


me  poor  colleen  too.  Shure,  Winny 's 
me  own  cousin,  an'  she'd  see  to  the 
house  an'  the  childer  a  while.  But  'tis 
a  long  road  to  the  Holy  Lough,  isn't 
it,  Tessy?" 

"Well,  mother,  the  car  could  lave  us 
a  good  bit  o'  the  way,  an'  we're  both 
good  walkers;  an'  if  there's  hardship, 
all  the  better  for  the  poor  soul  an'  the 
achin'  heart.  Och  hone !"  She  sob- 
bed and  sighed  till,  like  a  tired  child, 
she  had  grieved  her  heart  out  and  lay 
quiet  on  her  mother's  breast.  Norah 
brought  her  to  her  own  bed,  and 
watched  till  the  slumber,  broken  by 
sobs  at  first,  had  deepened  into  the 
blessed,  restoring  sleep  of  youth  and 
health.  Then,  with  many  a  fervent 
prayer  to  Virgin,  saint,  and  angel,  the 
mother  lay  down  beside  her,  and  took 
such  rest  as  was  possible  to  her  loving, 
grieving,  maternal  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GERALD  ROHAN  GETS  A  HINT  AND  A  LETTER. 


IT  was  Michaelmas -day — the  half- 
yearly  rent  -  day  at  Annadale — and  a 
small  anteroom  to  the  library  was  pre- 
pared as  an  office,  where  Gerald  Rohan 
would  receive  his  tenants  as  they  came 
to  pay  their  rent.  Prospects  were  no 
brighter  than  they  had  been  in  sum- 
mer. Heavy,  continuous  rains,  the 
misery  of  the  harvesting  in  Ireland, 
had  fallen ;  crops  were  poor,  and  rents 
hard  to  scrape  together.  Like  so  many 
landlords,  Gerald  had  hitherto  received 
his  income  through  a  steward  or  bail- 
iff, seldom  coming  into  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  farmers,  to  whom,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  Brian 
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M'Manus,  he  was  almost  unknown. 
Naturally  pleasure-loving,  and  looking 
only  at  the  sunny  side  of  life,  he  had 
troubled  himself  very  little  about  the 
character  or  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple on  his  estate ;  but  this  year  he  was 
forced  into  closer  acquaintance  with 
his  affairs,  for  his  bailiff  had,  by  many 
acts  of  injustice  and  inconsiderateness, 
if  no  worse,  become  very  obnoxious  to 
the  tenants,  and,  taking  fright  at  some 
slight  demonstration  against  him,  had 
given  Mr.  Rohan  very  brief  notice, 
called  in  all  his  available  means,  and 
emigrated.  It  was  difficult  then  to 
find  a  competent  substitute,  and  Rohan 
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felt  he  must  no  longer  put  off  the  evil 
day  of  coming  face  to  face  with  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs.  He  sat  in  his 
breakfast -room,  with  a  cloud  on  his 
handsome  face.  Brian  M'Manus  had 
left  him  but  a  minute  ago.  The  old 
farmer  had  come  some  hours  before 
the  time  for  the  reception  of  the  ten- 
ants, begging  to  be  admitted  while  his 

3  OO          O 

landlord  was  alone.  He  was,  as  usual, 
prepared  to  pay  his  rent  in  full,  but 
after  taking  his  receipt  he  lingered, 
regarding  Gerald  with  a  wistful,  plead- 
ing look. 

"Well,  M'Manus,"  said  Gerald, 
"what  is  it?  Anything  I  can  do  for 
you  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  ye  see,"  said  Brian,  mak- 
,  ing  his  manner  more  solemn  than  he 
had  any  intention  of  doing,  and  thus 
going  far  toward  what  Norah  feared 
his  masculine  want  of  tact  might  lead 
him  to,  "if  ye'll  not  take  it  ill,  there 
is  a  little  matter  that  Norah  and  me 
has  been  thinkin'  it  best  you  should  be 
spoke  with  about.  'Tis  in  regard  to 
the  little  colleen  at  home,  sir — the  girl 
that's  the  apple  of  her  mother's  eye, 
sir,  an'  the  core  o'  our  hearts.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  think  any  wrong  of  it, 
sir,"  he  blundered  on, "  but,  ye  see,  the 
naybors  will  be  talkin',  and  that  young 
Denis  Kiernan's  that  jealous  o'  Tessy 
that  seem'  you  walkin'  with  her  was 
enough  to  set  him  wild ;  an'  if  we  might 
just  give  ye  a  word,  or  the  wind  of  it 
even,  about  comin'  to  the  house — " 

Poor  Brian  stopped,  hot  and  miser- 
able. His  love  for  the  young  squire, 
his  pride  in  his  friendship,  his  sense  of 
hospitality,  and  the  honor  due  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil  were  all  outraged,  and 
for  what  ?  Just  a  foolish  notion  of  No- 
rah's  brain  and  a  mean  jealousy  of  young 
Kiernan's.  Tessy,  indeed !  his  innocent 
little  girl,  and  this  proud  young  Rohan ! 


Gerald  had  flushed  angrily.  "Am  I 
to  understand,  M'Manus,  that  you  sup- 
pose I  could  mean  harm  to  any  one  un- 
der your  roof?  Did  your  wife  give 
you  this  message  to  deliver  ?" 

"  Well,  now,  yer  honor,  I  think  ye've 
known  me  an'  mine  long  enough  to  be 
sure  that  ye've  no  truer  or  more  will- 
ing servants  on  all  yer  lands  than  us. 
As  I  said  before,  we'd  be  far  from 
thinkin'  ill  o'  ye  talkin'  or  walkin' 
with  our  girl  when  ye're  under  our 
roof ;  but  I'm  surmisin'  it's  some  word 
that  young  sweetheart  o'  Tessy 's  has 
said  to  the  mother  that's  driven  her  to 
spake  to  me  about  it.  If  I've  angered 
ye,  Mr.  Gerald,  it's  small  thanks  I'll 
get  from  Norah.  She'd  have  made  a 
better  hand  o'  the  matter  than  I've 
done,  sir." 

"Angered  me!  certainly  not, M'Man- 
us," returned  Gerald.  "  But  you  must 
tell  your  wife  that  I  see  it  is  best  for 
me  to  leave  off  my  visits  to  the  farm 
for  some  time ;  indeed,  I  shall  proba- 
bly be  far  away  for  the  most  of  the 
winter." 

The  words  were  not  unkind,  but 
they  were  spoken  coldly,  and  Brian 
knew  too  well  that  he  had  fulfilled 
Norah's  worst  fears  of  his  clumsiness 
and  wrongheadedness.  Especially  had 
he  done  ill  to  mention  Denis  Kiernan's 
name.  He  was  aware  of  the  ill-will  he 
bore  to  Rohan,  and  if  any  trouble  rose 
between  them  now  he  would  be  much 
to  blame.  He  rose,  with  a  sigh,  from 
the  chair  where  he  had  been  sitting 
uneasily,  and,  looking  wistfully  at  Ger- 
ald, said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"I'd  be  mighty  sorry  for  any  of- 
fense between  you  an'  me,  sir,  especial- 
ly now  when  them  that  manes  true  an' 
honest  by  each  other  ought  to  be  able 
to  depend  on  each  other  more  than 
ever." 
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Gerald  held  out  his  hand.  "Don't 
fear,  M'Manus,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
doubt  your  loyalty  to  me.  I  should 
be  very  ungrateful  to  do  that  after  all 
these  years.  Don't  think  any  more 
about  this  silly  affair." 

M'Manus  pressed  the  offered  hand 
with  the  utmost  respect,  said  a  few 
words  more  of  confused  apology,  and 
left  the  room. 

"Devil  take  the  women!"  he  .mut- 
tered. "  I'd  rather  have  got  a  duckin' 
in  the  horse-pond  than  .have  made  such 
an  ass  o'  myself,  an'  angered  the  squire 
all  for  nothin' !  The  hot  blood  o'  his 
father  an'  the  pride  o'  his  mother,  that 
was  like  the  lily  itself,  that  clane  an' 
stately,  started  up  in  his  face  and  eyes 
when  I  as  much  as  mentioned  the  dis- 
respectful thought !  'Tis  the  mother's 
folly" — he  said  again — "  God  love  her ! 
an'  who  can  blame  her  aither?" 

He  rode  away  on  his  cob,  mentally 
arranging  the  account  of  the  interview, 
which  of  course  Norah  would  exact 
from  him,  in  such  a  guise  as  would 
make  it  appear  a  masterpiece  of  tact 
and  diplomacy. 

Gerald  sat  a  while  in  deep  and  un- 
easy thought.  Although  this  question 
of  his  friendship  with  Tessy  was  an 
added  annoyance,  it  was  only  a  slight 
one,  for  he  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pected the  sorrowful  share  which  her 
heart  bore  in  the  matter.  However 
he  might  be  aware  of  his  own  person- 
al advantages,  he  was  singularly  free 
from  vanity  in  his  good  looks.  Where 
was  the  Rohan  who  had  not  been  dis- 
tinguished for  beauty  of  form  and  feat- 
ure ?  The  race  had  always  bequeathed 
their  descendants  that  gift,  and  in  his 
share  of  the  inheritance  there  was  the 
added  grace  of  a  beautiful  mother. 
His  real  disturbance  arose  from  a  let- 
ter received  yesterday  from  Mr.  North, 


and  which  he  now  unfolded,  to  read 
again  the  passage  in  it  which  informed 
him  of  Mr.  Crawford's  death : 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  my 
friends,  the  Methodists  here,  have  lost 
their  old  preacher.  Mr.  Crawford  died 
suddenly  over  two  weeks  ago.  Of  a 
better  stamp  than  will  be  easily  found 
among  the  more  pretentious  brethren 
of  the  new  pattern,  we  could  better 
have  spared  many  of  them  than  this 
one  of  the  elder  generation.  His 
daughter  is  left  sadly  alone,  but,  I  pre- 
sume, will  find  relatives  to  whom  she 
can  go;  though,  indeed,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  I  heard  Emily  say  she  was 
sure  the  poor  girl  must  be  utterly  des- 
olate, and  that  she  must  see  her,  and 
show  her  what  kindness  she  could." 

It  was  a  real  sorrow  to  Gerald  Ro- 
han to  know  that  he  would  see  Mr. 
Crawford  no  more.  He  had  been  im- 
pressed and  drawn  to  the  old  man  by 
his  gentle  kindness  of  manner,  his  in- 
terest in  him,  and  his  affection  and 
reverence  for  his  mother's  memory. 
But  Eleanor!  that  beautiful  girl  left 
to  battle  with  the  world!  to  win  by 
laborious  teaching  a  poor  subsistence, 
despised  by  those  unworthy  to  com- 
pare with  her,  fading  into  a  lonely,  un- 
loved old  maidenhood !  That,  at  least, 
was  the  picture  which  presented  itself 
to  Gerald's  imagination. 

If  Mr.  Crawford  had  lived,  it  would 
most  likely  have  been  long  till  Gerald 
had  discovered  what  his  feelings  for 
Eleanor  really  were.  The  tie  between 
them  seemed  so  close,  and  her  father 
relied  so  entirely  on  Eleanor's  care  and 
companionship,  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  she  would  assume  any  other  rela- 
tion. But  the  old  preacher  was  dead 
— Eleanor  alone ! 

Gerald  recalled  every  meeting  with 
her — almost  every  word  she  had  spo- 
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ken  to  him,  since  lie  had  found  her,  like 
a  rare  flower  or  a  precious  jewel,  be- 
side him  in  the  square  old  pew.  He 
thought  of  her  in  the  boat  on  Lough 
Erne,  glowing  with  health  and  pleas- 
ure, as  they  climbed  the  heathery  hill- 
side; and  as  he  lived  over  the  few 
hours  of  his  companionship  with  her 
in  a  few  rapid  moments  of  thought, 
with  a  great  hot  throb  the  blood 
surged  from  heart  to  brain  with  the 
swift  message  of  passionate,  unques- 
tionable love.  What  a  wife  she  would 
be,  if  her  heart  might  be  won  !  Who, 
of  all  the  beautiful  women  whom  he 
had  seen,  could  he  have  brought  to  his 
mother  with  such  certainty  of  worthi- 
ness of  a  daughter's  place  and  love  as 
Eleanor  Crawford  ?  True,  among  the 
"gentry"  of  the  county  and  his  neigh- 
borhood there  was  not  a  mother  or  a 
daughter  who  would  not  pronounce 
him  lowered  by  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Methodist  preacher  who  sup- 
ported herself  by  teaching.  For  him- 
self, Gerald  could  make  light  of  their 


absurd  class -distinctions;  but  to  sub- 
ject Eleanor  to  the  contempt  of  the 
only  society  he  could  place  her  in 
would  be  a  cruelty  to  which  he  would 
not  willingly  expose  her.  Perhaps 
some  good  woman  of  his  own  rank 
might  counsel  him  and  help  him — Mrs. 
North,  for  instance ;  she  was  a  happy 
wife  and  a  loving  mother.  He  would 
go  to  her  with  his  love,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  seek  Eleanor  for  a  wife, 
and  win  her  good-will  and  interest  for 
himself  and  this  beloved  girl. 

While  he  pondered  thus,  folding  and 
unfolding  the  letter  which  had  started 
his  love  into  sudden  life  in  his  restless 
hands,  the  servant  entered  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  tenant.  Gerald  gath- 
ered up  his  wandering  thoughts,  and 
betook  himself  to  his  long -neglected 
duties,  seeking  to  make  at  least  a  be- 
ginning of  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
ple who  had  in  the  long -gone  years, 
generation  after  generation,  yielded 
their  labors,  their  lives  of  toil  and  pri- 
vation, to  support  his  race. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


PAYING    THE   RENT. 


As  one  after  another  of  his  farm 
tenants  came  with  the  rent,  some  few, 
with  honest  pride  in  their  ability  to 
meet  all  dues,  advancing  with  the  hard 
coin  which  is  alone  the  strictly  legal 
tender  for  rents ;  others,  too  numerous, 
alas !  brought  but  a  trifling  part  of 
the  sum,  with  miserable  stories  of  loss 
and  "bad  luck"  (the  Irish  equivalent 
for  thriftlessncss,  idleness,  and  drink) ; 
others  had  complaints  to  make  against 
Barton,  the  late  bailiff,  for  injustice  and 
severity,  neglect  of  property  and  the 
interests  of  both  tenants  and  landlord. 
These  disclosures,  reflecting  on  the 
carelessness  of  his  life,  distressed  and 
irritated  Gerald,  and  his  self-reproach 
reached  its  culmination  when,  in  sign- 
ing a  receipt  for  the  rent  of  a  farm 
whose  former  tenant  had  been  well 
known  to  him,  he  perceived  that  a 
sti*anger's  name  had  replaced  the  one 
hitherto  connected  with  that  part  of 
the  property.  Some  inquiries  of  a 
neighbor  of  the  old  tenant  who  stood 
by,  only  too  ready  to  give  the  informa- 
tion asked,  brought  out  the  whole  sto- 
ry. The  long  lease  having  expired, 
Barton,  without  reference  to  Gerald's 
authority  (the  young  squire  was  absent 
in  Paris  just  then,  conveniently  for  the 
bailiff),  had  ejected  the  tenant  whose 
forefathers  had  been  in  possession  for 
many  generations,  and  who  had  led  a 


life  of  steady  industry,  and  made  many 
important  improvements  on  the  place. 
For  these  improvements,  amounting  in 
value  to  several  hundred  pounds,  not 
one  penny  of  allowance  had  been  made. 
A  friend  of  the  bailiff  had  made  a 
"  better  offer,"  the  old  tenant  was  oust- 
ed, and,  hopeless  of  ever  seeing  better 
days  in  the  old  home,  had  emigrated 
with  his  whole  family.  In  the  course 
of  his  narrative  this  man  disclosed,  un- 
consciously, a  state  of  dangerous  dis- 
content among  the  younger  men  of  the 
county.  Denis  Kiernan's  name  drop- 
ped, in  his  unguarded  talk,  and  served 
to  heighten  the  dislike  which  Gerald 
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already  felt  to  the  jealous  spy  on  his 
walks  with  Tessy.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon young  Kiei'nan  himself  appeared, 
his  bearing  anything  but  that  of  a  well- 
disposed  and  respectable  rent-payer. 
Scowling  and  unmannerly,  he  approach- 
ed his  landlord  and  laid  before  him  a 
roll  of  bank-notes,  soiled  and  crumpled. 
Gerald  looked  up  at  him  haughtily. 

"What  is  this  rubbish,  sir?"  he  said, 
frowning. 

"Faith,"  answered  the  young  farm- 
er, with  a  short  laugh,  "  'tis  the  rub- 
bish that  manures  some  o'  the  fine 
sprigs  o'  gentility  that  we  have  among 
us  !  'Tis  askin'  yer  pardon  I  ought  to 
be,"  he  went  on,  with  affected  humility, 
"  for  comin'  into  yer  presence,  but  my 
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father,  poor  man,  is  down  with  the  fa- 
ver,  an'  tould  me  to  come,  or  I'd  not 
hape  made  so  free.  He  gave  me  the 
notes  to  get  changed  for  goold  in  Car- 
rick,  but  I  thought  maybe  yer  honor" 
— he  laid  a  bitter  stress  on  the  word — 
"  might  be  glad  to  get  the  notes  them- 
selves, as  well  as  many  another  landlord 
in  the  country,  these  times." 

The  young  fellow's  tone  was  insuf- 
ferably insolent.  Gerald,  with  an  im- 
pulse of  anger,  repented  of  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  accomplishment,  lifted  the 
paper  on  which  the  roll  of  money  lay, 
and  flung  it  through  the  open  window 
to  the  lawn. 

"Take  your  filthy  money  and  your- 
self out  of  my  sight,"  he  said,  "  till  you 
are  both  changed  into  something  more 
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fit  for  decent  company !" 

Kiernan's  face  was  passion  -  white. 
One  scowl  he  threw  on  Gerald,  and 
then  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  at 
the  door  he  stopped,  unable  to  control 
his  vindictive  anger. 

"  The  next  rent  I  pay  ye,  Mr.  Ro- 
han," he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  will 
be  in  yer  own  coin,  maybe,  if  that  '11 
plaze  ye !" 

Gerald  made  no  reply.  The  shame 
and  compunction  which,  with  a  natural- 
ly noble  nature,  are  sure  to  follow  the 
commission  of  an  unworthy  deed  had 
brought  to  him  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
to  the  young  man  whose  bitter  enmity 
he  had  just  secured. 

When  the  day,  so  unhappy  to  him 
in  the  self-condemnation  which  its  dis- 
closures drew  upon  him,  had  ended, 
Gerald  Rohan  sat,  after  his  solitary 
dinner,  communing  with  himself  —  a 
process  hitherto  rare  in  his  trivial,  un- 
thinking life.  Since  his  mother's 
death  things  had  been  going  badly 
with  his  estate,  and  with  his  own  char- 


acter among  the  tenants.  The  influ- 
ence which  her  goodness  and  nobility 
of  life  had  secured  over  their  minds 
and  hearts  had  almost  disappeared. 
Certainly,  his  own  careless,  easy  con- 
duct had  done  nothing  to  maintain  it, 
and  now  no  friend  was  near  with  coun- 
sel or  help  to  show  him  how  to  deal 
with  his  many  perplexities.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  thought,  "  I  can  put  another 
bailiff  in  Barton's  place,  and  fly  from 
the  whole  cursed  thing — go  into  the 
army  or  live  abroad,  where  none  of  this 
miserable  mess  can  get  at  me." 

But  the  twilight  shadows  did  not 
help  him  to  keep  this  bravado  mood. 
A  silent  influence  stole  about  him  from 
the  gray  dusk.  Would  that  be  worthy 
of  the  love  which  had  done  so  much 
for  him  in  the  past — his  mother's  love, 
to  which  his  heart  had  never  failed  to 
respond?  Would  that  be  the  means  to 
secure  the  love  and  estimation  which 
he  would  fain  win  from  Eleanor  ? 

To  stay  where  every  motive  of  hon- 
or and  duty  claimed  his  presence,  to 
work  among  the  people,  too  long  re- 
garded as  the  mechanical  tools  of  his 
interests  and  fortune,  giving  his  whole 
strength  of  mind  and  soul  to  the  work 
— yes,  that  was  a  course  which  seemed 
to  require  true  manliness  and  courage. 
Bat  was  his  nature  capable  of  it? 
"  Yes — if  Eleanor  were  with  you  ?" 

The  response  seemed  so  prompt  and 
so  distinct,  so  entirely  outside  of  his 
own  mental  consciousness,  that  he 
started  violently,  and  half  rose  up. 
"  Good  God  !  mother,  did  you  speak  ?" 
he  said  aloud. 

The  spell  was  broken  by  his  audible 
voice,  and  with  a  half-smile  at  his  own 
fancy,  he  lit  his  candle  and  sought  his 
room,  thankful  that  the  long  day  was 
over  and  the  time  of  sleep  come. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


ELEANOR  AT  NORTH  VILLA. 


THE  welcome  which  Eleanor  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  North,  who  at  the 
end  of  the  week  after  her  visit  brought 
the  orphan  girl  to  the  villa,  was  almost 
as  different  from  Mrs.  Moore's  recep- 
tion as  were  the  two  women  in  face 
and  form. 

The  children  crowded  round  Elea- 
nor with  shy  but  warm  greeting.  The 
contrast  which  their  bright  faces,  the 
cheery  fires,  and  the  living  warmth 
and  comfort  of  the  household  made  to 
the  desolate,  silent  house  she  had  just 
left  was  almost  overpowering.  Mrs. 
North  at  once  brought  her  to  her 
room,  where  she  left  her  in  a  deep 
chair  before  a  glowing  fire  to  recover 
composure. 

"You  have  just  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  dinner,  my  dear,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  North  is  still  away,  and  the  chil- 
dren pleaded  so  to  come  to  table  with 
us,  that,  as  I  thought  you  would  like 
them  around  you,  I  have  allowed  them 
to  do  so." 

Eleanor  looked  gratefully  at  her, 
but  had  no  voice  to  answer  her,  and 
with  a  kiss  Mrs.  North  left  her  to  rest. 

"How  kind  and  sweet  she  is!" 
thought  Eleanor,  remembering  with 
remorse  how  she  had  at  first  resented 
the  slight  infusion  of  condescension  in 
Mrs.  North's  manner.  How  easy  it 
seemed  to  accept  that,  when  it  was  ac- 


companied by  such  warmth  of  heart, 
such  real  goodness!  "I  was  almost 
rude  to  her,  and  now  how  desolate  I 
should  be  but  for  her !  Her  sympa- 
thy has  made  life  seem  as  if  it 
might  be  worth  something  else.  It 
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will  give  me  courage  to  take  up  my 
daily  round  of  work,  to  have  warmed 
my  chilled  heart  at  the  glow  of  this 
happy  home  life.  Oh,  how  good  it 
must  be  to  live  with  all  this  love  and 
comfort  around  one !"  A  few  tears 
fell  from  her  eyes,  called  forth  partly 
by  the  contrast  of  her  own  lonely 
lot,  partly  by  the  reaction  from  the 
strain  on  her  self-control,  her  sorrow, 
and  the  effort  of  the  last  weeks ;  but 
it  was  not  Eleanor's  nature  to  yield 
weakly  to  any  emotion,  and  she  closed 
her  eyes  and  leaned  her  head  back  in 
her  chair,  quietly  accepting  the  rest 
and  strength  which  flowed  over  her 
heart  and  mind. 

She  rose  up,  calm  and  cheerful,  when 
Miss  Irvvin  came  to  offer  her  help  and 
all  good  offices  of  friendship;  and 
Miss  Irwin,  under  all  her  primness  and 
old  maidishness,  had  a  soft  heart  for 
those  in  sorrow.  "Are  you  rested 
nicely,  Miss  Crawford  ?  If  you're  not 
quite  able  to  come  down  to  dinner,  I'm 
sure  Mrs.  North  won't  mind." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Eleanor,  "  I 
am  only  too  glad  to  sit  at  a  table  with 
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bright  faces  round  it  onco  more.  It 
will  be  more  comforting  to  me  than 
perhaps  you  can  understand,  Miss  Ir- 
win." 

"Ah!  my  dear, don't  you  suppose  I 
can  enter  into  your  feelings  ?  Indeed, 
I  have  had  my  own  share  of  sorrow  in 
life,  for  my  poor  papa  died  and  left 
mamma  and  my  two  brothers  and  me 
very  lonely,  and  papa  was  a  distin- 
guished soldier,  which  made  it  all  the 
harder  to  bear." 

Eleanor  rather  wondered  how,  when 
four  of  a  family  were  left  together, 
great  loneliness  could  be  their  condi- 
tion, and  felt  puzzled  to  explain  to  her- 
self why  the  martial  superiority  of 
Miss  Irwin's  "papa"  should  enhance 
his  loss.  But  the  good  soul  was  hov- 
ering about  her,  giving  tender  little 
touches  to  her  hair  and  dress,  and, 
when  Eleanor  was  quite  ready,  she 
opened  the  door  to  show  her  the  way 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Georgy  stood  waiting  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  a  little  in  awe  of  Eleanor, 
whose  importance  she  felt,  as  the 
young  will  do,  must  be  increased  by 
the  dignity  of  grief.  But  Eleanor  had 
no  desire  or  intention  to  bring  a  cloud 
into  the  merry  young  group,  and  she 
kissed  Georgy  with  a  bright  smile  as 
she  took  her  hand  to  go  down-stairs. 

"Why,  what  a  great  girl  you  are 
growing,  dear !  I  think  you  are  some 
inches  taller  than  when  we  went  boat- 
ing that  day ;  do  you  remember  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed  !  Miss  Crawford ; 
it  was  the  pleasantest  day  of  the  whole 
summer,  though  we  had  a  good  holi- 
day at  the  seaside  when  papa  took  us 
in  July." 

"And  the  lessons,  Georgy  —  have 
they  begun  again?" 

Georgy  made  a  wry  face.  "Oh 
yes  !  they've  begun,  and  they'll  go  on, 


too,  for  Miss  Irwin  hasn't  ever  the 
least  idea  of  leaving  off  when  she  has 
once  begun." 

Miss  Irwin's  ear  was  out  of  range 
when  this  was  said,  as  she  had  gone 
back  for  the  younger  children.  Mrs. 
North  was  in  the  room  we  have  once 
before  described,  looking,  with  its 
many  flowers,  almost  as  spring-like  as 
it  did  then,  only  a  bright  fire  of  sea- 
coal  burned  in  the  polished  grate. 

Young  Jack,  as  Mr.  North's  heir 
was  called,  was  the  only  masculine  ele- 
ment in  the  party,  for  his  two  younger 
brothers  were  merely  babies  in  his  es- 
timation, and  better  suited  to  the  com- 
pany of  girls.  He  felt  rather  inclined 
to  be  reserved  and  dignified,  as  being 
out  of  his  proper  sphere  among  ladies 
and  babies,  but  he  had  no  power  to  re- 
sist the  charm  of  Eleanor's  manner, 
interested  in  all  sorts  of  boy  delights, 
studies,  and  sports.  He  was  soon  be- 
side her,  taking  his  full  share  of  talk 
with  Georgy  and  the  other  children. 
Mrs.  North  placed  Eleanor  next  to  her 
at  dinner,  attentive  in  her  kindly,  gra- 
cious way  to  the  least  want  of  her 
guest.  The  account  of  the  summer, 
its  adventures  on  shore  and  sea,  which 
the  children  were  eager  to  give  to 
Eleanor,  made  a  pleasant  subject  of 
conversation,  and  soon  removed  all 
feeling  of  restraint  imposed  by  their 
deference  to  Eleanor's  mourning  and 
the  knowledge  of  her  great  sorrow, 
leaving  only  a  tenderness  as  pretty  for 
them  to  show  as  it  was  grateful  for 
Eleanor  to  receive. 

The  evening  passed  in  a  recitation 
of  Georgy's  latest  musical  acquire- 
ments, some  childish  games  of  chance, 
a  little  reading  of  fairy  stories  which 
Eleanor  volunteered,  and  which  her 
full,  sweet  voice  and  spirited  manner 
made  "  nearly  as  good  as  seeing  it  all," 
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as  Georgy  said,  to  the  young  listen- 
ers. 

When  the  pleasant  hours  were  past, 
and  bedtime  had  come  for  the  young 
people,  Mrs.  North  and  Miss  Irwin  and 
Eleanor  sat  with  the  lamp  lowered  in 
the  soft  glow  of  the  fire,  Eleanor  feel- 
ing thoroughly  rested  and  comforted 
in  this  sunshine  of  home  life.  Yet  she 
knew  it  was  but  the  pilgrim's  rest 
which  was  granted  to  her.  A  certain 
consciousness  of  a  love  of  luxury, 
bright  surroundings,  and  refinement  in 
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every  form,  warned  her  that  the  true 
advancement  of  her  life  could  never  be 
attained  in  such  an  atmosphere.  She 
must  take  her  staff  and  don  her  sandal 
shoon,  and  away  on  the  road,  rough 
and  thorny  though  it  might  be,  which 
alone  could  lead  her  to  the  celestial 
city  of  Blessed  Rest  beyond  the  De- 
lectable Mountains  of  noble  endeavor. 
But  now  she  would  allow  herself  full 
enjoyment  of  this  interval  of  peace  and 
brightness. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  North 
returned,  having  finished  some  county 
business  which  had  called  him  from 
home.  The  children  were  in  high  spir- 
its, having  him  again  with  them,  for  he 
was,  as  Jack  said,  "As  good  as  any 
boy  to  play  with."  Mrs.  North  had 
many  questions  to  ask  of  the  people 
among  whom  her  husband  had  been, 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 

"Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  Mr. 
Rohan,  John?  It  is  so  long  since  he 
has  been  here." 

"Well,  I  did  expect  to  have  seen 


him,  and  had  every  intention  of  taking 
the  longest  way  round  and  going  to 
Annadale  before  getting  home;  but 
among  the  last  package  of  letters  you 
sent  me  there  was  one  from  Rohan 
saying  he  would  be  here  as  soon  as 
*  rent-day '  was  past ;  and  as  that  is  in 
the  end  of  September,  and  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  I  suppose  we  may 
expect  him  in  a  few  days.  I  fancied 
from  his  letter  that  things  have  not 
been  going  very  pleasantly  with  him; 
and  there  are  not  good  accounts  from 
his  part  of  the  country,  what  with  bad 
harvests  and  bad  behavior  of  the  un- 
easy spirits." 

"I  am  surprised  that  Government 
can't  put  a  stop  to  all  those  dreadful 
things,"  said  Mrs.  North.  "  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  easy  to  show  the 
foolish  people  that  it  was  entirely  their 
wisest  plan  to  be  content  and  peacea- 
ble. I  know  I  could  do  it  if  I  were 
the  Government !" 

"  I  am  sure,  Emily,"  said  Mr.  North, 
"'Government'  would  be  charmed  to 
enlist  your  services,  if  it  was  only 
aware  of  your  great  power ;  and  if 
you'll  just  mention  it  to  the  Queen  her- 
self, I'm  confident  she'll  appoint  you  at 
once  as  prime  pacificatress." 

"  Now,  John,  you  are  quizzing  me, 
as  usual.  You  know  I  wouldn't  touch 
any  of  your  dreadful  politics — though 
I  know  I  could — " 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  for 
Georgy  came  to  her  with  the  request 
that  she  might  take  Eleanor  to  the 
woods  to  gather  some  late  ferns. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


ENNISMORE    CASTLE. 


ELEANOR'S  heart  had  been  giving 
notice,  by  a  little  more  rapidity  in  its 
pulsations,  that  she  was  not  quite  in- 
different to  the  news  of  Gerald  Ro- 
han's coming,  and  she  was  glad  to  go 
out  into  the  crisp,  frosty  air  with 
Georgy.  She  said  to  herself  she  would 
regret  it  so  very  much  if  she  should 
still  be  at  North  Villa  when  Mr.  Ro- 
han came.  The  remembrance  of  his 
last  visits  to  her,  when  her  father 
had  been  so  pleased  at  his  presence, 
brought  a  freshening  of  her  sorrow, 
and  a  fear  that  to  see  him  again  would 
not  help  her  much  to  the  calmness  and 
fortitude  for  which  she  was  striving. 
"Much  better  we  should  never  meet," 
she  thought, "  now  that  our  lives  must 
be  so  entirely  separate."  Yet  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  would 
rest  satisfied  never  again  to  see  her. 
Little  experience  as  she  had  in  affairs 
of  the  heart,  she  felt  that  his  looks  and 
words,  however  guarded  and  subdued, 
spoke  of  a  more  than  fleeting  regard 
or  cold  admiration.  And  this  impas- 
sable barrier  between  them,  what  was 
it  ?  Only  the  poor,  small  class-distinc- 
tions narrowing  and  belittling  the  so- 
ciety of  the  time.  All  through  this 
visit  there  had  been  held  before  her 
by  her  hostess,  without  rudeness  or 
personality  indeed,  this  question  of 
"class."  "How  easily  I  could  over- 


step such  absurd,  unreal  obstacles!" 
thought  Eleanor ;  "  but  I  happen  to  be 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  barrier,"  she 
smiled  to  herself, "  to  make  any  ignor- 
ing of  it  effective." 

Then  she  fell  to  speculating  whether 
riches  would  take  away  her  disqualifi- 
cations for  this  "good  society."  Sure- 
ly good  society  would  not  accept  a 
plebeian  with  a  gilded  coat.  That 
would  be  to  become  plebeian  and  vul- 
gar on  good  society's  own  part.  No  ; 
it  must  be  the  fact  that  she  "earned 
her  living,"  which  placed  her  in  an  in- 
ferior rank  to  those  otherwise  on  an 
equal  footing  of  education  and  breed- 
ing. As  to  birth,  her  father's  family 
was  quite  as  much  "  gentry  "  as  any  of 
the  county  people  could  pretend  to  be ; 
while  her  mother,  if  from  a  more  home- 
ly stock,  had  an  honorable  ancestry  of 
independent  yeomen. 

Mrs.  North  was  quite  ready  to  defer 
to  her  in  all  questions  of  intellectual 
culture ;  then,  whence  came  this  con- 
viction that  she  was  held  to  be  social- 
ly inferior  to  the  society  in  which  she 
now  was,  and  so  much  inferior  to  Ger- 
ald Rohan's  rank  that  she  felt  she  must 
avoid  the  least  appearance  of  seeking 
his  society  ?  "Was  it,  after  all,  in  her 
own  imagination?  or  might  it  not  be 
the  long  shadow  of  the  ideas  received 
in  early  life,  that  between  the  Lord's 
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people,  as  the  Methodists  loved  to  call 
themselves,  and  the  "  Chuvch  "  people, 
worldlings  and  profane,  there  was  a 
wide  gulf,  to  overstep  which  would  be 
only  too  surely  to  imperil  the  future 
happiness  of  the  Methodist  soul. 

"  Miss  Crawford  !  Indeed,  dear  Miss 
Crawford,  I  have  asked  you  over  and 
over  again  to  look  at  this  fern  and  tell 
me  if  it  is  the  true  maiden-hair,"  said 
Georgy,  in  an  aggrieved  voice,  "  and  I 
believe  you  never  heard  me  once  !" 

"Forgive  me,  Georgy,"  said  Eleanor; 
"  I  quite  lost  myself  in  thinking,  and  I 
have  proved  myself  a  very  dull  com- 
panion ;  but  now  I  am  all  awake  again, 
and  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  the  names 
of  all  the  ferns  I  know.  Come  down 
to  this  little  mossy  hollow,  where  I  see 
a  thread  of  silver  trickling  over  the 
dark  stones :  there  will  be  some  famous 
ferns  there,  I'm  sure." 

They  stepped  through  the  autumn 
woods,  the  dry  leaves  rustling  under- 
foot, and  yielding  the  peculiar  "rus- 
set" odor  of  the  ripened  and  fallen,  but 
not  yet  dead  leaves.  It  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  planted  forest,  for  nothing  of 
the  grand,  primeval  woods  which  once 
crowned  and  beautified  Ireland  remains 
now.  Leading  from  the  meadow  behind 
North  Villa,  it  skirted  a  road  which 
stretched,  white  and  wide,  straight  to 
a  larger  wood  or  plantation,  over  the 
tops  of  which  rose  the  feudal-looking 
towers  of  Ennismore  Castle. 

"  It  isn't  far,  Miss  Crawford.  Do  let 
us  go  on  and  see  the  castle.  Our  old 
nurse's  daughter  is  house-keeper  there 
now,  and  will  let  us  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Old  Lady  Ennismore  has  had 
it  done  all  under  her  own  eye,  and  some 
of  it,  they  say,  she  did  with  her  own 
hand." 

"I  could  not  do  that,  dear,"  answer- 
ed Eleanor;  "mamma  would  not  like 


it.  But  as  it  is  so  early  in  the  day,  we 
might  go  back  and  ask  for  her  permis- 
sion, and  see  also  if  Miss  Irwin  will  go 
with  us." 

Georgy  was  ready  to  own  this  would 
be  only  right,  and  they  returned  to  the 
house  with  some  lovely  ferns  for  Mrs. 
North's  wardian  case. 

Co'nsent  for  the  walk  to  Ennismore 
was  readily  obtained;  only,  as  lunch 
was  just  then  ready,  Miss  Irwin  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  wise  to  secure 
that  first. 

Immediately  after,  Georgy  and  Elea- 
nor, with  Jack  and  Miss  Irwin,  set  out 
through  the  wood,  which  took  them  to 
Ennismore  by  a  much  shorter  walk. 
A  wide  gate  opened  to  the  fine  avenue 
of  beech-trees  which  led  up  a  steep  as- 
cent to  the  castle.  It  was  of  gray 
stone,  with  turrets  and  Gothic  door- 
ways. The  house-keeper  admitted  them 
willingly.  The  Lady  Ennismore  would 
be  glad  that  Mrs.  North's  daughter 
should  see  her  room,  she  knew.  She 
led  them  through  a  lofty  hall,  decorated 
with  fine  armor  and  some  few  statues, 
on  which  the  light  from  a  tall  stained- 
glass  window  fell  in  many  hues.  As- 
cending a  few  wide  steps  of  polished 
oak,  they  entered  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  most  unique  and  startling 
style  of  decoration  had  just  been  com- 
pleted. The  wall  was  panelled  in  pa- 
per of  a  soft,  satiny  white  ground. 
Each  panel  had  the  life-size  figure  of 
one  of  the  immense  birds  of  Eastern 
countries.  Ostriches,  emus,  peacocks, 
ibises,  flamingoes  stood  erect  in  all  the 
native  splendor  of  their  plumage.  Oth- 
er species,  of  smaller  size,  but  as  brill- 
iant in  color,  filled  the  spaces  over 
doors  and  mirrors.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  spacious  room  a  sort  of  alcove, 
arched  and  lofty,  was  set,  inlaid  \vith 
specimens  of  every  known  kind  of  Irish 
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marble.  This  it  was  which  the  old  Lady 
Ennismore  had  done  partly  with  her 
own  hand,  and  the  design  for  which  shg 
had  originated.  It  was  a  singular  piece 
of  work  for  a  lady  so  aged  to  have  un- 
dertaken, and  all  her  life  after  Eleanor 
remembered  the  fantastic  effect  which 
it  produced.  The  furniture  was  de- 
signed to  correspond  with  the  walls. 
It  was  rich  and  odd,  yet,  altogether,  not 
uupleasing.  A  grand  piano  stood  near 
the  marble  alcove:  it  was  a  rarity  in 
Ireland  at  the  day  of  which  we  write. 

Georgy  and  the  others,  having  ad- 
mired and  wondered  till  praise  and  as- 
tonishment were  exhausted,  went  to- 
ward the  great  bay-window  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  woodland  and  ave- 
nue, and  Eleanor  stood  by,  delighted 
with  the  noble  prospect.  An  exclama- 
tion from  Georgy  directed  her  attention 
to  the  entrance  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn. 

"I  declare,  there's  papa  and  a  gen- 
tleman with  him  !  Can  it  be — yes,  it  is 
— Mr.  Rohan  ?"  and  Georgy  and  Jack 
rushed,  all  unmindful  of  Miss  Irwin's  de- 
spairing cry  of  "  Oh !  children,  children !" 
through  the  hall  and  out  of  the  door  to 
meet  their  father  and  his  companion. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  all  entered 
together,  and  Mr.  Rohan  greeted  Elea- 
nor and  Miss  Irwin.  He  had  arrived 
just  after  luncheon.  Mrs.  North  had 
gone  in  the  carriage  to  make  a  call  at 
some  distance,  and  Mr.  North  had  pro- 
posed to  follow  the  ladies  and  children 
to  Ennismore. 

Once  in  Gerald's  presence,  Eleanor 
entirely  forgot  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  had  been  disturbing  her  a  few 
hours  before.  The  first  sharp  pang  of 
memory  of  her  father's  presence  when 


she  had  last  seen  him  over,  and  Mr. 
Rohan's  respectful  and  sympathizing 
greeting  given,  she  felt  it  all  most  nat- 
ural. It  seemed  a  perfecting  of  the 
pleasure  of  her  visit  that  she  should 
thus  meet  him — and  part  from  him — 
perhaps  finally.  The  castle  was  ex- 
plored wherever  there  was  a  promise 
of  interest  to  lead  them,  and  the  walk 
home  in  the  clear  autumnal  twilight 
was  a  pleasure  to  each  of  the  party. 

Mrs.  North  welcomed  Gerald  even 
more  warmly  than  usual.  If  there 
was  a  little  shade  of  embarrassment 
as  she  looked  at  Eleanor,  it  may  have 
been  that  she  thought  only  of  her  pres- 
ence being  a  little  too  much  restraint 
on  Gerald's  entire  freedom  of  manner 
and  expression  usual  to  him  while 
among  them,  but  it  passed  quickly. 

After  dinner — a  more  ceremonious 
one  than  there  had  been  since  Eleanor's 
arrival — the  children  came  to  hor  with 
a  petition  that  she  would  read  aloud 
some  particularly  thrilling  story. 
Eleanor  caught  gladly  at  the  pretext, 
and  begging  Mrs.  North's  permission 
to  retire  to  the  children's  domain,  half 
school-room,  half  nursery,  she  received 
her  hostess's  good-night  kiss  and  left 
the  drawing-room. 

If  Gerald  missed  her  presence,  he 
was  careful  to  make  no  inquiry  after 
her.  A  long  account  of  his  tour  to 
France  and  Switzerland  while  the 
Norths  had  been  at  the  sea-side,  grave 
discussions  of  the  threatening  temper 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
political  news,  and  lighter  conversation 
in  which  Mrs.  North  took  part,  filled 
up  the  evening — the  last  of  Eleanor's 
visit  at  North  Villa. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

NEW  TENANTS  AT  KILROGAN. 


ON  the  morrow  Mrs.  Moore's  car 
arrived,  driven  by  Peter,  man  of  all 
work  to  the  widow,  and  "  sister's  son  " 
to  old  Peggy  of  the  "  preaching-house." 
The  horse,  a  good,  strong  roadster,  was 
Peter's  pet;  the  genteel  outside  car, 
in  his  eyes  the  most  elegant  and  lux- 
urious of  vehicles.  "  Talk  o'  yer  '  ker- 
ridges,' "  he  would  say;  "  shure  what  're 
they  but  tubs  for  lazy  bones  to  loll  in? 
Och  !  look  at  that  bewtiful  kyar  now  ! 
Isn't  it  the  very  jewel  o'  a  veyhickle 
for  a  gintleman  to  jump  off,  or  a  nate- 
futted  young  lady  to  hop  up  on  ?" 

Hitherto  Peter  had  not  been  able 
to  boast  much  of  the  latter  class  of  oc- 
cupants, for  "  th'  ould  madam,"  as  he 
called  Mrs.  Moore,  ascended  it  but  sel- 
dom ;  and  when  she  did  take  her  sol- 
emn rides  abroad,  the  exercise  was 
not  prefaced  by  much  "flopping." 
But  as  Peter  lifted  out  Eleanor's  small 
trunk  and  pushed  it  into  the  "well" 
of  the  car,  and  afterward  stood  and 
watched  the  young  lady,  as,  assisted 
by  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Rohan,  she  took 
her  seat,  he  felt  that  at  last  the  "  kyar  " 
was  "  properly  furnished."  The  Irish 
peasant's  eye  for  beauty  is  keen,  and 
Eleanor's  so  impressed  Peter  that  he 
at  once  yielded  her  a  reverential  hom- 
age. His  hat  was  more  jauntily  set, 
his  whip  flourished  with  a  more  impos- 
ing grace,  as,  erect  and  dignified,  he 


waited  to  drive  off  from  the  door  of 
the  "  quality." 

Eleanor's  last  morning  in  the  villa 
had  not  been  as  pleasant  to  her  as  all 
the  rest  of  her  visit.  A  nameless 
something  in  Mrs.  North's  manner  con- 
veyed the  impression  to  her  that,  had 
she  gone  a  day  sooner,  it  would  have 
been  all  the  better  for  the  future  of 
their  friendship.  Mr.  North  was  just 
a  little  "  fussy  "  about  the  style  of  ve- 
hicle which  was  to  come  for  Eleanor. 
It  might  possibly  be  ridiculous  or 
shabby,  and  he  dearly  liked  everything 
about  his  family  and  place  to  be  be- 
yond criticism  or  reproach. 

"Why  could  you  not  have  taken 
Miss  Crawford  in  the  carriage  or  on 
our  own  car?"  he  said  to  his  wife. 
"  It  does  not  seem  hospitable  to  have 
had  some  one  else  send  for  hei\" 

Mrs.  North  replied  that  it  was  Elea- 
nor's own  arrangement;  and  as  her 
trunk  must  also  be  taken,  she  had  as- 
sented to  it. 

The  hostess  did  not,  certainly,  repent 
of  the  kindness  she  had  extended  to 
Eleanor,  but  she  said  within  herself 
that  it  was  just  like  those  stupid  men 
— "  always  a  day  too  soon  or  an  hour 
too  late.  If  they  had  not  arrived  till 
the  visit  was  over,  everything  would 
have  been  pleasant." 

Only  Miss  Invin   and  the   children 
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showed  to  Eleanor  an  unruffled  and 
honest  affection.  Many  promises  to 
come  and  see  her  and  invitations  to 
return  to  them  were  given;  and  El- 
eanor felt  her  heart  respond  to  their 
open  and  ingenuous  love.  For  a  mo- 
ment, as  she  stood  in  the  hall  just 
ready  to  leave,  chance  afforded  Mr. 
Rohan  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
her.  Mrs.  North  had  gone  back  for  a 
book  which  she  had  left  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  which  she  wished  Elea- 
nor to  take  with  her.  Miss  Irwin  and 
Georgy  were  outside  on  the  lawn,  tying 
a  bunch  of  flowers  for  her. 

"  It  has  been  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
but  a  very  great  one,  to  meet  you  here, 
Miss  Crawford,"  Gerald  said,  coming 
nearer  to  her.  "  Will  you  allow  me 
the  happiness  of  looking  forward  to 
seeing  you  again  before  long  ?" 

Eleanor  hesitated  a  moment:  the  re- 
quest had  been  altogether  unlocked  for. 

"I  hardly  think  it  likely  that  we 
shall  meet  again,  Mr.  Rohan,"  she  an- 
swered. "  This  is  a  visit  which  I  shall 
probably  not  soon  repeat.  My  holi- 
day is  over  for  a  long  time,  and  work 
begins  in  earnest  for  me  now.  But," 
she  said,  and  her  eyes  softened  as  she 
looked  at  his  face,  full  of  feeling  and 
interest, "  it  has  been  a  happy  interval, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  again, 
connected  as  you  are  with  the  mem- 
ory of  my  dear  father's  last  days." 

Gerald  had  kept  the  hand  which 
Eleanor  extended  to  him.  "  I  will  not 
now  ask  your  permission  to  call  on 
you;  only  crave  your  pai'don  in  ad- 
vance for  any  step  I  may  take  toward 
continuing  our  acquaintance." 

He  had  pressed  her  hand  and  turn- 
ed away  before  she  had  time  to  an- 
swer. In  another  minute  she  had  said 
adieu  to  all,  and,  seated  on  the  car,  was 
driven  off  by  Peter,  glorious,  and  feel- 


ing himself  more  than  the  equal  of 
any  of  Mr.  North's  liveried  "gintlc- 
men." 

Her  heart  was  beating,  and  her  eyes 
were  heavy  with  unshed  tears.  She 
could  not  help  feeling  that  a  possible 
paradise  was  behind  her,  and  if  not 
purgatory,  certainly  a  lonely,  chill,  and 
bleak  path  of  life  before.  The  home  at 
Kilrogan  was  an  experiment  which  she 
felt  a  little  shiver  in  contemplating. 
Her  school  duties,  while  far  from  be- 
ing without  interest,  could  only  satisfy 
the  sense  of  duty  faithfully  done ;  but 
all  her  artistic  desires,  her  ambition 
for  knowledge,  her  love  of  what  was 
beautiful, worthy,  and  ennobling — sheer 
starvation  lay  in  wait  for  these,  or  just 
such  scanty  food  as  would  keep  her 
longings  painfully  alive. 

Peter  made  many  ingenious  if  fur- 
tive attempts  to  waken  her  attention 
and  cheer  her  up  a  bit,  as  he  told  him- 
self "  'twas  only  manners  to  the  young 
lady,  an'  she  so  down-hearted  like." 
But  Eleanor  was  deaf  to  his  apostro- 
phes to  the  horse,  the  bad  bits  of  the 
road,  the  gorsoons  of  his  acquaintance 
who  would  run,  barefoot  and  ragged,  a 
bit  of  the  way  beside  the  car. 

In  an  hour  they  had  entered  the  old 
gate  of  Kilrogan.  Nannie  stood,  with 
all  her  loving  heart  in  her  eyes,  just 
inside  it,  and,  following  to  the  door, 
clasped  her  "darlin'  child's"  hand  in 
her  own  two  little  hard  ones  as  she 
helped  her  from  the  car.  Mrs.  Moore 
advanced  from  the  parlor  door  and 
shook  hands  with  Eleanor,  and  Nannie 
and  the  new  tenant  ascended  the  stairs, 
followed  by  Peter  carrying  the  "  box," 
which  he  placed  within  the  room,  pre- 
pared with  all  the  forethought  of  her 
love  and  the  skill  of  her  active  fingers 
by  Nannie  for  the  reception  of  her 
idolized  mistress. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CLASS-DISTINCTIONS. 


Isr  the  house  which  Eleanor  had 
quitted  her  absence  made  but  a  brief 
blank.  The  children  missed  her  most, 
and  Miss  Irwin  had  to  call  all  her  dis- 
cipline into  action  to  re-establish  the 
ordinary  routine  of  study,  more  or 
less  interrupted  by  Eleanor's  presence. 
Mrs.  North  betook  herself  to  her  flow- 
ers, her  embroidery,  and  her  plan  of  a 
round  of  visits  among  the  county  peo- 
ple. The  impulse  of  her  kind  heart 
and  her  hospitable  nature,  which  had 
led  her  to  insist  on  Eleanor's  visit,  was, 
like  most  impulses,  accompanied  in  its 
responding  action  with  a  slight  regret. 
Might  she  not  have,  after  all,  done  the 
poor  dear  girl  a  little  injury  in  thus 
opening  to  her  the  door  of  "good  so- 
ciety "  only  to  make  the  shutting  of  it 
harder  to  bear  ? 

Eleanor's  beauty,  her  perfect  breed- 
ing, and  really  good  education  had  al- 
ways placed  her  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Mrs.  North  when  in  her  presence ; 
but  Mrs.  North  was  still  a  young  and 
handsome  woman,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  a  mediocre  and  exacting  nature 
like  hers  to  rid  itself  of  a  certain  jeal- 
ousy of  fresher  beauty  and  higher  in- 
telligence than  her  own. 

"  Yes,"  she  thought, "  she  is  a  love- 
ly, charming  girl.  If  only  she  were  in 
a  better  rank,  she  would  be  sure  to 
make  a  brilliant  position"  ("position" 


was  equivalent  to  "marriage"  in  Mrs. 
North's  lexicon).  "Now,  poor  girl! 
her  very  gifts  are  really  so  many  mis- 
fortunes to  her.  If  Lady  Stanley  had 
had  grown-up  sons,  I  am  very  sure  El- 
eanor would  never  have  been  received 
in  the  half-governess,  half-friend  ca- 
pacity in  which  she  remained  there. 
Why,  if  my  Jack  had  been  five  or  six 
years  older  I  could  not  have  brought 
her  here  even  for  this  short  visit." 

And  Mrs.  North  fell  into  a  "  rev- 
erie" upon  the  dangerous  and  design- 
ing ways  of  governess  nature,  rumi- 
nated upon  her  own  safety  in  having 
Miss  Irwin  for  a  permanence,  and  final- 
ly dropped  into  a  gentle  little  slumber 
in  the  depths  of  her  easy -chair,  from 
which  she  started  at  the  heavy  step  of 
her  husband  entering  rather  abruptly. 

"Rohan  and  I  are  going  off  for  a 
day's  shooting,  Emily,"  he  said.  "  Just 
manage  to  have  dinner  half  an  hour 

O 

later;  for  Gerald  must  leave  us  to- 
morrow, he  says,  and  I  want  to  give 
him  a  good  long  day  on  the  hills." 

When  the  two  gentlemen  returned 
only  just  in  time  for  their  late  dinner, 
Mr.  North,  more  fatigued  than  his 
younger  and  more  active  companion, 
retired  to  a  "  rest "  on  the  library  sofa. 
The  rest  was  not  long  in  deepening 
to  a  profound  sleep,  and  Gerald  thus 
found  the  time  he  anxiously  wished 
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for  to  speak  to  Mrs.  North  regarding 
his  own  and  Eleanor's  future.  Al- 
though he  persuaded  himself  of  her 
full  sympathy  in  the  feelings  which  he 
was  about  to  confide  to  her,  her  man- 
ner to  Eleanor  that  morning  had  left 
just  a  little  cloud  of  uneasiness  on  his 
mind,  making  him  all  the  more  de- 
sirous of  showing  Mrs.  North  the  place 
which  Eleanor  held  in  his  esteem. 

"  I  was  so  glad  to  meet  Miss  Craw- 
ford in  your  home,  Mrs.  North,"  he 
began.  "It  was  like  your  kind  and 
thoughtful  self  to  bring  her  here,  when 
she  must  have  been  broken  down  with 
crief  for  her  father's  loss." 

O 

"Oh  yes,"  his  hostess  answered, 
"  she  did  seem  miserably  deserted, 
poor  thing !  And  Georgy  had  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  her  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  her  here  for  a 
while.  I  might  hardly  have  asked  her, 
though,  if  I  had  thought  she  would 
still  be  here  when  Mr.  North,  and  you 
more  especially,  were  here.  I  know 
there  is  a  sort  of  unpleasant  restraint 
in  the  presence  of  a  person  who  is  in 
the  first  weeks  of  mourning,  and  I 
must  say  it  was  considerate  of  the  girl 
to  remain  with  the  children  last  night." 

"You  will  be  mistaken, Mrs.  North" 
— and  Gerald's  voice  was  in  a  graver 
tone — "  if  you  think  that  to  me  there 
could  be  anything  unpleasant  in  Miss 
Crawford's  presence  under  any  circum- 
stances. I  admire  and  reverence  her 
more  than  any  young  lady  I  have  ever 
seen." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Rohan,  you  are  frank 
in  your  declaration,  and  I  perceive  my 
wish  that  she  should  not  have  met  you 
in  this  house  was  a  wise  one.  You 
must  know  that  if  you  had  allowed 
her  to  divine  your  sentiments  it  would 
have  been  most  injurious  to  her." 

"I  should  be  sorry  for  that,"  said 


Rohan  ;  "  but  where  would  be  the  in- 
jury, my  dear  friend?" 

"  It  is  hardly  '  nice '  "  (Mrs.  North's 
touchstone  of  a  word  for  all  moral, 
physical,  and  conventional  subjects) 
"to  speak  of  such  affairs  so  soon  af- 
ter her  mourning  is  put  on  afresh ;  but 
surely  you  know,  for  a  girl  who  has  to 
go  out  into  the  world  to  work  for  her 
bread,  to  have  her  head  turned  by  the 
admiration  of  a  gentleman  in  a  rank  so 
much  above  her  own,  would  be  most 
unseemly,  and  must  be  injurious." 

"You  may  be  right  in  making  her 
recent  loss  a  reason  for  my  concealing 
my  feelings  at  present, Mrs. North;  but 
just  as  soon  as  Miss  Crawford  will  give 
me  the  opportunity  for  revealing  them, 
I  shall  certainly  lose  no  time  in  trying 
if  there  is  any  injury  to  be  sustained 
from  the  knowledge  of  an  admiration 
as  sincere  and  warm  as  mine." 

"But  with  what  motive,  may  I  ask, 
would  you  do  so  ?"  Mrs.  North  que- 
ried, a  cloud  on  her  handsome  face. 

"A  very  simple  and  old-fashioned 
one,  Mrs.  North  :  to  try  if  I  could  win 
her  love  and  her  consent  to  be  my 
wife."  Gerald  smiled  a  bright  and 
perhaps  a  somewhat  defiant  smile, 
looking  straight  into  Mrs.  North's  blue 
eyes  as  he  made  his  declaration. 

If  he  had  meant  to  startle  his  fair 
hostess  out  of  her  smooth  content  and 
ladylike  self-possession,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded perfectly.  Mrs.  North  rose 
suddenly  from  her  easy -chair,  then 
sunk  into  it  again,  her  cheeks  flushed, 
her  eyes  flashing. 

"  Gerald  Rohan !  it  is  not  possible 
that  you  can  mean  what  you  have  just 
said — you !  who  represent  one  of  the 
best  families  in  the  county — who  are 
descended  from  a  noble  race,  and  pos- 
sess an  estate  so  important — to  dream 
of  marrying  a  girl  who  actually  sup- 
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ports  herself!  a  daughter  of  a  poor 
Methodist  ranter !  Oh,  you  are  jest- 
ing !  You  would  never  disgrace  your- 
self and  your  rank  by  such  a  mar- 
riage." 

"We  will  discuss  the  question  of 
the  disgrace  when  the  marriage  is  ar- 
ranged, my  dear  madam.  I  certainly 
have  not  the  assurance  to  count  upon 
Miss  Crawford's  acceptance  before  I 
have  made  any  effort  to  obtain  it. 
Meantime  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I 
can  see  nothing  resulting  to  me  from 
her  possible  consent  to  marry  me  but 
honor  and  most  rare  good-fortune." 

"  Teacher  in  a  day-school !  without 
a  decent  connection  in  the  world !" 
murmured  Mrs.  North. 

"  Nay,  did  I  not  hear  you  kindly  en- 
couraging her,  in  beginning  her  labor 
again,  by  extolling  it  as  the  noblest 
of  callings,  the  fittest  and  the  only 
occupation  for  a  woman  of  education 
to  turn  to  when  left  to  her  own  re- 
sources? And  as  for  her  lonely  posi- 
tion, surely  that  is  but  another  claim 
on  every  manly  and  tender  feeling  of 
my  nature — the  nature  which  I  feel  I 
owe  to  your  sex,  madam,  since  it  is 
inherited  from  my  mother."  And  he 
bowed  low  to  Mrs.  North. 

"Your  mother!  your  mother,  in- 
deed !  "What  do  you  think  would  be 
her  feelings  if  she  could  know  what 
you  are  contemplating?  Come,  Ger- 
ald, confess  you  are  only  trying  to 
tease  me  into  a  display  of  temper,"  she 
continued,  in  her  softest  tones.  "  How 
could  I  bear  to  see  j'ou  married — "  and 
the  tears  glistened  in  her  pretty  eyes 
— "  married,"  she  went  on,  hastily,  "  to 
a  wife  whom  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  receive  as  an  equal  ?" 

Gerald  bit  his  lip.  His  temper  was 
not  used  to  the  curb  and  bridle,  and  he 
had  restrained  it  to  the  very  limits  al- 


ready. His  voice  was  cool  and  steady, 
but  his  eyes  gleamed. 

"As  my  dear  mother's  name  has 
come  into  our  discussion,  Mrs.  North, 
I  will  tell  you  that  it  was  the  need 
which  I  felt  for  such  counsel  and  sym- 
pathy, as  I  should  not  have  asked  from 
her  in  vain,  which  prompted  me  to 
come  to  you  as  I  have  done.  Among 
the  ladies  of  my  own  neighborhood, 
shut  into  their  poor  little  circle  of  self- 
importance  and  imaginary  superiority, 
I  knew  I  should  have  to  encounter  rude 
disdain  and  heartless  impertinence,  in 
the  event  of  my  bringing  the  lady  in 
question  among  them  as  my  wife ;  but 
1  hoped  and  expected  something  dif- 
ferent from  you.  Forgive  me  for  in- 
truding my  confidences  on  you,  and  let 
me  thank  you  for  the  lesson  you  have 
given  me  in  the  cultivation  of  self-re- 
liance and  trust  in  the  dictates  of  my 
own  heart,  and  the  principles  which  my 
mother  left  for  my  guidance." 

He  rose,  and,  once  more  quite  mas- 
ter of  his  temper,  bowed  to  Mrs.  North 
and  left  the  room,  repairing  to  the  li- 
brary, where  he  found  his  host  just 
awake  and  ready  to  resume  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  a  new  rifle 
which  the  after-dinner  nap  had  inter- 
rupted. 

When,  late  in  the  evening,  the  two 
gentlemen  would  have  rejoined  Mrs. 
North,  they  found  only  Miss  Irwin  in 
the  drawing-room.  She  gave  a  mes- 
sage from  the  hostess  excusing  her 
early  retirement  on  the  plea  of  a  head- 
ache ;  so  their  evening's  amusement 
was  reduced  to  a  game  of  cribbage 
and  a  consolatory  cigar. 

When  Gerald  was  alone  to  think  of 
his  skirmish  with  his  fair  hostess,  he 
felt  as  much  mortification  at  his  own 
boyish  open-heartedness  as  anger  at 
Mrs.  North's  most  unlooked-for  recep- 
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tion  of  it.  la  truth,  when  he  first  ap- 
proached the  subject,  he  had  not  meant 
to  take  so  decided  a  position  in  his  ex- 
pressions toward  Eleanor :  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  inflicted  a  wrong  on  the  deli- 
cacy and  honor  of  his  sentiments  to- 
ward her.  But  the  careless  and  slight- 
ing manner  of  Mrs.  North  in  all  men- 
tion of  her  had  stung  him  into  a  sort 
of  moral  defiance  of  such  cold  indiffer- 
ence to  Eleanor  and  her  fate.  The  ap- 
peal to  her  affectionate  and  motherly 
nature  was  all  in  vain,  and  showed  her, 
as  he  thought,  to  be  both  heartless  and 
unwomanly. 

"  Good  Heaven !"  he  said, "  how  can 
a  wife  and  mother  be  so  hard  and  cruel 
to  one  in  Eleanor's  position  ?  And  for 
such  a  mean,  unworthy  cause  as  this 
imaginary  difference  in  rank !  If  I 
were  about  to  propose  to  Mrs.  North's 
chamber-maid  or  cook,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  shocked.  As  if  it 
needed  anything  but  the  mere  recogni- 
tion and  politeness  due  from  one  lady 
to  another  to  place  Eleanor  Crawford 
on  a  par  with  the  best  of  them  all ! 
Well,  it  is  a  stinging  lesson  to  keep 
my  own  counsel  henceforth,  and  to  be 
more  wary  of  the  velvet  skin  which 
hides  the  claw." 

Now,  when  Gerald  accused  Mrs. 
North  of  cruelty  and  unwomanliness, 
he  should  have  qualified  such  terms, 
for,  in  fact,  she  was  of  a  perfectly  kind 
and  amiable  nature  when  she  brought 
the  graces  of  kindness  and  tenderness 
into  play  for  those  who  were  in  her 


own  rank  and  could  be  gracefully  re- 
sponsive, or  else  so  far  beneath  it  as  to 
be  objects  of  charity.  As  long  as  El- 
eanor had  been  to  her  a  friendless  or- 
phan, pleasant  to  have  with  the  chil- 
dren, her  sweetness  would  have  over- 
flowed in  a  dulcet  stream ;  but  to  have 
her  attractions  exalted  to  a  rivalry 
with  her  own,  to  see  them  actually  de- 
luding an  "eligible"  like  Gerald  Ro- 
han into  serious  intentions — this  was 
too  much!  Her  anger,  her  wounded 
vanity  (for  Gerald  had  touched  a  vul- 
nerable point  when  he  spoke  of  regard- 
in"1  her  counsels  as  he  would  those  of 
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his  mother),  clamored  loudly,  and  si- 
lenced the  pleading  of  her  else  kind 
feelings  for  Eleanor. 

If  the  ardent  love  which  Gerald 
could  not  hide  while  he  spoke  of  his 
sentiments  added  a  sting  of  jealousy, 
keen  and  bitter,  to  the  heart  of  the 
wife  and  mother,  who  was  also  a  still 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  we  will 
not  pry  too  closely  nor  judge  too 
harshly,  but  crush  it  like  a  poisonous 
thing,  and  hide  it  away  from  sight,  as 
she  did  before  she  had  well  perceived 
its  real  nature. 

Altogether  Mrs.  North's  tranquil 
stream  of  life  had  that  evening  met 
with  a  rude,  uncomfortable  check. 
Her  headache  was  no  pretext ;  and  as 
she  lay  down  on  her  bed,  sick  and  dis- 
satisfied with  herself,  she  doubted,  for 
perhaps  the  first  time,  if  her  existence 
was  to  flow  on,  level,  flower-strewn,  and 
sunlit. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


SETTLING  DOWN. 


IT  was,  perhaps,  well  for  Eleanor 
Crawford  that  her  earlier  life,  as  the 
child  of  an  itinerant  preacher,  had  pre- 
vented that  intense  attachment  to  lo- 
cality which  makes  it  a  pain  to  many 
natures  to  change  their  home.  Though 
her  unsettled  life  had  deprived  her  of 
the  sweet  and  restful  memories  which 
gather  round 

"The  dwelling-place  of  early  youth, 
Our  first,  our  dearest  home," 

it  had  compensated  by  leaving  her 
free  from  the  narrow  prejudice,  the 
reluctance  to  accept  new  ideas  and 
shake  off  old  trammels  of  opinion  and 
custom,  which,  with  dwellers  in  small 
communities,  so  often  overspread  and 
strangle  all  mental  growth.  If  Mr. 
Crawford  had  been  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  his  death  would 
have  probably  brought  to  his  daugh- 
ter the  keen,  pang  of  quitting  a  home 
endeared  to  her  by  every  tie  of  child- 
hood and  youth  :  a  home  too,  it  might 
have  been,  of  such  beauty  and  comfort 
that  she  would  not  have  known  how 
to  bear  its  loss.  Now,  as  she  sat  down 
in  the  quaint  but  bright  little  sitting- 
room,  where  Nannie  was  hopping  about 
and  pecking  Eleanor's  things  into  place 
and  order  like  a  housewifely  robin,  she 
felt  that,  at  least,  her  new  refuge  had 
many  pleasant  features.  All  the  be- 


longings to  which  she  attached  a  value 
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for  their  own  use  and  worth,  or  for  the 
associations  connected  with  them,  were 
arranged  by  Nannie  as  nearly  to  her 
young  lady's  taste  as  she  could  get 
them.  Her  piano  and  books,  the  little 
cabinet  with  her  mother's  old  china 
and  glass,  the  odd  little  relics  which 
her  father  had  treasured  from  the  old 
days  of  his  mother's  house -keeping, 
were  there.  Among  them  was  a  tea- 
caddy  which  had  held  some  of  the  very 
first  tea  ever  brought  into  Ireland,  and 
which  was  long  kept  and  used  only  in 
a  kind  of  contraband  and  mysterious 
way,  for  tea- drinking  was  looked  on 
by  the  lords  of  the  households  then  in 
very  much  the  same  light  in  which 
opium-eating  would  be  now  regarded. 
There  was  a  little  pitcher  or  jug  of  an- 
cient form,  with  a  pattern  of  a  straw- 
berry and  an  edge  of  gold,  which  was 
very  precious  in  Eleanor's  eyes,  for  she 
remembered  it  as  only  displayed  on 
high  and  festive  occasions,  and  its  use 
was  to  hold  the  ladies'  beverage  of 
spiced  wine  or  mild  punch,  which,  even 
among  "strict"  people,  was  permissi- 
ble after  holiday  dinners.  These  and 
other  relics,  meeting  Eleanor's  wistful 
looks  in  her  new  home,  were  like  fa- 
miliar faces  encountered  in  a  far-off 
land :  unregarded  and  commonplace  in 
their  native  sphere,  they  took  on  a 
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higher  meaning  and  a  friendlier  ex- 
pression to  the  eyes  that  found  all 
other  objects  and  surroundings  strange 
and  foreign.  Nannie  had  also  intro- 
duced some  pieces  of  furniture  which 
were  not  among  the  things  she  had 
brouo-ht  from  Erna.  A  carved  and 
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slender  spinning-wheel  stood  in  a  cor- 
ner, evidently  an  aristocrat  of  its  race ; 
a  little  "spider"  table  of  mahogany, 
almost  black  with  age,  on  which  stood 
a  lacquered  tray  with  the  remains  of  a 
delicate  china  tea-service ;  a  fire-screen, 
also  of  Chinese  or  Indian  work. 

"Why,  Nannie!"  said  Eleanor, 
"  where  did  you  find  these  pretty  old 
things?" 

"  Och !  miss,  didn't  I  deludther  th' 
ould  madam"  (Nannie  had  adopted 
Peter's  title  for  Mrs.  Moore;  it  was 
convenient)  "into  lettin'  me  rummage 
among  the  hapes  o'  ould  things  in  the 
garret  above?  An'  there's  lots  more, 
when  I  get  the  time  to  sarch..  An' 
right  glad  I  was  to  find  th'  ould  wheel 
again,  miss,  for  it  was  the  misthress's, 
yer  own  darlin'  mother's,  own.  -For  I 
mind  well  'at  her  mother  tellin'  me, 
an'  me  a  little  shlip  of  a  girl,  how  one 
o'  the  young  gintlemen,  yer  uncles, 
miss,  had  brought  that  wheel  from  for- 
eign parts  for  the  young  misthress :  an' 
that  table  an'  the  bits  o'  chaney  wor 
the  pride  o'  yer  gran'mother's  heart, 
an'  all  th'  ould  silver  'at  used  to  be  laid 
out  that  grand  on  it;  though  there 
isn't  much  o'  that  to  be  found  in  the 
garret,  sarch  or  no  sarch,  I'll  go  bail." 

"Well,  Nannie,  you  must  have 
worked  like  a  little  beaver  to  get  the 
rooms  to  look  so  pretty,"  said  Eleanor. 
"  But  you  had  some  help,  surely — " 

«Na,  'deed,  thin,  I  hadn't,  miss," 
said  Nannie,  with  a  toss  of  her  little 
head, "  forbye  that  gowk  of  a  Peter  'ud 
give  a  ban'  now  an'  thin  at  gettiu'  the 


heavy  things  up — uv  coorse  the  carmen 
lugged  the  pianny  and  the  rale  big 
things  when  they  came  from  the  house, 
but  Martha's  far  too  gran  to  put  her 
han'  to  to  help —  But  isn't  it  party, 
miss,  darlin'?"  exclaimed  the  good 
soul,  her  assumed  nonchalance  sudden- 
ly overcome  by  her  pride  in  her  work 
and  in  her  delight  at  her  mistress's  ap- 
proval. "Shure  we're  well  aft  to  be 
here,  instead  o'  stuck  down  in  the  town 
below ;"  and  she  thought  with  comfort 
of  how  she  had,  in  Eleanor's  absence 
at  Mrs.  North's,  given  a  sharp  rebuff 
to  Miss  Riley  and  Mrs.  Quigley,  who 
had  come  "spierin"  at  Nannie  as  to 
Eleanor's  future  residence,  and  hinting 
at  their  willingness  to  "  hunt  up  "  lodg- 
ings for  her. 

"  My  misthress  is  goin'  to  her  moth- 
er's own  place,"  Nannie  had  replied. 

"  What !  to  live  at  Mrs.  Moore's  ?" 
interjected  the  ladies,  who  were  as  yet 
unaware  of  this  piece  of  news. 

"  Yes,  mem ;  why  not  ?"  said  Nan- 
nie. "If  there's  a  head  o'  the  house 
there  that  doesn't  jist  belong  to  it  by 
rights,  it's  only  got  wan  pair  o'  eyes, 
an'  I'm  thinkin'  that  '11  be  as  much  as 
Miss  Eleanor  '11  want  over  her." 

She  was  just  enough  in  doubt  of 
Eleanor's  approval  of  this  sharp-shoot- 
ing to  withhold  the  repetition  of  it 
from  her. 

The  hour  of  Mrs.  Moore's  dinner — 
always  three  o'clock — had  arrived,  and 
Eleanor  went  down-stairs  to  the  small 
room  adjoining  the  parlor,  which  we 
have  noticed  before.  The  food,  al- 
though exceedingly  simple,  was  abun- 
dant and  well  prepared,  for  fortunate- 
ly Mrs.  Moore's  miserly  habits  had 
not  affected  the  affairs  of  her  table. 
Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  an  abun- 
dance which  never  seemed  to  cost 
much  money,  she  had  never  thought 
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of  stinting  herself  or  her  household-  in 
food,  and  Martha's  cookery  was  excel- 
lent, as  far  as  it  went.  No  appetite, 
however  fastidious,  need  have  turned 
from  her  dinners  of  boiled  chickens 
and  bacon,  the  sweet  and  delicately 
flavored  mountain  mutton,  or  rich  and 
perfectly  broiled  salmon  or  Lough 
Derg  trout. 

Mrs.  Moore's  grimness  was  a  little 
relaxed  in  spite  of  her  will.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  a  one  as  Eleanor  in  the 
silent  old  house  brought  an  influence 
of  sweetness  and  light  which  "  th'  ould 
madam "  could  not  altogether  with- 
stand, and  Eleanor  was  only  too  will- 
ing that  such  intercourse  as  was  neces- 
sary between  them  should  be  as  friend- 
ly as  possible.  She  had  tact  enough 
to  make  the  conversation,  which  the 
hostess  exerted  herself  to  sustain,  as 
agreeable  as  Mrs.  Moore's  very  limited 
comprehension  would  permit,  and  she 
felt  as  if  an  important  crisis  were  safe- 
ly passed  when  dinner  was  ended  and 
she  went  to  her  rooms  to  continue  the 
arrangement  of  her  surroundings. 

At  six  o'clock  she  was  called  to  tea 
— a  meal  which  was  served  on  the 
large  table  in  the  parlor.  Martha, 
stiff  and  formal,  brought  in  the  tray, 
the  bright  urn,  and  the  "Britannia" 
teapot  (the  silver  one,  in  possession  of 
the  Moore  family  almost  since  such  a 
thing  had  been  used  in  the  kingdom, 
was  not  to  be  used  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions). 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Moore  went  toward 
the  great  Bible  before  which  Eleanor, 
on  her  first  visit,  had  seen  her  sitting. 
She  stretched  her  hand  to  open  it,  then 
paused,  turned  her  spectacles  in  her 
withered  fingers,  and  said,  "If  ye 
wouldn't  heve  enny  objections,  Elea- 
nor, I'd  wish  that  ye'd  read  the  portion 
o'  Holy  Scripture  at  night.  My  eyes 


get  a  blur  on  them,  an'  I  can't  jist 
make  the  prent  out  readily."  Eleanor 
assented,  and  the  small  bell  was  rung 
for  Martha  and  Nannie  to  come  to 
family  worship.  Eleanor  read  a  chap- 
ter from  the  divine  Christ-life.  Then 
these  four  women,  each  a  type  of  a 
different  class,  but  all,  judged  by  faith 
such  as  Mrs.  Moore  professed,  equal  in 
the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  knelt  at  the 
high -backed  horse -hair  chairs  while 
Mrs.  Moore  offered  up  the  evening 
prayer. 

Alas  !  how  little  of  the  spirit  of  chil- 
dren approaching  a  loving,  trusted  par- 
ent did  her  petition  contain !  Had 
they  been  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye, 
deprecating  the  wrath  of  a  malignant 
demon,  the  submission  could  not  have 
been  more  slavish,  the  terror  more  ab- 
ject. Nor  was  that  the  worst;  every 
vindictive  denunciation,  every  revenge- 
ful malediction  of  David  on  his  ene- 
mies, in  its  personal  and  misinterpreted 
meaning,  had  brought  its  fierce  spirit 
into  Mrs.  Moore's  "  prayers  "  for  judg- 
ment against  evil-doers,  and  trans- 
gressors of  the  law.  Eleanor's  heart 
could  only  lift  its  silent  protest  against 
the  appeal  which,  if  fitting  either  for 
the  creature  to  offer  or  the  Creator  to 
receive,  must  plunge  the  guilty  in  deep- 
er depths  of  night,  and  overwhelm  the 
unhappy  and  timid-hearted  with  hope- 
less misery.  She  shuddered  at  the 
perversion  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
to  which  she  must  listen ;  her  spirit 
sighed  out  a  fervent  aspiration  for  light, 
for  charity,  and  love,  and  breathed  its 
pity  for  the  mind  which  could  so  aw- 
fully mistake  its  relation  to  the  Crea- 
tor, in  the  silent  repetition  of  the  Di- 
vine pity  —  "  Father,  forgive  them  ; 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

As  they  separated  for  the  night, 
there  was  an  arrangement  proposed  by 
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Mrs.  Moore,  and  very  agreeable  to  Elea- 
nor, namely,  that  Nannie  should  bring 
Eleanor's  breakfast  to  her  own  room. 

"  I  don't  always  sleep  jist  that  well 
in  the  night,  and  if  I  drop  intil  a  sleep 
when  raornin'  comes,  I  don't  like  to 
have  to  get  up  at  any  set  hour." 

"Well,"  said  Eleanor,  "that  suits 
me  very  much  better,  for  I  am  always 
glad  of  an  hour  for  reading  before 
my  school  duties  begin,  and  I  like  to 
breakfast  quite  early." 

It  was  no  wonder  if  Eleanor's  dreams 
that  night  were  full  of  her  mother's 
presence.  She  lay  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore sleep  came  to  her,  looking  through 
the  white-curtained  little  window  into 
the  silent  moonlight  falling  on  the  old 
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garden,  where  the  hoar-frost  sparkled 
on  the  leafless  trees  and  bushes.  Mem- 
ories of  all  that  her  mother  had  told 
her  of  her  girlish  years  seemed  em- 
bodied—  of  her  brothers,  strong  and 
handsome  and  full  of  the  wild  spirit 
of  youth,  their  quiet  mother  going  and 
coming  in  the  incessant  and  innumera- 
ble occupations  of  a  house-mother  of 
the  olden  time ;  and  of  the  grandfather 
whom  Eleanor  could  remember  hav- 
ing seen  when  she  was  a  little  child, 
as,  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  he 
had  come  to  visit  her  mother  and  fa- 
ther. He  was  very  tall,  with  a  grand 
form  and  a  face  of  remarkable  beau- 
ty even  at  fourscore,  and  in  Eleanor's 
childish  mind  remained  as  the  imao-e 
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of  all  that  was  venerable  and  pictu- 
resque in  old  age. 

One  after  another,  these  forms,  re- 
membered or  imagined,  glided  out  of 
the  past,  filling  the  silent  vistas  of  the 


spiritual  world  as  sleep  shut  her  from 
the  material  one.  She  was  once  more 
a  little  child  in  her  new  white  East- 
er dress,  with  hymn -\book  and  folded 
handkerchief  and  fresh  posy  in  her 
hands,  walking  to  the  Sunday  preach- 
ing by  her  father's  side.  Now  she 
lived  over  the  last  weeks  of  dear  com- 
panionship with  her  dying  mother,  and 
heard  again  her  warnings,  her  coun- 
sels, her  calm  review  of  the  mistakes 
and  sufferings  of  her  mental  life  in  its 
thraldom  to  a  narrow  creed,  a  gloomy 
faith.  Then  a  moment's  glimpse  of  a 
smile  of  unspeakable  happiness  and 
peace,  beaming  on  her  from  the  faces 
of  father  and  mother,  was  swiftly  suc- 
ceeded by  darkness,  chill  and  bewilder- 
ing, and  a  vain  effort  to  climb  with 
painful  steps  a  rugged,  desolate  height. 
She  woke  suddenly,  and  sat  up.  What 
was  that  standing  half  within  the  door  ? 
A  tall  figure,  gray-headed,  dark-draped, 
and  uncanny.  Next  moment  it  was 
gone ;  but  Eleanor  felt,  with  the  dis- 
criminating sense  which  distinguishes 
the  most  vivid  dream  from  the  most 
neutral-tinted  reality,  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Moore's  figure,  and  her  deep-set  eyes, 
which  had  been  looking  at  her  with 
an  expression  half  resentful,  half  dep- 
recating. 

Too  much  under  the  influence  of 
sleep  and  dreams  to  wonder  at  the 
strange  visit  or  question  the  motive  of 
it,  Eleanor  soon  relapsed  into  a  pro- 
found slumber,  from  which  she  only 
awoke  as  Nannie  entered  the  adjoin- 
ing sitting-room  to  prepare  it  for 
breakfast,  which  she  brought  as  soon 
as  Eleanor  had  dressed. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


WINTER  WORK  AND  KITCHEN  COUNCILS. 


"PETER  says  he'll  get  the  kyar 
ready  for  ye,  miss,  in  a  wiuk  o'  ail  eye, 
if  ye'li  have  it." 

"  No,  no,  Nannie ;  you  must  not  let 
him.  bring  it :  only  in  wet  weather  shall 
I  need  to  drive ;  and  this  clear,  crisp 
morning  the  walk  will,  be  just  what  I 
want.  School  does  not  begin  till  ten 
o'clock,  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
even  after  my  hour  of  study." 

As  she  set  out  from  Kilrogan,  Nan- 
nie keeping  her  company  "  a  bit  be- 
yond the  gate,"  health  and  hope  came 
back  to  her  young  heart.  The  unsul- 
lied air  caressed  her  face  and  lifted  her 
waving  hair.  Her  fears  of  the  new 
home,  the  school  drudgery,  the  lonely, 
self -sustained  life,  floated  away,  and 
left  the  sky  of  her  future  bright  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  ever-present, 
undying  love  of  those  whom  death  had 
but  veiled  from  her  mortal  sight  to 
bring  nearer  to  her  spirit's  ken.  Her 
strong  resolve  to  live  out  her  life  to 
the  highest  aspiration,  the  best  possi- 
bility which  circumstance  would  grant, 
sent  her  on  her  way  from  the  sweet, 
open  breast  of  nature  at  Kilrogan  to 
the  dingy,  mean,  and  prosaic  town  of 
Erna,  and  to  the  daily  work  in  Miss 
Henley's  school,  which  only  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  to  the  honest  mind 
from  duty  honestly  done  kept  from 
being  prosaic  and  commonplace  too. 


Beginning  the  winter  in  such  a 
brave  and  wholesome  spirit,  Eleanor 
found  the  days  passing  with  wonderful 
quickness.  Keenly  as  she  missed  the 
love  and  companionship  of  her  par- 
ents, and  felt  the  blank  of  her  now  un- 
needed  ministrations  to  them,  she  so 
filled  up  every  hour  that  hardly  any 
time  remained  for  regretful  musing. 
Mrs.  Moore  had  altered  her  dinner- 
hour  to  four,  so  as  to  allow  Eleanor 
time  to  walk  from  Miss  Henley's  when 
she  preferred  doing  so. 

This  concession,  followed  by  some 
others  trifling  in  themselves,  but  mean- 
ing much  from  Mrs.  Moore,  surprised 
Eleanor,  and  made  her  more  observant 
of  certain  changes  in  her  aunt  since 
she  had  come  to  live  at  Kilrogan  than 
she  might  have  been  had  not  these 
changes  become  apparent  in  such  con- 
siderations for  her  comfort.  Her  stern 
puritanism,  her  hardness  and  mascu- 
linity of  character,  were  undoubtedly 
softened;  her  avarice  was  either  more 
concealed,  or  diminished.  Even  the 
"family  prayer"  was  of  a  different 
spirit.  Eleanor  instinctively  chose  for 
the  reading  such  portions  of  Scripture 
as  were  the  sustenance  and  guide  of 
her  own  faith  of  light  and  hope  and 
merciful  love.  It  was  impossible  for 
Mrs.  Moore  to  follow  these  with  her 
former  gloomy  prayers  and  hopeless 
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self-condemnation.  And  Eleanor  also 
noticed  a  feebleness  and  apathy  in  the 
old  woman  which  was  not  justified  by 
her  age,  and  seemed  to  have  come  upon 
her  suddenly.  She  took  more  interest 
in  Eleanor's  society,  was  less  aggres- 
sive to  Nannie,  less  exacting  with  Pe- 
ter. As  for  Martha,  she  had  always 
reigned  supreme  in  Kilrogan  kitchen, 
seldom  coming  into  collision  with  her 
mistress,  and  going  her  steady  round 
of  well-ordered  work  independently. 
Eleanor  had  rather  wondered  at  the 
absence  of  Peter  from  the  evening  de- 
votion, and  asked  Nannie  why  his  at- 
tendance was  not  required  as  well  as 
that  of  Martha  and  herself.  Instead 
of  giving  her  answer,  we  might  peep 
into  the  kitchen  at  Kilrogan,  where, 
while  Martha  and  Nannie  were  "at 
prayers"  in  the  parlor,  Peter  sat  be- 
fore a  high- piled  and  comforting  fire 
of  black  turf,  hard  and  dry.  In  the 
grieshuch  (if  our  readers  can  attempt 
such  a  formidable  word,  which  only 
means  the  glowing  embers  of  the  peat 
mixed  with  the  hot  ashes  raked  to  the 
front  of  the  hearth)  some  large  "  cup  " 
potatoes  were  covered,  and  undergoing 
the  process  which  brings  their  quali- 
ty, flavor,  and  wholesomeness  to  their 
highest  perfection. 

This  was  the  tribute  of  approbation 
usual  from  Martha  to  Peter  when  he  had 
been  on  his  good  behavior,  and  special- 
ly helpful  to  her  in  some  of  the  heav- 
ier parts  of  her  house-work.  "  Cups  " 
roasted  in  the  ashes,  and  mixed  milk 
(butter  milk  and  sweet  together),  with 
a  pat  of  fresh  butter,  were,  in  Peter's 
estimation,  a  supper  fit  for  a  king,  were 
it  even  one  of  the  kings  of  Ulster,  who, 
everybody  must  know,  were  the  grand- 
est of  monarchs. 

Peter  listened  at  the  door  which  led 
to  the  hall  adjoining  the  parlor. 


"Ay!  there  they're  comin',  an'  time 
for  thim,  though  it's  only  thruth  to  say 
that  they  don't  get  sich  a  big  dose  o' 
it  since  the  young  lady  kem.  Och ! 
what  do  they  be  botherin'  thimselves 
wid  the  prayin'  fur,  anyway  ?  Shure 
there's  nayther  sinse  or  rayson  in  the 
Protestant's  prayers,  whin  they  won't 
allow  that  they'll  be  to  the  fore  whin 
they  want  a  soft  sate  in  heaven. 
Musha!  it's  hard  to  know,  anyway, 
which  is  right  and  which  isn't,"'  went 
on  Peter,  scratching  his  head  in  a  maze 
of  theological  difficulty. 

His  father  had  been  a  Catholic,  and 
had  only  married  his  Protestant  wife 
in  the  first  flush  of  a  youthful  flame, 
which,  for  the  moment,  threw  all  dif- 
ference of  creed  into  oblivion.  The 
general  result  followed;  old  habits  of 
belief  reasserted  their  sway ;  every  suc- 
ceeding year  brought  stronger  partisan 
feelings  between  them ;  and  the  bring- 
ing-up  of  the  children  was  a  series  of 
moral  pullings  and  pushings,  now  this 
way,  now  that,  until,  when  all  hope  of 
any  settled  frame  of  mind  in  the  boys 
and  girls  was  past,  a  sort  of  agreement 
was  come  to — the  boys  should  go  to  the 
father's  side,  the  girls  to  the  mother's. 
This  conclusion  was  the  effect  of  the 
arrival  in  Erna  of  a  Catholic  priest 
more  zealous  for  the  safety  of  his  flock 
and  less  willing  to  have  so  unsatisfac- 
tory an  uncertainty  between  the  sheep 
and  the  goats. 

Peter  was  deeply  imbued  with  patri- 
otism and  the  reverence  for  the  "an- 
cient, true  Church,"  and  consequently 
felt  his  eternal  interests  far  more  se- 
cure in  giving  entire  allegiance  to  her 
authority ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
heart  was  a  very  soft  one,  and  nearly 
every  one  to  whom  he  was  attached 
happened  to  belong  to  the  "heretics," 
and  how  to  reconcile  his  affections  with 
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the  tenets  of  his  Church  was,  as  he 
phrased  it,  a  "  mighty  botheration"  to 
him. 

Nannie  came  into  the  kitchen  with 
her  quick,  noiseless  step. 

"Oh,  good-evenin'  to  ye,  Nannie," 
said  Peter,  gallantly.  "  I  haven't  set 
eyes  on  ye  the  day  before." 

"  Na ;  I  can't  spend  my  time  collo- 
guein'  with  people,"  Nannie  answered, 
shortly.  Her  role  toward  Peter  was 
conscious  superiority,  softening  into 
affable  condescension  at  happy  inter- 
vals. "If  ye'd  come  in  to  worship, 
like  a  dacent  Christian,  it  'ud  maybe 
do  ye  more  good  than  lollin'  before  the 
fire." 

"  Och !  shure  ye  know  now,  Nan- 
nie, it's  Father  O'D  \vyer  'ud  be  bring- 
in'  me  to  book  if  I  done  the  likes.  Ye 
wouldn't  go  again'  the  word  o'  your 
own  clargy,  now,  would  ye?" 

"  Is  it  me  'ud  be  said  or  led  by  mor- 
tal man,  whether  to  say  me  prayers 
or  no  ?"  answered  Nannie,  wrathf ully. 
"  Evenin'  me  to  a  poor  blin'  Mace- 
donian like  yerself"  (Nannie's  inter- 
pretation of  that  Biblical  people  was 
clearly  that  they  were  a  nation  who 
went  to  mass).  "But  it's  jist  waste 
o'  time  talkin'  to  ye:  ye're  all  in  the 
dark." 

"  In  the  dark,  is  it  ?  An'  what  do  ye 
call  thim  iligant  big  wax-cannles  'at's 
lit  up  whin  we  go  to  our  prayers  ?  It's 
yer  musty  ould  prachin'-house — " 

At  this  crisis  Martha  entered,  in 
time  to  stop  the  argument,  now  dan- 
gerously warm.  She  came  between 
the  heated  tempers  of  the  two  like  an 
iceberg  into  the  rough  waves,  cooling 
them,  but  utterly  unmelted  herself. 
She  had  long  ago  frozen  stolidly  into 
her  belief:  whosoever  would  be  saved, 
would  be  saved;  whosoever  would  be 
damned,  must  be  damned,  and  thank 


God  for  it.  Presbyterian  and  Calvin- 
ist  to  the  backbone  of  her  soul,  no  piti- 
ful relenting,  no  ray  of  all-comprehend- 
ing, inexhaustible  love  lit  up  the  dead 
sea  of  her  belief  in  election  and  pre- 
destination. 

"  Sit  down  to  yer  supper,  mon,  an'  let 
thae  fulish  quar'ls  alone.  What  does 
it  sinnify  what  aither  o'  ye  b'leeves? 
There's  One  above  '11  settle  that,  past 
you  or  her's  chanderin'"  (disputing). 
"  If  aither  o'  ye  was  one  o'  the  elecktit, 
there  'ud  be  some  sense  in  ye  spendin' 
the  breath  that  '11  be  ower  sune  de- 
partit  out  o'  yer  sinfu'  bodies.  Lnt 
thae'  maitters  alone,  tak'  my  advice." 

Knowing  well  that  from  her  decision 
as  to  their  utterly  lost,  and  therefore 
in  a  manner  comfortably  settled,  con- 
dition there  was  no  appeal,  the  two 
champions  laid  down  their  arms  and 
accepted  the  umpirage  of  Martha. 
Peter  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
potatoes,  now  arrived  at  the  acme  of 
"doneness;"  Nannie  drew  her  stock- 
ing from  her  great  pocket  (a  separate 
construction,  worn  where  her  dress 
ceased  to  hook-and-eye  behind,  and 
tied  round  her  waist).  The  stocking 
was  of  fine  gray  lamb's-wool,  just  ready 
for  "  heeling,"  and  long  enough  to  be 
caught  at  its  "  beginning  end  "  between 
her  elbow  and  waist.  The  clever  little 
fingers  knitted  away,  and  Nanny's  tem- 
per and  nerves  soon  felt  the  quieting 
influence  of  the  needles.  Neither  she 
nor  Martha  partook  of  Peter's  supper : 
their  cup  of  dearly  beloved  tea  and 
buttered  oatcake  had  been  discussed 
just  after  the  evening  meal  in  the  par- 
lor. Before  long  Nannie  led  up  to 
more  cheerful  and  interesting  conver- 
sation by  inviting  Peter  to  tell  some- 
thing of  a  memorable  visit  he  had  once 
made  to  the  great  city  of  Dublin;  and 
when  Peter  had  disposed  of  his  supper 
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in  a  way  which  complimented  Martha's 
hospitality  and  his  own  appetite,  he 
showed  himself  not  unwilling  to  grati- 
fy Nannie's  curiosity. 

"Faith,  it  was  me,  thin,  that  wint 
whin  th'  ould  madam  had  to  go  to  the 
great  lawyer's  in  llinrietta  Street. 
Shure,  Martha  there  has  heard  tell  o' 
it  more  nor  wanst ;  but  as  ye  say  ye've 
niver  h'ard  about  the  town  itself,  I'll 
come  over  it  to  ye  aisy  like. 

"The  misthress  (for  I  daren't  call 
her  anythin'  else  to  her  face)  med  me 
get  up  on  the  Dublin  coach  an'  herself 
got  inside,  an'  in  troth  I  felt  like  >a  tur- 
key on  top  of  a  potato  crate,  it  was 
that  onsartain  an'  cogglesorae"  (inse- 
cure) ;  "  but  by-an'-by,  whin  I  got  used 
to  it  and  tuk  lave  to  look  about  me,  it 
was  beautiful,  rowlin'  along  the  turn- 
pike wid  the  coachman  in  front,  an'  the 
ga'ard  in  his  iligant  scarlet  coat,  blow- 
in'  a  tchune  at  ivery  bit  of  a  town  we 
cam  to,  and  the  coachman  that  full  o' 
fun  'at  whin  he'd  see  a  flock  o'  ducks 
runnin'  quackin'  about  the  wheels  he'd 
just  give  the  long  lash  o'  his  whip  wan 
curl  about  the  neck  o'  the  fattest  o' 
thim  an'  pull  it  up  as  nate  as  if  it  was 
a  throut  in  a  sthrame.  Well,  whin 
night  come  on,  an'  we  were  stiff  enough 
sittin'  on  that  roost  av  a  place,  there 
we  seen  a  big,  heavy  cloud  hangin'  in 
the  sky.  '  Now  I  know  ye,'  ses  I, '  an' 
I  don't  require  any  scholard  to  tell  me 
ye're  Dublin  itself !' " 

"  Pooh !"  interrupted  Nannie,  "  how 
could  any  omadhaun  help  knowin' 
that?  Shure,  a  big  city  couldn't  be 
mistuk  by  a  natural "  (half-witted  per- 
son). 

"  Well,  niver  mind  till  ye're  thravel- 
lin'  all  day  an  a  cockloft  yerself,  thin 


ye'll  see  if  ye're  aiqual  to  as  much,"  re- 
torted Peter ;  but  he  went  on  : 

"Whin  the  coach  stopped  an'th'  ould 
madam  an'  th'  box  was  safe  landed,  wo 
got  on  a  shandraydau  of  a  kyar,  an' 
rattled  aff  til  a  big  inn.  An'  shure  I 
thought  I'd  take  a  rise  out  o'  the  town 
an'  jist  see  what  was  goin'  an.  So  all 
alone  be  meself  I  set  out,  an'  oh !  the 
saints  presarve  uz!  sich  a  stramash  o' 
sthreets,  an'  big  houses,  an'  kyars,  an' 
fellows  hallooiu'  papers  an'  ballads,  an' 
wan  thing  an'  another !  An'  the  beg- 
gars !  Impidence  itsilf  was  nothin'  to 
thim  !  An'  it's  the  very  fattest  an' 
strongest  o'  them  comes  up  to  me,  an' 
ses  she, '  Och !  ye  bewtiful  young  man, 
ye'll  have  a  soft  heart,  for  ye're  jist  up 
from  the  country,'  ses  she  —  how  ever 
on  airth  she  could  tell  that! — 'an' 
won't  ye  give  us  a  ha'penny,  for  the 
love  o'  the  Lord?'  ses  the  brazen  jade, 
'for  me  belly's  sthrikin'  fire  from  me 
backbone  wid  the  hunger,'  ses  she 
(savin'  yer  presence,  an'  askin'  yer  par- 
don for  comin'  over  the  vilyan's  own 
words,"  said  Peter,  apologizing).  "An' 
before  a  big  shop  with  the  light  powr- 
'rin'  out  o'  the  \vindys,  there  was  a  big 
pianny  like,  an'  a  fine  furrin'-lookin' 
chap  playin'  it.  Throth,  he  could  play 
anythin'  at  all  on  it,  an'  a  young  lady 
was  wid  him  to  pick  up  the  ha'pence. 
Sure  I  was  jist  moidhred  wid  all  the 
fine  sights,  an'  glad  I  was  to  find  me- 
self back  at  the  door  where  th'  ould 
madam  was — " 

Here  Martha,  who  probably  knew 
that  the  gist  of  Peter's  story  was  ex- 
hausted, rose  and  announced  that  it  \vas 
high  time  "  all  dacent  fowk  w as  abed ;" 
so  the  social  meeting  in  Kilrogan  kitch- 
en was  for  that  evening  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


AN  ANTIQUE  LADY. 


WIIEX  Gerald  Rohan  rode  away 
from  North  Villa  the  morning  after 
his  rather  stormy  interview  with  its 
fair  mistress,  he  turned  his  horse  to- 
ward Ennismore  Castle.  He  sent  his 
card  to  the  dowager  Lady  Ennismore, 
with  a  request  that,  if  sufficiently  well, 
she  would  see  him  for  a  few  minutes. 
Though  he  had  not  seen  her  since  he 
was  a  mere  lad,  when,  in  company  with 
his  guardian,  he  had  called  at  Ennis- 
more, he  was  sure  the  aged  lady  would 
remember  his  name,  for  his  father  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  herself  and 
of  the  old  lord. 

Lady  Ennismore  returned  a  message 
begging  that  Rohan  would  wait.  She 
was  just  preparing  to  make  a  tour 
of  her  greenhouses  and  gardens,  and 
would  join  him  in  the  large  conserva- 
tory, if  he  preferred  going  there  to  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  house.  This  suited 
Gerald's  purpose  in  coming  exactly, 
and  he  was  busy  in  examining  some 
wonderful  fuchsias  and  tree-ferns  when 
the  dowager  entered  the  greenhouse. 
Gerald  turned  to  meet  a  most  plain, 
even  rustic-looking,  old  woman,  whose 
dress  was  as  simple,  and  bearing  as 
unassuming,  as  if  she  were  a  poor  and 
obscure  person.  A  smile  of  great 
goodness  lit  up  and  redeemed  her  oth- 
erwise common  features.  She  leaned 


on  a  gold-headed  cane,  yet  had  a  step 
Avouderfully  strong  and  brisk  for  her 
age. 

"Well,  Gerald,"  she  said,  as  famil- 
iarly as  if  she  had  seen  him  but  yes- 
terday, "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again. 
You're  very  like  your  father.  Ah  !  he 
was  a  specimen  of  an  Irishman  !  What 
are  you  young  fellows  about,  that  one 
never  hears  of  you  showing  a  bit  of 
the  old  spirit?  The  race  of  gallant 
Irishmen,  be  they  soldiers,  nobles,  or 
squires,  is  dying  out.  There's  my 
son,  now,  Ennismore,  mooning  his  life 
away  in  Italy,  hanging  about  painters' 
studios  and  old  libraries,  as  if  there 
wasn't  just  as  much  beauty  and  twice 
the  amusement  here  in  his  own  place. 
And  a  fine  young  fellow  like  you  ought 
to  have  been  heard  of,  in  the  army  or 
some  manly  kind  of  life,  before  now." 

Gerald  made  some  fitting  reply, 
chiming  with  the  old  dowager's  hu- 
mor. She  took  him  to  see  all  her 
most  precious  plants  —  her  graperies 
and  fernery,  and  then  she  turned  sud- 
denly to  him,  while  a  keen  look  shot 
from  her  deep-set  eyes. 

"  Come,  now,  what  do  you  want  me 
to  do  for  you  ?  Young  men  like  you 
are  not  apt  to  come  visiting  old  dow- 
agers unless  they  want  something." 

"I  do  want   something,  my  lady," 
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answered  Rohan,  frankly ;  "  yet  indeed 
I  feel  that  in  thus  receiving  so  kind  a 
welcome  from  you  I  am  already  in- 
debted too  much  to  ask  for  more.  I 
will  tell  you  just  what  favor  I  have 
boldly  come  to  beg  —  let  me  have  a 
basket  of  your  roses  once  a  week." 

"  Oh,  ho !  Master  Gerald,"  laughed 
the  dowager — "  a  lady  in  the  case,  eh  ? 
Is  it  serious,  or  only  a  little  amuse- 
ment ?" 

"So  Serious,"  answered  Gerald, "that 
I  promise  to  show  you  the  loveliest 
wife  that  ever  a  man  wedded,  if  the 
whole  strength  of  my  will  and  de- 
votion may  ever  succeed  in  winning 
her." 

"  Well  done,  my  boy  !  There  spoke 
a  bit  of  the  old  stock,  and  I'll  not  ask 
you  a  single  question  about  her  ei- 
ther; for,  even  if  I  had  the  right  to  do 
so,  it  would  be  unnecessary.  Instead 
of  that,  I'll  turn  witch,  and  tell  you 
what  she  is.  She's  handsome,  she's  a 
lady,  she's  a  pure  woman;  for  your 
honest  eyes  couldn't  look  into  mine  as 
they  did  when  you  asked  for  flowers 
to  send  her  if  she  wasn't  the  last ;  and 
your  face  wouldn't  flush  with  pride 
and  love  if  she  wasn't  all  the  rest  of 
my  description.  So,  there's  a  bit  'of 
necromancy  and  character-reading  for 
you !" 

Gerald  could  not  resist  taking  the 

O 

good  old  lady's  hand  and  kissing  it  fer- 
vently, withered  as  it  was. 

"  She  is  all  that  you  say,  my  dear 
lady,"  he  said,  gratefully ;  "  but—"  He 
paused,  and  then  added, "  If  I  should 
tell  you  that,  though  she  comes  from  a 
stock  as  worthy  and  unblemished  as 
yours  or  mine,  it  is  some  degrees  lower 
in  the  scale  of  rank,  would  you  with- 
draw some  of  your  generous  sympa- 
thy?" 

"  Rank,  indeed  !     Let  those  cavil  at 


it  who  are  in  the  doubtful  grades — nei- 
ther high  enough  to  be  able  to  bend 
gracefully,  nor  sure  enough  of  their  own 
standing  to  be  indifferent  to  the  paltry 
class -distinctions  that  in  these  days 
have  cut  up  society  into  a  kind  of  oys- 
ter-bed, each  enclosed  in  its  own  little 
hard  crust.  Oh  no !  I'm  willing  to 
trust  a  Rohan  for  not  setting  his  heart 
on  a  lady-love  that  isn't  his  equal,  or 
that  won't  be  worthy  to  be  made  his 
equal  in  the  mere  social  position.  So 
you  shall  have  the  posy  where  and 
whenever  you  want  it,  Gerald  Rohan." 
She  called  a  servant  to  her,  and  sent 
for  the  head-gardener.  "  Morton,"  she 
said,  "  take  the  address  which  this 
young  gentleman  will  give  you,  and 
send  a  basket  of  your  finest  flowers  to 
it  once  a  week."  Then,  putting  aside 
the  thanks  which  Gerald  tried  to  offer, 
she  brought  him  back  to  the  drawing- 
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room  which  has  been  described  before, 
and  where  Gerald's  hearty  admiration 
and  approval  of  her  wonderful  piece  of 
inlaying  increased,  if  possible,  her  satis- 
faction with  her  young  friend. 

"I  heard  you  were  here  the  other 
day,"  she  said.  "  If  I  had  known  as 
much  about  you  as  I  do  to-day  I'd  have 
received  you  and  your  friends;  but  it 
would  have  been  an  effort  to  meet  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  North  just  that  day, 
besides  there  being  strangers." 

O  O 

Gerald  departed,  well  satisfied  with 
his  morning's  work.  The  wounds  to 
his  self-love,  to  his  pride  in  Eleanor, 
and  his  feeling  of  friendship  with  her- 
self which  Mrs.  North  had  inflicted 
the  previous  evening,  were  all  healed 
by  the  appreciation  of  this  somewhat 
eccentric  but  really  aristocratic  dow- 
ager. In  what  a  different  light  did  his 
love  appear  in  the  eyes  of  each  of  these 
women ! 

Much  comforted,  Gerald  rode  on  his 
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homeward  way,  pleased  with  his  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  Lady  Ennis- 
more,  and  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  established  a  silent  but  elo- 


quent communication  with  Eleanor  un- 
til time  and  circumstances  would  brine: 

o 

a  stronger  and   closer  one  within  his 
power. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


TESSY  PLAYS  SPY. 


BEFOKE  we  follow  the  roses  from 
Ennismore  to  Kilrogan,  or  watch  Nan- 
nie's pride  as  she  brings  them  to  her 
young  lady,  and  sees  Eleanor's  cheek 
flush  as  the  lovely  and  rare  flowers 
light  up  her  little  parlor,  we  must  once 
more  go  back  to  Rathlinn  farm. 

The  dark,  sad  days  wore  wearily  on. 
Norah  employed  every  device  which 
her  simple  art  suggested  to  divert  her 
daughter's  mind  from  its  unhappy  pre- 
occupation, and  not  altogether  in  vain. 
Tessy  was  no  weak-minded  and  unrea- 
sonable, if  love-sick,  girl ;  she  knew  the 
hopelessness  of  her  passion,  and  did 
her  best  to  resist  it.  She  was  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  mass,  to  her 
prayers,  and  to  the  saints'  lives,  which 
she  read  with  a  vague  wonder  whether 
her  warm,  loving  heart  would  ever  be 
frozen  into  such  icy  stillness,  such  en- 
tire deadness  to  all  natural  human  af- 
fections. She  sought  the  counsel  of 
her  cousin,  "Winny  Moriarty,  who  had 
not  only  had  a  killing  disappointment 
of  the  heart,  but  bore  on  her  broad 
shoulders  the  weight  of  a  wild  set  of 
brothers  and  young  sisters.  She  was 
an  orphan,  and,  being  the  eldest  girl, 
naturally  took  the  care  of  the  house 
upon  herself.  And  Winny's  great 
comfort  and  main-stay  was  her  religion. 
In  the  little  chapel  on  the  hill-side  no 
figure  was  oftener  seen  kneeling  at  the 


foot  of  the  crucifix  by  the  altar  than 
Winny's.  She  was  the  often- quoted 
example  of  Father  Cavanagh,  when  he 
wished  to  point  out  a  raale  Chris- 
tian to  less  devout  members  of  his 
flock. 

One  Sunday,  as  Wiuny  and  Tessy 
went  home  together  from  mass,  Tessy 
began  to  speak  of  a  subject  on  which 
they  had  both  often  exchanged  anx- 
ious counsels.  It  was  on  the  gather- 
ings of  the  young  men  in  the  barn  of 
Moriarty's  farm.  Winny  was  supposed 
to  be  fully  in  sympathy  with  these 
men  and  their  cause,  and  generally  at- 
tended their  meetings,  although  her 
part  in  them  was  only  to  see  to  the 
lights,  the  drink,  and  the  pipes  used  at 
such  times.  For  reasons  of  her  own, 
Tessy  desired  much  to  have  the  entry 
to  one  of  these  assemblies,  and  begged 
Winny  to  admit  her  to  the  barn  at  the 
next  meeting. 

"'Twill  be  the  night,  thin,"  said 
Winny,  in  a  half -whisper.  "I  heard 
thim  divils  at  Cassidy's  pass  the  word 
for  the  boys  to  come  to  the  barn.  An' 
uv  coorse  the  whiskey  an'  tobaccy  is 
for  us  to  see  to — an'  me  an'  the  chil- 
der  without  a  dacent  rag  to  our  back ! 
Sugh  an'  thim  !  the  dark  villains,  plot- 
tin'  and  schemin'  while  the  petaties  is 
waitin'  to  be  dug,  an'  the  corn  not 
threshed  !  But  Pll  come  up  wid  thim 
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yet,  plazc  God,  .in'  take  a  sphoke  out 
o'  their  wheel !" 

"  Winny,"  said  Tessy,  "  let  me  go 
wid  ye  to-night.  Ye  know  ye  gave 
me  yer  word  ye'd  take  me  sometime, 
and  I  don't  know  whin  I'll  be  able  to 
shlip  aff  from  home  again." 

"  Tessy  darlin',"  said  Winny,  "  I'm 
a'most  freckened  at  the  thought  o'  ye 
comin'  among  that  wild  lot.  I'm  a 
dale  oulder  nor  ye,  and  can  manage 
thim  well;  but  a  colleen  like  ye — " 
She  thought  a  minute.  "If  ye'd  let 
me  disguise  ye  a  bit,  now,  in  me  moth- 
er's cap  and  gown,  shure  they'd  niver 
find  out  who  it  was,  for  the  smoke,  an' 
the  rush-lights,  an'  the  big,  dark  barn 
'ud  hide  a  saint's  glory  itself." 

"Ye  may  make  whativer  ye  like  o' 
me,"  returned  Tessy,  "only  get  me 
where  I  can  hear  what's  goin'  on." 

When  evening  came,  Tessy,  who  had 
asked  leave  from  her  mother  to  stay 
the  night  with  her  Cousin  Winifred, 
began  her  preparations  for  disguise. 
A  cap  with  wide  frilled  borders,  a 
gown  of  dark-green  stuff,  and  a  plaid 
kerchief  and  white  apron,  made  a  suf- 
ficient alteration  in  her  appearance  to 
serve  her  purpose.  She  put  her  rich, 
bright  hair  away  under  the  cap,  and 
rubbed  the  fine  powder  of  oatmeal  over 
her  blooming  cheeks.  A  broad  black 
ribbon  was  tied  across  the  cap,  which 
shaded  her  face  effectually. 

Winny  stepped  back  to  admire  the 
effect.  "In  troth,  it's  just  as  if  it  was 
me  poor  mother  (God  rest  her!)  was 
in  it,"  she  said.  "Ye're  nigh  hand 
the  same  height,  and  if  ye're  mindful 
not  to  lift  the  lids  o'  them  bright  eyes 
o'  yours,  ne'er  a  one  o'  them  'ill  sus- 
picion ye.  Mind,  now,  an'  folio'  me 
close,  an'  do  just  what  ye  see  me 
doin',"  she  continued,  as  they  went 
from  the  house  to  the  barn. 


It  was  a  long  and  rather  lofty  build- 
ing, with  a  part  of  it  roughly  floored 
at  the  angle  of  the  walls  and  sloping 
roof  for  the  purpose  of  a  hay-loft.  A 
few  deal  tables  were  placed  near  the 
walls,  and  tallow  -  candles  and  rush- 
lights were  stuck  in  bottles  or  potatoes 
hollowed  into  very  primitive  candle- 
sticks. About  thirty  stout  young  men, 
decently  dressed  in  frieze  cloth,  already 
occupied  the  seats  at  the  tables  or 
stood  in  groups  around  the  barn. 

The  night  outside  was  dark,  and  a 
heavy  fog  was  rapidly  condensing  into 
a  drizzling  rain.  Winny  brought  a 
small  creel,  which  contained  half  a 
dozen  large  bottles  of  whiskey.  Tessy 
followed  close  with  a  huge  brown  jug 
of  water,  from  which  she  filled  smaller 
pitchers,  or  "  cruishkeens,"  on  the  ta- 
bles ;  on  each  table  she  laid  a  bundle 
of  clay  pipes. 

"Winny's  got  a  helper  the  night," 
remarked  one  of  the  Cassidys. 

"  Yis,"  answered  Winny,  quickly,  be- 
ing near  enough  to  hear  the  remark; 
"it's  time  for  me,  isn't  it?  Sorra 
much  help  for  me  's  to  be  got  among 
ye,  I'll  be  bound,  an'  I'm  fairly  run 
off  me  feet  this  day  between  me  duties 
to  me  sowl  an'  me  dancin'  to  this  dev- 
il's fiddlinV' 

Cassidy  and  his  comrades  only  laugh- 
ed. Winny's  tongue  was  privileged 
to  say  rough  truths,  for  her  shrewd- 
ness and  courage  in  shielding  the  meet- 

CJ  O 

ings  from  discovery  were  much  prized. 

Ned  Moriarty  turned  as  he  heard 
the  wordy  skirmish.  "Who's  that 
ould  woman  wid  ye,  Winny?" 

"Och!  is  it  so  early  in  the  evenin' 
an'  ye  too  blind  to  know  ould  Shannagh 
from  Rathlinn  ?"  said  his  sister,  snap- 
pishly. "  I'm  bate  out  wid  yer  meetin's 
an'  moidherin's,  an'  ye  needn't  wonder 
if  I  take  a  helpin'  han'  when  I  can  get  it. 
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Lave  me  alone  and  mind  yer  own  affairs: 
they'll  be  a  match,  an'  more,  for  all  the 
wit  ye  have,  afore  long,  I'm  thirikin'." 

Ned  turned  away  without  answer- 
ing! Winny  was  evidently  in  ill  tem- 
per, and  he  felt  her  counsel  to  be  left 
alone  was  the  wisest  he  could  follow. 
Tessy,  with  a  feeble  step  and  bent- 
down  head,  moved  about  after  her 
cousin.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  re- 


marks upon  her  presence,  judging  it 
best  to  feign  deafness.  She  crept  into 
deeper  shade  when  she  saw  her  reject- 
ed lover  enter  the  barn ;  and,  for  all 
her  indifference  to  him,  it  gave  her  a 
pang  to  see  how,  in  looks  and  bearing 
and  dress,  young  Kiernan  had  fallen 
from  the  bright,  manly,  and  tidy  ap- 
pearance of  the  comrade  and  friend  of 
her  own  happier  days. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  LODGE  IN  THE  BARN. 


DENIS  seated  himself  at  a  table  with 
the  Cassidys  and  Moriartys,  and,  with 
a  look  at  Winifred,  Tessy  took  up  her 
position  where  she  could  attend  to 
their  wants  and  be  within  ear -shot 
of  what  was  said  without  being  much 
noticed.  Quick-witted  and  keen,  she 
was  entirely  aware  of  the  danger  which 
she  ran  and  of  the  delicacy  of  her 
ground,  for  it  would  have  been  a  last- 
ing disgrace  to  her,  in  her  father's  eyes, 
if  he  had  known  she  had  stooped  to  a 
disguise  and  to  a  participation  in  such 
a  gathering  as  the  present;  and  she 
would,  for  her  own  sake,  be  most  un- 
willing that  her  adventure  should  trans- 
pire. But  soon  she  began  to  feel  more 
at  ease.  The  men  were  so  absorbed 
in  the  discussion  of  their  business,  and 
Tessy  had  so  well  kept  up  her  pretense 
of  deafness,  that  her  presence  was  al- 
most unnoticed,  and  the  flickering  light 
and  atmosphere,  now  dense  with  to- 
bacco-smoke, left  but  slight  risk  of  dis- 
covery. 

As  she  reached  across  the  table  to 
fill  the  pitcher,  her  arm  touched  Denis's 
head.  She  did  not  start,  but  her  heart 


stood  still  as  she  heard  the  name  of 
Rohan  linked  with  a  furious  curse. 
Denis  was  giving  the  story  of  the  rent- 
day.  He  did  not  tell  it  untruly  or  with 
exaggeration,  but  even  so,  it  drew  forth 
bitter  anathemas  of  the  "  tyrant  land- 
lords "  and  denunciations  of  the  "  race 
of  the  oppressor."  The  wicked  and 
false  doctrines  which  the  two  evil-dis- 
posed strangers  at  Cassidy's  had  spread 
through  the  neighborhood  had  fallen 
on  productive  soil  in  the  minds  of  these 
young  men,  intelligent  enough  to  feel 
and  see  that  there  was  something  of 
wrong  and  injustice  in  their  treatment 
by  the  upper  classes  and  the  landed 
proprietors,  but  wanting  in  the  tem- 
perate judgment  which  would  give  to 
each  his  due,  and  recognize  that  the 
sins  of  the  dominated  classes  confront- 
ed those  of  their  masters  as  ugly,  as 
glaring,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
senseless,  vindictive,  and  brutal. 

The  ignorance  which  might  excuse 
the  crimes  of  peasants  but  little  supe- 
rior to  the  brute  creation  in  intellect, 
could  not  here  be  urged  in  extenuation. 
Denis  Kiernan  and  his  comrades  knew 
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too  well  the  wickedness  of  the  acts  of 
which  they  were  aware,  if  they  had  not 
yet  taken  part  in  them,  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  consciences  or  their  oth- 
erwise humane  and  generous  hearts. 
A  blind  prejudice  against  land-owners, 
an  insane  idea  that  the  land  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  their  own  to  possess  and 
enjoy,  a  determination  to  get  rid  of  op- 
pressors, actuated  the  most  of  the  men 
involved  in  the  "Ribbon"  disturbances 
of  the  period  between  the  years  '40, '51, 
and  '52. 

What  part  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gy took  in  these  disturbances  will 
probably  never  be  truly  known.  Their 
conduct  will  be  judged,  as  it  ever  is, 
through  the  individual  prejudices  of 
their  critics.  Unquestionably  there 
were  many  instances  of  violent  aggra- 
vation of  revengeful  and  murderous 
feelings  by  the  Irish  priests ;  but  there 
were  also  among  them  noble  examples 
of  devotion  to  their  religion,  adherence 
to  the  law,  and  unselfish,  earnest  assist- 
ance to  those  who  strove  to  maintain 
peace  and  good-will.  In  this  class  of 
men,  human  nature,  after  all,  asserted 
itself,  the  individual  being  answerable 
for  particular  actions,  and  not  obliga- 
tions of  class  or  creed. 

As  Denis  proceeded  with  his  narra- 
tion of  Mr.  Rohan's  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  the  soiled  bank-notes,  the 
wrongheaded,  impulsive  young  fellows, 
losing  all  sense  of  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  offense  and  its  punishment, 
felt  that,  to  revenge  this  insult  to  Den- 
is, extermination  of  the  offender  was 
amply  justifiable.  They  each  clasped 
Denis's  hand,  with  a  vow  to  stand  by 
him  in  "  the  rightin'  of  his  wrongs," 
and,  in  return,  bound  him  by  a  new 
oath  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  all  their  en- 
terprises. 

Tessy  lost  not  one  word  of  what  was 


said.  As  she  listened  to  the  account 
of  the  paying  of  the  rent,  the  descrip- 
tion which  Denis  gave  of  Rohan,  his 
manner  and  speech,  was  too  graphic 
and  faithful  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its 
truth,  and  she  felt  a  pang  of  wild  ter- 
ror as  she  realized  to  what  an  awful 
retribution  Gerald's  momentary  ill-tem- 
per had  exposed  him.  These  cousins 
of  hers  were  dangerous  allies  for  Den- 
is. They  had  grievances  of  their  own 
against  the  Rohans ;  they  were  the 
neighbors  of  the  old  tenant  whom 
Barton  had  compelled  to  leave;  and 
now  this  grievance  of  Denis's  came  op- 
portunely, affording  a  pretext  for  the 
expression  of  their  own  malice  while 
seemingly  espousing  his  cause. 

The  meeting  was  prolonged  till  a 
late  hour.  The  unstinted  supply  of 
whiskey  had  done  its  work;  passion, 
half  defined  and  smouldering,  blazed 
into  wild  threats  and  cruel  plans 
against  obnoxious  landlords,  bailiffs, 
and  new-comers.  Songs,  whose  au- 
thors had  been  inspired  by  a  higher 
patriotism,  a  more  lofty  aim,  were 
sung  as  embodying  their  own  hopes 
and  aims ;  the  fun,  the  flashes  of  wit, 
the  grotesque  humor,  which  are  at  the 
call  of  the  true  Irishman  in  any  and 
every  circumstance,  lit  up  their  base 
and  cowardly  plans  of  revenge  as  on 
pestilential  swamps  phosphoric  light 
will  dance  and  glimmer. 

At  last  Winny  declared  the  lights  to 
be  nearly  consumed,  and  the  whiskey 
entirely  so.  She  was  trying  to  break 
up  the  table  groups,  and  kept  Tessy 
at  her  side  while  collecting  the  bottles 
and  drinking -vessels.  In  avoiding  a 
falling  bench,  Tessy  unguardedly  made 
a  movement  more  agile  and  graceful 
than  accorded  with  her  character  of 
old  woman.  A  young  fellow,  whose 
hard  head  had  suffered  but  little  from 
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the  deep  potations,  darted  forward  and 
caught  her,  but  retained  his  hold,  and 
attempted  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  her 
face. 

"Upon  me  faith,"  he  said,  "that 
was  a  tidy  jump  for  a  shanbanagh ! 
Hould  here  a  minute  till  we  see  if  yer 
eyes  could  be  as  lively  !" 

Winny's  vigorous  grasp  was  upon 
him  before  he  could  touch  Tessy's 
face. 

"  Hould  out  o'  that  this  minute,  ye 
bould  blagaard  !"  she  stormed.  "  How 
dar'  ye  lay  yer  impident  hand  on  the 
poor  ould  crathur  ?" 

She  adroitly  seized  and  swung  Tessy 
behind  her  as  she  spoke;  but  though 
she  kept  her  voice  in  a  low  key,  the 
contention  attracted  the  notice  of  two 
or  three  others. 

"By  the  powers!"  exclaimed  the 
first  aggressor, "  it  isn't  an  ould  worn- 

OO  f 

an,  boys,  but  a  young  an'  purty  one ; 
an'  if  it  isn't  a  spy  o'  the  cursed  poliss, 
we're  well  off !" 

Shaking  with  terror,  Tessy  yet  man- 
aged to  keep  her  presence  of  mind. 
Winny  kept  her  broad,  sturdy  figure 
between  the  now  angry  and  suspicious 
Ribbonmen  and  Tessy,  whose  steps 
she  contrived  to  hustle  and  guide  to- 
ward a  small  side  door  in  the  barn 
opening  upon  a  turf-rick-yard,  just  as 
the  youngest  of  the  Cassidys,  with 
Denis  beside  him,  was  stretching  his 
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arm  to  bar  her  way. 

Tessy  slipped  through  the  narrow 
opening,  jumped  to  the  rick-yard,  and 
under  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  heaps 
of  turf  she  fled  to  the  house,  and  gain- 
ed Winny's  room,  panting,  breathless, 
and  half  dead  of  fright.  Once  assured 
of  her  escape,  Winny  stood  at  bay  by 
the  door,  and  there  from  her  vantage- 
ground  of  outraged  innocence  poured 
forth  a  volley  of  scorching  sarcasm 
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and  vituperation  on  "  the  cowardly 
crew  who  couldn't  pay  a  dacent  re- 
spect to  the  image  o'  their  own  moth- 
er," and  who  dared  to  cast  an  impu- 
tation on  her  fidelity  to  the  cause. 

Ned,  Winny's  eldest  brother,  came 
forward.  The  conviction  that  the  pre- 
tended old  woman  was  really  a  spy 
had  sobered  him;  for  he  knew  that 
if  this  should  become  apparent  to  the 
rest  of  the  wild  crew,  his  own  and  his 
sister's  position  would  be  most  unen- 
viable, and  it  behooved  him  to  turn 
away  suspicion  as  well  as  he  might. 

"Have  done  with  yer  jokes,  boys!" 
he  exclaimed.  "  Shure  it's  only  a  wa- 
ger I  laid  wid  that  wild  colleen,  my  sis- 
ter Maggie,  that's  as  true  an'  as  bound 
to  the  cause  as  e'er  a  one  o'  ye.  She 
said  she'd  defy  me  to  find  her  out  when 
she  once  fixed  herself  up ;  and  bedad ! 
only  for  the  row  ye've  made,  the  girleen 
would  ha'  won  her  wager,  for  I  niver 
misdoubted  her  till  ye  frightened  her 
so.  Shure  ye  see  yerselves  that  Win- 
ny even  didn't  know  her,  or  she'd  have 
sent  the  little  girl  to  her  bed  long  ago." 

The  apology  or  explanation  might 
hardly  have  satisfied  men  more  in  pos- 
session of  their  sober  senses ;  but  Win- 
ny seconded  it  admirably  by  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  and  threats  of  ven- 
geance on  the  adventurous  Maggie. 

The  meeting  dispersed  with  the  usu- 
al result — inflamed  passion  and  befog- 
ged intellect — schemes  of  private  ven- 
geance hatched  out  under  the  shelter  of 
devotion  to  the  "  cause  " — idleness  and 
vice  claiming  immunity  from  honest 
labor  and  ties  of  duty,  to  skulk  in  cor- 
ners and  bring  to  naught  the  fruits 
of  honest  industry,  peaceful  lives,  and 
worthy  endeavor. 

As  soon  after  this  daring  escapade 
as  Tessy  found  an  opportunity  to  pen 
a  letter,  she  wrote  to  Gerald  Rohan : 
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"  HONORED  SIR, — I  have  found  out, 
no  matter  how,  that  you  have  an  ene- 
my who  will  surely  do  you  harm  if 
you  are  not  watchful. 

"  If  I  tell  you  that  it  is  Denis  Kier- 
nan,  I  can  trust  to  you  to  keep  it  to 
yourself,  for  indeed  my  own  life  would 
be  in  danger  if  it  was  known  that  I 
told  you  this.  Don't  go  alone  into 
roads  that  have  trees.  Don't  go  out 
at  night  without  your  pistol  ready  and 


handy,  and  may  God  take  care  of  you ! 
Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

"TERESA  M'MANUS." 

Gerald  burned  the  letter,  a  little  star- 
tled and  very  deeply  touched  by  this 
daring  act  of  the  young  girl.  He  did 
not  entirely  neglect  taking  the  precau- 
tions she  advised,  although  he  did  not 
by  any  means  apprehend  all  the  danger 
which  Tessy  evidently  feared  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SPRING  COMES  TO  KILROGAN. 


NANNIE  might  well  rejoice  in  the 
basket  of  flowers  which  came  every 
Saturday  morning,  a  silent  pledge  of 
delicate  admiration  of,  and  devotion  to, 
her  mistress.  Eleanor  had  for  a  mo- 
ment supposed  that  they  might  be  from 
North  Villa;  but  she  soon  ascertain- 
ed the  contrary,  for  Miss  Irwin  and 
Georgy  had  come  out  to  Kilrogan  a 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
bouquet,  and  by  their  unconsciousness 
of  her  allusions  to  it  had  convinced 
her  that  they  or  Mrs.  North  were  inno- 
cent of  the  least  part  in  the  sending  of 
it.  She  could  only  believe,  then,  that 
Mr.  Rohan  had  been  the  giver ;  and  he 
would  have  felt  that  he  could  have 
taken  no  surer  means  to  keep  him 
pleasantly  alive  in  her  thoughts,  if  he 
had  been  present  as  each  week  brought 
the  flowery  message.  Mrs.  Moore  took 
no  notice,  though  Martha  hinted  grim- 
ly that  such  doings  were  unbecoming 
to  the  grave  and  pious  character  of 
the  Kilrogan  household. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings  "th' 
ould  madam"  grew  more  and  more  to 


look  for  Eleanor's  companionship.  It 
was  a  new  spiritual  atmosphere  for  the 
lonely,  hard,  and  narrow  woman  to 
breathe;  for  while  her  niece  fulfilled 
even  her  strict  requisitions  of  industry 
and  grave  propriety  of  demeanor,  her 
strong  and  bright  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  God,  the  lovableness  of  all  he  had 
made,  and  his  tender  kindness  and  pity 
for  his  imperfect,  erring  children, 
brought  a  light  over  the  gloomy  Cal- 
vinism of  Mrs.  Moore's  thoughts  and 
fears  which  had  never  before  crossed 
it.  She  grew  more  talkative,  and  more 
ready  to  accept  Eleanor's  brighter  view 
of  many  things  in  the  Bible  which  had 
hitherto  been  but  the  terrors  of  the 
law  to  her.  But  at  times  a  great  ner- 
vous depression  overcame  her.  She  lost 
her  appetite  and  her  interest  in  the 
farm ;  even  her  love  of  money  seemed 
to  lose  its  keenness.  Although  with 
evident  effort,  she  went  every  Sunday 
to  meeting  or  to  church,  where  a  young 
and  earnest  'man  was  filling  the  place 
of  the  old  rector,  who  was  now,  after  a 
life  which  he  had,  satisfactorily  to  him- 
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self,  spent  in  hunting,  high  living,  and 
attendance  on  "  good  society,"  sinking 
into  his  dotage.  Thither  Eleanor  ac- 
companied her,  sure  of  hearing  at  least 
the  beautiful  service  beautifully  read, 
and  a  sermon  compiled  with  good 
taste,  learning,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
do  good. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smiley  had  not  failed 
to  call  on  Eleanor  after  her  removal  to 
Kilrogan,  but  her  coolness  and  Mrs. 
Moore's  gruff  manner  gave  him  but 
little  encouragement  to  repeat  his  visit. 
From  the  rest  of  the  Erna  brethren 
and  sisters  the  distance  of  her  abode 
kept  Eleanor  happily  safe.  Indeed,  she 
felt  every  day  a  deep  content  in  the 
peace  which  surrounded  her  life.  Fully 
occupied  and  more  and  more  interested 
in  her  work  of  teaching,  in  which  Miss 
Henley  gradually  allowed  her  to  follow 
her  own  methods,  she  lived  day  by  day 
on  the  bread  of  life  which  came  to  her 
from  the  Father's  hand.  Young,  busy, 
useful — it  was  her  religion  to  live  in 
the  labor  which  is  prayer,  the  duty 
which  is  service,  the  enjoyment  of  ex- 
istence which  is  praise.  For  the  fut- 
ure, hidden  as  it  is  from  every  human 
ken,  she  had  no  care  and  no  selfish,  en- 
slaving fear.  Hers  was  a  small  sphere, 
rounded  to  perfection,  and  touched 
with  the  heavenly  light  of  a  possible 
coming  love,  which  infused  the  neu- 
tral tint  of  her  homely,  prosaic  life 
with  a  glow  of  color  and  a  vital 
warmth. 

The  gray,  autumn  days  melted  into 
long,  severe  rains ;  sunlight  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  earth.  Then  came 
sharp  frost,  light  snows,  and  December 
and  January  were  over,  and  in  the  shel- 
tered nooks  under  the  thorn  hedges 
peeped  out  the  first  primrose.  Eleanor, 
returning  from  her  school  one  day,  saw 
it,  and  her  heart  leaped  with  delight, 


while  a  flood  of  tender  recollection 
rolled  over  her.  Her  father  had  al- 
ways brought  home  the  very  earliest 
primroses  and  fastened  them  in  her 
mother's  breast.  She  knelt  on  the 
green  turf,  and  kissed  the  pale  blossom 
as  devoutly  as  if  it  were  a  messenger 
from  those  dear  ones,  feeling  them  at 
that  moment  very  near.  Surely  if  the 
earth,  so  dark  and  heavy,  could  reveal 
a  flower  like  this,  the  clear,  soft  air 
was  not  too  dense  to  let  them  come 
close  to  her,  however  fine  and  ethereal 
might  be  their  spiritual  bodies.  At 
least,  it  was  a  comforting  and  consol- 
ing thought,  and  Eleanor  was  not  apt 
to  reject  such.  As  she  rose,  with  the 
little  flower,  like  a  star  in  its  setting  of 
broad  leaves,  in  her  clasp,  she  heard  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  feet,  and  in  another 
moment  the  rider,  Gerald  Rohan,  had 
dismounted,  and  was  at  her  side.  El- 
eanor, striving  hard  to  keep  down  the 
hot  flush  which  she  felt  dyeing  her 
face,  answered  his  impressive  greeting. 

"It  is  almost  too  fortunate  that  I 
should  find  you  here,"  he  said.  "I 
doubted  whether  I  should  see  you  yet 
at  home,  for  I  know  your  mornings 
are  spent  in  town,  where  I  would  have 
gone  to  meet  you;  but  I  wanted  so 
much  to  come  to  this  home  of  yours. 
Will  you  let  me  come  in  and  sit 
a  while  ?  My  poor  horse  is  so  tired  he 
ought  to  have  a  rest." 

Eleanor  looked  at  the  handsome, 
spirited  animal,  but  could  see  very  lit- 
tle sign  of  fatigue  in  him.  Gerald 
laughed  consciously  as  he  saw  the 
look. 

"Well,  at  least, Miss  Crawford,  you 
will  not  deny  that,  after  a  ride  of  forty 
odd  miles  since  yesterday  morning,  I 
might  put  in  a  plea  for  a  half-hour's 
rest." 

"  I  am  surely  not  so  inhospitable  as 
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to  refuse  it  to  you,  Mr.  Rohan,"  said 
Eleanor,  with  a  bright  smile ;  "  and  if 
you  are  not  afraid  of  a  somewhat  grim 
old  lady  and  a  possibly  cool  welcome 
from  her,  you,  as  well  as  your  horse, 
shall  have  full  time  to  rest.  But,"  she 
went  on,  "have  you  not  come  from 
North  Villa?  You  surely  did  not  pass 
your  friends  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  passed  them  by,  or,  rather, 
I  did  not  pass  there  to-day,  for  I  have 
just  come  from  Ennismore,  where  I 
stopped  to  thank  the  good  old  lady 
there  for  a  charming  favor  she  has 
done  me  this  winter." 

Eleanor  looked  at  him,  though  she 
felt  the  provoking  red  rushing  into  her 
cheeks  again.  It  was  useless  to  ig- 
nore the  flowers,  which  she  had  long 
ago  found  out  were  always  from  En- 
nismore. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,  then,  for  the 
lovely  nosegay  which  has  brightened 
my  table  all  winter.  It  was  a  most 
kind  thought  of  you." 

Gerald  was  enchanted  at  such  sim- 
ple, straightforward  acknowledgment; 
and  how  pretty  the  old-fashioned  word 
"  nosegay  "  sounded  from  her  lips ! 

"Ah,  but  I  deserve  no  thanks;  you 
must  give  them  to  the  dear  old  Count- 
ess of  Enuisraore.  i  Some  day  you 
shall  see  her." 

He  checked  his  impetuous  words, 
feeling  that  he  was  going  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  intimacy  so  new  between 
them  yet.  Eleanor  did  not  answer,  for 
they  had  already  come  to  the  door  of 
Kilrogan  Cottage.  Nannie  opened, 
and  had  to  keep  down  a  little  ci-ow  of 
delight  as  she  saw  "the  fine  young 
squire  "  standing  with  her  darling  mis- 
tress. Mrs.  Moore  was  in  her  accus- 
tomed seat  by  the  parlor  window. 
She  looked  up,  and  Eleanor  saw  in  a 
moment  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ro- 


han was  not  pleasing  to  her ;  but  her 
hospitality  was  enough  to  draw  from 
her  at  least  a  show  of  welcome,  and 
Gerald  put  on  his  most  courteous  and 
ingratiating  manners  for  her  conquest. 
She  was  a  harder  and  less  impression- 
able subject  than  he  generally  met, 
however,  and  barely  kept  her  looks 
and  words  from  being  forbidding. 
Peter,  summoned  by  Nannie,  had  taken 
Mr.  Rohan's  horse,  and  brought  him 
round  at  the  end  of  the  hour  into 
which  the  visit  had  been  prolonged, 
with  the  touches  of  perfect  grooming 
which  only  the  hand  of  a  master  in  the 
art  can  bestow. 

Gerald  rose  to  go,  announcing  very 
decidedly  his  intention  of  calling  again 
if  the  ladies  would  permit.  He  had  a 
new  book,  and  a  new  rose  just  sent  to 
him  from  France,  of  which  he  knew 
they  would  like  to  have  a  cutting.  No 
positive  acceptance  came  from  Mrs. 
Moore,  but,  contented  with  her  tacit 
consent  and  with  the  light  in  Eleanor's 
face,  he  took  his  leave. 

"Aunt,"  said  Eleanor,  as  she  sat  by 
Mrs.  Moore's  work-table  that  evening, 
busy  at  a  cap  with  which  she  had  per- 
suaded her  to  replace  the  ancient  fab- 
ric of  black  net, "  was  it  unpleasant  to 
you  to  receive  Mr.  Rohan's  visit  to- 
day ?'» 

Mrs.  Moore  looked  at  her  questioner 
in  surprise.  She  was  getting  used  to 
Eleanor's  honest  outspeaking,  but  on 
this  subject  she  had  expected  more 
reticence  and  shyness. 

"  Weel,  Eleanor,"  she  said,  after  a 
little  pause, "  I'm  not  just  used  to  such 
fine  sparks  comin'  to  the  hoose  here, 
an'  I  did  not  look  for  yerself  to  tak' 
up  with  a  pairson  in  Mr.  Rohan's  rank. 
Ef  he's  the  maister  o'  Annadale,  he'll 
hardly  be  lookin'  to  sich  plain  people 
as  us  for  friends,  let  alone  a  wife ;  an* 
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I  hope  ye  think  too  much  o'  yer  own 
good  name  to — " 

Mrs.  Moore  did  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence, for  Eleanor  raised  her  eyes  with 
a  sudden  proud  look  which  more  than 
answered  the  old  woman's  suspicious 
"  spierin'." 

"If  Mr.  Rohan  happens  to  be  in  a 
class  a  little  above  us,  and  has  had  an- 
cestors a  little  more  elevated  in  rank 
than  mine,"  she  said,"  I  cannot  feel  that 
such  slight  distinctions  should  hinder 
a  pleasant  acquaintance  between  us.  I 
don't  think  his  manner  to  either  of  us 
showed  any  sense  of  superiority,  and 
I  am  sure  I  have  never  felt  myself  un- 
worthy of  the  society  of  any  one  who 
is  truly  a  lady  or  a  gentleman.  Nei- 
ther from  my  mother  nor  my  father 
did  I  learn  to  abase  myself  before  the 
petty  differences  of  rank  and  wealth." 

"  Weel,  weel !  tak'  yer  own  way," 
said  Mrs.  Moore.  "I'm  sure  I'm  not 
the  one  to  hinder  ye  from  raakin'  a 
good  match,  an'  the  young  man  seems 
weel  eneuch." 

Eleanor  was  too  wise  to  answer  with 


the  sharp  retort  springing  from  her  ir- 
ritated sense  of  maidenly  delicacy.  "A 
good  match !"  The  old  madam  could 
hardly  have  found  a  phrase  more  re- 
pugnant to  her  ideas  of  love  and  mar- 
riage, and  every  pure  and  unworld- 
ly thought  linked  therewith ;  but  she 
knew  too  well  that  her  aunt  had  never 
looked  on  the  relations  between  youth 
and  maiden  save  as  matter  of  specula- 
tion for  a  good  settlement  in  life,  or 
else  as  those  between  victim  and  be- 
trayer. She  might  as  well  have  talked 
French  or  Italian  to  the  old  madam  as 
spoken  her  own  thoughts  about  the 
sacred  flame  of  love.  Besides,  Elea- 
nor was  grateful  that  her  aunt  had  be- 
haved so  well  to  their  visitor ;  for,  in- 
deed, she  had  feared  her  reception  of 
Rohan  would  have  been  more  uncouth 
than  it  was.  The  evidently  broken 
health  of  Mrs.  Moore,  too,  was  mak- 
ing Eleanor  more  patient  and  tender 
with  the  nature  once  so  strong  and 
self-reliant,  now  daily  appearing  more 
dependent  on  her,  and  less  harsh  and 
domineering. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ELEANOR  HEARS  SOME  NEWS. 


A  FEW  nights  after  Gerald's  visit, 
Eleanor  again  dreamed  the  same  dream 
which  had  come  to  her  the  night  of 
her  arrival  at  Kilrogan.  Again  she 
went  through  the  struggle  to  attain 
some  unattainable  height,  and  woke 
with  the  same  sense  of  trouble  and 
danger ;  and  there,  again,  stood  the  tall 
figure  within  her  room.  This  time, 
though,  it  did  not  turn  and  vanish,  but 
advanced  and  showed  her  aunt's  face, 
worn  and  troubled,  but  with  a  feverish 
light  burning  in  the  deep-set  eyes. 

"Eleanor,  my  side  an'  my  heid's 
very  bad,  an'  there's  a  somethin'  come 
over  me  that's  made  me  come  this  way 
to  ye,  dead  o'  the  night  as  it  is.  Will 
ye  get  up  an'  come  to  my  room  ?  I 
must  say  somethin'  to  ye  while  I've  the 
strength  o'  mind  an'  body  to  do  it." 

She  shivered,  and  drew  her  heavy 
shawl  close  round  her.  Eleanor  rose 
immediately,  put  on  some  clothing,  and 
followed  the  gaunt  figure  to  the  large 
bedroom  where  her  aunt  slept.  There 
was  a  little  fire  yet  burning  in  the 
grate,  and  its  light,  with  that  of  a  dim 
candle,  was  sufficient  to  show  them  the 
way.  Eleanor  assisted  her  aunt  to  the 
bed,  made  the  pillows  easy  for  her,  pre- 
pared some  tea  and  made  her  drink 
it ;  then  she  drew  the  old  easy-chair  to 
the  bedside,  and,  seating  herself,  took 
the  old  woman's  hand  in  her  own,  and 
waited,  hoping  she  would  sleep. 


After  a  little  time  Mrs.  Moore  open- 
ed her  eyes,  and  looked  long  at  her — a 
different  look  from  that  which  Eleanor 
remembered  on  that  first  night,  for  in 
it  were  now  mingled  affection  and  a 
sort  of  fear. 

"I  might  as  well  tell  ye  the  whole 
story,  Eleanor,"  she  said.  "  Ever  since 
ye've  come  under  this  roof  it's  been 
hangin'  over  me  that  I  be  to  do  it" 
(compelled  to  do  it,  she  meant),  "an' 
somehow  things  are  a'  changed  like  to 
me.  My  hid  in',  an'  plannin',  an'  savin' 
don't  look  warth  so  much,  though  I 
did  it  believin'  it  the  Lord's  will,  an' 
'at  it  'ud  be  to  the  good  o'  his  cause  if 
I  could  lave  all  till  the  Church." 

She  reverted  to  the  old  self-delusion 
and  fraud  upon  her  conscience.  El- 
eanor was  silent,  wondering  what  was 
coming,  but  thinking  it  some  feverish 
vagary  of  the  old  woman's  mind. 

"Maybe  it's  to  Nannie  herself  I 
ought  to  tell  what  I'm  goin'  to  say," 
she  went  on;  "but  she's  a  feckless, 
impident  body,  an'  wouldn't  have  the 
sense  to  know  how  to  take  it.  Ye'll 
do  what  is  best  and  right  anyway,  El- 
eanor, an'  keep  canny  an'  quiet.  I  can 
trust  ye — 

"  When  yer  uncle  David  Moore  ask- 
ed me  for  his  wife,  he  didn't  know 
that  I  knew  so  much  about  him  as  I 
did;  for  I  had  found  out  by  askin', 
an'  watchin',  an'  puttin'  this  an'  that 
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together,  that  the  child  of  Ally  Hum- 
phries, born  in  this  house  a  couple  of 
years  before  I  came  to  it,  was  David's 
child.  The  mother  died  when  she  was 
born.  I  knew  why  your  grandmoth- 
er, a  soft-hearted,  foolish  woman,  as  I 
thought,  had  tended  the  death-bed  of 
the  girl  so  anxious,  and  afterward  took 
such  care  of  the  orphan  baby;  but  I 
didn't  know  till  my  own  child  was 
born  and  my  husband  dead  that  Ally 
was  his  lawful  wife.  They  had  been 
married  in  secret,  an'  only  when  the 
young  mother  was  dyin'  did  he  tell  his 
mother  the  unfortunate  story. 

"  He  left  a  letter  for  me,  Eleanor — 
a  letter  that  angered  me  and  hardened 
me,  even  with  him  lyin'  cold  in  his 
grave;  for  I  knew  by  it,  what  I  had 
long  enough  suspected,  that  it  was  but 
little  of  his  heart  he'd  given  to  me  all 
our  married  life.  Not  that  the  letter 
said  that;  but  he  mourned  so  for  the 
destruction  of  Ally's  life,  as  he  called 
it,  and  put  it  so  strong  before  me  that 
the  child  should  be  brought  home  to 
share  with  my  son,  that  I  took  a  deep 
vow  I'd  never  do  it. 

"  Weel,  ye  know  now  how  the  Lord 
punished  me,  an'  took  my  son,  the  pride 
o'  my  life,  away.  Even  then  I  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  send  for  the  girl.  She 
was  with  yer  mother,  a  servant,  not  fit 
to  put  in  the  place  of  my  son.  When 
yer  mother  came  back  again  to  Erna,  I 
might  ha'  done  more  for  her  and  show- 
ed more  kindness  to  ye  all,  only  for 
that  Nannie  bein'  with  ye;  and  then, 
in  a  way  that  always  looks  to  me  now 
as  if  I  had  but  little  to  do  with  it,  ye 
were  brought  to  this  old  home  of  yer 
people,  an' — what  was  surely  the  Lord's 
own  way  o'  revengin'  himself  on  my 
stiff neckedness — the  child  I'd  kep'  away 
from  me  all  these  years  came  as  if  it 
was  a  simple  and  natural  thing.  I  gave 


in,  Eleanor — I  gave  in  that  God  was 
stronger  than  me,  an'  I  had  no  more  to 
say  about  it.  Ye've  been  a  comfort  an' 
a  new  life  to  me,  Eleanor,  I'll  say  that ; 
an'  if  the  place  was  to  go  to  you,  my 
mind  would  be  at  rest." 

She  stopped,  much  excited  and  suf- 
fering, for  a  hoarse  cough,  which  had 
troubled  her  for  a  day  or  two,  grew 
frequent  and  painful. 

"Why  shouldn't  it,  Eleanor?"  she 
whispered.  "  No  soul  alive  now  knows 
that  Nannie  is  David  Moore's  dausrh- 

o 

ter,  except  maybe  old  Peggy,  and  one 
or  two  more  not  in  the  country,  an' 
they  don't  know  about  the  marriage." 
She  looked  eagerly  at  Eleanor,  the  old 
grasping,  selfish  fiend  peering  from  her 
eyes.  "  Sure  you  have  the  right  to 
it,  for  yer  mother  never  got  a  shillin's 
worth  o'  all  that  her  mother  saved  an' 
kep'  for  her,  an'  now  it'll  all  go — all," 
she  wailed — "to  that  light-headed, ig- 
norant crature,  unless  ye'll  let  me  put 
ye  in  the  will,  Eleanor,  an'  no  one  the 
wiser." 

Eleanor  put  her  hand  gently  on  her 
aunt's  mouth.  "Hush,  hush!"  she 
said ;  "  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying.  Would  you  leave  me  the  same 
miserable  burden  of  wrong  and  con- 
cealment that  has  spoiled  your  own 
life?  Does  not  some  of  your  reading 
in  the  Bible  come  back  to  you  now? 
Where  is  the  good  of  the  possessions 
that  would  rob  me  of  my  own  soul — 
my  only  divine  heritage  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  murmured  the  old  woman. 
"True  enough,  dear:  What  shall  it 
profit  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
the  soul?  Is  mine  lost,  d'ye  think, 
Eleanor  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  loud  voice. 
"  Must  I  give  up  all  here,  an'  go  to  hell 
to  burn  forever  ?" 

Eleanor  started  up,  horrified.  Here 
was  the  orthodox  religion,  with  its  el- 
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evation  and  comfort !  And  all  the 
time,  the  old  love  of  the  poorest  part 
of  life  was  unsubdued  in  the  poor,  dark 
soul. 

"  Oh,  aunt !  poor  aunt !  do  not  talk 
go — do  not  feel  so !  Think  of  all  you 
have  lost  in  your  life  —  the  love  of 
grateful  hearts,  the  delight  of  doing 
good,  the  sweet  gifts  of  God  that  you 
have  robbed  yourself  of  and  shut 
yourself  away  from.  Wasn't  that  your 
hell,  your  punishment  ?  And  all  the 
time  God  was  trying  to  bring  you 
back  to  peace  and  light.  What  a  help 
poor  Nannie  would  have  been  to  you, 
if  you  had  let  her  be  your  child  !  And 
my  mother,  too — you  might  have  saved 
her  life  if  you  had  not  so  hardened 
yourself  against  us.  Oh!  pray — pray 


that  you  may  be  made  sorry,  grieved, 
heart-broken  enough  for  God  to  come 
and  comfort  you,  poor,  wandering,  mis- 
taken heart !" 

She  checked  herself,  for  she  saw 
that  the  sick  woman  could  bear  no 
more.  The  tears  rolled  down  the  fur- 
rowed cheeks ;  her  breath  was  loud  and 
hard -drawn.  Eleanor  kissed  and 
soothed  her,  and  did  not  leave  her  till 
she  had  seen  her  in  a  sleep,  disturbed 
and  feverish,  but  still  a  respite  from 
the  trouble  of  mind  and  the  suffering 
of  the  body.  Then  she  called  Martha 
to  take  her  place  while  she  returned 
to  her  own  room  to  take  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  putting  aside  as  well  as  she  could 
the  strange  revelation  which  Mrs. 
Moore  had  made  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


A  SICK-ROOM. 


ON  entering  her  aunt's  room,  next 
morning,  she  found  her  seriously  ill ; 
a  sharp  attack  of  pleurisy  held  her  in 
its  grasp.  The  Erna  doctor  was  sent 
for,  and  he  pronounced  her  in  great 
danger.  There  was  nothing  for  Elea- 
nor to  do  but  give  up  everything  to 
the  duty  of  nursing  the  helpless  and 
suffering  woman.  When  the  disease 
had  run  not  only  its  course,  but  the  ter- 
rible treatment  of  blistering,  bleeding, 
and  drugging  which  the  enlightened 
medical  science  of  the  day  prescribed, 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of 
life  in  every  disease,  Mrs.  Moore  still 
lived.  But  the  constitutions  of  the 
generation  of  which  we  write  were 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  that  which 


goes  to  make  up  the  punier  races  of  to- 
day, and  put  of  the  fever,  and  pain,  and 
torment  of  her  illness  old  Mrs.  Moore 
dragged  a  feeble  remnant  of  life.  Al- 
though Eleanor  dared  not  openly  com- 
bat the  administration  of  powder  and 
pill,  she  had  thought  it  no  wrong  to 
withhold  when  she  could  those  drugs 
which  she  saw  increased  the  suffering 
and  trouble ;  and  with  unceasing  watch- 
fulness, and  a  gift  of  skilful  nursing 
with  which  she  was  endowed,  she  fought 
the  deadly  disease. 

At  last,  when  March  had  departed, 
with  the  three  "borrowing  days" which 
that  bitter  and  unkind  month  habitu- 
ally filches  from  its  milder  successor, 
flinging  them  at  random  as  it  turns  to 
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leave  the  rejoicing  land,  Mrs.  Moore 
crept  from  her  room  to  sit  in  the  sun- 
ny window  for  a  little  while — each  day 
a  little  longer,  when,  Eleanor  having 
taken  up  her  daily  duties  at  the  school, 
her  aunt's  chief  business  was  to  watch 
for  her  return. 

The  well-spring  of  affection,  sealed 
even  in  the  days  of  wifehood  and  moth- 
erhood, was  opened  in  the  old  woman's 
heart.  The  strength  and  honesty  of 
Eleanor's  character  had  won  her  re- 
spect, and  the  tenderness  and  devotion 
with  which  she  had  nursed  her  had  at 
last  softened  the  hardness  of  her  nat- 
ure. The  expression  of  such  affection 
it  was  now  too  late  for  her  to  learn ; 
only  in  many  little  acts  of  thoughtful- 
ness  for  her  niece's  comfort  did  she 
show  the  new,  divine  birth  of  love, 
stunted  and  imperfect,  but  yet  with 
the  immortal  spark  shining  through. 

To  Eleanor,  so  isolated  from  all  ties 
of  relationship,  this  feeling,  the  out- 
growth of  her  own  unselfish  goodness, 
if  she  had  so  recognized  it,  was  most 
welcome.  It  was  a  new  interest  to  her 
to  feel  herself  the  guardian  of  the  fee- 
ble, delicate  woman ;  to  take  charge  of 
her  dress,  making  her,  with  soft  pretty 
laces  and  woollens,  into  a  mild  and  be- 
nevolent old  lady,  instead  of  the  "  grif- 
fin" which  Mrs.  North  had  once  truly 
called  her ;  to  read  to  her  books  which 
she  could  understand,  and  which  re- 
placed the  terrors  and  denunciations  of 
her  distorted  "  religion  "  by  images  of 
human  lives  of  love  and  hope  and  faith, 
which  through  all  time  have  fed  the 
flame  of  the  altar  of  the  living  God. 

Gradually  Eleanor  found  means  to 
bring  Nannie  more  in  contact  with  her 
aunt.  Nannie,  all  unsuspicious  of  the 
lot  in  store  for  her,  still  criticised  "  th' 
ould  madam"  sharply  enough, although 
even  her  resentment  was  not  proof 


against  the  new  gentleness  and  depen- 
dence which  her  illness  had  brought  into 
the  old  woman's  manner.  While  Elea- 
nor was  busy  at  school,  and  Martha  oc- 
cupied in  her  many  household  matters, 
Nannie  sat  with  Mrs.  Moore  and  read 
to  her".  Often  interrupted  the  reading 
was  by  her  own  shrewd  comments  and 
Mrs.  Moore's  replies.  The  old  disputa- 
tious tendencies,  as  they  became  less 
personal,  appeared  in  full  vigor  in  the 
discussion  of  people  and  doctrines;  and 
the  excitement  of  this  wholesome  exer- 
cise had  not  a  little  share  in  restoring 
Mrs.  Moore  to  health — such  health  as 
she  could  ever  hope  for  or  expect  in 
the  years  still  remaining  to  her. 

Since  the  night  when  Mrs.  Moore  had 
told  Eleanor  of  the  true  relation  which 
Nannie  bore  to  them,  there  had  been 
nothing  further  said  on  the  subject, 
only  Mrs.  Moore  had  handed  her  niece 
a  bundle  of  letters,  yellow  and  faded. 
In  it  were  one  or  two,  of  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford's to  her  sister-in-law ;  some  from 
the  son  whose  fair  career  had  closed  so 
suddenly ;  and,  tied  with  a  black  rib- 
bon, the  letter  of  David  Mooi'e  of  which 
her  aunt  had  told  her.  The  quaint, 
formal  phraseology  of  this  had,  in  its 
effort  to  touch  the  heart  of  his  stern 
wife,  something  which  seemed  to  Elea- 
nor deeply  pathetic.  It  detailed  clearly 
enough  his  love  for  and  marriage  with 
Aileen,  the  young  girl  whom  his  moth- 
er had  taken  from  a  lowly  home,  and, 
for  her  prettiness  and  her  pleasant 
ways,  made  more  a  companion  to  her- 
self and  her  daughter  than  a  servant. 
But  David  Moore  lacked  the  courage 
and  the  honor  to  take  her  openly  for 
his  wife,  and  so  had  resorted  to  the  al- 
ways mean,  generally  disastrous,  expe- 
dient of  a  secret  marriage.  Eleanor, 
after  reading  the  letters,  would  have 
returned  them  to  Mrs.  Moore,  but  she 
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put  her  hand  out  to  repel  them.  "  Keep 
them,  Eleanor ;  keep  them,  child,"  she 
said, "  an'  let  me  think  that  I've  some- 


body to  take  the  weary  weight  that 
they've  been  to  me  aff  my  old  shoul- 


ders." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ELEANOR'S    VICTORIES. 


Now,  it  was  Eleanor's  chief  thought 
to  do  what  was  possible  toward  pla- 
cing Nannie  in  her  proper  position  in 
the  household.  By  almost  impercepti- 
ble degrees,  little  changes  in  dress,  lit- 
tle marks  of  confidence  in  and  nearer 
companionship  with  her  faithful  hand- 
maiden, she  tried  to  push  her  a  little 
forward  toward  social  equality ;  yet  it 
was  not  so  easy,  for  Nannie's  reverence 
was  a  part  of  her  nature,  and  to  over- 
step the  line  of  demarcation  between 
"mistress  and  maid"  was  out  of  the 
range  of  her  present  possibilities. 

Eleanor  more  than  ever  congratu- 
lated herself  on  her  determination  to 
make  Nannie  "  a  good  reader,"  an  ac- 
complishment by  no  means  usual  in 
women  of  her  class  then.  She  had 
herself  begun  to  teach  Nannie,  and  af- 
ter she  had  left  home  for  school  had 
begged  her  mother  to  continue  the 
task.  Nannie's  progress  in  writing 
had  not  been  brilliant,  so  Eleanor 
again  began  instructions  in  that  art, 
leaving  her  a  "  copy,"  to  be  ready  for 
inspection  at  her  daily  return  from 
school.  Wary  and  guarded  as  was 
Eleanor  in  her  efforts  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Nannie's  powers,  the  little 
woman  noticed  them  and  wondered 
what  Miss  Eleanor  meant.  Finally,  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  was  being 
fitted  by  degrees  for  entering  on  the 
sphere  to  which  the  young  mistress 


would  naturally  bring  her  when  she 
accepted  Mr.  Rohan  as  her  lord. 
Thereupon  she  set  herself  to  second 
zealously  all  Eleanor's  designs,  and  in- 
deed, by  the  time  the  summer  had 
come,  was,  in  dress  and  manner  and 
speech,  altogether  improved — fit  and 
ready  to  replace  the  present  mistress 
of  Kilrogan  when  the  time  for  her  ac- 
cession should  come. 

So  this  was  the  peaceful  victory 
which  Eleanor  Crawford  had  won 
over  her  unfriendly  circumstances :  the 
grim  old  woman,  from  whom  she  had 
been  so  repelled,  changed  into  an  ob- 
ject of  real  affection  and  filial  care; 
Martha,  tenacious  of  authority  and  al- 
ways, at  first,  on  the  defensive,  propi- 
tiated by  the  most  delicate  tact  and 
wise  concessions;  Peter — but  he  had 
been  from  the  first  the  most  devoted 
slave  of  her  lightest  wish ;  Nannie  tac- 
itly accepted  by  her  yet  unknown  step- 
mother as  the  rightful  inheritor  of  the 
possessions  from  which  she  had  been 
kept  so  long,  and  Eleanor's  own  heart 
and  hands  right  royally  filled  with  the 
blessed  gifts  of  work  and  love;  for 
once  every  fortnight  now  she  knew 
that  in  the  sweet,  warm  air  of  the  sum- 
mer afternoon  Gerald  Rohan  waited  to 
meet  her  on  her  return  from  Erua. 
His  horse,  attended  to  by  Peter,  was 
led  to  the  stable  at  Kilrogan,  where  he 
waited  contentedly  till  his  master  had 
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finished  the  long  stroll  through  the 
lane  —  the  blooming,  perfumed  lane 
over  which  the  laburnum  and  the  haw- 
thorn threw  their  fairy  shade  —  had 
walked  back  with  Eleanor  to  the  old 
parlor,  now  brightened  by  many  a 
womanly  device  of  prettiness  and 
freshness  —  had  sat  after  tea  in  the 
"  gloamin',"  while  Mrs.  Moore,  no  lon- 
ger dragon-like  and  crusty,  but  pleased 
with  Rohan's  deference  and  attention, 
sat  knitting  or  half  dozing  in  her  chair ; 
and  then,  after  whatever  form  of  adieu 


most  delicate,  most  chivalric,  most 
lover- like,  the  fairest  and  sweetest  of 
my  readers  can  imagine,  he  mounted 
the  acquiescing  and  approving  steed, 
and  rode  away  through  the  dewy  still- 
ness round  Kilrogan,  past  dark,  sleepy, 
stuffy  Erna,  on  the  road  to  his  lonely 
home  in  Annadale,  no  longer  shunned 
by  him  or  repellent,  since  now  in  ev- 
ery room  he  could  picture  Eleanor's 
lovely,  happy  face  chasing  its  shad- 
ows and  filling  its  loneliness  with  life 
and  lidit. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


GERALD    FINDS    WORK. 


AND  on  his  estate  of  Annadale,  what 
had  Gerald  Rohan  been  doing  all  the 
past  winter  and  the  spring?  After  the 
unpleasant  meeting  with  M'Manus,  and 
the  still  more  disagreeable  encounter 
with  Denis  Kiernan,  the  young  land- 
lord roused  himself  to  take  pei'sonal  no- 
tice of  all  that  was  transpiring  among 
his  tenants.  His  discoveries  were  not 
cheering.  Neglect,  idleness,  waste,  and 
riot  met  him  too  often,  when  a  real 
inspection  of  the  small  farms  showed 
him  the  truth  lying  beneath  a  surface 
which  he  had  been  easily  made  to 
think  indicated  fairer  conditions.  He 
at  once  gave  up  his  idea  of  spending 
the  winter  in  England,  and  undertook 
the  stewardship  of  Annadale  himself, 
only  in  complicated  and  perplexing 
cases  sending  for  Brian  M'Manus,  upon 
whose  honesty  and  practical  good 
sense  he  was  sure  he  could  rely.  He 
found  that  not  only  were  the  farms  on 
his  estate  too  small  and  overworked  to 
afford  decent  subsistence  to  their  hold- 


ers, but  that  they  had,  with  the  impru- 
dence and  want  of  foresight  which 
probably  attains  its  extreme  point 
among  the  Irish  peasantry,  been  sub- 
divided and  relet,  perhaps  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  some  "gorsoon"  or 
"  colleen  "  of  the  family,  who  took  it  into 
his  or  her  wise  head  to  marry  "  early," 
and  set  up  house-keeping  in  a  cot  has- 
tily put  up  on  an  acre  or  two  portioned 
off  the  farm.  Thence  came  the  extreme 
poverty,  the  over-population,  and  de- 
terioration of  these  farms. 

Searching  for  information  and  direc- 
tion at  every  available  source,  Gerald 
found  that  some  of  the  noblemen  who 
owned  immense  estates,  sorely  burden- 
ed with  their  inordinate  proportion  of 
paupers,  were  already  discussing  the 
plans  of  free  emigration  which  were 
afterward  so  extensively  and  so  bene- 
ficially carried  out.  Gerald  took  the 
hint,  and  in  the  smaller  area  of  his  in- 
heritance he  soon  found  out  the  sub- 
jects who  were  most  in  need  of  such 
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transplanting.  To  them  he  sent  Brian, 
knowing  that  his  representations  would 
be  more  readily  accepted  than  his  own, 
with  offers  of  free  emigration  to  the 
States,  to  British  America,  and  even,  in 
a  few  cases,  to  Australia. 

To  raise  means  for  this  was  indeed 
a  difficulty ;  but  Gerald  found  that  the 
money  saved  by  his  remaining  at  home 
would  form  no  insignificant  part  of 
what  was  necessary  for  his  purpose. 
And  if,  as  in  his  reverie  on  that  Mi- 
chaelmas-eve he  had  for  a  moment  fan- 
cied, his  mother's  spirit,  with  counsel 
and  love,  were  once  more  around  him, 
no  better  lessons  could  she  have  found 
to  reclaim  him  from  his  life  of  selfish 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  those  poor 
people  than  those  he  learned,  while 
striving  to  bring  order  and  thrift  to 
his  estate. 

Before  the  winter  closed  in,  many  of 
the  poorest,  or  the  most  hopeless  and 
embarrassed,  tenants  had  emigrated. 
True,  the  young  landlord's  enemies 
were  quick  to  raise  the  cry  of  tyran- 
nous and  compulsory  ejection ;  but 
Rohan  had  such  men  as  M'Manus  and 
the  elder  Kiernan,  and  a  few  others  of 
worth  and  standing,  zealously  working 
with  him,  and  he  passed  by  the  at- 
tempts of  his  ill-wishers  without  no- 
tice. Meetings,  such  as  that  already 
described,  of  the  turbulent  spirits  of 
the  county  were  also  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  and,  alone  and  unaided  as 
he  was,  Gerald  could  only  trust  to  time 


and  the  counteracting  influence  of  his 
own  efforts  to  dispel  the  animosity  of 
young  Kiernan  and  his  comrades. 

Steadily,  all  through  the  dreary,  lone- 
ly winter,  he  worked  on.  Wherever 
it  was  possible  to  pull  down  a  wretch- 
ed hut,  where,  perhaps,  a  family  of  four 
or  six  had  made  a  shelter  which  a  well- 
conditioned  hound  would  disdain,  he 
did  so,  and  either  replaced  it  with  a 
decent  habitation,  or,  its  dwellers  be- 
ing gone,  erased  the  last  token  of  it 
from  the  soil  it  disfigured.  Wherev- 
er he  found  a  struggling  but  worthy 
tenant  to  whom  the  loan  of  money 
for  stock  or  improvements  would  be 
the  saving  of  his  self-respect,  his  in- 
dustry, his  life  itself,  Gerald  advanced 
it. 

It  was  slow  work :  he  knew  the  se- 
cret societies  were  still  going  on ;  the 
farms  were  still  too  small,  too  crowd- 
ed, too  much  burdened  by  long  years 
of  mismanagement  to  answer  prompt- 
ly to  the  better  influences  of  Gerald  s 
new  policy.  But  at  least  he  nad  taken 
hold  of  things  at  the  right  end — the 
opening  was  made,  the  light  admitted ; 
and  when  the  earliest  signs  of  spring 
greeted  his  eyes,  his  mind  was  also 
cheered  with  the  hope  of  better  things 
among  the  people  over  whom  he  was 
learning  to  exercise,  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently, his  power  as  owner  and  lord 
of  the  soil.  And  then  it  was  that  he 
had  said  to  himself,  "  Now  I  may  go 
and  see  Eleanor  Crawford." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LOUGH  DERG. 


THERE  is  a  little  drawing  from  nat- 
ure on  which  I  look  at  this  moment ; 
and  though  it  is  a  mere  sketch,  slight 
and  unfinished,  it  brings  before  me 
again  the  scene  from  which  it  was 
taken  long  years  ago.  Low-lying,  pur- 
ple-gray hills,  met  and  half  veiled  by  a 
soft  sky,  all  cloud  save  where  a  few 
spots  of  faint  blue  open  out  of  the 
thinner  vapor;  beneath  these  hills  a 
green  bank  and  an  island,  where  a  ruin- 
ed church  and  a  round  tower  give 
evidence  of  the  long  battle  with  time 
and  the  elements  which  they  have  sur- 
vived, sore-beaten,  but  still  upright  and 
defiant;  in  the  foreground  a  rude 
building  surmounting  a  rough  pile  of 
rock,  where  stands  a  group  of  peasant 
pilgrims  waiting  to  be  ferried  to  the 
island  in  the  little  flat-boats  moving 
across  the  shadowy,  still  water. 

It  is  a  suggestive  sketch,  and  brings 
to  my  vision  Lough  Derg  as  I  saw  it 
on  a  gray,  showery  afternoon  a  dozen 
summers  since — the  holy  island  in  the 
"  Red  Lake,"  as  its  name  signifies.  It 
is  in  the  County  Donegal,  hidden  away 
in  a  wild,  uncultivated  tract  of  country ; 
but  in  the  season  thither  flock  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims,  devotees  of  the  Rom- 
ish faith,  with  the  obligations  of  pen- 
ance to  perform — sins  of  omission  and 
commission  to  expiate  by  prayers  mul- 
tiplied and  repeated  on  lowly  bent 


knees,  on  which  they  make  the  circuit 
of  holy  well,  and  cross,  and  grave  of 
saint.  Wild  and  untaught,  save  by  the 
counsels  of  their  priests,  they  come  in 
simple  faith,  hoping,  in  their  childish, 
superstitious  minds,  that  here  they 
may  get  rid  of  their  sins  and  find  grace 
and  pardon  in  advance  for  such  as  they 
shall  in  future  commit. 

Save  for  a  sprinkling  of  a  few  of  the 
decenter  class  of  farmers  and  their 
wives  and  children,  almost  all  are  of 
the  extremest  poverty.  They  travel, 
on  feet  seldom  shod,  from  even  far- 
off  counties  to  this  famous  "  station." 
The  pilgrim  needs  no  "scrip"  with  his 
staff,  for  every  peasant's  house  on  the 
road  is  opened  to  him  without  money 
and  without  price,  unstinted  in  hospi- 
tality, no  matter  how  frugal  and  lowly. 
Arrived  at  their  Holy  Lough,  they  are 
lodged  by  people  who  have  the  charge 
of  the  station,  and  to  each  is  assigned  a 
sort  of  cell  where  the  pilgrim  remains 
during  the  fulfilment  of  the  penance. 
Through  the  night  watchers  make  the 
rounds  of  these  cells,  knocking  at  each 
door  with  words  of  admonition  to  pre- 
vent the  voteen  from  giving  way  to 
rest  or  slumber.  It  is  a  form  of  wor- 
ship quite  widely  differing  from  the 
graceful  bending  in  an  ajsthetically  fur- 
nished church -pew.  It  is  slavish  in 
its  superstition,  as  much  so  as  the  in- 
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fluencc  which  makes  a  modern  pillar 
or  deacon  of  a  fashionable  church  com- 
pound his  operations  in  the  stock  ex- 
change with  a  liberal  donation  to  the 
huge  debt  of  the  splendid  temple,  or 
comfortably  salve  a  business  "advan- 
tage "  taken  of  a  fellow-trader  with  an 
ostentatious  contribution  to  the  pas- 
tor's bronchitis-alleviating  voyage.  But 
perhaps  the  poor  pilgrims  of  Lough 
Derg  get  as  much  consolation  for  their 
hearts,  as  much  remission  of  their  sins, 
out  of  their  religious  performances, 
with  the  additional  grace  that  some- 
how follows  self-sacrificing  and  sincere, 
if  misguided,  action. 
The  road  which  passed  the  gate  of 


Kilrogan  Cottage  led  to  Lough  Derg. 
Nannie  often  stood  in  the  garden 
watching  the  pilgrims,  as,  with  prayers 
loudly  repeated  in  unison,  they  crowd- 
ed along  in  the  warm  July  days.  Some- 
times, forgetting  her  stern  disapproval 
of  the  "Macedonians,"  and  remember- 
ing only  her  soft,  human  heart,  she 
stretched  her  kindly  hand  with  the 
noggin  of  milk  or  the  quarter  of  oat- 
en bread  to  a  dawshy,  tired  -  looking 
woman  or  gii'l.  For  Nannie  had  the 
run  even  of  Martha's  kitchen  and 
dairy  now;  she  was  free  to  do  what 
she  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt 
on  her  first  arrival,  and  made  a  gener- 
ous use  of  her  privileges. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

ELEANOR'S    VACATION. 


IT  was  Eleanor's  vacation,  and  she 
had  gone  for  a  short  visit  to  her  old 
employer  and  friend,  Lady  Stanley, 
who  had  now  returned,  with  her  fam- 
ily, from  her  foreign  tour. 

"  I  hope  ye'll  enjoy  yer  visit,  Elea- 
nor," said  Mrs.  Moore,  "an'  that  yer 
fine  friends  won't  make  ye  unwillin'  to 
come  back  to  Kilrogan  an'  the  lonely 
ould  body  here." 

There  was  an  appeal  in  the  voice  of 
the  old  woman  which  Eleanor  could 
not  but  notice,  and  she  promised  that 
a  week  should  be  the  extent  of  her  ab- 
sence. 

Since  her  visit  to  Mrs.  North  she 
had  never  been  at  the  villa,  though 
Miss  Irwin  and  the  children  had  come 
to  see  her  a  few  times,  bringing  a  civil 
message  from  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Now  Eleanor  thought  she  had  better 


go  to  say  good-bye  before  the  sum- 
mer separation,  and  offer  to  bear  Mrs. 
North's  commands  and  commissions 
to  the  Stanleys.  Peter  accordingly  ar- 
rayed himself  with  peculiar  care,  and 
brightened  the  car  and  its  steed  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  gentility ;  but  the  lat- 
ter moved  him  to  strong  language : 

"'Tis  ruined  intirely  ye  are  with 
good  tratement,  ye  unconscionable 
ater !  the  fat  o'  ye's  a  burnin'  shame  to 
beauty.  If  I  don't  get  th'  ould  mad- 
am to  let  me  put  ye  in  the  field,  I'm 
not  the  godfather  av  ye  any  longer !" 

Eleanor  found  Mrs.  North  in  the 
sunny  drawing-room,  sunny  and  fair 
herself  as  usual,  with  perhaps  a  tone  in 
her  voice  a  little  nearer  approaching  to 
harshness,  a  look  in  her  eyes  more  dis- 
contented and  less  beaming  than  when 
she  had  parted  from  her  eight  or  nine 
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months  ago.  She  was  occupied  in 
giving  directions  for  packing  for  their 
stay  at  the  sea-side,  and  the  children, 
released  from  daily  lessons,  were  also 
making  selections  and  assortments  of 
toys,  games,  and  implements  suitable 
for  digging  in  the  sand  and  other  sea- 
shore amusements. 

Eleanor  made  the  general  preoccu- 
pation and  disruption  a  pretext  for 
shortening  her  stay.  She  still  felt 
grateful  to  Mrs.  North  for  the  affec- 
tion and  hospitality  shown  to  her  at 
the  time  of  her  great  grief;  but  she 
could  not  but  be  sensible  that  Mrs. 
North's  manner  was  chill  and  formal. 
She  sent  some  kind  verbal  messages  to 

o 

the  Stanleys ;  and  Georgy  and  Miss  Ir- 
win  had  a  package  of  small  presents  of 
their  own  pretty  work  for  the  juniors 
of  the  family,  which  Eleanor  willingly 
took  charge  of.  "While  on  her  way  to 
make  this  call,  she  had  debated  within 
herself  whether  to  mention  Mr.  Ro- 
han's visits  to  her,  knowing  pretty  cer- 
tainly that  tho  Norths  would  not  be 
unaware  of  her  having  received  them ; 
and  she  had  decided  that  if  she  should 
not  speak  of  Gerald,  it  would  be  too 
much  like  the  intriguing  spirit  of  con- 
cealment which  she  abhorred. 

"I  have  seen  you  so  seldom,  Mrs. 
North,"  she  said,  "  that  only  for  Miss 
Irwin  and  Georgy  and  Mr.  Rohan's  tell- 
ing me  of  your  inquiries,  I  might  have 
feared  you  had  quite  forgotten  me." 

"Ah !  yes ;"  and  Mrs.  North's  little 
laugh  was  hard  and  bitter.  "I  was 
charmed  to  hear  that  Mr.  Rohan  had 
found  his  way  to  Kilrogan.  He  is 
fond  of  the  study  of  character,  I've  no 
doubt,  and  is  interested  in  watching 
the  softening  influence  of  youth  and 
beauty  on  such  a  subject  as  your  good 
aunt.  Perhaps,  too,  his  mother's  old 
liking  for  the  people  of  your  persua- 


sion is  inherited,  and  leads  him  to  keep 
up  his  acquaintance  with  his  friend  the 
Methodist  preacher's  daughter." 

Even  Georgy,  young  as  she  was, 
felt  the  impertinence  of  her  mother's 
manner,  for  she  spoke  up  warmly: 
"You  know,  mamma,  Mr.  Rohan  al- 
ways does  speak  of  poor  Mr.  Crawford 
as  if  he  thought  so  highly  of  him. 
And  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
only  just  what  he  ought  to  do,  to  go 
and  see  dear  Miss  Crawford  when  he 
comes  here." 

Mrs.  North  turned  impatiently  to 
Miss  Irwin.  "  Can  you  not  teach  this 
great  girl  to  speak  less  and  think 
more?"  she  said.  "It  is  quite  intol- 
erable when  young  people  think  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  intrude  their  opin- 
ions." 

Eleanor  sat  still,  her  sense  of  wound- 
ed feeling  helping  her  to  keep  an  un- 
moved countenance.  Georgy's  inter- 
ruption had  relieved  her  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  replying  to  Mrs.  North's 
more  than  unkind  remarks,  and  she 
took  leave  without  giving  her  the  ma- 
licious satisfaction  of  having  disturbed 
her  self-possession. 

The  limits  of  our  story  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  go  with  Eleanor  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Stanleys.  The 
welcome  which  she  received  was  cor- 
dial and  sympathetic.  Her  pupils  hug- 
ged her  with  unqualified  fervor,  since 
even  the  slight  formality  imposed  by 
her  tutelage  of  them  was  now  removed. 
It  was  a  week  of  pleasure  to  Eleanor ; 
for  the  travel,  the  novelties,  and  the 
adventures  which  the  whole  group  had 
to  relate  gave  never-ending  subjects 
for  talk,  and  their  interest  in  and  af- 
fection for  her  left  her  the  assurance 
of  undiminished  friendship. 

Eleanor's  return  to  Kilrogan  was  an 
event  of  great  and  joyful  importance 
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to  Nannie,  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Peter. 
Even  Martha  unbent,  and  showed  her 
satisfaction  by  the  preparation  of  such 
a  high  tea  as  would  have  required  at 
least  a  score  of  active  appetites  to  do 
sufficient  honor  to  it.  When  Nannie, 
in  their  own  little  apartment,  was  as- 
sisting Eleanor  to  unpack  and  undress 
at  night,  she  had  much  to  say  about 
the  crowds  of  pilgrims  passing  on  the 
way  to  Lough  Derg. 

"Some  o'  the  puir  things  are  that 
faint  an'  ill  ye'd  think  it  wonderful 
how  they  had  the  courage  to  take  the 
journey  on  them  at  all.  An'  I  was 
speakin'  to  two  o'  them,  a  purty  young 
girl  an'  her  mother,  that  had  sat  down 
beside  our  gate  to  rest,  miss.  They 
wor  far  better  off  an'  dacenter  than 
the  others,  an'  I  asked  thim  to  step 
inside  an'  vest  in  the  garden;  an'  I 
brought  thim  the  cup  o'  fresh  tay,  for 
th'  ould  madam  was  just  takin'  it  thin. 
The  mother  had  the  most  to  say,  an' 
she  tould  me  they  had  come  a  matter 
o'  forty  miles.  They  were  from  the 


parish  o'  Monhill  (that's  Mr.  Rohan's 
place,  isn't  it,  Miss  Eleanor?),  an'  wor 
nigh  ban'  bate  out.  They'll  be  comin' 
back  soon,  for  the  *  station '  lasts  about 
two  weeks,  an'  I  asked  the  two  dacent 
bodies  to  stop  an'  take  a  good  rest. 
Wasn't  I  right,  Miss  Eleanor  ?"  Nan- 
nie asked,  a  little  apprehensively. 
"  The  girl  was  that  modest  and  purty 
'at  I  took  the  notion  ye'd  be  plased  to 
see  her,  specially  if  she's  from  Mr.  Ro- 
han's part  o'  the  country,  miss." 

Eleanor  approved  Nannie's  hospital- 
ity to  the  pilgrims,  but  could  not  share 
her  interest  in  them,  even  on  consid- 
eration of  their  being  from  the  same 
part  as  Mr.  Rohan.  She  perceived 
with  pleasure  that  in  her  absence  Nan- 
nie had  made  still  further  advances  in 
Mrs.  Moore's  liking.  The  little  wom- 
an was  learning  more  tact  and  judg- 
ment in  her  attendance  on  the  invalid, 
and,  indeed,  filled  a  place  of  half -at- 
tendant, half-companion  which  neither 
Eleanor  nor  Martha  would  have  been 
allowed  to  take. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

TWO  PILGRIMS. 


IT  was  nearly  a  week  after  Eleanor 
had  returned,  when,  as  she  sat  with 
Mrs.  Moore  one  afternoon,  Nannie  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  and  with  a  mean- 
ing look  asked  her  to  corne  to  the  gar- 
den. When  Eleanor  had  followed  her 
to  the  gate,  she  pointed  down  the  road, 
and  said, 

"  They're  cornin'  now,  I  b'lieve,  Miss 
Eleanor.  There's  the  girl,  so  slight  an' 
airy-like,  an'  I  think  the  mother  looks 
even  tiredcr  than  when  they  were  goin' 
by  last." 

Eleanor  saw  the  two  figures,  and  in 
an  instant  felt  that  Nannie's  instincts 
had  not  deceived  her,  for  these  were 
pilgrims  far  above  the  common  herd. 
In  truth,  it  was  Tessy  and  her  mother, 
who  now  returned  from  the  pilgrimage 
upon  which  the  young  girl  had  count- 
ed to  ease  her  heart  from  its  load  of 
unreturned  love.  Norah  leaned  heav- 
ily on  her  daughter's  arm.  The  whole 
journey  had  been  more  toilsome  and 
exhausting  than  she  had  expected,  and 
her  head  was  bowed,  and  her  step  lan- 
guid and  slow. 

Nannie  held  the  gate  open.  A  sud- 
den shower  was  that  moment  threat- 
ening, and  gave  a  reason  the  more  for 
her  invitation  to  enter.  Eleanor's  heart 
opened  to  the  modest,  rustic  beauty 
of  Tessy's  face,  and  she  gave  a  cordial 
good-day  to  the  two  women  as  she  led 


them  to  a  sheltered  seat.  Tessy  spoke 
up,  looking  shyly  and  admiringly  at 
the  young  lady : 

"It  is  me  mother  that's  very  tired 
an'  wake,"  she  said,  "an'  I'm  very 
thankful  to  rest  here  a  bit.  We  won't 
have  to  go  all  the  way  on  foot,"  she 
continued,  with  a  little  excusable  pride. 
"Me  father's  kyar  is  to  meet  us  half- 
way from  home,  but  that  itself 's  a  long 
way  still,  an'  me  poor  mother  not  able 
for  it." 

Eleanor  went  back  to  the  house,  and, 
not  without  a  doubt  of  obtaining  it, 
begged  her  aunt's  permission  to  bring 
the  two  women  within  -  doors.  But 
she  need  not  have  felt  any  fear.  Mrs. 
Moore's  mind  no  longer  retained  the 
hard  and  inhospitable  mood  which  had 
been  its  habit  of  old.  All  outward 
events  seemed  of  slight  importance  to 
her  now,  unless  they  concerned  imme- 
diately her  own  comfort  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  little  household.  Her 
mental  troubles  and  her  illness  had 
softened  and  altered  her  more  than  her 
long  years  of  what  she  had  deluded 
herself  into  thinking  was  religious  duty 
and  doing  of  the  Divine  will.  She  even 
assented  to  Eleanor's  proposal  that  a 
bed  should  be  offered  to  the  wayfarers, 
whom  in  her  dim  thoughts  she  took 
to  be  some  friends  of  Eleanor  or  Nan- 
nie. 
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Hurrying  back,  Eleanor  made  her 
guests  enter  "  till  the  shower  was  over," 
and,  with  a  word  to  Nannie,  she  con- 
ducted them  to  her  own  room.  There 
Norah  was  soon  refreshed  with  tea 
and  food,  her  poor,  tired  feet  bathed, 
and  her  hair  smoothed  out  by  Tessy, 
who  hung  about  her  remorsefully. 

"Shure,  me  lady,"  she  said  to  Elea- 
nor, "'tis  all  me  fau't;  for  only  for 
me  me  mother  'ud  niver  have  thought 
o'  takin'  the  journey.  An'  oh,  saints 
above !  'twas  beyond  all  I  ever  expect- 
ed, the  goin'  through  o'  that  blessed 
station.  A  colleen  like  me  wouldn't 
mind  it  so  much,  but,  mother  alanna ! 
to  think  o'  me  bein'  the  manes  o'  bring- 
in'  ye  into  that  throng  uv  poor,  igno- 
rant crathurs!  There  wasn't  a  bit  or 
sup  fit  for  ye  to  take  in  yer  lips ;  an'  the 
beds !  though  shure,  between  the  pray- 
ers and  the  knockin'  on  the  door  o'  the 
wee  place  we  were  in,  there  couldn't 
be  much  rest  or  sleep  in  it.  Even  St. 
Camin's  old  church  had  no  peace  or 
quiet  in  it,  though  we  used  to  go  there 
an'  sit  by  ourselves  on  the  ancient 
grave-stones." 

Presently  Norah,  turning  to  Nannie 
with  many  grateful  thanks,  proposed 
to  leave,  feeling,  as  she  said,  well  rested 
and  quite  able  to  resume  the  journey ; 
but  Eleanor  refused  to  let  her  go. 
"You  must  stay  here,  Mrs.  M'Manus," 
she  said — for  Norah  had  told  her  her 
name,  and  the  place  whence  they  had 
come.  "You  are  not  so  much  of  a 
stranger  to  us  as  you  might  think ;  for 
your  landlord,  Mr.  Rohan,  has  often 
spoken  to  me  of  you  and  your  good 
husband.  You  must,  at  least,  sleep 
here  for  one  night,  and  then  perhaps 
we  can  make  your  journey  easy  for 
you  to-morrow." 

A  deep  flush  suffused  Tessy's  face  at 
the  mention  of  Rohan's  name.  Nan- 


nie saw  and  noted,  but  Eleanor,  busy 
with  Norah,  had  not  remarked  it. 

"  Mr.  Rohan  !"  answered  Norah  ; 
"is  he  a  friend  of  yours,  ma'am?" 
Well,  well!  to  think  o'  the  ways  o' 
things,  now !  Shure  'tis  little  thought 
I  had  o'  meetin'  any  one  that  'ud  know 
about  me  or  Brian!  Tessy  darlin', 
just  hear  to  that  now !  this  kind  young 
lady  is  a  friend  of  the  landlord's,  and 
says  he  was  often  tellin'  her  about  yer 
fayther." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  heard,"  said  Tessy, 
in  a  low  voice.  Her  mother  could 
guess  something  cf  what  was  passing 
in  her  mind.  She  drew  her  nearer  to 
her  and  whispered,  while  Eleanor  and 
Nannie  were  busy  about  some  arrange- 
ments of  the  room, 

"  Maybe  ye'd  rather  I'd  not  stay  here 
the  night,  dear.  Shure  I'd  be  well 
able  to  go  on  an'  stop  at  the  town  be- 
low." 

"No, no, mother  dear!  'tis  the  good- 
ness o'  God  that's  brought  us  here; 
for  the  heart  in  me  was  shakin'  wid 
the  fear  that  ye'd  be  sick  on  the  road. 
Shure  my  poor  folly  and  nonsense 
isn't  worth  thinkin'  about  compared 
to  your  life,  mother  machree.  Oh,  if 
I'd  stayed  at  home  quiet  and  contint, 
as  well  became  me,  I'd  have  saved  ye 
all  this  heart-scald  an'  sufferin' !  God 
save  ye,  mother,  and  get  safe  home 
again,  an'  ye'll  see  if  I'm  not  sinsible 
after  this !" 

"  Tessy  jewel,"  said  her  mother, 
when  they  were  by  themselves,  "  did 
ye  remark  ere  a  one  follo'in'  us  like, 
since  we  left  the  Holy  Island?  I'm 
greatly  mistaken,  shure,  or  I  seen  Denis 
Kiernan  wid  these  two  eyes,  keepin' 
out  o'  the  way,  but  still  watchin'  an' 
com  in'  after  us." 

"  Tut,  mother !  it  couldn't  be  him," 
answered  Tessy.  "  He's  not  that  silly 
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to  come  away  from  home  jist  to  watch 
an'  folio'  us,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  'tis  little 
notion  o'  makin'  a  station  would  be 
in  his  mind.  An'  his  father  'ud  be 


wantin'  him  at  the  harvest  now,  any- 


way. 


"  Well, agr a, maybe  ye're  right;  but 
when  we  stopped  at  the  gate  here — " 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OPENED  LIPS  AND  HEARTS. 


SHE  did  not  go  on,  for  Nannie  re- 
turned just  then,  and  interrupted  the 
conversation.  She  had  news  to  tell 
them  —  Mr.  Rohan  had  just  come! 
"When  Eleanor  left  her  pilgrim  prote- 
gees, she  had,  on  going  down  to  the 
sitting-room,  found  him  with  her  aunt. 
Her  visit  to  the  Stanleys  had  altered 
the  usual  time  of  his  appearance,  and 
it  was  now  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
welcome.  Gerald,  on  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Tessy  and  Norah,  laughed 
at  the  odd  coincidence.  He  had  not 
heard  of  their  being  away  from  home; 
and  although  he  had  sufficient  remem- 
brance of  the  interview  with  Brian 
M'Manus,  of  which  Tessy  had  been  the 
subject,  to  bring  a  conscious  look  to 
his  face,  he  had  little  suspicion  of  being 
himself  the  cause  of  this  journey  of 
the  farmer's  wife  and  daughter.  When 
the  lingering  twilight  was  fallen,  tea 
over,  and  Mrs.  Moore  taken  into  Nan- 
nie's charge,  Gerald  asked  Eleanor  to 
come  with  him  into  the  fragrant  air 
and  down  through  the  shadowy  starlit 
paths.  With  a  flush  on  her  cheek  and 
a  flutter  at  her  heart,  Eleanor  complied, 
throwing  over  her  head  a  light  ker- 
chief of  soft  gray  wool.  Her  dress, 
too,  was  gray,  and  in  the  uncertain 
light  made  the  outlines  of  her  figure 
dim  and  undefined,  while  Gerald  was 
much  more  plainly  distinguishable 


from  the  contrast  of  vest  and  linen 
with  his  dark  clothes. 

Until  this  moment  no  open  word  of 
avowal  of  his  love  had  passed  Gerald's 
lips.  All  the  romance  of  his  nature 
was  aroused;  and  since  that  first  visit 
to  Kilrogan  in  the  opening  spring,  he 
had  let  his  dream  go  on,  unwilling  to 
disturb  its  happy  course  by  even  the 
bliss  of  certainty,  which,  as  reality, 
must  be  antagonistic  to  the  true  ro- 
mance and  poetry  of  love.  But  his 
passion  for  Eleanor  had  been  practical 
enough  in  its  effects  on  his  life :  to  it 
he  owed  all  that  he  had  attempted  of 
reform  in  his  own  nature,  and  of  wis- 
dom in  the  ordering  of  his  affairs. 
This  time  he  had  left  home  with  better 
assurance  of  ultimate  success  in  all  his 
projects.  The  harvests,  too,  were  more 
promising,  the  state  of  the  country 
more  tranquil  and  hopeful.  What 
wonder  if  now,  at  the  side  of  this  beau- 
tiful companion,  with  every  influence 
of  time  and  place  softening,  exalting, 
and  purifying  his  heart  and  soul,  he 
should  find  it  impossible  to  call  any 
words  to  him  but  those  which  told  of 
his  love ! 

"I  have  kept  silence  a  long  time, 
Miss  Crawford — Eleanor;"  and  as  he 
spoke  he  took  her  hand  and  placed  it 
on  his  arm  ;  "  but  to-night  it  is  beyond 
my  strength  of  will.  It  hardly  needs 
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the  poor  speech  that  I  can  command 
to  tell  you  what  brings  me  here.  You 
know  I  love  you.  I  love  you,  my  peer- 
less, ray  dearest,  almost  as  well  as  you 
deserve  to  be  loved — as  well  as  a  man's 
heart  can  love.  I  might  better  try  and 
tell  you  all  that  the  loving  of  you  has 
done  for  me.  It  has,  I  think,  taken  the 
worst  of  my  selfish,  spoiled  nature 
away,  and  given  me  power  to  begin,  at 
least,  to  do  my  duty  in  life.  If  you 
help  me,  best  beloved  and  noblest,  I 
may  yet  be  worthy  of  you.  Will  you 
help  me,  Eleanor?  You  do  not  fear 
to  work,  I  know,  and  oh !  how  much 
work  there  is  waiting  for  you  over 
there  in  Annadale,  if  you  will  come 
and  be  its  mistress  and  my  wife !" 

Eleanor  had  not  spoken.  The  magic 
words  "  I  love  you  "  had  flashed  their 
light  on  heart  and  brain,  making  her 
for  the  moment  unconscious  of  all  else, 
even  of  Gerald's  glowing  speech.  It 
was  no  surprise  to  Eleanor,  this  word- 
ing of  the  love  which  had  long  spoken 
in  every  look  and  action ;  but  io  hear 
the  blessed  syllables,  placing  the  truth 
beyond  every  lingering  doubt,  called 
up  within  her  the  heavenly  thrill  that 
no  other  words  of  earthly  speech  can 
ever  stir  in  woman's  heart  like  that 
celestial  music, "  I  love  you,"  breathed 
from  the  lips  of  the  man  beloved.  And 
now  when  the  monotone  of  the  melody 
was  taken  up  and  harmonized  with  ev- 
ery highest  chord  of  her  nature,  her 
youth,  her  faith,  her  maiden  pride  and 
joy  in  her  lover — oh !  then  indeed  El- 
eanor Crawford  felt  that  immortal  life 
had  crowned  her  with  its  amaranth; 


that  Love's  undying  choral  was  awa- 
kened in  her  soul,  to  fill  its  temple  with 
a  hymn  of  worship  for  evermore. 

When  at  last  her  thoughts  had  ral- 
lied around  that  supreme  and  central 
joy,  and  she  comprehended  what  Ger- 
ald was  saying  to  her,  she  found  only  a 
simple  answer  to  make  to  his  prayers : 
"You  have  been  teaching  me  so  well 
to  love  you,  how  could  I  choose  but 
learn?"  But  it  satisfied  her  lover, 
low  spoken  as  it  was,  with  rose-flush- 
ed cheeks  and  eyes  sparkling  through 
tears.  You  see,  she  was  a  born  teach- 
er, and,  like  all  true  teachers,  ever  will- 
ing to  learn.  Life  and  its  high  pur- 
poses were  to  her  a  never-ending 
school  of  divine  lessons  for  worthy 
learning  and  noble  practice. 

In  happy  talk  or  happier  silence  they 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  fragrant  still- 
ness along  the  sweetest  part  of  that 
"  shady  boreen,"  each  to  each  embody- 
ing the  whole  of  life  and  love  and  the 
meaning  of  existence. 

Once  or  twice  Eleanor  fancied  that 
the  leaves  of  the  thick  laburnum  and 
hawthorn  trees  made  a  wtrange  rus- 
tling for  so  still  an  air.  She  turned 
sharply  and  clasped  Gerald's  arm — 
"Did  you  not  see  a  figure,  a  man's 
figure,  there  in  the  shadow  ?"  she  said, 
with  a  vague  sense  of  alarm.  Ger- 
ald turned  to  look,  but 'saw  nothing. 
"  There  is  no  one,  my  darling ;  indeed, 
who  should  there  be  ?"  he  said.  But 
Eleanor's  hearing  was  exquisitely  keen, 
and  she  listened  a<niin. 

o 

"  There  is  some  one,  I  am  sure,  and 
I  feel  a  strange,  terrible  fear — " 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


DENIS  KIERNAN  KEEPS  HIS  OATH. 


SHE  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two, 
trying  to  pierce  the  leafy  shade  with 
her  frightened  gaze.  "  Yes,  yes — there 
is!  O  God!  O  Gerald!  My  love, 
my  love !"  For  there  was  a  shot — a 
rush  through  the  trees,  and  the  terri- 
ble sound  of  a  human  body  striking 
the  earth,  as  Gerald  fell,  wounded  and 
senseless. 

Her  piercing  shriek  sunk  into  a  help- 
less wail  as  she  threw  herself  beside 
the  motionless  form  of  him  who  but  a 
moment  before  stood  erect  in  all  the 
pride  of  life  and  strength.  She  raised 
him  in  her  arms,  and  felt  his  heart  still 
beating.  Then,  in  one  full  tide,  her 
will  and  courage  returned  to  her.  She 
loosed  his  vesture  and  gave  him  room 
to  breathe,  fanning  him  with  his  broad 
hat  and  chafing  his  hands.  Presently 
his  eyes  opened,  and,  looking  at  her  as 
if  the  sight  of  her  brought  life  back  to 
him,  he  whispered, 

"  I  am  badly  hurt,  my  dearest,  but," 
with  a  smile  into  her  white  face,  "not 
dead  yet,  you  see.  What  a  coward,  to 
fire  at  an  unarmed  man  !  It  was  Kier- 
nan :  I  saw  his  face  as  the  pistol  flash- 
ed. Ah !  yes  " —  as  if  a  sudden  recol- 
lection came  to  him — "he  is,  as  Tessy 
said,  my  ene — "  He  stopped  for  a  few 
moments. 

"Leave  me  here,  my  precious!  I 
shall  be  well  enough  on  this  soft  crass 


till  you  go  to  the  house  for  help.  Only 
kiss  me,  poor  frightened  darling — my 
love,  my  wife!  It  will  give  me  life 
enough  to  last  till  you  come.  She  laid 
him  as  gently  and  as  easily  as  she  could 
on  the  sloping  moss,  and  stooped  to 
kiss  him  again  and  again,  keeping  back 
so  bravely  the  wild  grief  and  fear  that 
shook  her;  then  she  turned  and  flew 
to  the  cottage.  Just  at  the  gate  she 
met  help ;  for  Nannie,  hearing  the  re- 
port, had  called  Martha  and  Peter  to 
her,  and  they  were  running  to  find  its 
cause. 

"  Come,  come !"  was  all  that  Elea- 
nor found  strength  to  utter,  as  she  turn- 
ed and  led  them  to  where  Gerald  lay. 

They  lifted  and  bore  him  through 
the  still,  dewy  night  to  the  house.  A 
small,  slow  thread  of  crimson  trickled 
from  his  breast  just  above  the  heart. 
He  had  escaped  instant  death  by  a 
hair's-breadth.  Eleanor  kept  close  at 
his  side,  holding  his  hand,  and  with 
her  arm  beneath  his  head.  White 
and  trembling,  she  yet  commanded  her 
voice,  and  gave  Nannie  and  Martha 
directions  to  open  a  room  which  had 
been  long  unused,  and  prepare  it  for 
the  reception  of  the  wounded  man. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  sad  lit- 
tle procession  entered  the  silent,  peace- 
ful house. 

Tessy  had   waited   till  her  mother 
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was  in  a  sound  sleep.  From  the  win- 
dow she  had  seen  Gerald  and  Eleanor 
leave  the  house  together,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  felt  that  now,  indeed,  her  wild 
love-dream  was  quite  dispelled.  Who 
so  fit  for  her  hero  as  this  gracious, 
beautiful  young  lady,  whose  kindness 
had  been  to  her  and  her  fainting  moth- 
er as  that  of  an  angel  of  mercy  ?  How 
could  Tessy  M'Manus  ever  have  let  her 
heart  aspire  so  high  ? 

She  came  softly  down-stairs  in  search 
of  Nannie,  and  as  she  reached  the  hall 
the  front  door  opened  to  admit  the 
dismal  burden  which  the  four  inmates 
of  the  house  bore  between  them.  Sick 
with  fright  and  horror,  Tessy  shrunk 
back ;  then  mastering  herself,  and  see- 
ing she  could  be  of  some  use,  she  came 
forward,  and  following  Nannie,  assist- 
ed her  in  the  preparation  of  the  room 
for  Gerald's  reception. 

A  few  breathless  words  from  Nan- 
nie told  her  what  had  happened,  and, 
as  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  there  came 
to  poor  Tessy  the  comprehension  of 
the  whole  tragedy:  Denis  Kiernan's 
oath  of  vengeance  on  the  landlord — 
her  mother's  certainty  as  to  having  seen 
him  following  their  steps,  in  which,  in- 
deed, Tessy  had  shared,  though  she 
would  not  increase  her  mother's  fear 
by  admitting  having  seen  him  —  the 
mistake  which  the  unhappy  man  would 
naturally  fall  into  in  seeing  Eleanor 
coming  with  Rohan  from  the  house 
which  he  had  seen  Tessy  enter.  The 
poor  girl  stole  quietly  out  through 
the  garden  and  gate,  hardly  knowing 
whither  she  went.  She  walked  far- 
ther and  farther  from  the  house,  till  at 
length  she  was  in  the  very  lane  where 
the  terrible  deed  was  done.  There, 
kneeling  on  the  grass,  with  wild  sobs 
and  tears,  she  poured  out  prayers  for 
Gerald's  life,  for  forgiveness  of  her 


own  sin ;  for  was  not  her  foolish,  mad 
passion  the  cause  of  all  this  misery  ? 
Presently  a  low  voice  caught  her  ear. 

"  Tessy !  in  the  name  o'  God  an'  all 
the  saints,  come  here  and  speak  to 
me!" 

Tessy  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
who  it  was.  "Come here,  ye!  There's 
no  one  to  see  or  hear  ye  but  me,  cruel, 
wicked  murderer  that  ye  are !" 

"  Oh  !  Tessy,  Tessy  !  I  was  mad 
whin  I  fired  that  shot,  thinkin'  it  was 
ye  was  wid  him ;  but  the  flash  o'  the 
pistol  showed  me  a  strange  face,  an'  I 
knew  in  me  soul  I'd  wronged  ye  an' 
him  both.  Is — he — dead  ?"  His  voice 
sunk  to  a  gasp. 

"I  don't  know.  What  matter  is 
it  to  ye,  when  ye  know  ye  meant  to 
kill  him?  Why  don't  ye  fly — away 
from  here  —  away  out  o'  the  world  ? 
What  keeps  me  from  calliu'  them  to 
take  you  prisoner?  What  do  ye  stay 
there  for,  Denis  Kiernan  ?"  And  Tes- 
sy stamped  her  foot,  half  crazed  with 
grief  and  anger  and  the  uncertainty 
of  what  she  ought  to  do.  The  repug- 
nance to  turn  informer  or  betrayer,  al- 
most inbred  in  the  Irish  nature,  had 
arisen,  and  was  holding  her  back  from 
rushing  to  the  house  to  procure  the 
capture  of  Denis. 

"No  need  to  call:  I'm  here  whin 
they  come  for  me,"  Denis  answered, 
doggedly.  "I'm  not  coward  enough 
to  run  from  the  law.  Let  it  take  its 
coorse,  for  all  I  care." 

"  Yes,  'tis  well  for  ye  to  talk  that 
way, isn't  it?  Have  ye  no  thought  for 
the  father  an'  mother  to  be  disgraced 
an'  heart-broken  wid  ye  ?  Go  down 
there,  I  tell  ye,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
dim  light  shining  from  Erna,  "  an'  try 
to  hide  yerself  till  we  know  if  it's  life 
or  death  will  follow  yer  work  to-night." 

Denis  turned,  more  as  if  he  felt  that 
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he  must  obey  Tcssy's  command  than 
with  any  wish  to  save  himself.  He 
walked  slowly  inside  the  bank  which 
rose  along  the  road  to  Erna,and,in  the 
half-stupor  which  had  fallen  upon  him, 
stood  still  to  watch  the  car  which  was 
being  rapidly  driven  to  Erna  by  Peter 
in  quest  of  the  magistrate,  Mr.  North, 


and  the  surgeon.  Just  outside  of  the 
town  the  miserable  assassin  found  an 
empty  and  deserted  shelling,  which  he 
entered,  and,  throwing  himself  on  a 
heap  of  straw  in  the  corner,  sunk  into 
a  slumber  as  profound  and  unconscious 
as  if  it  had  been  induced  by  wild  ex- 
cess in  drinking  ardent  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

GERALD'S   VENGEANCE. 


AT  the  house  where  Gerald  Rohan 
lay,  slowly  regaining  consciousness, 
there  was  hurried  going  and  coming ; 
but  it  was  neither  noisy  nor  confused. 
Eleanor  and  Nannie  had  had  too  recent 
and  too  near  acquaintance  with  illness 
and  death  to  be  unprepared  for  this 
new,  sudden  visitation.  Martha,  with- 
out ability  to  design  or  superintend, 
was  yet  a  good  assistant,  and  the  three 
women,  after  Peter  had  helped  in  lay- 
ing Gerald  on  the  couch,  prepared  ev- 
erything likely  to  be  needed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wounded  man.  Elea- 
nor held  his  hand  or  bathed  his  face 
and  wet  his  lips  with  wine.  She  hard- 
ly thought  of  her  aunt,  or  how  this 
terrible  calamity  would  affect  her, 
and  had  utterly  forgotten  the  humble 
guests  who  had  so  engaged  her 
thoughts  a  few  hours  before.  All 
care,  all  hope,  her  life  itself,  seemed 
concentrated  on  the  being  lying  there 
so  quiet,  so  helpless,  stricken  in  a  mo- 
ment from  the  height  of  vigor  and 
strength. 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  drew  her 
face  down  to  his  own.  "You  will 
stay  close  to  me,  Eleanor,  my  poor 
darling,"  he  said,  "as  long  as  you  can 


bear  it  ?  If  the  doctor  thinks  it  a  bad 
case,  you  know  I  have  so  much  to  say 
to  you." 

Eleanor  returned  a  faint  "  Yes,"  and 
seated  herself  by  him. 

After  what  seemed  to  the  waiting 
and  anxious  women  a  long,  long  time, 
the  doctor  entered.  Peter  had  secured 
him  first,  and  had  then  gone  on  to 
North  Villa.  Mr.  North,  hastily 
roused  from  his  first  sleep,  could  only 
express  his  horror  and  regret.  He 
told  the  doctor  he  would  instantly  take 
measures  to  arrest  the  assassin,  and 
promised  to  follow  him  to  Kilrogan 
with  all  possible  speed. 

With  Mrs.  North's  thoughts  and 
emotions,  as  she  heard  that  Gerald 
Rohan  had  been  shot,  perhaps  fatally, 
it  may  be  best  not  to  meddle  too  close- 
ly, but  leave  them  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  final  and  more  worthy 
feeling  of  sorrow  for  such  a  manly 
and  valued  life  so  vengefully  attacked. 
But  after  her  husband  had  gone  to 
call  the  powers  of  the  law  to  his  aid, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  compose 
herself  to  rest,  or  even  to  remain  alone. 
She  went  to  Miss  Irwin's  room,  and 
there  found  companionship  and  sym- 
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pathy  for  her  disturbed  and   restless 
mind. 

Dr.  Fleming  was  not  only  a  skilful 
surgeon,  but  a  man  of  kindly  sympa- 
thies and  quick  intuitions;  he  was  a 
friend  and  visitor  at  Mr.  North's,  and 
had  met  Gerald  there  more  than  once. 
It  was  he  who  had  attended  Mrs. 
Moore,  and  he  retained  a  deep  admira- 
tion of  Eleanor's  person  and  manner, 
and  more,  perhaps,  of  her  skill  and  ef- 
ficiency as  nurse.  As  he  entered  the 
room  of  his  patient,  and  saw  Miss 
Crawford  standing  so  close  to  him,  a 
surmise  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs 
between  them  arose  in  his  mind.  A 
few  words  of  regret  to  Gerald  were 
answered  by  a  meaning  look  and  a 
low -voiced  sentence  which  at  once 
made  the  situation  clear. 

"I  think  you  already  know  this 
young  lady,  doctor :  let  me  present  her 
to  you  now  as  my  future  wife." 

Dr.  Fleming  bowed  low,  and  with- 
out permitting  any  further  effort  at 
conversation  from  Gerald,  proceeded, 
while  Eleanor  retired  to  another  part 
of  the  room,  to  ascertain  how  and 
where  the  wound  had  been  received. 

The  ball  had  sunk  deep,  and  would 
be  painful  to  extract,  he  saw,  and 
would  possibly  be  followed  by  danger- 
ous inflammation  and  fever;  but  Ger- 
ald's youth  and  health  were  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  the  cure.  Dr.  Fleming 
lost  no  time  in  assuring  Eleanor  of 
the  hopefulness  of  the  case,  and  then, 
seeing  that  the  resolution  and  courage 
which  had  sustained  her  through  the 
whole  scene  were  about  to  forsake  her, 
he  led  her  from  the  room,  and  remain- 
ed with  her  until  she  had  regained  her 
fortitude,  and  had  consented  to  take  a 
brief  rest. 

By  the  time  she  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  her  place  beside  Gerald,  the 


ball  had  been  extracted  and  the  doc- 
tor's best  skill  applied  to  diminish  the 
pain  and  make  the  sufferer  as  comfort- 
able and  as  hopeful  as  might  be ;  but 
the  shock  to  the  system  had  been  se- 
vere, and  Dr.  Fleming  know  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  fever. 

Toward  morning  Mr.  North  arrived. 
Eleanor,  grave  and  worn -looking,  but 
very  calm  and  self-possessed,  met  him, 
and  taking  him  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  they  could  talk  uninterruptedly, 
she  gave  him  a  simple,  straightforward 
narrative  of  the  unhappy  occurrence, 
withholding  only  the  name  which  Ger- 
ald had  pronounced  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  wound.  "Mr.  Rohan  has 
been  visiting  here  for  some  months," 
she  said,  "  as  you  are  already  probably 
aware.  And  as  Dr.  Fleming  will  also 
probably  tell  you  that  Mr.  Rohan  an- 
nounced our  engagement  to  him  last 
night,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  close 
interest  which  I  possess  in  all  that  con- 
cerns your  friend.  He  has  spoken  to 
me  of  many  of  his  tenants,  and  par- 
ticularly of  one  family  of  M'Manus, 
the  mother  and  daughter  of  which  are, 
strangely  enough,  at  this  moment  un- 
der this  roof." 

Eleanor  related  in  a  few  words  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  Norah 
and  Tessy  to  Kilrogan,  and  went  on : 
"I  have  hardly  had  time  to  connect 
my  thoughts,  but  may  there  not  be 
some  relation,  which  I  cannot  at  all 
make  out  yet,  between  their  presence 
here  and  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a 
young  farmer  who  is  their  near  neigh- 
bor ?  It  was  a  name  which  Mr.  Rohan 
pronounced  just  after  he  was  shot" — 
she  turned  even  paler  than  she  already 
was,  and  shuddered — "  and  then  seem- 
ed reluctant  to  repeat." 

"  It  will  hardly  be  possible  for  the 
villain  to  escape,  Miss  Crawford :  some 
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of  the  best  men  in  the  Constabulary 
are  hunting  for  him,  and  I  expect  ti- 
dings of  his  capture  every  moment. 
As  you  say  these  two  women  are  still 
here,  can  you  not  go  to  them  and  try 
and  find  out  if  your  suspicions  of  this 
young  fellow  are  well  grounded  ?  And 
you  will  see  the  necessity  of  detaining 
them  here  until  this  shocking  affair  is 
thoroughly  investigated." 

Eleanor  assented,  and  having  led  Mr. 
North  to  the  door  of  Gerald's  room, 
she  left  him  to  learn  from  the  doctor, 
who  still  remained  by  the  bedside,  the 
nature  of  the  wound  and  the  condition 
of  his  patient. 

Opening  the  door  of  her  aunt's  room, 
she  saw  that  she  still  slept;  so  the 
task  of  communicating  the  dismal 
night's  work  to  her  might  still  be  de- 
ferred. Then  she  went  sadly  to  her 
own  little  sitting-room  with  a  feeling 

o  o 

of  having  suffered  some  physical  in- 
jury, as  yet-undefined  and  dull.  Nan- 
nie was  there  awaiting  her,  tearful  and 
sympathetic,  but  with  a  freshly  pre- 
pared meal  ready,  to  which  she  coaxed 
and  prayed  Eleanor  to  sit  down.  And 
knowing  how  great  was  the  necessity 
for  all  the  strength  of  mind  and  body 
which  she  could  gather,  Eleanor  ate 
and  drank  as  well  as  she  was  able,  and 
felt  the  benefit  of  doing  so.  She  in- 
quired of  Nannie  if  she  had  seen  either 
of  their  guests. 

"The  young  girl  wint  out  o'  the 
house  last  night,  Miss  Eleanor,  after 
she  met  thim  that  were  brinorin'  in  the 

O 

young  squire.  She  didn't  come  in  for 
an  hour  or  more,  maybe,  an'  thin  she 
seemed  jist  heart-broken;  but  she 
said  nothin'  to  me,  an'  went  an'  lay 
down  beside  her  mother,  who  has  slept 
sound  since  nine  o'clock  last  night." 

"Nannie,  just  see  if  they  are  awake 
now,  and  ask  them  to  rise  and  come 


to  me.  I  must  speak  to  them  alone 
here." 

In  a  little  while  Tessy  entered  Elea- 
nor's room.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  night  had  been  one  of  restlessness 
and  suffering  to  her  also.  Eleanor 
took  her  hand,  and  spoke  kindly  and 
very  quietly  to  her. 

"  Tessy,  I  am  sure  I  can  trust  you  to 
tell  me  whatever  you  know  of  this  ter- 
rible thing.  I  will  be  your  friend  if 
you  will  open  your  heart  to  me.  Can 
you  think  who  fired  that  shot  last 
night,  and  why  Mr.  Rohan  was  tracked 
and  followed  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I'm  sure  'tis  all  an  aw- 
ful mistake !  I  do  know  the  man  that 
did  the  wicked  deed  ;  an',  what  will  be 
worse  for  him,  Mr.  Rohan  knows  it 
too.  Will  he — will  he  die  ?"  she  gasp- 
ed. "An'  oh,  God  help  us !  to  think 
that  only  for  me,  miserable  girl,  it 
wouldn't  have  happened !" 

Eleanor  winced.  "  Why,  Tessy,  how 
have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
all  ?" 

"Well,  ye  see,  ma'am,  askiu'  yer 
pardon,  we  are  very  near  the  same 
height,  an'  in  the  gray  o'  the  evenin' 
might  aisily  be  mistaken  one  for  the 
other.  An'  Denis — that's  the  boy  that 
has  courted  me  this  many  a  day, 
ma'am,  whin  I  wouldn't  listen  to  him 
— got  jealous  an'  angry" — her  face 
crimsoned — "an'  because  he  seen  the 
young  landlord  comin'  now  an'  thin 
to  me  father's  house,  took  it  into  his 
mad,  foolish  brain  that  it  was  Mr.  Ro- 
han was  standin'  in  his  way;  an'  be- 
sides, ma'am  " — Tessy  paused  and  look- 
ed into  Eleanor's  eyes — "I'm  maybe 
givin'  away  his  life  to  ye  now,  my 
lady,  but  I  must  tell  ye  the  truth — 
Denis  Kiernan's  bound  by  thim  wicked 
lodges  to  do  the  landlord  a  hurt ;  an' 
what  wid  that,  an'  thinkin'  that  he 
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had  come  here  to  meet  me  last  night, 
the  unfortunate  boy — "  She  stopped, 
and  broke  into  sobbing. 

Her  fears  for  Rohan's  life,  her  pity 
for  the  miserable  fate  of  Denis,  which 
she  was  too  ready  to  charge  her  own 
folly  with  having  brought  upon  him, 
quite  mastered  her,  and  Eleanor  saw 
she  could  get  nothing  more  of  cohe- 
rent speech  from  her. 

In  her  own  mind,  while  she  had 
heard  Tessy's  avowal  of  her  share  in 
the  enmity  between  Gerald  and  Kier- 
nan,  there  had  sprung  into  life  one  in- 
stant's suspicion  of  her  betrothed  hus- 
band's honor ;  but  she  looked,  as  with 
the  very  power  of  her  soul,  into  Tes- 
sy's face,  saw  its  ingenuous  innocence, 
heard  her  denunciation,  which  yet  was 
half  an  exculpation,  of  her  peasant-lov- 
er, and  the  unworthy  doubt  of  Ger- 
ald's fealty  died  at  once  and  forever. 

"You  saw  this  "brave  fellow  last 
night,  then,  Tessy  ?  Did  he  acknowl- 
edge his  deed  to  you,  and  tell  you 
how,  skulking  in  the  shadow,  he  had 
fired  on  an  unguarded  and  unarmed 
man  ?" 

Bitter  scorn  and  grief  were  in  her 
voice  and  words.  To  think  of  a  life 
like  Gerald's  sacrificed  to  a  wretched, 
senseless  revenge  and  a  mistaken  jeal- 
ousy! 

Before  Tessy  found  voice  to  answer, 
Norah  came  in,  and  sinking  on  the 
floor,  half  kneeling  before  Eleanor,  she 
spoke : 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  all  —  all  the  dark, 
dreadful  story !  Tessy,  Tessy,  I  told 
ye  I  knew  him  that  was  watchin'  an' 
followin'  us,  an'  now  this  is  the  ind  o' 
it;  an'  his  old  father  an'  mother  sint 
to  their  grave,  an'  all  belongin'  to  him 
disgraced,  an'  us  wid  the  blame  o'  it 
all !" 

Eleanor  kept  silence,  waiting  to  glean 


from  the  poor  woman's  talk  whatever 
grains  of  intelligible  truth  she  could 
put  together. 

"  Yes,"  went  on  Mrs.  M'Manus,  turn- 
ing to  Tessy,  "  I  found  her  they  call 
Martha  down -stairs,  whin  I  wint  to 
see  where  ye  had  gone,  and  she  told 
me  the  sorrow  an'  misfortun'  we  had 
brought  on  the  house  that  tuk  us, 
poor,  tired-out  women,  into  its  kindly 
shelter." 

"Mother,  mother,  I'd  give  me  life 
to  have  hindered  it  all,  an'  to  save  him 
that  maybe  death  is  waitin'  to  take 
this  minute !" 

It  was  of  Gerald  she  thought  and 
spoke,  but  Norah,  perhaps  wilfully,  mis- 
construed her  meaning,  and  again  ad- 
dressed Eleanor. 

"  See  that  now,  me  lady.  An'  if  she 
had  just  said  half  as  much  to  the  boy 
himself  a  year  ago,  it  would  ha'  saved 
all  this  moil." 

"Tessy" — Eleanor  spoke  low  to 
the  girl,  who  hung  her  head,  not  dar- 
ing to  make  her  real  meaning  clear, 
yet  strongly  recoiling  from  having  it 
thought  that  she  cared  for  Denis  Kier- 
nan — "  Tessy,  will  it,  then,  be  a  grief 
to  you  if  he  should  be  taken  and  pun- 
ished for  this  crime  ?" 

"I  am  the  means  of  his  havin'  done 
it,"  she  said,  evasively.  "  Do  ye  think 
I  c'u'd  iver  know  rest  or  pace  if  it  was 
thro'  me  he  was  destroyed  ?" 

There  was  no  need  to  say  any  more 
for  the  present.  Eleanor,  enjoining  on 
the  mother  and  daughter  the  necessi- 
ty of  remaining  until  something  more 
decided  had  taken  place  in  Gerald's 
condition  and  the  capture  of  Kiernan, 
again  returned  to  the  patient's  room. 
She  stopped  inside  the  door,  arrested 
by  the  sight  of  the  group  standing  at 
Gerald's  bedside. 

Dr.    Fleming    sat    supporting    the 
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wounded  man  as  he  raised  him  slight- 
ly on  the  pillows.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bed  was  Mr.  North,  in  magisterial  ca- 
pacity, with  note -book  and  pencil  in 
hand.  Two  police-officers  held  be- 
tween them,  manacled,  wild  and  des- 
perate looking,  the  young  peasant-lover 
of  Tessy — the  tenant  who  had  so  in- 
solently threatened  Gerald  —  the  jeal- 
ous, revengeful  madman  who  had  fired, 
"  with  intent  to  kill,"  at  his  landlord, 
and,  in  his  belief,  his  rival  in  Tessy's 
love. 

"  Look  on  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Rohan," 
said  Mr.  North,  in  his  sonorous,  im- 
pressive voice,  "  and  say  if  you  recog- 
nize him  as  the  man  who  fired  upon 
you  last  night." 

Gerald  did  look ;  there  was  a  fever- 
flush  on  his  cheek,  a  dangerous  bright- 
ness in  his  eyes.  The  thoughts  of 
months,  with  the  arguments  and  re- 
flections which  had  taken  his  mind 
many  hours  to  settle  and  mature,  were, 
as  always  in  such  crises,  concentrated 
into  this  pregnant  moment.  Here 
stood  the  Ribbonman,  the  assassin — 
the  enemy  of  society  and  law — the  de- 
stroyer of  his  life.  He  recognized  him 
but  too  well,  and  saw  an  answer  in 
Kiernan's  face  as  he  met  the  eyes  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  intended  to  kill 
with  a  woful  look,  which  pleaded  for 
mercy  while  admitting  his  guilt.  If  he 
identified  him  and  died  of  his  wound, 
Denis  Kiernan  would  be  hung.  If  he 
recovered,  there  was  transportation  for 
life,  with  hard  labor,  before  this  young, 
stalwart  frame.  Supposing  he  had 
been  in  Denis's  place,  with  the  same 
influences  of  class  and  creed,  unbridled 
passions,  and  sense  of  personal  injuiy, 
would  he  have  acted  more  wisely? 
Then  Gerald  Rohan  turned  his  eyes 
to  Eleanor — his  love,  his  bride,  whose 
sweet  lips  had  met  his  own  so  lately, 


whose  love  had  crowned  and  sanctified 
his  life,  his  soul,  for  evermore.  Should 
he  begin  their  united  existence  with 
the  horror  of  a  ruined  life  to  cloud  it, 
even  though  law  demanded  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  transgressor,  though  socie- 
ty could  only  find  safety  in  the  exter- 
mination of  such  criminals  ? 

As  Eleanor  stood  motionless,  arrest- 
ed by  the  tragical  significance  of  the 
situation,  she  questioned  his  gaze  ea- 
gerly with  wide-strained  eyes,  and  from 
the  two  souls  there  beamed  to  one  an- 
other a  great  pity,  a  heavenly  forgive- 
ness, a  divine  sympathy  of  mutual  love. 

He  hardly  waited  for  her  low  cry — 
"  Gerald  !  Gerald  !"  till  he  turned  and 
looked  steadily  once  more  at  Kiernan, 
this  time  with  an  eloquent  gaze  where- 
in the  wretched  man  read  pardon,  sor- 
row, and  pity,  to  last  him  for  repent- 
ance and  hope  all  his  life  to  come. 
Then,  turning  his  eyes  to  Mr.  North, 
Gerald  Rohan  said  slowly,  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice, 

"  I  do  not  recognize  this  man  ;  I  can- 
not identify  him!"  The  effort  was  too 
great  for  his  spent  strength ;  he  sank 
on  Dr.  Fleming's  arm,  unconscious. 

John  Wellington  North,  Esquire, 
dropped  his  note -book  in  dismay. 
Taken  red-handed,  almost  giving  him- 
self up  to  the  law,  yet  exonerated — de- 
clared innocent — free !  He  was  a  soft- 
hearted, merciful  man,  but  surely  this 
was  too  much.  What  weakness  !  what 
almost  criminal  leniency  !  and  toward 
a  class  of  offenders  then  particularly 
obnoxious  to  every  interest  of  law  and 
order!  An  expostulation  rose  to  his 
lips ;  but  Dr.  Fleming,  having  seen  his 
patient  laid  at  ease,  and  admitted  a 
current  of  fresh  air  to  his  face  and 
chest,  came  forward  and  peremptorily 
required  all  to  leave  the  room  but  him- 
self and  Eleanor. 
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"I  cannot  endanger  my  patient's 
life  by  such  excitement  prolonged  any 
further.  There  will  be  time  enough 
to  decide  the  legal  points  of  the  case 
when  he  is  out  of  danger,"  he  said  to 
Mr.  North. 

"  Till  which  time,  then,"  said  the  dis- 
concerted magistrate  to  the  officers, 
"you  will  see  this  man  in  safe  cus- 
tody in  Erna  jail;  but  keep  him  and 
treat  him  only  as  detained  on  suspi- 
cion." 

They  left  the  room.  Dr.  Fleming 
beckoned  Eleanor  to  his  side,  pressed 
her  hand  kindly,  and  left  her  close  to 
Gerald,  betaking  himself  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  where  he  busied 
himself  in  some  preparation  for  the 
sick  man. 

Eleanor  knelt,  and,  holding  Gerald's 
hand,  hid  her  face  on  the  bed,  her 
heart,  while  it  was  broken  with  sorrow, 
singing  a  glad  hallelujah  over  the  no- 
bility of  soul  of  the  man  she  loved. 
She  had  come  into  this  scene  with  a 
mind  all  clouded  and  doubtful.  No 
less  had  she  felt  the  horror  of  sacrifi- 
cing this  assassin's  life  than  the  justice 
of  punishing  his  crime.  Even  had  she 
been  herself  the  victim,  she  would  have 
found  it  a  hard  alternative,  and  she  felt 
that  she  dared  not  seek  in  anywise  to 
influence  Gerald's  decision.  And  here 
it  was  decided  by  a  higher  authority 
than  her  own,  a  higher  law  than  man's. 


Mercy,  sweeter  and  stronger  than  jus- 
tice, tender,  human  pity,  divine  forgive- 
ness, shone  in  his  eyes  and  formed  the 
syllables  of  that  blessed  denial  of  his 
enemy's  identity. 

"  Oh,  thank  God !  thank  God  !  my 
love  is  greater  than  justice,  nobler  than 
vengeance,"  sobbed  Eleanor,  kissing 
the  inanimate  hand  which  lay  within 
her  own.  Its  faint  pressure  told  her, 
after  a  little,  that  Gerald  was  returning 
to  his  senses.  Dr.  Fleming  approach- 
ed and,  aided  by  Eleanor,  applied  ev- 
ery restorative  which  skill  and  love 
could  devise. 

"I  must  go  now,  indeed,  Miss  Craw- 
ford," said  Dr.  Fleming;  "but  I  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  I  leave 
my  patient  to  a  perfectly  qualified  dep- 
uty. I  have  left  no  powders  or  pills 
which  you  may  feel  it  on  your  con- 
science to  throw  out  of  window,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
which  betrayed-  his  suspicions  of  her 
dealings  with  some  of  his  prescriptions 
for  Mrs.  Moore;  "but  you  will  see 
that  Rohan  has  perfect  quiet  with  the 
stimulants  which  I  have  directed,  and 
this  draught,  if  he  should  become  more 
feverish." 

So  Eleanor,  aided  by  Nannie  and 
Peter,  took  upon  herself  the  responsi- 
bility of  nursing  her  betrothed  from 
this  close  encounter  with  death  back  to 
life,  and  health,  and  faithful  love. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

ELEANOR  FINDS  HELP. 


ON  the  second  morning  after  their 
arrival  at  Kilrogan,  Norah  and  Tessy 
were  preparing  to  turn  once  more  to- 
ward home.  They  knew  from  Nannie 
of  the  arrest  of  Denis,  and  of  the  re- 
fusal of  Mr.  Rohan  to  identify  him  as 
his  assassin.  But  they  knew  also  that 
he  was  again  in  jail,  and  could  not  al- 
low themselves  to  hope  that  he  would 
be  at  last  acquitted.  Eleanor  found 
time,  even  in  all  her  care  and  grief,  to 
provide  for  their  comfortable  return  to 
home.  Peter  was  to  take  them  a  half- 
day's  journey  on  the  car ;  thence  it 
was  but  a  little  way  to  where  their 
own  would  meet  them.  The  mother 
and  daughter  had  no  voluble  words  at 
command  with  which  to  thank  their 
hostess ;  but  as  Norah  held  Eleanor's 
hand,  she  prayed,  with  streaming,  up- 
lifted eyes,  a  prayer  in  her  Irish  tongue. 
Though  she  could  understand  but  a 
few  words  of  it,  Eleanor  needed  no  in- 
terpreter to  translate  to  her  its  over- 
flowing gratitude,  its  fervent  blessing, 
its  devout  petition  for  all  good  and 
happiness  on  her  and  hers. 

"If  the  young  master's  merciful 
heart,  wid  a  soft  word  from  yerself, 
me  lady,  will  try  an'  sphare  the  old 
father  an'  mother  o'  this  unfortunate 
boy  from  bitter,  black  grief  an'  shame, 
shurely  the  blessin'  o'  Heaven'  'ill  fol- 
low yer  steps,  an'  if  ivcr  a  landlord  had 


tenants  ready  to  serve  him  an'  stan'  by 
him,  it  'ill  be  Mr.  Rohan,  if— if— " 

She  would  have  said  "  if  he  lives," 
but  Eleanor's  face  checked  her. 

"  Whatever  we  can  do,  Mrs.  M'Man- 
us,  trust  us,  will  be  done,  for  the  sake 
of  pity  and  for  the  love  of  the  merci- 
ful Christ,"  she  said,  her  voice  sinking 
to  a  whisper.  "The  day  may  come 
when  we  will  claim  the  love  and  duty 
which  I  believe  you  will  have  ready 
for  us." 

Tessy  found  not  a  word  to  say,  but 
she  raised  the  hand  of  Eleanor,  the 
chosen  love  of  the  man  whom  she, 
poor  Tessy,  had  dared  to  worship,  and 
pressed  on  it  a  long  kiss,  vowing  in 
her  humbled,  sorrowful  heart  to  love 
and  serve  this  gracious  woman  with 
all  a  woman's  fealty  if  ever  she  should 
be  called  on  for  such  devotion. 

"I'll  write  to  ye,  Tessy,"  Nannie 
said  at  parting,  "  whin  some  sort  o' 
peace  and  comfort  comes  among  us 
again.  An'  ye'll  not  be  frettin'  about 
that  young  neighbor  o'  yours.  Ye 
may  trust  to  Miss  Eleanor  an'  Mr. 
Rohan  that  they'll  get  him  off  some 
way." 

Peter  was  already  seated  on  the 
high  "driver's  seat."  He  could  not 
quite  reconcile  it  to  his  own  dignity, 
or  that  of  the  horse  and  car,  to  be  thus 
employed  in  the  conveying  of  Lough 
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Derg  pilgrims  on  their  journey;  now, 
too,  when  many  times  a  day  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  and  fro  between  the 
house  and  Erna  on  some  errand  for 
the  sick  gentleman's  service. 

"  If  they  two  wimmen  came  to  make 
a  station  for  the  good  o'  their  sowls," 
he  said, "  it  ill  becomes  'em  to  set  up 
for  ladies  this  way.  The  grace  they 
got  goin'  roun'  the  hard  stones  o'  the 
Holy  Well  on  their  knees  '11  soon  be 
melted  off  on  the  soft  sate  o'  me  ili- 
gant  kyar.  But  shure  'tis  me  bisness 
to  obey  orders,  an'  far  be  it  from  me 
to  go  again'  the  young  lady's  any- 
how," he  concluded,  with  a  vigorous 
cut  of  the  whip,  a  part  of  which  at 
least  fell  to  the  horse's  share.  "  'Twill 
take  a  nate  bit  o'  the  fat  off  ye,  Alder- 
man !"  The  name  was  a  sudden  in- 
spiration; but  Peter  knew  a  genuine 
flash  of  genius  when  he  uttered  it,  and 
thenceforth  Kilrogan's  steed  was  "Al- 
derman "  for  evermore. 

"  Mother,"  said  Tessy,  as  they  turn- 
ed down  the  road  and  lost  sight  of 
Kilrogan, "  maybe  Lough  Derg  is  the 
place  for  some  to  get  comfort  to  their 
hearts  an'  ease  from  their  sins;  but 
I'm  thinkin'  that  God  takes  any  place 
he  thinks  best  to  show  a  poor  body 
the  inside  o'  her  soul  an'  make  her 
sensible  o'  her  folly  an'  selfishness ;  an', 
after  all,  my  rale  station  was  made  at 
Kilrogan  above  there,  an'  not  on  the 
bare  stones  about  St.  Gamin's  Church." 

"Yis,  darlin',"  answered  her  moth- 
er, "  we  wint  through  a  worse  penance 
there  than  e'er  a  wan  the  priest  iver 
put  on  \is.  An'  now  we  have  to  try 
an'  break  the  sorrow  to  that  poor  fa- 
ther an'  mother  at  home." 

"But  maybe,  mother,  we  needn't 
brathe  a  word  av  it  at  all;  anyway 
we'll  wait  an'  see  what'll  be  done." 

To  this  Norah  agreed,  and  had  rea- 


son afterward  to  be  glad  of  havinsr 
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"  kept  a  quiet  tongue." 

Peter,  after  a  while,  condescended  to 
take  a  little  notice  of  the  "  wimmen." 
He  established  a  conversation,  in  which 
Norah  sustained  the  chief  share,  for 
Tessy's  mind  was  busy  with  conject- 
ures, and  plans,  and  resolves  for  the 
future. 

They  stopped  at  the  little  town  of 
Maguire's  Bridge,  whence  they  sent 
word  home  that  night  for  the  Rathlinn 
car  to  meet  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  next  day  they  found  themselves  at 
the  farm,  welcomed  by  Brian,  and  Win- 
ny  Moriarty,  vice-regent  in  Norah's  ab- 
sence, and  the  whole  minority  of  chil- 
dren and  farm-hands. 

It  might  have  been  the  excitement 
of  the  scene  at  his  bedside  Avhich  hin- 
dered Gerald's  wound  from  healing  "  by 
first  intention."  He  suffered  much, 
and  the  fever  was  severe.  The  doc- 
tor was  too  carefully  careless  and  too 
laboriously  at  ease  in  his  manner  to 
give  Eleanor  assurance  of  safety.  Her 
heart  sank,  and  fear  brooded  over  her 
like  a  heavy  cloud.  After  four  or  five 
days  of  constant  watching  and  attend- 
ance, Dr.  Fleming  felt  that  her  tense 
nerves,  her  worn,  anxious  look,  called 
for  his  interference. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said  to 
her,  "of  all  the  important  things  to 
Mr.  Rohan's  recovery,  none  is  of  such 
importance  as  bringing  a  bright  and 
hopeful  spirit  about  him.  This  anx- 
iety and  close  confinement  will  soon 
unfit  you  for  a  nurse's  duties.  Do,  I 
beg — nay,  I  command  you — go  into  the 
fresh  air  this  afternoon  —  quite  away 
from  the  house.  If  you  will  come  to 
my  office  for  a  prescription  which  I  shall 
have  ready,  you  can  save  me  from  a 
second  visit  to-day,  and  I  need  the  time 
for  another  and  more  distant  patient." 
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Eleanor  promised  obedience,  and 
that  afternoon,  having  left  Nannie  in 
charge  of  the  sick-room,  she  set  out  on 
the  old  familiar  road  to  Erna.  In  this 
crisis  of  her  life  she  seemed  to  be  liv- 
ing her  whole  past  and  present  at  once. 
There  was  no  vague  hint  or  expecta- 
tion of  the  future;  it  was  like  a  re- 
hearsal of  all  she  had  suffered  or  en- 
joyed. Half  unconsciously  she  passed 
over  the  lonely  country  road  and  en- 
tered the  narrow  street  of  Erna.  Hav- 
ing received  the  package  at  Dr.  Flem- 
ing's, she  turned  again  toward  home. 
How  lonely  she  felt!  Oh,  if  her 
mother  had  lived  !  if  she  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  a  sister !  For  al- 
most the  first  time  in  her  life  she  long- 
ed for  a  woman -friend  to  whom  she 
could  talk  out  all  her  love,  her  sorrow, 
her  fear  for  Gerald's  life.  To  bear 
this  heavy  burden  alone  and  unhelped 
seemed  quite  beyond  her  strength. 

Without  definite  intention  she  took 
the  street  leading  up  to  the  old  "preach- 
ing-house." It  was  prayer -meeting 
evening,  and  the  door  stood  open,  show- 
ing the  interior,  shadowy  and  cavern- 
ous as  of  old.  A  few  feeble  lights 
glimmered  in  the  darkness,  although 
outside  the  evening  air  was  filled  with 
the  warm,  soft  radiance  left  to  it  by  j 
the  vanished  sun,  the  crescent  moon 
and  slow- coming  stars  blending  with 
and  sustaining  it  till  they  could  trans- 
fuse it  into  their  purer  light.  Eleanor 
entered,  and  seated  herself  on  a  form 
near  the  door,  hardly  knowing  whither 
she  had  come  or  wherefore.  If  she 
had  been  a  Catholic,  her  heart  might 
have  found  the  utterance  it  needed  in 
a  Catholic  church  before  a  shrine, 
breathing  an  "Ave  Maria"  or  an  "Ag- 
nus Dei ;"  but  Eleanor  was  a  Protes- 
tant of  Protestants,  needing  to  the  ut- 
most the  right  of  freedom  for  soul  and 


conscience,  the  liberty  of  growth  and 
progress  in  all  faith  and  hope  for  this 
life  and  the  future;  and  the  people 
among  whom  she  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  regarded  her  as  having 
forsaken  their  faith,  and  lost  her  hope 
of  salvation  in  her  apostasy.  The 
leader  who  from  the  desk  gave  out  the 
hymn  was  a  meek  old  man,  a  warm 
friend  of  her  father;  and  as  his  broken 
voice  led  the  uncertain  tones  of  his 
small  congregation,  Eleanor  forgot,  or 
did  not  notice,  the  mean  surroundings, 
but  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  nearness 
of  purer  intelligences,  felt  her  spirit 
mingling  with  theirs  and  ascending  in 
the  aspiration  of  the  hymn.  It  was 
the  same  one  which  she  had  sung  for 
hev  father  on  the  last  night  of  their 
earthly  communing — 

"  Being  of  beings,  God  of  love," 

and  her  lonely,  loving  heart  found  in 
this  simple,  solemn  worship  such  up- 
lifting and  strengthening  as  she  might 
in  vain  have  sought  kneeling  in  the 
splendor  of  arch  and  dome  and  jewel- 
tinted  oriel,  with  music  floating  round 
her,  divine  enough  to  bring  the  seraph- 
ic host  to  echo  the  celestial  strains. 

She  left  the  place  unseen  by  every 
one  but  old  Davy,  whose  reverence  for 
the  "  house  "  and  the  service  was  too 
great  to  allow  him  to  accost  even  the 
"  young  mistress."  With  a  lighter 
heart,  Eleanor  walked  back  to  Kilro- 
gan.  Nature,  unsympathizing  and  un- 
responsive to  the  indifferent  or  uncon- 
scious mind,  needs  but  the  cry  of  a  hu- 
man heart  for  consolation  and  compan- 
ionship to  answer,  full-voiced  and  elo- 
quent, with  unstinted  sympathy  and 
tender  ministrations.  The  heavy  veil 
of  her  hopelessness  was  lifted,  and  El- 
eanor drew  from  tree  and  field,  flowery 
hedge-row  and  gliding  stream,  friendly 
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and  intimate  help  and  counsel.  She 
heard  whispers  of  hope  and  cheer,  an- 
swers full  of  understanding  of  the  deep 
experience  through  which  she  had 
come,  and  the  wide,  low-stooping  sky 
bent  over  and  enfolded  her  with  a  great 


comfort  of  wise,  protecting  love  and 
care.  As  she  entered  the  door  of  Kil- 
rogan  she  had  well  fulfilled  the  doctor's 
prescription,  and  bore  with  her  a  bright 
confidence,  a  strong  faith,  and  a  serene 
spirit. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


ME.  NORTH  COMPOUNDS  A  FELONY. 


FOK  some  days  after  this  Gerald 
still  lay  in  the  torment  of  pain  and  fe- 
ver; one  lung  was,  unhappily,  wound- 
ed, although  slightly,  and  Dr.  Fleming's 
utmost  watchfulness,  care,  and  skill 
were  employed  to  save  him.  All  his 
nurse's  powers  of  tendance,  thought, 
and  foresight,  and  his  own  youth  and 
vigor  of  constitution,  were  needed. 
But  at  last  Eleanor,  worn  out  with 
watching  and  anxiety,  could  leave  the 
sick-room  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time; 
and  in  her  own  white-curtained  little 
chamber  she  lay  down  to  weep  tears 
of  thankful  happiness  in  the  certainty 
that  Gerald  Rohan's  life  was  out  of 
danger. 

Whatever  hours  of  the  day  or  night 
Dr.  Fleming  could  spare  or  steal  from 
his  other  duties  he  gave  to  Gerald. 
Besides  the  warm  personal  friendship 
which  he  felt  for  him,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  case  —  an  unusually 
interesting  one  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Fleming's  consent 
was  obtained,  Mr.  North  visited  Ger- 
ald, and  conversed  seriously  with  him 
on  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing 
toward  Denis  Kiernan.  He  represent- 
ed to  him  the  almost  guilty  leniency 
which  he  was  exercising  toward  so 


great  a  criminal;  but  Gerald  was  im- 
movable. 

"  Dear  friend,"  he  said,  "  don't  think 
me  either  weak  or  obstinate  in  this 
matter.  I  take  a  great  share  of  that 
young  fellow's  guilt  on  myself.  He 
ought  to  have  known  me  in  some  oth- 
er light  than  that  of  his  enemy.  If  I 
had  half  done  my  duty  toward  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  tenants,  he  would  have 
so  known  me.  And  then,  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  should  have  been 
considerate  to  him,  I  let  my  hot  temper 
drive  me  into  an  exhibition  of  arro- 
gance of  which  I  am  ashamed  to  think 
now.  True,  my  sins  against  him,  mul- 
tiplied tenfold,  would  be  a  poor  excuse 
for  his  dastardly  attempt  on  my  life; 
but  you  see  that  is  still  left  me,  and 
I  can  surely  make  a  better  use  of  it 
than  to  consign  a  young  fellow  like 
him  to  an  existence  of  misery  and 
shame." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  may  never  have 
to  repent  it.  How  can  you  answer  for 
letting  such  a  character  loose  on  soci- 
ety ?  I  fear  I  have  exceeded  my  own 
magisterial  authority  in  the  exercise 
of  discrimination,  and  may  be  charge- 
able with  compounding  a  felony.  Cer- 
tainly, we  must  get  the  fellow  out  of 
the  country  as  fast  as  we  can." 
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"Ah  !  then,  you  will  help  me  in  that 
too,"  said  Gerald.  "  That  is  good  of 
you,  and  like  yourself.  See,  now,  how 
things  submit  and  arrange  themselves, 
once  one  has  taken  a  clear  resolve  to 
do  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best.  I 
felt  so  troubled  about  how  I  was  to 
manage  the  getting  him  off.  With  El- 
eanor's help,  I  have  sent  home  for  mon- 
ey, knowing  it  would  be  the  first  need, 
and  that  at  least  is  ready.  I  want  him 
sent  as  far  from  Ireland  as  we  can  find 
a  place  for  him.  Already,  you  know, 
some  of  my  poorer  tenants  are  in  Aus- 
tralia; let  him"  (the  name  of  the  young 
farmer  was  never  mentfoned  between 
these  two)  "  be  sent  there,  if  possible, 
and  as  speedily  as  a  ship  can  be  found 
for  him  to  sail  in.  I  will  place  a  small 
sum  of  money  to  his  credit  in  Sydney, 
enough  to  give  him  a  chance  to  make 
an  honest  beginning.  Don't  think  me 
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quixotic,"  Gerald  added,  with  a  slight 
flush.  "I  remember  the  look  in  that 
fellow's  eyes  as  he  stood  there  at  the 
bed-foot,  and  I  believe  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  his  redemption  ;  and,  after  all,  it 


is  more  than  half  sheer  selfishness  that 
makes  me  impatient  to  get  him  out  of 
the  country  and  out  of  my  thoughts. 
Until  he  is  gone  I  can't  feel  that  my 
own  life  is  clear  and  ready  for  new  and 
vigorous  action." 

Mr.  North,  having  once  undertaken 
the  mission,  would  not  be  dilatory  or 
half-hearted  in  fulfilling  it.  He  pro- 
cured Denis  Kiernan's  release  from 
the  jail  the  next  day ;  met  him,  unno- 
ticed by  any  of  his  Erna  friends,  and 
giving  him  a  little  money  and  the  tick- 
et for  his  passage  to  Sydney,  sent  him 
on  his  journey  to  Liverpool,  with  an 
admonition  to  repentance  and  reform 
which  was  really  quite  as  eloquent  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  ultimately  more  ef- 
fective, than  his  missionary  -  meeting 
speechifying.  He  said  nothing  to  Ger- 
ald, until,  about  a  week  after  their  last 
recorded  conversation,  he  brought  him 
a  note  from  the  ship's  agent  certify- 
ing that  Denis  Kiernan,  late  of  Mon- 
hill,  County  Leitrim,  had  that  day  tak- 
en passage  in  the  ship  Python  for 
Sydney. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

CONVALESCENCE  AND  COURTESIES. 


FROM  the  villa  came  every  day  in- 
quiries and  messages,  with  fruits  and 
flowers ;  and  from  Ennismore  a  note, 
which  Gerald,  with  a  well-pleased  face, 
handed  to  Eleanor  to  read.  It  was  in 
reply  to  a  few  lines  which  he  had  dic- 
tated to  the  doctor,  conveying  to  Lady 
Ennismore. the  tidings  of  his  mishap, 
his  place  of  abode,  and  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Crawford. 

"  Look  here,  Eleanor ;  this  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  her  old  ladyship,"  he 
said.  The  note,  written  in  a  quaint, 
stiff  hand,  expressed  deep  concern  for 
Gerald's  wound, but  congratulated  him 
on  the  compensation  which  fate  had 
permitted  in  decreeing  that  the  mis- 
fortune should  happen  at  Kilrogan. 
She  desired  her  admiring  respects  and 
regards  to  be  given  to  the  young  lady 
whom  it  would  soon  be  her  pleasure  to 
salute  as  the  wife  of  her  old  friend's 
son.  A  superb  basket  of  late  roses 
came  with  the  note  for  Eleanor ;  fruit 
and  game,  and  some  new  books  for  Ro- 
han. 

Eleanor's  pleasure  in  the  messages 
and  the  flowers  was  a  little  temper- 
ed by  a  regret  that  this  engagement 
should  thus,  in  its  first  freshness,  be  so 
generally  known.  The  old  dowager's 
knowledge  of  it  was  not  so  unpleasant ; 
but  she  felt  that  every  one  in  Erna 
who  knew  her  name  or  Rohan's  was 


busy  extracting  from  the  "accident" 
(as  Gerald  had  induced  the  doctor  and 
Mr.  North  to  proclaim  the  wound  he 
had  received);  and  the  announcement 
of  his  engagement,  as  much  gossip  as 
the  busy-tongued  population  of  a  small 
town  could  force  such  exciting  events 
to  yield.  She  hid  her  feeling  of  cha- 
grin from  Gerald,  however,  knowing 
well  that  his  instant  declaration  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  her  had 
saved  her  from  many  a  false  and  un- 
kind remark. 

"When  Gerald  was  able  to  leave  his 
room,  the  apples  were  ripening  in  Kil- 
rogan orchard.  An  easy- chair  was 
placed  for  him  under  one  royal  old 
tree,  gnarled  and  mossy  and  of  wide- 
spreading  branches.  There,  in  the  soft 
warmth  of  the  early  September  days, 
he  sat,  with  Eleanor  beside  him,  read- 
ing much  to  him;  but  most  of  all, 
through  frank,  unrestrained,  and  heart- 
ful  talk  they  made  acquaintance  with 
each  other's  mind  and  heart.  Gerald 
spoke  of  his  mother  oftenest;  her  love 
for  her  home  and  the  people  of  Anna- 
dale,  her  projects  for  helping  them  to 
better  lives.  ."  One  plan  which  she  had 
just  finished  thinking  out,  was  a  school 
to  teach  the  young  girls  to  embroider 
muslin,  an  industry  which  has  advanced 
to  a  lucrative  employment  in  Ireland 
since  she  was  taken  away.  If  you 
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can  only  take  up  the  project  and  put 
it  into  practice,  I  think  you  will  find  it 
a  vast  help  in  the  employment  of  the 
idle  hands,  which  can  be  made  useful 
and  self-supporting." 

He  told  Eleanor  much  of  the  M'Man- 
us  family,  their  fidelity  and  worthiness. 
In  speaking  of  Tessy,  he  was  as  care- 
ful of  her  name,  as  reverential  to  her 
youth  and  innocence,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  North  her- 
self. But  Eleanor's  woman's  wit,  as 
she  heard  of  the  warning  letter,  the 
jealousy  of  Kiernan,  could  not  fail  to 
suggest  to  her  a  true  reading  of  the 
sad  little  love  sorrow  through  which 
the  lovely  rustic  had  passed ;  but  nei- 
ther did  her  lips  betray  her  thoughts 
of  Tessy's  motives  and  feelings. 

The  true  relation  of  Nannie  to  Mrs. 
Moore  and  her  future  inheritance  of 
the  old  home  was  all  discussed  be- 
tween them.  Eleanor  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  make  Nannie  aware  of  it  all, 
and  asked  for  Gerald's  advice. 

"  Well,  Eleanor,  I  should  simply 
leave  it  to  time  and  the  fittest  mo- 
ment. You  will  know  that  when  it 
comes.  Mrs.  Moore  may  live  for  many 
years.  If  this  trouble  has  passed  from 
her  mind,  as  you  say  it  appeal's  to 
have  done,  her  last  years  will  be  so 
quiet  and  unruffled  she  may  keep  Nan- 
nie out  of  Kilrogan  inheritance  for  a 
good  while.  Meantime,  my  dearest,  it 
will  make  your  leaving  the  old  aunt 
much  easier  for  us  all.  Then,  I  think, 
it  will  be  right  for  Nannie  to  know 
her  proper  position  here." 

And,  after  all,  it  had  fallen  to  Nan- 
nie's lot  to  tell  Mrs.  Moore  of  the  at- 
tack on  Gerald's  life,  of  his  presence  in 
Kilrogan,  and  his  long  sickness.  She 
smoothed  it  over  in  the  telling  as  much 

& 

as  possible,  making  it  appear  rather  as 
an  accident  easily  cured.  Mrs.  Moore's 


quiet  and  almost  childish  indifference 
to  outward  events  made  Nannie's  task 
much  easier. 

"  Weel,  Nannie,  it's  for  yersel'  to  see 
to  the  house  an'  them  'at  ye  tak  intil 
it,  for  ye  know  now  'at  all's  comin'  to 
ye  at  the  last." 

Nannie  felt  a  sort  of  terror  to  see, 
as  she  thought,  the  rapidity  with  which 
"  th'  ould  madam's "  mind  was  giving 
way. 

"  It'll  be  Miss  Eleanor  she's  thinkin' 
about,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Lord  be 
praised!  there'll  be  right  an'  justice 
done  to  her,  at  all  events.  I  must  tell 
her  as  soon  as  iver  she  can  listen  to 
me." 

Nannie  had  to  wait  for  many  days 
for  that  opportunity,  for  this  odd 
speech  of  Mrs.  Moore's  had  been  made 
to  her  in  the  earlier  time  of  Gerald's 
illness. 

Mrs.  North,  with  her  faithful  lieuten- 
ant, Miss  Irwin,  and  the  children,  had 
returned  from  their  sea -side  holiday. 
Mr.  North  brought  the  news  to  Gerald 
and  Eleanor  as  they  were  sitting  in 
the  orchard,  and  a  note  for  Mr.  Rohan, 
which  he,  at  Mr.  North's  request,  read 
immediately : 

"  MY  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIEND  "  (it  be- 
gan),— "  I  am  coming  to-morrow  to  see 
you.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
in  a  note  congratulations,  condolences, 
and  all  manner  of  fair  speeches,  such 
as  your  late  adventures  and  your  happy 
expectations  demand.  Will  my  dear 
Miss  Crawford  also  receive  me,  and  let 
me  wish  her  joy  of  having  so  material- 
ly helped  (as  the  doctor  tells  me  she 
has)  to  nurse  you  back  to  the  life  which 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  make  a  better  use 
of  than  the  one  which  you  intend — 
the  devotion  of  it  to  her  sweet  self?  I 
shall  bring  the  carriage,  and  take  you 
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both  back  with  me  for  a  long  afternoon 
with   us    all.     I   have   Dr.   Fleming's 
sanction  for  it.     Your  sincere  friend, 
"  EMILY  A.  NORTH." 

"  Out  of  bitter,  sweetness,"  murmur- 
ed Gerald  to  himself,  as  he  handed 
Eleanor  the  note  with  a  smile,  remem- 
bering his  last  conversation  with  his 
fair  and  prudent  friend.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  very  glad  to  find  what  an  ami- 
cable attitude  she  had  chosen  to  as- 
sume, glad  to  shield  his  love  from  any 
slight  or  sting,  great  or  little ;  and  Mrs. 
North's  welcome  of  his  bride  to  her 
"  class  "  would  be  useful  as  influencing 
the  ladies  of  his  own  county.  Elea- 
nor, too,  wisely  accepted  the  proffered 
olive-branch.  Her  mind  was  always 
too  full  of  healthy  interests  to  keep 
account  of  petty  annoyances,  and  only 
a  very  faint  shadow  of  Mrs.  North's 
unkind  manner  and  speech  at  their 
last  meeting  remained  with  her.  Mr. 
North  was  empowered  to  take  back  a 
ready  acceptance  of  the  visit  and  the 
invitation  to  return  to  the  villa;  and 
the  morrow  brought  Mrs.  North  and 
Georgy,  shy,  but  radiant  with  delight 
at  being  the  friend  of  a  real  bride- 
elect.  As  to  her  mother,  no  shade  of 
embarrassment  was  suffered  to  appear. 
She  was  the  same  sunny,  genial  friend 
and  hostess  she  had  been  in  the  days 
of  Eleanor's  visit.  It  was  a  veritable 
holiday  to  Miss  Irvvin  and  the  children 
to  have  Eleanor  and  Rohan  with  them 
again.  Georgy  took  her  tall  brother 
Fred  aside  mysteriously. 

"Fred,"  she  began,  solemnly,  "  they 
are  going  to  be  married  !  Fred,  you 
know  I  told  you  it  would  turn  out 
so!" 

"  Oh  yes !  just  as  if  a  girl  can  see  a 
pretty  young  woman  and  a  nice  fellow 
within  a  mile  of  each  other  without 


planning  a  love-affair  and  a  wedding !" 
said  Fred,  from  the  superior  heights 
of  masculine  logic.  "  The  next  thing, 
you'll  be  finding  a  wife  for  Frank 
Stanley,  I  suppose." 

"  No,"  answered  Georgy,  with  a  sud- 
den blush, "  he  can  look  out  for  him- 
self;  besides,  I  don't  think  I  had  much 
to  do  with  Miss  Crawford's  '  finding,' 
as  you  call  it." 

"And  when  is  the  wedding  to  be, 
Eleanor  ? — you  will  let  me  call  you  El- 
eanor, dear,  will  you  not  ?"  said  Mrs. 
North,  as  they  sat  at  the  open  window 
of  the  drawing-room  after  dinner — 
served  much  earlier  in  consideration  of 
the  invalid's  ride  home. 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  it,  indeed — 
the  time,  I  mean,"  said  Eleanor,  with  a 
deep  blush.  "The  only  step  I  have 
taken  toward  making  any  change  in 
my  life  is  the  resigning  of  my  position 
in  Miss  Henley's  school." 

"  How  glad  you  must  have  been  to 
do  that !  What  an  escape  you  make 
from  that  drudgery !" 

"I  never  felt  it  so,  indeed,  Mrs. 
North.  I  love,  I  always  did  love 
teaching,  when  I  am  free  to  teach  ac- 
cording to  my  best  ideas.  And,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  little  laugh, "  what  may 
appear  still  stranger  to  you,  I  found  it 
very  pleasant  to  eat  my  '  brown  breid  ' 
after  I  had  earned  it,  like  Maggie  in 
the  Scotch  ballad.  You  don't  know 
how  dignified  and  precious  money  can 
become  till  you  feel  it  in  your  hand, 
the  fair  wages  of  honest  work.  I 
doubt  if  I  shall  ever  quite  reconcile 
myself  to  taking  money  even  from — 
her  color  deepened,  and  a  sweet  love- 
light  filled  her  eyes  —  "from  my  hus- 
band." 

Mrs.  North  almost  groaned.  The 
future  mistress  of  Annadale  talking 
about  brown  bread  and  wages  earned ! 
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Good  heavens  !  what  were  people  com- 
ing to  ? 

Eleanor  went  on  to  speak  of  Ro- 
han's project  for  the  employment  of 
the  girls  of  his  tenantry  in  the  work- 
ing of  muslin.  "I  have  been  finding 
out  all  I  could  about  it,"  she  said — "it 
is  really  growing  into  an  immense  in- 
dustry, and  the  women  and  girls  from 
the  very  poorest  classes  are  not  only 
cleanly,  prettily,  and  steadily  employ- 
ed, but  are  supporting  themselves  and 
often  materially  helping  their  families. 
If  I  can  also  combine  with  the  occupa- 
tion some  elements  of  mental  training 
and  health,  which  I  think  are  wanting 
now,  to  the  embroidering  schools,  it 
will  be  just  the  work  I  wish  for — just 
such  work  as  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Rohan 
would  have  chosen  to  do.  But  to  sit 
all  day  stooping  and  straining  the  eyes 
must  be  very  bad,  and  in  the  end  bad 
also  for  the  'sprigging,'  I  think  the 
people  call  it." 

Mrs.  North  laughed  merrily.  "  That 
reminds  me  of  meeting  at  the  sea- 
shore a  good  fellow  who  brought  us 
shell -fish,"  she  said.  "He  told  me, 
with  the  true  Irish  pride  in  a  large 
family,  that  that  morning  there  was  a 
new  arrival.  'And  what  is  it,  Thady  ?' 
I  asked  him  —  'boy  or  girl?'  'Oh! 
God  be  praised,  'tis  a  "sprigger," 
ma'am !'  he  said,  with  a  delighted 
look." 

Eleanor  smiled.  "Does  not  that 
justify  my  belief  in  the  dignity  of  la- 
bor for  woman  when  it  is  paid  with 
money  ?"  she  said. 

Eleanor  could  not  know  then  that 
she  was  already  touching  the  question 
which  even  in  her  own  later  day  would 


form  the  subject  of  grave  debates  and 
occupy  the  minds  of  wise  statesmen — 
to  its  clear  and  happy  solution,  let  us 
hope. 

A  little  while  passed  among  the 
pleasant  family  group  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Rohan  and  Eleanor  took 
their  seat  in  Mr.  North's  carriage  to 
return  to  Kilrogan.  It  would  have 
been  dark  at  that  hour,  for  the  even- 
ing falls  early  in  September  in  Ireland, 
but  the  moon  lit  up  the  road  and  the 
hedges  and  fields.  As  they  passed  the 
lane  where  Gerald  had  so  nearly  met 
his  death,  Eleanor,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  since  that  night,  gave  way 
to  strong  emotions.  She  burst  into 
a  sudden  violent  weeping,  which  for  a 
time  was  uncontrollable.  Gerald  could 
only  hold  her  close  to  his  heart  and  let 
the  emotion  exhaust  itself. 

"  My  love,  my  love  !  I  believed  that, 
in  the  very  moment  we  had  found  each 
other  so  dear,  I  had  forever  lost  you," 
she  sobbed.  "The  horror,  the  agony 
of  that  belief,  will  leave  a  thrill  of  pain 
in  my  heart  for  all  my  life.  Yet,"  she 
went  on,  as  she  grew  calmer, "  I  might 
never  have  found  out  the  depths  of 
our  love  but  for  that  awful  hour ;  and 
oh,  Gerald,  Gerald !  I  found  out,  too, 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  one  to  whom 
I  had  given  my  love !  Oh !  it  was 
heaven  to  see  that  light  of  forgiveness 
and  pity  in  your  eyes  as  you  denied  the 
knowledge  of  that  wretched  man ;  for 
I  knew  you  as  noble  and  good  as  even 
my  heart  would  have  you  !" 

Could  a  lover  have  sweeter  reward 
for  suffering  than  Gerald  reaped  in 
that  quiet  mooqlight  ride  to  Kilro- 
gan? 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


NANNIE  GETS  PROMOTION. 


A  FEW  days  later,  and  Gerald  was 
sufficiently  well  to  return  to  Anna- 
dale,  where  his  presence  was  greatly 
needed.  He  took  with  him  Eleanor's 
promise  to  be  ready  for  their  quiet 
wedding  when  he  should  return  a  fort- 
night thence.  Dr.  Fleming  had  coun- 
selled a  few  months'  residence  in  some 
warm,  quiet  nook  of  France  or  Italy, 
and  strictly  enjoined  on  Eleanor  the 
duty  of  accompanying  him;  but  she 
needed  no  very  great  compulsion.  It 
was  not  always  so  happily  arranged 
for  her  to  feel  duty  secondary  to  incli- 
nation, and  now  nothing  in  life  could 
weigh  against  the  importance  of  help- 
ing Gerald  Rohan  to  leave  his  affairs 
at  home  in  such  order  as  they  could 
accomplish,  and  then  go  with  him,  to 
think  only  of  his  perfect  restoration  to 
health. 

The  evening  after  Gerald  had  left 
Kilrogan,  Mr.  North,  like  the  good 
friend  he  was,  having  offered  to  bear 
him  company,  Eleanor  sat  at  her  aunt's 
side,  and  again  there  was  a  bright  fire 
in  the  grate,  for  the  old  madam  was 
feeble,  and  felt  the  autumn  chill.  She 
had  missed  Eleanor  much,  for  all  her 
dependence  on  Nannie's  care,  and  felt 
content  at  having  her  again  near.  El- 
eanor had  made  the  fact  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage  at  last  clear  to 
Mrs.  Moore,  and  felt  that  in  the  sense 


of  loneliness  which  it  had  brought  to 
her  aunt's  mind  she  would  find  the  fit- 
test opportunity  of  placing  Nannie  in 
her  rightful  relation  to  the  solitary 
woman. 

"Dear  aunt,  will  you  not  let  me 
bring  Nannie  in  now,  and  tell  her  what 
she  must  soon  know,  and  what  will 
make  you  happier  to  have  her  under- 
stand ?" 

The  old  woman  trembled.  "She'll 
owe  me  a  sair  grudge,  Eleanor,  for 
keepin'  her  out  o'  her  own  so  lang." 

"  Nay,  indeed,  you  need  fear  nothing 
of  that  kind,  aunt.  Little  Nannie  has 
too  big  and  loving  a  heart  to  keep  en- 
mity. I  will  answer  for  her.  I  may 
call  her  aunt,  then  ?" 

Mrs.  Moore  nodded,  and  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  closing  her  eyes  as  if  in 
pain.  Just  then  Nannie  brought  in 
the  tea-tray,  having  assumed  that  ser- 
vice since  Mrs.  Moore's  illness. 

"  Nannie,  my  aunt  and  I  want  you 
to  stay  and  have  tea  with  us  this  even- 
ing. She  will  not  have  you  go  to  the 
kitchen  any  longer." 

Nannie  set  down  the  tray  with  a  lit- 
tle jerk  and  start  of  surprise.  Elea- 
nor looked  at  her  with  curious  interest, 
in  the  light  of  the  revelation  which 
was  coming  to  her.  Her  own  compan- 
ionship, her  care  of  the  little  hand- 
maid's dress  and  person,  had  developed 
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in  Nannie  many  attractive  qualities. 
She  was  neatly  dressed ;  as  a  plain 
Methodist  would  consider,  quite  suffi- 
ciently for  any  lady.  Her  fine  and 
abundant  hair,  of  a  deep  brown,  was 
carefully  if  plainly  arranged ;  her  round 
little  face  was  pleasant  to  look  on, 
with  its  healthy  color,  white  teeth,  and 
bright,  intelligent  eyes.  "A  better 
representative  of  the  Moores  than  ever 
poor  aunt  was,"  thought  Eleanor, 
"God  bless  her  faithful  soul!"  She 
thought  of  all  she  had  been  to  herself, 
her  father,  and  her  mother,  in  her  life 
of  unselfish  and  noble,  because  loving, 
service ;  and  she  felt  it  no  slight  addi- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  her  own  lot  to 
know  Nannie  Moore,  as  she  must  now 
call  her,  placed  in  comfort,  and  exalted 
to  a  station  much  higher  than  any  to 
which  the  little  woman  would  ever 
have  aspired,  but  not  too  exalted  for 
her  worth  or  her  capacity  to  fill  well 
and  worthily.  The  slight  meal  passed 
over  in  silence  almost,  Eleanor  ponder- 
ing on  how  she  could  best  unfold  the 
tale  of  her  birth  to  Nannie.  "When 
they  sat  in  the  light  of  the  bog  fir- 
roots,  Eleanor  took  Nannie's  small 
brown  hand  in  hers,  and  began,  with  a 
little  shake  in  her  voice, 

"You  must  try  to  take  my  place 
here  now,  Nannie ;  for  Mrs.  Moore 
wishes  you  to  feel  that  you  can  be 
no  longer  a  servant.  Can  you  guess 
why,  Nannie  dear  ?  Have  you  never 
thought  you  might  have  some  rights 
in  this  house  ?" 

Some  hints  let  fall  by  old  Peggy  had 
given  to  Nannie  a  suspicion  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  but  the  dread  of  il- . 
legitimacy  —  a  disgrace  of  the  deepest 
dye  among  the  lowly,  respectable  Irish 
— had  made  her  hide  such  suspicion 
even  from  herself. 

"  Miss  Eleanor,  darlin',  I'd  rather  not 


know  of  it,  even  if  I  am  somehow  con- 
nected wid — "  She  looked  at  Mrs. 
Moore,  who  still  remained  quiet  and 
silent. 

"But,  Nannie,  it  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of ;  only  poor  aunty  here  feels 
that  perhaps  you  will  be  angry  with 
her  for  not  telling  you  of  it  long,  long 
ago,  and  for  not  keeping  yon  here  in 
your  own  home,  instead  of  letting  you 
live  as  our  servant." 

"  If  it  was  a  slave,  Miss  Eleanor,  I'd 
rather  ha'  been  that  to  your  darlin' 
mother  an'  yer  own  self  than  misthress 
of  all  Kilrogan." 

"Eh,  Nannie  !  that's  jist  what  ye'll 
be,  thin  !"  said  Mrs.  Moore,  leaning 
forward.  "Ye're  the  lawful  daughter 
o'  David  Moore,  my  husband,  an'  his 
first  wife,  Aileen  Humphreys.  I  was 
varra  wrong  an'  ill  doin'  to  ye — "  She 
was  going  on,  but  Nannie  stopped  her 
hurriedly. 

"  God's  sake,  ma'am,  say  that  again, 
an'  bless  ye  for  it ! — the  lawful  daugh- 
ter, ye  said  ?" 

"  Yis,  Nannie  woman,  pairfeckly  law- 
ful, an'  the  rightful  inhairiter  o'  Kil- 
rogan." 

"  An'  Miss  Eleanor  ?  No,  no,"  said 
Nannie.  "She's  the  one  has  a  right  to 
her  mother's  home -place.  Don't  tell 
me  'at  a  dawshy  little  thing  like  me  is 
to  step  into  her  shoes.  I'll  not  agree 
to  it ;  I'll  not  stan'  it  at  all." 

"You  can't  help  it,  Nannie  dear," 
said  Eleanor,  half  laughing,  half  cry- 
ing; "besides,  you  see,  I  would  have 
to  leave  it  all,  now  that  I  am  going  to 
be  Gerald  Rohan's  wife.  And  it  is  all 
that  makes  me  content  to  leave  you 
and  aunt  here,  knowing  that  you  will 
be  a  good  daughter  to  her,  and  the  fit 
mistress  of  Kilrogan." 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Nannie  to 
accept  the  position  of  supplanter  of 
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Miss  Eleanor  —  that  was  the  unpleas- 
ant thought  that  rose  above  all  consid- 
erations of  benefit  to  herself.  Even 
her  thankfulness  and  satisfaction  at 
learning  her  mother's  wifehood  and 
her  own  respectable  birth  gave  place 
to  the  distressing  thought  that  she  was 
depriving  Eleanor  of  her  lawful  inher- 
itance. 

A  few  days  reconciled  her  to  the  in- 
evitable necessity  of  the  position,  and 
then  she  turned  her  thoughts  to  find- 
ing out  how  much  of  the  personal 
property  and  the  money  which  Mrs. 
Moore  had  wasted  her  life  in  hoard- 
ing could  be  by  any  legal  possibility 
transferred  to  Eleanor. 

Martha  and  Peter  were  made  aware 
of  the  change  in  Nannie's  lot.  Peter 
took  the  news  without  much  show  of 
rejoicing.  In  his  opinion,  too,  Elea- 
nor was  the  one  proper  owner  of  the 
farm ;  but  Nannie's  accession  was  more 
agreeable  than  if  a  stranger  had  come. 

Martha  for  a  while  felt  a  natural  re- 
bellion against  submitting  to  the  au- 
thority of  one  so  lately  in  her  own 
class,  and  meditated  the  acceptance  of 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  "  douce " 
man,  a  miller,  and  a  good,  old-fashioned 
Presbyterian  like  herself.  But  there 
was  no  hurry,  and  Kilrogan  kitchen 
was  not  a  bad  place  in  which  to  re- 
flect on  future  proceedings. 

Nannie's  claims  to  be  the  represent- 
ative of  "the  old  stock"  were  great- 
ly advanced,  in  Peter's  estimation,  by 
her  taking  him  into  solemn  council  as 
how  best  to  reach  Mrs.  Moore's  lawyer. 

"I  think  ye  said,  Peter,  that  she 
wint  up  to  Dublin "  (Dublin  is  "  up  " 
to  the  provincial  Irish,  no  matter  from 
what  locality  they  regard  it)  "  whin 
she  had  to  see  the  lawyer.  Now,  I 
must  go  to  him,  wheriver  he  is,  to  see 
that  Miss  Eleanor  gets  what  is  her 


own,  now  that  she's  goin'  to  marry  so 
grand  an'  high  a  gintleman.  It  would 
ill  fit  us  to  .let  her  go  empty-handed  to 
a  house  like  his." 

"  Shure  I'll  be  right  glad  to  go  wid 
ye,  thin,  Miss  Moore" — Peter  gallantly 
accorded  Nannie  her  full  honors. — "  It 
wouldn't  be  right  nor  proper  to  let  ye 
go  alone." 

Eleanor,  overcome  at  last  by  Nan- 
nie's vehement  entreaties,  consented  to 
find  out  whatever  portion  of  money, 
silver,  or  other  household  valuables 
was  of  right  her  mother's  share,  and 
should  now  revert  to  her.  Mrs.  Moore 
aided  in  every  way  she  could  by  giv- 
ing up  all  legal  papers,  etc.,  and  Nan- 
nie and  Peter  prepared  to  go  to  the 
great  city,  as  it  was  in  their  rustic 
eyes.  Eleanor,  at  her  aunt's  express 
desire,  went  with  them  also,  to  make 
such  provision  for  her  wedding  outfit 
as  time  would  allow ;  and  for  three 
days  Mrs.  Moore  contented  herself  with 
Martha's  attendance. 

The  journey  to  Dublin  was  in  every 
way  successful.  The  lawyer  showed 
himself  ready  to  fulfil  Nannie's  most 
generous  intentions  toward  Eleanor. 
He  was  an  old  resident  of  Erna,  and 
knew  the  Moore  family  history  well. 
His  satisfaction  at  knowing  that  Mrs. 
Moore's  intended  bequest  of  her  un- 
righteously held  possessions  to  the 
Presbyterian  Society  was  to  go  to  a 
worthier  object,  was  not  lessened  by 
Eleanor's  appearance  or  Nannie's.  A 
little  extra  legal  care  and  effort  con- 
cluded the  arrangements,  and  Eleanor 
had  a  handsome  sum,  the  principal  and 
interest  of  money  saved  by  her  moth- 
er's mother  for  her  only  daughter's 
benefit,  put  to  her  account  in  the  Bank 
of  Ireland. 

The  unravelling  of  this  business 
brought  to  light  another  proof  of  Mrs. 
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Moore's  avarice  —  dishonesty  was  a 
harsh  word,  and  Eleanor  spared  it  in 
her  thoughts  of  the  repentant  sinner. 
The  elder  Mrs.  Moore  had  intended  to 
convey  the  money  (always  kept  by  her 
in  the  house)  to  her  daughter  before 
her  own  death,  but  she  had  failed  to 
do  so,  Mrs.  Crawford  being  far  dis- 
tant ;  and  Mrs.  David  Moore,  although 
she  must  have  been  morally  certain  of 
its  intended  use,  had  put  it  in  bank, 
and  allowed  Mrs.  Crawford  to  strug- 
gle through  many  a  year  of  difficulty 
and  privation  which  this  money  would 
have  relieved. 

But  in  the  clear  sky  of  her  happy 
lot  Eleanor  would  brinar  no  cloud  of 


unforgiving  remembrance.     When  the 

o  o 

trio  returned  to  Kilrogan,  it  was  only 
peace  and  love  which  returned  with 
them  and  met  them  there. 

There  were  but  ten  days  now  till 
Gerald  would  return.  Letters  passed 
between  Annadale  and  Kilrogan  with 
wonderful  frequency  for  even  that 
time  of  much  letter -writing,  induced 
by  the  then  new  penny  postage.  Elea- 
nor's preparations  were  far  progressed, 
for  Nannie  had  brought  back  from 
Dublin  many  "  ideas,"  with  which  she 
illuminated  the  mind  of  the  Erna  dress- 
maker; and  Mrs.  North,  too,  took  deep 
interest  in  the  bride's  proper  equip- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


POOR    MISS    RILEY. 


THOUGH  not  in  any  way  publicly 
proclaimed,  the  people  of  Erna  were 
not  long  in  hearing  of  Nannie's  acces- 
sion to  the  government  of  Kilrogan. 
It  was  a  delightful  alterative  to  the 
gossip  of  the  "sisters"  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Society,  for  their  minds  and 
hearts  had  been  heavily  overtaxed 
with  the  weight  of  Eleanor's  doings 
and  darings.  Meeting  a  gentleman  at 
the  very  door  of  the  chapel ;  allowing 
his  attentions  so  soon  after  her  poor 
father's  death ;  concerned  in  her  lov- 
er's shocking  duel  with  an  injured  and 
revengeful  tenant ;  taking  him  into  the 
very  house  where  she  lived,  and  actu- 
ally nursing  and  tending  the  wounded 
man  herself !  Seldom,  indeed,  had  a 
more  flagrant  case  called  for  spiritual 
and  moral  jurisdiction  at  "  improving  " 
tea-table  or  prayerful  supper-party; 


and  now  this  wonderful  romance  about 
Nannie,  and  Eleanor's  approaching 
marriage,  came  to  cap  the  climax  of 
the  excitement.  No  wonder  Miss  Ri- 
ley's  store  of  comforting  cordials  and 
seed-cake  was  brought  low,  and  Mrs. 
Quigley's  tea-table  well  furnished  with 
news -laden  guests.  It  was  as  yet  a 
moot  question  as  to  the  recognition 
which  should  be  extended  to  Nannie. 
True,  she  had  been  degraded  by  house- 
hold service ;  belonged  to  a  class  quite 
beneath  that  of  Miss  Riley  and  Mrs. 
Quigley ;  but,  then,  she  would  be,  nay, 
was,  Miss  Moore  of  Kilrogan,  able  to 
subscribe  liberally  to  missions  and  "  re- 
pairs," and  the  leaning  was  toward 
gracious  admission  into  the  circle  of 
their  society.  "Christian  sisterhood  is 
a  beautiful  thing,"  piped  little  Miss  Ri- 
ley;  "  why  should  we  refuse  it  to  her?" 
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One  evening,  Nannie,  on  one  of  her 
many  missions  to  the  town  in  Eleanor's 
interests,  was  caught  in  a  heavy  shower 
just  at  Mrs.  Quigley's  door.  The  good 
woman  saw  Nannie,  and  was  an  hun- 
gered for  the  latest  news  from  Kilro- 
gan.  What  time  so  fit  as  the  present 
to  extend  to  Miss  Moore  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship?  She  opened  the 
door,  and  pressingly  invited  Nannie 
to  enter.  "  Come  in,  come  in,  Miss 
Moore:  you'll  find  just  a  couple  of 
friends  dropped  in  to  tea.  Come  in, 
I  beg,  and  make  a  fourth."  Nannie 
entered,  not  unwilling  to  gratify  her 
curiosity  as  to  the  reception  she  would 
meet  from  the  brother  and  sister.  It 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Smiley  and  Miss 
Riley  who  sat  cosily  in  Mrs.  Quigley's 
front  parlor,  waiting  for  the  tea  and 
comforting  accessories  to  the  meal,  the 
fragrance  of  which  was  already  diffus- 
ing itself  through  the  room. 

The  Rev.  Samuel's  greeting  was  of 
immense  condescension,  dignified  and 
solemn.  He  presently  took  occasion 
to  deliver  a  little  homily  of  warnings 
against  being  puffed  up  with  pride,  set- 
ting affections  on  things  of  this  life, 
giving  Satan  entrance  through  care- 
lessness of  the  soul's  precious  privileges 
in  neglecting  class  -  meetings,  revivals, 
and  opportunities  of  contributions. 
Little  Miss  Riley's  welcome  to  Nan- 
nie was  kind,  and  would  have  been 
even  more  so,  but  that  the  minister's 
and  Mrs.  Quigley's  eyes  were  upon 
her,  restraining  her  within  bounds  of 
strict  propriety  in  the  degree  of  con- 
sideration extended  to  Nannie.  Their 
inquiries  after  Eleanor  were  anxious 
and  numerous — Mr.  Rohan's  estate  and 
fortune — Mrs.  Moore's  intentions  with 
regard  to  herself.  It  needed  all  Nan- 
nie's keen  native  wit  and  power  of 
ready  answer  to  frustrate  their  curios- 


ity, while  according  such  crumbs  as 
served  to  whet  the  appetite,  and  keep 
her  in  amicable  relations  with  them. 

When  the  tea  was  over,  and  the 
early  stars  again  appearing  after  the 
shower,  Nannie  rose  to  leave.  Miss 
Riley  also  declared  her  intention  of  go- 
ing, as  their  way  was  the  same  for  some 
distance.  A  tender  and  meaning  glance 
to  the  "minister"  conveyed  Miss  Ri- 
ley's mute  invitation  to  accompany 
them,  but  the  reverend  gentleman  felt 
himself  well,  as  the  French  say,  in  the 
widow's  parlor,  and  ignored  the  appeal- 
ing glance.  Nannie  and  Miss  Riley 
left  the  house.  A  few  steps  from  it 
the  maiden  "  sister  "  stopped.  "  Would 
you  mind  waiting  just  a  minute  here, 
Miss  Moore  ?"  she  said.  "  I  think  I've 
forgotten  my  purse  at  Sister  Quig- 
ley's." Nannie  stopped,  and  Miss  Ri- 
ley  returned.  In  a  few  minutes  she  re- 
joined Nannie,  her  cheeks  flushed,  her 
lips  quivering,  her  eyes  too  angry  to 
let  the  tears  pass  them. 

"Just  as  I  suspected!  just  as  I 
knew  /"  she  said,  breathlessly,  and  tak- 
ing Nannie's  arm.  "  That  artful,  hyp- 
ocritical widow  was  sitting  with  her 
head — yes,  her  very  widow's  cap — on 
his  shoulder,  while  my — the  young 
preacher's  arm  was  wickedly  wound 
round  her  waist — as  far  as  it  could  get 
round !"  she  said,  spitefully.  "  And 
after  what  has  passed  between  him 
and  me  !"  she  went  on,  the  shower  at 
last  falling  from  her  eyes.  "  Yes,  in- 
deed, Miss  Moore — I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  Mr.  Smiley's  attentions  have 
been  very,  very  marked  and  particular 
to  me.  Oh,  dear,  dear  !  The  deprav- 
ity of  human  nature  —  in  the  sacred 
guise  of  the  ministry,  even  !  Alas  ! 
alas !" 

Nannie  had  much  ado  to  put  on  a 
properly  grieved  and  sympathetic  as- 
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pect.  She  saw  Miss  Rilcy  to  her  own 
door  and  bade  her  good-bye,  promis- 
ing to  call  on  her  after  all  the  important 
doings  of  the  wedding  and  departure 


of  Eleanor  should  be  concluded.  Many 
a  merry  little  burst  of  laughter  issued 
from  her  lips  as  she  stepped  briskly 
homeward. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 


ADIEU,  KILROGAN! 


GERALD  ROHAX,  after  a  fortnight  of 
incessant  occupation  in  the  interests  of 
his  tenants  and  his  own  estate,  return- 
ed to  Erna.  This  tim,e  he  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  North,  for  the  proprieties 
of  class  exacted  a  formal  separation  of 
dwelling  before  the  wedding  between 
the  contracting  parties.  A  comfort- 
able carriage,  unused  since  Mrs.  Ro- 
han's death,  had  been  newly  fitted  and 
prepared  for  travelling,  and  in  this 
Gerald  arrived.  He  found  a  note  from 
Lady  Ennismore,  begging  him,  as  a  fa- 
vor to  her  age  and  her  increasing  in- 

O  O 

ability  to  leave  home,  to  call  with  his 
bride  when  they  should  have  set  out 
on  their  homeward  journey  : 

"  Prophets  and  fortune-tellers  always 
like  to  have  a  prediction  verified  to 
their  eyes,  and  you  will  indulge  me  by 
showing  me  how  wise  I  was  in  describ- 
ing your  wife.  Send  me  word  at  what 
time  I  shall  expect  you  to  luncheon, 
and  I  will  arrange  it  to  suit  your  trav- 
elling convenience." 

Mrs.  North  received  by  the  same 
messenger  an  invitation  to  a  lunch  (the 
old  lady  was  too  old-world  in  speech 
and  manner  to  call  it  breakfast),  and 
Mrs.  North,  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  get 
rid  of  the  dejeuner  she  had,  at  Mr. 
North's  suggestion,  purposed  to  proffer 
to  the  bride  and  groom,  only  waited 
for  their  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
of  Lady  Ennismore  to  add  her  own. 


When  Gerald's  happy  meeting  with 
his  bride  had  quieted  into  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  morrow's  proceedings, 
he  showed  Lady  Ennismore's  invita- 
tion to  Eleanor.  "  You  will  not  object 
to  going  to  the  old  lady,  since  she  can- 
not come  to  us,"  he  said.  "  Indeed,  I 
think  it  is  a  sort  of  duty  we  owe  to 
our  other  friends  —  particularly  Mrs. 
North,  as  it  will  forever  set  her  mind 
at  rest  on  any  little  doubts  which  she 
may  have  as  to  your  position  in  '  good 
society.'"  Eleanor,  too  busy  and  too 
much  preoccupied  to  object  to  having 
the  question  settled  for  her  by  Gerald, 
complied,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
visit  to  Ennismore  should  be  paid. 

They  were  married  in  the  church  of 
Erna — "As  handsome  a  couple  as  ever 
came  to  the  altar-rails,"  the  spectators 
said.  Georgy  was  the  bridesmaid, 
young  Stanley  the  groomsman :  Mr. 
North  took  the  place  of  Eleanor's  fa- 
ther and  gave  the  bride  away. 

Nannie,  in  her  gray  silk  and  white 
bonnet,  stood  near  Eleanor,  but  refused 
utterly  to  take  the  place  which,  as  cous- 
in of  the  bride,  had  been  offered  to  her 
and  pressed  on  her  by  Eleanor — "  She 
was  me  nursling — me  young  lady — me 
misthress.  I  had  me  heartful  o' joy  out 
of  her  all  her  life,  but  I  couldn't  stand 
beside  her  as  her  equal — not  now  nor 
for  many  a  year  to  come,"  she  said 
to  Gerald.  "Maybe,  sometime  I  may 
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grow  more  fit  to  take  such  a  place  and 
be  called  cousin  to  her." 

They  returned  to  Kilrogan  only  long 
enough  to  make  the  necessary  change 
of  dress  for  travelling,  and  for  their 
loving  and  sad,  yet  hopeful,  adieus  to 
the  old  woman  —  now  how  changed 
from  what  she  was  at  the  time  when 
she  and  Eleanor  had  first  met !  Nan- 
nie would  not  distress  her  darling  by 
giving  way  to  her  grief.  She  kept 
that  for  the  little  room  henceforth 
to  be  her  own,  where  that  night  on 
her  knees  she  prayed  for  blessings  on 
the  young  wife  and  her  chosen  hus- 
band, and  humbly  sought  for  wisdom 
and  goodness  to  help  her  in  her  own 
new  life. 

That  she  would  never  marry  was 
her  firm  resolve.  Eleanor  should  have 
Kilrogan  at  last,  or  Eleanor's  children. 
"And  I  can  keep  the  old  place  so 
bright  and  homelike  that  she'll  always 
like  to  come  back  to  it  for  a  while, 
even  if  her  new  home  is  so  much 
grander,"  she  thought. 

Mrs.  Moore,  with  soft,  white  drapery 
of  cashmere  and  lace  about  her  pale, 
withered  face,  leaned  on  Nannie's  arm 
and  stood  at  the  gate.  Peter,  in  fes- 
tive attire,  and  Martha,  in  her  hand- 
some new  silk — Eleanor's  gift — stood 
near,  and  sent  Gerald  and  Eleanor  Ro- 
han on  their  way,  followed  by  loving 
looks  and  tones  of  farewell. 

At  Ennismore  they  were  met  at  the 
wide,  lordly  gate  by  children  holding 
great  bunches  of  flowers.  Flowers  and 
laurel  branches  made  arches  and  strew- 
ed the  way.  At  the  castle  door  stood 
Lady  Ennismore,  to  receive  them  in 
state.  The  Norths,  Miss  Irwin,  and 
Georgy,  with  the  groomsman,  and  Dr. 
Fleming,  were  before  them.  A  letter 
and  a  set  of  pearls  from  the  Stanleys, 
mother  and  daughters,  awaited  Elea- 


nor. It  had  come  with  Frank  Stanley, 
and  Mrs.  North  had  kept  it  back  until 
they  should  meet  at  the  castle — "To 
heighten  the  effect,"  she  said,  "and 
make  it  quite  like  a  delightful  story." 
The  entertainment  which  Lady  Ennis- 
more had  called  a  lunch  was  really  a 
fete,  very  beautiful,  and  very  elegantly 
arranged.  "You  won  my  heart  for 
your  bride  and  yourself,"  she  said  to 
Gerald,  "  that  morning  you  came  for 
the  flowers,  for  it  was  so  like  what 
your  father  would  have  done." 

After  the  repast  was  finished,  Lady 
Ennismore,  leaning  on  Eleanor's  arm, 
took  her  into  the  conservatory,  where 
she  repeated  with  great  zest  her  con- 
versation with  Rohan  the  day  of  his 
begging-visit.  "You  justify  my  faith 
and  fulfil  my  prophecy,  my  dear,"  she 
continued,  "  and  so,  of  course,  you  will 
have  to  remain  a  special  favorite  and 
protegee  of  the  old  seeress." 

"How  can  I  say  a  word  of  fitting 
thanks  for  your  goodness  and  sweet- 
ness to  us,  my  lady?"  said  Eleanor, 
deeply  touched,  and  grateful  from  her 
heart  for  this  signal  recognition  of  her 
as  Gerald  Rohan's  wife.  "  I  know,  of 
course,  that  it  is  to  him  it  is  due ;  but 
at  least  I  can  try  to  earn  in  future  a 
little  of  your  gracious  kindness  on  my 
own  account." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  pretty  and  sweet, 
and  brave  and  honest,  and  well  deserve 
I  should  like  you  for  yourself  as  I 
do ;  but  I  will  tell  you  a  little  heart-se- 
cret, which  an  old  woman  need  not  be 
ashamed  of,  after  half  a  lifetime.  Eu- 
gene Rohan  was  my  love,  and  might 
have  been  my  husband,  had  we  met  in 
time.  Do  you  wonder  now  that  I  like 
to  do  this  for  his  son  ?" 

"She  is  beautiful  and  aristocratic 
enough  to  have  mated  with  the  Ro- 
hans  in  their  palmiest  days,"  she  said 
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to  Mrs.  North,  while  her  eyes  rested  on 
the  bride  with  delight.  "It  is  God's 
mercy  to  the  race  to  send  it  this  infu- 
sion of  fresh  life  and  honest,  whole- 
some blood.  Gerald  Rohan  could 


have  won  no  bride  more  worthy  of  him 
and  his  name  than  this  lovely  young 
woman,  even  though  she  be,  as  you 
took  such  care  to  tell  me,  only  a 
preacher's  daughter." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  CUP  OF  BLISS. 


IN  the  few  weeks  of  their  stay  at  An- 
nadale,  Eleanor  Rohan  learned  enough 
of  the  place,  the  farms,  and  their  ten- 
ants, to  supply  her  with  groundwork 
for  all  her  future  plans  regarding  them. 
Although  it  was  most  desirable  that 
they  should  reach  winter-quarters  be- 
fore the  depth  of  the  season  should 
have  come,  they  would  not  leave  until 
the  well-being  of  all  their  friends  and 
dependents  had  been  made  as  secure 
as  possible  for  the  winter;  and  with 
some  assistance  from  Brian  M'Manus 
and  one  or  two  other  respectable  ten- 
ants, Rohan  was  able  to  do  this.  And 
Eleanor  made  the  first  little  move  to- 
ward the  formation  of  her  embroidery 
school  by  teaching  Tessy  as  much  of 
the  art  as  time  would  allow,  and  get- 
ting her  to  promise  that  she  would, 
through  the  winter,  gather  round  her 
the  young  girls  of  the  neighborhood, 
to  learn  to  do  the  simpler  parts  of  such 
work  as  Eleanor  procured  for  them. 

In  the  little  town  of  Meran,  a  shel- 
tered nook  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  Ger- 
ald Rohan  and  his  wife  passed  the 
first  four  months  of  their  married  life. 
Thence,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  spring, 
they  went  to  Venice,  Florence,  and 
Rome.  Gerald's  health  fully  restored, 
and  Eleanor  passing  through  the  love- 
ly land  with  eyes,  and  mind,  and  soul, 


feasted  and  satisfied  with  the  beautiful 
things  she  saw,  it  was  one  delicious 
dream  of  joy,  in  which  she  often  asked 
herself  what  she  had  been  or  done  to 
have  it  granted  to  her. 

Perhaps  she  learned  even  more  the 
full  value  of  the  happiness  it  brought 
to  her  in  the  after-years  of  laborious, 
conscientious  work  in  her  husband's 
home,  when  it  was  a  perpetual  rest  and 
help  to  her  to  look  back  on  these  hap- 
py days. 

The  primroses  were  wide  open,  and 
the  may  whitening  the  fields  and 
hedges,  when  they  came  home.  Anna- 
dale  was  as  charming  then  to  the  eyes 
of  Gerald  and  his  wife  as  it  had  been 
to  his  father's  young  bride;  but  El- 
eanor had  a  great  advantage  over  her, 
for  she  had  the  hearty,  earnest  help 
and  co-operation  of  her  husband  to 
count  upon  in  every  scheme  for  the 
good  of  their  people. 

The  school  for  embroidery  was  soon 
opened,  with  every  aid  to  instruction, 
not  in  that  only,  but  other  and  better 
knowledge,  which  Eleanor  could  pro- 
cure. Tessy  M'Manus  proved  an  apt 
"  sprigger  "  and  a  clever  teacher  of  it. 
She  was  Eleanor's  right  hand  in  her 
school,  and  in  all  her  doings  and  teach- 
ings among  the  women  and  girls  of 
Annadale  and  Monhill ;  these  all  soon 
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justifying  that  inveterate  teacher  and 
preacher  of  the  dignity  of  paid  labor 
in  the  reformations  in  dress,  manners, 
and  ways  of  living  which  wages  hon- 
estly earned  speedily  brought  about. 


"When  Eleanor's  baby  was  born,  the 
heir  to  Annadale,  Tessy  brought  her 
offering  of  the  beautiful  robe  on  which 
no  hand  but  her  own  had  been  permit- 
ted to  do  the  tiniest  bit  of  "sprigging." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

VARIOUS   SETTLEMENTS. 


GERALD  EUGEXE  ROHAN  was  but  a 
year  old  when  the  awful  scourge  of 
famine,  the  memorable  potato  famine 
of  '48,  swept  over  poor,  desolated  Ire- 
land ;  but  in  Annadale  it  was  received 
with  such  prompt  remedies,  such  wise 
prevision,  that  it  passed  with  compar- 
atively slight  effects.  Still,  it  strained 
every  resource,  every  capacity  of  self- 
denial  and  economy  of  the  landlord  and 
his  wife  to  tide  it  over ;  and  plain  and 
simple  as  Eleanor's  habits  had  been  in 
her  early  home,  they  were  no  more  so 
then  than  now  while  mistress  of  the 
handsome  house  of  Annadale,  its  be- 
loved and  revered  lady  and  queen. 

The  years  of  the  next  decade 
brought  prosperity  to  Gerald's  estate, 
as  they  happily  did  to  much  of  the 
country.  The  political  troubles  and 
miseries  which  convulsed  the  people 
were  over;  manufactures  increased 
and  nourished ;  industry  and  thrift 
came  to  the  diminished  population,  and 
replaced  the  misery  of  former  years 
with  comfort  and  hope. 

And  Denis  Kiernan  came  back — a 
hurried  visit  to  home  and  Rathlinn, 
just  as  suddenly  followed  by  a  depart- 
ure for  Australia  again,  for  he  found 
that  the  shadow  of  a  hope  which  had 
haunted  him  was  indeed  but  a  shadow 
—that  Tessy  might  possibly  relent,  and 


come  with  him  to  the  flourishing  sheep- 
farm  of  which  he  was  master. 

Tessy  turned  from  the  first  sugges- 
tion which  he  took  courage  to  make 
of  such  a  choice  with  the  one  word 
"  Never !"  And  Kiernan,  convinced 
that  such  decision  was  without  ap- 
peal, with  more  philosophy  than  sen- 
timent, took  a  wife  ignorant  of  his 
past,  and  appreciating  his  present  bet- 
ter than  Tessy — the  sister  of  Winifred 
Moriarty,  who  had  not  been  the  dis- 
guised girl  in  the  lodge-meeting  in  the 
barn. 

When  Mrs.  Moore  had  closed  her 
quiet  eyes  on  the  world  whose  hold 
was  once  so  strong  upon  her,  Eleanor 
went  to  Kilrogan.  She  had  visited 
her  aunt  as  long  as  the  old  madam  had 
manifested  pleasure  in  her  society,  or 
even  recognition  of  her  presence ;  but 
the  last  few  months  of  her  life  were  a 
gradual  sinking  to  sleep  of  all  mental 
power,  and  Nannie  would  not  summon 
Mrs.  Rohan  to  be  present  at  her  death. 
It  happened  when  Eleanor  had  been 
married  some  seven  years,  and  a  lovely 
group  of  children  was  gathei'ing  round 
her.  Martha  had  married  long  ago, 
and  gone  to  her  miller's  comfortable 
home.  Peter,  always  busy  and  grad- 
ually gaining  intelligence,  and  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge  of  good  farming, 
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was  Nannie's  main-stay  in  all  matters 
of  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  selling 
of  the  crops ;  the  little  mistress  of  Kil- 
rogan  supplementing  with  her  shrewd- 
ness and  cleverness  what  she  habitual- 
ly considered  as  the  natural  want  of 
"  gumption  "  in  Peter  and  all  his  sex. 

At  the  opening  of  Mrs.  Moore's  will, 
made  in  the  year  of  Eleanor's  mar- 
riage, it  was  with  real  pleasure  that 
Nannie  found  she  had  left  a  sum  to 
Peter  which  enabled  him  to  rent  and 
"set  up"  a  farm  adjoining  Kilrogan; 
and  then  the  secret  of  Peter's  untiring 
industry  and  improved  manners  and 
appearance  came  out,  for  he  went 
straight  to  Rathlinn  Farm  and  laid 
heart,  and  hand,  and  good -fortune  at 
the  feet  of  Tessy  M'Manus. 

Tessy  married  him,  and  was — happy 
ever  after?  Well,  at  least  she  found 
a  devoted  husband,  to  whom  she  could 
give  an  honest,  true,  wifely  love  and 
duty.  If  the  dream  of  her  youth 


sometimes  came  to  her  remembrance, 
she  kept  its  romance  and  wild  devo- 
tion only  to  sober  it  down  into  the 
truest  love  and  most  glad  service  to 
the  wife  of  the  man  whom  she  had 
once  worshipped  as  a  far-off,  starlike 
demi-god. 

In  her  neighbor  Nannie,  Tessy 
found  a  good  and  wise  friend ;  and 
when  Rohan,  and  Eleanor,  and  the  chil- 
dren came  to  visit  the  old  cottage  of 

O 

Kilrogan,  there  was  a  welcome  from 
Nannie  Moore  and  from  Tessy  O'Brien 
which  never  failed  to  bring  back  their 
spring-time  and  love,  with  the  suffering 
all  softened,  and  hallowed,  and  faded 
into  the  past,  to  the  memory  and  hearts 
of  Gerald  Rohan  and  Eleanor,  his  wife 
— the  crown  and  flower  of  womanhood, 
whom  he  had  found  in  the  Preacher's 
Daughter,  who  had  brought  back  the 
light  of  truth  and  the  sweetness  of  its 
early  days  to  the  old  homestead  of 
Kilrosran  Cottasre. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INCONGRUOUS   MATERIALS. 

"  IVT^'  ^'     ^es '  *^'S  must  certainly  be  the 

-Li  house,"  I  murmured,  turning  my  eyes 
somewhat  disappointedly  toward  it  again,  after 
consulting  an  address  in  my  hand.  A  large, 
gloomy,  dilapidated-looking  house,  in  a  respect- 
ably dull  street  in  Westminster,  its  lower  win- 
dows facing  a  dead-wall,  and  its  upper  ones  over- 
looking venerable  ecclesiastical  grounds.  The 
lower  rooms  appeared  to  be  the  only  portion  of 
the  house  which  was  occupied ;  and,  to  judge 
by  the  shabbiness  of  the  blinds,  they  were  kept 
but  in  a  mean  condition.  None  the  less  dreary 
was  the  present  aspect  of  the  house  for  the  sug- 
gestions of  by-gone  prosperity  in  the  noble  propor- 
tions of  the  entrance,  with  its  link  extinguishers 
on  either  side,  and  great  massive  doors  opening 
from  the  centre.  It  would  require  a  vivid  im- 
agination to  picture  those  doors  flung  hospitably 
open,  and  light  and  warmth  from  within  stream- 
ing down  on  to  a  gay  party  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, alighting  before  the  broad  steps. 

"Not  very  promising,"  was  my  mental  com- 
ment, as  I  gathered  courage  to  ascend  the  steps 
and  lift  the  heavy  iron  wreath  of  flowers  which 
used  to  be  considered  high  art  in  the  way  of 
knockers.  I  suppose  I  chanced  upon  the  one 
least  in  use — a  rusty,  ill-conditioned  old  knock- 
er, which  would  not  do  anything  until  you  got 
determined  with  it,  and  then  came  down  with 
a  sudden  bang,  which  resounded  through  the 
neighborhood.  I  was  -beginning  to  think  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  house  was 
uninhabited,  after  all,  when  I  heard  footsteps 
within,  and  presently  one  of  the  doors  was  open- 
ed a  few  inches,  and  a  bony  hand  thrust  out. 

"A  pretty  time  this  to  be  bringing  coffee  that 
was  wanted  for  breakfast!" 

"Does  Mr.  Wentworth  live  here ?" 

A  tall,  thin,  grim-visaged  woman  looked  out, 
and  shortly  replied, 

"Yes, he  does." 

"  Is  he  at  home  ?     Can  I  see  him  ?" 

"  He's  at  home,"  she  slowly  and  reluctantly 
admitted  ;  adding,  as  she  determinedly  blocked 
up  the  door-way,  "but  he  can't  see  anybody; 
he's  engaged." 

"Please  give  this  card  to  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  say — " 

"If  it's  the  advertisement,  you  should  have 
come  before.  Ten  to  twelve  was  the  time. " 


"Please  give  this  card  to  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and — " 

"  It  won't  be  any  use." 

" — And  say  that  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
he  will  see  me  for  five  minutes." 

Evidently  this  was  a  woman  accustomed  to 
have  her  way,  at  any  rate  with  such  callers  as 
came  there.  The  very  novelty  of  my  persistence 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  disconcert  her,  as 
she  eyed  me  from  beneath  her  bent  brows  be- 
fore replying, 

"  Haven't  I  just  told  you  ?" 

"Please  to  give  this  card  to  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  say  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  he  will  see 
me  for  five  minutes." 

She  appeared  for  a  moment  undecided  as  to 
whether  she  would  shut  the  door  in  my  face  or 
do  my  bidding ;  then  ungraciously  moved  aside 
for  me  to  pass  into  the  hall,  which  I  unhesi- 
tatingly did.  Mumbling  something  to  herself, 
which,  to  judge  by  her  countenance,  was  the  re- 
verse of  complimentary  to  me,  she  left  me  stand- 
ing on  the  mat,  and  went  into  a  room  on  the 
right  of  the  square  hall,  the  stone  floor  of  which 
was  sparsely  covered  here  and  there  with  old 
scraps  of  carpet.  I  had  just  time  to  note  that, 
poor  and  forlorn  as  everything  looked,  it  was 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  when  I  heard  a  man's 
voice,  and  the  words, 

"Did  I  not,  tell  you ?"  uttered  in  a  stern,  low 
voice. 

"I  know  you  did;  and  I  told  her,  but  she 
wouldn't  take  '  No '  for  an  answer.'' 

"Nonsense!  Say  I'm  engaged  :  it's  past  the 
time.  I  have  almost  arranged  with  some  one 
already.  Get  rid  of  her  somehow,  and  do  not 
disturb  me  again.  I  thought  you  prided  your- 
self upon  your  ability  to  keep  off  intruders." 

"This  one  isn't  like  the  others,"  grumbled 
the  old  woman.  "  She  goes  on  hammering  and 
hammering.  However,  I'll  soon  send  her  off 
now." 

A  nice  introduction  this!  I  had  not  really 
believed  that  she  was  acting  under  orders,  and 
had  too  grave  a  reason  for  desiring  an  interview 
to  allow  a  disagreeable  old  woman  to  prevent 
my  obtaining  it.  I  felt  that  an  apology  ought 
to  be  made  before  I  was  "sent  off."  Advanc- 
ing to  the  door  of  the  room  from  whence  the 
voices  came,  and  standing  on  the  threshold,  I 
said, 

"Allow  me  to  exonerate  your  house-keeper, 
sir  "  (it  was  really  a  pretty  compliment  to  give 
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that  gaunt  personification  of  shabbiness  so  sound- 
ing a  title,  and  she  ought  to  have  been  touched 
by  it).  "  I  am  afraid  I  was  more  pertinacious 
than  are  the  generality  of  intruders,  in  my  anx- 
iety to  obtain  an  interview." 

A  gentleman  sat  facing  me,  frowning  down  at 
my  card.  A  pen  still  in  his  hand,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  papers  and  pamphlets  covering  the  large 
library-table  at  which  he  sat,  seemed  to  show 
that  it  had  been  no  mere -excuse  about  his  being 
engaged.  A  tall,  broad-chested  man,  with  a  fine 
massive  head,  and  good,  if  somewhat  rugged 
features,  looking  at  tirst  sight,  I  fancied,  about 
forty  years  of  age.  I  saw  that  there  were  a 
great  many  books  in  the  room,  and  two  or  three 
fine  specimens  of  old  carved  furniture,  in  curious 
contrast  with  the  small  square  of  well-worn  and 
well-mended  carpet  at  the  end  of  the  room  where 
he  sat. 

At  the  sight  of  me  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
pushed  his  chair  back  from  the  table,  ruffling  up 
his  already  sufficiently  ruffled- up  hair  with  a 
look  of  dismay  which  was  almost  comical.  As 
he  appeared  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  answer 
me,  I  added,  "  I  set  out  immediately  I  read  the 
advertisement,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
being  thirty-seven  minutes  late,"  looking  at  my 
watch  in  order  to  be  quite  correct  as  to  time. 

A  smile,  which  had  a  wonderfully  improving 
effect  upon  him,  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  his  lips, 
and  remained  in  his  eyes. 

' '  Will  you  take  a  seat,  Miss — Haddon  ?"  con- 
sulting my  card  for  the  name.  Then,  to  the  old 
woman,  "You  need  not  wait,  Hannah." 

Throwing  a  look  over  her  shoulder  at  him,  as 
though  to  say,  "I  told  you,"  she  went  out  and 
shut  the  door. 

He  placed  a  chair  for  me,  then  returned  to  the 
old-fashioned  library- chair  he  had  risen  from, 
and  courteously  waited  for  me  to  begin.  So  far 
good — he  was  a  gentleman. 

"  I  will  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  I  am  seeking  a  situation  of  some  kind, 
and  can,  I  think,  offer  as  good  testimonials  as 
any  one  who  has  not  had  an  engagement  before 
could  have.  If  you  have  not  yet  decided  upon 
engaging  any  particular  lady,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  your  kindly  looking  through  these," 
taking  a  little  packet  of  letters  from  my  pocket, 
and  placing  it  upon  the  table  before  him. 

He  was  eying  me  rather  curiously,  and  I  ear- 
nestly went  on, 

"I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  both  my 
brains  and  hands,  and  I  would  do  my  very  best 
with  either  to  earn  a.  respectable  living." 

"I  fear  that  I  am  committed  in  another  di- 
rection," he  said,  courteously. 

"  In  that  case,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  lady 
upon  whom  your  choice  has  fallen  needs  an  en- 
gagement as  much  as  I  do,"  I  replied,  trying  to 
stifle  a  sigh. 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  should  be 
disappointed." 

"  You  are  very  kind"  (for  I  felt  that  he  real- 
ly was  sorry) ;  "  but  I  am  accustomed  to  disap- 
pointments; and  there  is  a  sort  of  poetical  jus- 
tice in  this,  after  intruding  upon  you  as  I  have 
done,"  I  said,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed,"  he  repeated. 

"Pray  do  not  think  of  it,  Mr.  Wentworth," 
rising  from  my  seat.  "Allow  me  to — " 

"A  moment,  Miss  Haddon.     It  is  of  the  first 


importance  to  find  the  right  lady  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  office,  and,  to  be  candid,  I  do  not 
feel  quite  sure  that  I  have  succeeded." 

"But  if  you  are  committed?'1 

"I  have  been  considering  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  wholly — only  so  far  as  having 
promised  to  communicate  with  one  lady  goes. 
For  the  moment,  I  could  not  arrange  matters 
with  my  conscience.  Out  of  a  number  of  ladies 
who  were  good  enough  to  notice  the  advertise- 
ment, only  one  appeared  to  me  at  all  suitable. 
But,"  he  added,  apologetically,  "I  ought  to  ex- 
plain that  the  requirements  are  of  a  somewhat 
exceptional  character." 

"May  I  ask  what  they  are,  Mr.  Wentworth  ?" 

"Principally  tact  in  dealing  with  incongruous 
materials,  and  the  exercise  of  a  healthy  influence 
over  a  sensitive  girl." 

"Tact  in  dealing  with  incongruous  materials," 
I  repeated,  musingly.  "Yes;  certainly  I  ought 
to  know  something  about  that." 

Our  eyes  met,  and  we  both  broke  into  a  little 
laugh,  as  he  said, 

"Most  of  us  have  opportunities  for  acquiring 
a  little  experience  of  the  kind." 

"And  I  think  I  will  claim  to  have  made  use 
of  my  opportunities,"  I  rejoined,  after  a  moment 
or  two's  deliberation.  "But  the  healthy  influ- 
ence over  a  sensitive  girl, "  I  went  on,  more  doubt- 
fully ;  "people  hold  such  very  opposite  opinions  as 
to  what  is  a  healthy  influence.  I  certainly  should 
not  like  to  have  my  own  weaknesses  petted." 

"You  have  been  accustomed  to  training?" 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  be  trained,  so  far 
as  circumstances  could  doit,  Mr.  Wentworth,"  I 
returned,  with  a  half-smile  at  the  thought  of  all 
that  was  implied  by  my  word.  I  could  not  en- 
ter into  my  history  to  him  ;  I  could  not  tell  him 
what  I  had  resigned  in  order  to  remain  in  atten- 
dance upon  my  dear  mother.  Indeed,  she  had 
been  a  confirmed  invalid  so  long  a  time  that  the 
giving-up  had  ceased  to  cost  anything,  the  dread 
of  losing  her  having  become  my  only  trouble, 
though  year  by  year  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
little  luxuries  she  needed  and  keeping  out  of 
debt  had  terribly  increased.  When  the  parting 
came,  it  took  something  from  the  bitterness  of 
regret  to  think  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  beset  us.  "Still,"  I  added, 
desirous  of  making  the  best  of  myself,  and  led  on 
by  his  evident  anxiety  to  select  the  right  kind 
of  association  for  his  child,  or  whoever  she  was, 
to  be  as  frank  as  himself,  ' '  mine  has  been  an  ex- 
perience which  ought  to  be  worth  something. 
One's  experiences  are  hardly  to  be  talked  of;  but 
I  honestly  think  you  might  do  worse  than  engage 
me,  if  it  is  any  recommendation  to  have  been 
accustomed  to  struggle  against  adverse  circum- 
stances, as  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  My  testimo- 
nials are  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the 
medical  man  who  attended  my  dear  mother  dur- 
ing a  long  illness,  and  an  old  friend  of  my  fa- 
ther's. The  last  is  more  complimentary  than 
could  be  wished ;  but  the  two  first  gentlemen 
knew  me  during  a  long,  heavy  trial,  and,  as  I 
begged  them  to  do,  they  have,  I  think,  stated 
only  what  is  fair  to  me." 

He  was  smiling,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me ;  and 
I  went  on,  interrogatively, 

"It  is  a  chaperon  and  companion  for  a  young 
girl  required  —your  daughter  or  ward,  I  pre- 
sume?" 
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He  laughed  outright ;  and  then  I  saw  he  was 
younger  than  I  had  at  first  supposed  him  to  be. 
At  most  he  could  not  be  over  thirty -five,  I 
thought,  a  little  confused  at  my  mistake. 

"  No  relation,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  no  ward, 
Miss  Haddon.  I  am  simply  obliging  a  friend 
who  resides  out  of  town,  in  order  to  spare  both 
him  and  the  ladies  replying  to  the  advertisement 
unnecessary  trouble  by  seeing  them  here.  To 
say  that  I  have  regretted  my  good-nature  more 
than  once  this  morning  would  of  course  be  im- 
polite." 

"It  must  have  been  very  unpleasant  for  you 
sitting  in  judgment  over  a  number  of  women,"  I 
said  ;  "almost  as  unpleasant  as  for  them." 

"  Pray  do  not  think  that  I  have  ventured  so 
far  as  that,  Miss  Haddon,"  he  returned,  with  an 
amused  look. 

But  I  had  not  gone  there  to  amuse  him,  so  I 
simply  replied, 

"I  think  you  were  bound  to  do  so,  having 
undertaken  the  responsibility,  Mr.  Wentworth  ;" 
and  returned  to  business,  asking,  "Do  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  for  me  ?" 

"I  think  that  you  would  be  admirably  suited 
to  the  office,  Miss  Haddon.  Mr.  Farrar  is  an 
invalid ;  and  his  daughter,  for  whom  he  is  seek- 
ing a  chaperon,  is  his  only  child,  and  motherless. 
That  may  excuse  a  little  extra  care  in  selecting 
a  fitting  companion  for  her,  which  every  good 
woman  might  not  be.  There  is  only  one  thing — " 
He  trifled  with  the  papers  before  him  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  went  on,  hesitatingly,  "  The  lady 
was  not  to  be  very  young." 

Greatly  relieved,  I  smiled,  and  put  up  my  veil. 
"I  am  not  very  young,  Mr.  Wentworth.  I  was 
iiine-and-twenty  the  day  before  yesterday." 

It  would  be  really  too  ridiculous  to  be  rejected 
on  account  of  being  too  young,  when  that  very 
morning  I  had  been  trying  to  lecture  myself  into 
a  more  philosophic  frame  of  mind  about  the  loss 
of  my  youth,  and  failed  ignominiously.  The  loss 
of  youth  meant  more  to  me  than  it  does  to  most 
people. 

"Then  we  will,  if  you  please,  consider  that 
the  only  objection  is  disposed  of,"  he  gravely  re- 
plied. 

"I  am  very  glad.  Only,"  I  thought,  "you 
have  not  examined  my  testimonials.  For  one 
so  cautious  in  some  respects,  you  appear  rather 
lax  in  others." 

But  I  put  them  on  the  table  before  him.  His 
friend  might  desire  to  see  them,  though  he  did 
not. 

"Am  I  to  write  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Went- 
worth ?" 

' '  I  was  to  ask  you  to  go  to  Fairview  as  soon 
as  you  conveniently  could,  Miss  Haddon,"  pre- 
senting me  with  a  card  upon  which  was  the  ad- 
dress— Mr.  Farrar,  Fail-view,  Highbrook,  Kent. 

"To  make  arrangements  with  Mr.  Farrar?"  I 
inquired,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  suddenness 
with  which  matters  seemed  to  be  settling  them- 
selves. 

"To  remain,  if  you  are  willing  so  to  do,  Miss 
Haddon.  But  I  ought  to  state  that  the  engage- 
ment may  possibly  be  for  only  a  limited  period 
— not  longer  than  a  year,  perhaps.  Miss  Farrar 
is  engaged  to  be  married." 

"Ah,  now  I  understand  your  anxiety  about 
her  finding  a  suitable  companion,"  was  my  men- 
tal comment. 


"  She  will  not  leave  her  father  in  his  present 
state  of  health  ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  recovery, 
there  is  some  talk  of  her  marriage  in  a  year  or 
so." 

"I  do  not  myself  desire  a  long  engagement, 
Mr.  Wentworth,"  I  replied,  with  a  slight  pres- 
sure of  a  certain  locket  on  my  watch-chain.  If 
the  illusions  of  youth  were  gone,  certain  things 
remained  to  me  yet. 

He  looked  a  little  curious,  I  fancied,  but  sim- 
ply bowed  —  too  much  a  gentleman  to  question 
about  anything  not  connected  with  the  business 
in  hand. 

"  Was  there  any  mention  made  of  salary,  Mr. 
Wentworth  ?" 

"Salary?  Oh  yes.  I  really  beg  your  par- 
don. Something  was  said  about  eighty  or  a 
hundred  a  year ;  but  there  were  no  restrictions 
about  it.  You  will  find  that  Mr.  Farrar  is — " 

Whatever  he  was  about  to  add,  he  hesitated 
to  say  it ;  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  substi- 
tuted the  word  —  "liberal.  He  is  a  man  of 
large  means,  Miss  Haddon." 

"Eighty  pounds  a  year  certainly  is  liberal,"! 
replied,  rather  surprised  at  the  amount ;  and,  in 
my  inexperience  of  such  matters,  not  taking  into 
account  the  appearance  a  chaperon  would  be  ex- 
pected to  make.  The  little  I  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  do  in  the  way  of  money -getting  had 
brought  but  very  small  returns.  But  then  it  had 
been  done  surreptitiously,  while  my  dear  mother 
was  sleeping.  She  had  been  too  anxious  about 
me  to  be  allowed  to  know  that  her  small  pension 
did  not  suffice  for  our  expenses ;  and  mine  had 
been  such  pay  as  I  could  obtain  from  the  shops 
in  the  neighborhood.  "I  did  not  hope  for  any- 
thing so  good  as  that,"  I  added,  as  I  once  more 
rose,  and  bade  him  good-morning,  begging  him 
to  excuse  my  having  taken  up  so  much  of  his 
time.  "  But,  in  truth,  I  was  getting  almost  des- 
perate in  my  sore  need,  Mr.  Wentworth." 

"  I  can  only  regret  that  a  gentlewoman  should 
be  put  to  so  much  inconvenience,  Miss  Haddon  ; 
although  it  bears  out  my  creed,  that  gentlewomen 
are  more  capable  of  endurance  than  are  their  in- 
feriors. " 

All  very  nice  and  pleasant  of  him ;  but  even 
while  he  spoke  I  was  painfully  conscious  that  I 
should  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  out 
of  the  room  as  a  gentlewoman  should.  The 
sudden  revulsion — the  great  good  fortune — com- 
ing so  swiftly  after  bitter  disappointment,  told,  I 
suppose,  upon  my  physical  strength,  lowered  by 
a  longer  fast  than  usual.  In  fact,  a  course  of 
discipline  in  the  way  of  bearing  inconvenience 
was  telling  upon  me  just  at  the  wrong  moment; 
and  it  seemed  that  his  pretty  compliment  about 
a  gentlewoman's  capability  of  endurance  was 
about  to  be  proved  inapplicable  to  me.  The 
furniture  appeared  to  be  taking  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic shapes,  and  he  himself  to  be  expanding 
and  collapsing  in  the  most  alarming  manner. 
But  angry  and  ashamed  as  I  felt — could  any- 
thing be  more  humiliating  than  an  exhibition  of 
weakness  at  this  moment? — I  strove  to  smile, 
and  say  something  about  the  heat,  as  with  some 
difficulty  I  made  my  way  toward  the  door. 

"But  I  fear — pray  allow  me,"  he  ejaculated, 
springing  toward  the  door,  where  I  was  groping 
for  the  handle,  telling  myself  that,  if  I  could  only 
get  into  the  hall  and  sit  there  in  the  fresh  air  a 
few  moments,  all  would  be  well  again. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SUCCESS. 

"  ONLY  a  little  hungry." 

Was  it  my  voice  making  the  humiliating  con- 
fession ?  Had  I  lost  my  self-command  and  self- 
respect  to  such  an  extent  as  that  ?  The  words 
seemed  to  come  from  my  dry  lips  independently 
of  my  will. 

The  ejaculations  "Great  heavens!"  in  one 
voice,  and  "I  thought  she  looked  a  poor  half- 
starved  mortal!"  in  another,  brought  my  stray 
senses  back,  and  I  looked  about  me.  I  was  ly- 
ing on  a  couch  in  a  back  sitting-room,  smaller 
and  more  comfortable  in  appearance  than  that 
which  I  had  first  seen,  Mr.  Wentworth  and  his 
sour-looking  servant  watching  me.  A  strong, 
unpleasant  smell  of  burned  feathers  pervaded  the 
room.  As  I  afterward  found,  Hannah  knew  of 
no  better  remedy  for  faintness ;  and  her  master 
had  hurriedly  set  light  to  a  packet  of  quill  pens, 
while  she  deluged  my  face  and  head  with  water. 

"Bring  some  wine,  and  the  best  you  have  in 
the  way  of  food,  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth. 

She  quitted  the  room ;  and  her  master  con- 
siderately went  toward  the  window,  and  stood 
there  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  pamphlet  until 
she  re-entered.  She  carried  a  tray,  upon  which 
was  a  glass  of  sherry,  a  small  basin  containing 
something  which  had  a  very  savory  odor,  and 
some  bread. 

"Have  you  nothing  better  than  that?"  he 
asked. 

"It's  the  strong  gravy  I  was  making  for  your 
chicken,"  she  replied.  "  She  couldn't  have  any- 
thing better  than  that  upon  an  empty  stomach." 

I  tried  to  utter  a  little  protest ;  but  I  soon  felt 
it  was  no  use;  I  should  never  be  able  to  get 
decently  away  without  the  little  fillip  which  the 
food  and  wine  would  give  me.  So  I  took  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  the  gravy  and  a  little  bread,  trying 
to  keep  up  appearances  by  saying  that  I  had  fool- 
ishly taken  a  very  light  breakfast,  and  so  forth. 

He  accepted  the  explanation  in  an  easy,  mat- 
ter-of-course way,  saying  he  so  frequently  got  into 
disgrace  with  Hannah  on  account  of  his  want  of 
appetite  in  the  early  morning  that  he  could  quite 
understand  other  people's  shortcomings  in  the 
same  way.  Then  he  courteously  expressed  a 
hope  that  I  should  rest  there  until  Hannah  had 
prepared  luncheon. 

"There  is  no  one  in  the  house  besides  us  three, 
and  therefore  you  will  not  be  disturbed.  Quiet- 
ness is  about  the  only  thing  the  old  place  has  to 
boast  of  now." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  I  murmured,  at  loss  for 
words. 

"  In  an  hour  or  two,  when  you  have  had  lunch- 
eon, and  feel  quite  sure  you  are  sufficiently  rest- 
ed, I  will  give  you  fuller  particulars  as  to  the  best 
way  of  getting  to  Fairview.  We  shall  meet  there 
very  shortly,  I  dare  say,  when  I  trust  to  hear  that 
you  approve  of  your  new  surroundings,  Miss  Had- 
don." 

Then,  touching  my  hand,  and  bowing  low  with 
old-fashioned  courtesy,  he  quitted  the  room. 

The  old  woman  watched  him  with  astonished 
eyes,  and  then  turned  them  suspiciously  on  me. 
I  could  not  help  fancying  that  she  was  mentally 
repeating  the  words,  "Meet  there  very  shortly." 

How  weak  I  must  have  been  to  let  this  grim- 
looking,  disagreeable  old  woman  see  the  tears 


which  forced  themselves  into  my  eyes !  I  intu- 
itively knew  that  tears  and  weakness  were  tho 
very  worst  weapons  to  use  with  one  of  her  cali- 
bre. I  felt  that  she  had  in  her  heart  declared 
war  against  me  from  the  very  moment  I  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  an  interview  with  her  master, 
and,  so  to  speak,  set  her  at  defiance.  This  was 
but  an  armed  truce  between  us,  if  truce  it  was. 
In  course  of  time  I  learned  that  there  was  anoth- 
er cause  for  her  antagonism. 

Her  forbidding,  suspicious  looks  had  very  soon 
the  good  effect  of  helping  me  toward  recovery. 
Brushing  away  the  tears  which  her  master's  kind- 
ness had  brought  to  my  eyes,  I  drank  the  sherry, 
set  to  work  with  the  spoon  again,  and  was  pres- 
ently able  to  eye  her  as  steadily  and  speculative- 
ly  as  she  eyed  me. 

"You  will  do  now  till  lunch  is  ready,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"I  shall  do  now  without  luncheon;  in  five 
minutes  I  shall  be  able  to  go.  Will  you  please 
tell  Mr.  Wentworth  so  ;  and  say  if  he  will  kind- 
ly send  me  the  further  instructions  he  spoke 
about,  I  need  not  disturb  him  again." 

"You  are  going  to  meet  again ?"  she  said  (I 
thought,  rather  offensively). 

"Yes,  I  hope  so.  My  bonnet,  please.  How 
wet  you  have  made  my  hair!" 

"I  suppose  it's  most  of  it  that  new  stuff  that 
can  be  easily  dried  or  replaced,"  she  ungracious- 
ly replied,  presenting  my  bonnet. 

I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  vindicate  my  hair, 
simply  using  a  towel  which  lay  near,  to  press  out 
the  water  as  much  as  possible. 

"I  am  sorry  there  is  not  a  looking-glass  in  the 
room  ;  but  I  can  fetch  one  if  you  like." 

I  saw  that  this  was  meant  for  sarcasm,  so 
pleasantly  replied,  "Yes,  please." 

"  It's  at  the  top  of  the  house,"  she  grumbled. 

"  In  that  case  I  will  excuse  you  from  fetching 
it,"  I  replied,  with  amiable  condescension. 

She  waited  a  moment  to  recover  that,  and  then 
said, 

"  You  are  not  going  to  stop  to  lunch,  then  ?" 

"No.     Does  that  surprise  you ?" 

"Yes;  it  does." 

"Ah,  that  shows  that  you  may  sometimes  be 
mistaken." 

She  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  wheth- 
er she  should  carry  on  the  war  or  not ;  and  then, 
I  suppose,  concluded  to  defer  it,  though  she  took 
unnecessary  pains  to  show  that  it  was  only  defer- 
red, frowning  angry  defiance  at  me  as  she  went 
out  of  the  room. 

She  presently  returned  with  the  message  that 
her  master  thought  I  could  not  be  sufficiently 
rested,  and  hoped  I  would  stay  to  luncheon,  add- 
ing, with  a  grim  smile,  "He  is  not  accustomed 
to  ladies  who  are  given  to  fainting ;  and  does  not 
know  how  soon  they  can  sometimes  get  over  it." 

"Your  master  is  very  kind.  But  I  must  go 
now." 

"If  you  would  not  be  persuaded,  I  was  to  give 
you  this." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  him,"  I  replied,  tak- 
ing the  letter  she  offered ;  I  really  could  not  hon- 
estly add,  ""and  to  you ;"  but  bade  her  good-day 
as  pleasantly  as  I  could.  She  opened  the  room 
door,  and  then  the  hall  door,  still,  as  it  were,  un- 
der protest,  and  with  the  same  expression  of  dis- 
approval on  her  face.  "I  suppose  it  is  a  disa- 
greeable manner  that  is  natural  to  her,"  I  thought, 
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as  I  turned  away.  "  She  has  not  seen  enough 
of  me  to  form  any  opinion  which  might  account 
.  for  so  decided  an  exhibition  of  ill-will. " 

I  walked  slowly  to  the  park,  where  I  sat  down 
and  rested  awhile ;  then  went  on  again  toward 
home— if  I  could  give  the  place  I  found  shelter 
in  so  euphemistic  a  name — trying  to  get  used  to 
the  idea  of  my  good-fortune,  and  to  think  over 
the  arrangements  that  had  to  be  made  for  my 
flitting.  But  I  was  not  yet  equal  to  anything 
in  the  way  of  sustained  thought,  only  conscious, 
in  a  pleasant,  dreamy  kind  of  way,  that  a  heavy 
burden  was  lifted  oft'  my  shoulders,  and  that  life 
would  be  possible  for  the  next  few  months  with- 
out doing  what  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
death  to  do,  had  I  the  right  to  choose  between 
life  and  death. 

But  the  fresh  air  was  doing  me  good  ;  and  by 
the  time  I  had  reached  the  house  where  I  lodged, 
situated  in  a  by-street  west  of  the  park,  I  had  be- 
gun to  recover  my  mental  equilibrium.  But  I 
fancy  my  first  proceeding  after  reaching  my  room 
made  Becky,  the  small  maid  who  occasionally 
did  errands  for  me,  think  that  I  had  taken  leave 
of  my  senses. 

"A  chop,  and  a  sixpenny  cake,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  best  butter,  and  an  ounce  of  tea  and 
sugar!"  she  repeated,  staring  at  me  with  widely 
opened  eyes,  while  she  ran  over  the  items,  paus- 
ing at  each,  as  though  to  remind  me  of  what  I 
was  doing. 

"I  am  expecting  company,  Becky,"  I  replied, 
with  what  was  meant  for  a  reassuring  smile. 

But  Becky  was  not  to  be  so  easily  reassured. 
"Then  give  them  a  penn'oth  of  shrimps,  and 
keep  the  chop  and  the  cake  for  yourself  when 
they  are  gone,"  she  earnestly  advised. 

"But  it  is  some  one  I  care  very  much  for, 
Becky,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  can  quite  afford  it  now 
— I  can,  indeed." 

Very  reluctantly  she  took  the  money,  and 
went  off  with  a  grave  face  to  do  my  bidding. 
Then  I  sat  down  with  pencil  and  paper  to  make 
certain  calculations.  I  possessed  fifteen  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  money,  my  clothes,  and  a  certain 
packet  of  my  dear  mother's  old-fashioned  jewel- 
lery, with  a  few  words  written*  on  the  outside  to 
the  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  either  illness  or 
death,  the  contents  were  to  be  sold  to  defray  ex- 
penses. I  had  spoken  truly  enough  in  alluding 
to  my  sore  need.  I  had  had  a  hard  fight  for 
existence  for  five  long  weary  months,  during 
which  time  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  better 
employment  than  such  as  was  to  be  had  from 
shops.  Embroidery,  screen-painting,  wool-work, 
illuminating,  I  tried  them  all  in  turn,  with  very 
slight  success  in  the  matter  of  remuneration, 
"ladies "  being,  I  found,  looked  upon  rather  sus- 
piciously as  workers,  and  as  a  rule  expected  to 
give  a  great  deal  more  labor  for  small  pay  than 
do  the  "  regulars,"  as  they  are  called.  This 
arises,  or  did  arise — women  are  getting  wiser  in 
these  days — from  the  false  delicacy  of  a  few,  who 
preferred  keeping  up  the  fiction  that  they  were 
only  playing  at  work,  and  so  deteriorated  the 
value  of  gentlewomen  as  workers.  I  soon  found 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to  earn  a  living 
that  way ;  and  as  I  had  not  the  experience  in 
teaching  which  I  believed  to  be  necessary  for  a 
governess  to  have,  there  seemed  little  else  to  turn 
to,  if  I  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an 
engagement  as  companion.  After  the  expenses 


of  my  dear  mother's  funeral  were  paid,  I  found 
myself  almost  destitute ;  and  though  I  had  con- 
trived to  exist  since,  it  was  a  kind  of  existence 
which  could  not  go  on  much  longer.  And  yet 
there  was  a  bright  future  before  me,  if  I  could 
contrive  to  get  through  the  next  eight  or  ten 
months. 

Eight  years  before  the  commencement  o&this 
story  I  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  Philip 
Dallas,  and  we  were  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  to 
Jamaica  immediately  afterward.  Certain  plan- 
tations there,  belonging  to  his  elder  brother, 
were  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  an  interested 
overlooker  on  the  spot.  Edward  Dallas  did  not 
wholly  depend  upon  the  property,  and  was  not 
inclined  to  exile  himself;  but  as  he  appeared  still 
less  inclined  to  advance  his  brother's  fortunes  in 
England,  Philip  and  I  agreed  to  go  out  and  re- 
side in  Jamaica  until  he  had  made  a  competency, 
which  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  might  be 
done  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  We  were 
young  (both  one- and -twenty),  and  strong,  and 
energetic ;  and  hoped,  by  careful  living,  to  be 
able  to  return  in  time  to  enjoy  the  best  part  of 
our  lives  in  England.  The  one  and  only  thing 
which  caused  us  to  hesitate  was  the  dread  of 
leaving  my  dear  mother.  But  she  would  not 
hear  of  Philip  sacrificing  his  prospects,  or  of  my 
remaining  with  her.  Unselfish  as  she  was  clear- 
sighted, she  cheerfully  assured  us  she  would  be 
more  happy  in  the  reflection  that  her  child  was 
the  wife  of  a  good  man,  and  well  cared  for,  than 
in  keeping  me  by  her  side.  She  was  so  unmis- 
takably in  earnest  that  we  felt  we  were  really 
doing  what  would  most  conduce  to  her  happiness 
in  obeying  her.  She  had  her  small  pension, 
which  quite  sufficed  for  her  needs ;  and,  as  she 
pointed  out  to  us,  she  was  altogether  better  situ- 
ated than  many  mothers.  There  seemed  every 
reason  for  hoping  that  she  would  live  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  we  persuaded  ourselves  that  we 
should  be  in  England  again  in  time  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  her  declining  years. 

We  had  few  friends,  mother  and  I.  Her  lim- 
ited means,  and  perhaps  a  little  of  the  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness which  the  refined  poor  are  apt  to  ac- 
quire, prevented  her  moving  in  the  society  she 
was  so  well  fitted  for ;  and  as  years  went  by,  she 
gradually  drifted  away  from  old  associations 
without  making  new  ones.  By  my  father's 
family  (in  which  he  was  the  only  son)  she  had 
never  been  much  noticed ;  and  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  when  I  was  a  child,  they  en- 
tirely ignored  her.  She  had  accepted  the  posi- 
tion (which  now  entailed  straitened  means),  and 
proudly  kept  aloof  from  them.  It  was  perhaps 
natural  enough  that  the  Haddons  of  Haddon 
should  not  approve  the  marriage  of  an  only  son 
with  the  vicar's  penniless  daughter.  The  match 
was  not,  perhaps,  a  very  prudent  one,  but  they 
ought  not  to  have  forgotten  that  she  was  a  gen- 
tlewoman. So  little,  however,  did  the  loss  of 
their  favor  trouble  us  that  it  had  come  to  be  a 
jest  between  my  dear  mother  and  me  to  threaten 
each  other  with  the  Haddons  of  Haddon  when 
any  little  financial  difficulty  arose,  a  jest  which 
made  us  more  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  were.  We  could  imagine  nothing  more 
humiliating  than  being  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Haddons  of  Haddon  for  aid  of  any  kind. 

My  modest  trousseau  was  prepared,  and  every- 
thing packed  ready  for  transport  to  the  vessel  in 
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which  our  passage  was  taken.  It  was  the  even- 
ing before  our  wedding-day,  and  Philip  and  I 
had  been  for  a  walk  in  a  quiet,  silent  fashion  of 
our  own,  taking  farewell  of  the  Old  Country.  We 
walked  through  part  of  the  city,  at  peace  in  the 
soft  summer  moonlight  after  its  day  of  unrest ; 
and,  turning  into  a  church  where  evening  service 
was  going  on,  knelt  down  unseen  in  one  of  the 
high  pews  to  join  in  the  prayers.  Then  we 
turned  our  steps  homeward — it  would  ever  be 
home  to  us  where  my  dear  mother  was  —  our 
hearts  too  full  for  words. 

I  was  to  spend  the  remainder  of  this  last  night 
alone  with  her ;  and,  as  we  had  previously  agreed 
to  do,  Philip  and  I  parted  at  the  door.  Ah, 
Philip !  how  good  and  true,  how  handsome  you 
looked,  as  you  stood  there  lingering  to  say  a  few 
last  words  before  I  entered  the  house ! 

"  Our  last  parting,  Mary.  God  bless  you,  deal- 
wife.  Try  to  make  our  mother  believe  what  you 
will  be  to  me ;  it  will  be  her  best  comfort ;  and 
remind  her  of  our  agreement.  No  tears  to-mor- 
row." 

Ah,  me !  had  sorrow  not  been  too  deep  for 
tears  there  would  have  been  nothing  else  on  the 
morrow.  I  ran  hastily  up-stairs — we  had  secured 
comfortable  lodgings  with  a  respectable  family 
for  her — and  opened  the  door,  looking  toward 
her  accustomed  seat  as  I  half  uttered  some  little 
loving  speech  —  only  half  uttered  it,  and  then 
broke  down  with  a  cry  of  alarm.  My  dear  moth- 
er was  lying  on  the  floor  in  what,  for  the  first 
few  moments,  I  imagined  to  be  a  fainting-fit. 
Alas !  it  was  more  serious  than  that.  Whether 
the  cause  was  physical  or  mental,  I  know  not : 
it  is  most  probable  that  she  had  suffered  more 
about  the  approaching  separation  between  us 
than  she  herself  would  allow;  but  she  was  taken 
up  a  helpless  and  incurable  invalid,  who  would 
never  again  be  able  to  move  from  her  couch. 
That  was  the  fiat  issued  by  the  medical  men  on 
the  bright  May  morning  which  was  to  have  seen 
me  a  happy  bride. 

It  was  very  hard  for  Philip ;  and,  as  might 
nntually  be  expected,  he  for  a  while  found  it 
difficult  to  accede  to  the  sudden  change  in  his 
prospects.  But  I  knew  he  was  not  likely  to 
blame  me  for  acting  as  I  did,  after  the  first  bit- 
terness of  disappointment  was  over.  After  a 
hurried  interview  with  his  brother,  in  which  the 
latter  insisted  upon  his  keeping  to  his  bond,  and 
setting  sail  with  or  without  me,  Philip  entreated 
me  to  go  through  the  ceremony  with  him,  and 
let  him  at  least  feel  that  he  was  leaving  a  wife, 
reminding  me  that  I  might  soon  be  left  alone ; 
and  in  that  case  it  would  be  so  much  easier  for 
me  to  follow  him  as  his  wife. 

My  courage  almost  gave  way.  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  yield.  But  the  doctors  had  said 
that,  though  my  dear  mother  might  not  live  very 
long,  there  was  just  a  possibility  that  she  might 
linger  for  years.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  I  had 
too  much  difficulty  with  the  two  so  dear  to  me 
to  have  any  time  for  indulging  and  analyzing  my 
own  feelings.  My  dear  mother  might  be  excused 
for  looking  at  the  question  only  as  it  affected 
her  child  ;  and  she  entirely  sided  with  Philip  in 
wishing  me  to  become  his  wife,  since  I  insisted 
upon  remaining  with  her.  But  I  had  to  think 
for  him ;  and  strength  was  given  me  to  act  ac- 
cording to  my  perception.  So  long  as  my  dear 
mother  was  spared  to  me,  she  must  be  my  care, 


and  Philip  must  remain  unfettered.  That  was 
my  decision ;  and  they  could  not  turn  me  from 
it  by  any  amount  of  persuasion.  The  following 
day  Philip  set  forth  alone,  and  I  remained  with 
my  mother.  If,  in  his  disappointment,  he  was 
a  little  hard  with  me  at  the  time,  his  first  letter 
showed  that  he  blamed  me  no  longer. 

I  know  now  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  my 
mother's  income  might  die  with  her.  lie  had 
been  content  to  take  a  penniless  bride ;  and  if 
he  gave  a  thought  to  my  mother's  money,  it  was 
only  to  rejoice  that  she  had  enough  until  he 
could  more  amply  provide  for  her.  Pride,  self- 
reliance,  or  perhaps  a  little  of  both,  prevented  my 
telling  him  at  the  last. 

She  lived  nearly  eight  years  after  his  depart- 
ure. Philip  was  beginning  to  write  hopefully  of 
being  able  to  return  within  the  twelvemonth, 
and  I  tried  to  struggle  on  unaided.  What  I 
should  have  done  had  things  come  to  the  worst, 
I  know  not.  There  was  Edward  Dallas ;  but 
he  was  a  hard  man,  who  had  taken  a  great  deal 
more  kindly  to  the  delay  than  he  had  to  our 
marriage,  and  I  did  not  choose  that  he  should 
know  his  brother's  future  wife  required  his  char- 
ity. And  there  were  the  Haddons  of  Haddon, 
I  told  myself,  with  a  forlorn  attempt  at  the  old 
jest. 

Meantime,  Philip's  letters  arrived  regularly, 
full  of  life,  and  love,  and  hope.  He  hud  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  expectations.  The  estate  had 
rapidly  increased  in  value  under  his  management. 
After  he  had  been  there  a  year,  he  was  able  to 
dictate  terms  to  his  brother,  and  had  since  acted 
as  managing  partner,  with  everything  in  his  own 
hands.  Before  she  died,  my  dear  mother  had 
the  happiness  of  believing  that  Philip  and  I 
would  soon  be  united  and  living  in  affluence.  It 
was  her  greatest  comfort  to  know  that  I  never  re- 
gretted my  decision,  and  that  Philip  came  in 
time  to  say  that  he  loved  and  trusted  me  all  the 
more  for  having  kept  to  it. 

As  years  passed  on  there  had  been  obseiTable 
in  Philip's  letters  just  the  growth  of  mind  which 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  man  I  had 
known  at  twenty- one.  I,  on  my  side,  did  my 
best  to  make  my  .mental  growth  worthy  of  hi*. 
But  of  late,  when  I  looked  at  the  portrait  in  my 
locket  of  the  fair,  frank,  almost  boyish  face  of 
my  lover,  I  was  conscious  of  a  certain  uneasiness 
slowly  but  surely  taking  root  in  my  heart,  though 
I  told  myself  that  of  course  he  could  not  look  like 
that  now.  Did  he  also  remember  the  years  that 
had  passed,  when  he  looked  at  the  portrait  he 
had  of  me  ?  Did  he  reflect  that  a  woman  of 
nine -and -twenty  could  no  longer  look  like  a 
girl?  But  these  reflections  disturbed  me  only 
occasionally,  and  were  soon  put  aside  as  un- 
worthy of  the  woman  he  loved.  He  loved  me, 
so  what  mattered  my  age  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

FLITTING. 

Ox  opening  the  envelope  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Wentworth,  I  found  a  five-pound  note,  and  a  few 
words  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Farrar  desired  to  do 
what  was  usual  in  the  way  of  paying  all  expenses 
incidental  to  the  journey,  and  so  forth,  which 
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might  be  incurred  by  the  lady  who  accepted  the 
engagement. 

How  can  words  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  good-fortune  which  had  come  to  me?  I  sat 
thinking  over  it  in  deep  thankfulness,  realizing 
its  blessedness  in  the  sudden  renewal  of  faith,  and 
hope,  and  trust  which  it  had  brought  to  my  faint- 
ing spirit.  Then  I  presently  recollected  what 
had  to  be  done,  and  went  down-stairs  and  tapped 
at  the  door  of  the  back  parlor,  which  was  my 
landlady's  sitting-room. 

I  occupied  one  room  at  the  top  of  the  house 
at  the  modest  rental  of  five  shillings  a  week,  slip- 
ping in  and  out  on  sufferance,  as  it  were ;  and  I 
had  hitherto  seen  very  little  of  Mrs.  Sowler,  send- 
ing down  my  week's  rent  and  receiving  the  receipt 
by  the  small  maid  Becky.  Becky  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  waiting  upon  the  first  or 
second  floor  lodgers  ;  being  only  a  drudge  to  the 
other  servants,  of  whom  I  had  seen  as  little  as 
of  their  mistress.  Indeed,!  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect much  in  the  way  of  attendance  for  the  sum 
I  paid.  Such  small  services  as  I  had  received 
from  Becky  had  been  for  the  most  part  rendered 
from  good-will,  and,  so  to  speak,  surreptitiously, 
as  was  the  little  I  had  been  able  to  do  for  her. 
There  was  a  sort  of  freemasonry  between  us. 
We  had  been  some  little  comfort  to  each  other 
in  a  quiet  way,  and  without  injury  to  any  one 
else ;  it  being  understood  that  complaining  or  ill 
speaking  was  undignified,  and  beneath  people 
who  knew  how  to  endure.  We  simply  helped 
each  other  to  make  the  best  of  the  position  we 
found  ourselves  in. 

Mrs.  Sowler,  who  had  been  a  lady's  maid, 
had  married  the  butler  in  the  family  she  lived 
with,  and  they  had  invested  their  joint  savings 
in  furnishing  a  lodging-house.  She  was  a  very 
great  personage  in  the  eyes  of  Becky,  who  had 
great  reverence  for  elegance  of  attire,  and  con- 
sidered it  quite  natural  to  be  "  a  bit  set  up  when 
you  were  dressed  better  than  your  neighbors. " 

From  the  little  I  had  seen  of  Mrs.  Sowler,  I 
judged  her  to  be  sufficiently  "  set  up;"  but  that 
in  no  way  offended  me. 

Obeying  a  request  to  enter,  I  opened  the  door 
and  walked  in.  Mrs.  Sowler  had  half  risen  from 
her  seat ;  but  at  sight  of  me  she  sunk  languidly 
back  again. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Miss — Miss — " 

"Haddon,"  I  smilingly  suggested,  taking  a 
seat  unbidden.  "  I  have  come  to  pay  my  next 
week's  rent,  and  to  say  that  I  am  going  away 
and  shall  not  require  my  room  after  to-morrow 
morning,  Mrs.  Sowler." 

"Going  away!"  she  repeated,  in  a  somewhat 
raised  voice.  "  I  am  sure  you've  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  here.  Very  few  houses  such  as  this 
let  rooms  at  five  shillings  a  week,  with  a  Member 
of  Parliament  on  the  first  floor,  and  a —  Why, 
it's  worth  five  shillings  to  any  one  who  wants  to 
be  thought  respectable  to  have  letters  addressed 
here!  Not  that  it  makes  any  difference.  A 
paltry  five  shillings  a  week  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence to  me,  of  course;  and  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied, you  are  quite  welcome  to  go  as  soon  as — " 

"But  I  am  and  always  have  been  satisfied, 
Mrs.  Sowler.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  quite  ap- 
preciated the  advantage  of  having  a  respectable 
shelter  at  so  small  a  cost.  It  is  not  that — " 

"Then  what  is  it?  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  much?"  said  Mrs.  Sowler,  looking  as 


though  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  certain  ru- 
mors which  had  reached  me  to  the  effect  that  the 
partings  with  her  lodgers  were  not  always  got 
through  in  the  most  amicable  way.  "  If  Becky 
has  been  saucy — " 

"  No,  indeed  :  she  has" — I  was  going  to  say, 
been  extremely  good  to  me;  but  reflected  in 
time  that  Becky's  goodness  to  me  might  not  im- 
press her  mistress  so  favorably  as  it  did  me,  so 
quietly  added — "done  quite  as  much  for  me  as 
I  had  any  right  to  expect.  Mrs.  Sowler,  I  am 
leaving  simply  because  I  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  situation." 

"A  situation !  Oh,  indeed ! "  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Sowler,  sinking  languidly  back  into  her  seat 
again,  graciously  adding,  "Well,  you  have  con- 
ducted yourself  in  &  quiet,  respectable  way  since 
you  have  been  here,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  well." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Sowler, "putting  down  the 
money  for  the  week's  rent  as  I  spoke. 

"  Croorf-evening ;  I  will  send  a  receipt  up  by 
one  of  the  servants.  And  if  Becky  can  be  of 
any  assistance  in  cording  your  boxes  or  what 
not,  I  have  no  objection." 

"I  am  much  obliged.  Good  -  evening,  Mrs. 
Sowler." 

Having  thus  taken  leave  of  my  landlady,  I 
informed  Becky  —  who  had  returned  with  her 
purchases,  still  in  a  state  of  wonderment  at  my 
extravagance — of  my  intended  departure. 

"I  thought  there  was  something  the  matter!" 
she  ejaculated,  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  my 
small  bedstead  and  gazing  forlornly  at  me,  as 
the  tears  began  to  make  for  themselves  a  chan- 
nel down  the  poor  grimed  cheeks. 

"I  have  found  a  home,  Becky,'1 1  said,  gen- 
tly. 

"I  know  I  ought  to  be  glad,  for  you  could 
never  have  bored  going  on  much  longer  like  this ; 
but  I  can't  be  just  yet.  Oh,  Miss  Haddon,  dear, 
it  isn't  your  mending  my  stockings  and  things ! 
Please  don't  think  it's  because  of  that." 

"  I  do  not  think  it,  Becky.  I  am  sure  you 
care  for  me  as  much  as  I  do  for  you,  and  we 
will  both  try  to  prove  our  friendship  by  sparing 
each  other  as  much  as  possible  at  parting." 

"You  will  soon  find  other  people — lots." 

"I  shall  find  no  one  who  will  make  me  forget 
an  old  friend." 

"  Oh,  miss,  how  can  I  be  your  friend  ?" 

"You  have  been  my  only  one  here,  Becky. 
But  we  will  now  put  away  sentiment,  and  try  to 
make  the  most  of  the  afternoon.  You  are  to  be 
my  company." 

"Me!" 

"Yes.  Go  down  to  Mrs.  Sowler,  give  my 
compliments  to  her,  and  say  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  she  will  kindly  allow  you  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  with  me." 

"No  good, "returned  Becky,  with  a  very  de- 
cided shake  of  the  head. 

"Tell  Mrs.  Sowler  that  I  have  a  dress  and  a 
few  other  things  to  spare,  which  we  might  easily 
alter  to  fit  you,"  I  replied,  thinking  that  was  the 
best  way  of  appealing  to  Mrs.  Sowler's  feelings. 

Becky  had  been  taken  from  the  miserable 
home  of  a  drunken  mother  out  of  charity,  as  she 
was  very  frequently  reminded,  and  ws  not  as 
yet  considered  to  have  any  claim  to  wages,  de- 
pending upon  such  odds  and  ends  in  the  way  of 
clothes  as  fortune  might  bring  her. 

She  was  quick  enough  to  see  that  I  had  hit 
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upon  the  best  means  of  inducing  her  mistress  to 
consent,  and  at  once  went  down  to  make  the  re- 
quest. It  was  graciously  granted  ;  and  Becky 
presently  returned  with  the  front  of  her  hair  well 
greased,  and  her  face  red  and  shining  from  hasty 
friction  with  soap  and  water  and  a  rough  towel, 
which  was  as  much  preparation  for  being  com- 
pany as  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  make. 

I  had  some  little  difficulty  at  first  to  induce 
her  to  share  my  feast.  She  resolutely  turned  her 
eyes  away  from  the  cake. 

"I'm  not  hungry,  thank  you,  miss." 

But  I  soon  succeeded  in  proving  to  her  that  I 
should  enjoy  it  a  great  deal  more  with  her  as- 
sistance, and  that  much  would  have  to  be  wasted 
without.  "Think  of  having  to  throw  plum- 
cake  away,  you  know,  Becky!" — plum-cake  be- 
ing an  acknowledged  weakness  of  Becky's.  Her 
scruples  once  overcome,  Becky  and  I  feasted  in 
good  earnest,  enjoying  our  strong  tea  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  in  the  most  convivial  manner.  She  at 
first  tried  hard  not  to  laugh  at  my  little  jests 
with,  I  fancy,  the  notion  that  laughter  was  not 
proper  for  the  occasion.  But  I  soon  had  her 
stuffing  her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth,  and 
burying  her  head  in  the  bed,  to  prevent  the 
sound  reaching  the  other  lodgers,  in  the  old  fash- 
ion. Such  very  small  jokes  did  for  Becky,  and 
I  was  not  going  to  have  my  first  tea-party  made 
flat  and  dismal.  Afterward  we  passed  a  pleas- 
ant evening  patching  and  contriving. 

"Oh,  Miss  Haddon,  do  you  think  you'd  bet- 
ter? Are  you  quite  sure  you  can  afford  it?" 
again  and  again  ejaculated  Becky,  quite  over- 
whelmed by  the  magnificence  of  the  gifts,  and 
afraid  I  should  afterward  suffer  for  the  want  of 
such  treasures. 

I  smilingly  unlocked  a  couple  of  the  largest 
boxes,  and  showed  her  the  contents — my  wed- 
ding outfit,  which  had  remained  untouched,  so 
far  as  linen  and  so  forth  went,  for  eight  years. 
Fortunately  for  me,  the  fashion  seemed  to  be 
veering  round  again  to  that  which  it  was  when 
they  were  purchased,  and  the  two  dresses  I  had 
carefully  preserved  as  too  good  for  ordinary  wear 
would  serve  me  for  best  at  Mr.  Farrar's  until 
money  was  due  to  me. 

"They  are  clothes !"  exclaimed  Becky,  looking 
in  extreme  surprise  at  the  little  heaps  of  linen 
and  what  not. 

"What  did  you  think  my  boxes  contained, 
Becky?"  I  inquired,  in  some  amusement. 

"Well,  we  knowed  you  paid  for  everything 
you  had ;  but  missis  said  you'd  never  be  living 
a'most  upon  dry  bread  if  there  was  much  left  in 
your  boxes ;  and  as  to  their  being  heavy,  master 
said  bricks  would  do  that ! " 

It  was  impossible  to  divest  Becky's  mind  of 
the  idea  that  I  had  suddenly  become  recklessly 
and  extravagantly  generous,  as  her  heap  of  be- 
longings increased ;  and  when  I  added  a  small 
box  to  contain  them,  with  a  key,  her  gratitude 
knew  no  bounds. 

"My  very  own !  What's  give  me  is  my  own ; 
isn't  it,  Miss  Haddon,  dear  ?" 

I  was  very  decided  about  that. 

' '  And  if  I  was  to  run  away  in  them,  it  would 
not  be  thieving,  would  it  ?" 

"  No ;  it  would  not  be  thieving.  But  I  should 
be  very  sorry  if  you  were  to  run  away,  for  then  I 
should  not  be  able  to  find  you,  in  case  I  am  able 
to  obtain  a  situation  for  you  near  me,  by-and-by. 


It  would  be  wiser  as  well  as  braver  to  endure  a 
little  longer,  Becky." 

At  which  Becky  screwed  up  her  month,  and 
gave  me  a  little  nod,  which  I  knew  meant  endur- 
ing and  staying. 

Thus  pleasantly  was  spent  my  last  evening  in 
the  small  room  where  I  had  many  a  time  passed 
half  the  night  anxiously  speculating  upon  the 
chances  of  being  able  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep 
me.  It  had  seemed  but  a  forlorn-hope  answer- 
ing that  advertisement  without  being  able  to  of- 
fer any  testimony  of  previous  experience.  But 
I  was  becoming  desperate,  knowing  that,  if  I 
once  began  to  sell  my  small  belongings  in  order 
to  obtain  food,  it  would  very  soon  be  out  of  my 
power  to  accept  an  engagement,  should  one  offer. 

I  set  forth  for  the  rail  way -station  the  next 
morning  on  better  terms  with  myself  and  the 
world  than  I  had  been  for  many  a  long  day, 
Becky  and  I  comforting  each  other  at  parting 
with  a  smile  instead  of  a  tear,  as  we  had  agreed 
to  do. 

What  was  my  new  home  going  to  be  like  ? 
The  only  impression  which  had  been  conveyed 
to  me  about  Mr.  Farrar  had  been  that  he  was 
rich  and  liberal.  Mr.  Wentworth  had  given  me 
no  clue  to  the  character  of  either  father  or 
daughter,  beyond  saying  that  the  former  was 
liberal  and  the  latter  sensitive.  Liberality  seem- 
ed to  speak  for  itself;  but  sensitiveness  might 
or  might  not  be  a  charm,  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  refined,  self-depreciative  nature  is 
not  sensitive  from  the  same  cause  as  is  a  self- 
loving  one ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  not  the  lat- 
ter kind  of  sensitiveness  which  is  least  prevalent. 
But  I  comforted  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
they  must  indeed  be  difficult  to  please,  if  one  so 
desirous  of  finding  a  home  as  I  was  could  not 
satisfy  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FAIRVIEW. 

THE  station  at  which  I  stopped  was  about 
twelve  miles  from  town,  and  I  found  that  Fair- 
view  was  distant  a  short  drive  from  thence.  I 
took  the  advice  of  the  driver  of  a  solitary  fly  in 
waiting,  and  engaged  it  to  convey  me  and  my 
luggage,  instead  of  having  the  latter  sent,  and 
walking,  as  I  had  intended  to  do. 

"They'll  charge  you  eighteen-pence  for  the 
barrow  up  at  Fairview,  and  I'll  take  you  and 
the  luggage  too  for  two  shillings,  miss,"  said  the 
man,  in  a  fraternal  kind  of  way,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  understood  the  cause  of  my 
hesitation,  and  put  the  case  accordingly. 

Very  curiously  did  I  gaze  about  me  as  the  fly 
jogged  slowly  through  part  of  a  primitively  built 
little  village,  and  turned  into  a  high-road,  the 
ground  rising  the  whole  way.  I  caught  sight  of 
some  exquisite  bits  of  Kentish  scenery,  beautiful- 
ly wooded  hill  and  dale,  with  picturesque-looking 
homesteads  dotted  about  it,  and  pictured  to  my- 
self a  delightful  old  family  house  to  match  the 
scene — a  gable-end  or  mullioned  window  appear- 
ing here  and  there  amidst  grand  old  elms,  with 
rooks  cawing  about  them.  Dwelling  upon  this 
picture,  I  did  not  notice  that  we  had  left  the 
main  road  and  turned  into  a  newly  made  one 
branching  from  it,  leading  to  the  top  of  a  hill. 

It  was  only  as  the  fly  turned  sharply  in  at  some 
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showy  -  looking  lodge  gates  that  an  enormous 
structure  of  bricks  and  mortar — a  modern  palace 
— met  my  view.  Even  as  I  was  driven  round 
the  sweep,  something,  which  I  then  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  was  its  size  and  grandeur,  but  to 
which  I  "now  give  a  different  name,  jarred  upon 
me,  and  dispelled  all  my  rosy  visions  of  a  coun- 
try home. 

A  man-servant  came  out  to  see  to  my  luggage, 
looking  somewhat  surprised  at  my  paying  the 
driver  myself,  and  methodically  counting  my  box- 
es before  ascending  the  steps.  At  the  hall  door 
I  was  received  by  another  servant,  and  conducted 
to  what  he  termed  the  library — a  large  and  lofty 
room,  furnished  in  costly  modern  fashion.  "But 
where  were  the  books?"  I  asked  myself,  gazing 
around.  How  jealously  they  were  guarded,  if 
they  were  kept  in  those  closed  and  lined  book- 
cases !  There  was  not  a  book  nor  a  paper  to  be 
seen,  and  all  the  elaborate  appliances  for  study 
looked  new  and  entirely  unused.  I  could  only 
suppose  that  Mr.  Farrar  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
the  room,  and  gathered  his  favorite  authors  about 
him  in  some  cosy  study  where  ideas  would  flow 
more  freely. 

I  sat  waiting  as  patiently  as  might  be,  for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  the  man-servant  looked 
into  the  room : 

"  Will  you  come  this  way,  if  you  please,  miss  ?" 

I  rose  and  went  across  the  hall,  where  he  threw 
open  a  door  and  ushered  me  into  a  large  draw- 
ing-room, gorgeous  with  amber  satin  hangings 
and  gilded  furniture,  immense  pier-glasses,  and 
every  conceivable  expenditure  in  the  way  of  dec- 
oration. Still  no  one  to  be  seen !  It  almost 
looked  as  though  I  had  been  taken  from  room 
to  room  in  order  that  I  should  be  duly  impressed 
with  the  Fairview  grandeur.  But  I  presently 
found  that  there  were  other  things  besides  fur- 
niture in  the  room — beautiful  works  of  art,  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Indeed,  they 
were  in  such  excess  as  to  destroy  the  general  ef- 
fect by  fatiguing  the  eye.  One  longed  to  isolate 
them  from  their  too  brilliant  surroundings  and 
examine  them  at  leisure. 

I  had  contrived  to  forget  where  I  was  and 
what  had  brought  me  there,  in  examining  some 
treasures  on  an  engraving-stand,  when  the  man 
again  made  his  appearance : 

"Mr.  Farrar  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  if  you 
will  please  to  step  this  way,  miss." 

Mr.  Farrar  at  last !  I  rose  and  followed  the 
sen-ant  across  the  hall  again,  feeling  anything 
but  as  calm  and  collected  as  I  tried  to  appear. 
I  was,  in  fact,  oppressed  with  a  sudden  dread 
lest  I  should  not  find  favor  in  Mr.  Farrar's  sight, 
and  the  consciousness  that  when  I  had  given  the 
change  out  of  the  note  to  him  I  did  not  possess 
sufficient  money  of  my  own  to  pay  my  fare  back 
to  my  old  lodgings  again.  I  suppose  the  self- 
restraint  which  was  necessary  to  conceal  my  anx- 
iety made  me  appear  to  greater  disadvantage 
than  usual.  Whatever  the  cause,  I  was  very 
soon  made  to  understand  that  first  impressions 
were  unfavorable  to  me. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to  arrive  so  early,  Miss 
Iladdon,"  were  the  first  words,  not  very  gracious- 
ly uttered,  which  met  my  ears  as  the  doors  closed 
behind  me. 

"I  thought  it  best  to  come  at  once,  Mr.  Far- 
rar, in  case  you  should  require — " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  very  right — very  right  and  proper." 


The  haut  en  bas  in  the  tone  strengthened  me 
in  a  moment,  bracing  my  nerves  as  suavity  and 
gentleness  would  not  have  clone. 

"I  presume  you  heard  from  Mr.  Wentworth 
respecting — " 

"Yes,  oh  yes;  I  received  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing apprising  me  of  his  success  in  finding  a  lady 
to  act  as  chaperon  to  Miss  Farrar.  Pray  be 
seated,  Miss — oh  yes — Haddon,  Miss  Haddon. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  just  at  present  an  invalid. 
It  is  that,  in  fact,  which  necessitates  the  engag- 
ing a  lady  to  act  as  chaperon  to  Miss  Farrar." 

Miss  Farrar  again ;  not  his  child,  not  his 
motherless  girl,  but  Miss  Farrar!  I  bowed, 
leaving  him  to  proceed. 

"  Not  that  she  is  the  only  lady  here ;  my — sis- 
ter resides  with  me,  Miss  Haddon.  But  she — in 
point  of  fact,  she  belongs  to  the  old  school,  and 
therefore  is  not  altogether  fitted — that  is,  she  is 
independent  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  does 
not  care  to  undertake  the  duties  required.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  somewhat  younger 
lady  would  be  more  fitted  for  the  office,  and  con- 
sequently begged  my  friend,  Mr.  Wentworth,  to 
undertake  the  selection  of  a  lady  for  me."  He 
paused  a  moment,  then  went  on,  half  interroga- 
tively, I  thought.  "He  understood  that  it  was 
a  desideratum  that  the  lady  should  be  one  ac- 
customed to  the  best  society,  and  in  other  re- 
spects a  suitable  companion  for  a  young  lady 
who  will,  at  a  future  period,  be  the  wife  of  a  man 
of  family  holding  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
world." 

This  was  serious.  A  lady  accustomed  to  the 
best  society,  and  capable  of  inducting  a  young 
girl  into  the  mysteries  (they  were  mysteries  to 
me)  of  fashionable  life.  The  only  society  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  was  that  to  be  found  in  my 
dear  mother's  sick-room,  and  such  faded  gentili- 
ty as  people  who  live  about  in  second-class  lodg- 
ings are  likely  to  meet  with.  Undoubtedly  my 
dear  mother  was  a  gentlewoman,  and  Philip  a 
gentleman,  according  to  my  creed  ;  but  what  so- 
ciety might  think  about  it  I  did  not  know. 

I  anxiously  debated  the  matter  in  my  own 
mind  for  a  few  moments.  Was  I  justified  in  ac- 
cepting the  position  ?  What  if  I  gave  Mr.  Far- 
rar an  exact  account  of  my  past  life,  and  left  him 
to  decide?  I  could  have  done  so  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  to  Mr.  Wentworth  ;  but  I  very 
quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not 
do  here.  The  cold,  calculating  eyes,  narrow 
brow,  and  heavy,  loose  lips  seemed  to  indicate  a 
very  different  character  from  that  of  his  friend  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  probable  that  he  had  a  very 
different  standard  as  to  what  constitutes  a  gen- 
tlewoman. Then  there  arose  the  difficulty  — 
could  I  satisfy  my  own  conscience  in  the  mat- 
ter?— which  presently  brought  me  back  again  to 
the  question,  What  constitutes  a  gentlewoman  ? 
and  I  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 

He  had  been  drumming  his  fingers  on  the 
arms  of  his  chair,  waiting,  I  suppose,  rather  im- 
patiently for  some  sort  of  rejoinder  to  his  perora- 
tion ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  think  the  matter  care- 
fully over  in  my  own  mind,  and  he  had  to  wait 
a  few  moments.  He  was  probably  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  kept  waiting  for  a  reply,  as  he 
went  on,  in  a  somewhat  irritated  tone, 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  informs  me  that  you  are 
well-connected,  Miss  Haddon  ?" 

The  best  speech  he  could  have  made  in  the 
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way  of  leading  np  to  what  I  felt  obliged  to  say, 
and  yet  rather  shrunk  from  saying, 

"My  father  was  a  Haddon  of  Haddon,  and 
held  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  Mr.  Furrar," 
I  replied,  hardly  able  to  repress  a  smile  at  the 
thought  of  making  them  useful  to  me  at  last  and 
in  this  way.  If  they  were  of  any  service  to  me 
DOW,  it  would  be  for  the  first  time. 

"Oh,  indeed;  very  good;  the  Haddons  of 
Haddon.  Yes ;  that  is  satisfactory,  certainly — 
Haddons  of  Haddon;  quite  satisfactory." 

I  could  only  smile,  making  a  deep  mental 
courtesy  to  the  Haddons  of  Haddon.  To  think 
of  my  former  want  of  reverence  for  so  great  a 
power ! 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand,  he  graciously  went 
on, 

"  I  was  sure  I  might  trust  to  Mr.  Wentworth's 
discrimination.  I  hope  you  will  soon  feel  at 
home  here,  Miss  Haddon "  (I  could  not  help 
noticing  that  the  name  was  uttered  in  quite  a 
different  tone  now) ;  "  I  keep  a  good  house-keep- 
er, and  I  trust  you  will  find  all  the  servants  in  my 
establishment  treat  yon  with  proper  respect." 

"  One  generally  gets  one's  deserts  in  that  way, 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Farrar," I  replied,  smilingly.  "I 
will  try  to  deserve  their  respect." 

He  looked  a  little  dubious. 

"A  strong  hand  —  a  firm  hand."  Then,  I 
fancy,  reverting  to  the  Haddons  of  Haddon  again, 
he  added,  pleasantly,  "But  of  course  they  will  be 
kept  in  their  place  by  you.  And  now,  perhaps, 
you  would  like  to  see  my  daughter." 

"Allow  me  first  to  give  you  the  change  from 
the  five  pounds,  and  to  thank  yon,  Mr.  Farrar." 

"Oh  yes;  Wentworth  mentioned  something 
about  it.  He  knows  I  like  everything  of  that 
kind  done  in  a  large  spirit.  No  consequence — 
no  consequence  at  all,  Miss  Haddon,"  as  I  put 
the  change  on  to  the  table  at  his  elbow,  and 
mentioned  something  about  third  class,  the  cost 
of  which  was  all  I  had  deducted. 

"I  am  sorry  you  came  third  class,  Miss  Had- 
don. But  in  future  it  must  be  always  first,  as 
befits  a  lady  of  gentle  breeding." 

"  You  are  very  kind." 

"Not  at  all — not  at  all."  He  rung  the  bell 
within  reach  of  his  chair,  and  inquired  of  the  man 
who  obeyed  the  summons,  "Is  Miss  Farrar  in, 
Drew  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Show  this  lady  to  the  morning-room,"  add- 
ing, after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "Mrs. — Tipper 
is  there,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  half  rose  from  his  chair,  keeping  his  hands 
on  the  arms,  and  bowed  to  the  Haddons  of  Had- 
don. Their  representative  bent  low  in  return, 
then  once  more  followed  the  man-servant. 

What  a  palace  the  place  seemed  in  size!  I 
was  ushered  into  a  fourth  great  room,  although  I 
was  much  relieved  to  find  that  this  last  had  an 
entirely  different  aspect  from  the  others  I  had 
seen.  A  cheerful,  home -like  room,  with  win- 
dows to  the  ground,  looking  on  to  ten-aces  and 
flower-gardens,  and  different  in  every  best  way 
from  the  show-rooms  to  which  I  had  previously 
been  introduced.  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief; 
quite  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  books,  work,  an 
easel,  etc.,  the  usual  pretty  feminine  litter  of  a 
morning-room.  Some  one,  at  any  rate,  played 
at  having  ideas  here. 


But  a  slight  cough  drew  my  attention  to  a 
corner  of  the  room  near  one  of  the  open  win- 
dows ;  and  I  saw  a  lady  rising  from  an  easy- 
chair — a  short,  stout  little  lady,  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  could  never  have  resembled 
her  brother  at  any  time,  and  was  a  great  deal 
pleasanter  to  look  at  now.  To  me  she  was  quite 
pretty  in  a  homely,  motherly  way,  with  bright 
blue  eyes,  a  mouth  used  to  smile,  and  a  dear  lit- 
tle button  of  a  nose,  which  combined  charming- 
ly with  all  the  rest.  The  simple  honesty  and 
thorough  good-nature  so  evident  in  every  line  of 
her  face  appealed  directly  to  my  heart,  and  I  felt 
that  if  she  and  I  did  not  become  friends  the 
blame  would  rest  with  me.  The  sight  of  her 
was  my  first  welcome  to  Fairview. 

"You  are  the  lady — "  she  began,  a  little  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  My  name  is  Mary  Haddon,  and  Mr.  Farrar 
has  just  engaged  me  to  act  as  companion  to  his 
daughter,  madam." 

"Oh,  indeed  —  oh  yes,  I  am  charmed,  I  am 
sure.  Charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Miss  Haddon.  Lovely  weather  we  are  having, 
are  we  not  ?"  with  a  tone  and  manner  in  sucli 
singular  contrast  with  her  appearance  that  I  was 
for  the  moment  dumb  with  astonishment.  She 
half  extended  her  hand,  then  drew  it  back  again, 
and  gave  me  a  stiff  little  bow  instead.  "May 
I  offer  you  any  refreshments  after  your  journey, 
Miss  Haddon  ?" 

I  declined  rather  stiffly,  not  a  little  chilled  and 
disappointed.  One  really  had  a  right  to  expect 
something  different  from  this  homely,  good-nat- 
ured-looking little  woman.  She  appeared  rath- 
er at  a  loss  what  to  do  next,  and  presently  hoped 
I  was  not  fatigued  with  the  journey. 

No ;  I  was  not  fatigued  with  the  journey. 
Then,  after  a  moment  or  two's  reflection,  I  went 
on, 

"  The  truth  is,  I  am  not  a  fine  lady,  Mrs.  Tip- 
per. I  have  been  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  en- 
durance, poverty  among  the  rest,  and  it  takes  a 
hard  day's  work  to  fatigue  me." 

It  was  an  inspiration.  In  a  moment  her  whole 
bearing  changed  to  one  which  appeared  to  come 
a  great  deal  more  naturally  to  her. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear.  I 
mean,  about  your  not  being  a  fine  lady,  you 
know.  It  does  make  such  a  difference,  does  it 
not  ?  Do  come  and  sit  in  this  chair  and  make 
yourself  comfortable,  if  you  are  quite  sure  you 
won't  have  a  little  snack  before  lunch.  Or  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  be  shown  to  your  room 
at  once  ?  Make  yourself  at  home — now  do." 

I  smilingly  seated  myself  on  the  chair  by  her 
side,  explaining  that  I  preferred  sitting  a  short 
time  with  her,  if  she  would  allow  me.  Half  an 
hour  with  this  kind  old  lady — I  knew  now  that 
my  first  impression  had  been  a  correct  one,  and 
that  she  was  as  kind  and  good  as  she  looked 
— would  help  me  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  Fairview.  After  once  more  suggesting  re- 
freshments, in  a  kindly,  fussy,  homely  fashion, 
she  drew  her  chair  closer  to  mine,  and  proceeded 
to  take  me  into  her  confidence. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  been  quite  uncom- 
fortable at  the  thought  of  your  coming — no,  not 
your  coming,  my  dear,  but  the  sort  of  lady  I  was 
afraid  you  were  going  to  be.  The  relief  it  is  to 
see  you  as  you  are,  instead  of  being  some  grand 
lady  too  fine  to  speak  to  me,  as  some  of  the  great 
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people  who  come  here  are,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell."  Here  she  became  amiably  afraid  lest  I 
should  think  she  meant  to  imply  that  I  was  not 
a  lady,  and  anxiously  began  to  apologize  and 
explain  ;  but  I  soon  succeeded  in  setting  her 
mind  at  ease  upon  that  score,  and  she  was  chat- 
ting confidentially  on  again.  "  You  see,  my 
dear,  I  am  not  a  lady." 

I  smiled. 

"Like  myself,  you  are  not  a  fine  lady,  perhaps, 
Mrs.  Tipper." 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  it ;  but  /  know 
the  difference  between  us,  my  dear,"  she  replied, 
her  eyes  beaming  with  kindness.  ' '  Jacob  would 
be  very  vexed  with  me  if  he  knew  I  said  it  to 
you ;  but  if  I  did  not,  you  would  soon  find  it  out 
for  yourself;  and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  like 
me  any  more  for  pretending  to  be  different  in 
the  beginning,  would  you  ?" 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  you  different, 
Mrs.  Tipper,"  I  replied,  in  all  sincerity. 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear.  It's  been  very  try- 
ing for  Jacob.  But  I  tell  him  it's  no  use  begin- 
ning now.  I  am  too  old  to  learn  new  ways,  you 
know :  not  that  I  haven't  tried ;  no  one  could 
have  tried  harder  than  I  did,  when  Brother  Jacob 
brought  me  to  live  with  him ;  it  was  only  my 
duty  so  to  do.  Between  ourselves,  I  took  les- 
sons of  a  lady  who  advertises  to  teach  ease  and 
elegance  to  those  unaccustomed  to  society. 
Worked -hard,  that  I  did,  making  courtesies  and 
all  the  rest  of  it ;  but  it  wasn't  much  use.  I  can 
manage  pretty  well  when  there's  a  large  party, 
and  I've  only  got  to  smile  and  bow,  and  say, '  I'm 
charmed  to  see  you, 'and  all  that,  but,  as  I  told 
Jacob,  it  would  never  do  with  a  lady  living  with 
us.  You  must  not  think  that  Jacob  is  not  kind, 
for  he  is  very  kind.  He  was  not  so  ashamed  of 
his  old  sister  as  to  let  me  live  somewhere  out  of 
the  way  by  myself,  as  I  wanted  him  to  do,  when 
first  I  was  left  a  widow.  He  wouldn't  hear  of 
it,  my  dear;  and  though  I  know  he  feels  the  dif- 
ference between  me  and  his  great  friends,  and 
of  course  it's  trying  to  have  a  sister  named  Tip- 
per, he  always  treats  me  in  the  kindest  way. 
You  must  excuse  my  saying  all  this  to  you,  my 
dear  ;  but  really  you  look  so  kind,  and  I  thought 
it  was  just  as  well  for  you  to  know  the  worst 
about  me  in  the  beginning." 

"  You  have  begun  in  the  kindest  way  possible 
for  me,  in  giving  me  the  hope  that  I  have  found 
a  friend,  Mrs.  Tipper,"  I  replied,  lifdng  the  hand 
she  had  laid  upon  mine  to  my  lips. 

"  You  said  you  have  seen  my  brother,  and 
that  it  is  all  settled  about  your  staying  with  us  ?" 
she  inquired,  looking  a  little  doubtful;  not,  I 
fancy,  quite  understanding  how  it  was  that  I 
could  satisfy  tastes  so  very  opposite  as  were  her 
brother's  and  her  own. 

"Yes;  Mr.  Farrar  was  quite  satisfied,"!  re- 
turned, half  smiling,  as  I  thought  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent means  by  which  he  had  been  satisfied. 
Not  for  the  world  would  I  have  introduced  the 
Haddons  of  Iladdon  here ! 

"And  I  am  sure  I  am  a  great  deal  more  than 
satisfied,  and  so  will  Lilian  be ;  though  you  must 
not  think  she  is  like  me ;  no,  indeed — my  dar- 
ling is  quite  a  lady,  like  her  mother  before  her. 
My  brother's  wife  was  a  beautiful  young  creature, 
and  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful.  It  was  said 
that  she  had  married  him  for  his  money ;  but  no 
one  who  knew  her  would  believe  that.  It  was 
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a  love-match  on  both  sides,  and  poor  Jacob  was 
never  tlVe  same  after  her  death.  Lilian  was  al- 
most a  baby  when  her  mother  died,  and  Jacob 
kept  the  promise  which  he  made  to  his  wife  on 
her  death-bed.  Lilian  was  sent  to  a  lady  who 
was  a  connection  of  her  mother's,  where  she  was 
brought  up,  and  did  not  come  home  to  stay  un- 
til six  months  ago,  when  her  education  was  fin- 
ished. You  will  find  her  everything  a  lady 
ought  to  be." 

I  was  a  little  dubious  upon  that  point.  The 
idea  of  Mr.  Farrar's  daughter  "finished"  was 
rather  depressing;  and  I  became  somewhat  dis- 
traite as  Mrs.  Tipper  went  gently  ambling  on 
about  Lilian's  beauty,  Lilian's  accomplishments, 
elegant  manners,  and  so  forth.  But  it  present- 
ly occurred  to  me  that  a  "  finished  "  young  lady 
might  possibly  be  inclined  to  be  critical  about 
the  appearance  of  her  chaperon,  and  I  asked  the 
kind  little  lady  to  allow  me  to  go  to  my  room. 
She  rung  the  bell,  and  the  man-servant  summon- 
ed a  house-maid,  by  whom  I  was  conducted  to  a 
bedroom  so  large  and  luxuriously  furnished  that, 
in  my  ignorance,  I  imagined  she  must  have  made 
a  mistake  and  brought  me  to  one  of  the  state 
chambers,  until  I  noticed  my  boxes  with  the  cov- 
ers and  straps  off.  She  pleasantly  offered  her 
assistance  in  unpacking,  adding  the  information 
that  she  was  appointed  to  attend  to  my  bedroom 
bell  for  dressing  or  what  not.  This  was  gran- 
deur indeed !  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  con- 
trast between  this  well- trained  and  well-dressed 
servant  and  poor  Becky,  and  made  a  mental  vow 
to  procure  equal  advantage  for  the  latter  as  soon 
as  I  had  it  in  my  power  so  to  do. 

I  told  Lucy  that  I  was  accustomed  to  wait 
upon  myself,  and  should  therefore  trouble  her 
very  little,  dispensing  with  her  assistance  for  the 
present.  • 


CHAPTER  V. 

"l     AM     LILIAN." 

I  STOOD  for  a  few  moments  at  the  window  in 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  so  wide  and  varied  and  well 
wooded ;  then,  afraid  of  the  sentiment  which 
was  creeping  upon  me  again,  I  turned  away,  and 
set  resolutely  to  work  at  unpacking.  After  put- 
ting my  small  belongings  into  something  like 
order,  I  proceeded  to  make  the  best  of  myself  for 
presentation  to  "  Miss  Farrar."  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  myself  from  head  to  foot,  as  I 
now  did  in  the  large  cheval-glass,  and  I  gazed 
not  a  little  curiously,  as  well  as  anxiously  and 
critically,  at  the  tout  ensemble.  What  should  I 
look  like  to  a  lover  who  I  knew  was  an  admirer 
of  women's  beauty  in  the  way  a  good  man  can 
admire  it  ?  What  did  I  look  to  myself? 

For  the  first  few  moments  I  experienced  a 
thrill  of  altogether  agreeable  surprise.  I  really 
had  no  idea  my  figure  was  so  good.  "Tall. 
elancee,  head  well  shaped  and  well  poised,"  I 
thought,  pleasantly  checking  off  my  perfections 
up  to  that  point.  With  my  face  I  was  far  from 
being  as  well  satisfied.  I  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self that  it  was  because  I  was  more  accustomed 
to  it,  and  that  such  familiarity  breeds  contempt ; 
but  is  one  ever  familiar  with  one's  face?  I  can 
only  say  I  was  looking  very  discontentedly  at 
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mine,  forgetting  that  the  very  discontent  was  re- 
flecting itself. 

Too  much  squareness  about  the  brow,  too  de- 
cided a  mouth  and  chin,  and  eyes — well,  if  they 
ever  looked  soft,  as  well  as  large  and  dark,  I  had 
not  seen  it.  Then  the  complexion — it  might  do 
for  some  people,  but  Philip's  wife  ought  to  have 
more  coloring  and  softness,  more  general  loveli- 
ness than  this.  Philip's  wife !  She  ought  to  be 
a  child  of  light,  "  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  ex- 
pansion," the  expression  of  her  face  ever  varying 
with  the  dainty  coloring  of  her  graceful,  poetic 
thoughts. 

I  was  still  picturing  to  myself  the  kind  of 
woman  Philip's  wife  ought  to  be,  frowning  the 
while  at  a  dark,  discontented  face  frowning  dis- 
contentedly back  at  me,  when  the  door  was  soft- 
ly opened,  and  turning  hastily  round,  my  eyes 
fell  upon  a  young  girl  standing  upon  the  thresh- 
old. 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  I  do  not  think  you 
heard  me  knock,  and  I  could  not  wait.  I  am 
Lilian." 

How  shall  I  describe  Lilian  Farrar  ?  I  have 
described  her.  A  child  of  light,  "  beautiful  with 
all  the  soul's  expansion,"  the  expression  of  Tier 
face  ever  varying  with  the  dainty  coloring  of  her 
graceful,  poetic  thoughts.  I  need  only  add  that 
she  had  deep-blue  eyes,  shaded  by  long  lashes, 
straight,  delicately  chiselled  little  nose,  sweet, 
sensitive  mouth,  pale-brown  hair,  and  the  figure 
of  a  graceful  child  just  merging  into  womanhood. 

"May  I  come  in,  please?" 

Might  love  and  loveliness  and  youth,  all  that 
is  true  and  sweet  and  good,  come  in  ?  But  I 
only  bowed,  and  held  out  my  hand  with  a  smile. 

"I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  know  when  to  ex- 
pect you,  Miss  Haddon." 

"I  carne  earlier  than  I  ought  to  have  done." 

"Oh  no,  pray  do  not  think  that ;  only  I  should 
like  to  have  been  at  the  station  to  make  friends 
at  the  beginning. " 

"Let  us  call  this  the  beginning." 

She  drew  near  to  me,  and  in  a  caressing,  child- 
like way  lifted  up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed,  as  she 
said, 

"  Welcome  to  Fairview." 

I  am  not  considered  to  be  demonstrative,  but 
I  know  I  kissed  her  as  heartily  as  she  kissed  me, 
quite  understanding  that  this  was  not  like  an  or- 
dinary first  meeting.  Then  she  gently  impelled 
me  toward  a  low  chair,  and  knelt  down  beside 
me. 

"If you  could  only  know  how  very  anxious*! 
have  been,  and  how  relieved  I  am." 

"Relieved?"  I  asked,  bending  down  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  sweet  face. 

"Yes;  indeed  I  am." 

"Then  you  can  in  a  measure  understand  my 
sensations,"  I  replied,  smiling  down  into  her  eyes. 

' '  Oh  yes  ;  but  you  could  go  if  you  did  not  like 
us,  you  know." 

"And  you  could  dismiss  me  if  you  did  not 
like  me." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that ;  I  was  only  afraid — 
companion  means  so  much,  does  it  not  ? — how 
hard  it  would  be  for  me  if  I  cared  for  you,  and 
you  only  cared  to  be  here  because — " 

"  Of  the  salary  I  received  ?" 

"Oh,  pray  do  not  think  that  I  meant  that! 
May  I  sajr  exactly  what  I  was  thinking  of,  Miss 
Haddon?" 


"Pray  do." 

"Then  I  meant  that  it  would  be  bad  for  me 
if  you  looked  down  upon  the  Farrars,  if  you  were 
ever  so  nice,  or  even  if  you  looked  down  upon 
the  Tippers.  I  have  just  seen  papa,  and  he  says 
you  belong  to  great  people.  That  rather  fright- 
ened me,  until  I  saw  dear  old  auntie,  and  found 
that  she  only  knew  you  were  nice,  when  I  began 
to  hope." 

"  I  shall  soon  set  your  mind  at  ease  about  all 
that,"  I  cheerfully  replied.  "  Meantime,  believe 
this  much — I  have  begun  to  look  up  to  Mrs. 
Tipper. " 

"What  a  nice  kind  thing  to  say,  Miss  Had- 
don ! " 

"  What  a  pleasant  thing  to  feel,  Miss  Farrar !" 

She  made  a  little  moue  at  the  "Miss  Farrar," 
and  I  went  on, 

"You  are  very  young,  are  you  not? — young- 
er than  I  expected  to  find  you." 

I  was  going  to  add,  for  an  engaged  young  lady, 
but  thought  it  better  to  let  the  allusion  to  her  en- 
gagement come  first  from  her.  , ; . 

"Only  just  turned  seventeen,"  she  replied, 
with  a  little  sigh. 

"Is  that  so  very  depressing?" 

"Dear  Miss  Haddon,  if  I  may  tell  you  about 
myself,  we  shall  feel  more  at  home  with  each 
other." 

"  Tell  me  anything  you  please,  my  dear ;  and 
try  to  believe  this  much — you  may  trust  me." 

' '  I  believed  that  the  very  first  moment  I  look- 
ed at  you.  Yours  is  a  face  to  trust." 

"Is  it  —  is  it?"  I  murmured,  smoothing  the 
hair  back  from  her  white  brow.  "That  is  in- 
deed something  to  be  thankful  for.  And  now  I 
can  ask  with  a  clear  conscience,  why  it  is  a  trou- 
ble to  be  only  seventeen  ?" 

"  Because,  dear  Miss  Haddon,  I  am  engaged ; 
and  Arthur — that  is  his  name,  you  know — does 
not  like  waiting  until  I  am  older  to  be  married. 
Papa  says  he  must  wait  at  least  a  year,  and  Ar- 
thur does  not  like  it.  Of  course  I  should  prefer 
waiting.  I  am  sure  we  could  not  possibly  be 
happier  than  we  are  now,  and  I  should  not  like 
leaving  papa — I  will  not,  until  he  is  quite  well 
again  ;  but  I  do  not  like  Arthur  to  be  disap- 
pointed either." 

"Mr.  Farrar  told  me  of  the  engagement." 

"  But  I  do  not  think  that  papa  tqjd  you  of 
one  thing,  which  is  the  very  best  of  all.  Arthur 
first  met  me  at  a  garden-party,  given  by  one  of 
our  grand  neighbors,  just  after  I  came  home  for 
good ;  and  he  had  not  the  least  idea  that  papa, 
was  rich  when  he  began  to  care  for  me.  He 
liked  me  for  myself — only  for  myself!"  with  a. 
grave  little  nod  at  me.  "  He  was  quite  surprised 
when  he  found  that  I  was  an  heiress.  Do  you- 
know,  he  often  says  that  he  should  prefer  having 
to  work  for  me ;  only,  of  course,  that  need  not 
be." 

I  read  her  thought,  and  my  heart  went  out  to 
Lilian  Farrar,  as  1  smilingly  replied, 

"  He  gives  one  that  impression." 

"Do  you  know  him?" she  inquired,  looking  a 
great  deal  surprised. 

"Enough  for  that, I  think.  Mr.  Wentworth, 
is  he  not  ?" 

"Mr.  Wentworth!"  she  ejaculated.  "What 
made  you  think  that?  No:  Arthur  is  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr.  Wentworth's." 

I  saw  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.    But  I  was 
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•so  much  impressed  in  Mr.  Wentworth's  favor 
hat  the  fact  of  her  lover  being  his  intimate 
friend  seemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  lat- 
ter's  claims  to  respect. 

"  They  were  at  Eton  and  Oxford  together,  and 
Arthur  likes  him  very  much,"  she  continued,  as 
though  she,  on  her  side,  considered  that  was  say- 
ing a  great  deal  in  Mr.  Wentworth's  favor. 

"A  barrister,  is  he  not?" 

"Yes  ;  but  he  has  not  been  very  successful  as 
yet,  though  he  works  very  hard — writes  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  very 
good  of  him,  fo'r  Arthur  says  he  was  brought  up 
in  the  greatest  luxury  by  a  rich  uncle,  and  al- 
ways led  to.  believe  that  he  would  be  the  old 
man's  heir ;  but  just  as  he  was  leaving  Oxford, 
his  uncle  married  a  young  girl,  and  when  he  had 
children  of  his  own  he  quite  discarded  his  nephew. 
But  he  is  like  Arthur,  and  does  not  care  about 
the  money;  he  is  a  great  deal  more  troubled 
about  having  lost  the  old  man's  good-will.  Ar- 
thur says  that  he  lives  in  an  old  tumble-down 
house — which  is  all  he  possesses  of  his  own — with 
one  servant,  in  the  poorest  way,  and  very  rarely 
visits  anywhere  but  here.  Even  here  he  does 
not  come  half  often  enough  to  please  us,  we  all 
like  him  so  much.  Singular  that  both  Arthur 
and  he  should  commence  life  with  large  expecta- 
tions, and  both  find  themselves  penniless,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Trafford,  Arthur's  father,  was  unfortunate 
in  some  speculations,  I  believe ;  and  the  estate 
had  to  be  sold  after  his  death." 

I  said  something  to  the  effect  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  they  were  equal  to  the  position.  Later, 
I  found  that  her  lover's  father  ha4  squandered 
his  property  in  the  worst  kind  of  extravagance. 

A  gong  was  being  sounded,  and  she  rose,  put- 
ting her  hand  under  my  arm. 

"You  must  be  wanting  luncheon,  Miss  ITad- 
don.  Auntie  said  that  she  could  not  prevail 
upon  you  to  take  any  refreshment." 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  hungry,  and  acknowl- 
edged that  I  was.  As  she  went  down,  she  ex- 
plained that  her  father  had  of  late  taken  to  in- 
valid habits,  and  did  not  join  them  at  table.  We 
found  Mrs.  Tipper  only  in  the  dining-room ;  a 
large,  lofty  room,  furnished  with  the  same  heavy 
grandeur  of  style  which  had  struck  me  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

But  a  change  had  come  over  Mrs.  Tipper  since 
I  had  left  her.  Her  genial  good -nature  was 
veiled  by  the  same  stiffness  and  constraint  which 
had  jarred  upon  me  at  first,  as  she  politely  trust- 
ed I  should  find  something  I  could  eat,  regretted 
not  having  known  that  I  should  arrive  early,  so 
that  she  might  have  given  orders  accordingly, 
and  so  forth. 

"  The  Haddons  of  Haddon !"  I  thought.  She 
had  seen  her  brother,  and  been  awed  by  them. 
But  I  really  could  not  allow  them  to  come  be- 
tween this  dear  old  lady  and  me,  and  therefore 
replied  I  had  been  accustomed  to  live  so  plainly 
that  this  was  quite  a  banquet  to  me,  as  indeed 
it  was.  I  saw  that  I  lost  ground  a  little  with 
the  man-servant  in  attendance  by  my  candor; 
but  I  could  afford  to  wait  for  his  better  appreci- 
ation. Mrs.  Tipper  hesitated  a  moment  when 
she  reached  the  head  of  the  table,  and  signified 
by  a  gesture  her  wish  for  me  to  take  my  seat 
there ;  in  fact,  I  know  now,  as  I  guessed  then, 
that  she  was  only  too  glad  to  slip  out  of  taking 
any  prominent  position  in  the  household.  But  I 


very  decidedly  shook  my  head,  and  passed  down, 
replying  to  her  little  protest  that  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  of — it  would  not  be  right.  I  saw  that 
she  understood  me  to  mean  that  it  would  not  be 
etiquette,  and  sat  down  contented.  Could  the 
dear  little  lady  have  known  it,  my  ignorance  of 
the  ways  of  the  fashionable  world  was  greater 
than  her  own.  To  my  amusement,  Mrs.  Tipper's 
superiors  in  such  knowledge  have  succumbed  to 
the  magic  words,  "It  would  not  be  right,"  with 
which,  knowing  no  other  code,  I  have  occasional- 
ly ventured  to  settle  a  question.  To  certain  peo- 
ple, "It  is  not  right"  solely  means  "It  is  not 
etiquette,"  than  to  sin  against  which  there  is  no 
greater  wrong,  and  they  have  occasionally  yield- 
ed to  me  because  they  have  supposed  me  better 
acquainted  with  the  newest  mode,  rather  than 
imagine  that  I  could  have  the  audacity  to  attempt 
innovations  of  my  own. 

I  soon  succeeded  in  making  matters  pleasant 
with  Mrs.  Tipper  again.  In  five  minutes  the 
Haddons  of  Haddon  were  forgotten,  and  we  were 
getting  through  luncheon  in  friendly,  agreeable 
fashion.  There  was  a  slight  obtuseness  on  Rich- 
ard's side  when  I  required  anything ;  but  he 
found  that  his  forgetfulness  did  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  disturb  me,  nor  prevent  my  obtaining 
what  I  wanted.  I  quietly  waited ;  and  as  he 
could  not  let  me  repeat  a  request  more  than  once 
without  drawing  the  attention  of  the  others  to  his 
negligence,  he  came  at  length  to  understand  that 
it  was  just  as  well  to  do  a  thing  at  once  as  to  be 
quietly  forced  to  do  it.  The  attention  of  both 
Lilian  and  her  aunt  was  too  much  concentrated 
upon  me  for  them  to  notice  the  man's  remiss- 
ness,  and  I  did  my  best  to  prevent  them  seeing 
it.  I  knew  that  Lilian's  eyes  were  turned  upon 
me  more  than  once  when  I  was  supposed  to  be 
unobservant,  and  thought  of  her  words,  "  Com- 
panion means  so  much,"  with  all  the  more  re- 
spect for  her  judgment,  whatever  it  might  prove 
to  be. 

That  we  two  should  be  friends,  I  knew.  I 
should  love  her,  and  I  believed  that  she  might 
come  to  love  me.  But  would  ours  be  as  the 
companionship  of  two  of  the  same  age?  Should 
I  ever  be  able  to  lay  bare  my  inmost  self,  living  so 
intensely  and  so  differently  from  the  Mary  Had- 
don most  people  knew,  to  this  young  girl  ?  She 
had  spoken  of  her  love  to  me ;  should  I  be  able 
to  speak  of  mine  to  her  —  the  love  which  was 
deeper  and  stronger  than  a  girl's  love?  It  was 
with  something  akin  to  pain  that  I  told  myself, 
no.  Because  it  was  not  the  love  of  a  girl ;  be- 
cause it  was  in  its  heights  higher  and  in  its 
depths  deeper;  because  it  was  in  its  strength 
and  weakness  so  much  more  human  at  eight-and- 
twenty  than  at  seventeen,  I  could  not  talk  about 
it  to  Lilian  Farrar.  The  shadowy,  poetic  senti- 
ment which  clings  about  a  young  girl's  dream, 
the  love  which  is  more  in  love  with  love  than 
with  the  lover,  was  not  mine.  I  am  an  old  wom- 
an now,  writing  a  story  for  men  and  women,  and 
therefore  I  will  add  that  I  have  still  quite  as 
much  romance  and  enthusiasm  in  my  composi- 
tion as  I  had  at  seventeen,  which  is  an  admission 
to  make  in  these  days ;  but  at  eight-and-twenty 
I  persuaded  myself  that  they  were,  or  ought  to 
be,  dead.  In  truth,  my  eight-and-twenty  years 
were  pressing  upon  me  rather  too  heavily  for 
mental  health.  I  could  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  that  youth  was  gone,  nor  recognize  that  the 
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best  of  me  was  not  necessarily  gone  with  it.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  analyze  and  dwell 
upon  my  weaknesses  here ;  they  will  be  apparent 
enough  as  I  go  on,  and  will  doubtless  preach 
their  own  moral  without  my  assistance. 

After  luncheon,  we  returned  to  the  pretty 
morning-room  where  I  had  first  seen  Mrs.  Tip- 
per, and  devoted  the  afternoon  to  making  better 
acquaintance  with  each  other.  I  began  by  tell- 
ing my  own  little  story  (so  far  as  it  could  be  told 
with  Philip  left  out)  about  my  dear  mother's  long 
illness,  the  struggles  I  had  had  to  obtain  a  living 
when  alone,  and  so  forth,  because  I  wished  to 
appear  in  my  true  colors  to  these  two,  and,  above 
all,  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Haddons-of-Haddon 
tone  in  our  future  intercourse.  Then  dear  old 
Mrs.  Tipper  came  out  grandly  with  her  little  sto- 
ry respecting  past  ups  and  downs,  not  even  omit- 
ting the  fact  that  her  deceased  husband  had  been 
messenger  ("between  ourselves,  odd  man,  my 
dear  ")  in  the  firm  where  her  brother  rose  to  be 
chief,  and  how  he  had  been  pensioned  by  "  deal- 
Jacob,"  and  ended  his  days  in  peace  and  comfort 
in  a  cottage  of  his  own  at  Holloway,  all  the 
grandest  visions  of  his  youth  realized. 

Afterward  Lilian  told  how  her  father  had  risen 
in  life  entirely  by  his  own  efforts  ;  while  her 
color  deepened  with  an  equally  right  pride  as  she 
added  that  her  mother  had  been  a  gentlewoman, 
to  whose  foresight  her  child  owed  the  education 
that  was  something  better  than  any  her  father's 
money  alone  could  have  purchased.  As  Mrs. 
Tipper  had  informed  me,  it  had  been  Mrs.  Far- 
rar's  dying  wish  that  the  first  fifteen  years  of  her 
child's  life  should  be  spent  with  an  old  friend 
and  distant  connection  of  her  own.  She  had 
not  erred  in  her  judgment. 

Notwithstanding  her  naturally  good  disposi- 
tion, Lilian  would  have  suffered  from  the  disad- 
vantages consequent  upon  being  brought  up  in 
luxury,  the  petted  heiress  of  a  wealthy  man,  in- 
stead 'of  spending  her  early  years  at  a  country 
vicarage  in  wholesome  study  and  exercise.  I 
could  understand  now  how  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Farrar's  daughter  was  so  refined  and  different 
from  what  might  have  been  expected.  I  knew 
now  why  it  gratified  her  so  much  to  believe  that 
her  lover  had  not  sought  her  for  her  money's 
sake.  Any  one  but  herself  would  have  thought 
it  natural  enough  that  she  should  be  sought  for 
her  own  sake.  How  true,  and  good,  and  sweet 
she  was,  and  how  soon  one  knew  it,  there  being 
no  mysterious  complications  in  her  nature  which 
it  would  take  time  to  discover ! 

"  To  think  of  our  having  so  dreaded  the  lady- 
companion,  auntie ;  and  to  think  of  my  having 
pleaded  so  much  with  papa  against  engaging 
one !"  ejaculated  Lilian,  when,  after  a  very  pleas- 
ant afternoon,  we  rose  to  go  to  our  rooms  and 
dress  for  dinner. 

"We  did  dread  her,  did  we  not,  dear?"  smil- 
ingly returned  the  old  lady,  putting  her  hand 
upon  mine;  "though  I  had  the  most  cause  for 
dread." 

"Indeed  you  had  not — your  cause  is  mine," 
very  decidedly  said  Lilian. 

That  they  could  say  so  much  before  me  was 
sufficient,  had  I  not  already  arrived  at  the  agree- 
able conclusion  that  I  had  found  a  home  until 
Philip's  return. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FIRST    IMPRESSIONS. 

I  mo  the  best  I  could  in  the  way  of  adorning 
for  dinner  with  some  of  my  dear  mother's  old 
lace,  and  a  cherry  -  colored  bow  or  two  on  my 
black  silk  dress,  and  flattered  myself  that  1  was 
presentable  enough  for  a  family  party ;  but,  on 
entering  the  drawing-room,  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
mayed to  find  Lilian  in  full  evening  dress.  To 
my  unaccustomed  eyes  her  elaborate  toilet  ap- 
peared more  suited  to  a  ballroom  -than  for  din- 
ner, and  my  taste  in  this  case  served  as  well  as 
knowledge,  for  I  know  now  that  it  was  too  much 
for  home-dress  according  to  the  decrees  of  soci- 
ety. I  think  she  saw  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind,  for  she  apologized  in  her  half-shy,  graceful 
way  by  asking  me  to  excuse  it.  It  was  "a  fancy 
of  papa's  to  see  her  so ;  and  she  liked  to  gratify 
his  slightest  fancies  now." 

Mrs.  Tipper  had  also  made  more  change  than 
seemed  necessary  for  home  toilet,  and  did  not 
look  at  home  in  her  rich  moire  and  too  massive 
jewellery,  put  on  hap-hazard,  as  it  were ;  brooch- 
es stuck  in  upside  down  and  on  one  side,  as  though 
it  were  enough  for  them  to  be  there ;  rings,  brace- 
lets, etc.,  glittering  with  diamonds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  not  combined  in  the  best  taste. 

But  I  soon  had  something  to  think  of  besides 
our  toilets.  Lilian  whispered  to  me  that  "he" 
had  arrived ;  and  when  presently  Mr.  Trafford 
entered  the  room  and  was  introduced  to  me,  my 
attention  was  concentrated  upon  him. 

Interested  as  I  already  was  in  Lilian  Farrar,  I 
was  more  than  curious  to  see  her  lover.  More- 
over, I  was  altogether  inclined  in  his  favor.  No 
one  could  be  more  prepossessed  in  another's  fa- 
vor than  I  was  in  Arthur  Trafford's ;  and  yet  I 
had  been  in  his  society  barely  half  an  hour  be- 
fore I  was  conscious  of  being  a  little  disappoint- 
ed. Whether  my  expectations  had  been  too  ex- 
alted, or  there  was  some  grave  cause  for  the  dis- 
appointment, time  would  show.  I  certainly  had 
expected  to  find  Lilian's  lover  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  friend  very  different  from  the  fashionable- 
looking  young  man  before  me. 

His  bearing  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  he 
was  handsome — some  might  say  very  handsome. 
I  would  not  allow  even  that  much,  in  my  disap- 
pointment, telling  myself  that  his  head  wanted 
more  breadth,  that  his  features  were  too  delicate- 
ly chiselled  for  manly  beauty,  and  that  his  hands 
were  too  small,  and  soft,  and  white.  The  very 
grace  of  his  figure  offended  me,  as  indicating  lack 
of  power.  What  does  the  world  want  with  grace- 
ful men,  with  hands  incapable  of  grasping  any- 
thing ? 

I  had  been  prepared  to  like  him  for  Lilian  Far- 
rar's sake,  and  already  I  was  unpleasantly  con- 
scious that  I  might  learn  to  dislike  him  for  her 
sake.  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was  too 
hasty  in  my  judgment  —  that  his  might  be  the 
type  of  manly  beauty — the  refined  delicacy  which 
in  certain  instances  has  accompanied  a  fine  or- 
der of  intellect.  But  no ;  Shelley  had  a  differ- 
ent brow  from  that,  and  something  very  different 
looked  out  of  Shelley's  eyes. 

While  I  was  summing  him  up  in  this  uncom- 
promising way,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
he  was  most  courteously  trying  to  make  talk 
with  me.  Lilian  had  introduced  us  in  her  pretty, 
graceful  way,  informing  us  that  we  were  to  be- 
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come  great  friends ;  and  he  had  taken  the  hint, 
making  himself  specially  attentive  and  agreeable 
to  me  during  dinner.  He  talked  well,  and  ap- 
peared well  read ;  and  I  must  do  him  the  justice 
also  to  say  that  his  bearing  toward  Mrs.  Tipper 
was  all  that  it  should  be,  with  no  perceptible  un- 
dercurrent of  pride  or  satire.  Above  all,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  his  love  for  Lilian  was  sincere ; 
no  woman  could  for  a  moment  have  doubted 
that ;  whatever  its  value  in  other  respects,  it  was 
sincere.  And  yet  I  was  perverse  enough  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  him.  Why  could  I  not  take 
to  him  ?  I  irritably  asked  myself,  conscious  that  I 
had  not  sufficient  grounds  for  my  prejudice,  and 
ashamed  of  feeling  it.  But  there  it  was,  and  I 
could  not  overcome  it. 

Mr.  Farrar  joined  us  in  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  lighted  up  as  if  for  a  large  assembly, 
for  an  hour  after  dinner ;  and  I,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  note  certain  signs  and  symptoms 
in  an  invalid,  could  see  that  the  effort  cost  him  a 
great  deal.  He  was,  however,  not  too  weak  to 
tell  me  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  Fair- 
view;  that  he  had  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  the  grand  piano  ;  a  guinea  a  yard  for 
the  curtains  ;  that  the  carpet  had  been  made  to 
his  special  order,  etc.  ;  while  Mrs.  Tipper  was 
smiling  amiably  in  her  after-dinner  nap,  her  fat 
little  jewelled  hands  folded  at  her  capacious 
waist ;  and  Lilian  and  heHover  were  sauntering 
among  the  flowers  in  the  moonlight  outside. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  Mr. 
Farrar  told  me  there  were  to  be  all  sorts  of  enter- 
tainments given  at  Fairview — dinner-parties,  gar- 
den-fetes, and  so  forth.  Then  he  named  two  or 
three  City  magnates  as  his  friends,  and  went  more 
fully  into  the  Trafford  pedigree  for  my  edifica- 
tion, dwelling  enjoyably  upon  the  idea  of  being 
father-in-law  to  a  Trafford.  "The  Warwick 
Traffords,  you  understand,  Miss  Haddon.  It  is 
very  essential  that  should  be  remembered."  Go- 
ing on  to  point  out  the  great  things  which  might 
be  expected  from  such  an  alliance :  "  With  mon- 
ey as  well  as  birth,  Arthur  Trafford  would  be  able 
to  enter  Parliament,  and  make  some  mark  in  the 
world."  All  of  which  proved  that  he,  too,  had 
faith  in  the  young  man's  capabilities. 

I  know  now  that  it  was  Arthur  Trafford's  evi- 
dently sincere  admiration  for  things  great  which 
misled  so  many  who  knew  him.  Were  he  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  deeds  he  could  admire,  he  would 
have  been  what  he  had  the  credit  for  being. 
When  I  heard  him  dilate  with  glowing  eyes  and 
heightened  color  upon  some  heroic  deed,  I  could 
understand  how  he  had  obtained  an  influence  over 
a  young,  imaginative  girl.  He  not  only  made 
her  believe  him  to  be  endowed  with  the  qualities 
of  a  hero,  but  honestly  believed  it  himself,  per- 
suaded that  he  only  lacked  opportunity  to  prove 
that  he  was  made  of  very  different  material  from 
that  of  ordinary  men. 

I  listened  to  Mr.  Farrar  politely,  as  I  was  bound 
to  do,  and  not  a  little  pitifully  too.  All  this  was 
what  he  had  set  his  heart  upon ;  and  he  would 
not  live  to  have  his  ambition  gratified,  even  had 
Arthur  Trafford  been  all  that  he  was  imagined 
to  be.  Had  no  one  warned  him  ?  Did  not  the 
sight  of  his  own  pinched  and  drawn  face  warn 
him  that  he  was  already  on  the  threshold  of  the 
other  life  ? 

Had  I  been  speculatively  inclined  just  then,  I 
might  perhaps  have  carried  on  the  thought  which 


suggested  itself  to  me.  I  will  only  say  that  I  felt 
more  respect  for  the  etherealized  body  at  that 
moment  than  for  the  earth-bound  soul.  I  think 
now  that  Mr.  Farrar  would  not  be  warned  of 
what  was  approaching,  and  contrived  to  deceive 
his  child  and  those  about  him,  as  he  deceived 
himself,  respecting  his  real  state. 

There  certainly  was  at  present  no  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  coming  separation  in  his  daughter's 
face.  Sbe  was  altogether  free  from  care  ;  and  I 
was  presently  very  glad  to  find  that  my  first  esti- 
mate of  her  had  been  so  fur  correct.  She  was 
not  the  kind  of  girl  to  be  selfish  in  her  happi- 
ness ;  even  in  small  things  she  showed  herself  to 
be  considerate  for  others. 

Mr.  Farrar  was  presently  wheeled  away  in  his 
invalid  chair,  bidding  me  good-night  with  the  in- 
formation that  he  was  just  at  the  period  of  con- 
valescence when  rest  and  seclusion  are  essential ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  found  that  I  was  left  compan- 
ionless  in  the  drawing-room,  she  came  in,  her 
lover's  protests,  which  were  carried  on  to  the  very 
threshold,  notwithstanding. 

But  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  garden,  and  went  out  into  the 
moonlight,  leaving  the  lovers  at  the  piano  togeth- 
er. It  was  the  very  best  light  in  which  to  see 
the  Fairview  grounds,  where  there  were  no  trees 
higher  than  shrubs,  and  too  much  statuary,  with 
vivid  patches  of  color,  so  fatiguing  to  the  eye ; 
masses  of  flowers  without  scent  or  leaves  ar- 
ranged with  mathematical  precision,  as  though 
they  had  become  strong-minded,  and  would  only 
speak  to  you  in  problems.  In  fine,  it  was  the 
newest  fashion  in  gardening,  which  Mr.  Farrar 
prided  himself  upon  keeping  up  at  great  expense. 
To  my  unaccustomed  eye,  it  lacked  the  poetry  of 
the  old,  less  formal  styles.  But  it  looked  its  best 
in  the  softening  and  subduing  effect  of  moon- 
light ;  one  then  got  some  hint  of  shadow,  which 
was  as  lacking  during  most  of  the  day  as  in  the 
famous  Elizabethan  picture.  And  in  the  light  of 
day  the  sylvan  gods  and  goddesses  looked  spe- 
cially uncomfortable,  for  want  of. a  little  foliage. 
One  "startled  nymph,"  placed  at  the  corner  of 
a  gravel  walk,  without  so  much  as  a  shrub  near 
her,  appealed  to  one's  sense  of  justice  in  the  most 
pathetic  way. 

My  best  enjoyment,  as  time  went  on,  was  to 
go  down  (the  grounds  sloped  down  a  side  of  the 
hill  upon  which  the  house  was  built)  through  the 
kitchen-gardens,  seat  myself  upon  the  low  wall 
which  bounded  them,  and,  turning  my  back  upon 
the  glories  of  Fairview,  refresh  my  eyes  by  gazing 
upon  the  beautiful  undulating  country,  stretch- 
ing far  into  distance  beyond.  I  never  tired  of 
gazing  at  the  varied  scene — pasture-lands,  deep 
woods,  ripening  hop  and  wheat  fields,  pretty 
homesteads,  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  wind- 
ing river,  and  a  primitive-looking  little  ivy-cover- 
ed church.  It  was  this  little  church  that  Lilian 
and  I  elected  to  attend,  instead  of  going  in  state 
to  the  newly  built  edifice  near  Fairview,  to  which 
Mr.  Farrar  had  given  large  donations.  There 
was  one  nest  of  a  house,  peeping  out  from  its 
woody  retreat,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  rising  from 
a  small  straggling  village  in  a  lonely  valley,  half 
a  mile  or  so  to  the  left  of  Fairview,  which  made 
a  special  appeal  to  my  fancy — a  long,  low,  old- 
fashioned  house,  with  veranda  and  green  terrace 
walk.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  lovely  view  as 
seen  from  that  aspect,  and  what  life  might  be 
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with  Philip  in  such  a  home — the  rest  and  peace 
we  two  wanderers  might  find  in  such  a  haven  as 
that.  Had  not  I  been  a  wanderer  too  ?  He  was 
writing  more  and  more  hopefully  of  being  able  to 
return  and  settle  in  England  in  another  year. 

"Thank  God  there  will  be  no  more  need  for 
money-grubbing,  Mary.  We  can  live  with  a  few 
chosen  friends  and  our  books,  in  some  cottage 
home,  free  from  care." 

It  was  part  of  our  arrangement  to  live  simply 
as  well  as  largely,  our  only  ambition  being  to 
gather  congenial  friends  about  us.  Ah  me ! 
ah,  Philip  !  what  a  glorious  dream  it  was  ! 

Lilian  was  very  impatient  to  hear  my  praises 
of  her  lover — or  to  talk  them ;  it  did  not  much 
matter  which — and  that  first  evening  she  insti- 
tuted a  custom  to  come  to  my  room  the  last 
thing  every  night.  "If  you  do  not  mind,  Miss 
Haddon  ?"  in  her  sweet,  pleading  way.  Mind, 
indeed !  It  would  be  the  very  best  way  of  fin- 
ishing the  day  which  she  could  invent,  I  told 
her,  taking  her  face  between  my  hands,  and  put- 
ting my  lips  to  her  brow. 

"'But  I  fear  you  are  engaged  ;  you  must  not 
let  me  be  selfish,"  she  murmured,  glancing  at 
my  open  desk. 

I  had  commenced  a  letter  to  Philip,  telling 
him  of  my  change  of  abode,  and  doing  my  best 
to  convey  to  him  the  impression  that  my  engage- 
ment at  Fairview  was  a  less  business  one  than  it 
really  was.  I  closed  my  blotting-book  at  once. 
Philip  would  get  his  letter  quite  as  soon  if  I 
wrote  later ;  and  it  was  my  fancy  to  write  to 
him  during  the  silent  hours  of  the  night. 

She  took  a  seat  upon  a  stool  at  my  feet,  for 
that  also  was  to  be  an  institution,  she  laughingly 
observed.  She  commenced  with  a  few  words 
expressive  of  the  hope  that  I  should  like  Fair- 
view  ;  and  then,  in  charming  Lilian  fashion,  told 
me  that  "dear  Arthur  (you  must  let  me  call 
him  that  to  you  when  we  are  alone,  dear  Miss 
Haddon)  is  delighted  at  my  good-fortune  in  hav- 
ing you.  He  sees,  as  we  all  do,  how  very  differ- 
ent it  might  have  been." 

She  seemed  to  think  that  nothing  could  be 
more  gratifying  than  to  find  favor  in  "Arthur's  " 
sight.  The  possibility  of  his  not  finding  favor 
in  my  sight  did  not,  I  think,  for  one  moment 
enter  her  thoughts.  Fortunately,  she  took  my 
admiration  of  him  for  granted.  I  should  have 
found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  her  expectations  upon 
the  point.  How  pleasant  it  was  to  listen  to  her 
ideal  talk  of  her  lover  —  her  vivid  imagination 
investing  him  with  all  the  grandest  attributes  of 
a  hero,  though  it  would  have  been  even  more 
pleasant  had  I  had  no  misgivings  upon  the  point, 
or  felt  sure  that  she  would  never  be  disillusion- 
ed !  As  it  was,  the  fear  $iat  she  might  some 
day  be  roughly  awakened  from  her  bright  dream, 
and  the  knowledge  of  what  such  an  awakening 
would  cost  her,  caused  me  to  listen  rather  grave- 
ly and  abstractedly. 

I  was  a  little  disturbed  from  another  cause, 
not  sufficiently  appreciative  of  the  wisdom  which 
comes  with  years.  Ah  me !  how  far  apart  that 
twelve  years'  difference  between  our  ages  seemed 
to  set  us !  I  was  so  sensitive  on  the  point  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  difference  be- 
tween our  characters  or  temperaments  might  in 
some  measure  account  for  my  reticence.  I  was 
not  naturally  so  expansive  in  my  manner  as  are 
many  women.  Though  the  thought  of  Philip 


would  set  my  pulses  throbbing  and  my  cheeks 
aflame,  I  could  no  more  have  talked  of  my  love 
to  Lilian  Farrar  than  I  could  have  cried  it  aloud 
in  the  streets.  The  rhapsodies  over  a  certain 
portrait — the  kisses  pressed  upon  the  paper  that 
his  hands  would  touch,  and  sundry  other  vagaries 
committed  after  she  had  left  me  that  night ;  could 
she  have  seen  it  all,  she  would  no  longer  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  talking  so 
much  love- talk  to  me.  I  was  unreasonable 
enough  to  be  wounded  at  her  supposing  it  to  be 
necessary  to  apologize,  while  I  took  no  step  to 
show  her  that  no  apology  was  needed.  And,  the 
kisses  and  rhapsodies  notwithstanding,  the  tone 
of  the  letter  written  that  night  to  Philip  was 
tinged  with  a  soupfon  of  melancholy.  It  con- 
tained more  than  one  reminder  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  find  me  exactly  the  same  in  appearance 
as  the  girl  he  had  parted  with  eight  years  ago. 

But  I  do  not  think  mine  is  a  morbid  nature, 
apart  from  that  one  subject,  and  fortunately  there 
were  now  too  many  demands  upon  me,  and  my 
time  was  too  fully  employed  in  the  duties  of  my 
position,  to  leave  leisure  for  unhealthy  study  of 
my  feelings. 

Mrs.  Tipper  at  once  left  every  thing  *in  the  way 
of  management  to  me,  only  too  glad  to  resign 
the  reins  of  government,  which  had  been  but 
loosely  held,  into  my  hands,  and  to  cease  to  have 
any  recognized  individuality  in  the  household. 

"  My  dear,  the  servants  all  know  that  I  haven't 
been  used  to  it,  and  I'm  sure  they  are  no  way  to 
blame  for  that :  of  course  anybody  could  see, 
only  they  won't  mind  what  I  say." 

Moreover,  I  received  a  hint  from  head-quar- 
ters that  it  would  be  considered  part  of  my  duty 
to  keep  the  domestic  machinery  under  my  su- 
pervision, the  house-keeper  with  the  high  wages 
notwithstanding.  The  management  of  a  set  of 
servants  who  had  been  accustomed  to  do  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased,  except  with  respect  to 
their  master — he  was  as  exacting  and  ready  to 
take  affront  as  his  sister  was  lax  and  good-nat- 
ured—  was,  I  soon  found,  no  easy  task.  Lilian 
was  simply  the  pet  of  the  house,  as  she  had  been 
ever  since  her  return  home,  seeing  nothing  the 
servants  did  not  choose  her  to  see,  and  with  no 
thought  of  evil — no  suspicions  that  others  might 
be  less  trustworthy  and  unselfish  than  herself. 
Warm-hearted,  sympathetic,  and  lavish  with  her 
large  allowance  of  pocket-money,  she  was  ready 
to  give  wherever  she  was  told  help  was  needed, 
and  was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  servants  and  their  relations.  Grand- 
mothers, mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and 
uncles  —  numberless  needy  people  were  made 
known  to  her,  and  all  found  sympathy  and  help 
from  her.  The  servants  at  Fairview  had  good 
cause  for  their  fealty  to  their  young  mistress. 

I  was  too  often  obliged  to  look  upon  the  re- 
verse of  the  picture.  Many  a  trait  of  human 
nature,  of  which  it  is  painful  to  be  cognizant, 
and  still  more  painful  to  be  the  censor,  came  un- 
der my  notice,  and  for  a  time  my  position  was 
not  a  very  enviable  one,  the  servants  resenting 
what  I  suppose  appeared  to  them  as  undue  in- 
terference. But,  as  time  passed  on,  they  learn- 
ed to  distinguish  between  my  blame  and  their 
master's.  They  found  that  I  blamed  neither 
from  pleasure  nor  anger,  but  simply  because  it 
was  part  of  my  business,  which  it  gave  me  no 
little  pain  to  be  obliged  to  do. 
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Then  they  could  not  say  they  found  me  either 
proud  or  ashamed  of  my  position.  Little  half- 
speeches  and  innuendoes,  with  which  I  was  first 
assailed,  to  the  effect  that  "people  who  took 
wages  had  no  right  to  set  themselves  up  above 
other  people  who  did  the  same,"  were  met  by 
the  frank  acknowledgment  that  they  certainly 
had  not  a  right.  "Moreover,  they  soon  saw 
that  I  assumed  no  airs  of  superiority,  while  try- 
ing my  best  to  do  the  work  I  was  paid  to  do. " 
So  at  "length  we  came  to  understand  each  other 
better ;  difficulties  became  fewer,  and  my  work 
was  less  a  task. 

One  step  which  I  took,  and  which  I  quite  be- 
lieved would  cause  me  to  lose  ground  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  servants,  had  quite  a  contrary 
effect  from  that  I  expected.  I  was  very  soon 
able,  with  dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper's  ready  sanction, 
to  give  Becky  a  step  in  life.  An  under-house- 
maid  was  required,  and  I  contrived  to  win  Mrs. 
Sowler's  consent  for  Becky  to  come  to  Fairview. 
As  I  laid  no  restrictions  whatever  upon  Becky  in 
the  matter,  I  thought  it  quite  possible  that  cer- 
tain facts  concerning  my  poverty  and  consequent 
rather  hard  life  while  at  Mrs.  Sowler's  might  be- 
come known  among  the  servants  at  Fairview. 

But  I  did  not  do  Becky  justice.  As  thought- 
ful and  considerate  for  me  as  she  was  true,  noth- 
ing relating  to  the  past  escaped  her.  Although 
she  was  at  first  awed  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
gorgeousness  of  her  new  home,  and  was,  when 
alone  with  me,  very  frank  in  expressing  her  as- 
tonishment at  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which 
I  accepted  it  all,  I  found  that  she  said  no  word 
about  my  past  troubles  down-stairs.  She  only 
displayed  her  surprise  at  my  philosophy  and  de- 
light at  her  own  good -fortune  when  we  were 
safely  shut  in  alone  together. 

"Ain't  it  lovely,  when  you  have  been  used  to 
things  so  different,  miss?  Here's  me  sitting 
down  to  dinner  every  day  like  a  lady  born !  No 
call  to  snatch  bits  off  the  plates  as  they  come 
down  now !  And  instead  of  washing  and  doing 
my  hair  in  the  back  scullery,  there's  a  beautiful 
bedroom  of  my  own  to  go  to.  Mrs.  Sowler 
wouldn't  believe!  And  I've  got  you  to  thank 
for  it  all !  Just  see  if  I  won't  try !  They  sha'n't 
say  you  have  recommended  a  girl  as  can't  work, 
though  Sophy  says  it  isn't  genteel  to  tear  at  it  as 
I  do." 

Becky's  gratitude  to  me  was  even  deeper  and 
more  enduring  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it, 
and  her  love — I  must  have  been  almost  perfect 
to  deserve  such  love  as  Becky's,  though  1  knew 
that  it  did  her  no  harm  to  indulge  it. 

Lilian,  who,  from  my  description  of  past  hard- 
ships, took  great  interest  in  her,  and  was  ex- 
tremely kind  to  her,  did  not,  as  I  took  it  for 
granted  she  would,  share  with  me  in  Becky's  love. 
Nay,  I  verily  believe  that,  in  her  allegiance  to 
me,  poor  Becky  was  jealous  of  a  rival  power.  I 
could  not  get  her  to  be  enthusiastic  about  even 
Lilian's  beauty.  Becky  always  insisted  that  it 
was  the  pretty  dresses  which  made  her  look  more 
attractive  than  I  did,  and  tried  to  persuade  me 
to  endeavor  to  outvie  her.  Her  stanch  friend- 
ship did  me  not  a  little  good.  It  was  especially 
cheering  to  me  just  now  to  find  that  I  could  keep 
love  as  well  as  win  it  without  using  any  unlaw- 
ful means. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VANQUISHED. 

WE  were  living  very  quietly.  Mr.  Farrar  was 
getting  no  nearer  to  convalescence,'  and  all  gay- 
ety  was  still  in  abeyance.  The  few  callers  who 
made  their  appearance  at  Fairview  were  mostlv 
new  acquaintances,  made  since  Lilian  had  re"- 
turned  home  and  her  father  had  commenced  giv- 
ing large  entertainments;  and  their  visits  were 
very  "few  and  far  between."  They  were  polite- 
ly interested  in  Mr.  Farrar's  health ;  hoped  his 
charming  daughter  would  keep  up  her  spirits ; 
felt  quite  sure  he  was  safe  in  Sir  Clement's  hands 
—  Sir  Clement  was  always  successful,  and  so 
forth ;  then  rustled  smilingly  away  in  their  rich 
dresses,  no  doubt  with  the  pleasant  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  all  that  could  be  expected. 
We  on  our  side  could  well  have  spared  them  that 
amount  of  labor.  Dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper  was  al- 
ways depressed  and  conscious  of  her  shortcom- 
ings after  such  visits ;  and  Lilian  would  nestle 
up  closer  to  me,  as  though  making  a  silent  pro- 
test of  her  own  against  such  friendship  as  they 
had  to  offer.  In  truth,  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  came  were  merely  rich ;  and  the  two  or 
three  elderly  ladies  who  were  not  unlike  Mrs. 
Tipper  were  too  completely  under  the  control 
of  fashionable  daughters  to  forget  their  grandeur 
and  compare  notes  with  her  about  past  times,  as 
they  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  do.  Mr. 
Farrar  had  passed  his  old  friends  on  the  road  to 
wealth,  and  had  not  yet  quite  succeeded  in  over- 
taking more  distinguished  ones.  The  little  his 
daughter  had  seen  of  their  great  friends  had  not 
made  her  desire  to  see  more. 

"Arthur  says,  I  shall  enjoy  being  in  society 
when  once  I  get  used  to  it ;  but —  Do  you  think 
I  shall,  dear  Miss  Haddon  ?" 

"There  must  be  some  advantage  in  mixing 
with  people,  dear ;  but  you  know  I  have  been  as 
little  accustomed  to  what  is  called  society  as  you 
have." 

"I  sometimes  think  it  is  that  which  makes  it 
so  nice  to  be  with  you.  You  are  so  different 
from  the  people  who  come  here,  and  so  like 
those  I  knew  in  the  dear  old  vicarage  life.  You 
never  say  a  thing  merely  because  it  is  polite  to 
say  it." 

"I  hope  I  do  not  say  things  it  is  impolite  to 
say,  goosy, "  I  smilingly  replied.  It  was  so  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  I  found  favor  in  her  sight. 

"I  wish  Arthur's  sister  were  more  like  you, 
Mary  "  (hesitatingly  and  gravely).  ' '  She  makes 
more  loving  speeches ;  she  is  always  saying  that 
she  longs  for  the  time  to  come  when  we  can  be 
more  together ;  and  yet  we  never  seem  to  draw 
a  bit  nearer  to  each  other ;  sometimes  I  almost 
fear  we  never  shall." 

No;  they  never  would.  I  had  seen  quite 
enough  of  Mr.  Trafford's  sister  to  know  that 
Lilian  and  she  would  always  be  far  enough  apart 
in  spirit.  Mrs.  Chichester  was  a  great  favorite 
with,  and  in  much  request  by,  the  world  to  which 
she  belonged.  "A  young  and  attractive  woman 
— a  charming  widow,  who  had  been  unfortunate 
in  her  marriage,"  said  her  friends.  "  A  manceu- 
vrer,  who  had  married  an  old  man  for  his  money, 
and  found  too  late  that  it  was  all  settled  upon  his 
grown-up  children  by  a  former  marriage,"  said 
others.  She  was  called  very  sensitive,  and  good, 
and  sweet.  I  only  know  that  her  sweetness  and 
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goodness  were  of  a  very  different  texture  from 
Lilian's. 

As  I  watched  them  together,  Mrs.  Chichester, 
with  her  pretty  vapid  face,  graceful  languid  air, 
and  soft  voice,  uttering  a  string  of  ultra-affec- 
tionate speeches,  and  Lilian  shyly  responding  in 
her  own  fashion  with  a  low  murmured  word,  a 
warm  flush  on  her  cheeks,  or  a  little  half-gest- 
ure, I  think  I  rated  them  both  at  their  true  value. 

Mrs.  Chichester  was  the  only  lady  who  came 
to  Fairview  on  intimate  terms ;  and  she  only 
came  when  she  could  make  her  escape,  as  she 
termed  it,  from  a  host  of  engagements.  I  had 
my  suspicions  that  she  did  not  find  her  "dear- 
est Lilian "  quite  so  congenial  as  she  affirmed. 
There  was  a  grave,  uncompromising  truth  about 
Lilian  which  I  believe  Mrs.  Chichester  found 
rather  difficult  to  get  on  with  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  time  I  noticed  something  else ;  Mrs. 
Chichester's  visits  were  generally  made  on  the 
clays  we  expected  Robert  Wentworth. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  times  of  our  meet- 
ing she  took  great  pains  to  cultivate  me,  declar- 
ing that  she  foresaw  we  were  to  become  great 
friends.  But  after  a  while  I  appear  to  have 
ceased  to  interest  her,  although  she  was  none  the 
less  sweet  and  pleasant  to  me  on  the  occasions 
we  had  anything  to  say  to  each  other.  In  truth, 
I  believe  that  neither  her  brother  nor  she  took 
very  cordially  to  me,  though  both  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
doing  so.  Had  they  been  more  open  about  their 
sentiments,  they  would  not  have  offended  me. 
I  had  no  right  to  expect  more  from  them  than  I 
gave ;  and  I  really  gave  very  little. 

Arthur  Trafford  might  perhaps  have  been 
taken  more  into  my  favor  than  was  his  sister 
but  for  his  engagement  to  Lilian.  As  an  every- 
day young  man,  with  artistic  tastes,  there  was 
nothing  in  him  to  positively  object  to.  But  such 
negative  goodness  was  not,  I  told  myself,  suffi- 
cient for  Lilian's  husband.  Her  husband  ought 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  her  in  quite  a  different 
way  from  that  of  Arthur  Trafford.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  even  knew  the  best  part  of  her. 

I  think  the  principal  reason  for  his  not  taking 
to  me  was  jealousy.  Lilian  was  a  little  too 
much  absorbed  in  her  new  friend  to  please  him. 
With  his  sister  it  was  different ;  and  I  was  very 
much  amused  by  her  tactics.  It  requires  little 
intelligence  to  defeat  schemers,  who  generally 
plan  on  the  supposition  that  some  complicated 
machinery  will  be  used  to  circumvent  them,  and 
who  are  thrown  out  in  their  calculations  when 
one  does  nothing.  Mrs.  Chichester  began  to 
adopt  the  tone  of  being  rather  afraid  of  Miss 
Haddon,  and  some  of  her  little  speeches  about 
my  unapproachableness  and  so  forth  reached  the 
ears  they  were  not  intended  for. 

"  If  I  did  not  see  that  you  take  to  her  so  much, 
dearest,  I  should  fancy  her  unsympathetic  and 
cold — one  of  those  natures  one  never  can  feel  at 
home  with.  Oh  yes,"  in  reply  to  an  earnest 
protest  from  Lilian  ;  "  good,  of  course ;  extreme- 
Ij-,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  am  so  enthusiastic  in 
my  friendships,  and  she  quite  chills  me." 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  another  hearer 
of  this  little  speech  besides  myself.  Our  dinner- 
party had  been  enlarged  that  evening  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Wentworth  as  well  as  Mrs.  Chich- 
ester, and  we  had  all  dispersed  afterward,  leaving 
Mr.  Farrar  and  his  sister  in  the  drawing-room 


for  their  after-dinner  rest.  I  had  contrived  to 
slip  away  from  the  others,  and  went  down  to  my 
favorite  seat  on  the  low  wall  a  little  more  readily 
than  usual,  turning  my  back  upon  Fairview. 

As  Mrs.  Chichester's  speech  sounded  very  close 
to  me,  I  stood  up.  She  would  be  able  to  see  me 
across  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  and  so  be 
warned  not  to  say  more  than  she  would  like  to 
do  in  my  presence.  But  they  had  passed  on, 
and  were  already  out  of  sight.  I  was  sitting 
down  again,  when  a  voice  by  my  side  quietly 
asked, 

"Of  whom  were  they  speaking?" 

"Mr.  Wentworth !"  I  ejaculated,  in  some  sur 
prise  at  his  having  found  out  my  retreat.  1 
thought  no  one  penetrated  beyond  the  kitchen 
gardens. 

Robert  Wentworth  and  I  were  becoming  fast 
friends.  The  few  times  we  had  met  at  Fairview 
had  been  sufficient  to  show  me  that  I  had  found 
a  friend,  and  no  ordinary  one.  Moreover,  I  had 
built  up  a  little  romance  about  him.  Though  I 
had  so  soon  discovered  the  mistake  I  had  made 
in  supposing  that  he  was  engaged  to  Lilian,  I 
believed  that  he  loved  her  as  only  such  men  can 
love ;  and  while  I  heartily  wished  he  held  Ar- 
thur Trafford's  place  in  her  heart,  I  felt  all  a 
woman's  sympathy  for  one  whose  hopes  were 
wrecked,  and  who  yet  could  bear  himself  so  man- 
fully. This  had  in  the  outset  inclined  me  to 
make  friends  with  him  more  than  any  one  else 
who  visited  Fairview.  The  more  1  knew  of  him, 
the  more  I  found  to  respect. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  not  without  a  suspicion 
that  Mrs.  Chichester  regarded  him  with  favora- 
ble eyes ;  and  I  will  do  her  the  justice  to  say 
that  I  believe  she  was  in  this  instance  false  to 
her  creed,  and  loved  him  for  himself,  though  he 
was  as  yet  said  to  be  only  a  rising  man. 

"He  had  not  worked  and  struggled  in  vain," 
thought  one  or  two  who  had  watched  him  with 
some  interest;  and  there  was  now  some  chance 
of  his  succeeding  at  the  bar. 

"Of  whom  were  they  speaking?"  he  repeated. 
It  was  his  habit  always  to  get  an  answer. 

"Of  me.  I  think  you  must  have  guessed  as 
much  as  that." 

He  laughed  ;  sitting  down  by  my  side. 

"Then  why  are  you  so  philosophic  about  it? 
Do  you  think  it  is  good  to  be  cold  and  unsym- 
pathetic?" 

"  It  may  be  good  to  be  cold  and  unsympathet- 
ic— to  some  things." 

"What  things?" 

But  I  was  not  going  to  be  drawn  into  a  discus- 
sion in  that  direction.  He  was  always  trying  to 
lead  me  into  abstract  talk,  and  sometimes  I  en- 
joyed taking  a  little  flight  with  him ;  but  I  re- 
served to  myself  the  right  of  choosing  the  direc- 
tion we  should  take. 

"What  things?" 

I  jestingly  replied  that  I  would  leave  him  to 
determine  what  things. 

"  You  appear  to  very  decidedly  turn  your  back 
upon  some  things." 

"  I  enjoy  that  view." 

He  turned  his  eyes  upon  it  for  a  moment. 
"It  is  pretty  enough  in  its  way." 

"  In  its  way,  indeed !"  Then  I  presently  went 
on,  "It  is  a  way  of  quiet  loveliness,  which  has 
a  great  charm  for  me  in  its  suggestions  of  peace 
and  rest.  That  house  amidst  the  trees  bv.the 
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hill-side  has  a  special  attraction  for  me.     Even 
you  must  allow  it  is  a  charming  retreat." 

"That  low  house ?  It  is  well  enough  ;  but — ' 
turning  his  eyes  upon  my  face,  he  added,  sharp- 
ly, "What  do  you  want  with  rest  and  peace 
and  charming  retreats?  What  right  have  you 
to  be  sighing  for  them  ?" 

"Right?  Surely  every  one  has  a  right  to 
them  that  can  get  them  ?" 

"  The  right  is  only  fairly  won  by  working  for  it : 
and  what  have  you  done  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  in 
comparison  with  what  you  have  the  power  to  do." 

I  suppose  I  looked  my  surprise.  He  went  on, 
more  gravely, 

"Pardon" me,  but  I  gave  you  credit  for  being 
one  of  the  last  to  desire  'inglorious  ease.'  I  be- 
lieved that  even  your  life  here,  with  its  many  de- 
mands, is  not  quite  enough  for  the  exercise  of 
your  full  strength.  Rest  and  peace  are  for  the 
weak  and  vanquished." 

"Then  I  suppose  it  is  feeling  weak  and  van- 
quished which  makes  me  incline  toward  them." 

"A  little  morbidness,  more  likely;  the  need 
of  something  to  fight  against.  And  yet,"  he 
added,  musingly,  "there  ought  to  be  enough  to 
exercise  your  energies  here." 

"  There  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  belliger- 
ent," I  replied,  laughing  outright.  "  I  assure  you 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  any 
power  I  may  possess  in  that  direction." 

"And  you  acknowledge  yourself  vanquished?" 

"Not  by  anything  here,  Mr.  Wentworth." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  gravely.  Then,  with 
the  abruptness  of  friendship,  he  presently  add- 
ed, "Did  Traffbrd  give  you  the  Westminster? 
The  paper  I  marked  ought  to  interest  you." 

"  No ;  he  forgot,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  I  see.  I  must  be  my  own  messenger 
next  time,  of  —  employ  Becky.  You  showed 
some  discrimination  in  giving  her  a  step  in  life." 

"  Becky !     Do  you  know  her  ?" 

"A  little." 

"Please  do  not  be  mysterious." 

"I  made  her  acquaintance  when —  You  do 
not  think  I  was  so  inhuman  as  to  let  you  go  that 
day  without  keeping  you  in  sight,  in  order  to 
make  sure  you  came  to  no  harm.  And —  Well, 
I  did  not  feel  quite  sure  about  you,  so  kept  about 
the  place  until  I  came  upon  Becky ;  and  we  two 
struck  up  a  friendship." 

"It  was  good  of  you." 

"Was  it?  I  am  too  much  accustomed  to 
analyze  motives  to  be  quite  sure  about  that." 

"And  you  have  been  in  Becky's  confidence 
all  this  time!"  I  murmured,  a  little  confusedly, 
with  the  consciousness  of  what  that  might  mean. 

"  More  than  she  imagines,  perhaps  ;  since  she 
is  no  match  for  me  in  diplomacy.  I  need  not 
tell  you  she  is  leal." 

"No." 

"How  different  the  ring  of  those  two  voices!" 
he  presently  added,  as  the  others  again  approach- 
ed in  the  path  running  parallel  with  the  wall 
upon  which  we  were  sitting.,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  kitchen  garden,  separating  and  screen- 
ing us  from  observation,  and  across  which  came 
the  voices  of  Mrs.  Chichester  and  Lilian. 

"  I  am  glad  that  is  evident  to  others  as  well 
as  to  me,"  I  rejoined.  "I  like  to  think  they 
are  dissimilar  in  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest 
points.  Lilian  will  never  become  a  woman  of 
fashion." 


"Not  while  what  she  typifies  is  out  of  date. " 

I  knew  that  he  meant  the  enthusiasm  and 
romance — the  delicate  purity  of  her  mind,  which 
was  so  harmoniously  typified  by  her  style  of 
beauty.  Then,  following  out  my  thought,  I  ab- 
sently added, 

"And  you  are  his  friend?" 

"  We  were  together  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  Our 
families  are  distantly  related  ;  and  he,  being  four 
or  five  years  my  junior,  was  placed  by  his  father 
in  some  degree  under  my  charge,  though  we 
were  in  different  sets." 

"I  can  imagine  that." 

"  He  was  a  favorite  at  the  university ;  and — " 
as  though  searching  about  in  his  mind  for  some 
other  good  thing  to  say — "his  love  for  her  is 
sincere." 

"  Yes ;  thank  God,  it  is  that !" 

"Mr.  Wentworth  and  Miss  Haddon  !  I  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  finding  you  here !"  It  was 
Mrs.  Chichester  speaking,  with  the  prettiest  air 
of  surprise,  as  she  emerged  from  the  side-path, 
though  the  keen  glance  with  which  she  measured 
the  distance  between  him  and  me  was  not  unob- 
served by  one  of  us.  "What  a  delightful  re- 
treat !  May  I  join  you  ?" — sitting  down  by  my 
side  with  a  graceful  little  addendum  about  feel- 
ing fatigued,  and  having  found  herself  somewhat 
de  trop  with  the  lovers. 

"And  gentlemen  are  so  very  frank  with  sis- 
ters in  such  cases — are  they  not  ?  Are  you  blessed 
with  brothers,  Miss  Haddon  ?"  And  so  on,  a  list 
of  questions  which  brought  out  the  facts  that  I 
was  not  only  lacking  in  brothers,  but  many  oth- 
er blessings. 

' '  Quite  alone  in  the  great  world,  and  an  or- 
phan. How  very  sad !" 

Some  way,  whenever  Mrs.  Chichester  attempt- 
ed to  talk  sentiment,  it  was  apt  to  degenerate 
into  bathos ;  more  perhaps  from  the  contrast  be- 
tween her  face  and  manner  and  what  she  said 
than  from  the  words  themselves. 

"And  past  the  age  for  charity-schools,  Mrs. 
Chichester,"  I  smilingly  replied. 

"Oh,  but  indeed,  indeed,  you  must  not  think 
I  meant  anything  of  that  kind !"  Then  turning 
toward  him  in  a  pretty,  distressed  way,  she  en- 
treated him  to  help  her  to  persuade  me  that  she 
had  really  meant  no  harm.  "I  assure  you  I 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  give  oft'ense ; 
do,  pray,  believe  it,  Miss  Haddon." 

Mrs.  Chichester  was  always  so  terribly  afraid 
of  offending  Miss  Haddon,  and  so  extremely  and 
obviously  cautious  lest  any  words  of  hers  should 
remind  me  of  my  position. 

"Unfortunately  the  facts  remain,  however 
kind  you  may  be  about  it,  Mrs.  Chichester,"  I 
gravely  replied  :  "I  am  an  orphan,  and  alone  in 
the  great  world." 

"And  so  completely  defenseless  —  so  weak, 
and  easily  vanquished,"  gravely  put  in  Robert 
Wentworth. 

"Ah,  now  you  are  laughing  at  me!"  she  ejac- 
ulated, an  angry  light  in  her  eyes.  "I  expected 
more  courtesy  from  you,  Mr.  Wentworth." 

"I  assure  you  I  was  only  repeating  Miss  Had- 
don's  own  sentiments,  Mrs.  Chichester." 

This  was  too  bad.  I  suppose  he  meant  it  as  a 
punishment  for  my  little  exhibition  of  weakness. 
But  I  decided  that  the  punishment  was  too  great 
for  the  offense,  so  quietly  took  up  the  glove,  and 
bided  my  time. 
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Mrs.  Chichester  diverged  into  other  topics : 
dear  Lilian,  so  sweet  and  good  and  trusting;  so 
entirely  unsuspicious  of  people,  and  so  forth ;  to 
which  we  could  easily  assent.  But  I  was  not 
sufficiently  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject  to  please 
Mrs.  Chichester,  it  seemed ;  and  she  took  great 
pains  to  assure  me  that  she  did  not  in  the  least 
degree  exaggerate  dear  Lilian's  perfections.  But 
though  he  gravely  assured  me  that  she  did  not, 
and  even  went  as  far  as  to  hope  that  in  time  I 
should  become  as  fully  alive  to  Miss  Farrar's 
good  qualities,  I  was  not  to  be  piqued  into  giving 
warmer  expression  to  my  feelings.  I  only  gave 
him  a  smile  for  a  reply. 

Then  I  did  what  I  believe  was  more  satisfac- 
tory than  words  to  Mrs.  Chiehester :  rose  and 
walked  away,  altogether  unheeding  Robert  Went- 
worth's  almost  pleading  protest. 

"The  moon  is  just  rising,  Miss  Haddon,  and 
the  view  will  be  at  its  best  presently." 

But  I  chose  to  punish  him  for  his  bit  of  treach- 
ery, and  walked  off,  reminding  them  that  it  still 
wanted  half  an  hour  to  tea  -  time.  When  the 
half-hour  had  expired,  they  re-entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  I  was  sitting  in  pleasant  com- 
munion with  Mrs.  Tipper,  both  looking  rather 
grave,  not  to  say  out  of  humor. 

"Do  you  always  avenge  yourself  in  that  crush- 
ing way,  Miss  Haddon  ?"  he  asked,  coming  to 
my  side  for  a  moment. 

"I  always  defend  myself  in  the  best  way  I 
can  when  it  comes  to  blows,  Mr.  Went  worth,"  I 
gravely  replied. 

"And  this  is  the  young  lady  who  fears  being 
weak  and  vanquished ! " 

"Not  with  such  weapons  as  have  been  used 
to-night,  Mr.  Wentworth." 

"Well,  do  not  talk  any  more  about  wanting 
rest  and  peace  after  showing  how  much  you  en- 
joy planting  a  home-thrust  as  you  have  done." 

"  We  were  talking  of  a  very  different  war  and 
very  different  peace  from  this." 

"  I  suppose  we  were ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  for 
me  to  cry  peccavi." 

"Yes." 

' '  Well,  I  will  think  about  it.  One  should  nev- 
er do  that  on  impulse.  Meantime,  good-night." 

I  gave  him  my  hand  with  a  smile.  He  took 
leave  of  the  others,  and  went  out. 

Mrs.  Chichester  seemed  to  have  lost  her  self- 
control  a  little.  She  certainly  found  it  difficult 
to  be  quite  as  sweet  and  gracious  to  me  as  usu- 
al that  night.  I  believe,  too,  she  had  tried  her 
influence  upon  Lilian  with  respect  to  me,  for  the 
latter  was  more  than  usually  tender  and  loving 
when  she  came  to  my  room  that  night  for  our 
little  tete-a-tete.  There  was  just  the  difference 
which  might  be  expected  in  one  of  her  nature 
after  hearing  anything  against  a  friend. 

"  I  love  you,  dear  Mary ;  I  love  you.  You 
must  let  me  say  it  to-night." 

"  Why  to-night  of  all  nights  in  the  year  ?"  I 
smilingly  rejoined. 

"Because  it  does  me  real  good  to  say  it — be- 
cause I  must." 

"And  it  does  me  real  good  to  hear  you  say  it. 
Dear  Lilian,  do  not  you  see  how  precious  your 
love  is  to  me  ?" 

I  suppose  that  there  was  something  in  the  tone 
which  satisfied  her.  The  shadow  passed  from 
her  face,  and  she  looked  her  bright,  happy  self 
as  she  began  to  talk  "Arthur"  again.  She  had 


long  since  divined  that  such  talk  did  not  fatigue 
me. 

"  I  really  believe  you  must  have  a  love-story 
of  your  own  locked  away  somewhere,  or  you 
would  never  be  able  to  listen  so  patiently  to  me 
as  you  do,"  she  laughingly  ejaculated,  intuitive- 
ly lighting  upon  the  true  reason  for  my  sympa- 
thy, one  evening  when  she  had  been  more  effu- 
sive on  the  subject  than  usual.  "Ah,  now  I  am 
sure  of  it!"  she  added,  her  quick  eyes,  I  suppose, 
detecting  a  consciousness  in  mine.  "And,  oh, 
Mary,  when  shall  I  be  thought  worthy  to  hear 
it?" 

"As  though  you  were  not  that  now!  Dear 
Lilian,  I  should  like  you  to  know — of  course  you 
shall  know — and  yet  I  think  I  must  ask  you  to  al- 
low me  to  defer  the  telling  of  it  a  little  longer." 

"Of  course  I  will.  But  I  really  think  I  can 
guess— a  little.  If  I  am  only  right,  how  delight- 
ful it  will  be!" 

Had  I  allowed  her  to  go  on — had  I  listened 
and  explained,  instead  of  shrinking  nervously 
away  from  the  subject,  would  it  have  altered  the 
future  ?  I  was  still  shy  and  reserved  about  un- 
locking my  treasure,  even  for  Lilian's  eyes.  I 
have  acknowledged  my  morbid  weakness  upon 
the  point,  and  it  did  not  decrease.  But  I  very 
soon  had  something  besides  myself  to  think 
about. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THROUGH   THE   VALLEY   OF   THE    SHADOAV. 

MR.  FARRAR  grew  suddenly  and  rapidly 
worse ;  and  the  doctors,  hastily  summoned,  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  frank  and  explicit 
with  Mrs.  Tipper  and  me  as  to  his  true  state. 
His  disease  was  approaching  a  fatal  point,  and 
his  time  was  very  short,  they  affirmed.  Before 
we  had  time  to  prepare  Lilian  for  the  shock,  the 
fiat  went  forth  that  the  end  might  be  expected  in 
a  few  hours.  Poor  Mrs.  Tipper  shut  herself  up 
with  her  grief;  and  to  me  was  deputed  the  pain- 
ful task  of  making  the  truth  known  to  his  child. 
She  was  at  first  completely  overwhelmed.  That 
his  state  was  a  critical  one  she  had  not  had  the 
lightest  suspicion.  She  had  got  accustomed  to 
his  invalid  ways;  and,  hearing  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
surely,  if  slowly,  progressing  toward  convales- 
cence, persuading  herself  that  at  the  very  worst 
do  would  go  on  in  the  same  way  for  years. 

I  think  that  Mrs.  Tipper,  and  even  he  himself, 
was  deceived  in  the  same  way. 

I  quietly  tended  Lilian  through  the  first  agony 
of  her  grief;  but  did  not  let  it  subside  into  de- 
spair, making  an  appeal  (which  I  felt  to  be  most 
ffectual  with  one  of  her  nature)  to  her  unselfish- 
ness. 

Her  father  needed  her  love  more  than  he  had 
ever  yet  needed  it,  and  tears  and  grief  must  be 
kept  back  so  long  as  it  was  in  her  power  to  com- 
fort and  sustain  him.  She  responded  at  once. 
Choking  back  her  sobs,  and  bathing  her  face  to 
efface  as  much  as  possible  the  outward  signs  of 
her  misery,  she  presently  whispered  that  I  might 
trust  her  now. 

' '  Only  you  must  promise  not  to  leave  me  — 
promise  to  keep  near  me,  Mary  ?" 

'I  will,  Lilian,  if  there  be  no  objection  made 
to  my  doing  so." 
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At  first  it  seemed  as  if  no  objection  would  be 
made.  When  Lilian  was  ushered,  awe -struck 
and  silent,  into  the  darkened  room,  where  the 
spirit  was  already  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
the  weakened  body,  I  saw  the  dying  man's  eyes 
turn  upon  us  with  a  faint  gleam  of  satisfaction ; 
and  I  was  about  to  follow  her  to  his  bedside,  the 
nurse's  warning  looks  telling  me  that  my  assist- 
ance would  soon  be  required,  when  the  latter 
beckoned  me  toward  her,  where  she  stood  just 
outside  the  door. 

"Something  on  his  mind,  miss;  can't  die  till 
it  is  told,"  whispered  the  woman,  as  she  made  a 
gesture  for  me  to  close  the  door  and  leave  the 
father  and  child  together  alone. 

I  was  not  a  little  startled ;  but  stood  hesitating 
on  the  threshold  of  the  room  a  moment,  not  quite 
liking  to  leave  Lilian  alone,  inexperienced  as  she 
was,  with  the  dying  man,  yet  still  more  averse 
to  be  present  at  any  family  revelations,  when,  in 
reply,  I  suppose,  to  some  whispered  question 
from  him,  Lilian  said, 

"Only  the  nurse  and  Miss  Haddon,  dear 
papa. " 

"You  have  taken  to  her — and  she  likes  you, 
I  think  —  she  may  be  able  to  help  you,"  slow- 
ly and  brokenly  said  Mr.  Farrar.  "Yes  ;  send 
the  other  away.  Only  Miss  Haddon  and  your- 
self." 

I  hesitated  no  longer.  Telling  the  nurse  to 
remain  in  the  adjoining  room,  I  re-entered,  and, 
carefully  closing  the  door,  advanced  toward  Lil- 
ian, on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  with  her  face 
hidden  upon  the  band  she  held.  I  put  my  arm 
round  her,  and  said,  with  quiet  distinctness,  for 
I  saw  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  words, 

"If  Lilian  needs  a  friend,  you  may  trust  me, 
Mr.  Farrar,  for  I  love  her. " 

His  fast  glazing  eyes  rested  upon  me  for  a 
moment,  as  he  murmured, 

"Haddon  of  Haddon  ;"  and  then  his  gaze  and 
his  thoughts  wandered  away  again. 

"Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  have  done, 
Mr.  Farrar?"  I  presently  asked,  fancying  that 
he  was  trying  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon 
something,  and  found  an  increasing  difficulty  in 
so  doing. 

"  Send  for — Markham — bring  the  draft  of — " 

"  Your  will?"  I  asked,  rapidly  connecting  the 
name,  which  I  knew  to  be  that  of  his  lawyer, 
with  the  word  "draft,"  and  hoping  that  I  thus 
followed  out  his  meaning. 

"Yes — will.  Haddon  of  Haddon."  Even  at 
that  moment,  I  saw  he  attributed  my  power  of 
catching  his  meaning  to  be  a  consequence  of  my 
being  a  Haddon  of  Haddon. 

"  I  will  send  at  once,  Mr.  Farrar."  I  went  to 
the  door,  told  the  nurse  to  bring  the  butler  to  me 
without  a  moment's  delay,  and  waited  outside 
until  he  came. 

"Is  my  poor  master — " 

"Do  not  speak,  except  to  answer  a  question, 
please,  Saunders  ;  but  listen  carefully.  Do  you 
know  the  address  of  Mr.  Farrar's  solicitor,  of 
both  his  private  residence  and  the  office  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss." 

"  If  you  cannot  ride,  send  a  groom  to  the  rail- 
way-station without  a  moment's  delay  ;  and  tel- 
egraph to  Mr.  Markham,  at  both  his  residence 
and  the  office,  these  words :  '  Mr.  Farrar  is  dy- 
ing; come  at  once,  and  bring  the  draft  of  the 
will.'  Please  repeat  it." 


He  repeated  the  words ;  and  then  with  an  an- 
swering nod  to  my  one  word,  "Immediately," 
went  off  to  do  my  bidding. 

I  turned  into  the  room  again,  closing  the  door. 
I  had  obeyed  Mr.  Farrar  promptly  and  literally, 
as  at  such  a  crisis  it  seemed  best  to  do ;  but  I 
could  not  see  the  importance  of  the  proceeding. 
Lilian  was  his  only  child,  and  would  not  suffer 
any  pecuniary  loss  even  if  there  were  no  will. 
But  one  thing  struck  me,  even  at  that  moment : 
it  was  singular  that  a  business  man  like  Mr. 
Farrar  should  have  delayed  making  a  will  until 
now.  And  why  did  he  appear  so  troubled  and 
restless?  Why  did  he  look  anywhere  but  into 
his  child's  eyes,  raised  so  tenderlv  and  lovingly 
to  his  ? 

"Dear  papa,  speak  to  me — look  at  me!"  she 
pleaded. 

"Eighty  thousand,  and  business  worth — " 

"  Oh  papa,  darling ;  one  little  word  to  your 
child.  I'm  Lilian,  papa." 

"Keys — cabinet — Haddon  of  Haddon." 

I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  went  soft- 
ly and  quickly  to  the  dressing-table,  brought 
from  it  several  bunches  of  keys,  ranged  them 
separately  on  the  counterpane  before  him,  and 
pointed  to  each,  watching  his  eyes  for  the  an- 
swer. 

"This.  And  now  which  key?"  I  held  each 
key  up,  and  slowly  passed  it  over  the  ring  until 
his  eyes  told  me  that  I  had  come  upon  the  right 
one ;  then,  again  following  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  I  went  toward  a  cabinet,  which  stood  be- 
tween the  windows  opposite  his  bed,  and  un- 
locked it.  It  opened  with  doors,  upon  a  nest  of 
drawers ;  and  I  pointed  to  each,  going  slowly 
down  one  side  and  up  to  the  other  until  I  had 
found  the  right  one.  It  contained  a  small  sealed 
and  addressed  packet  and  a  bundle  of  letters. 
I  held  up  the  letters  first. 

"Burn!" 

"I  will  burn  them,  Mr.  Farrar." 

"Burn!" 

I  saw  that  it  must  be  done  at  once ;  put  them 
into  the  fender,  struck  a  match,  and  set  light  to 
them,  stirring  them  well  about  until  they  were 
only  tinder;  for  a  suspicion  had  crossed  my 
mind  that  it  was  quite  possible  there  might  be 
something  connected  with  Mr.  Farrar's  past  life, 
the  evidence  of  which  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
from  his  daughter's  knowledge.  At  any  rate, 
he  had  a  right  to  have  his  letters  destroyed  if  he 
so  wished  it,  and  his  mind  was  manifestly  re- 
lieved by  its  being  done. 

"Parcel!" 

I  brought  the  little  packet  to  his  bedside. 

"Do  you  wish  anything  to  be  done  with  this, 
Mr.  Farrar  ?" 

He  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his 
eyes  upon  his  child. 

'Forgive — be  good  to  her." 

'  To  whom,  dear  papa  ?"  murmured  Lilian.) 

'Sister." 

'Auntie!  Dear  papa,  do  not  you  know  that 
I  love  her  ?"  she  sobbed  out. 

'  Haddon  of  Haddon — send  it." 

'  Send  this  packet  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  Mr.  Farrar?"  I  asked,  beginning  to 
find  a  clue  to  the  mystery,  as  I  solemnly  added, 
"I  will."  So  far  I  had  interpreted  his  meaning, 
but  I  presently  saw  that  was  not  sufficient.  The 
eyes  wandering  from  Lilian  to  the  packet,  and 
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from  the  packet  to  me,  told  that  there  was  still 
something  to  be  done  before  his  mind  would  be 
set  at  rest.  I  looked  at  the  two  or  three  lines 
in  his  own  handwriting  on  the  packet,  and,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  said,  "This  is  addressed 
to  your  daughter,  Marian  ;  and  I  think  you  wish 
Lilian  to  promise  to  be  good  to  her  sister,  Mr. 
Farrar?"  I  saw  I  had  hit  upon  his  meaning 
once  more. 

' '  Yes ;  good  to  her. " 

"Sister!"  ejaculated  Lilian.  "  Have  I  a  sis- 
ter, dear  papa — living  ?" 

He  lay  unconscious  a  few  moments, murmuring 
something  about  "mountains,  and  peat-smoke, 
and  a  cottage  home,"  dwelling  apparently  upon 
some  familiar  scenes  of  the  past.  But  the 
thought  presently  grew  as  wandering  and  dis- 
jointed as  the  words,  and  the  light  was  gradual- 
ly fading  out  of  the  eyes.  I  now  watched  him 
with  grave  anxiety,  all  my  fears  aroused  lest  there 
should  be  some  very  serious  necessity  for  making 
a  will,  after  all. 

It  was  a  momentary  relief  when  the  door 
opened  and  the  doctor  entered  the  room.  But 
my  hopes  very  quickly  faded  when  I  saw  him 
stand  inactive,  looking  gravely  down  at  his  pa- 
tient's face,  and  then,  with  a  pitiful  look  at 
Lilian's  bowed  head,  and  an  expressive  glance 
at  me,  turn  quietly  away.  I  followed  him  out 
of  the  room. 

"Will  he  rally  again,  do  you  think,  Dr. 
Wheeler,  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  sign  a  will  ?" 

He  stopped  in  the  act  of  putting  on  his  gloves, 
turning  his  eyes  upon  me  in  some  surprise. 

"A  will!  Surely  a  man  of  business  habits 
like  Mr.  Farrar  has  done  that  long  ago.  He 
has  been  quite  sufficiently  warned  to  be  aware 
of  his  danger,  Miss  Haddon.  But" — after  a 
pause — "it  cannot  be  of  very  vital  importance. 
There  is  but  one  child,  and  of  course  she  takes 
all ;  though  I  should  have  given  him  credit  for 
tying  it  securely  up  to  her,  in  the  event  of  her 
falling  into  bad  hands." 

"The  lawyer  has  his  instructions,  I  believe, 
Dr.  Wheeler,  and  we  have  telegraphed  for  him 
to  come  at  once.  Meantime,  can  anything  be 
done?  Is  there  no  stimulant,  no — " 

' '  My  dear  lady,  Mr.  Farrar  is  dead  already, 
so  far  as  the  capability  of  transacting  business 
is  concerned.  It  is  the  insensibility  preceding 
death ;  and  only  a  question  of  an  hour  or  so — 
it  may  be  only  of  minutes." 

Sick  at  heart,  I  silently  bowed,  and  turned 
back  into  the  room  again,  waiting  in  solemn 
stillness  until  Lilian  should  need  me.  The  nurse 
moved  softly  in  and  out  the  room,  and  I  knew 
why  she  drew  up  the  blinds  to  let  the  last  rays 
of  sunlight  stream  in.  The  glorious  sunset  faded 
into  twilight,  the  twilight  deepened  into  night, 
and  then,  with  a  long,  quivering  sigh,  the  spirit 
stole  forth  to  that  other  life. 

The  moment  all  was  over  there  were  innumer- 
able demands  upon  my  energies.  Taking  my 
dear  Lilian  to  her  aunt's  room,  I  left  them  to- 
gether, after  giving  a  private  hint  to  each  that  it 
was  necessary  to  stifle  her  grief  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  the  sake  of  the  other.  Then  I  went 
down-stairs  again  to  give  the  awe-struck  and 
confused  servants  the  necessary  orders  which, 
in  their  first  grief,  neither  Lilian  nor  her  aunt 
was  capable  of  giving.  They  had  deputed  me 
to  see  that  all  was  rightly  done. 


But  the  demands  upon  me  increased  so  rapid- 
ly that  I  quite  felt  relieved  when  a  servant  came 
to  tell  me  that  the  lawyer  had  arrived.  I  went 
at  once  to  the  library,  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
one  thought  to  remember  that  I  was  meeting  a 
stranger. 

"Too  late,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  madam! "said 
a  short,  stout,  brisk-looking  little  man,  making 
me  a  low  bow  as  I  entered.  He  evidently  found 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  get  the  right  expression 
into  his  jovial  face,  as  he  went  on  to  explain  that 
he  had  been  dining  out,  when  the  telegram,  sent  on 
by  his  wife,  reached  him.  "I  lost  not  a  moment, 
and  have  managed  to  get  from  Russell  Square  in 
an  hour  and  a  half."  Then,  after  a  keen  glance 
at  me,  which  took  in  my  left  hand,  he  added,  "A 
relative  of  my  late  client's,  I  presume." 

"No ;  my  name  is  Haddon.  I  have  been  liv- 
ing here  as  companion  to  his  daughter,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  and  have  always  been  treated  as  a  friend 
of  the  family."  I  said  the  last  words  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  him  to  trust  me  sufficiently  to  say 
anything  he  might  have  to  say,  forgetting  that  I 
was  talking  to  a  lawyer. 

"  Very  fortunate  for  Miss  Farrar :  friends  are 
needed  at  such  times' as  this,  "eying  me  sharply 
as  he  went  on  to  add  a  few  conventional  words 
respecting  his  client's  death,  and  the  shock  its 
suddenness  must  have  given  his  friends ;  and  so 
affording  me  an  opportunity  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  little  sentiment. 

But  I  neither  felt  any  nor  desired  him  to  think 
that  I  did,  upon  the  score  of  my  attachment  to 
Mr.  Farrar,  so  quietly  replied,  "  Death  is  al- 
ways solemn,  Mr.  Markham  ;  but  I  know  too 
little  of  Mr.  Farrar  to  mourn  him  as  a  friend. 
His  daughter  I  love." 

He  nodded  pleasantly ;  satisfied,  I  think,  so 
far ;  then,  after  a  moment  or  two,  tried  another 
leading  question. 

"  You  were  probably  present  with  her  at  the 
last?" 

"Yes." 

"  Conscious?" 

"Yes,  until  the  last  hour." 

"And  you  are  aware  I  was  summoned,  I  pre- 
sume ?" 

"I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Markham."  He  wait- 
ed ;  and  seeing  he  was  still  cautious,  I  went  on  : 
"It  was  Mr.  Farrar's  wish  you  should  be  sent 
for.  He  appeared  extremely  anxious  to  sign  the 
will ;  but  it  was  too  late." 

"Ah,  yes;  too  late!  Very  sad,  very  sad;" 
watching  me  furtively,  as  he  carefully  measured 
the  length  and  breadth  of  one  of  his  gloves. 
"And  no  last  instructions,  I  suppose;  no  little 
confidences  or  revelations,  or  anything  of  that 
kind?" 

I  quite  understood  him ;  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection  replied,  "Yes;  there  was  a 
revelation,  Mr.  Markham — a  very  startling  one ; 
and  as  you  prepared  the  will,  you  doubtlessly 
know  to  what  I  allude  ?" 

I  waited  a  few  moments  for  a  reply,  but  waited 
in  vain.  He  seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  his 
gloves  again.  This  jovial-looking  little  man  was 
not  quite  so  effusive  as  he  looked.  I  tried  once 
more. 

"  It  is  unfortunate  the  will  was  not  signed, 
since  Mr.  Farrar  so  much  desired  it." 

"Certainly;  much  to  be  regretted  —  very 
much." 
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I  saw  that  the  approach  was  to  be  made  from 
my  side ;  and,  as  it  had  to  be  done  sooner  or 
later,  I  said,  "But  I  do  not  see  that  its  not  be- 
ing signed  can  make  any  difference  to  Miss  Far- 
rar,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view." 

' '  No  ;  none  whatever.  Miss  Farrar  will  not 
be  a  loser." 

"  Will  her  sister  ?" 

"Ah!  now  \ve  shall  understand  each  other, 
now  you  have  come  to  the  point,  my  dear  lady," 
he  replied,  with  brisk  cheerfulness,  placing  a 
chair  for  me,  and  seating  himself  before  me  with 
fi  confidential  air,  a  hand  upon  each  of  his  knees. 
"You  see,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  you  to  that ; 
though  you  have  fenced  very  well — very  neatly 
indeed — for  a  lady.  I  could  not  desire  a  better 
witness  in  a  case,  I  assure  you — on  my  own  side." 

I  was  not  quite  so  charmed  with  the  compli- 
ment as  he  intended  me  to  be,  not  taking  very 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  being  "brought  to  it,"  as 
he  termed  it.  So  I  replied,  with  an  air  which  I 
flattered  myself  was  as  degage  as  his  own,  "I 
thought  it  as  well  to  tell  you  that  much,  Mr. 
Markham." 

"Quite  as  well,  my  dear  young  lady;  saving 
of  time,  you  know.  I  may  now  tell  you  that  the 
person  to  whom  you  allude  will  be  a  considerable 
loser  by  the  will  I  have  brought  down  with  rne 
not  being  signed." 

"Is  there  no  previous  will,  Mr.  Markham?" 

"There  have  been  several  others.  But  Mr. 
Farrar  was  a  very  careful  man,  and  always  de- 
stroyed an  old  will  when  he  made  a  fresh  one. 
He  could  never  quite  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
exact  provision  to  be  made  for  the — person  you 
have  named,  and  was  continually  altering  his 
mind,  making  the  sum  now  greater,  now  small- 
er." 

"Fortunately,  Miss  Farrar  may  be  trusted  to 
do  all  that  is  right." 

"  No  doubt  a  very  sweet  and  good  young  lady ; 
brought  up  with  relations  on  the  mother's  side,  1 
understand.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  two  or  three  times,  and  was  much  struck 
with  her  amiability." 

"It  is  something  stronger  and  better  than 
amiability,  Mr.  Markham,"  I  returned.  Some- 
way that  word  always  offended  me  with  refer- 
ence to  Lilian. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  though  amiability  has 
its  attractions— -for  me."  After  a  few  moments' 
contemplative  glance  at  me,  he  added,  "It  will 
be  some  comfort  to  her,  by-and-by  perhaps,  to 
know  that  the — other  is  at  least  three  or  four 
years  older  than  herself,  and  that  the  mother 
died  while  her  child  was  young." 

I  understood  what  he  meant;  "the  other," 
as  he  termed  her — he  did  not  once  allude  to  her 
by  name  —  had  been  born  before  Mr.  Farrar's 
marriage  to  Lilian's  mother. 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me  that,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham.  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  Lilian." 

He  nodded  and  smiled,  as  though  to  say  I 
deserved  that  little  encouragement  for  acquitting 
myself  so  well ;  then  became  grave  and  business- 
like again,  as  befitted  the  occasion.  Rising  from 
his  seat  and  taking  the  little  black  bag  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  table,  he  said, 
'•  You  will  require  no  aid  from  me  until  after 
the  funeral,  when  Miss  Farrar  will  have  to  go 
through  a  little  legal  formality.  There  will  be 
no  complications ;  everything  will  be  Miss  Far- 


rar's absolutely.  A  trifle  too  absolutely,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  if  she  were  an  ordinary  young 
lady,  or  likely  to  fall  into  bad  hands — a  money- 
hunting  husband,  for  instance." 

"You  know,  of 'course,  that  Miss  Farrar  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Trafford,  Mr. 
Markham  ?" 

"One  of  the  Warwickshire  Traffords?"  he 
returned,  with  a  smile  which  was  instantly  sup- 
pressed. "  Yes ;  I  have  heard  something  of  the 
kind,  certainly." 

He  certainly  had  ;  since,  as  I  afterward  ascer- 
tained, the  will  had  been  so  made  as  to  very  se- 
curely protect  Lilian's  property  in  the  event  of 
such  marriage.  Then,  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
mine,  he  advised  me  to  send  to  one  of  the  best 
undertakers  (giving  me  the  names  and  addresses 
of  two  or  three,  but  cautiously  abstaining  from 
recommending  one  more  than  another),  and  make 
him  responsible  for  everything  being  conducted 
in  a  fit  and  proper  manner.  "That  is,  I  think, 
the  wisest  course  to  pursue,  though  you  are  free 
to  carry  out  Miss  Farrar's  wishes  in  any  way." 

"Thank  you." 

"Do  not  name  it.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  you  again  upon  a  less  solemn  oc- 
casion, Miss  Haddon."  Then  looking  at  his 
watch,  he  found  that  he  would  have  just  time  to 
catch  the  ten  o'clock  np-train  ;  and,  declining  my 
offer  of  refreshments,  he  bade  me  good -night, 
and  hurried  out  to  the  fly  which  he  had  kept 
waiting  for  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
AUTHOR  TRAFFORD'S  CHIVALRY. 

WHEN  the  first  hurry  and  excitement  were 
over,  I  found  that  the  duties  I  had  to  perform 
were  anything  but  arduous  in  a  house  like  Mr. 
Farrar's.  I  had  only  to  see  the  genteel  solemn 
undertaker,  and  give  him  a  carte-blanche  to  fur- 
nish the  best  —  out  of  respect  for  what  I  knew 
would  be  Mr.  Farrar's  wishes,  I  did  not  add, 
"and  the  plainest"  —  as  it  is  becoming  good 
taste  to  do.  It  was  equally  easy  to  arrange  with 
the  milliners  and  dress-makers,  etc.  They  all 
seemed  to  know  precisely  what  the  size  of  the 
house  required,  and  assured  me  in  a  few  hushed 
words  that  everything  should  be  in  the  best  taste, 
and  the  servants'  mourning  all  that  was  proper 
for  such  an  occasion,  every  shade  of  difference 
in  position  being  duly  considered.  Moreover,  the 
question  of  my  own  mourning,  which  had  some- 
what puzzled  me,  was  settled  upon  at  once,  in  a 
way  which  would  have  not  a  little  amused  me 
had  the  occasion  been  a  different  one.  "Friend 
staying  in  the  house — chaperon  of  Miss  Farrar's 
— everything  would  be  found  quite  correct." 

During  the  next  few  days  Lilian  did  not  allude 
to  the  revelation  made  by  her  dying  father.  I 
believe  she  was  for  the  time  too  much  absorbed 
in  grief  to  be  able  to  realize  anything  beyond  the 
one  fact  that  she  had  lost  him.  Mr.  Farrar  had 
been  a  loving,  indulgent  father;  and  though  for 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  her  life  she  had  seen 
very  little  of  him,  that  little  had  shown  her  all 
that  was  best  in  his  nature,  and  given  her  faith 
in  him. 

On  coming  to  live  at  the  great  palace  he  had 
built,  she  found  herself  treated  like  a  princess  in 
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a  fairy  tale,  surrounded  with  luxury,  the  richest 
gifts  showered  upon  her,  a  host  of  attendants 
ready  to  obey  her  slightest  whim,  and,  above  all, 
the  orthodox  Prince  Charming  to  lay  his  heart 
at  her  feet.  It  was  natural  enough  that  her  grief 
should  be  strong  for  the  loss  of  the  father  to  whom 
she  owed  all  this,  as  well  as  a  love  which  was  it- 
self stronger  and  deeper  than  is  lavished  upon  all 
daughters. 

I  did  not  attempt  any  commonplaces  in  the 
way  of  condolence;  just  in  a  quiet,  undemon- 
strative way  made  her  feel  that  a  friend  was 
near,  and  trusted  to  the  first  terrible  anguish 
wearing  •  itself  out.  With  poor  .Mrs.  Tipper  it 
was  different,  though  I  knew  her  grief  was,  in  its 
way,  just  as  genuine  as  Lilian's.  I  saw  that  it  did 
her  real  good  to  moan  and  cry,  and  talk  over  her 
brother's  goodness,  generosity,  wonderful  clever- 
ness, and  so  forth ;  and  fully  indulged  her  when 
she  and  I  were  alone.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
I  was  of  some  service  to  both  in  the  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Farrar  had  no  immediate  relations  to  be 
bidden  to  the  funeral.  Mrs.  Tipper  hesitating- 
ly mentioned  something  about  a  cousin  in  the 
"green-grocery  line;"  but  presently  opined  that 
perhaps  "dear  Jacob"  might  object;  and  he 
was  dropped  out  of  notice.  Major  Maitland, 
Lilian's  uncle  on  her  mother's  side,  who  prom- 
ised to  attend  "if  possible,"  Arthur  Trafford, 
Robert  Wentworth,  and  the  doctor,  and  lawyer, 
were  to  be  the  followers  at  the  funeral. 

I  saw  more  of  Arthur  Trafford  during  that 
week  of  seclusion  than  I  had  previously  done, 
and  I  was  more  than  ever  dissatisfied  with  him. 
For  the  first  few  days  Lilian  kept  her  room,  al- 
most prostrate  from  the  shock  which  had  come 
upon  her  at  a  time  when  she  was  so  entirely  un- 
prepared. I  think,  too,  that  it  would  have  ap- 
peared to  her  almost  like  irreverence  for  the  dead 
to  listen  to  love-speeches  just  then.  Neverthe- 
less, she  might  have  been  expected  to  turn  to 
him  for  comfort,  and  I  thought  it  significant  that 
she  did  not  do  so.  I  acted  as  messenger  be- 
tween them  ;  and  even  if  I  had  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Arthur  Trafford  before,  I  should  have 
lost  it  now.  The  one  only  thing  I  could  see  in 
him  to  respect  was  his  love  for  Lilian.  It  was 
not  his  lack  of  love  for  her,  but  his  too  evident 
love  for  something  else,  which  dffended  me.  It 
might  be  that  I  was  not  marked  "dangerous" 
in  his  estimation,  now  that  circumstances  were 
altered,  and  that  therefore  he  was  more  unguard- 
ed with  me.  I  can  only  say  he  appeared  to  very 
great  disadvantage  under  the  new  aspect  of  af- 
fairs. In  our  first  interview  after  Mr.  Farrar's 
death,  I  saw  that  he  was  thinking  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  large  fortune  which  would  revert  to 
Lilian  than  anything  besides. 

"So  I  hear  there  is  no  will,  Miss  Haddon?" 

"You  have  made  itlquiries  already,  then?" 
was  my  mental  comment.  I  knew  that  the  fact 
was  not  public  property  yet,  and  that  he  must 
have  taken  some  pains  to  find  it  out. 

"I  believe  not,  Mr.  Trafford,"  I  coldly  re- 
turned. 

But  my  coldness  was  not  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance. He  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  one 
thought  to  notice  my  manner  of  speaking. 

"And  Lilian  inherits  without  restrictions  of 
any  kind.  Just  the  kind  of  man  to  have  made 
all  sorts  of  unpleasant  complications — meant  to 
do  it,  too — and  now  my  darling  is  unfettered!" 


And  in  his  gratification  he  so  far  forgot  the 
convenances  as  to  whistle  softly  to  himself,  while 
he  carefully  readjusted  one  of  Nasmyth's  little 
gems,  which  hung  slightly  aslant  upon  the  wall. 

"  She  says  she  knows  how  much  you  are  sym- 
pathizing with  her  just  now,  Mr.  Trafford."  * 

He  colored  to  his  temples  as  he  replied, 

"  Of  course  I  am,  Miss  Haddon.  It's — it's  a 
great  loss,  make  the  best  of  it,  to  an  only  child  ; 
and  it  came  upon  her  so  suddenly,  poor  girl." 
Adding,  a  little  consciously  (I  dare  say  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  have  me  silently  eying  him  as  I  was 
doing),  "Tell  her,  please,  that  I  am  longing  to 
do  what  I  may  to  comfort  her ;  beg  her,  for  my 
sake,  to  keep  up.  It  will  never  do  to  let  her  get 
low  and  desponding,  you  know.  Hers  is  a  nat- 
ure of  the  tendril  kind — so  entirely  dependent 
upon  those  she  loves. " 

"I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Trafford;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  those  she  loves  will  find  it  so.  At 
any  rate,  she  does  not  give  me  the  idea  of  being 
weak. " 

"  I  meant  only  the  kind  of  delicacy  which  ac- 
companies refinement,  and  which  is  so  charming 
in  a  woman,  Miss  Haddon, "adding,  a  little  more 
pointedly  than  was  necessary,  I  thought,  "such 
fragility  as  arouses  the  chivalry  of  men." 

"As  the  chivalry  is  dying  out,  I  must  hope 
that  the  exciting  cause  is  getting  scarcer,  Mr. 
Trafford." 

We  eyed  each  other  a  moment,  and  then  tac- 
itly agreed  for  an  armed  truce.  I  left  him,  and 
went  to  Lilian's  room  with  lagging  steps  and  a 
heavy  heart. 

"Arthur  feels  it  terribly,"  she  said,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  mine  as  I  entered  the  room,  fortunately 
for  me,  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he 
did.  "Dear  papa  was  so  good  to  him." 

"  He  hopes  you  will  bear  up  for  his  sake,  dear 
Lilian." 

"I  will,  indeed  I  will.  Tell  him  he  shall  not 
find  me  selfish  by-and-by." 

Still  no  allusion  to  the  one  subject  which  was 
engrossing  all  my  thoughts.  It  was  not  until 
the  evening  after  the  funeral  that  she  approach- 
ed it,  and  then  she  waited  until  she  and  I  were 
alone  before  doing  so. 

Flushing  painfully,  and  with  downcast  eyes, 
she  hesitatingly  began, 

"Have  you  been  thinking  of — of  what  dear 
papa  told  us — that  night,  Mary  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  have  ;  a  great  deal." 

"I  am  so  thankful  that  you,  and  you  only, 
were  present." 

She  paused  a  few  moments,  and  I  tried  to  help 
her. 

"I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt — you  have  a 
sister,  and  that  the  packet,  which  I  have  taken 
care  of,  is  intended  for  her,  Lilian." 

Taking  it  from  my  desk,  I  showed  her  the 
words  on  it  in  her  father's  handwriting :  "  Quar- 
ter's allowance  due  24th  for  Marian,"  with  an 
address,  "  Mrs.  Pratt,  Green  Street,  Islington." 

"Marian!  Yes,  that  was  the  name,"  she 
murmured. 

"I  have  since  found  out  that  she  was  born 
three  or  four  years  before  Mr.  Farrar  was  mar- 
ried to  your  mother,  Lilian." 

A  bright  hope  sprung  to  her  eyes. 

"Perhaps  he  was  married  before,  Mary?" 

"I  do  not  think  that  is  likely,  or  it  would  be 
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known.  But  I  know  you  will  none  the  less  do 
what  is  just  and  right." 

"  I  shall  all  the  more  do  what  is  right — I  owe 
her  so  much  more.  If  wrong  has  been  done,  it 
is  for  me  to  make  what  reparation  I  can.  And 
— Mary,  try  to  always  remember  how  anxious 
he  was  to — "  She  broke  down,  an  expression 
in  her  face  which  showed  how  deep  was  the 
wound  which  her  loving,  sensitive  nature  had 
received.  Her  grief  was  so  much  the  harder  to 
bear  for  the  knowledge  that  her  dead  was  less 
perfect  than  she  had  believed  him  to  be.  She 
was  already  obliged  to  plead  for  him. 

I  knew  that,  fragile  as  she  looked,  and  tender 
and  yielding  as  she  had  hitherto  seemed,  it- arose 
more  from  humility  at  finding  herself  blessed  as 
ordinary  mortals  rarely  are,  than  from  any  lack 
of  strength.  We  had  not  seen  the  best  of  Lilian 
Farrar  yet.  Least  of-all  did  her  lover  know  her. 
Already  I  could  have  given  a  better  reason  for 
loving  her  than  he  could  have  done. 

She  was  musing  over  the  address. 

"  'Mrs.  Pratt,  Green  Street,  Islington.'  Is 
that  where — my  sister  is  staying,  do  you  think, 
Mary?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  there?" 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  go  for  you,  Lilian  ?" 

For  a  moment  she  looked  not  a  little  relieved 
by  the  suggestion ;  but,  after  a  little  reflection, 
appeared  to  put  the  temptation  to  avail  herself 
of  it  aside. 

"Not  if  I  ought  to  go  myself.  Do  you  think 
that  I  ought  to  do  so,  Mary  ?" 

I  replied  with  a  question  : 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  when  you  have 
found  Marian"  (sister  did  not  come  readily  to 
my  lips,  and  I  used  the  name  instead),  ' '  dear 
Lilian  ?" 

"Ask  her  to  come  to  live  here,  and  do  all  I 
can  to  make  up  for  the  wrong  done  to  her  moth- 
er " — in  a  low  but  clear  and  decided  tone. 

Even  at  that  moment,  with  her  grief  so  fresh 
upon  her,  though  it  cost  her  a  sharp  agony  to 
use  the  word,  she  called  it  a  "wrong."  But  al- 
though my  sympathies  were  entirely  with  her,  I 
thought  it  right  to  remind  her  of  one  thing. 

"  There  is  the  possibility  that  she  may  not  be 
the  kind  of  companion  you  would  desire  to  have 
always  with  you,  Lilian." 

"I  want  to  do  right,  Mary,"  she  replied,  put- 
ting my  little  attempt  at  sophistry  aside. 

I  nevertheless  made  one  more  little  feeble  pro- 
test on  the  side  of  expediency. 

' '  There  are  your  aunt  and  Mr.  Trafford  also 
to  be  considered,  you  know." 

"I  want  to  do  what  is  right,"  she  repeated. 
In  her  faith  and  inexperience,  she  had  no  mis- 
givings as  to  their  concurrence  in  all  that  was 
right ;  or  if  she  had  doubts  with  regard  to  one, 
she  would  not  allow  so  much  to  herself. 

"Therefore  I  think  you  ought  not  to  make 
up  your  mind  too  decidedly  as  to  what  it  will  be 
right  to  do  until  you  have  seen  her ;  then  per- 
haps you  might  trust  to  your  instincts." 

"And,  Mary,"  she  said,  a  little  consciously, 
' '  I  think  I  would  rather  not  name  it  to  any  one 
but  you,  until  everything  is  settled.  We  can  ex- 
plain to  auntie  and  Arthur  afterward,  you  know." 

I  believed  that  auntie  was  included  to  make 
it  appear  less  personal.  She  would  not  have  hes- 
itated a  moment  about  taking  the  dear  little  lady 
into  her  confidence ;  but  she  did  hesitate  about 
telling  her  lover  until  it  would  be  too  late  to 


undo  what  was  done,  though  she  would  not  ac- 
knowledge so  much. 

"  Very  well,  dear";  we  will  go  together  as  soon 
as  you  feel  quite  equal  to  it.  We  might  go  up 
to  town  by  the  twelve-o'clock  train  some  morn- 
ing, and  take  a  cab  from  the  terminus  to  Isling- 
ton." 

"I  am  equal  to  it  now,  Mary;  and  I  shall 
not  rest  until  we  have  been." 

I  saw  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  delay 
— her  anxiety  would  only  increase,  and  there- 
fore promptly  acceded. 

"  Shall  we  say  to-morrow,  Lilian  ?" 

"Yes,  please." 

I  quietly  made  the  necessary  arrangements; 
and  just  before  we  were  setting  forth  told  Mrs. 
Tipper  that  Lilian  and  I  were  going  to  town 
upon  business,  and  that  we  would  tell  her  all 
about  it  on  our  return.  She  was  very  easily  sat- 
isfied, falling  in  with  my  opinion  that  it  could 
do  Lilian  no  harm,  and  might  do  her  good,  to 
be  obliged  to  take  some  interest  in  the  outside 
world ;  too  single-minded  to  suspect  more  than 
the  words  told  her.  Single-minded !  The  rarest 
and  best  quality  I  have  known  during  my  check- 
ered life — the  one  quality  above  all  others  which 
I  have  learned  to  respect — is  single-mindedness. 
It  may  not  always  accompany  large  intellect, 
though  I  believe  the  very  largest  is  never  with- 
out it,  and  it  is  rather  looked  down  upon  by  the 
world  in  general.  Single-minded  people  are 
proverbially  the  butts  of  the  Talleyrands  of  so- 
ciety, though  the  latter  are  more  frequently  baf- 
fled by  them  than  they  are  willing  to  allow. 

I  saw  what  the  effort  cost  Lilian — how  pain- 
fully she  shrunk  from  doing  what  she  neverthe- 
less would  not  allow  herself  to  depute  another  to 
do — as  she  sat  with  me,  white  and  still,  in  the 
railway-carriage.  It  did  me  real  good  to  see  her 
rise  to  the  occasion  in  this  way ;  and  it  bore  out 
my  previously  formed  opinion  of  her  capability. 
I  was  also  glad  to  feel  that  I  was -of  some  little 
use  to  her.  Respecting  the  result  of  our  errand 
I  was  not  so  much  at  ease.  What  was  this  sis- 
ter ?  Would  she  be  found  worthy  the  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  of  such  as  Lilian?  and  if  not, 
would  it  be  given  the  latter  to  see  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  bring  her  to  Fairview?  Until  I 
saw  the  sister,  I  would  make  no  attempt  to  bias 
Lilian's  judgment,  trusting  more  to  her  instinct 
than  my  own  wisdom  in  the  matter.  Moreover, 
although  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Tipper  would  easily 
enough  be  brought  to  see  that  right  was  right,  I 
was  by  no  means  so  sure  that  Arthur  Trafford 
would  be  found  equally  amenable.  Even  should 
he  approve  of  Lilian's  recognition  of  a  strange 
sister,  he  was  not  at  all  likely  to  approve  of  her 
being  brought  to  reside  at  Fairview.  I  knew 
that  he  meant  to  press  for  an  early  marriage ; 
and  I  knew  that  he  was  %iot  the  man  to  take 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  a  stranger  living  with  them, 
whatever  her  claims  might  be.  But  I  kept  my 
doubts  and  fears  to  myself,  preserving  a  calm 
face  for  Lilian's  eyes.  More  than  once  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  the  daughter  he 
had  only  designated  as  "Marian  "  might  be  mar- 
ried, and  was,  in  fact,  the  Mrs.  Pratt  to  whom 
the  address  on  the  packet  referred.  In  such 
case,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  do  right  with- 
out bringing  about  any  unpleasant  complications. 
The  address  seemed,  I  fancied,  to  indicate  a  poor 
neighborhood;  and  if  " Marian "  should  prove 
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to  be  the  wife  of  a  struggling  man,  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Farrar's  wealth  could  not  be  better  employed 
than  in  giving  him  some  assistance. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MAKIAN. 

As  I  had  expected,  the  neighborhood  through 
which  we  were  driven  did  not  appear  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  the  most  prosperous  class  of  people.  We 
presently  found  ourselves  in  Green  Street ;  and 
when  the  cabman  drew  up  before  a  retail  shoe- 
maker's shop,  we  saw  at  once  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  its  being  the  place  we  wanted. 
The  name  of  Pratt  ran  up  and  down  and  across 
the  house,  in  every  direction,  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  sideways  and  lengthways ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  large  blue  boot  swinging  over  the  pave- 
ment, conveying  the  information  that  this  was 
the  veritable  Pratt's,  and  there  was  no  other  in 
the  three  kingdoms  who  sold  boots  and  shoes  so 
good  and  cheap,  and  beautiful  to  behold,  as  did 
Jonathan  Pratt.  Telling  the  cabman  to  wait,  I 
entered  a  sort  of  bower  of  boots  and  shoes  (they 
hung  all  round  the  door-way,  and  were  ticket- 
ed "Great  Bargains,"  "Alarming  Sacrifices," 
"  The  Princesses'  Favorite,"  and  so  forth),  close- 
ly followed  by  Lilian. 

"I'll  attend  to  you  in  half  a  moment,  ladies," 
said  a  stout,  brisk,  good-tempered-looking  man, 
as  he  put  some  small  shoes  into  a  parcel,  and 
counted  out  the  change  to  a  customer  at  the 
counter,  adding  to  her,  "You've  got  the  best  of 
me  again,  Mrs.  Gooch,  by  a  good  threepence, 
that  you  have !  There,  take  'em  away  quick,  be- 
fore I  change  my  mind. " 

"Oh,  you  always  say  that,  Mr.  Pratt,"  laugh- 
ed the  good  woman,  gathering  up  her  parcel  and 
change,  and  pleasantly  wishing  him  good-day. 

Evidently  Mr.  Fran  was  a  favorite  with  his 
customers.  I  afterward  heard  that  he  was  fa- 
mous for  his  jokes  and  good-nature,  as  well  as 
for  a  keen  eye  to  business. 

"Now,  hidies,"  he  went  on,  turning  smilingly 
toward  us,  as  the  good  woman  left  the  shop,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  briskly  together,  "here  I  am 
ready  to  go  through  it  all  again,  though  you  la- 
dies always  get  the  best  of  me  in  a  bargain,  you 
know  you  do.  Eh — "  Falling  back  a  little  as 
Lilian  put  up  her  veil,  and  even  in  that  some- 
what obscured  light  seeing  that  she  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  generality  of  "ladies"  he  had  to 
deal  with,  he  added,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss, 
I'm  sure.  What  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
showing  you  ?"  For  Mr.  Pratt  prided  himself 
upon  his  ability  to  suit  his  manners  to  his  cus- 
tomers. 

"You  are  Mr.  Pratt  ?"  she  began,  hesitatingly. 

"Yes,  miss ;  that's  me,  for  certain." 

Lilian  looked  toward  me,  and  I  said, 

"Will  you  allow  us  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Pratt? 
Our  business  is  with  her,  if  she  will  kindly  see  us 
for  a  few  minutes. " 

"Mrs.  Pratt!  To  be  sure,  ladies  ;  to  be  sure. 
Please  to  step  this  way."  We  followed  him  into 
a  small  back  shop ;  and  after  putting  two  chairs 
for  us,  and — I  suppose  from  force  of  habit — plac- 
ing two  little  squares  of  carpet  at  our  feet,  he 
opened  a  side  door,  and  called  out,  "Mother, 
you're  wanted." 


Lilian,  who  looked  very  white  and  agitated, 
slipped  her  hand  into  mine  ;  I  clasped  it  firmly, 
waiting  not  a  little  anxiously  for  her  sake. 

A  slight  little  woman,  with  a  gentle,  good  face 
and  soft  dark  eyes,  looking  very  neat  in  a  clean 
lilac-print  gown  and  large  white  apron,  came  hes- 
itatingly into  the  room.  One  glance  at  her  show- 
ed us  that  it  was  not  she  whom  we  were  seeking. 
Though  her  slight  figure  made  her  perhaps  ap- 
pear younger  than  she  really  was,  she  could  not 
have  been  much  less  than  fifty.  We  were  for 
the  moment  both  too  much  absorbed  in  the  one 
thought  to  speak ;  and  after  glancing  timidly 
first  toward  her  husband  and  then  at  us,  she 
asked, 

"Is  it  change  wanted,  Jonathan ?" 

"These  ladies  want  to  speak  to  you,  Susan," 
he  replied,  looking  a  little  surprised  at  our  si- 
lence. 

Lilian  flushed  up,  glancing  pleadingly  toward 
me  again.  It  was  certainly  rather  embarrassing. 
I  was  casting  about  in  my  mind  to  find  some 
way  of  approaching  the  subject  without  commit- 
ting ourselves,  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  in 
the  secret,  when  fortunately  Mr.  Pratt's  attention 
was  called  toward  the  shop  doorv  where  com- 
menced a  brisk  patter  cf  words  with  reference  to 
somerof  the  bargains.  With  this  gentle-looking 
woman  it  would  be  much  easier  to  say  what  we 
wanted  to  say  than  with  her  husband,  more  ac- 
customed to  gauge  the  worth  of  words.  So  I 
plucked  up  my  courage,  and  began : 

"We  have  come  to  yon,  Mrs.  Pratt,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  information  " — I  sud- 
denly thought  of  new  tactics,  and  said,  "Is  the 
name  of  Farrar  known  to  you?" 

"Farrar!"  She  put  her  hand  to  her  side,  and 
sunk  down  on  to  the  nearest  chair,  gazing  at  me 
without  a  word. 

Seeing  that  I  was,  at  any  rate,  so  far  correct 
as  to  be  speaking  to  the  right  Mrs.  Pratt,  I  went 
on : 

"Perhaps  you  know  that  Mr.  Farrar  has  been 
ill  for  some  time?"  ' 

"  Yes,  miss ;  I  know  that." 

"Do  you  also  know  that  his  illness  terminated 
in  death  ten  days  ago  ?"  I  said,  speaking  slowly, 
and  carefully  separating  my  words,  in  order  to  in 
some  measure  break  the  shock ;  for  though  she 
was  not  the  ' '  Marian  "  we  were  seeking,  her  agi- 
tation showed  me  that  they  were  in  some  way 
connected. 

"Dead!"  she  murmured — "dead!"  as  she 
sat  gazing  at  us,  or  rather  at  some  vision  which 
the  words  seemed  to  have  called  up  before  her 
mental  eyes. 

I  thought  it  best  now  to  go  straight  to  the 
point,  and  said, 

"Before  his  death,  Mr.  Farrar  expressed  a 
wish  that  this  packet  should  be  delivered  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  and  therefore  we 
thought  it  best  to  bring  it  ourselves  to  you,  Mrs. 
Pratt." 

She  mechanically  took  it  from  my  hand,  look- 
ing down  at  it  as  though  she  were  in  a  dream. 

"But,"  eagerly  began  Lilian,  "you  see  it  is 
written  above,  '  For  Marian  ; '  and  before  he  died, 
dear  papa  told  me — " 

"  You  are  Miss  Farrar  ?"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Pratt, 
turning  toward  Lilian  with  a  strange  expression 
in  her  eyes — a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  shame 
and  confusion,  it  appeared  to  me. 
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"Yes,  I  am  his  daughter;  and  very  anxious 
to  obey  his  last  request.  He  told  me  that  I  have 
a  sister,  and  wished  me  to  be  good  to  her.  He 
meant  to  provide  for  her,  and  his  will  was  pre- 
pared; but  his  illness  was  very  sudden  at — the 
last,  and  the  lawyer  did  not  arrive  in  time." 

I  had  thought  it  only  just  to  tell  Lilian  what 
Mr.  Markham  said,  and  she  eagerly  caught  at 
the  idea  that  her  father  had  intended  to  provide 
for  the  other. 

Mrs.  Pratt  murmured  something  about  its  be- 
ing very  kind  of  Mr.  Farrar,  her  eyes  downcast, 
and  hands  fluttering  about  her  apron-strings. 

"We  thought  it  best  to  bring  this  ourselves, 
Mrs.  Pratt,  because  we  wish  to  be  in  communi- 
cation with  Marian,"  I  said;  "and  of  course 
vou  know  where  she  is.  You  know  her,  do  you 
not  ?" 

"Yes,  miss,"  replied  Mrs.  Pratt.  She  sat  very 
pale  and  still  a  few  moments,  and  then  went  on, 
slowly  and  hesitatingly,  "If  you  really  wish  to 
see  her — " 

Lilian  very  earnestly  assured  her  that  she  did. 

"Then  will  you  please  to  come  this  way,  la- 
dies ?"  she  whispered,  still,  I  fancied,  a  little  ner- 
vously and  doubtfully. 

We  rose  at  once,  and  followed  her  into  the 
passage,  up  a  narrow  staircase,  and  into  a  front 
room  on  the  first  floor.  One  glance  showed  me 
that  this  was  very  different  from  what  might 
have  been  expected  in  Mrs.  Pratt's  best  room — 
different  in  the  way  of  being  very  pretentious. 
It  was,  in  fact,  evidently  intended  to  be  consid- 
ered a  drawing-room,  and  was  crowded  with  taw- 
dry finery,  which  not  even  its  exquisite  clean- 
liness could  make  to  look  respectable.  Gaudy 
furniture,  gaudy  curtains,  gaudy  vases,  with  quan- 
tities of  artificial  flowers  ;  a  round  table  spread 
with  gaudily  bound  books,  etc. — all  looking  in 
such  strange  contrast  with  Mrs.  Pratt  herself  in 
her  homely  simplicity. 

"Will  you  tell  us  where  to  find  my  sister?" 
eagerly  began  Lilian,  after  a  hasty  glance  around. 

"Sister!"  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  "You  are  not 
ashamed  to  call  her  that ;  or — is  it  that  you  do 
not  know?" 

"  I  have  guessed  that — that  her  mother  was  to 
be  pitied,"  said  Lilian,  in  a  low  voice,  a  crimson 
flush  suffusing  her  face. 

"And  you  can  still  call  her  sister?" 

"Yes." 

"God  bless  you,  dear  young  lady!  It's  only 
the  best  and  purest  could  say  that.  Let  me — 
pray  let  me." 

And  before  Lilian  could  prevent  her,  Mrs. 
Pratt  sunk  on  her  knees  and  kissed  the  young 
giii's  hands.  It  expressed  all  the  more  to  me,  be- 
cause I  judged  that  Mrs.  Pratt  was  not  naturally 
so  emotional  as  most  people.  She  recovered  her- 
self quickly,  too.  After  turning  away  for  a  few 
moments  toward  the  window,  where  she  stood 
wiping  her  eyes,  she  was  the  same  self-contained, 
quiet-looking  little  woman  we  had  first  seen. 

"Please  forgive  me,  ladies  ;  but,  as  you  have 
guessed,  I  do  know  Marian  Reed.  Her  poor 
mother  was  my  only  sister,  and  since  her  death 
Marian  has  always  lived  with  us.  Mr.  Farrar 
has  always  paid  very  handsome  for  her ;  and  she 
has  been  brought  up  like  a— lady."  Mrs.  Pratt 
hesitated  n  little  over  the  word,  and  added,  "I 
mean,  compared  with  people  like  us — a  deal  bet- 
ter than  my  own  little  ones." 
3 


To  gain  a  little  time  for  Lilian,  I  asked,  "How 
many  children  have  you,  Mrs.  Pratt?" 

"We  have  seven,  miss;  but  I've  a  good  hus- 
band ;  a  better  man  than  Jonathan  doesn't 
breathe;  and  business  is  brisk:  so  we  want  for 
nothing." 

The  latter  part  of  her  sentence  was  meant  for 
a  hint,  I  thought,  and  I  was  all  the  more  favora- 
bly inclined  toward  her  in  consequence.  At  anv 
rate,  we  were  among  honest  people. 

"Is — Marian  in  the  house  now?"  inquired 
Lilian.  "May  I  see  her?" 

"  Once  more  I  noticed  the  reluctance  in  Mrs. 
Pratt's  face,  as  she  replied,  "Yes,  miss;  I'll  go 
and  tell  her." 

"  No ;  please  do  not  tell  her :  let  me  intro- 
duce myself." 

Mrs.  Pratt  consented,  and,  to  be  quite  honest 
with  us,  did  not  leave  the  room.  Standing  at 
the  open  door,  she  called  out,  "Miss  Heed — Ma- 
rian dear!" 

No  reply. 

"  Marian  dear,  will  you  please  come  down  for 
a  few  minutes  ?" 

"  What  for  ?"  called  out  a  voice  from  some  up- 
per chamber. 

"Somebody  wants  to  see  you,  dear." 

I  heard  a  word  which  seemed  very  much  like 
"Bother!"  and  a  sound  as  of  a  book  thrown 
down.  Then  there  was  a  somewhat  heavy  and 
leisurely  tread  descending  the  stairs. 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

A  girl  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of 
age  entered  the  room,  looking  as  though  she  had 
been  disturbed  and  resented  it.  At  sight  of  her 
my  heart  sunk.  Lilian's  sister !  This  underbred 
girl,  arrayed  in  the  latest  style  of  elegance  as  in- 
terpreted by  Islington.  Everything  about  her 
was  in  the  extreme  of  penny-fashion-book  style — 
the  largest  of  chignons,  the  fluffiest  of  curls  cov- 
ering her  forehead  down  to  her  eyebrows,  the 
longest  of  ribbons  streaming  down  her  back,  and 
the  latest  inventions  in  the  way  of  imitation  jew- 
ellery. I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  she 
was,  in  her  way,  good-looking,  with  plenty  of 
dark  hair,  large  round  dark  eyes,  red  (not  pink) 
and  white  complexion,  and  good  though  large 
figure,  and  yet — could  any  one  in  the  world  be 
more  disappointing  as  Lilian's  sister  ? 

She  crossed  the  room,  seated  herself  with  a 
dfyag6  air  in  a  lounging-chair,  and,  playing  with 
a  bunch  of  trinkets  it  was  then  the  fashion  to 
call  charms,  upon  her  watch-chain,  she  languidly 
inquired  if  we  had  come  about  the  music  lessons. 

"Because  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to 
engage  a  gentleman.  I  require  something  ad- 
vanced, you  know ;  and  the  gentleman  who  is  or- 
ganist at  our  church  gives  lessons  to  a  select  few, 
and—" 

"Are  you  Marian?"  asked  Lilian,  white  and 
trembling. 

"I  am  Miss  Reed,"  very  stiffly  returned  that 
young  lady. 

"This  young  lady  is  Miss  Farrar,"  I  put  in, 
to  help  Lilian. 

"Oh,  indeed!"  returned  Miss  Reed. 

I  saw  that  the  name  told  her  nothing.  I  knew 
now  that  she  had  never  been  told  her  father's 
name. 

With  slowly  gathering  color  Mrs.  Pratt  now 
came  to  my  a'ssistance.  "Mr.  Farrar  was  the 
gentleman,  who — paid  for  your  schooling  and  all 
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that,  Marian  dear— the  quarterly  allowance  came 
from  him." 

' '  And  who  was  he  ?" 

"Your  father!"  returned  her  aunt,  in  a  low, 
broken  voice;  "and  these  ladies  have  come  to 
tell  us  that  he  has  been  ill,  and — and — " 

"He  is  dead!"  said  Marian,  taking  note  of 
our  black  clothes,  and  becoming  as  pale  as  one 
of  her  complexion  could  become. 

"  Come !"  I  thought,  not  a  little  relieved,  "  she 
can  feel."  But  I  very  quickly  found  that  I  had 
been  somewhat  premature  in  giving  her  credit 
upon  that  account.  It  is  possible  to  feel  without 
the  feeling  being  worth  very  much.  I  saw  in 
what  way  she  was  touched  as  she  went  on,  with 
a  little  catch  in  her  breath,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  of  us,  "  What  has  he  left  me?" 

We  were  silent;  and  putting  the  right  con- 
struction upon  our  silence,  she  hurriedly  added, 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  he  hasn't  left  me  any- 
thing, after — " 

Without  any  further  anxiety  on  the  score  of 
her  feelings,  I  put  in,  "  Mr.  Farrar  has  left  no 
will,  Miss  Keed  ;  and  all  his  property  comes  to 
this  young  lady — his  daughter." 

"Then  I  say  it  is  mean,  and  shameful — down- 
right shameful !  and — " 

"  Hush,  Marian,  pray  !  Marian  dear,  yon  for- 
get!" pleaded  Mrs.  Pratt,  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  girl's  arm. 

"Am  I  not  his  daughter  too?  Am  I  not  to 
say  a  word  if  I  am  left  a  beggar,  after  being  al- 
ways led  on  to  expect  to  be  a  lady  ?  It  is  shame- 
ful, and  I  do  not  care  who  hears  me  say  so ! " 
flashing  a  look  of  angry  defiance  at  us. 

Lilian  sat  gazing  at  her,  in  her  sorrow  and 
disappointment,  utterly  incapable  of  uttering  a 
word.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  she  might 
find  this  kind  of  sister.  She  had  probably  never 
before  been  in  contact  with  any  one  like  Marian 
Keed,  and  indeed  we  had  both  of  us  expected  to 
see  a  very  different  person  from  this.  If  she  had 
been  only  poor — anything  like  the  children  of 
poor  parents  generally,  there  would  have  been 
some  reason  for  hope.  But  now!  I  afterward 
found  that  Mr.  Farrar's  very  liberal  allowance 
had  been  expended  entirely  on  Marian  Reed  her- 
self, Mr.  Pratt  very  decidedly  objecting  to  accept 
more  than  a  fair  remuneration  for  her  board  and 
lodging ;  and  the  command  of  so  much  money 
had  fostered  a,  natural  vanity  and  love  of  dress, 
until  she  had  become  the  fine  lady  before  us. 

' '  If  you  will  only  be  good  enough  to  allow  me 
to  explain,  you  will,  I  think,  do  Mr.  Farrar  more 
justice,  as  well  as  spare  his  daughter,  IVIiss  Reed," 
I  said,  in  a  tone  which  made  her  turn  sharply  to- 
ward me  with  a  look  and  gesture  which  seemed 
to  say,  "And  who  are  you?" 

Having  succeeded  so  far  as  to  quiet  her,  I  went 
on,  "Mr.  Farrar's  illness  terminated  rather  sud- 
denly at  last,  Miss  Reed ;  and  the  lawyer  who 
was  summoned  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  will 
to  be  signed — " 

"But  he  might  have — " 

I  stopped  her  again. 

"Mr.  Farrar  did  what  he  could  in  trusting 
his  daughter  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and  you 
will  find  her  only  too  anxious  to  do  all  that  is 
right." 

I  saw  the  round,  black  eyes  turn  sharply  and 
speculatively  upon  Lilian  for  a  moment;  then 
she  replied,  in  a  slightly  mollified  tone, 


"  So  much  depends  upon  what  people  consider 
right,  you  know." 

I  saw  that  Lilian  was  battling  against  herself, 
and  longed  to  say  to  her,  "Trust  to  your  instinct, 
which  is  altogether  against  asking  this  girl  to 
come  to  live  with  you.  Whatever  else  you  may 
do,  do  not  yield  to  a  false  sentiment  in  this  one 
thing."  Unfortunately  (or  fortunately  ;  looking 
at  the  question  from  this  distance  of  time,  I  am 
not  really  sure  which  I  ought  to  write),  Lilian  did 
not  obey  her  instinct.  In  her  anxiety  lest  she 
should  not  carry  out  her  father's  wishes,  she  was 
afraid  to  trust  to  her  own  feelings  in  the  matter. 
When  Marian  a  little  impatiently  asked, 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  you  call  right?" 

Lilian  replied,  in  a  low,  faltering  voice, 

' '  He  wished  me  to  be  good  to  you ;  and  I 
came  to-day  to  ask  you  to  live  with  me,  and — 
be  my  sister — for — dear  papa's  sake.  He  has 
left  a  great  deal  of  nvoney,  and  quite  intended 
you  to  share  it." 

"That  is," I  hastened  to  interpose,  seeing  the 
effect  of  the  word  "share"  upon  the  other — 
"Mr.  Farrar  no  doubt  meant  that  the  allowance 
which  you  have  hitherto  received  should  be  con- 
tinued to  you,  Miss  Reed.  I  have  reason  to  think 
something  of  that  kind  was  to  be  done." 

"That  would  be  very  kind  and  generous. 
Wouldn't  it,  Marian  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Pratt. 

"And  "  (I  went  on)  "  perhaps  you  would  pre- 
fer remaining  with  the  friends  who  have  been 
so  good  to  you,  and  going  on  as  before,  Miss 
Reed  ?" 

But  Miss  Reed  very  quickly  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  she  did  not  prefer  it;  though  Mrs. 
Pratt  put  in  a  gentle  word  or  two  on  my  side : 

"You  have  always  been  very  comfortable 
with  us,  dear!" 

Comfortable!  That  evidently  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  Marian  Reed  any  longer. 

"I  have  been  brought  up  as  a  young  lady, 
aunt "  (at  present  she  had  no  doubts  upon  the 
point);  "and  learned  music,  and  French,  and 
dancing,  and  all  that ;  so  papa  must  have  in- 
tended me  to  come  to  live  with  him  sometime, 
and  it  seems  only  fair  that  my  sister  should  ask 
me —  What's  your  name,  dear  ?  It  seems  fun- 
ny my  not  knowing  your  name,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"My  name  is  Lilian." 

"Lilian!  What  a  pretty  name — quite  char- 
mong!" 

I  saw  that  it  was  to  be ;  and  that  the  only 
thing  I  could  now  do  was  to  gain  a  little  delay ; 
so  I  said, 

"  Of  course  you  will  want  a  little  time  to  pre- 
pare, Miss  Reed."  She  was  about  to  protest; 
but  I  quietly  went  on,  "It  will  be  necessary  to 
procure  mourning,  and  so  forth. " 

"Oh  yes;  I  had  forgotten  that,"  she  replied, 
eying  Lilian's  black  dress,  nearly  covered  with 
crape.  "Of  course  I  shall,"  adding,  a  little 
apologetically,  "You  mustn't  expect  me  to  feel 
exactly  the  same  as  you  about  it,  you  know. 
Of  course  I  am  very  sorry,  and  all  that ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  papa ;  so  it 
isn't  to  be  expected  that  I  can  feel  quite  as  much 
as  though  I  had  always  known  him." 

"No, "replied  Lilian,  with  what  I  fancied  to 
be  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  would  have  even  jeal- 
ously resented  this  stranger  claiming  the  privilege 
to  share  her  grief  as  well  as  her  money.  Had 
he  not  loved  her— and  had  she  not  loved  him  ? 
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There  was  silence  again  for  a  few  moments, 
which  was  broken  by  Marian  Eeed,  the  most 
self-possessed  of  any  of  us,  for  even  I,  the  least 
interested,  felt  somewhat  nonplussed  by  the  as- 
pect of  affairs : 

"It  will  take  me  a  good  week  or  ten  days  to 
.get  distangy  mourning ;"  with  a  glance  toward 
Lilian,  as  she  gave  that  evidence  of  having 
learned  French.  "  Suppose  we  say  ten  days  ?" 

"Very  well,"  replied  Lilian,  rising. 

"But  you  haven't  given  me  the  address  yet, 
you  know.  And  you  must  excuse  my  remind- 
ing you  that  there's  been  nothing  said  about  last 
quarter's  remittance,  which  was  due  last  week, 
and  which  we  have  been  a  great  deal  incon- 
venienced by  not  receiving." 

I  hastened  to  put  the  packet  into  her  hand. 

"This  was  placed  ready  for  us,  Miss  Reed; 
but  for  the  address  upon  it  we  might  not  have 
found  you ;  and  I  dare  say  you  will  find  it  cor- 
rect." 

"Oh  yes;  no  doubt,"  taking  it  with  a  neg- 
ligent air,  in  amusing  contrast  with  her  next 
words:  "And  then  there's  the  mourning,  you 
know  ;  that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  ;  and  good 
mourning  is  so  expensive." 

"Oh  yes,  of  course;  I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  Lilian,  hurriedly  taking  out  her  pocket-book. 
"This  is  the  address;  and — no;  I  find  I  have 
not  enough  money  with  me;  but  I  will  send  you 
a  check  when  I  get  home,  if  that  will  do.  And 
of  course  you  will  like  to  make  some  little  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  friends  who  have  been  al- 
ways so  kind  to  you." 

"Of  course  I  should,  if  you  send  enough," 
sharply  replied  Miss  Reed. 

The  color  rose  in  Lilian's  cheeks. 

"I  will  send  what  you  please." 

"Well,  you  couldn't  say  more  than  that,  I'm 
sure,"  graciously  responded  Miss  Reed.  "But 
I'd  rather  leave  it  to  you." 

"  Will  fifty  pounds  be  enough  ?" 

Mrs.  Pratt  looked  awe-struck ;  but  her  niece, 
who  evidently  prided  herself  upon  sangfroid, 
calmly  said, 

"  Oh  yes,  quite  enough  ;  thank  you." 

"  If  you  will  let  us  know  the  day  and  train,  we 
will  drive  to  the  station  to  meet  you,"  said  Lilian, 
her  voice  sinking  lower. 

"  Yes ;  I  will  write  and  tell  you  when  I  am 
ready,  dear."  And  after  going  through  the  cere- 
mony of  shaking  hands  and  bidding  us  good- 
morning,  Miss  Reed  sunk  languidly  back  into  her 
seat  again,  leaving  her  aunt  to  show  us  out. 

As  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  we  could 
see  into  a  side  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open, 
and  observing  some  children  sitting  round  a  ta- 
ble, I  asked, 

"Are  these  your  little  ones,  Mrs.  Pratt?" 

"  Yes,  miss.     Would  you  like  to  walk  in  ?" 

I  did  wish  to  walk  in,  and  availed  myself  of  the 
invitation,  notwithstanding  poor  Lilian's  pleading 
look.  She  was,  I  knew,  anxious  to  get  away  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  I  wanted  to  judge  for 
myself  as  to  whether  the  contrast  between  Mrs. 
Pratt's  children  and  their  cousin  was  as  great  as 
between  herself  and  that  young  lady. 

Seven  children,  whose  ages  seemed  to  range 
between  about  five  and  fifteen,  were  seated  round 
a  neatly  spread  table  at  dinner  ;  and  though  the 
fare  seemed  of  the  homeliest,  they  were  partak- 
ing it  with  quiet  enjoyment  under  the  supervision 


of  an  elder  sister,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  pretty, 
and  fresh,  and  neat-looking  in  her  print  frock, 
altogether  as  refreshing  a  contrast  to  the  cousin 
up-stairs  as  could  well  be  conceived. 

After  one  little  shy,  blushing  acknowledgment 
of  our  greeting,  she  attended  to  her  business 
again. 

"Don't  stare  at  the  ladies,  Billy,"  she  whis- 
pered, guiding  the  spoonful  of  rice,  which,  in  his 
astonishment  at  seeing  us,  he  was  sending  over 
his  shoulder,  toward  his  mouth. 

"She's  quite  a  mother  to  them  already,"  said 
Mrs.  Pratt,  brightening  up  wonderfully  in  the 
presence  of  her  children.  "I  can't  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  let  her  go  to  service  until  the  others 
are  grown  up  a  bit.  We  can't  spare  Susy,  can 
we,  dears  ?" 

This  seemed  to  two  or  three  of  the  younger 
ones  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  some  prop- 
osition to  take  her,  and  that  we  were  the  de- 
linquents. But  we  hastened  to  reassure  them, 
and  tears  were  soon  dried  again,  though  two  or 
three  pairs  of  sharp  little  eyes  kept  watch  over 
Susy. 

How  heartily  I  wished  that  this  had  been  the 
sister  we  were  seeking,  this  modest,  good,  un- 
pretending Susy !  I  think  the  same  thought  was 
in  Lilian's  mind  as  she  wistfully  eyed  her.  The 
tinkling  of  a  bell  sounded  in  some  back  place, 
and  Susy  said  to  one  of  her  little  brothers, 

"Run,  Tommy,  and  tell  Miss  Reed  dinner 
will  soon  be  ready. " 

Then  I  noticed  a  tray  ready  spread  on  a  side- 
table  ;  and  in  reply  to  my  look  of  inquiry  Mrs. 
Pratt  explained, 

"Miss  Reed"  (she  was  evidently  more  accus- 
tomed to  call  her  Miss  Reed  than  Marian)  "lives 
up-stairs,  ladies,  since  she  went  for  a  year  to 
boarding-school;  she  prefers  it." 

"  And  so  do  we,"  heartily  put  in  her  husband, 
entering  at  the  moment.  "  We  bring  our  little 
ones  up  to  work,  ladies.  They  won't  get  two 
hundred  a  year  without  earning  it,  and  I  won't 
have  fine  notions  put  into  their  heads.  I  shall 
be  satisfied,  I  tell  them,  if  they  grow  up  respect- 
able, and  not  ashamed  to  look  any  one  in  the 
face.  Miss  Reed  likes  to  be  a  fine  lady,  and 
we've  got  no  right  to  object  to  that.  I  don't 
take  any  more  from  her  than  what  pays  for  her 
lodging  and  keep — not  a  penny  ;  and  of  course 
she's  a  right  to  do  what  she  likes  with  the  rest ; 
but  she  never  pleased  me  more  than  when-  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  keep  to  her  own  rooms. 
Excuse  me,  ladies  ;  but  I've  been  accustomed  to 
speak  my  mind,  and  somehow  I  always  feel 
bound  to  say  what  my  mind  is  when  Miss  Reed's 
being  talked  about." 

Lilian  was  silent.  I  murmured  something  to 
the  effect  that  I  quite  agreed  with  him  as  regard- 
ed making  his  children  as  much  as  possible  inde- 
pendent of  circumstances. 

"  Miss  Reed's  going  away,  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Pratt.  ' '  These  ladies  came  to  tell  her  that  — 
the  gentleman  is  dead." 

"Dead!" 

"And  this  young  lady  is  Miss  Farrar,  Jona- 
than. She  has  come  to  ask  Marian  to  go  and 
live  with  her." 

It  took  Mr.  Pratt  some  little  time  to  get  over 
the  surprise ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  not  an 
altogether  disagreeable  one. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  you,  dear  young  lady !"  mur- 
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mured  Mrs.  Pratt,  who  scarcely  took  her  eyes 
from  Lilian's  face.  "So  much  more  than  Miss 
Reed  could  expect." 

"You  may  well  say  that,  mother!"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Pratt.  "  It  is  more  than  she  could  expect 
— a  deal.  Though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  sha'n't 
be  so  very  down-hearted  about  her  going,  for 
my  part.  We  can  let  our  rooms  again,  arid — 
well,  as  I  said  before,  I  don't  want  any  of  our 
young  ones  to  grow  up  after  Miss  Reed's  pat- 
tern." At  a  murmured  word  from  his  wife,  he 
put  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  her  shoulder. 
"Mrs.  Pratt  is  more  soft-hearted,  and  she  natu- 
rally feels  more  for  her  sister's  child  than  I  do ; 
but  she's  been  a  good  deal  put  upon,  and  she'll 
see  it's  all  for  the  best  that  Miss  Heed  should  go, 
by-and-by.  I  can  only  say  that  she's  kept  true 
to  her  promise  to  her  dying  sister,  and  the  girl 
can't  say  anything  to  the  contrary.  Her  aunt's 
been  a  regular  slave  to  her,  always  ready  to  cock- 
er up  one  who —  Well,  there,  mother  ;  I  won't 
say  any  more :  what's  gone's  past ;  and  I  hope 
Miss  Keed  will  be  satisfied  now,  that's  all.  I 
never  denied  but  what  she's  a  fine  lass  enough — 
to  look  at;  and  when  she's  got  all  she  wants  in 
the  way  of  being  fine  enough,  I  dare  say  she'll  be 
all  right.  Anyhow,  she  needn't  be  afraid  of  our 
shaming  her.  Business  is  good,  and  like  to  be  ; 
but  if  it  wasn't,  it  would  make  no  difference ;  we 
shall  not  run  after  her.  If  she  likes  to  come  and 
see  her  aunt  sometimes,  I  think  it  would  do  her 
good,  because,  as  I've  said  before,  Mrs.  Pratt's 
soft-hearted  about  her ;  but  even  she  wouldn't  be 
soft-hearted  enough  to  run  after  a  girl  who  didn't 
want  to  see  her." 

"Of  course  you  will  come  to  see  us  at  Fair- 
view,  Mrs.  Pratt,"  said  Lilian,  in  her  earnest,  un- 
mistakably sincere  way;  "and  of  course  she  will 
come  often  to  see  you." 

"One  thing  we  needn't  go  far  to  see,  miss," 
said  Mr.  Pratt,  who  was  evidently  impressed  in 
Lilian's  favor.  "I  know  the  real  thing  when  I 
see  it ;  and  that's  why  the  Brummagem  up-stairs 
doesn't  go  down  with  me.  There — there ;  I've 
done,  mother.  Good  -  day,  ladies  ;  and  thank 
you  kindly  for  us." 

And  after  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Pratt  and 
her  children,  Lilian  pressing  her  purse  into  Susy's 
hand,  we  took  our  departure,  escorted  to  the  cab 
bv  Mr.  Pratt. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CROSS- PURPOSES. 

OUR  journey  back  to  Fairview  was  a  very  si- 
lent one.  Under  the  plea  of  being  tired,  Lilian 
lay  back  in  the  railway-carriage  with  her  eyes 
closed  and  veil  down.  I  did  not  disturb  her, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons :  I  could  think  of 
nothing  very  cheering  which  could  be  honestly- 
said.  Marian  Reed  was  an  unpleasant  fact, 
which  could  not  be  argued  out  of  existence,  not- 
even  smoothed  over  by  all  the  words  in  the  dic- 
tionary combined. 

The  carriage  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  rail- 
way-station ;  and  only  just  as  we  arrived  at  Fair- 
view  did  I  venture  to  speak : 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  Mrs.  Tipper  to-night, 
Lilian  ?" 

"Yes.  And  you  will  help  me,  will  you  not, 
Mary?  I  shall  depend  upon  that,"  clinging 


closer  to  me,  and  feeling,  I  knew,  terribly  in  need 
of  help. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,  Lilian.  But 
I  must  stipulate  that  you  first  come  to  my  room 
and  rest  for  an  hour." 

She  obeyed  me  like  a  child — utterly  worn  out 
in  spirit,  holding  my  hand  fast  in  hers  as  she  lay 
on  the  couch,  and  murmuring  every  now  and 
again, 

"  Help  me,  Mary ;  don't  leave  me." 

"  Since  I  have  promised,  I  suppose  I  must, 
my  dear,"  I  replied,  in  a  rallying  tone.  "But  I 
do  not  generally  care  much  about  helping  people 
who  do  not  help  themselves." 

She  yielded  to  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  That's  better,  dear — far  more  sensible,"  I  re- 
marked, wiping  my  own  eyes:  "one  generally 
gets  on  more  comfortably  after  availing  one's 
self  of  that  privilege." 

"Privilege?"  . 

"  'Right,'  if  you  prefer  the  word;  one  of  our 
rights.  If  one  could  attain  the  end  by  more  dig- 
nified means,  it  might  be  as  well ;  but  the  grand- 
est of  heroines  occasionally  shed  tears,  so  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  best  known  method  of  making 
one's  self  comfortable,  and  harmless  enough  when 
used  with  discretion — as  heroines  use  it. " 

"Ah,  Mary,  you  are  not  talking  like  yourself! 
When  you  talk  like  that,  I  sometimes  think  it  is 
to  conceal — " 

"Well,  dear;  why  do  not  you  go  on?  To 
conceal  what — that  I  am  not  a  heroine  ?"  I  ask- 
ed, in  a  jesting  tone,  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to 
draw  her  sufficiently  away  from  painful  reflection 
for  a  little  nonsense-talk. 

"I  sometimes  think  that,  having  larger  needs 
than  other  people — " 

"Well,  dear?" 

"Which  needs  have  not  been  satisfied — " 

"There  is  something  still  required  to  make  a 
complete  sentence,  you  know." 

"Are  large  needs  ever  quite  satisfied,  Mary?" 

"Dear  Lilian — dear  sister — perhaps  not." 

"  Mary,  you  said  sister .'"  A  soft  flush  in  her 
face  and  eager  love  in  her  eyes. 

"  Because  I  meant  it,  I  suppose,  dearie ;  I  can 
give  no  other  reason,"  I  said,  trying  still  to  keep 
the  jesting  tone.  "If  you  do  not 'object  to  an 
elderly  sister  ?" 

"Not  if  elder  sisters  do  not  put  themselves 
out  of  reach  of  the  sympathy  of  the  younger." 

'"Put  themselves,'"  I  repeated,  musingly. 
"May  not  circumstances  do  that  for  them?" 

"  When  will  you  tell  me — dear  Mary,  when 
will  you  let  me  feel  that  you  really  are  like  a  sis- 
ter to  me?" 

At  which  I  morbidly  shrunk  back  into  my 
shell  again. 

"When  my  love-story  is  finished  you  shall 
hear  it." 

' '  Finished !  As  though  a  love-story  ever  could 
be  finished — as  though  you  or  I  would  care  to 
bave  one,  if  it  could !  But  you  have  not  told  me 
even  the  beginning." 

"You  have  found  out  that  for  yourself,  dear- 
ie." 

"And  am  I  right  in  thinking — I  hope  I  am 
not;  but —  Dear  Mary,  am  I  to  say  exactly 
what  I  think  ?" 

"Exactly." 

"  Then  sometimes  I  think  that  one  you  loved 
— Mary,  is  he  dead  ?" , 
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Dead !  Philip  de.id !  I  laughed  in  spirit.  If 
he  were  dead,  should  I  be  alive — in  this  way  ?  I 
did  not  reflect  that  my  silence  and  the  few  tears 
which  stole  down  my  cheeks  might  seem  to  bear 
out  her  theory  as  to  my  having  something  to  re- 
gret. But  I  presently  shook  myself  free  of  sen- 
timent, smilingly  observing  that  we  could  not 
afford  the  luxury  of  analyzing  our  feelings  just 
then.  Sentiment  would  be  only  a  stumbling- 
block  in  our  way,  when  we  needed  all  the  nerve, 
courage,  and  steady  self-control  we  could  mus- 
ter. 

' '  To  begin  with,  would  you  like  me  to  make 
matters  smooth  and  pleasant  with  Mrs.  Tipper 
before  dinner,  Lilian  ?  You  would  then,  perhaps, 
find  less  difficulty  in  broaching  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Trafford,  if,  as  I  fancy,  you  prefer  doing  so  in 
our  presence  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  do  prefer  that  ever  so  much,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  auntie,  Mary." 

As  I  had  anticipated,  we  found  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  dear  little  lady  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  As  soon  as  she  had  in  some  degree 
recovered  her  astonishment  at  the  revelation,  she 
expressed  her  entire  approval  of  what  had  been 
done.  She  was  not  a  little  shocked  and  distress- 
ed to  find  her  brother  had  been  less  perfect  than 
she  had  imagined  him  to  be ;  but  it  appeared  to 
her  a  natural  and  right  thing  that  Marian  lieed 
should  be  asked  to  come  to  reside  at  Fairview. 
Even  my  little  "aside" — which  I  thought  nec- 
essaiy,  lest  her  expectations  should  be  unduly 
raised — to  the  effect  that  we  did  not  as  yet  feel 
quite  sure  Marian  would  be  a  desirable  person 
to  live  with,  had  no  weight  with  Mrs.  Tipper. 
She  could  only  look  at  the  question  from  one 
point  of  view — whether  it  was  right  to  do  as  Lil- 
ian had  done.  Whether  the  other  would  be 
more  or  less  pleasant  to  get  on  with  was,  in  her 
estimation,  beside  the  matter.  There  were  no 
more  complications  in  Mrs.  Tipper's  estimate  of 
right  and  wrong  than  there  were  in  her  niece's. 

Our  real  difficulty  was  to  come  ;  and  although 
she  said  no  word  about  it,  I  knew  Lilian  felt  that 
it  was.  Arthur  Trafford  was  dining  with  us ;  he 
had  very  rarely  missed  coming  since  Mr.  Farrar's 
death.  But  it  was  not  until  after  dinner,  when 
we  had  returned  to  the  morning -room  (we  all 
preferred  its  cosiness  to  the  drawing-room  splen- 
dor now),  that  the  subject  was  approached. 

In  reply  to  her  lover's  question,  which  had  been 
asked  more  than  once  during  dinner,  and  was 
now  repeated,  as  to  how  she  had  got  through  the 
day,  Lilian  drew  nearer  to  me,  and  murmured, 

"Mary  and  I  went  to  town,  Arthur." 

"  To  town !  What  for  ?  Why  in  the  world 
did  you  not  tell  me  you  were  going?  It  was 
not  like  you,  Lilian,  to  say  no  word  to  me  about 
your  intention  last  night,"  with,  I  fancied,  a  rath- 
er suspicious  glance  toward  me  as  he  went  on : 
"I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  your  running  about 
like  a  mere — " 

She  looked  very  pale,  seeking,  I  think,  in  her 
mind  for  the  best  way  of  commencing. 

"I  was  obliged  to  go;  and  you  must  try  not 
to  blame  me  for  having  said  nothing  about  it  to 
you  first,  Arthur,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous 
tone,  which  I  saw  flattered  his  vanity  as  proof 
of  his  power,  and  the  timid,  yielding  spirit,  which 
lie  was  pleased  to  think  so  characteristic  of  her. 
Not  that  he  wished  her  to  be  timid  and  yielding 
to  any  one  but  himself,  or  was  ready  to  make 


sufficient  allowance  for  her  acting  according  to 
her  nature  upon  all  occasions. 

"Blame  you,  darling!  I  am  only  anxious 
that  you  should  be  properly  protected  " — with  an 
emphasis  and  glance  in  my  direction  which  would 
have  given  me  some  reason  to  quake,  had  Mr. 
Trafford's  friendship  been  of  great  moment  to 
me.  But  I  was  quite  aware  that,  little  as  I  had 
been  in  favor  before,  I  had  been  steadily  and 
surely  declining  in  his  estimation  since  Mr.  Far- 
rar's death  ;  and  being,  therefore,  quite  prepared 
for  what  was  to  come,  I  took  no  offense  at  the 
"  properly.'' 

Lilian  slipped  her  hand  into  mine. 

"We  were  quite  safe,  Arthur ;  it  is  not  that — " 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  added,  crimsoning 
to  her  temples,  "There  is  something  to  tell  yon. 
Poor  papa  made  a — communication  to  Mary  and 
me  the  night — at  the  last,  Arthur." 

"A  communication!"  I  saw  he  was  now  re- 
ally disturbed ;  too  much  so  to  make  objection 
to  the  "Mary  and  me."  "  What  do  you  mean, 
Lilian  ?  The — will — " 

"  The  property  was  to  have  been  shared  "  (she 
again  carelessly  used  the  word  "shared,"  in  her 
indifference  to  the  money  part  of  the  question) 
"  between  me  and — another,  if  papa  had  lived  to 
sign  his  will,  Arthur." 

"But  he  did  not  live  to  sign  it !"  he  ejaculated, 
heaving  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and,  somewhat  to 
my  amusement,  glancing  triumphantly  toward 
me. 

I  saw  now  that  he  had  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  was  the  "other "  alluded  to. 

"No  ;  but  his  last  wishes  would  be  binding  to 
me,  Arthur,  even  if  I  had  not  given  a  promise," 
said  Lilian. 

To  spare  her — I  could  see  that  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  giving  expression  to  what  was  in  his 
thoughts,  which  would  have  unnecessarily  pain- 
ed as  well  as  astonished  her — I  came  to  her  as- 
sistance. 

"  Mr.  Farrar  made  a  revelation  to  Lilian  and 
me  during  his  last  moments,  Mr.  Trafford.  There 
is  another  daughter  living,  and  he  begged  Lilian 
to  do  the  justice  which  he  himself  was  not  spared 
to  do,  though  the  will  was  prepared  in  which 
Marian  was  provided  for." 

"Another  daughter!     Share!" 

In  his  first  astonishment  and  dismay  he  was 
only  able  to  compass  those  two  facts. 

But  he  presently  added, 

"  He  must  have  been  raving.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  take  such  a  statement  as  that 
seriously ;  of  course  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  saying." 

"It  has  been  proved  to  be  true,  Mr.  Trafford. 
There  is  another  daughter,  and  Lilian  and  I  have 
seen  her." 

He  had  had  a  few  moments  for  reflection,  and 
something  of  the  truth,  I  think,  began  to  dawn 
upon  him.  Looking  toward  me,  he  said, 

"  I  never  heard  that  Mr.  Farrar  was  married 
more  than  once,  and  I  know  Lilian  was  her 
mother's  only  child." 

"Lilian's  sister  is  three  or  four  years  older 
than  she  is,  Mr.  Trafford,"  I  explained. 

He  understood  now,  and  said, 

' '  In  that  case,  Mr.  Farrar  could  never  seri- 
ously have  contemplated  allowing  her  to  share 
his  property  with  his  lawful  child,  Miss  Haddon. 
And  it  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  you  did 
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not  take  me  into  your  confidence  at  once,  Lilian," 
turning  reproachfully  toward  her.  "Such  mat- 
ters are  generally,  and  very  properly,  left  to  the 
management  of  gentlemen;  and  the  lawyer  and 
I  could  have  spared  you  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with — " 

"Papa  left  it  to  me  to  do,  Arthur, "said  Lil- 
ian, in  a  low  voice. 

"Because  he  was  not  at  the  time  capable  of 
judging  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  he  had 
no  male  friend  at  hand.  I  can  never  sufficiently 
regret  happening  to  be  out  of  the  way  that  night. 
But  you  will  learn  in  time  to  understand  the  mat- 
ter rightly.  It  would  be  wrong  to  his  wife  and 
child — altogether  false  sentiment — to  talk  about 
doing  more  than  is  customary  in  such  cases. 
Proper  provision  should,  of  course,  be  made;  but 
I  entirely  set  my  face  against  raising  a  person  of 
that  kind  above  the  station  to  which  she  doubt- 
lessly belongs." 

"Papa  begged  me  to  be  good  to  her,  and  I 
must  obey  his  last  wishes.  A  moment,  Arthur! 
It  is  indeed  too  late  to  draw  back  now.  I  have 
already  seen  my — sister,  and  have  asked  her  to 
come  to  live  at  Fairview." 

"To  live!  Here  —  with  you?  Lilian,  have 
you  taken  leave  of  your  senses?" 

"I have  told  you — I  promised  papa  to  be  good 
to  her,"  repeated  Lilian,  with  a  gentle  persistence, 
for  which  I  think  he  was  entirely  unprepared. 

"  Nonsense,  Lilian !"  he  replied,  with  an  angry 
glance  in  my  direction.  "You  have  been  bad- 
ly advised,  I  fear.  You  may  be  good  to  the  girl 
without  going  to  such  unnecessary  lengths  as 
you  seem  to  contemplate  doing.  Besides,  some- 
thing is  surely  due  to  me  in  the  matter.  Con- 
sidering our  relation  toward  each  other,  I  have 
just  grounds  for  thinking  myself  very  unfairly 
treated  in  not  being  informed  of  all  this  before. 
I  ought  to  have  been  allowed  some  voice  in  the 
matter. " 

Had  he  been  any  way  different  from  himself, 
I  might  have  agreed  with  him ;  but  then  Lilian 
would  have  acted  very  differently.  Though  she 
knew  it  not,  she  had  acted  as  she  had  done  be- 
cause he  was  what  he  was,  and  not  from  any 
other  reason.  She  had  intuitively  shrunk  from 
telling  him  until  it  was  too  late  for  interference ; 
and  he  himself  had  been  to  blame  for  that.  And 
though  she  was  now  rather  uncomfortably  con- 
scious that,  in  her  anxiety  to  carry  out  her  fa- 
ther's wishes,  she  had  overstepped  the  limits  of 
prudence,  it  was  not  because  Arthur  Trafford 
pointed  it  out  to  her  that  she  was  conscious  of  it. 

"I  was  so  desirous  to  do  what  is  right,"  she 
murmured. 

"And  that  was  the  best  thing  you  could  de- 
sire, my  dear,"  cheerily  put  in  Mrs.  Tipper. 
"Never  fear  but  good  will  come  of  it;  and  I 
really  can't  see  why  we  shouldn't  all  be  comfort- 
able together." 

"A  sort  of  happy  family  —  cats,  bats,  and 
owls, "angrily  ejaculated  Arthur  Trafford.  "I 
am  afraid  I  should  not  be  found  sufficiently  tame 
for  such  a  dove-cot,  Mrs.  Tipper." 

Lilian  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  looking 
with  a  pained  expression  into  his  face. 

"Are  you  really  angry  with  me,  Arthur?  Do 
you  give  me  credit  for  wishing  to  vex  you  ?" 

"I  am  hurt  at  your  want  of  confidence  in  me, 
Lilian.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  expect  me 
to  be  otherwise." 


These  were  better  tactics.  He  saw  that  they 
were,  and  kept  up  the  injured  tone.  Presently 
he  asked  her  to  go  out  into  the  grounds.  I  be- 
lieve he  fancied  that  he  had  now  found  the  way 
to  influence  her,  and  that  it  only  needed  to  get 
her  away  from  our  vicinity  to  bring  her  entirely 
round  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  He  did  not 
know  Lilian  Farrar. 

An  hour  later  she  came  in,  looking  more  wea- 
ried and  sad,  but  not  worsted.  Moreover,  by  her 
absolute  silence  respecting  what  had  taken  place 
between  them,  I  knew  that  she  had  had  me  as 
well  as  herself  to  defend.  But,  as  I  had  expect- 
ed, he  had  not  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  alter 
her  plans ;  and  the  first  shadow  of  the  truth  had 
fallen  upon  both.  They  knew  that  they  were 
each  something  different  from  what  the  other 
had  supposed. 

During  the  intervening  ten  days,  the  subject 
of  Marian  Heed's  expected  arrival  was  touched 
upon  as  little  as  possible  between  us :  though  I 
believe  we  could  none  of  us  think  of  anything 
else,  we  avoided  anything  like  discussion  upon 
it.  The  only  words  which  passed  between  Lilian 
and  me  on  the  subject  were  with  reference  to  the 
room  which  was  to  be  prepared  for  her,  and  one 
hesitating  remark  to  the  effect  that  Marian  might 
perhaps  prefer  the  relationship  not  being  made 
known,  since  she  could  only  be  called  Miss  Reed. 

Arthur  Trafford  had  had  time  for  reflection  ; 
and  had,  I  think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  wisest  course  was  to  make  no  more  objec- 
tions for  the  present,  but  to  quietly  await  the  is- 
sue. Dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper  looked  anxious  and 
nervous,  though  she  made  one  or  two  attempts 
to  smooth  matters,  amiably  opining  that  the  new- 
comer might  prove  an  agreeable  acquisition  to 
our  circle,  and  so  forth.  But  it  was  evident  that 
she  dreaded  the  arrival  of  Marian  Reed  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  us.  As  to  the  financial  part  of  the 
question,  she  judged  that,  in  her  own  unconven- 
tional fashion,  Lilian  would  be  none  the  less 
happy  for  some  diminution  being  made  in  her 
large  fortune.  Her  brother  had  never  been  quite 
so  happy  in  affluence  as  when  he  was  working 
his  way  to  it ;  and  as  to  herself,  she  had  more 
than  once  confided  to  me  that  existence  at  Fair- 
view  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  old  times, 
when  she  had  been  busy  from  morning  to  night 
keeping  her  little  cottage  home  in  order.  In 
truth,  such  society  as  she  had  seen  at  Fairview 
had  no  attraction  for  her;  and  her  sympathies 
were  entirely  on  the  side  of  a  modest  compe- 
tence. 

Lilian  grew  at  length  so  restless  and  anxious, 
that  for  her  sake  I  was  quite  relieved  when  the 
day  fixed  for  Marian  Reed  to  make  her  appear- 
ance among  us  arrived.  Anything  was  better 
than  the  suspense  we  were  all  in,  or  rather  I 
thought  so  then. 

Lilian  had  received  a  note  from  Miss  Reed, 
saying  that  we  might  expect  her  the  following 
morning  by  the  mid -day  train,  and  reminding 
the  former  of  her  promise  about  sending  the 
carriage.  It  was  written  in  the  orthodox  board- 
ing-school, pointed,  illegible  style,  signed  "Your 
Affectionate  Sister,"  and  evidently  meant  to  be 
an  elegant  specimen  of  Miss  Reed's  epistolary 
powers.  It  must,  I  think,  have  cost  her  no  lit- 
tle trouble  to  join  together  so  many  fine  words 
to  convey  the  intelligence  that  we  might  expect 
her. 
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Lilian  tried  hard  to  overcome  the  dread,  not 
to  say  antipathy,  she  felt ;  honestly  tried,  but  it 
was  no  use :  first  impressions  had  been  terribly 
agiiinst  Marian  Reed.  The  poorest  cottager's 
child  seemed  a  more  desirable  inmate  for  Fair- 
view  than  the  elegant  Miss  Reed.  The  nervous 
way  with  which  Lilian  reminded  me,  "  You  have 
promised  not  to  forsake  me,  Mary, "  when  the 
time  at  length  arrived,  would  have  told  me  how 
much  she  dreaded  what  was  to  come,  had  I  not 
already  known.  I  made  no  profession — none 
was  needed  between  us.  She  understood,  and 
was  satisfied  with  my  quiet  way  now. 

We  nevertheless  found  it  necessary  to  clasp 
hands,  and  look  for  a  moment  into  each  other's 
eyes,  as  a  tacit  reassurance  that,  whatever  might 
come  to  pass,  we  two  were  to  hold  together, 
when  the  carriage  drew  up  before  the  railway- 
station. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Miss 
Reed.  The  young  lady  in  deep  mourning,  her 
dress  trailing  half  a  yard  behind  her  on  the 
ground,  haughtily  giving  directions  to  the  porter 
to  see  to  her  luggage,  was  unmistakable. 

"And  look  after  the  carriage ;  I  expect  a  car- 
nage is — "  She  turned  and  caught  sight  of  us 
advancing  toward  her.  "  Oh,  here  is  my  sister ! 
I  thought  you  would  be  waiting,  dear  "  (kissing 
Lilian  very  demonstratively — I  was  uncharitable 
enough  to  suspect,  more  for  the  edification  of 
the  people  standing  about  the  platform  than 
from  exuberance  of  feeling).  "Did  you  come 
in  the  carriage  ?" 

"Yes;  we  drove  over." 

This,  I  fancy,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  small 
chaise  to  Miss  Reed ;  and  she  expressed  her  fear 
that  her  boxes  "and  all  that"  would  be  more 
than  we  could  take.  Lilian  explained  that  a 
luggage-cart  was  in  waiting  for  that  purpose. 

"Oh,  of  course!"  And  with  a  negligent  air 
Miss  Reed  went  through  the  booking-office  with 
us. 

But  the  first  sight  of  "  the  carriage  "  was  al- 
most too  much  for  her  philosophy.  She  uttered 
an  involuntary  ejaculation  of  astonishment  when 
she  saw  the  barouche  with  its  couple  of  spirited 
horses  and  the  men-servants.  She,  however, 
very  quickly  recovered  her  self-possession,  sink- 
ing back  into  her  seat  with  a  graceful  languor, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  if  she  had  not 
gone  through  the  process  before,  she  had  watch- 
ed others  doing  it.  She  was  quite  at  ease ;  and 
as  she  proceeded  to  make  talk  about  the  weath- 
er, the  country  we  were  passing  through,  and  so 
forth,  I  saw  that  Lilian  was  much  less  self-pos- 
sessed than  was  Marian  Reed,  gladly  leaving  me 
to  answer  for  her. 

Much  as  she  desired  to  do  right,  it  would  take 
Lilian  some  time  yet  to  feel  that  this  was  a  sis- 
ter. Her  very  anxiety  lest  she  should  .not  be 
kind  and  considerate  enough  made  her  appear 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease.  At  the  outset  Marian 
Reed  had  placed  us  awkwardly  by  showing  that 
she  meant  to  force  the  sistership  upon  every  one's 
notice.  I  know  now  that  she  herself  experienced 
no  sort  of  shame  or  delicacy  respecting  the  re- 
lationship ;  while  Lilian  by  her  very  nature  felt 
so  much,  and  could  not  in  the  least  perceive  the 
true  cause  of  the  other's  attitude.  Indeed,  the 
very  self-assertion  seemed  to  Lilian  but  assumed 
as  a  sort  of  self-defense  against  people's  want  of 
charity  in  such  cases. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DNDER-CURRENTS. 

THE  first  sight  of  Fairview  was  a  fresh  trial 
to  Marian  Reed's  philosophy :  I  saw  her  color 
rise,  and  heard  her  murmured  "Good  gracious  !" 
as  we  drove  in  at  the  gates  and  round  the  sweep 
to  the  house.  The  men-servants  were  another 
test  of  her  power  of  self-command.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  wonderful  how  well  she  contrived 
to  avoid  giving  expression  to  her  astonishment. 
Beyond  the  first  hurried  ejaculation  and  a  mo- 
mentary catching- in  of  the  breath  now  and 
again,  she  exhibited  no  sign  of  the  effect  which 
the  Farrar  magnificence  had  upon  her. 

We  turned  into  the  first  room  we  came  to, 
and  Lilian  bade  her  sister  welcome  in  her  fa- 
ther's name,  tenderly  and  kindly,  if  a  little 
gravely,  hoping  that  she  would  feel  it  was  her 
home. 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  am  sure  we  shall  get  on  togeth- 
er," good-naturedly  returned  Marian.  "  What 
is  there  to  prevent  it,  you  know  ?  I  think  any 
one  must  be  hard  to  please  indeed,  not  to  be 
satisfied  here,"  looking  round  the  room  until  her 
eyes  met  the  reflection  of  themselves  in  the  chim- 
ney-glass, where  they  complacently  rested. 

I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  they  were 
good  eyes,  and  that  she  was  altogether  what  is 
called  a  fine  girl,  with  a  handsome  face,  which 
to  an  uneducated  taste  might  perhaps  be  prefer- 
able to  Lilian's — but,  I  insisted  to  myself,  only 
to  an  unrefined  taste.  In  truth,  I  was  woman 
enough  to  admit  that  much  only  grudgingly. 
Though  the  features  were  good,  they  were  rath- 
er large,  and  the  coloring  too  vivid ;  eyes  and 
hair  so  very  black,  and  complexion  so  very  red 
and  white,  made  it  quite  refreshing  to  me  to  turn 
to  Lilian's  more  delicately  moulded  and  tinted 
loveliness.  Marian  Reed  was  tall  as  well  as 
large,  two  or  three  inches  tnller  than  Lilian  :  but 
the  latter  was  tall  enough  for  grace. 

She  was  attired  in  the  most  expensive  style 
of  mourning,  which  was  a  great  deal  more  be- 
frilled  and  bepuft'ed  than  Lilian's  plain  deep 
black. 

There  was  a  few  moments'  pause  on  Lilian's 
side,  and  then  she  nervously  began, 

"  Mary,  perhaps  Miss  Reed  would  like — " 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  call  me  '  Miss  Reed  '  now, 
you  know,"  she  interrupted  :  "sisters  ought  not 
to  be  stiff  with  each  other." 

I  saw  that  the  "sister"  was  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  see  my  aunt  at  once  —  before  going  to 
your  room — Marian." 

"  Aunt !     Have  you  got  an  aunt,  dear  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  my  father's  sister — my  dear  aunt  lives 
with  me." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  ejaculated  Miss  Reed,  with  a 
somewhat  heightened  color.  She  had  not  cal- 
culated upon  finding  any  one  besides  Lilian. 
"But,"  she  presently  added,  as  though  it  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  her,  "if  she  is  your  aunt, 
of  course  she  is  mine  too." 

"  Will  you  come,  Marian  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  will,  dear;"  and,  with  a 
passing  glance  at  the  glass,  she  followed  us  to 
the  morning-room. 

Mrs.  Tipper  rose  to  receive  us  with  her  com- 
pany manner ;  and  I  saw  she  was  very  much 
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struck  with  Marian  Reed's  appearance.  It  was 
a  face  and  figure  more  attractive  to  Mrs.  Tipper 
than  Lilian's.  Much  as  she  thought  of  the  quiet 
loveliness  of  Lilian,  I  saw  she  was  quite  dazzled 
by  Marian  Keed  ;  and,  being  dazzled,  did  not 
judge  with  her  usual  good  sense. 

"  Delighted  to  see  you,  I'm  sure.  Charming 
morning,  is  it  not?  I  hope  you  have  had  a 
pleasant  drive,"  and  so  forth ;  running  through 
all  the  polite  little  speeches  which  belonged  to 
the  genteel  phase  of  her  life,  and  then  leaving 
the  other  to  carry  on  the  talk. 

Marian  prided  herself  not  a  little  upon  her 
boarding-school  manners ;  and  felt,  I  think,  quite 
in  her  element  as  she  gave  a  few  fine  speeches 
in  return.  Seeing  that  she  could  keep  it  up 
much  longer  than  could  the  dear  little  old  lady, 
and  that  the  latter  was  growing  more  and  more 
silent  and  uncomfortable,  I  put  in  a  word  or  two, 
which  brought  us  all  to  a  level  again.  I  am 
afraid  the  means  which  I  took  to  bring  Miss 
Keed  down  were  a  little  trying  to  that  young 
lady.  I  should  not  have  employed  them  had 
any  but  ourselves  been  present,  or  had  I  been 
able  to  think  of  a  better  way ;  but  I  really  could 
not  allow  her  to  begin  by  making  my  dear  old 
friend  afraid  of  her,  as  I  saw  she  very  quickly 
would.  So  I  inquired  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt 
and  the  children,  hoped  business  was  still  flour- 
ishing, and  so  forth,  going  on  to  inform  Mrs. 
Tipper  that  Miss  Reed's  uncle  had  a  shop  in  Is- 
lington. 

Lilian  looked  not  a  little  surprised  at  my  mak- 
ing such  an  allusion,  and  Marian  flashed  an  an- 
gry glance  from  her  black  eyes  toward  me.  But 
I  saw  that  this  was  a  young  lady  who  would 
very  soon  reign  at  Fairview  if  some  one  did  not 
keep  her  a  little  in  order;  and  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  else  to  do  it,  I  undertook  the  task 
myself.  A  more  refined  way  of  proceeding  would 
not,  I  felt  sure,  have  had  the  desired  effect  with 
Miss  Reed.  My  little  speech  made  Mrs.  Tipper 
comfortable,  to  begin  with. 

"  Then  you  won't  mind  me,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief;  "I've  been  accustomed  to 
trade  all  my  life,  before  brother,  in  his  goodness, 
brought  me  to  live  here ;  and  of  course  my  heart's 
in  it."  And  straightway  she  threw  off  her  com- 
pany manners  tand  became  her  dear,  homely 
self  again,  fussing  about  the  new-comer  with  all 
sorts  of  hospitable  suggestions.  "If  you  won't 
take  luncheon,  say  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit, 
dear.  It  is  nearly  three  hours  till  dinner-time, 
and  you  mustn't  feel  shy  with  us,  you  know." 

Miss  Reed  disclaimed  feeling  in  the  least  de- 
gree shy ;  afraid,  I  fancy,  of  not  appearing  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Shy !     Oh  no,  not  at  all ; "  stiffly. 

To  help  Lilian,  who  looked  timid  and  shy 
enough,  I  suggested  that  perhaps  Miss  Reed 
might  like  to  go  to  her  room,  where  one  of  the 
maids  could  help  her  to  arrange  her  wardrobe. 
She  elected  so  to  do ;  and  Lilian  and  I  went 
with  her  to  the  luxurious  bedchamber  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her.  Her  eyes  turned  at  once 
toward  the  cheval-glass,  and  I  noticed  that  she 
was  mentally  contrasting  herself  with  Lilian,  and 
that  the  conclusion  she  arrived  at  was  entirely  in 
her  own  favor.  Then  she  preferred  to  be  left  to 
see  to  the  unpacking,  assuring  us  that  she  began 
to  feel  quite  at  home  already.  Lilian,  who  had 
not  yet  quite  recovered  her  .strength,  yielded  to 


my  persuasions,  and  went  to  her  own  room  to 
rest  until  dinner-time. 

After  dilating  upon  Marian  Reed's  evident 
predilection  for  examining  herself  in  any  glass 
she  happened  to  be  near,  it  is  but  right  to  ac- 
knowledge my  own  weakness  that  afternoon. 
On  entering  my  room  I  walked  straight  to  the 
dressing-glass,  and  stood  gazing  at  myself;  ay, 
and  with  some  little  favor  too !  I  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  contrast  myself  with  Lilian,  that 
I  had  come  to  estimate  my  own  looks  at  some- 
thing below  their  value.  In  contrast  with  Ma- 
rian Reed,  my  brown  eyes  and  pale  face  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  came  quite  into  favor  again,  and  I 
told  myself  Philip  might  have  done  worse,  after 
nil.  Smiling  graciously  at  myself,  I  now  saw 
quite  another  face  to  that  which  usually  greeted 
me  in  the  dressing-glass,  and  the  more  conscious 
I  became  of  the  fact,  the  pleasanter  I  found  it. 

When  Becky,  who  at  my  request  was  appoint- 
ed to  attend  to  my  small  requirements,  present- 
ly entered  the  room,  I  think  she  also  noticed  a 
change  as  I  made  some  smiling  remark  to  her 
over  my  shoulder. 

"  How  well  you  do  look  this  afternoon,  miss ! 
There !  I  do  wish  they  could  see  you  now — they 
couldn't  call  you  '  nothing  to  look  at '  now !"  she 
ejaculated,  gazing  approvingly  at  me.  "Why 
don't  you  let  your  eyes  shine  like  that,  as  if  you 
was  laughing  inside,  down-stairs  ?" 

"Because  I  don't  often  laugh  inside,  as  you 
term  it,  down -stairs,  I  suppose,  Becky,"  I  re- 
plied, amusedly. 

"Then  you  ought  to  try  to ;  for  it  makes  you 
look  ever  so  much  prettier,"  she  gravely  re- 
turned. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  ought." 

"Of  course  you  ought,  miss.  I  only  wish  I 
could  make  myself  prettier,  only  a -smiling. 
Tom  "  (Tom  was  one  of  the  under-gardeners,  of 
late  often  quoted  by  Becky)  "says  it's  worse 
when  I  smiles;  though  I  want  bigger  eyes,  and 
a  straighter  nose,  and  a  new  skin,  and  ever  so 
many  more  things,  besides  a  smaller  mouth,  be- 
fore I  set  up  for  being  good-looking.  And  they 
all  says  I  do  grin  so.  I  can't  help  it,  because 
I'm  so  happy  ;  but  of  course  it  must  be  nicer  to 
look  well  when  you  laugh,  instead  of  looking  as 
though  j'our  head  was  only  held  on  by  a  little 
bit  behind,  as  they  say  I  do.  And  I  tell  them 
it's  all  your  own  hair,  though  they  won't  believe 
even  that.  Mr.  Saunders  says  it  can't  be, 
though  you  manage  to  hide  where  it  joins  better 
than  some  of  the  ladies.  But  haven't  I  watched 
you  doing  it  up  many  and  many  a  time  ?" 

I  had  it  in  my  hands,  brushing  it  out  as  she 
spoke,  and  murmured  softly  to  myself,  looking 
graciously  down  at  it, 

"It  is  long  and  thick,  and  a  nice  color,  too,  I 
think." 

This  was  something  quite  new  to  Becky,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  me  to  task  for  not 
making  the  most  of  myself.  I  fancy  she  thought 
that  I  was  at  last  becoming  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  looking  well. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is !  I  call  it  lovely — the  color 
of  the  mahogany  chairs.  Oh,  Miss  Haddon, 
dear,  do  let  me  run  and  fetch  some  flowers  to 
stick  in,  like  Miss  Farrar  does,  and  then  they'll 
see!" 

But,  to  Becky's  astonishment,  I  did  not  want 
them  to  see.  My  mood  had  changed ;  I  hasti- 
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ly  put  up  my  hair,  and  turned  away  from  the 
glass. 

"No;  I  think  I  will  depend  upon  the  smiling 
inside,  Becky." 

"But  you  are  not  smiling.  Oh,  miss,  I 
haven't  said  anything  to  vex  you,  have  I  ?" 

"You,  Becky !"  I  turned  and  kissed  the  face 
Tom  despised,  astounding  her  still  more  by  the 
unusual  demonstration.  "Foolish  Becky!"  I 
added,  as  with  a  heightened  color  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  the  shawl  she  was  folding  up,  "to 
waste  a  kiss  in  that  improvident  fashion !" 

"I've  often  seen  you  kiss  that  little  locket 
that  hangs  to  your  watch-chain  when  you  thought 
I  wasn't  looking,"  sharply  returned  Becky. 

An  idea  suddenly  suggested  itself  to  me,  and 
I  acted  upon  it  without  trying  to  analyze  my 
reason  for  so  doing. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  what  is  inside  that 
locket,  Becky  ?" 

"Yes  ;  that  I  should,  miss!  I  have  wonder- 
ed about  it  so."  And  she  added  gravely,  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  a  confidence,  "You 
may  trust  me  never  to  tell  nobody." 

"Of  course  I  know  that  I  can  trust  you, 
Becky,"  I  said,  pressing  the  spring  and  disclos- 
ing Philip's  portrait. 

"My  !  what  a  nice-looking  young  gentleman  ! 
Who  is  he?"  she  asked  herself.  "I  haven't 
never  seen  him,  have  I  ?  Not  a  young  brother  ?" 

"No." 

Then,  hesitatingly, 

"The  young  man  you  once  walked  out  with, 
miss?" 

I  nodded. 

"  And —  he's  dead,  isn't  he,  dear  Miss  Had- 
don  ?" 

Involuntarily  I  uttered  a  little  cry  of  pain. 
Why  did  every  one  suppose  him  to  be  dead  ? 

"No,  not  dead,  Becky." 

"Took  to  walking  out  with  somebody  else, 
and  give  you  up  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  not  been  given  up  ;"  my  foolish 
heart  sinking.  "Cannot  you  think  of  some- 
thing else,  Becky  ?"  a  little  pleadingly. 

"Did  he  do  something  wrong,  miss,  and  that 
made  you  give  him  up  ?  Though  he  don't  look 
like  that  neither,"  musingly. 

I  closed  the  locket,  and  found  that  it  was  time 
to  go  down  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
ARTHUK  TRAFFORD'S  TACTICS. 

I  FOUND  Marian  Reed  in  the  morning-room 
with  Mrs.  Tipper,  and  she  had  already  assumed 
the  haut-en-bas  tone  in  talking  with  the  little 
lady.  The  latter  had  innocently  thought  that 
the  lowliness  of  their  antecedents  would  be  a 
bond  of  union  between  them ;  but  Miss  Marian 
Reed  considered  that  her  boarding-school  educa- 
tion placed  her  far  above  the  level  of  poor  peo- 
ple, though  she  had  for  a  time  lived  with  them. 
She  had  not  of  late  associated  with  her  aunt  and 
cousins ;  and  she  had  no  sympathy  with  one 
like  Mrs.  Tipper,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  talk 
about  the  times  when  she  had  lived  in  a  cottage, 
and  done  her  own  washing  and  scrubbing.  She 
was  loftily  explaining  that  she  had  never  soiled 


her  hands  with  "menial "  work,  as  I  entered  the 
room. 

Miss  Reed  had  evidently  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  with  her  toilet ;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  to  myself  that  she  looked  very 
striking,  and  better  in  a  room  than  in  walking- 
gear.  Moreover,  she  got  through  the  rather  try- 
ing ordeal  of  dining  for  the  first  time  at  a  lux- 
urious table  miich  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  She  did  not  suffer  from  any  doubts 
about  herself;  and  was  consequently  free  from 
self-consciousness,  as  well  as  being  quick  to  note 
and  imitate  the  ways  of  others.  In  conversa- 
tion she  was  quite  at  ease.  The  consciousness 
of  an  acquaintance  with  Pinnock,  French,  mu- 
sic, and  so  forth,  and  the  entire  freedom  from 
doubt  as  to  her  ability  to  cope  with  any  question 
which  might  arise,  imparted  an  ease  and  confi- 
dence to  her  tone  not  usually  seen  in  girls  of 
more  perception.  Moreover,  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  she  was  clever  in  the  way  of 
being  quick  to  seize  such  ideas  as  were  present- 
ed to  her.  And  yet  hers  was  just  the  kind  of 
cleverness  which  makes  some  people  shrink  from 
the  designation  as  a  reproach — the  flippant,  shal- 
low sharpness  which  so  grates  upon  the  nerves, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  mind.  She  was  the  kind  of 
girl  who  would  talk  a  philosopher  mute,  and  not 
have  the  slightest  misgivings  about  the  cause  of 
his  silence. 

Her  bearing  toward  me  had  undergone  a 
change,  which  for  a  while  somewhat  puzzled  me. 
I  was  not  a  little  amused  when  I  discovered  the 
cause.  Mrs.  Tipper  had  innocently  divulged  the 
fact  that  I  was  paid  for  my  services  at  Fairview ; 
and  as  I  had  made  her  a  little  afraid  of  me,  the 
relief  of  finding  that  I  could  be  displaced  at  will 
was  great  in  proportion.  She  was  now  loftily 
condescending  toward  me,  sufficiently  marking 
her  sense  of  the  distance  between  us;  though, 
I  think,  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  my 
cheerfulness  under  it.  In  truth,  I  was  audacious 
enough  to  rather  enjoy  the  fun  of  the  situation, 
and  for  the  moment  did  not  attempt  to  hide  my 
amusement. 

But  when,  after  dinner,  Arthur  Traffbrd  made 
his  appearance,  the  new-comer's  attention  was 
very  quickly  diverted  from  me.  He  was  waiting 
for  us  in  the  morning-room,  and  naturally  enough 
curious  to  see  the  new-comer;  and  however 
great  his  objection  to  her  coming  there,  he  was 
gentleman  enough  to  greet  her  in  the  right  way. 
Indeed,  now  that  the  matter  had  got  beyond  his 
control,  he  was,  I  think,  desirous  to  make  the 
amende  to  Lilian  for  his  previous  too  dictatorial 
objections.  Probably,  too,  he  perceived  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  carry  his  point  by  such  means, 
though  he  was  not  hopeless  of  doing  so  by  an- 
other way. 

He  took  great  pains  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  Marian  Reed  ;  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  his  little  courteous  speeches  had  their  full 
effect.  He  was  doubtless  the  first  gentleman 
she  had  conversed  with ;  and  I  could  see  that 
she  was  a  great  deal  impressed,  I  think,  in  en- 
duing his  deferential  and  earnest  tone  with  a 
deeper  meaning  than  he  intended  them  to  have. 

Lilian  looked  pleasantly  on,  accepting  his  cour- 
tesy to  Marian  as  a  kindness  to  herself,  after 
what  had  taken  place.  She  was  very  triumphant 
about  it  to  me  afterward,  as  a  proof  of  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  so  forth.  For  the  present  she 
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was  content  to  sit  apart,  thanking  him  with  an 
occasional  glance. 

But  after  a  while  he  appeared  to  consider  that 
he  had  done  quite  sufficient  to  earn  some  re- 
ward, and  drew  Lilian  out  to  the  garden.  Miss 
Reed  was  thumping  away  at  the  piano,  playing 
a  showy  school -piece  for  his  delectation;  and 
when  she  presently  looked  round,  she  discovered 
that  her  cavalier  had  disappeared. 

"  Why,  where's — " 

"Mr.  Trafford  is  with  Lilian  in  the  garden," 
I  explained. 

"Oh,  is  he?  Then  I  will  go  too,"  rising  as 
she  spoke.  "  I  haven't  seen  the  garden  yet." 

"  I  think  you  must  put  up  with  my  attendance, 
Miss  Reed.  Lovers  are  privileged  to  be  unso- 
ciable." 

' '  Lovers ! "  she  ejaculated.  "  You  don't  mean 
to  say-—  He  can't  be  her  lover!" 

•"  He  is,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Reed.  They  have 
been  engaged  some  time,  and  will  be  married  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit." 

"  I  should  never  have  thought — he  wasn't  a 
bit  like  a  lover — to  her, "she  said,  in  a  half-an- 
gry tone,  her  color  more  raised  than  I  had  yet 
seen  it.  In  fact,  as  I  suspected,  Miss  Reed's 
fancy  had  been  caught ;  to  herself  no  doubt  she 
termed  it  falling  in  love,  and  she  was  a  young 
lady  of  very  strong  impulses,  which  were  entire- 
ly untrained.  In  their  ultra-refinement,  Arthur 
Traftbrd's  good  looks  were  precisely  the  kind  to 
attract  one  like  Marian  Reed ;  his  fashionable, 
languid  air  being  especially  attractive  to  one  who 
indulged  in  the  kind  of  literature  which  is  not 
remarkable  for  backbone.  She  curtly  declined 
going  into  the  garden  with  me,  and  drew  a  chair 
toward  one  of  the  windows,  where  she  sat  watch- 
ing the  two  figures  as  they  passed  and  repassed 
in  the  strip  of  moonlight  outside,  her  brows  low- 
ering and  face  darkening. 

Mrs.  Tipper  amiably  endeavored  to  do  her 
part  toward  entertaining  her;  but  Marian  Reed 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  be  entertained  by  Mrs. 
Tipper,  and  made  it  so  very  evident  that  she 
was  not,  that  the  little  lady  became  silent  and 
constrained,  though,  strange  to  say,  I  do  not 
think  her  admiration  for  the  girl  decreased  in 
consequence. 

Presently  Marian  went  to  the  piano  again,  and 
amused  herself  trying  bits  of  Lilian's  songs,  ap- 
parently considering  neither  Mrs.  Tipper  nor  me 
worth  cultivating.  But  I  forced  myself  upon 
her  notice  so  far  as  to  tell  her  that  Lilian  might 
consider  it  to  be  too  soon  after  her  father's  death 
for  song-singing.  Miss  Reed  opined  that  that 
was  all  nonsense.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
being  gloomy,  and  a  little  singing  and  music 
would  rouse  her  up  a  little. 

The  music  had  certainly  a  rousing  effect, 
though  not  in  the  precise  way  she  imagined : 
and  her  singing !  Accustomed  as  I  was  to  Lili- 
an's sweet  voice  and  pure  style,  it  was  almost  ex- 
cruciating to  listen  to  her  songs  as  rendered  by 
the  other's  loud,  untrained  voice.  I  sat  down  by 
my  dear  old  friend's  side  at  a  distant  window, 
and  did  my  best  to  make  up  for  Marian  Reed's 
rudeness.  But  she  had  not  taken  offense.  As 
she  generally  did  in  such  cases,  she  simply  at- 
tributed it  all  to  her  own  want  of  breeding,  and, 
that  being  irremediable,  accepted  the  conse- 
quences without  repining.  Moreover,  she  was 
full  of  admiration  of  Marian  Reed's  good  looks. 


"  Is  she  not  handsome,  my  dear?''  was  her  lit- 
tle aside  to  me.  "And  seems  so  accomplished, 
too."  (One  "  tune,"  as  she  termed  it,  was  quite 
as  good  as  another,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
to  Mrs. Tipper.)  "Such  a  good  thing  for  Lilian 
that  Miss  Reed  has  been  educated  like  a  lady,  is 
it  not  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  rather  afraid 
she  might  turn  out  to  be  a  common  person  like 
me,  you  know.  At  her  age  I  should  never  have 
done  for  Fain-lew,  not  even  so  well  as  I  do  now. 
Knowing  the  piano  and  French  does  make  such 
a  difference,  doesn't  it?" 

I  could  but  raise  the  hand  I  held  to  my  lips, 
dissenting  so  entirely  as  I  did  from  the  notion  of 
Marian  Reed's  superiority.  And  I  believed  that 
Mrs.  Tipper  herself  was  only  dazzled  for  a  time ;' 
her  perception  was  too  true  to  be  blinded  for 
very  long. 

When  the  lovers  re-entered,  I  saw  that  they 
were  regarded  by  Marian  with  a  new  and  uneasy 
curiosity. 

In  our  tete-a-tete  that  night,  Lilian  could  talk 
of  nothing  but  her  lover's  goodness  and  readiness 
to  fall  in  with  her  scheme  for  Marian's  welfare. 
"  Dear  Arthur,  he  made  no  objections  now.  He 
had  only  objected  at  first,  because  he  felt  a  little 
hurt,  as  it  was  quite  natural  he  should,  at  not 
being  consulted.  But  everything  would  be  well 
now." 

I  listened  in  some  little  surprise  to  this  sudden 
change  in  his  tactics,  until  Lilian  unconsciously 
gave  me  the  key. 

"Arthur  is  quite  willing  now.  She  is  to  be 
always  free  to  live  at  Fairview  as  long  as  she  is 
inclined,  and  have  five  hundred  a  year,  as  I  wish 
her  to  have.  But  he  says  there  is  no  necessity 
for  legal  arrangements,  as  though  we  could  not 
trust  each  other,  you  know." 

Had  I  considered  Marian  Reed's  claims  to  be 
as  great  as  Lilian  considered  them  to  be,  I  might 
have  tried  my  influence  against  Arthur  Trafford's 
in  the  matter.  As  it  was,  I  urged  no  objection 
to  his  arrangement,  though.  I  quite  understood 
its  import.  It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  possi- 
ble for  Lilian's  husband  so  to  contrive  matters 
that  Marian  Reed  would  not  be  long  inclined  to 
live  at  Fairview ;  and  as  to  the  five  hundred  a 
year !  well,  1  believed  it  would  do  no  real  harm  to 
her  if  she  were  by-and-by  reduced  to  two  hun- 
dred and  her  former  sphere  again.  Hers  was  not 
the  nature  to  improve  in  consequence  of  having 
more  power  in  her  hands,  and  a  sister  or  com- 
panion for  Lilian  she  never  would  be.  It  was 
too  late  in  the  day  for  any  radical  change  in  her 
tastes  and  habits.  They  were  travelling  different 
roads,  and  the  longer  they  lived,  the  farther  they 
would  be  apart. 

Lilian's  sentiments,  as  days  passed  by,  were  not 
difficult  to  fathom.  Her  very  anxiety  to  make 
the  most  of  anything  in  favor  of  the  girl  her 
whole  soul  shrunk  from,  spoke  volumes  to  me. 
Indeed,  she  had  no  little  difficulty  in  combating 
the  repulsion  which  it  shocked  her  to  feel  toward 
her  father's  child. 

Marian  did  not  miss  anything  or  suffer,  as  the 
other  would  have  done  in  her  place.  She  never 
perceived  the  underlying  cause  of  Lilian's  anxie- 
ty to  please  and  conciliate  her.  It  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  see  that  Lilian  was,  so  to  speak, 
always  pleading  for  forgiveness  for  the  wrong 
done  to  Marian's  mother,  and  trying  to  expiate 
her  father's  fault.  Then,  conscious  as  she  was 
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of  shrinking  from  the  coarser  mind,  which  was 
being  day  by  day  unfolded  to  us,  poor  Lilian  was 
terribly  afraid  lest  it  should  be  apparent  to  the 
other;  not  perceiving  that  the  very  fact  of  its 
being  coarse  rendered  it  the  more  impervious. 
In  truth,  self-assertion  and  hauteur  would  have 
won  a  great  deal  more  respect  from  Marian  than 
did  the  too  evident  desire  to  please.  She  was 
beginning  almost  to  look  down  upon  the  girl  she 
could  not  understand,  conscious  how  different 
blie  herself  would  be  were  she  in  Lilian's  place 
and  Lilian  in  hers,  and  was  without  any  mis- 
givings as  to  her  own  superiority.  She  was  also 
beginning  to  assume  a  great  deal,  and  I  was  the 
only  one  to  do  battle  with  her,  though  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  within  due  bounds  now. 
As  it  may  be  supposed,  I  did  not  gain  favor  with 
her.  There  was  the  difference  that  she  liked 
Lilian  and  looked  down  upon  her ;  while  she 
disliked  me  and  was  a  little  afraid  of  me. 

Mrs.  Chichester  made  great  and  palpable  ef- 
forts to  act  against  her  judgment  in  noticing 
Miss  Reed  —  "for  dear  Lilian's  sake,"  as  she 
confided  to  Robert  Wentworth  and  me.  "It 
was  the  only  thing  to  be  done  now.  Of  course, 
she  could  not  but  regret  that  dear  Lilian  should 
not  have  asked  the  advice  of  some  judicious 
friend  in  the  matter.  No  one  could  doubt  its 
being  a  mistake  to  bring  Miss  Reed  to  Fairview ; 
now,  did  not  Mr.  Wentworth  think  so  ?" 

"Yes;  Mr.  Wentworth  did  think  so." 

"And  what  did  dear  Miss  Haddon  think?" 

Miss  Haddon  had  advised  Lilian  to  follow  her 
instincts  in  the  matter. 

"But  pray  excuse  me ;  do  not  you  think  that 
is  rather  dangerous  advice  to  give — to  some  per- 
sons?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  Mrs.  Chichester." 

At  which  Mrs.  Chichester  was  in  a  flutter  of 
consternation,  lest  I  should  for  one  moment  im- 
agine that  she  had  meant  to  be  unkind  in  leading 
me  on  to  make  such  an  admission  of  fallibility, 
and  prettily  begged  Mr.  Wentworth  to  give  his 
assistance  to  enable  her  to  obtain  my  forgive- 
ness. 

It  .took  their  united  powers  of  persuasion,  and 
gave  Mrs.  Chichester  opportunities  for  all  sorts 
of  pretty  amiabilities,  before  Miss  Haddon  could 
be  brought  to  reason ;  and  then  the  former  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  she  termed  "a  very 
slight  unbending  of  the  stern  brow,"  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  defeat. 

Then  how  pleasant  and  amiable  it  was  to  take 
all  the  trouble  she  did  to  put  me  in  a  good  hu- 
mor with  myself  again  by  pointing  out  that  the 
very  wisest  of  us  may  sometimes  err  in  our  judg- 
ment, and  so  forth !  Matters  were  progressing 
thus  agreeably,  when  Lilian  wanted  Mrs.  Chich- 
ester's  advice  about  the  arrangement  of  some 
ferns  in  the  conservatory,  and  I  was  left  for  a 
few  moments  alone  with  Robert  Wentworth. 

"Lilian  did  not  obey  her  instincts  in  inviting 
this  Miss  Reed  to  come  to  reside  with  her,  Miss 
Iladdon." 

I  smiled. 

"And  believing  that,  you  allowed  the  stigma 
of  being  an  injudicious  friend  to  be  attached  to 
me." 

"  Because  I  saw  you  so  willed  it ;  and  I  do  not 
waste  my  powers  of  oratory  when  they  are  not 
required. " 

Then,  abruptly  changing  the   subject  —  there 


was  none  of  the  suavity  and  consideration  which 
Mrs.  Chichester  considered  to  be  so  essential  to 
friendship  between  him  and  me — he  went  on, 

"  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  this  Miss  Reed. 
Is  she  what  she  appears  to  be  ?" 

"  What  does  she  appear  to  you?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  we  could  not  expect  her  to 
be  quite  a  gentlewoman  ;  but  really —  Your  lit- 
tle Becky  is  a  great  deal  nearer  the  mark,  ac- 
cording to  my  standard." 

"Yes,  I  think  she  is." 

"And  time  will  do  nothing  for  her — not  the 
slightest  hope  of  it !  She  would  never  be  a  com- 
panion for  Lilian,  if  they  lived  together  a  hun- 
dred years — of  course  you  see  that." 

For  Lilian !  How  plainly  he  was  alwaj's  show- 
ing that  she  was  the  centre  to  which  all  his 
thoughts  converged ! 

"Yes ;  I  see  that  they  will  never  be  compan- 
ions ;  but  Miss  Reed  will  miss  nothing ;  she  will 
do  no  harm  to  Lilian." 

"  Not  in  one  way,  perhaps." 

"Not  in  any  way,  Mr.  Wentworth,  other  than 
paining  her  sometimes." 

"But  if  that  might  have  been  avoided?" 

' '  Neither  sorrow  nor  pain,  nor  any  other  thing, 
will  injure  Lilian  in  the  long-run.  You  ought 
to  know  that." 

"I  am  not  an  advocate  for  enduring  unneces- 
sary pain,  Miss  Haddon." 

"I  believe  Lilian  will  have  to  suffer — it  may 
be  a  great  deal — and  some  preliminary  training 
will  enable  her  to  bear  what  is  to  come  all  the 
easier." 

"I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Chichester  is  right,  after 
all,  in  considering  you  to  be  a  little  hard,  Miss 
Haddon." 

"Afraid  Mrs.  Chichester  is  right !  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  tell  her  !"  I  ejaculated,  rising. 

"  Have  a  greater  mind,  and  don't,"  he  smiling- 
ly returned. 

"But  it  might  be  good  for  yon  to  go  into 
training  a  little,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us ;  and 
Mrs.  Chichester  might  not  object  to  undertake — " 

"  Could  not  you  try  what  you  could  do  toward 
bringing  me  into  a  better  frame  of  mind?"  he 
said.  "  It  would  be  like  an  acknowledgment  of 
weakness  to  hand  me  over  to  Mrs.  Chichester, 
you  know.  You  might,  at  any  rate,  try  what 
could  be  done  for  me  before  acknowledging 
yourself  unequal  to  the  task  in  that  faint-hearted 
way." 

"In  other  words,  you  want  me  to  stay  and 
talk  Lilian  to  you,"  was  my  mental  comment,  as 
I  shook  my  head  and  moved  away. 

As  I  have  said,  I  liked  Robert  Wentworth  bet- 
ter than  any  other  gentleman  who  came  to  Fair- 
view.  Arthur  TrarFord  occasionally  brought  a 
friend  with  him  down  to  dinner;  but  his  friends 
were  not  of  the  pattern  which  pleased  me — men 
who  looked,  and  spoke,  and  moved  as  though 
they  were  only  playing  the  part  of  supernume- 
raries on  the  stage  of  life.  With  Robert  Went- 
worth there  was  all  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that 
I  was  thoroughly  understood.  I  was,  indeed, 
able  to  unfold  my  thoughts  to  him,  as  I  could 
not  even  to  Lilian,  love  her  as  I  did.  She  was 
a  girl,  and  I  a  woman,  and  she  deferred  to  me 
as  to  an  elder  sister ;  constantly,  though  uncon- 
sciously, reminding  me  of  the  eleven  years'  dif- 
ference between  our  ages. 

Robert  Wentworth  and  I  met  on  equal  terms. 
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With  him  I  neither  gave  nor  obtained  quarter ; 
and  our  encounters  were  as  refreshing  as  a  ton- 
ic to  my  mental  health.  Whatever  the  sub- 
ject broached,  we  freely  showed  each  other  our 
thoughts  about  it ;  and  I  learned  to  give  and  take 
a  blow  with  perfect  good-humor.  I  was  some- 
times not  a  little  startled  to  find  how  completely 
he  was  beginning  to  track  out  certain  tendencies, 
which  I  had  hitherto  flattered  myself  were  so 
safely  packed  away  out  of  sight  as  to  be  unknown 
to  those  with  whom  I  associated.  More  than 
once  the  common-sense  which  he  bantered  me 
about  setting  too  high  a  value  upon  was  blinded, 
and  I  was  led  on  by  wily  steps  into  the  enchant- 
ed regions  of  romance,  and,  penetrated  by  their 
subtle  influence,  gave  words  to  my  thoughts  be- 
fore I  recollected  and  was  on  guard  again.  But 
no  word  or  look  of  Robert  Wentworth's  wound- 
ed my  amour  propre  at  such  times ;  my  little 
flights  of  fancy  met  with  the  gravest  respect. 
In  fruth,  he  was  a  great  deal  more  tolerant  to 
what  he  termed  my  romance  than  to  any  little 
slip  in  my  reasoning ;  because  he  had  the  can- 
dor to  tell  me  my  ideality  was  getting  starved 
for  want  of  nourishment,  and  needed  a  little  en- 
couragement, while  my  reasoning  powers  re- 
quired an  occasional  snubbing.  "And  as  to 
pretending  you  have  no  romance — you  are  the 
most  romantic  young  lady  I  know.  Don't  pro- 
test ;  it  would  not  be  the  least  use,  though  I  will 
not  expose  you  to  the  world — not  even  to  Lilian." 

I  only  knew  that  he  was  gradually  teaching 
me  to  be  less  ashamed  of  such  things  than  I  had 
latterly  been,  and  so  rendering  me  less  morbid 
and  more  fit  to  be  Philip's  wife.  Philip  should 
thank  him  for  that  as  well  as  other  things  by- 
and-by.  The  hope  that  Philip  and  he  would  be 
friends,  and  that  there  would  be  pleasant  com- 
munion between  us  three  in  the  future,  was  very 
cheering  to  me.  How  complete  would  have 
been  the  picture,  could  I  have  imagined  Lilian 
in  it  as  the  wife  of  Robert  Wentworth ! 

Meantime,  everything  was  flowing  smoothly 
on  with  the  lovers  again.  I  think  that  I  was  the 
only  one  at  Fairview  to  note  the  change  which 
was  taking  place  in  Marian  Reed.  IShe  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  exercise  self-control, 
and  was  yielding  more  and  more  to  an  infatua- 
tion which  was  making  her  life  miserable. 

She  loved  Arthur  Trafford,  as  such  natures 
do  love,  with  a  wild,  ungovernable,  selfish  pas- 
sion, and  with  unreasoning  anger  altogether  re- 
fused to  accept  the  existing  state  of  things.  She 
would  not  accept  happiness  in  any  way  but  one, 
and  moodily  dwelt  upon  what  she  encouraged 
herself  to  believe  were  her  wrongs.  Why  should 
she  be  without  a  name,  dependent  upon  others' 
bounty,  and  denied  the  love  she  craved,  while 
Lilian  possessed  everything  ?  It  was  easy  enough 
to  be  amiable  when  you  had  all  you  wanted! 
But  she  did  not  covet  all — only  love,  and  that 
was  denied  her.  All  this  she  showed  me  in 
more  ways  than  one,  which  roused  my  suspicion 
that  she  was  doing  what  she  could'  to  attract 
Arthur  Traiford,  and  would  have  felt  no  com- 
punction in  winning  his  love  from  Lilian,  had 
that  been  possible.  There  were  occasions  when 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  trying  to  outvie  Lilian  in  the  only 
way  she  knew  how  to  outvie  a  rival.  I  knew 
that  she  must  be  spending  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  right  or  necessary  upon  dress,  so  con- 


stant were  the  changes  she  made,  availing  her- 
self of  everything  which  is  invented  in  the  way 
of  ornament  by  fashionable  milliners  for  fash- 
ionable woe,  while  her  large,  handsome  white 
shoulders  were  thrust  upon  our  notice  a  great 
deal  more  than  was  in  good  taste.  And  as  to 
her  conversation,  partly  loud  and  self-asserting, 
partly  sentimental,  accompanied  with  languish- 
ing glances  at  her  hero  from  the  great  black 
eyes —  But  I  must  not  go  on.  I  am  afraid  I 
was  not  inclined  to  allow  her  a  single  good  qual- 
ity just  at  this  time,  and  therefore  my  judgment 
must,  I  suppose,  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
Nevertheless,  allowing  for  hidden  good  qualities, 
which  I  had  not  given  her  credit  for  possessing, 
she  really  was  not  pleasant  as  a  companion  just 
now. 

Much  as  dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper  admired  her 
personally,  even  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  Miss  Reed  was  not  quite  so  amiable  and 
easy  to  get  on  with  as  could  be  desired.  Indeed, 
more  than  once  had  I  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  kind  little  lady  from  the  ill-humor  of 
Marian,  and  the  sharp  way  with  which  I  was 
immediately  retorted  upon  did  not  greatly  dis- 
comfit me.  It  was  enough  that  I  had  the  power 
to  keep  her  within  due  bounds  toward  others. 

I  think  it  was  specially  obnoxious  to  her  to 
find  that  I  was  observant  of  her  demeanor  to- 
ward Arthur  Trafford,  and  made  a  point  of  put- 
ting in  an  appearance  when  she  happened  to  be 
tete-a-tete  with  him.  I  was  gravely  displeased, 
as  time  went  on,  to  find  that  he  not  only  suspect- 
ed the  state  of  Marian  Reed's  feelings  toward 
him,  but  amused  himself  by  making  it  more  ap- 
parent, feeding  her  vanity  with  all  sorts  of  ex- 
aggerated compliments,  accompanied  by  languish- 
ing glances. 

Was  this  conduct  worthy  of  Lilian's  affianced 
husband?  I  knew  that  he  did  not  in  reality 
even  admire  Marian's  style  of  good  looks,  and 
was  only  amused  by  her  too  evident  predilection 
for  him.  But  what  was  he,  to  find  amusement 
thus  ?  I  asked  myself,  indignant  for  Lilian's  sake. 

"  You  are  very  uncomplimentary  to  Miss  Reed, 
I  think,  Mr.  Trafford,"!  said  one  day,  when  I 
had  been  the  witness  of  a  scene  bordering  upon 
flirtation  between  them,  and  could  no  longer 
keep  silence.  Lilian  was  in  the  garden  with  her 
aunt  when  he  arrived,  and  Marian  Reed  had 
found  it  out  of  her  power  to  get  rid  of  me,  though 
she,  had  not  scrupled  to  let  me  see  that  my  com- 
pany was  not  desired.  Arthur  Trafford's  flat- 
tery had  been  rather  more  marked  than  usual, 
and  I  lost  all  patience. 

"  Uncomplimentary  !"she  ejaculated,  looking 
very  much  astonished. 

Had  he  not  been  telling  her  that  she  had  dis- 
played more  than  usual  taste  in  her  toilet,  and 
was  looking  dreadfully  killing  to-night  ? 

"I  meant  uncomplimentary  to  your  sense, 
Miss  Reed." 

"  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean." 

"I  think  Mr.  Trafford  does." 

He  flushed  up,  giving  me  an  angry  glance. 
She  answered  for  him. 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Trafford  did  not  mean  to  be 
uncomplimentary  in  any  way,"  with  a  little  de- 
fiant toss  of  the  head  and  glance  toward  him. 

Of  course  he  could  only  protest  that  he  did  not, 
and  she  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He  evidently 
knew  better  than  I  did  the  kind  of  compliments 
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which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  her.  Indeed, 
I  suppose  she  would  not  have  considered  them 
to  be  flattery  at  all,  but  simply  the  truth,  which 
there  was  no  harm  in  his  telling  her. 

"She  likes  that  sort  of  thing," he  said,  with  a 
little  awkward  laugh,  when  presently  he  and  I 
were  for  a  few  moments  alone  together.  "And 
I  don't  see  that  there  can  be  much  harm  in  say- 
ing a  few  complimentary  words  to  a  girl,  if  it 
gratifies  her,  Miss  Haddon." 

' '  Well,  I  am  glad  that  you  do  not  gratify  her 
in  Lilian's  presence,  Mr.  Trafford ;  she  would 
perceive  what  Miss  Reed  apparently  does  not." 

He  reddened  again. 

"Lilian  is  so  essentially  and  entirely  different 
in  every  way.  You  can  hardly  expect  the  same 
kind  of  refinement  in  the  other." 

"  I  suppose  not ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  that  is 
a  reason  for  treating  them  both  with  disrespect. 
It  is  quite  as  ill  a  compliment  to  Lilian  as  to 
Miss  Eeed  to  flatter  the  latter's  vanity  as  you 
do." 

"I  don't  see  any  ill  compliment  in  telling  a 
good-looking  girl  that  she  is  so,  if  she  likes  to  be 
told  it, "he  repeated.  "No  one  can  deny  that 
she  is  a  fine  girl,  in  her  way." 

"I  suppose  she  is;  but  I  admire  Lilian  too 
much  to  be  enthusiastic  about  Miss  Reed's  style 
of  beauty,  Mr.  Trafford." 

He  was  getting  more  decidedly  out  of  temper, 
muttering  something  about  some  women  being 
so  hard  upon  their  own  sex,  as  he  turned  away. 

I  had  done  no  good  by  my  interference,  only 
caused  them  to  be  a  little  more  guarded  in  my 
presence,  and  perhaps  dislike  me  more.  But 
Marian  Reed  no  longer  made  any  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  restless  discontent  which  devoured  her. 
Not  for  a  moment  suspecting  the  cause,  Lilian 
was  greatly  puzzled  to  account  for  the  other's 
increasing  discontent,  and  redoubled  her  efforts 
to  please,  though  she  was  only  snubbed  for  her 
pains. 

"Do  you  think  that  I  leave  anything  undone, 
Mary  ?"  she  would  anxiously  ask  me,  when  she 
and  I  were  alone.  "  Or  do  you  think  that  Ma- 
rian's feelings  are  really  deeper  than  we  at  first 
imagined  them  to  be,  about — the  wrong  done  to 
her  mother,  and  that  all  this  luxury  jars  upon 
her  ?"  After  waiting  a  moment  for  an  answer, 
which  came  not  (how  could  I  express  my  belief 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  Marian's  discomfort  ?)  she 
went  on:  "But  you  know  how  much  I  try  to 
spare  her,  Mary;  you  know  that  I  would  not 
for  the  world  do  anything  to  remind  her  of  the 
shame.  Do  I  not  share  it  ?" 

Yes,  I  did  know.  But  I  could  only  kiss  the 
sweet  brow,  and  murmur  some  platitude  about 
hoping  that  things  would  right  themselves  in 
time.  I  would  not  attempt  to  inculcate  any  of 
the  worldly  wisdom  which  it  had  cost  me  my 
youth  to  obtain.  Rather  was  I  inclined  to  en- 
courage her  pure  faith  and  trust  in  others,  her 
ignorance  of  evil,  as  long  as  possible.  The  pain 
which  comes  with  one  kind  of  knowledge  I  would 
spai-e  her  as  long  as  possible.  For  the  present, 
it  did  her  no  harm  to  believe  a  little  too  much 
in  others ;  at  least,  so  I  told  myself. 

Lilian !  whatever  others  might  think,  /  knew 
that  your  gentleness  and  forbearance  did  not 
proceed  from  weakness.  When  the  time  of  trial 
came,  they  would  see !  It  was  nearer  than  I 
imagined  it  to  be,  and  came  in  a  different  and 


far  more  serious  form  than  my  gravest  fears  had 
foreshadowed.  It  was  nearly  six  months  after 
Mr.  Farrar's  death,  and  there  was  beginning  to 
be  some  talk  of  preparing  for  the  wedding,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  two  months,  Lilian  having 
yielded  to  her  lover's  importunities  the  more  read- 
ily from  the  knowledge  that  she  was  obeying  her 
father's  wishes,  when,  like  a  sudden  thunder-clap, 
the  shock  came. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A   REVELATION. 

I  WAS  saying  a  few  words  to  the  house-keeper, 
when  one  of  the  maids  came  running  in  to  tell 
me  that  Miss  Farrar  wanted  me  in  the  green 
room  immediately. 

"I  am  afraid  Miss  Farrar  is  taken  suddenly 
ill,  or  something  serious  has  happened,  miss ;  for 
she  could  hardly  speak,  and  told  me  to  beg  you 
not  to  delay  a  moment." 

Lilian  ill !  I  hastened  up-stairs  as  fast  as  my 
feet  would  carry  me.  It  was  the  room  in  which 
her  father  had  died,  and  it  had  been  shut  up  ever 
since.  I  had  advised  her  to  have  it  opened  and 
the  furniture  changed,  in  order  to  destroy  pain- 
ful associations,  and  she  had  at  length  yielded  to 
persuasions.  But  we  decided  that  she  and  I 
were  first  to  give  a  last  look  through  the  cabinet 
before  it  was  removed,  she  having  resolved  to 
keep  that  one  memento  of  her  father  in  her  own 
room.  She  had  gone  on,  and  I  was  only  waiting 
to  give  some  instructions  to  the  house-keeper  be- 
fore following  her. 

I  found  her  standing  near  the  cabinet,  which 
whs  open,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  paper  she 
held  in  her  hand,  and  looking  as  though  she  had 
been  suddenly  turned  to  stone.  Quietly  and 
quickly  closing  the  door,  and  turning  the  key  in 
the  lock,  I  went  toward  her. 

"What  is  it, Lilian?" 

Without  a  word,  she  put  the  paper  into  my 
hands,  then  knelt  down  before  her  father's  chair, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  I  knelt  down 
beside  her,  and,  passing  my  arm  round  her  waist, 
turned  my  eyes  upon  the  paper. 

I  was  in  a  measure  prepared  for  some  kind 
of  calamity.  But  this!  I  read  the  lines  slowly 
through  a  second  time : 

"  I,  JACOB  FARRAR,  take  LUCY  REED  as  my 
lawful  wife,  on  this  twelfth  day  of  January, 
1839,  at  this  place,  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  in  the 
presence  of  the  undersigned  witnesses. 

"  DONALD  GREY,  Shepherd. 

"  PETER  FORBES,  Hostler." 

The  date  I  knew  to  be  three  years  previous  to 
Mr.  Farrar's  marriage  with  Lilian's  mother ;  and 
with  that  knowledge  something  else  broke  upon 
me.  I  myself  had  left  that  paper  in  the  recess 
of  the  cabinet  from  which  I  had  taken  the  letters 
and  little  packet.  I  could  even  recollect  having 
had  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  whether  I  should 
take  it  or  not,  when  I  lifted  the  papers  which  lay 
upon  it;  but  it  looked  so  insignificant,  merely 
like  a  piece  of  blank  paper  folded  together,  that 
I  let  it  remain.  From  the  moment  my  eyes  fell 
upon  its  contents  I  recognized  that  it  was  of  vi- 
tal importance  to  Lilian.  Not  a  moment's  doubt 
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as  to  its  genuineness  entered  my  head.  Mr. 
Farrar's  anxiety  to  have  those  papers  destroyed 
was  too  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind. 

But  my  fear  of  what  that  paper  might  import, 
and  my  love  for  Lilian  notwithstanding,  I  strong- 
ly resented  his  having  endeavored  to  make  me 
an  instrument  to  destroy  it. 

"Help  me,  Mary!" 

1  Imagining  that  she  was  speaking  in  grief,  in- 
stead of  joy,  I  offered  up  a  mental  prayer  for 
strength  to  help  her  in  the  right  way,  then  drew 
her  head  on  to  my  shoulder. 

"I  will,  Lilian." 

"You  think  it  is  true?"  she  whispered,  cling- 
ing to  me. 

As  it  happened,  we  had  been  lately  reading 
about  a  much -talked -of  will  case,  in  which  a 
great  deal  depended  upon  the  claimant  being 
able  to  prove  a  Scotch  marriage ;  and  both  Lil- 
ian and  I  had  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the 
question  to  read  up  the  evidence.  We  were 
therefore  the  more  startled  by  the  discovery  of 
the  paper,  and  more  ready  to  believe  in  its  gen- 
uineness than  we  might  otherwise  have  been. 

"I  think  there  may  be  some  possibility  that 
it  is  genuine,  Lilian,"  I  hesitatingly  replied ; 
grieved  as  I  was  to  say  it,  giving  her  my  real 
opinion. 

"Ah,  Mary,  be  glad  with  me !"  she  ejaculated, 
to  my  intense  surprise,  for  I  still  did  not  per- 
ceive what  was  in  her  mind.  "  How  could  his 
child  have  doubted  him  ?"  She  rose  exultant, 
adding,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes, 
"Can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  his  sake? 
No  more  shame  for  me !  Be  glad  with  me, 
Mary!" 

"I  will,  dear,"  I  returned,  still  a  little  bewil- 
dered at  her  joy,  "when — when  I  am  quite  sure 
there  are  good  grounds  for  being  glad." 

"Grounds?  Do  not  you  think  it  is  genu- 
ine?" she  asked,  eagerly.  "Look  at  the  dates 
— and  names  too." 

"Yes;  I  think  —  perhaps  it  may  prove  so. 
The  signatures  are  in  different  handwritings : 
it  certainly  looks  like  a  genuine  document,"  I 
said,  stupidly  ;  "  but — " 

"There  must  be  no  'buts!'  Don't  you  see, 
dear  slow  darling  that  you  are,  this  proves  papa 
to  have  been  an  honorable  gentleman,  and  takes 
the  shame  of  his  wrong-doing  from  his  child  ? 
Was  not  my  shame  greater  than  hers,  if  he  had 
wronged  her  mother  ?" 

I  saw  now.  But  I  saw,  too,  that  another  thing 
of  terrible  import  to  herself  had  not  occurred  to 
her.  After  a  few  moments'  reflection,  I  said, 
' '  Will  you  wait  here  five  minutes  for  me,  Lilian  ? 
I  must  send  off  a  letter  I  have  written,  to  save  the 
next  post;  but  I  will  be  back  in  five  minutes." 
I  really  had  a  letter  to  send — an  order  to  a  Lon- 
don tradesman,  which  the  house-keeper  wished 
to  be  attended  to ;  but  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  it  at  that  moment,  had  I  not  been  seeking 
about  in  my  mind  for  an  excuse  for  leaving  her 
a  short  time. 

She  looked  not  a  little  surprised,  but  replied, 

"Of  course  I  will  wait,  if  you  wish  it,  Mary." 

"  Promise  me,  Lilian — promise  me  that  you 
will  not  leave  this  room  until  I  return." 

She  gravely  promised ;  and  I  hastened  from 
the  room  and  down  stairs,  my  pulse  throbbing 
tumultuously.  Hurriedly  throwing  the  letter  on 
to  the  hall  table,  I  turned  into  the  morning- 


room,  where  Marian  Reed  was  practising  a  new 
song.  I  was  so  far  fortunate  as  to  find  her  too 
much  occupied  to  notice  my  agitation,  which 
must,  I  think,  have  been  very  evident  in  my 
face.  I  found  it  difficult  enough  to  command 
my  thoughts,  much  more  the  expression  of  my 
face.  She  did  not  notice  my  entrance  into  the 
room,  and  that  gave  me  a  few  moments  to  gath- 
er courage  and  decide  how  I  could  best  lead  up 
to  the  subject  I  wanted  to  introduce.  I  could 
think  of  no  better  way  than  putting  a  direct 
question.  Catching  up  a  piece  of  Lilian's  dainty 
embroidery,  which  lay  in  her  work-basket,  and 
putting  in  a  few  random  stitches,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  appear  as  if  the  idea  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  while  I  sat  working,  I  asked, 

"I  suppose,  you  have  no  recollection  of  your 
mother,  Miss  Heed  ?  Had  she  dark  hair  and 
eyes  like  your  own — have  you  heard  ?" 

"  Ma  ?  Oh  yes  ;  I  recollect  ma  perfectly  well, 
Miss  Haddon.  Her  eyes  were  just  a  shade  light- 
er than — " 

"Some  people  have  such  wonderful  memories. 
I  have  heard  of  people  recollecting  things  which 
occurred  when  they  were  quite  babies,"!  put  in, 
trying  to  speak  lightly,  as  I  dragged  the  needle 
through  and  through,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
Lilian's  delicate  work. 

"But  I  wasn't  a  baby  when  ma  died,  you 
know." 

' '  About  two  years  old,  I  suppose  ?'' 

"No;  I  was  over  five  when  ma  died,  Miss 
Haddon." 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,  I  think.  I  recollect 
your  aunt  saying  that  you  were  quite  young — 
almost  a  baby,"  I  returned,  bringing  the  words 
out  slowly  and  heavily. 

"Well,  five  is  almost  a  baby,  isn't  it?"  turn- 
ing on  the  music-stool  to  look  at  me. 

"But  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  in  fancy- 
ing you  were  as  old  as  five.  You  could  not  have 
been  much  over  two  years  and  a  half,  or  three — 
perhaps  three,"  I  pleaded.  If  what  I  feared  was 
true,  was  I  not  pleading  for  the  good  name  of 
Lilian's  mother? 

"Well,  I  do  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
know  best  about  that,  Miss  Haddon.  I  am  over 
twenty,  and  ma  has  been  dead  fifteen  years." 
Then  she  added,  with  what  was  meant  for  satire : 
"But  if  I  can't  be  believed  about  it,  there's  the 
register  of  my  birth  and  ma's  death  to  be  found, 
I  suppose ;  and  it  may  not  be  all  stories  on  her 
tombstone,  which,  I  must  say,  pa  spared  no  ex- 
pense about.  It's  in  the  church-yard  at  High- 
gate,  where  ma  was  staying  for  change  of  air 
when  she  died,  if  you  Avould  like  to  go  and  see 
it." 

I  folded  the  spoiled  work  carefully  together, 
methodically  replacing  it  in  the  basket,  first 
square,  then  corner-wise,  as  I  tried  to  gather 
up  my  scattered  wits  and  prepare  my  face  for 
Lilian's  eyes  again.  Fortunately,  Marian  Reed 
flattered  herself  that  she  had  for  once  succeeded 
in  putting  Mary  Haddon  down,  and  was  in  spir- 
its accordingly,  singing  away  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  again. 

I  quitted  the  room,  and  slowly  made  my  way 
to  the  green  chamber,  where  Lilian  was  waiting 
for  me. 

"  Well,  Mary !"  she  ejaculated,  turning  a  smil- 
ing, happy  face  toward  me  as  I  entered,  "  have 
you  come  to  set  your  prisoner  free,  madam  ?" 
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"Yes,"  I  replied,  stupidly  gazing  at  her. 

"What  makes  you  look  at  me  like  that, 
Mary  ?" 

"How  do  I  look  ?"  I  replied,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile. 

But  her  fears  were  aroused.  "Is  it  anything 
about  this  ?"  she  anxiously  asked,  looking  down 
at  the  paper  in  her  hand,  and  then  into  my  face. 

"I — I  have  been  thinking  the  matter  over, 
Lilian,  and — I  should  like  to  ask  some  one's  ad- 
vice. " 

"Some  one's  advice?  About  this,  dear?" 
turning  it  over  in  her  hand,  and  then  giving  a 
wondering  look  at  me. 

"I  mean  as  to  its  genuineness,  Lilian." 

"I  do  not  understand.  These  names  are 
plain  enough,  and  you  thought  just  now — '' 

"Oh,  any  one  might  have  written  these  names 
without  the  document  being  a  binding  one,"  I 
said,  catching  at  any  hope.  "To  be  legal,  it 

-  must  have  been  signed  in  Scotland,  you  know  ; 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was." 

"But  you  hope — Mary,  do  not  you  hope  that 
it  is  genuine  ?" 

"I  do  not  quite  know  what  to  hope,  dearie,"! 
replied,  with  a  would-be  careless  air. 

In  her  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  cause  of 
my  uneasiness,  she  could  not  account  for  my 
want  of  sympathy,  looking  at  me  in  some  sur- 
prise. Then,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  she 
said,  in  a  low,  grave  voice,  "I  know  what  to  hope, 
Mary.  I  heartily  hope  that  Marian's  mother 
may  have  been  righted." 

Not  once  did  it  occur  to  her  that  it  might  be 
at  the  expense  of  her  own  mother.  How  she 
would  act  when  the  whole  truth  broke  upon  her 
remained  to  be  seen.  I  could  not  tell  her  while 
there  seemed  a  thread  of  hope  to  cling  to  ;  and 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  my  fears  as  to 
the  genuineness  oM^at  paper  might  yet  prove  to 
have  been  groundless. 

*  "I  think  the  best  plan  will  be  for  me  to  write 
to  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  ask  him  to  advise  and 
assist  us,  Lilian.     He  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  this  is  a  bond  fide  document,  and  repre- 
sents a  real  marriage  or  not.     And  until  that  is 
done,  I  strongly  advise  you  to  say  nothing  about 
having  found  the  paper." 

"Dear  Mary,  do  you  think  there  is  so  much 
necessity  for  secrecy  about  it  ?" 

"I  do  indeed,  Lilian."  Then,  seeing  that  she 
still  demurred  (it  seemed  to  her  only  natural 
and  right  at  once  to  make  known  the  discovery 
of  the  paper,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
might),  I  added,  diplomatically,  "I  think  it 
would  be  wiser  not  to  raise  Marian's  hopes  until 
you  are  quite  sure  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  disappointment  might  be 
very  terrible  for  her." 

"Yes,  of  course  it  would;  I  did  not  think 
of  that.  You  are  quite  right,  dear  cautious  old 
darling  that  you  are ;  and  I  will  obey  you,  though 
I  do  not  myself  fear  disappointment." 

"Then  it  is  understood  that  for  the  present  it 
is  to  go  no  farther ;  and  I  will  at  once  write  to 
Mr.  Wentworth,  enclosing  him  a  copy  of  this  ;" 
taking  the  paper  from  her  reluctant  fingers. 

"  You  will  be  very  careful  of  it,  Mary  ?  Recol- 
lect how  much  depends — " 

"  Oh  yes,  it  will  be  safe  enough,"  I  hurriedly 
replied,  only  anxious  to  make  my  escape  before 
she  could  change  her  mind. 


Once  in  my  room,  with  that  paper  in  my  own 
possession,  I  very  quickly  had  my  nerves  under 
command,  and  was  ready  for  business,  sitting 
down  to  write  my  letter  with  a  clear  head  and 
firm  hand : 

"Mr  DEAR  MR.  WEKTWORTH, —  In  looking 
through  a  cabinet  of  her  father's,  Lilian  just  now 
found  the  original  of  the  paper  which  I  have 
copied,  and  enclose.  She  sees  in  it  only  the 
vindication  of  Marian's  mother,  and  rejoices  ac- 
cordingly. Unknown  to  Lilian,  I  have  questioned 
Marian  as  to  her  age  when  her  mother  died.  She 
insists  that  she  was  over  five  years  old,  and  that 
her  mother  has  been  dead  only  fifteen  years.  If 
this  be  so,  and  this  document  is  genuine,  it  is  not 
Marian's  mother  who  has  been  wronged ;  and 
the  former  will  be  righted  at  the  expense  of  our 
Lilian.  You  and  I  know  that  right  will  be 
done,  be  the  cost  what  it  may  to  her.  I  need 
not  say  on  which  side  my  sympathies  are.  I 
have  not  much  hope,  but  hasten  to  send  the  pa- 
per for  your  consideration,  and  beg  you  to  act  for 
her.  Please  go  first  to  Marian's  aunt,  Mrs.  Pratt, 
Green  Street,  Islington  ;  and  make  sure  about 
the  dates  of  Marian's  birth  and  her  mother's 
death  before  you  take  measures  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  marriage.  I  do  not  apologize  for 
asking  this  of  you.  To  do  our  best  for  Lilian  is 
a  real  privilege  to  you  and  me,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  beg  you  to  lose  no  time." 

A  telegram  was  handed  to  me  that  night 
at  tea-time:  "ROBERT  WENTWORTH  to  Miss 
HADDON, — Letter  received,  and  I  am  at  work." 
I  showed  it  to  Lilian,  who  returned  it  to  me  with 
a  nod  and  smile. 

Dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper  looked  somewhat  sur- 
prised, and  Marian  curious ;  but  surprised  and 
curious  they  had  to  remain.  Meantime  the  sus- 
pense was  terrible  to  me ;  I  was  so  restless  and 
unlike  my  ordinary  self,  that  I  could  do  nothing 
even  in  the  way  of  occupying  only  my  fingers. 
In  my  discomfort  I  was  impolitic  enough  to  of- 
fend Marian  Reed  as  I  had  not  yet  done.  The 
very  sight  of  her  irritated  me,  and  her  imperfec- 
tions seemed  more  glaring  than  ever.  I  think  I 
should  have  grudged  allowing  her  credit  for  hav- 
ing a  single  good  quality.  A  very  slight  event 
brought  my  indignation  to  a  climax. 

"That  is  Lilian's  box,"  I  sharply  exclaimed, 
as  she  turned  the  key  in  a  little  Indian  box  on 
one  of  the  tables,  and  was  turning  over  the  con- 
tents. 

"I  want  some  more  of  that  purse- silk  she 
gave  me  yesterday  to  finish  this  chain  with," 
she  carelessly  replied,  as  she  continued  her  search 
roughly,  or  it  seemed  roughly  to  me  in  the  frame 
of  mind  I  was,  just  then,  turning  over  Lilian's 
dainty  little  belongings.  I  was  rude  enough  to 
take  the  box  from  beneath  her  hands,  and  lock 
it  and  take  the  key  out.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  was  even  conscious  of  feeling  some  little 
gratification  at  arousing  her  anger. 

"  Well,  I  never !  That's  a  polite  thing  to  do !" 
she  angrily  ejaculated. 

It  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do  ;  and,  on  re- 
flection, I  knew  that  it  was ;  but  for  a  moment 
it  was  very  pleasant,  and  I  persuaded  myself  that 
it  was  almost  necessary  as  a  safety-valve  to  my 
spleen — to  prevent  a  more  decided  exhibition  of 
my  feelings. 
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When  presently  Lilian  entered  the  room, 
Marian  inquired  in  an  injured  tone  why  she  was 
not  permitted  to  take  a  little  more  of  the  silk 
which  had  been  so  freely  given  yesterday. 

Lilian  looked  surprised.  "There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  you  should  not,"  she  replied, 
unconsciously,  taking  the  box  up  from  where  I 
had  placed  it,  and  begging  Marian  to  help  her- 
self. 

"Thank  you,  dear.  I  knew  you  would  not 
be  ill-natured, "said  Marian,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head  and  triumphant  glance  toward  me,  as  she 
placed  the  box  upon  her  lap  and  recommenced 
rummaging. 

I  was  rightly  punished  for  my  little  display  of 
temper,  although  I  was  aware  that  Marian  would 
not  consider  my  punishment  sufficient.  It  was 
an  offense  which  might  be  looked  over  for  the 
time,  but  not  forgotten  as  a  thing  forgiven.  How- 
ever, as  Eobert  Wentworth  affirms,  it  may  be  just 
as  well  that  I  should  be  occasionally  taken  down 
a  little ;  and  my  lesson  did  me  some  service  in 
the  way  of  making  me  more  careful  for  the 
future. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ROBERT  WENTWORTH'S  NEWS. 

"Do  you  really  think  that  I  ought  not  to  tell 
Arthur  yet,  Mary  ?"  whispered  Lilian  to  me  later 
in  the  day,  when  she  was  about  to  accompany 
her  lover  into  the  garden. 

"I  should  certainly  advise  you  not  to  do  so 
until  we  know  whether  or  not  the  discovery  is 
of  any  importance,"  I  replied,  in  the  same  tone. 

"I  would  so  much  prefer  telling  him,"  she 
murmured,  anxiously. 

"I  can  understand  that,  dear  Lilian." 

"And  still  you  think  it  best  not  to  tell  him?" 

"  I  am  only  afraid  that  he  might  not  hold  the 
same  views  as  you  do  yourself  upon  the  point ; 
and  it  would  only  lead  to  painful  discussion, 
which  it  is  as  well  to  avoid,  at  any  rate,  until 
you  know  for  certain  whether  the  document  is 
genuine  or  not." 

Her  respect  for  my  opinion  proved  to  be  strong- 
er than  her  respect  for  his — perhaps  because  I 
tried  to  appeal  to  her  reason  as  well  as  to  her 
feelings — and  she  did  not  tell  him. 

The  next  day  passed,  and  the  next,  slowly 
enough  to  me,  in  the  miserable  state  of  uncer- 
tainty I  was  in,  no  sign  being  made  by  Robert 
Wentworth.  But  when  another  day  went  by, 
and  then  another,  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon 
me.  He  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  make  inqui- 
ries on  the  spot,  which  proved  that  what  he  had 
learned  from  Mrs.  Pratt  rendered  it  necessary 
so  to  do ;  and  that  everything  now  depended 
upon  the  validity  of  Mr.  Farrar's  marriage  with 
Marian's  mother.  Then  I  saw  that  it  was  not 
right  to  allow  Lilian  to  go  on  without  some  sort  of 
preparation  for  the  blow,  which  might  fall  at  any 
moment.  It  was  now  my  duty  to  prepare  her  in 
some  degree  for  what  she  evidently  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of.  If  Robert"  Wentworth 's 
inquiries  had  brought  out  the  fact  that  Marian's 
mother  died  before  Lilian's  was  married  to  Mr. 
Farrar,  there  would  not  have  been  the  slightest 
necessity  for  the  journey  to  Scotland ;  and  his 
setting  forth  without  delay  showed  me  that  he 
had  grave  grounds  for  believing  the  document  to 


be  a  legal  one.  It  was  evident  that  everything 
now  depended  upon  the  legality  of  that  mar- 
riage. 

"  Well,  Mary,  what  is  it  ?  news — good  news  ?" 
asked  Lilian,  as  she  entered  my  room.  I  had 
sent  a  message  begging  her  to  come  to  me  after 
dinner,  knowing  we  should  be  secure  from  in- 
trusion there. 

"Dear  Lilian,  what  would  you  consider  to  be 
good  news  ?" 

"  The  legality  of  the  marriage  being  proved, 
of  course,"  she  answered,  promptly. 

"I  have  no  news,  dear  Lilian;  but — I  want 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you  a  little.  I  am 
beginning  to  get  very  anxious  about  not  hearing 
from  Mr.  Wentworth.  He  must  have  seen  the 
necessity  for  going  to  Scotland  ;  and  if  the  mar- 
riage is  proved  to  be  a  bond  Jide  one,  I  fear — " 

' '  What  do  you  fear,  Mary  ?" 

"Dear  Lilian,  I  foresee  something  which  it  is 
extremely  painful  to  think  of — something  which 
has  not,  I  think,  occurred  to  you."  . 

"  What  is  that?"  she  asked,  wonderingly. 

"I  do  not  like  to  even  suggest  it,  because  all 
may  yet  be  well.  Still  it  is  my  duty  to  warn 
you  that  there  may  be  a  consequence  which  you 
have  not  anticipated  with  reference  to  the — " 
Some  one  was  tapping  at  the  door,  which  I  had 
locked,  and  on  opening  it  I  saw  Becky. 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  had  just  come,  and  he  wish- 
es to  see  you  by  yourself,  please,  miss." 

"  Where  is  he,  Becky  ?" 

"In  the  drawing-room,  miss ;  and  I'll  see  that 
nobody  shall  disturb  you,"  mysteriously  whis- 
pered Becky,  who  had,  I  suppose,  received  a 
hint  from  him  that  he  desired  to  see  me  privately. 

"  Say  that  I  will  come  immediately,"  adding 
to  Lilian,  as  I  hurriedly  made  my  way  toward 
the  door  again,  "Will  you  wait  for  me  here  a 
few  minutes,  Lilian  ?" 

But  I  had  said  enough  to  arouse  her  fears, 
though  she  was  still  in  ignorance  as  to  the  cause, 
and  she  gravely  replied, 

"No,  Mary;  I  will  go  with  you.  I  know  now 
that  you  are  trying  to  spare  me  in  some  way — 
oh,  Mary,  why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that? — I 
will  go  with  you  and  hear  the  worst." 

Well  I  knew  that  he  would  be  as  careful  in 
telling  her  as  I  could  be.  And  if  there  was  in- 
deed bad  news,  I  should  be  very  glad  of  his  as- 
sistance in  breaking  it  to  her.  We  went  down 
together,  and  one  glance  at  his  face,  as  we  en- 
tered the  room,  warned  me  to  expect  the  worst. 
His  grave  words, 

"I  wished  to  see  you  alone  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, Miss  Haddon,"  confirmed  my  fears. 

"  I  wished  to  come — I  would  come,  Mr.  Went- 
worth," said  Lilian,  slipping  her  hand  into  mine ; 
"and  you  must  please  to  let  me  stay,  if  what 
you  have  to  say  concerns  me.  You  have  come 
to  tell  us  what  you  have  ascertained  about  the 
paper  I  found,  have  you  not  ?" 

I  put  my  arm  round  her,  with  a  look  toward 
him.  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  in 
some  surprise. 

"Yes,"  he  hesitatingly  replied ;  "  I  have  been 
to  Scotland." 

"Then  why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that? 
Why  are  you  both  so  strange  ?  Mary,  you  ought 
to  know  there  is  nothing  I  should  be  more  re- 
joiced to  hear  than  that  the  marriage  was  a  legal 
oue." 
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"  It  is  not  that,  Lilian.  I  have  guessed  aright ; 
you  have  been  proving  the  genuineness  of  the 
marriage  during  your  absence,  have  you  not, 
Mr.  Wentworth  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  grieve  to  say  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  proving  it,  Miss  Iladdon." 

"Grieve!  grieve!  when  it  proves  papa  to  have 
acted  like  an  honorable  gentleman,  instead  of—- 
Oh, Mary,  you  too!"  turning  from  him  to  me, 
with  a  wounded  look. 

He  saw  now  that  the  one  thing  had  not  yet 
occurred  to  her,  and  turned  silently  away.  He 
could  not  strike  the  blow. 

I  drew  her  to  a  couch  by  my  side,  and  said, 
with  faltering  lips, 

"I  fear  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  you  that, 
though  it  might  be  better  for  Marian  that  her 
mother's  marriage  should  be  proved,  it  would  be 
worse  for  you." 

"  Worse  for  me?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can 
for  one  moment  be  thinking  about  the  money? 
Can  you  suppose  that  my  father's  good  name  is 
hot  more  to  me  than  such — " 

"Dear  Lilian,  I  was  not  thinking  about  the 
money,"  I  slowly  replied,  with  a  miserable  sick- 
ening of  the  heart  as  I  suddenly  realized  that  the 
property  also  was  lost.  She  would  be  penniless 
as  well  as  nameless.  I  glanced  toward  him 
again.  No,  there  was  no  hope ! 

"Then  how  can  it  be  worse  for  me?  How 
can  it  possibly  be  worse  for  me  that  papa  did 
right  instead  of  wrong  ?  Please  tell  me  at  once 
what  you  mean." 

Alas!  the  more  she  dwelt  upon  the  honor,  the 
more  she  was  showing  us  how  terribly  she  would 
feel  the  dishonor.  My  eyes  appealed  ouce  more 
to  him  for  help. 

But  he  gravely  said, 

"  Miss  Haddon  knows  what  there  is  to  tell, 
and  it  will  come  best  from  her." 

So  it  was  left  to  me.  I,  who  loved  her  most, 
had  to  strike  the  blow.  I  only  put  one  last  ques- 
tion to  him : 

"  Is  what  I  most  feared  realized,  Mr.  Went- 
worth ?" 

He  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  and  walked  to- 
ward the  window  as  I  went  on, 

"Lilian,  dear  sister — you  promised  to  let  me 
call  you  that — there  is  something  to  be  suffered  ; 
and  though  I  know  you  will  bear  it  more  brave- 
ly than  many  would,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  bear. 
In  your  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  Marian,  you  did 
not  perceive  that — it  might  bring  suffering  upon 
yourself." 

"Doing  justice  need  not  bring  suffering, 
Mary." 

"It  sometimes  may,  Lilian.  The  reward  of 
right-doing  is  not  always  reaped  at  the  moment." 

"You  are  not  talking  like  yourself,  Mary. 
What  do  you  and  I  care  about  getting  rewards  ? 
Please  tell  me  at  once  what  I  have  to  bear.  I 
know  now  that  it  is  something  bad ;  and  I  know 
that  you  are  both  very  sorry  for  me." 

"The  bad  news  is  the  date  of  Marian's  moth- 
er's death,  Lilian.  She  died  when  you  were 
about  two  years  old." 

She  saw,  rose  to  her  feet,  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment with  her  hands  extended,  as  though  to 
ward  off  a  blow,  and  then  fell  back  into  my 
arms. 

"Lock  the  door,  please,  and  help  me.  She 
must  not  be  seen  by  others  in  her  weakness,"  I 


said,  placing  her  among  the  pillows.  "  She  will 
soon  be  herself  again." 

Then  I  bade  him  throw  open  the  windows, 
while  I  gently  fanned  her. 

In  a  few  moments  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
struggled  to  her  feet. 

"Was  it  a  dream — was  it?"  she  ejaculated, 
looking  eagerly  into  my  face.  "  Ah,  no !" 

She  was  powerless  again  for  a  few  moments. 
But  she  was  gaining  strength,  and  presently  in- 
sisted upon  hearing  the  whole  truth  from  Robert 
Wentworth's  own  lips. 

He  saw  that  it  would  be  more  merciful  to  com- 
ply now,  and  did  so  unreservedly.  He  had  been 
too  much  interested  to  leave  a  stone  unturned, 
although  every  step  he  took  more  plainly  reveal- 
ed what  it  was  so  painful  to  discover.  He  had 
taken  counsel's  advice  upon  it,  and  his  own  judg- 
ment was  confirmed  :  Mr.  Farrar's  marriage  witli 
Marian's  mother  was  a  legal  one,  and  Lilian's 
mother  had  been  no  wife  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

I  may  as  well  state  here  that  Mr.  Farrar  re- 
ceived the  paper  with  his  letters  to  Lucy  Reed 
from  Mrs.  Pratt,  after  her  sister's  death,  just  as 
they  had  been  found.  I  thought  that  it  was  not 
at  all  probable  Marian's  mother  had  ever  real- 
ized her  position,  or  she  would  have  taken  steps 
to  secure  it.  Most  probably  Mr.  Farrar  per- 
suaded her  that  the  document  was  in  some  way 
informal.  There  is  just  the  possibility  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  it  himself,  and  had  gone  through 
the  ceremony  to  satisfy  Lucy  Reed  while  she 
was  with  him  during  a  tour  in  Scotland. 

Why  he  did  not  at  once  destroy  the  evidence 
against  himself  when  it  came  into  his  possession, 
since  he  never  could  have  meant  to  acknowledge 
the  marriage,  is  difficult  to  understand  in  a  man 
of  Mr.  Farrar's  cautious,  business-like  habits — as 
puzzling  as  a  murderer  keeping  the  evidence  of 
his  crime  about  him.  We  only  know  that  such 
things  are  not  uncommon.  It  might  have  been 
that  Mr.  Farrar  kept  the  paper  to  remind  him 
of  Marian's  claims  upon  him,  though  he  never 
meant  them  to  interfere  with  Lilian's.  The 
hitter's  mother  was  a  gentlewoman,  young  and 
beautiful.  He  had  gratified  both  love  and  am- 
bition in  marrying  her;  and  after  her  death  his 
love  for  her  child  engrossed  his  whole  being. 
After  a  few  moments'  reflection,  I  said, 

"  They  will  be  looking  after  us  presently,  Lil- 
ian. Would  you  like  Mr.  Wentworth  to  explain 
to  Mr.  Trafford  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  her  trembling  hands 
clinging  closer  about  me.  Then,  loyal  and  true 
to  him,  she  added,  "But  remember  that  I  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  that  the  loss  of  the  — 
Only  my  shame  will  trouble  him.  He  has  so 
often  wished  I  had  not  a  penny." 

I  could  only  gather  her  to  my  heart,  with  a 
look  toward  him. 

His  was  the  hardest  task,  after  all!  He  and 
I  knew  that  now.  He  left  us  alone,  and  my  Lil- 
ian and  I  tried  to  find  strength  for  what  was  to 
come,  as  only  such  strength  can  be  found.  But 
Lilian  would  never  be  the  same  again.  Her 
love  to  her  father  had  been  wounded  unto  death, 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  her  mother — her  cruelly 
wronged  mother  —  who  had  all  her  sympathy 
now.  I  shall  never  forget  the  agony  expressed 
in  the  whispered  words,  "Mother!  mother!" 

We  were  not  left  very  long  alone.  Robert 
Wentworth  could  barely  have  had  time  to  tell 
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the  story,  when  Arthur  Trafford  came  striding 
in  by  the  open  window. 

"Good  heavens,  Lilian!  what  is  this?"  he 
ejaculated,  impetuously,  adding,  before  she  could 
reply,  "Wentworth  tells  rnethat — that  you  take 
this  absurd  affair  seriously  !" 

"  Seriously,  Arthur  ?"  she  repeated,  turning 
her  eyes  wonderingly  upon  him. 

"He  says  you  mean  to  act  as  though  that  ri- 
diculous paper  were  genuine ;  but  surely  that  is 
too  absurd!" 

"Is  it  not  genuine,  then  ?"  she  eagerly  asked, 
her  face  for  a  moment  brightening  with  hope, 
as  she  turned  toward  me — "  is  there  any  doubt 
about  it,  Mary  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  not, 
Lilian,"  I  replied,  feeling  that  it  was  less  cruel 
to  kill  her  hope  at  once  than  indulge  it.  "  Mr. 
Wentworth  said  he  had  taken  counsel's  advice, 
you  know." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  it  may  be  genuine  enough  for 
the  kind  of  thing!"  he  said,  with  an\  effort  to 
speak  lightly.  "But,  of  course,  none  in  their 
senses  would  for  a  moment  dream  of  acting  upon 
it.  At  the  very  best,  it  would  be  only  a  very 
doubtful  marriage,  arranged,  I  dare  say,  to  satis- 
fy a  not  too  scrupulous  girl's  vanity.  The  thing 
is  done  every  day;  and  I  am  sure,  on  reflection, 
you  will  not  be  so  Quixotic  as  to — " 

"If  the  paper  is  legal,  I  must  do  what  is  right, 
Arthur,"  she  murmured,  in  a  low,  broken  tone. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  blacken 
your  mother's  good  name  and  give  up  the — all 
your  father  wished  you  to  have?  The  truth  is, 
you  have  not  reflected  upon  what  your  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  paper  will  involve,  Lilian.  You 
cannot  have  given  any  thought  to  the  misery 
which  would  follow.  Any  true  friend  of  yours 
would  have  recommended  you  to  at  once  put 
that  paper  into  the  fire.  Is  that  it  ?"  he  added, 
catching  sight  of  the  paper  which  Robert  Went- 
worth had  put  down  on  the  table  before  me  while 
he  was  speaking,  and  which  I  had  neglected  to 
take  up.  "Yes,  by  Jove!  and  that  settles  the 
matter ! "  catching  it  up  and  tearing  it  into  shreds. 
"I  am  your  best  friend,  Lilian." 

"  No,  no,  no  !     Oh,  Arthur,  the  shame  of  it ! " 
"Do  not  be  distressed,  dear  Lilian,  you  for- 
get that  is  only  my  copy  of  the  original,"  I  said. 
"Mr.  Trafford  is   spared  the  having  done  a 
wrong." 

He  tried  to  laugh. 

"Of  course  I  was  only  in  jest,  Lilian.  But, 
seriously  now,  you  should  remember  that  Marian 
Reed  has  been  brought  up  to  consider  herself 
what  she  is.  But  you —  It  cannot  be  possible 
that  you  would  commit  an  act  which  would  brand 
your  own  mother  with  shame!" 

He  was  quick  to  see  what  weapon  struck  deep- 
est, and  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of.it. 

She  shrunk  under  his  words,  with  a  low  cry. 
Seeing  that  he  was  so  blind  as  to  imagine  that 
she  would  yield  through  suffering,  I  sternly  said, 
"Cannot  you  see  that  you  are  wounding  her 
to  no  purpose,  Mr.  Trafford  ?  Lilian  will  do  what 
she  believes  to  be  right,  come  what  may." 

"Not  if  there  is  no  interference — not  if  she 
is  allowed  to  use  her  own  judgment,  Miss  Had- 
don,"  turning  fiercely  upon  me.     "Unfortunate- 
ly, she  has  chosen  bad  advisers." 
"Oh,  Arthur!" 
"Come  out  with  me,  Lilian.     I  am  sure  I 


shall  be  able  to  show  you  the  folly  of  this,"  he 

pleaded. 

'No,  no;  I  cannot  change.      Do  not  leave 

me,  Mary,"  she  entreated,  holding  fast  to  me. 
"Dear  sister,"!  whispered,  "I  think  it  will 
better  for  me  to  leave  you  for  a  few  moments. 

[t  will  be  sooner  over,  and  you  will  find  me  in 

the  garden  presently." 
And,  gently  unclasping  her  hands,  I  left  her 

alone  with  Arthur  Trafford. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
MAKIAN'S  RISE  IN  LIFE. 

IN  the  garden  I  found  Mr.  Wentworth  pacing 
one  of  the  side  walks. 

"  How  does  she  bear  it  ?''  he  asked,  advancing 
toward  me. 

"I  do  not  fear  for  her — eventually;  but  it  is 
very  terrible."  Striking  my  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  a  garden  -  seat,  I  angrily  added,  "And  he 
dares  to  call  it  love!  Thank  God,  the  more  she 
sees  of  it  the  less  she  will  believe  in  it !" 

"  He  is  trying  to  persuade  her  not  to  act  upon 
that  paper.  I  saw  that  was  his  intention." 

"But  you  were  not  so  blind  as  to  suppose  he 
would  succeed?"  I  retorted. 

"  No ;  I  was  not  so  blind  as  that." 

"He  will  only  succeed  in  making  her  suffer 
more ;  though  there  may  be  some  use  in  that. 
Her  eyes  may  be  opened  to  his  selfishness  and — 
utter  worthlessness,  at  last.  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  never  called  that  man  my  friend." 

"Sit  down,  Miss  Haddon ;  you  will  want  all 
your  nerve  presently," he  said,  gently.  "What 
should  we  do  without  you  ?" 

I  sat  down,  and  gave  way  to  a  few  tears. 

"There,  that's  all  right:  done  you  good, 
hasn't  it?"  in  a  relieved  sort  of  tone,  but  look- 
ing as  though  he  were  not  a  little  puzzled  at  my 
getting  relief  in  that  fashion.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  regarded  my  tears  indulgently — 
as  less  to  be  dreaded  than  fainting,  but  as  curious, 
decidedly  curious,  man  that  he  was ! 

The  Fates  were  certainly  against  my  impress- 
ing Robert  Wentworth  with  the  notion  that  I 
was  above  feminine  weakness ;  he  so  naturally, 
and  I  now  believe  quite  unconsciously,  showed  a 
vein  of  satire  upon  such  occasions.  Yet  I  do 
not  think  that  he  intended  to  be  satirical,  when 
he  appeared  most  so ;  it  simply  arose  from  con- 
trast— his  inability  to  comprehend  certain  forms 
of  weakness,  and  his  ludicrous  gentleness  toward 
it.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  might,  his  gentle- 
ness had  now  the  good  effect  of  putting  me  upon 
my  mettle. 

Seeing  that  I  was  beginning  to  recover  my 
dignity,  he  went  on  more  securely, 

"She  needs  all  the  help  you  can  give  her. 
Poor  Lilian !  it  is  terribly  hard  for  her  to  lose 
her  lover  as  well  as  her  name  and  fortune,  Mary  " 
(from  this  time  I  was  never  again  "Miss  Had- 
don" to  him).  "But  if  she  can  keep  her  faith 
in  friendship,  she  will  in  time  get  over  the  loss 
of  the  rest." 

Yes,  she  would  lose  her  lover  as  well  as  her 
name  and  fortune.  Robert  Wentworth  saw  as 
clearly  as  I  did  that  sooner  or  later  what  had 
happened  would  separate  them.  We  saw  them 
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step  from  the  window ;  and  hastily  bidding  me 
good-bye,  he  was  turning  away. 

"Please  do  not  leave  me  just  yet,"  I  pleaded. 

"It  is  better  I  should  go — for  you  all.  The 
fewer  witnesses  of  the  humiliation,  the  better. 
By-and-by  —  in  a  day  or  two;"  and  laying  his 
hand  for  a  moment  on  mine,  as  it  rested  passive- 
ly on  the  seat,  he  walked  quickly  on  down  the 
path  toward  the  door  leading  from  the  lower 
grounds. 

As  Lilian  drew  nearer,  followed  by  Arthur 
TrafFord,  his  lowering  brows  and  angry  eyes  told 
me  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  hud  already 
taken  place.  But  she  was  not  drooping  now. 
She  placed  her  hand  in  mine  and  held  it  witli 
a  firm  hold,  which  I  thought  intimated  that  she 
had  not  succumbed  under  pressure.  Nay,  she 
was  growing  stronger  rather  than  weaker  under 
it.  But  she  left  him  to  explain  ;  and  if  I  had 
hoped  anything  from  Arthur  Trafford,  the  way 
in  which  he  spoke  would  have  destroyed  my 
hope. 

"Miss — Farrar"  (there  was  a  sufficiently  long 
pause  between  the  words  to  bring  the  color  rush- 
ing to  her  cheeks)  "seems  determined  to  take 
your  advice,  Miss  Haddon.  She  means  to  rec- 
ognize that  marriage,  cost  what  it  may." 

There  was  something  peculiarly  offensive,  and 
I  saw  that  he  meant  it  to  be  so,  in  imputing  the 
"advice,"  as  he  termed  it,  to  me.  But  this  was 
not  a  time  for  me  to  retort,  so  I  merely  replied, 

"You  are  angry,  Mr.  Trafford." 

"Angry!  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  I  could 
stand  quietly  by  and  make  no  protest  while  such 
a  sacrifice  was  being  made  ?  I  suppose  you  have 
persuaded  Lilian  to  believe  that  the  consequences 
to  her  are  nothing  to  me ;  you  have  tried  to 
make  her  believe  that  I  do  not  love  her." 

"  I  believe  that  you  do  love  her,  Mr.  Trafford," 
I  replied.  It  was  not  his  love,  but  its  quality, 
which  I  doubted.  Looking  steadily  at  him,  I 
added,  "And  now  is  the  time  to  prove  the  worth 
of  your  love." 

"I  can  best  do  that  by  protecting  her  inter- 
ests, Miss  Haddon."  Turning  pleadingly  to- 
ward Lilian  again,  he  added,  "If  you  would 
only  promise  me  to  delay  making  it  known  for  a 
few  days — for  a  day — while  we  talk  it  over,  and 
— and  take  further  advice.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
do  not  do  such  a  rash  thing  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  Lilian !  Say  you  will  think  it 
over." 

"  It  needs  no  thinking,"  she  murmured. 

"And  my  wishes  are  nothing  to  you?" 

"I  hoped — I  believed — that  you  would  help 
me  to  do  what  I  am  doing,  Arthur,"  she  replied, 
in  a  low,  broken  voice. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  think  that  I  should 
help  you  to  sacrifice  your  mother's  good  name, 
and  disobey  your  father's  wishes,  to  gratify  a 
sentimental  and  very  doubtful  feeling  such  as 
this  ?  It  will  not  even  be  of  any  real  benefit  to 
the  girl  herself,  who  is  already  much  better  off 
than  she  had  any  right  to  expect,  and  happy 
enough  as  she  is.  I  say  nothing  of  the  entire 
disregard  of  my  wishes — the  cruel  injustice  to 
me — after  my  being  so  long  led  on  to  believe  in 
your  love  for  me." 

"Spare  me!" 

"  How  have  you  spared  me?" 

"I  cannot  act  differently — I  dare  not!"  slie 
ejaculated,  wringing  her  hands. 


"Not  though  you  cast  away  my  love  in  doing 
it?" 

She  was  silent,  her  clasped  hands  tightening 
painfully  over  each  other,  as  she  bowed  her  head 
in  an  agony  of  suffering  which  his  own  nature 
was  too  shallow  to  understand. 

I  think  that  he  once  more  imagined  that  he 
had  found  the  way  to  influence  her,  and  he  im- 
petuously went  on, 

"You  cannot  mean  to  cast  me  off.  Dearest 
Lilian,  I  know  that  your  love  for  me  is  true, 
and — " 

"I  must  do  what  is  right.  Oh,  Arthur,  it  is 
so  hard  to  bear,  and  I  need  help  so  much !  For 
our  love's  sake,  help  me!"  putting  out  her  hands 
toward  him  with  a  last  appeal. 

"  You  call  it  right  to  bring  shame  upon  your 
dead  mother  and  to  be  untrue  to  me  ?" 

"You  are  pitiless,  Mr.  Trafford!"  I  put  in, 
losing  all  patience.  "And  you  do  not  know 
Lilian,  or  you  would  see  that  you  are  adding  to 
her  suffering  to  no  purpose ;  for  you  will  not 
alter  her  determination.  She  will  act  according 
to  her  perception  of  what  is  right  in  the  matter, 
suffer  what  she  may." 

"Then  let  her  take  the  consequences!"  he 
exclaimed,  losing  all  self-command,  and  without 
another  word  turning  away  and  walking  off  in 
a  towering  passion,  as  I  afterward  found,  going 
through  the  house  without  speaking  to  any  one 
and  straight  down  to  the  railway-station. 

Lilian  clung  sobbing  to  me  a  few  moments : 

"  God  help  me !     Tray  for  me,  Mary !" 

"You  are  helped,  dear  Lilian.  Strength  has 
been  given  to  you,  and  the  rest  will  come  easier." 

"Yes;  nothing  can  be  very  painful  now," 
wearily. 

A  servant  came  to  tell  us  that  tea  was  taken 
in,  and  that  Mrs.  Tipper  and  Miss  Reed  were 
waiting  for  us. 

' '  Have  you  quite  decided  to  make  it  known 
at  once,  dear  ?" 

"Yes ;  the  sooner  it  is  over,  the  better." 

"Perhaps  it  is.  Would  you  like  to  go  to  your 
room,  and  leave  me  to  prepare  them  a  little,  dear 
Lilian  ?" 

"Yes ;  I  should  be  very  glad — if  you  do  not 
mind — if  you  think  it  is  best,  Mary." 

"I  think  it  best  for  you  to  be  present,"!  re- 
plied, reflecting  that  it  would  at  least  be  better 
for  her  than  brooding  over  the  miserable  scene 
which  had  just  been  enacted.  "But  if  you  do 
not  feel  equal  to  it,  and  would  like  me  to  act  for 
you,  I  will  of  course  do  so." 

"  I  will  come  with  you,"  she  quietly  replied, 
putting  her  hand  into  mine. 

I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  kiss  the  pure  brow ; 
then  we  went  together  to  the  morning-room. 

"Excuse  rny  sending,  dears;  but  we  thought 
that  you  had  perhaps  forgotten,"  said  the  kind 
little  lady.  "But  where  are  the  gentlemen? 
James  said  that  Mr.  Wentworth  had  arrived." 

"They  are  gone, "I  replied,  trying  to  nerve 
myself  for  what  was  to  come. 

"  Gone,  dear  ?"  she  echoed.  Then  she  ner- 
vously added,  taking  note  of  Lilian's  white  face, 
"Is  there  anything  the  matter?  Is  not  Lilian 
well.  Mary  ?" 

I  placed  Lilian  on  a  couch,  and  took  my  seat 
beside  her,  then  replied, 

"She  has  had  a  very  great"  (I  was  going  to 
say  shock,  but  substituted)  "surprise.  Some- 
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thing  has  occurred  which  will  affect  her  whole 
future  life." 

I  saw  that  Marian's  interest  was  awakened 
now. 

"Affect  her  whole  future  life!"  she  slowly  re- 
peated. Then,  with  a  sudden  unholy  light  in  her 
eyes,  she  eagerly  went  on,  "You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  there's  been  a  quarrel,  and  that  it's  all 
broken  off  between  Mr.  Trafford  and  her?" 

"Be  good  enough  to  listen  quietly,"  I  sternly 
replied.  "Lilian  wishes  me  to  make  the  dis- 
closure, and  I  will  do  so  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible. In  looking  over  the  contents  of  a  cabinet 
which  had  belonged  to  her  father,  she  found  a 
paper  purporting  to  be  an  agreement,  which,  be- 
ing signed  in  Scotland,  constitutes  a  marriage 
between  Mr.  Farrar  and  your  mother." 

"Ma!" 

"And  after  ascertaining  that  it  is  genuine, 
for  that  kind  of  thing  "  (I  could  not  help  putting 
in  the  last  little  tag,  though  I  might  just  as  well 
have  left  it  unsaid,  so  little  did  it  trouble  her), 
"  Lilian  has  decided  to  act  upon  it.  She  intends 
to  recognize  your  mother's  marriage,  though  it 
be  at  the  sacrifice  of  everything  she  most  cares 
for  in  the  world." 

Mrs.  Tipper  hurriedly  rose  from  her  seat  and 
crossed  over  to  Lilian's  side. 

"Married  to  ma!"  ejaculated  Marian,  gazing 
at  us  with  dilating  eyes  and  parted  lips.  "My 
gracious !  And  if  ma  was  his  wife,  I  must  be 
his  daughter — his  eldest  daughter,  and  I've  as 
good  a  right — "  She  paused,  for  the  moment 
quite  dazzled  by  the  light  which  was  breaking  in 
upon  her ;  then  presently  added,  a  little  more 
doubtfully,  "  But  you  forget ;  ma  died  only  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  Lilian  is  over  seventeen. 
How  could  he  have  two  wives,  unless — " 

"It  is  Lilian's  mother  who  was  wronged,"  I 
explained,  feeling  that  the  sooner  it  was  all  said 
the  better,  if  I  wished  to  spare  Lilian  as  much 
as  possible  from  hearing  the  other's  comments. 

"My  goodness!"  in  her  surprise  and  excite- 
ment, forgetting  company  manners  and  her  usu- 
al fine-ladyism,  as  well  as  being  entirely  oblivious 
of  Lilian's  position  and  consequent  feelings  in 
the  matter.  "Then  that  was  what  you  meant 
when  you  questioned  me  so  closely  the  other  day 
about  the  exact  time  of  ma's  death.  You  were 
sharp!" 

Mrs.  Tipper  had  Lilian  in  her  arms,  murmur- 
ing tender  love -speeches  over  her.  Marian 
might  go  on  as  she  pleased  now. 

It  did  please  her  to  go  on. 

"  To  think  of  ma  being  Mrs.  Farrar,  after  all ! 
I  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Pratt  will  say  to 
that,  after  talking  about  being  able  to  tell  a  lady 
when  he  saw  her !  Mrs.  Farrar !  And  I'm  the 
eldest  daughter,  and — "  A  new  thought  occur- 
red to  her,  and  she  went  on,  with  raised  color, 
"  Why,  if  I'm  the  eldest  daughter — the  real  Miss 
Farrar — and  there  was  no  will,  everything  must 
be  mine!" 

"Everything  you  most  care  for  will  most 
probably  be  yours." 

My  words  brought  back  the  recollection  of 
Arthur  Trafford,  and  she  eagerly  whispered, 

"Does  he  know,  Miss  Haddon  ?  Will  it  make 
any  difference  to  him,  do  you  think?" 

I  turned  away  in  disgust,  and  went  toward 
Lilian. 

"  Come,  Lilian,  you  need  rest  and  quiet ;  come 


to  your  room,  dear.  You  will  come  with  us,  will 
you  not,  Mrs.  Tipper  ?" 

"Certainly  I  will,"  returned  Mrs.  Tipper, 
promptly,  rising  to  accompany  us  ;  "  my  place  is 
with  my  child." 

There  was  no  necessity  to  apologize  for  leav- 
ing Marian  alone.  She  was  for  the  moment  too 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  change  in  her  prospects  to  take  any  notice 
of  our  proceedings.  "Miss  Farrar!"!  heard 
her  repeating  to  herself,  as  she  stood  gazing  out 
of  the  window  at  the  Fairview  ten-aces  and  gar- 
dens, while  we  made  our  way  toward  the  door 
— "Miss  FARRAR!" 

Well,  we  were  not  entirely  comfortless ;  we 
three  could  wonderfully  help  each  other.  Mrs. 
Tipper  had  at  once  returned  to  her  allegiance, 
and  from  henceforth  I  knew  that  Lilian  would 
reign  alone  in  her  heart.  Indeed,  I  think  it  was 
some  time  before  the  dear  little  woman  could 
forgive  herself  for  having  been  so  disloyal  to 
Lilian  as  to  allow  the  other  to  reign  with  her, 
even  for  a  time.  Marian's  reception  of  the  news 
had  shocked  her  a  great  deal  more  than  it  had 
shocked  me,  because  she  was  less  prepared  to 
see  the  former  as  she  really  was. 

We  were  sitting  together,  and  were  already,  1 
was  thankful  to  find,  beginning  to  be  able  to  face 
the  worst  and  talk  over  the  event  with  some  de- 
gree of  calmness,  when  Lydia,  the  house-maid, 
tapped  at  the  door  with  a  message  from  "Miss 
Farrar." 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  Miss  Farrar  wishes  to 
know  if  you  will  come  to  tea,  or  if  you  would 
prefer  its  being  sent  up  here?" said  the  girl,  star- 
ing at  us  with  all  her  eyes,  astonishment  depict- 
ed in  every  line  of  her  face. 

Truly  Marian  had  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
change  in  her  fortune  known.  But  that  was,  I 
suppose,  to  be  expected.  Obeying  a  sign  from 
Lilian  and  her  aunt,  I  bade  Lydia  bring  some 
tea  to  us  there. 

We  none  of  us  went  down  again  that  night, 
although  two  or  three  very  gracious  messages 
were  sent  up  by  "  Miss  Farrar."  The  repetition 
of  the  name  and  the  girl's  whole  manner  very 
evidently  showed  that  she  had  been  taken  into 
Marian's  confidence.  I  could  see  by  her  hesitat- 
ing reply  to  a  question  of  Lilian's  that  she  had 
been  informed  that  her  young  mistress  had  no 
right  to  her  father's  name ;  and  this  made  me 
at  length  decide  to  give  Lydia  the  true  version 
of  the  story  for  circulation.  There  was  now  no 
hope  of  preventing  its  getting  about,  and  there- 
fore I  determined  that  Lilian's  unhesitating  jus- 
tice should  be  made  known.  Following  her  out 
of  the  room,  I  rapidly  gave  Lydia  an  account  of 
what  had  happened.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  Lilian's  unswerving  truth  and  justice. 
I  just  related  the  facts,  and  they  spoke  for  them- 
selves. 

Lydia  was  astounded ;  too  much  so  to  pick 
and  choose  her  words,  or  to  assume  a  higher 
morality  than  she  really  felt. 

"My  !  Give  up  all  that,  when  she  might  so 
easily  have  kept  it  all !  Oh,  Miss  Haddon,  an 
angel  straight  down  from  heaven  couldn't  do 
more  than  that !  It's  almost  too  good,  it  really 
is  "  (regretfully),  "giving  up  this  beautiful  house, 
and  thousands  and  thousands  a  year,  when  she 
might  have  just  torn  up  that  paper  and  nobody 
ever  been  the  wiser !  Oue  wouldn't  mind  if  a 
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bad  person  had  to  give  it  up ;  but  it  don't  seem 
right  for  dear  Miss  Lilian  to  suffer  —  it  really 
don't." 

"Do  not  you  think  she  is  better  able  to  en- 
dure suffering  than  a  bad  person  would  be,  Lyd- 
ia?" 

"I  suppose  she  is,  miss;  I  suppose  that's  re- 
ligion ;  but —  There,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it ! 
That  Miss  Reed,  who  isn't  fit  to  hold  a  candle 
to  her  for  goodness,  leave  alone  ladyfied  ways,  to 
be  set  up  above  our  Miss  Lilian  !  A  pretty  mis- 
tress she  will  make ;  though,"  added  Lydia,  grad- 
ually awakening  to  the  possibility  of  certain  con- 
sequences accruing  to  herself,  "but  I  sha'n't  be 
here  long  to  see  it.  I've  let  her  know  what  I 
think  of  her  a  good  deal  too  plain  for  that ;  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  so  has  every  one  of  us, 
though  she's  only  got  herself  to  thank  for  it." 

I  had  had  my  suspicions  that  Marian  was  not 
liked  among  the  servants ;  indeed,  Becky  had 
more  than  once  given  me  a  hint  that  the  former 
was  just  as  much  disliked  in  the  house  as  Lilian 
was  beloved.  The  first  thing  the  next  morning 
Becky  showed  me  something  else. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Becky?"!  in- 
quired when  she  entered  the  room,  her  swollen 
eyelids  and  red  nose  betokening  recent  and  vio- 
lent emotion,  which  I  could  not  wholly  attribute 
to  her  attachment  to  Lilian,  and  consequent 
sympathy  with  her  suffering.  Though  Lilian 
was  growing  in  Becky's  favor,  the  growth  was 
slow. 

"Please  don't  ask  me,  miss,". lugubriously. 
Then,  after  a  struggle  against  herself,  she  put 
down  the  jug  of  water  she  was  carrying,  and 
burst  forth  into  a  wail  of  sorrow. 

"  I  must  ask  you,  Becky,  and  of  course  you 
must  tell  me  your  trouble." 

"You've  got  to  go !"  she  sobbed  out.  "  You're 
going  to  be  sent  away  the  very  first !  She  told 
Lydia  so  this  morning.  But  I'll  go  too ;  I  told 
her  so.  You  will  let  me  go  with  you,  won't 
you,  Miss  Haddon,  dear  ?  You've  always  been 
my  real  mistress  in  my  heart;  and  it  won't  make 
scarce  any  difference  to  you,  till  we  can  get  an- 
other place.  I  can  live  on  as  little  as  you  can ; 
and  there's  another  quarter's  wages  nearly  due." 

"Hush,  Becky!  Don't  cry  so,  child!"  I 
murmured,  not  a  little  touched,  and  trying  to 
wipe  her  tears  away.  "It  is  not  so  bad  as  you 
think — not  for  me.  I  should  very  much  prefer 
leaving  Fairview  now,  I  assure  you,  indeed — 
What  if  I  tell  you  a  secret,  Becky — something 
which  no  one  else,  not  even  Miss  Lilian,  knows, 
though  I  love  her  so  much  ?  I  think  I  can  do 
very  well  without  taking  another  situation,  and 
I  mean  to  have  you  with  me." 

"Do  without!"  she  ejaculated,  her  thoughts, 
I  think,  reverting  to  my  small  success  in  "do- 
ing without "  at  Mrs.  Sowler's.  "  Don't  try  that 
again,  for — " 

"Listen  a  moment,  Becky.  In  three  or  four 
months  I  am  going  to  be  married." 

"Married!  Oh,  Miss  Haddon.  dear!"  she 
ejaculated,  her  mouth  expanding  and  her  whole 
face  brightening.  "And  may  I  guess  who  he 
is?  I  think  I  can." 

"Yes." 

"It's  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Wentworth,  who 
comes  here  so  often  and  looks  at  you  so;  isn't 
it  ?  Mr.  Saunders  said  he  knew  it  would  come. 
And  I  don't  believe  there's  another  gentleman 


in  all  the  world  as  is  so  fit  for  you,  that  I  don't; 
for  I  know  a  little  about  him,  too.  I  did  not 
like  to  tell  you  before,  but  that  time  as — " 

"Stop,  stop,  Becky!"  I  ejaculated,  laughing 
outright.  "  What  in  the  world  put  such  an  idea 
into  your  head  ?  Mr.  Wentworth,  indeed  !  Cer- 
tainly not;  quite  a  different  kind  of  gentleman." 

"  Oh !"  said  Becky,  her  face  falling. 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  it  mentioned,  Becky.  I 
only  tell  you  that  you  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  feeling  that  you  and  I  need  have  no  anxiety 
about  the  future  ;  for  of  course  you  will  be  with 
me." 

There  was  only  one  little  drawback  to  Becky's 
happiness  now  —  the  regret  that  Itobert  Went-, 
worth  was  not  to  be  my  husband  ;  and  I  thought 
his  being  so  great  a  favorite  of  hers  quite  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  her  disappointment.  I,  in 
turn,  was  a  little  disappointed  that  the  face  I 
had  shown  her  in  the  locket  was  so  difficult  to 
connect  with  the  idea  of  my  happiness  ;  though 
I  told  myself  Philip  must  look  much  more  man- 
ly now.  But  having  set  Becky's  fears  at  rest,  I 
was  a  great  deal  too  anxious  about  Lilian's  fut- 
ure to  think  much  about  my  own. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MRS.  TIPPER   TO   THE    RESCUK. 

THERE  was  the  gravest  reason  for  anxiety  re- 
specting Lilian's  future.  Marian,  at  her  very  best, 
and  with  the  strongest  motive  for  making  her- 
self agreeable  to  Lilian,  had  never  been  a  com- 
panion for  her  ;  and  now  !  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  Lilian  to  remain  at  Fairview  for  even 
the  three  or  four  months  until  Philip's  return  ? 
I  had  very  grave  doubts  upon  the  point. 

That  Marian  was  better  than  she  had  appear- 
ed when  she  first  became  acquainted  with  her 
good-fortune,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge.  Al- 
though she  had  at  first  seen  the  question  entirely 
from  one  point  of  view,  it  presently  became  evi- 
dent that  she  was  not  lacking  in  a  certain  kind 
of  good-nature,  which,  in  my  prejudice  against 
her,  1  had  not  given  her  credit  for  being  capable 
of.  Evidently  she  now  meant  to  be  kind  and 
considerate,  and  to  act  generously,  according  to 
her  light.  Indeed,  I  think  she  flattered  herself 
that  nothing  could  be  more  amiable  and  gener- 
ous than*  was  her  demeanor  toward  Lilian,  the 
morning  after  the  revelation  had  been  made. 
If  Lilian  found  her  graciousness  hard  to  bear, 
she  did  not  blame  Marian  for  it.  She  came  to 
meet  Lilian,  with  a  kiss,  as  the  latter  entered 
the  breakfast-room,  and  was  altogether  a  great 
deal  more  than  usually  affectionate  in  her  morn- 
ing greeting.  Moreover,  she  made  some  effort 
to  keep  her  delight  at  the  discovery  which  had 
been  made  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible. 

As  yet  it  was  only  in  Marian's  altered  bearing 
toward  the  servants  that  the  effect  which  the 
change  in  her  position  had  upon  her  could  be 
seen.  She  had  many  a  time  expressed  her  opin- 
ion that  Lilian  was  not  sufficiently  dignified  in 
her  bearing  toward  her  inferiors,  and  she  was 
now  showing  us  what  she  considered  to  be  the 
proper  deportment  of  a  mistress,  though  the  ef- 
fect was  somewhat  marred  by  the  reception  of  it. 

But  it  did  me  real  good  to  see  the  fealty  of 
one  and  all  to  Lilian.  That  Marian  should  at 
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once  pass  to  the  head  of  the  table  was,  I  sup- 
pose, under  the  circumstances,  to  be  expected ; 
and  neither  Mrs.  Tipper  nor  Lilian  appeared  in 
the  slightest  degree  annoyed  by  it ;  both  were, 
indeed,  too  much  preoccupied  to  care  where  they 
sat.  But  I  was  somewhat  amused  to  find  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  breakfast  things  was 
swifty  altered,  and  so  far  as  the  replacing  the 
urn,  cups  and  saucers,  and  so  forth,  went,  where 
Lilian  sat  was  made  the  head  of  the  table.  Ma- 
rian looked  very  indignant  and  rather  foolish  ; 
but  she  could  not  very  well  protest  at  that  moment. 

I  am  afraid  I  did  a  little  enjoy  witnessing  her 
mortification,  when  Marian  found  that  Lilian 
was  treated  with  as  much  deference  as  though 
she  were  a  queen,  and  invariably  served  before 
herself.  Saunders,  indeed,  made  quite  a  dem- 
onstration of  obeying  Lilian's  slightest  glance, 
while  the  new  power  was  very  indifferently  wait- 
ed upon  by  his  subordinate.  It  was  no  use  giv- 
ing orders — Saunders  was  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind,  so  far  as  Marian  was  concerned.  He 
could  not,  and  would  not,  look  over  her  indecent 
haste  in  stepping  into  his  beloved  young  mis- 
tress's place  ;  and,  as  I  afterward  found,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Fairview  immediate- 
ly the  change  that  had  taken  place  was  made 
known,  and,  having  Lilian  to  refer  to  for  a  char- 
acter, was  independent  of  Marian's  patronage, 
and  took  delight  in  showing  that  he  was. 

Lilian's  past  kindness  to  them  was  beginning 
to  bear  fruit  among  the  servants.  Every  one 
in  the  house  seemed  desirous  to  prove  his  love 
and  sympathy  with  her  now.  She  had  informed 
me  that  she  meant  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  Mar- 
ian in  possession,  and  very  quickly  proved  that 
she  was  in  earnest.  As  soon  as  we  four  were 
alone  together  in  the  morning-room,  she  quietly 
began,  looking  a  great  deal  more  self-possessed 
than  the  Lilian  of  yesterday. 

"I  do  not  know  precisely  what  has  to  be 
done,  but  I  suppose  some  legal  form  has  to  be 
gone  through  to  put  you  in  possession  of — your 
— rights,  Marian ;  I  have  therefore  telegraphed 
for  the  solicitor.  He  will  tell  you  what  has  to 
be  done ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be  got  through  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  all  our  sakes." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  leave  all  that  to  you.  I  don't 
want  to  hurry  you ;  no  one  could  behave  more 
kindly  about  it  than  you  have,  for  I'm  sure  it  must 
be  dreadful  to  have  to  give  up  all —  But  there, 
of  course  you  will  live  here  with  me,"  added  Mar- 
ian, in  an  outburst  of  good-nature.  "I'll  give 
you  as  much  as  you  meant  to  give  me,  and — " 

"Pray—" 

"But  I  must  say  it,  dear.  I  am  not  going  to 
forget  all  your  kindness  to  me.  No  one  shall  be 
able  to  say  that  I  have  not  behaved  generously." 

"I  am  sure  you  mean  well,"  returned  Lilian, 
shrinking  nervously  under  the  generosity.  "  But 
I  do  not  as  yet  quite  know  what  I  shall  do.  Of 
course  Auntie  and  Mary  and  I  must  be  together, 
and  we  none  of  us  mind  being  poor.  Perhaps 
Mary  and  I  could  try  opening  a  little  school?" 
with  a  glance  toward  me. 

"We  shall  contrive  to  get  on  very  well,  dear- 
ie," was  my  cheerful  little  rejoinder. 

Marian  was  about  to  protest,  but  Lilian  grave- 
ly went  on, 

"If  I  can  in  any  way  do  without  accepting 
your — kindness,  you  must  excuse  my  saying  that 
I  prefer  independence." 


No  mention,  I  believe  no  thought,  of  Arthur 
Traft'ord  in  connection  with  her  future  life.  She 
seemed  to  realize  that  if  he  had  not  already  de- 
serted her,  he  would  do  so  very  shortly :  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time. 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that,  you  know!" 
said  Marian;  "you  mustn't,  really.  It  sounds 
like  pride,  and  why  should  you  be  too  proud  to 
take  an  allowance,  when  I  was  not?  At  any 
rate,  you  must,  and  shall,  take  as  much  as  pa 
used  to  allow  me  —  two  hundred  a  year,  you 
know ;"  with  the  air  of  feeling  that  she  was  act- 
ing very  liberally. 

"Please  excuse  me  now,  I  have  something  to 
attend  to  up-stairs,"  said  Lilian,  moving  toward 
the  door.  "Come,  Mary." 

I  promptly  rose  to  accompany  her.  Marian 
looked  as  though  her  good-nature  was  becoming 
exhausted. 

' '  Oh,  by-the-bye,  stop  a  moment,  Miss  Had- 
don.  I  shall  not  be  in  need  of  a  companion  :  at 
least,  if  I  have  one,  I  should  like  to  choose  for 
myself;  so  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
you  will  not  require  a  long  notice.  You  couldn't 
expect  it;  and — " 

"  I  shall  not  require  any  notice  whatever  from 
you,"  was  my  cheerful  rejoinder.  "My  engage- 
ment was  with  Miss  Farrar." 

"You  forget  /am  Miss  Farrar." 

"You  will  very  often  have  to  put  up  with  my 
forgetfulness  upon  that  point  while  I  remain  nt 
Fairview,"  was  my  mental  comment.  But  I 
gravely  informed  her  that  she  need  have  no  fears 
about  my  being  troublesome  in  any  way. 

Mrs.  Tipper  had  been  silent  during  our  conver- 
sation, apparently  thinking  over  some  little  plan 
of  her  own  ;  but  she  rose  at  once  to  accompany 
Lilian  and  me,  no  way  deterred  by  Marian's  pro- 
tests. For  the  first  time  I  noticed  a  quiet  digni- 
ty in  her  bearing,  which  sat  extremely  well  upon 
her,  as  she  said, 

"My  place  is  by  the  side  of  my  dear  Lilian." 

As  I  had  expected,  an  early  train  brought  Ar- 
thur Traffbrd,  eager  to  recommence  his  efforts  to 
persuade  Lilian  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes ;  and 
perhaps  not  without  hope  that,  now  she  had  had 
time  to  realize  what  the  giving  up  would  really 
be,  he  would  find  her  more  plastic  in  his  hands. 
As  I  have  said,  such  as  it  was,  his  love  was  sin- 
cere— only  one  thing  seemed  worse  than  losing 
her ;  and  he  would  not  lose  her  without  a  desper- 
ate struggle.  He  came  prepared  to  exert  all  his 
powers  of  persuasion.  Her  firmness,  or  obstina- 
cy, as  he  chose  to  call  it,  had  quite  taken  him  by 
surprise,  and  he  could  not  as  yet  believe  in  it,  be- 
ing more  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  temper  than  to 
conviction.  He  met  with  a  little  rebuff  in  the 
outset,  in  her  unwillingness  to  see  him  alone. 
He  had  been  shown  into  the  library,  where  she 
was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Tipper  and  me,  and  in  re- 
ply to  his  invitation  to  go  elsewhere,  she  had 
murmured  something  about  preferring  to  remain 
there.  As  he  could  not  very  well  request  Mrs. 
Tipper  and  me  to  leave  them,  and  we  ourselves 
made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  having,  in  fact,  ex- 
changed a  glance  which  meant  not  leaving  Lilian 
without  orders,  he  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  our 
presence. 

He  found  her  quite  as  unmanageable  upon  the 
one  point  as  she  had  been  the  evening  before; 
and,  in  his  disappointment  and  mortification,  laid 
bare  his  own  motives  more  than  he  was  conscious 
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of  doing.  And  terrible  as  it  was  for  her  at  the 
moment,  I  was  even  glad  she  should  see  him  as 
lie  really  was.  Better  that  her  love  should  be 
killed  at  one  blow,  since  it  had  to  be  killed,  than 
by  the  slow  torture  which  a  more  gradual  unveil- 
ing would  have  entailed. 

As  she  shrunk  back,  gazing  at  him  with  dilated 
eyes  and  white  face,  I  knew  that  she  had  at  last 
awakened  to  the  truth.  This  was  not  the  hero 
she  had  worshipped — this  was  not  one  whose  ca- 
pacity for  doing  great  deeds  only  lacked  opportu- 
nity for  its  exercise.  He  could  not  help  showing 
us  what  it  was  which  he  most  felt  the  loss  of. 

Then  he  was  impolitic  enough  to  attack  me 
before  her;  something  more  than  insinuating 
that  I  was  the  marplot  who  had  come  between 
him  and  his  happiness.  In  his  heat,  he  could 
not  perceive  that  if  I  were  really  what  he  accused 
me  of  being,  he  was  paying  Lilian  a  very  bad 
compliment  in  declaring  that  she  was  completely 
under  my  influence. 

"You  cannot  deny  that  you  have  encouraged 
her  in  this!"  he  angrily  exclaimed,  turning  upon 
me.  "  You  dare  not  say  that  you  have  not !" 

"I  dare  to  say  that  I  honestly  think  she  has 
done  what  is  right,  and  would  do  it  though  the 
whole  world  turned  its  back  upon  her,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  considered  her  friend,  Mr.  Traflford." 

"My  only  one!"  sobbed  Lilian,  clinging  to 
me. 

"No,  indeed.  Every  one  who  respects  truth 
and  unselfishness  must  be  your  friend,  dear  Lil- 
ian." 

"  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Tipper  will  be  more  open 
to  reason!"  he  hotly  ejaculated,  turning  toward 
her,  as  she  sat  regarding  him  very  attentively. 
"  You,  madam,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  desire  to  see 
y^ur  brother's  wishes  so  disregarded." 

But  he  had  revealed  himself  to  her  as  well  as 
to  us,  and  found  Mrs.  Tipper  also  was  on  Lilian's 
side.  Indeed,  she  came  out  quite  grandly.  If, 
as  I  suspected,  he  had  hitherto  attributed  her 
amiability  to  want  of  character,  he  could  do  so 
no  longer.  She  was  worthy  of  being  Lilian's 
aunt,  and  not  at  all  unlike  her  niece,  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  early  training.  There  was 
a  grave,  quiet  dignity  in  her  tone  and  bearing  as 
she  expressed  her  entire  approval  of  the  step  Lil- 
ian had  taken,  which  appeared  to  quite  take  him 
by  surprise. 

"I  thought  you  loved  Lilian,  Mrs.  Tipper." 

"I  do  love  her,  Mr.  Trafford,  more  than 
ever,  since  she  has  shown  me  that  not  even  her 
love  for  you  can  turn  her  aside  from  doing  what 
she  believes  to  be  right." 

But  its  being  right  was  just  what  he  would  not 
for  a  moment  allow,  and  he  again  and  again 
went  over  the  same  arguments,  now  pleading, 
now  reviling,  still  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  ut- 
ter uselessness  of  it  all. 

"It  was  all  very  well  now,  in  the  first  flush  of 
thinking  she  was  doing  a  generous  action  ;  but 
how  would  it  be  by-and-by,  when  she  found  her- 
self penniless  and  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of 
another,  and  that  other  Marian  Keed  ?  A  nice 
thing  to  be  patronized  and  walked  over  by  a  girl 
like  that!"  and  so  forth,  in  the  one-sided,  unrea- 
soning way  with  which  people  who  have  a  special 
end  in  view  are  apt  to  talk,  basing  his  arguments 
upon  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from 
the  act,  instead  of  upon  the  right  or  wrong  of 
committing  it. 


"My  dear  Lilian  will  not  b;  dependent  upon 
Miss — Marian's  bounty,  nor  will  she  be  penni- 
less or  homeless,-  Mr.  Trafford,"  said  Mrs.  Tip- 
per. "I  did  not  like  to  mention  it  until  I  was 
quite  sure;  but  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  Mr. 
Markham  tells  me  that  the  two  hundred  a  year 
which  was  placed  to  my  account  was  settled 
upon  me  by  my  brother  after  my  husband's 
death.  I  recollect  Jacob  telling  me,  when  I 
first  came  to  live  at  Fairview,  that  he  had  made 
me  independent ;  but  I  did  not  understand  it  as 
I  do  now.  Of  course,  my  dear  Lilian  and  Mary 
will  share  it  with  me." 

What  a,  relief  it  was  to  hear  this  for  Lilian's 
sake!  It  had  been  so  painful  to  think  of  her 
being  obliged  to  be  dependent  upon  Marian, 
even  for  a  time.  And  how  hearty,  though  at 
the  moment  only  expressed  by  a  look,  was  my 
gratitude  to  the  dear  little  woman  for  her  kind- 
ness and  consideration  for  me!  She  did  not 
know  that  I  only  needed  her  love.  I  had  re- 
ceived fifty  pounds  for  my  salary,  and  that  would 
more  than  suffice  to  keep  me  until  Philip's  re- 
turn ;  but  it  did  me  real  good  to  know  that  she 
was  not  aware  of  my  prospects  when  she  so  gen- 
erously included  me  with  Lilian  in  the  offer  of  u 
home. 

Lilian  got  through  the  pitiful  scene  with  her 
quondam  lover  better,  on  the  whole,  than  she  had 
done  the  night  before.  His  threat,  once  more 
used  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  (I  did  not  give 
him  credit  for  seriously  entertaining  the  idea  as 
yet),  to  the  effect  that  her  act  would  part  them, 
was  acquiesced  in  ;  not  angrily,  nor  defiantly — 
with  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  pain  it  cost  her, 
but  acquiesced  in.  He  might  come  again  and 
again,  and  threaten  as  he  pleased ;  it  would  be 
no  use  now.  Moreover.  I  had  the  comfort  of 
believing  that,  bitter  as  the  suffering  was  to  her, 
it  would  not  be  of  long  duration.  Though  she 
as  yet  knew  it  not,  he  had  not  the  power  to 
shadow  her  future  life.  In  truth,  he  was  likely 
to  suffer  a  great  deal  more  than  she  was.  Say 
what  he  might,  he  estimated  her  more  highly 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  The  very  deci- 
sion which  he  so  complained  of  raised  her  in  his 
estimation,  while  all  the  glamour  was  gone  from 
him  in  her  eyes  now. 

He  left  no  stone  unturned  while  it  was  still 
not  too  late,  and  brought  his  sister  to  assist  him. 
Both,  I  saw,  attributed  a  great  deal  of  blame  to 
me  in  the  matter;  and  both  were  now  candid 
enough  to  give  more  expression  to  their  antag- 
onism than  they  had  previously  done.  But  their 
antagonism  I  had  no  right  whatever  to  complain 
of,  since  my  estimation  of  them  was  not  higher 
than  theirs  of  me. 

Mrs.  Chichester  was  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
position.  She  had  the  gravest  reasons  for  doing 
her  best  to  further  her  brother's  wishes,  and  was 
nt  the  same  time  very  desirous  of  keeping  in 
Hobert  Wentworth's  good  graces.  All  her  dip- 
lomatic powers  were  brought  into  play ;  and 
she  had  the  mortification  of  perceiving  that  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  almost  amusing 
to  see  her  assuring  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  tearful 
eyes  and  clasped  hands,  that  whatever  others 
might  think,  she  meant  to  uphold  her  dearest 
Lilian  ;  in  contrast  with  certain  little  speeches 
addressed  to  Marian,  which  occasionally  met  my 
ears.  One  thing  was  evident,  she  did  not  wish 
_  to  get  out  of  favor  Avith  the  new  power. 
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There  was  no  fencing  between  the  two  men. 
A  sharp  hand-to-hand  encounter  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  friendship  lay  dead.  Robert 
Wentworth  had  spoken  his  mind  ;  and  the  other 
had  declared  that  from  thenceforth  all  friendship 
was  over  between  them. 

Arthur  Trafford  was  in  some  measure,  per- 
haps, to  be  pitied,  at  this  crisis  of  his  life.  En- 
ervated by  a  life  of  luxury  and  indolence,  he 
probably  lacked  the  power  to  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  try  to  earn  a  living  for  him- 
self and  Lilian.  Supposing  the  idea  to  have 
crossed  his  mind,  and  he  was  not  so  utterly 
worthless  that  it  may  not  have  done  so,  he  must 
have  realized  what  terribly  uphill  work  it  would 
be  to  commence  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  at 
eight-and-twenty,  and  with  no  special  aptitude 
or  preparation  for  any  profession.  He  had  lost 
all  —  the  girl  he  loved,  her  fortune,  and  his 
friend  ;  and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
the  loss  of  Robert  Wentworth's  friendship  was 
no  light  trouble  to  him,  though  he  himself  had 
oast  it  off.  He  was  a  poorer  man  than  I  had 
imagined  him  to  be ;  having,  in  fact,  lived  upon 
the  principal  of  the  small  sum  left  him  by  his 
father,  and  depending  upon  his  marriage  with 
Lilian  for  future  supply. 

I  was  heartily  glad  when  the  matter  was  iu 
Mr.  Markham's  hand,  and  so  far  placed  beyond 
dispute;  after  which  we  were  for  a  short  time 
left  undisturbed  by  Arthur  Trafford  and  his  sis- 
ter. But  one  visitor  made  her  appearance  at 
Fairview,  who  occasioned  Marian  not  a  little 
mortification,  of  which  I  was  nn  unwilling  wit- 
ness. It  was  the  third  morning  after  the  dis- 
covery had  been  made  known.  Lilian,  who 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  her  own  room  with 
Mrs.  Tipper,  had  asked  me  to  bring  her  a  book 
from  the  drawing-room.  I  entered  the  room, 
and  had  just  reached  the  table  where  I  was  to 
rind  the  book,  when  the  sound  of  half-suppressed 
sobbing  warned  me  that  I  was  intruding  upon 
some  one ;  and  glancing  round,  I  was  astonished 
to  see  Marian  seated  on  one  of  the  couches,  and 
the  figure  of  a  homely-looking  woman  kneeling 
at  her  feet,  with  her  hands  raised  as  if  in  suppli- 
cation, and  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes.  In 
another  moment  I  recognized  Mrs.  Pratt ;  and 
hastily  catching  up  the  book  I  wanted,  turned  to 
quit  the  room,  quite  as  much  averse  to  intrude 
as  they  could  desire  me  to  be.  But  Mrs.  Pratt 
had  recognized  me,  and  entreated  me  to  stay 
and  try  to  help  her. 

"You  are  the  lady  who  came  with  Miss  Far- 
rar  that  day.  Do,  pray,  ma'am,  try  what  you  can 
to  persuade  Miss  Reed  not  to  injure  the  dear 
young  lady  who  has  been  so  good  to  her." 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  no  power  to  do  so,  Mrs. 
Pratt,"  I  returned. 

"Really,  aunt,  I  little  thought  this  would  be 
the  consequence  of  my  telling  you  about  my  good 
fortune.  It  doesn't  seem  natural  to  take  it  in 
that  way,  it  really  doesn't!  I  made  sure  you 
had  come  to  see  the  place  and  congratulate  me, 
and  I  had  you  shown  in  here  on  purpose  that  you 
might  see  for  yourself.  But  instead  of  being 
glad,  you  behave  like  this,  wanting  me  to  give  it 
all  up,  and  before  Miss  Haddon,  too!" 

"  You  know  what  I  have  told  you ;  pray,  think 
better  of  it,  Miss  Reed,  dear." 

I  had  reached  the  door  again,  when  Mrs.  Pratt's 
words  caused  me  to  pause,  my  pulses  throbbing 


a  little  more  rapidly  than  usual.  What  if  there 
were  in  truth  some  bar  to  Marian's  right,  ai<d 
Mrs.  Pratt  knew  it?  I  waited. 

"  What  you  have  told  me  is  no  reason  for  giv- 
ing up  what  belongs  to  me,"  angrily  returned 
Marian.  "And  I  must  once  more  remind  you 
that  I  am  Miss  Farrar  now." 

"  It  is  a  reason,  and  a  good  one.  I  have  told 
you  why  your  mother  would  never  have  made 
use  of  that  paper ;  and  if  you  turn  against  that 
sweet  young  lady,  who  was  so  good  to  you,  noth- 
ing but  sorrow  will  come  of  it." 

"It's  all  nonsense  saying  ma  would  not  have 
made  use  of  it.  How  could  she,  when  pa  had 
the  paper  in  his  own  possession  ?" 

"I  believe  he  only  had  it  among  the  letters 
and  papers  she  wished  to  be  sent  him  after  her 
death.  She  would  never  have  used  it  if  she  had 
known  it  was  legal,  because — you  force  me  to  say 
so  —  she  knew  that  she  was  not  worthy  to  be 
called  his  wife!" 

"You  are  very  cruel  and  wicked  to  say  such 
things,  and  you  shall  not  go  on  !"  ejaculated  Mar- 
ian, with  flaming  cheeks.  "A  pretty  sister  yon 
must  be,  to  talk  in  that  way!" 

Mrs.  Pratt  wrung  her  hands,  crying  bitterly. 

"  I  loved  her  through  it  all ;  she  knew  I  did  ; 
and  I've  done  my  duty  by  you  ;  but  I  cannot  see 
that  dear  young  lady  turned  out  of  house  and 
home,  without — " 

"Good  gracious,  aunt,  how  you  talk!  As 
though  I  were  going  to  turn  her  out  of  house  and 
home,  when  Miss  Haddon  knows  how  generously 
I  have  behaved,  if  she  would  acknowledge  it!" 

I  took  Mrs.  Pratt's  hand  in  mine,  and  look- 
ing into  her  eyes,  solemnly  asked, 

' '  Will  you  tell  me  the  truth,  Mrs.  Pratt  ?  Was 
there  anything  in  your  sister's  life  which  prevent- 
ed her  marriage  with  Mr.  Farrar  being  a  legal 
one  ?" 

"I  can't  say  so  much  as  that,  miss  —  she 
wasn't  married  to  anybody  else ;  but  he  knew, 
and  she  knew,  that  she  was  not  worthy  to  claim 
a  wife's — " 

"  That's  quite  enough,  aunt,"  interrupted  Mar- 
ian. "They  are  my  rights;  and  I've  told  you 
over  and  over  again  that  I  don't  mean  to  give 
my  rights  up.  It  looks  as  if  you  were  envious 
of  my  good  fortune — it  really  does.  Not  that  it 
will  make  any  difference  to  me  in  what  I  mean 
to  do  by-and-by,"  she  added,  largely.  "  I  intend 
to  make  you  and  Mrs.  Pratt  a  handsome  allow- 
ance; and  some  of  these  da}-s  Susy  shall  come 
down  and  see  Fairview." 

"Not  a  penny;  your  uncle  and  me  wouldn't 
take  a  penny  of  the  money,  if  we  were  starv- 
ing!" 

"Ah,  you  will  think  better  of  it  by-and-by," 
complacently  returned  Marian.  ' '  And  you  won't 
find  that  I  shall  draw  back  from  my  word.  Your 
behavior  to-day  won't  make  any  difference  to  me, 
though  some  people  wouldn't  notice  you  again 
after  it." 

Mrs.  Pratt  drew  her  shawl  about  her  with 
trembling  hands,  and  turned  toward  the  door. 

"Don't  go  away  like  that,  aunt.  You  haven't 
seen  anything.  Let  me  show  you  the  conserva- 
tory, and  the — " 

But  Mrs.  Pratt  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and 
was  gone  before  Marian  could  prevent  her.  The 
latter  stood  for  a  moment  looking  doubtfully  at 
me,  then  said,  a  little  consciously, 
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"  I  suppose  it's  no  use  risking  you  not  to  men- 
tion what  aunt  said,  Miss  Haddon  ?" 

"It  would  be  no  use,  if  my  mentioning  it 
would  be  of  any  service  to  Lilian,"!  replied. 
"But  as  I  do  not  wish  to  give  her  unnecessary 
pain,  I  will  not  tell  her — at  any  rate  for  the 
present." 

"  Nor  Mrs.  Tipper  ?" 

"No,  unless  I  at  any  time  see  more  necessity 
for  telling  her  than  I  do  now,"  I  said,  as  I  quit- 
ted the  room. 

I  was  not  a  little  disturbed  by  what  Mrs.  Pratt 
had  revealed.  It  seemed  doubly  hard  that  Lil- 
ian's mother  should  be  displaced  by  a  woman 
whom  her  own  sister  acknowledged  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  wife.  In  my  anxiety,  I 
put  a  few  cautious  words  to  Mr.  Markham  in  a 
few  minutes'  tete-a-tete  I  contrived  during  one 
of  his  visits  :  but  I  only  got  a  few  cautious  words 
iu  return,  and  the  information  that  the  Scotch 
marriage  was  undoubtedly  a  legal  one. 

Meantime  I  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  re- 
mind Marian  that  she  was  not  mistress  of  Fair- 
view  until  the  legal  formalities  were  gone  through 
which  should  put  her  in  possession.  She  had  at 
once  commenced  to  assume  the  dignity  of  the 
position,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  servants 
to  order  when  they  became  too  openly  oblivious 
of  it.  Nor,  indeed,  did  she  hesitate  to  point  it 
out  to  J  Allan,  when  the  latter  for  a  moment  for- 
got the  change  in  her  position,  and  gave  some 
little  order  to  the  servants.  But  with  Lilian  it 
was  only  a  momentary  and  quite  natural  forget- 
fulness.  Her  reign  had  hitherto  been  so  supreme 
and  undisputed  at  Fairview,  that  she  could  not 
all  at  once  get  accustomed  to  the  altered  aspect 
of  affairs.  But  her  apologies  were  very  gra- 
ciously accepted. 

"Don't  say  a  word,  dear,  it's  a  wonder  you 
don't  forget  oftener ;  and  I'm  sure  no  one  could 
be  nicer  than  you  are  about  it,  no  one!"  And 
she  was  candid  enough  to  add,  "I'm  not  sure 
that  I  should  have  taken  it  so  well  as  you  do 
myself,  though  I  know  how  to  behave  as  well  as 
most  people;  and  no  one  shall  say  I  can't  be 
generous  now." 

I  believe  that  she  did  honestly  try  to  be  what 
she  considered  generous.  But  her  conception 
of  generosity !  Poor  Lilian  found  Marian's  gen- 
erosity and  good-nature  a  great  deal  harder  to 
bear  than  her  reverses  just  now. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
MARIAN'S  GENEROSITY. 

MARIAN  was,  I  believe,  genuinely  disappointed 
at  Lilian's  decision  to  leave  Fairview  and  retire 
with  her  aunt  to  some  cottage  home. 

"It  will  look  so!"  she  ejaculated  again  and 
again,  which  words  perhaps  best  expressed  her 
sentiments  upon  the  point.  "People  might 
think  I  had  not  been  inclined  to  behave  hand- 
somely toward  you,  you  know  ;  but  I'm  sure  no 
one  could  offer  more  fairly  than  I  do.  There's 
the  run  of  the  place,  and  a  carriage  to  ride  out 
in,  and  your  keep,  and  all  that ;  besides  two  hun- 
dred a  year  to  spend  as  you  please.  /  had  only 
two  hundred  a  year  to  do  everything  with,  you 
know,  before  pa  died.  And  if  that  isn't  enough 
— well,  I  shouldn't  perhaps  mind  saying — " 


"It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than  enough," 
murmured  poor  Lilian.  "Only  I  must  be  with 
my  dear  aunt  wherever  she  is,  and  she  prefers 
having  a  home  of  her  own,  however  humble. 
Do  you  not,  auntie?" 

Mrs.  Tipper  was  very  decided  upon  that  point, 
and  Marian  did  not  object.  "Auntie"  was 
quite  welcome  to  consult  her  own  taste  in  the 
matter.  Indeed,  Marian  was  more  ready  to  fall 
in  with  the  little  lady's  desire  to  leave  Fairview 
than  it  was,  under  the  circumstances,  quite  po- 
lite to  be. 

"But  for  you,  dear^  it  is  altogether  different," 
she  went  on  to  urge.  "  You  are  young,  and  have 
been  brought  up  like  a  lady ;  and  it  really  seems 
quite  cruel  for  you  to  be  going  to  live  at  a  cottage, 
when  there's  such  a  home  as  this  offered  you." 

"I  should  prefer  being  with  my  aunt,"  re- 
peated Lilian,  with  flushed  cheeks,  turning  her 
eyes,  full  of  tears,  lovingly  toward  the  little  lady, 
who  nodded  and  smiled  as  though  to  say,  "  Do 
not  fear  my  being  wounded  by  anything  that  is 
said,  my  dear.  I  shall  only  be  troubled  when 
you  are." 

"You  haven't  tried  it  yet,  dear,"  sagely  re- 
turned Marian;  "and  you  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  live  like  poor  people.  Think  better  of  it ; 
and  I  will  have  a  distang-gay  lady  to  go  about 
with  us ;  and  we  will  fill  the  place  with  company, 
and  have  lots  of  gayeties.  Do,  pray,  think  what 
you  will  be  giving  up  before  you  make  up  your 
mind." 

But  she  found  that  Lilian  was  not  to  be  tempt- 
ed, and  Marian  was  at  length  brought  to  see  that 
her  arguments  were  of  no  avail.  So  I  think  she 
satisfied  herself  with  the  reflection  that  she  had 
done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  her,  only  stip- 
ulating that  Lilian  should  acknowledge  her  gen- 
erosity to  "people,"  as  she  indefinitely  termed 
the  Fairview  world. 

"It  is  only  fair  that  it  should  be  made  known 
that  I  was  ready  to  act  generously,  you  know." 

Lilian  promised  that  it  should  be  made  known. 
Moreover,  when  at  length  matters  were  finally 
settled,  Marian  begged  Lilian  to  take  anything 
which  she  had  a  fancy  for  with  her. 

' '  I  mean,  of  course,  the  things  that  have  been 
given  to  you,  you  know,"  she  said,  a  little  hur- 
riedly, as  though  afraid  that  her  generosity  might 
be  interpreted  too  literally,  adding,  with  a  little 
laugh,  "If  you  took  everything  you  fancied, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  at  Fairview,  I  expect. 
But  there,  just  say  what  is  yours,  and  I  will  take 
your  word  for  it !"  she  ejaculated,  in  another  out- 
burst of  good-nature. 

If  it  had  been  left  to  Lilian,  very  little  would 
have  been  taken  from  Fairview.  But  it  was  not 
left  to  her ;  and  Mrs.  Tipper  and  I  were  more 
business-like,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  secure  for 
Lilian  not  a  few  valuables.  That  little  lady  rec- 
ollected a  great  many  things  which  had  been 
named  by  Mr.  Farrar  as  gifts  to  his  child.  Fort- 
unately for  her,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing about  any  new  purchases  which  he  made  to 
add  to  the  glories  of  Fairview  as  presents  to 
Lilian.  In  fact,  had  we  kept  strictly  to  the  let- 
ter of  Marian's  offer,  and  taken  whatever  had 
been  given  to  Lilian,  we  might  have  carried  away 
nearly  everything  the  house  contained.  As  it 
was,  we  did  not  scruple  to  claim  a  great  deal. 
Her  mother's  jewellery  ;  a  nice  little  collection  of 
pictures ;  the  grand  piano,  which  had  been  a  birth- 
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day  present ;  and  an  endless  assortment  of  valu- 
ables, even  to  a  new  silver  dinner-service.  For 
the  last  we  were  indebted  to  Saunders,  who  re- 
minded Mrs.  Tipper  and  Lilian  that  Mr.  Farrar 
had  mentioned  at  the  dinner-table  having  ordered 
the  new  pattern  expressly  for  his  daughter,  by- 
and-by  naming  the  cost.  Poor  Mr.  Farrar !  it 
is  pitiful  to  reflect  how  glad  we  were  to  avail 
ourselves  of  his  little  ostentatious  speeches  for 
the  benefit  of  his  child. 

But,  in  spite  of  herself,  Marian  began  to  look 
very  grave  and  anxious  as  one  tiling  after  anoth- 
er was  eagerly  named  by  the  servants  as  "  Miss 
Lilian's."  They  had  got  scent  of  what  was  go- 
ing on,  and  were  eager  to  give  evidence  of  this  or 
that  having  been  given  to  her.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  generous,  and  strove  hard  with 
herself.  But  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  of 
a  suite  of  diamonds,  she  could  control  herself  no 
longer,  nervously  questioning  as  to  the  evidence 
of  its  having  been  a  gift  to  Lilian's  mother.  Was 
the  inscription  inside  the  case  —  "To  my  dear 
wife,  on  our  wedding-day  " — sufficient  to  make 
the  diamonds  Lilian's  ?  and  would  Lilian  mind 
repeating  his  exact  words  when  her  father  put 
them  into  her  hands  on  her  last  birthday  ? 

"Of  course,  I  only  want  what  is  right;  but 
she  wasn't  his  wife,  you  know  ;  so  it  couldn't  be 
their  wedding-day,"  anxiously  ejaculated  Marian, 
her  eyes  dwelling  fondly  upon  the  jewels  in  their 
open  cases. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Lilian  fled  at  the  first 
words,  and  we  had  Kobert  Wentworth  to  help 
us,  so  we  battled  courageously  for  the  diamonds, 
and  at  length  gained  the  da}-.  Marian  was 
obliged  to  yield,  though  she  did  so  with  a  sigh 
over  "pa's  extravagance."  "He  never  gave 
diamonds  to  ma !  Why,  Lilian  will  have  quite 
a  large  fortune  to  take  away,  with  one  thing  and 
another!"  Then,  in  reply  to  some  allusion  from 
Mr.  Wentworth  about  the  fortune  Lilian  was 
leaving,  he  was  sharply  reminded  that  it  was  not 
hers  to  leave.  "People  seem  to  forget  that  it's 
only  my  rights,  and  if  it  were  not  for  my  gener- 
osity things  would  be  very  different  for  Lilian." 
For  she  was,  I  think,  beginning  to  feel  that  her 
generosity  was  not  sufficiently  recognized,  and 
it  required  some  little  encouragement  in  the  way 
of  being  appreciated  to  keep  it  alive. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Tipper  and  I  were  quietly  at 
work  in  search  of  a  cottage.  We  succeeded  be- 
yond our  expectations,  being  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  pretty  little  place  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
neighbor  village  at  a  very  moderate  rent,  llobert 
Wentworth  giving  us  material  assistance  in  the 
negotiations.  Having  overcome  the  dear  little 
woman's  scruples  about  accepting  half  of  my 
fifty  pounds  as  my  share  toward  the  first  three 
months'  house-keeping,  we  gave  ourselves  np  to 
the  business  of  furnishing;  and  in  this  also 
Robert  Wentworth  was  of  much  assistance  to 
us,  though  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  besides 
myself  attributed  it  to  anything  warmer  than 
friendship.  Becky  and  I  and  a  couple  of  work- 
people were  busily  engaged  from  morning  till 
night  in  arranging  and  making  ready,  in  order 
that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  getting  away  from 
Fail-view  before  Marian's  good-nature  altogether 
collapsed.  Lilian  was  becoming  very  anxious  to 
take  her  departure,  and  it  was  evident  that  to 
Mrs.  Tipper  herself  the  change  would  be  a  very 
welcome  one. 


"To  tell  the  truth,  my  dear,  it  will  be  a  real 
blessing  to  me  to  live  in  a  small  house,  and  bo 
able  to  go  into  my  own  kitchen  again, "she  con- 
fided to  me.  "You  and  the  dear  child  will  be 
the  company  in  the  parlor ;  and  I  shall  rnnke  the 
puddings  and  pies,  and  know  what's  in  them!" 
she  ejaculated,  enjoying  her  little  jest. 

Of  course  I  did  not  mean  to  be  idle,  though  I 
agreed  that  the  dear  little  lady  should  reign  su- 
preme in  the  kitchen.  Becky  was  to  be  our 
factotum  ;  and  very  proud  she  was  of  the  posi- 
tion, making  it  very  evident  that  Fairview  had 
altogether  lost  its  attractions  for  her  now.  We 
began  to  plume  ourselves  upon  having  quite  a 
little  model  home,  where  nothing  but  love  and 
peace  would  be  admitted.  Ah  me !  it  was  as 
well  we  should  think  so ! 

It  was  a  very  pretty  if  somewhat  fantastically 
built  cottage,  which  had  been  erected  for  an  or- 
namental lodge  at  the  entrance  of  a  fine  estate, 
the  property  of  an  old  but  impoverished  family, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  hammer  and  sold 
in  separate  portions.  The  house  itself — a  fine 
old  place,  built  m  one  of  the  Tudor  reigns — stood 
on  an  eminence  some  two  miles  distant,  and  had 
been  taken  on  lease  by  some  benevolent  lady  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  home  for  girls  who  had 
suffered  imprisonment,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
their  further  degradation. 

Our  cottage  was  situated  just  out  of  the  village, 
which  lay  in  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on 
the  side  of  which  stood  the  house  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  being  visible  from  one  part  of  the 
Fairview  grounds,  and  which  I  so  coveted  for 
my  married  life  with  Philip.  A  little  to  the 
left,  at  the  back  of  our  cottage,  still  stood  a  por- 
tion of  the  fine  old  woods,  as  they  had  been  for 

many  a  generation,  of  the  A family.  The 

land  on  the  other  side  of  what  had  once  been 
the  avenue  had  been  turned  into  hop-fields,  and 
so  forth.  In  front  of  the  cottage  the  space  had 
been  so  much  encroached  upon  that  what  had 
once  been  a  fine  private  road  was  now  but  a 
narrow  lane.  Branching  from  that  lane,  on  the 
right  was  the  village,  and  on  the  left  another 
lane  leading  to  a  field,  through  which  there  was  a, 
right  of  way  to  the  rail  way -station ;  and  from 
the  stile  of  that  field  ran  two  paths,  the  lane  I 
have  mentioned  passing  the  cottage  and  on  to 
the  village,  and  another  lane  at  right  angles  with 
it  leading  through  the  woods. 

There  was  some  little  talk  of  my  house  soon 
being  in  the  market,  said  the  work-people,  to 
whom  I  was  curious  enough  to  put  a  few  ques- 
tions about  it.  The  lease  was  expiring,  it  seemed, 
and  the  present  residents  did  not  intend  to  re- 
new it.  This  was  news  indeed.  If,  by  good 
fortune,  Philip  arrived  in  time  to  secure  it,  how 
delightful  it  would  be,  the  two  others  I  most 
cared  for  in  the  world  living  so  near  us !  How 
delightful  to  be  able  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
the  kindness  I  had  received  in  some  better  way 
than  by  words !  Then  I  pleased  myself  with  an- 
other pretty  picture  of  the  future,  in  which  Lil- 
ian and  Ilobert  Wentworth  were  the  principal 
figures. 

That  Lilian  would  very  long  remain  as  de- 
pressed as  she  now  was,  1  did  not  believe ;  her 
mind  was  a  too  healthy  one  for  that.  Indeed, 
the  reaction  had  already  set  in.  After  the  first 
shock  was  got  over,  she  was,  I  think,  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
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regret  she  suffered  on  account  of  the  loss  of  her 
lover.  It  might  be  that  she  was  beginning  to 
realize  the  fact  that  her  love  for  him  had  never 
really  been  what  she  had  imagined  it.  In  one 
point  she  was  mistaken.  She  believed  that  he 
also  had  deceived  himself,  and  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  he  did  not  love  her,  and  never  had. 

/  knew  that  Arthur  Trafford  was  in  truth  suf- 
fering the  keenest  misery  in  his  efforts  to  tear 
himself  away  from  her.  He  loved  her  better 
than  all  the  world,  except  himself;  and  although 
he  had  not  sufficient  manliness  and  moral  cour- 
age to  make  an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  I 
was  glad  to  see  he  had  the  grace  to  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  part  he  was  playing.  I  could 
not  help  being  a  little  amused  by  Mrs.  Tipper's 
mild  suggestions,  in  the  midst  of  his  wild  ravings 
against  his  miserable  fate.  Indeed,  her  very 
practical  advice  about  looking  for  work,  and 
never  blaming  fate  or  giving  np  hope  as  long  as 
he  had  youth  and  strength  and  his  two  hands  to 
use,  was  not  the  lightest  punishment  he  had  just 
now  to  bear,  Lilian  being  present,  sitting  white 
and  silent  with  downcast  eyes.  I  think  he  was 
almost  driven  to  the  verge  of  entreating  her  to 
share  his  poverty  and  challenge  fortune  with 
him  ;  but  he  did  not  get  beyond  the  verge.  Mar- 
ian silently  watched  with  keen  eyes  and  height- 
ened color,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  read  her 
thoughts.  She  still  found  her  position  at  Fair- 
view  a  somewhat  anomalous  one,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  find  it  so  as  long  as  Lilian  remained 
there,  the  latter  being  treated  as  mistress,  and 
she  herself  as  much  as  possible  ignored  by  the 
servants. 

It  was,  I  think,  some  little  relief  to  ns  all  when 
the  cottage  was  declared  ready  for  occupation. 
Mrs.  Tipper  and  I  contrived  to  spare  Lilian  the 
leave-takings  and  final  wrench  of  separation  from 
the  home  she  had  always  been  taught  to  con- 
sider her  own.  We  invited  her  to  go  to  look  at 
the  progress  of  our  work ;  and  once  there,  we 
hinted  that  she  might  just  as  well  remain  at  the 
cottage.  There  need  be  no  returning  to  Fair- 
view  unless  she  desired  it.  As  we  had  hoped, 
Lilian  was  only  too  glad  to  avail  herself  of  the 
suggestion,  unconsciously  showing  how  much  she 
had  dreaded  a  parting  scene.  So  we  three  took 
tea  together  in  the  little  parlor,  which  was  to 
serve  as  dining-room.  Our  drawing-room,  as  we 
jestingly  called  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
was  left  unfinished,  for  Lilian  and  me  to  ar- 
range according  to  our  own  taste — in  truth,  to  af- 
ford some  occupation  for  the  former's  hands  and 
thoughts,  and  to  leave  no  time  for  dwelling  upon 
by-gones,  at  any  rate  for  a  while.  Mrs.  Tipper 
and  Becky  had  contrived  to  make,  it  appear  quite 
a  festive  occasion,  the  tea-table  being  spread 
with  all  sorts  of  little  home-made  dainties,  which 
we  felt  bound  to  make  a  demonstration  of  enjoy- 
ing, and  I  verily  believe  did  enjoy  a-  great  deal 
more  than  we  were  conscious  of  <loing,  so  pleas- 
ant was  the  contrast  with  the  meals  we  had  lat- 
terly partaken  at  Fairview.  We  could  now  free- 
ly show  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  that  it- 
self was  no  slight  boon,  after  being  obliged  to 
pick  and  choose  our  words,  as  we  had  been  in 
Marian's  presence. 

Afterward  I  left  Lilian  with  Mrs.  Tipper :  I 
knew  that  she  would  put  aside  her  own  feelings 
in  her  desire  to  please  the  dear  little  mistress  of 
the  cottage,  by  showing  an  interest  in  the  ar- 


rangements which  had  been  made,  etc. ;  and  I 
had  to  set  forth  for  Fairview  again,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  excuses  I  could  for  Lilian's  non- 
return. 

I  found  Marian  very  much  inclined  to  take 
offense  at  the  method  of  quitting  Fairview.  Of 
course  she  would  have  sent  Lilian  in  the  carriage 
in  a  proper  way ;  and  she  ought  to  have  been 
allowed  to  show  people  what  her  feeling  in  the 
matter  was. 

"  Goingoff  in  that  way  makes  itlook  as  though 
I  had  not  been  inclined  to  treat  Lilian  handsome- 
ly ;  and  I  call  it  very  unfair  toward, me." 

I  intimated  that  Mrs.  Tipper  and  I  had  hoped 
to  spare  Lilian's  feelings  in  leaving  the  home  she 
had  been  taught  to  consider  her  own. 

"  But  I  think  my  feelings  ought  to  have  been 
consulted  too,  Miss  Haddon.  It's  all  very  well 
to  talk  of  Lilian's  feelings ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to 
let  people  think  I' don't  want  to  do  right,"  she 
repeated,  walking  to  and  fro  amidst  her  gorgeous 
surroundings.  "Of  course  the}'  will  think  so, 
now  she  has  gone  off  in  that  way,  and  all  my 
generosity  goes  for  nothing !  Besides,  I  was  not 
prepared  to  be  left  alone  in  this  sudden  way,  the 
servants  all  as  upstart  and  imp'ertinent  as  ever 
they  can  be.  And  I  haven't  been  able  to  engage 
a  lady-companion  yet." 

In  truth,  Miss  Farrar — I  suppose  I  must  give 
her  the  name  now — had  found  well-born  ladies 
(she  had  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  lady 
she  sought  should  be  well-born  as  well  as  every- 
thing else  that  was  desirable  in  a  companion) 
were  either  at  a  premium  just  then,  or  they  did 
not  incline  toward  Fairview,  for  she  had  not  as 
yet  succeeded  in  finding  one  after  her  own  heart. 
In  her  difficulty,  she  extended  the  olive-branch 
to  me,  beginning  by  a  little  pointedly  reminding 
me  that  the  burden  was  already  heavy  enough 
upon  Mrs.  Tipper's  shoulders,  and  opining  that 
I  should  no  doubt  be  glad  of  something  to^do. 

"I  shouldn't  mind  paying  you  a  pound  a  week 
till  I  got  suited;  and, "she  was  good  enough  to 
add,  "we  don't  know  but  what  a  permanent  en- 
gagement might  come  about  if  we  get  on  to- 
gether." 

I  declined  with  as  good  a  grace  as  I  could, 
politely  but  very  decidedly ;  and  then  went  up- 
stairs to  label  the  boxes  and  parcels  which  were 
to  be  sent  down  to  the  cottage,  and  make  sundry 
other  arrangements  for  a  final  flitting. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MRS.  CIIICIIESTER'S  ARRANGEMENT. 

WHEN,  an  hour  later,  I  re-entered  the  draw- 
ing-room to  make  my  adieu  to  Miss  Farrar,  I 
found  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  altogether 
changed.  She  was  lounging  in  her  favorite  atti- 
tude of  negligent  ease,  in  a  low  chair,  playing 
with  the  appendages  to  her  watch-chain,  and  op- 
posite to  her  sat  Mrs.  Chichester. 

Marian  did  not  give  me  time  to  speak,  hurried- 
ly commencing,  with  haughty  graciousness,  the 
moment  I  entered  the  room, 

"  Oh,  it  is  Miss  Haddon.  Come  in,  Miss  Had- 
don. I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you  ;  but  I  have 
been  thinking  the  matter  over  since  I  spoke  to 
you,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
shall  not  require  your  services.  The  truth  is,  I 
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could  not  feel  quite  sure  that  you  would  suit  me, 
and  therefore  I  have  made  another  arrangement 
— a  much  more  satisfactory  one." 

For  a  moment  I  did  not  quite  comprehend  the 
state  of  affairs,  asking  myself  if  she  could  have 
•  so  far  misinterpreted  my  words  as  to  suppose 
that  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to  remain  with  her. 
Then  the  truth  flashed  upon  me,  and  I  calmly 
replied, 

"  It  is  quite  possible  I  might  not  have  suited 
you,  Miss  Farrar.  If,  as  I  suppose,  you  have 
made  an  arrangement  for  Mrs.  Chichester  to  re- 
side with  yon,  I  believe  yon  will  find  her  much 
more  amenable  and  easy  to  get  on  with  than  I 
might  prove  to  be." 

Marian  looked  at  me  doubtfully,  not  quite 
sure  whether  to  interpret  my  words  favorably  or 
not.  Mrs.  Chichester's  lips  closed  tightly  for  a 
moment,  then  she  said,  with  her  accustomed  gen- 
tleness and  suavity, 

"The  arrangement  between  Miss  Farrar  and 
myself  is  so  essentially  different  from  ordinary  en- 
gagements, Miss  Haddon ;  simply  a  friendly  one." 

"Yes,  indeed," said  Marian,  with  a  grand  air. 
"Accepting  an  occasional  little  offering"  (here 
I  knew  she  was  quoting)  "is  quite  different  from 
receiving  a  salary,  you  know." 

I  cheerfully  agreed  that  it  was  different,  and 
was  mischievous  enough  to  congratulate  "Miss 
Farrar  "  upon  having  found  so  disinterested  a 
friend  in  the  time  of  need. 

With  heightened  color,  Mrs.  Chichester  ex- 
plained that  she  had  only  done  what  any  mod- 
erately good-natured  person  would  do,  in  offering 
to  stay  with  one  who  had  been  deserted  by  those 
who  ought  not  to  have  deserted  her. 

"Yes;  that's  what  I  call  it!"  said  Marian, 
eagerly  catching  at  the  word.  "I've  been  de- 
serted by  those  who  ought  not  to  have  deserted 
me!  And  here's  Caroline,  that  I  never  cared 
for,  and  who  I  thought  never  cared  for  me,  turns 
out  my  best  friend.  Caroline  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  me  from  the  beginning,  only  she  was 
afraid  of  showing  it,  in  case  Lilian  should  be 
jealous.  But  since  my  sister  has  chosen  to  de- 
sert me  as  she  has,  she  can't  complain  about  my 
choosing  a  fresh  friend.  As  you  know,  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  make  things  pleasant  for  Lil- 
ian. No  one  in  the  world  could  act  more  gen- 
erously than  I  have  done  to  her.  Any  one  might 
tell  that,  by  the  heaps  and  heaps  of  things  which 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  house,  without  my 
saying  a  word.  And  then  the  piano,  when  it 
was  found  that  it  would  have  to  be  sold  on  ac- 
count of  being  too  large  for  the  cottage,  I  paid 
the  price  it  cost  two  years  ago.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  a  second-hand  piano,  Caro- 
line !  I  shouldn't  mind  if  I'd  been  treated  ac- 
cordingly. But  to  go  away  like  this,  without  so 
much  as  saying  thank  you !  As  Caroline  says, 
it  is  treating  one  too  bad ;  it  really  is !" 

I  glanced  smilingly  at  Caroline's  flushed  face, 
and  then  wished  them  good-afternoon. 

"I  hear  that  you  are  going  to  stay  at  the  cot- 
tage, Miss  Haddon  ?" 

"For  three  or  four  months  I  am,  Mrs.  Chich- 
ester." 

"  Until  you  find  another  engagement,  I  pre- 
sume?" she  asked,  eying  me  curiously. 

"Until  I  make  another  engagement,"  I  smil- 
ingly replied. 

But  the  "  three  or  four  months"  had  aroused 


her  suspicions,  though  I  did  not  perceive  in  what 
way. 

"You  have  made  the  best  of  your  sojourn  at 
Fairview,  Miss  Haddon,"  soft ry. 

"The  very  best,  Mrs.  Chichester,"  was  my 
cheerful  response.  Although  I  did  not  see  the 
whole  of  her  meaning,  as  I  was  to  see  it  later, 
I  knew  enough  to  be  sure  the  drift  of  it  was  not 
very  friendly.  One  thing  was  very  palpable  — 
I  made  no  advance  in  Mrs.  Chichester's  good 
graces. 

They  followed  me  to  the  hall  with  messages 
for  Lilian. 

"I  can't  forget  that  she's  pa's  daughter,  you 
know,"  said  Marian,  once  more  striving  to"  be 
generous.  "Give  my  love  to  her,  and  tell  her 
not  to  hesitate  about  sending  for  anything  she 
may  require  from  the  garden,  or  what  not ;  she 
will  miss  things  so  at  first,  you  know.  And  I 
don't  see  why  she  shouldn't  have  milk ;  cook 
said  we  have  more  than  she  can  use  just  now. 
If  we  go  on  keeping  two  cows,  she  shall  always 
have  it.  And  say  that  the  very  first  time  we 
drive  out  I  will  call  at  the  cottage." 

Saunders,  who  opened  the  door  for  me,  drew 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  he  strove  to  stammer 
out  a  message  to  the  "dear  young  mistress." 

"  Of  course  you  will  come  to  see  her  ;  she  will 
be  desirous  to  hear  how  you  are  getting  on,  Saun- 
ders," I  replied,  beginning  to  find  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  my  own  courage.  But  there  was 
more  to  try  me  yet.  Before  I  could  make  my 
escape,  every  servant  employed  in  or  about  the 
house  had  crowded  into  the  hall,  down  to  Tom, 
the  garden-boy. 

"  Tell  the  dear  young  mistress  our  hearts  ache 
for  her."  "Tell  her  there  isn't  one  here  as 
wouldn't  go  barefoot  to  serve  her.  God  bless 
her ! "  "Tell  her  her  kindness  to  mother  will  nev- 
er be  forgotten  as  long  as  I  live."  "  Why  didn't 
she  let  us  say  good-bye,  Miss  Haddon  ?"  "  Why 
didn't  she  shake  hands  with  us  before  she  wenr, 
miss  ?" — they  asked,  one  after  the  other. 

The  wisdom  of  our  getting  her  away  as  we 
did  was  manifest  enough. 

"It  would  have  been  more  than  she  could 
have  borne,'*  I  replied,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  But 
it  will  do  her  good  to  hear  of  your  showing  so 
much  kindly  feeling,  though  she  never  doubted 
your  attachment  to  her.  And  of  course  she  ex- 
pects that  you  will  all  go  to  see  her." 

"Ay,  that  we  will !" 

Then  I  got  my  own  share  of  parting  good 
wishes  as  we  shook  hands  all  round,  not  at  all 
disturbed  in  the  process  by  the  sudden  slamming 
of  the  drawing-room  door  and  the  violent  ring- 
ing of  a  bell. 

Satisfactory  as  it  all  was  from  one  point  of 
view,  I  congratulated  myself  upon  having  con- 
trived to  spare  Lilian  this  scene,  as  well  as  the 
final  good-bye  to  the  home  that  ought  to  have 
been  her  own. 

I  turned  from  the  main  road  and  walked  slow- 
ly down  across  the  fields  at  the  back  of  Fairview 
until  I  reached  the  stile  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 
Then  seating  myself  upon  the  cross  step,  I  yield- 
ed to  a  little  sentiment,  telling  myself  that  there 
must  be  no  such  indulgence  at  the  cottage  for 
some  time  to  come.  We  needed  our  full  share 
of  common-sense  to  keep  the  atmosphere  healthy. 
It  was  all  very  well  trying  to  assume  philosophic 
airs  about  wealth ;  it  did  very  well  in  my  own 
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case,  for  instance ;  but  I  really  could  not  see  that 
it  was  better  for  Lilian  to  lose  her  large  fortune 
— and  so  lose  it.  Into  what  different  channels 
would  the  money  have  passed  from  her  hands, 
how  different  a  class  of  people  would  have  been 
benefited  from  those  who  would  now  be  the  re- 
cipients of  it !  Granted  that  Lilian  herself  might 
be  as  happy  in  the  future  as  though  she  possess- 
ed a,  large  income,  how  many  would  be  the  worse 
for  her  not  possessing  it !  The  other  was  already 
developing  a  mean  nature,  and  would  grudge  ex- 
penditure upon  anything  which  did  not  immedi- 
ately minister  to  her  own  gratification.  And  so 
forth  and  so  forth  I  complained  to  myself  in  the 
short-sighted  way  with  which  many  of  us  are  apt 
to  judge  when  looking  at  a  question  from  one 
point; of  view  only.  I  did  not  even  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  fortune 
had  already  brought  about  one  good  effect — that 
of  making  Arthur  Trafford  appear  in  his  true 
colors,  and  so  sparing  Lilian  from  much  misery 
in  the  future. 

"How  did  she  bear  it,  Miss  Haddon ?" 

I  looked  up  to  find  Robert  Wentworth  stand- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  stile.  I  rose,  shook 
hands,  and  replied, 

"As  you  might  expect  she  would.  But  we 
contrived  to  spare  her  a  final  parting  scene," 
going  on  to  tell  him  how  we  had  managed  it. 

"A  good  idea.  And  Mrs.  Chichester  has 
stepped  in,  has  she?"  he  added,  musingly. 
"Well,  I  suppose  that  might  have  been  expect- 
ed too.  Trafford  will  have  a  useful  ally." 

I  told  him  of  the  offer  I  had  received,  smiling 
a  little  over  the  recital. 

"  Fortunately  you  are  not  like  other  women  ; 
you  can  smile  at  that  sort  of  thing.  And  you 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  again  subjected  to  anything 
of  the  kind.  You  will  remain  at  the  cottage  as 
long  as  you  need  a  home  now?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  feeling  the 
hot  color  cover  my  face  in  my  confusion  at  hear- 
ing such  an  allusion  from  him,  wondering  not  a 
little  how  he  had  come  to  know  what  I  had  been 
so  reticent,  even  to  those  I  loved  best,  about.  His 
tone  and  look  seemed,  I  thought,  so  plainly  to 
imply  that  he  did  know. 

"But  I  suppose  that  is  forbidden  ground  just 
at  present  ?"  he  went  on,  as  I  imagined  answer- 
ing my  very  thoughts. 

"Yes,"  I  whispered,  stupidly,  shy  of  talking 
about  my  love-affair  to  him,  yet  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  shyness,  as  more  befitting  a  young,  ro- 
mantic girl  than  myself. 

"I  will  obey" — glancing  down  at  me  with 
grave  pleasantness — "if  you'  will  consent  that 
some  limit  shall  be  put  to  the  restraint.  Shall 
we  say  three  months  ?" 

I  smiled  assent.  He  really  did  know,  then ; 
even  to  the  time  Philip  was  expected.  I  did  not 
like  to  ask  him  how  he  had  gained  the  knowl- 
edge, as  that  might  lead  to  more  talk  upon  the 
subject  than  1  cared  to  enter  into.  In  fact,  I 
was  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  not  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

But  I  soon  contrived  to  account  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  my  secret.  My  engagement  was  well 
known  to  Philip's  brother  and  the  latter's  friends, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  that  Robert  Wentworth 
might  know  some  of  them.  But  however  he  had 
found  it  out,  I  was  quite  content  that  he  should 
Jiave  done  so.  It  would  be  all  the  easier  to  pave 


the  way  toward  a  friendship  between  Philip  and 
him  by-and-by.  For  the  present  I  quietly  re- 
turned to  the  subject  which  I  believed  to  be  m'ost 
interesting  to  him,  and  we  talked  over  Lilian's 
prospects  hopefully,  if  a  little  gravely,  as  we  walk- 
ed slowly  on  down  the  lane. 

"You  think  there  are  really  some  grounds  for 
hoping  that  she  may  forget  him  ?"  he  asked,  anx- 
iously. "I  should  not  judge  hers  to  be  a 
changeable  mind." 

"Changeable!  No;  if  she  had  really  loved 
Arthur  Trafford,  as  she  fancied  she  did,  there 
would  be  indeed  no  hope." 

"Fancied?" 

"Yes;  I  firmly  believe  it  was  fancy.  She 
never  loved  the  real  Arthur  Trafford ;  she  is 
only  just  beginning  to  know  him  as  he  is." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  so  far  as  she 
is  concerned ;  and  yet — constancy  in  love  and 
friendship  is  part  of  my  religion.  One  does  not 
like  to  have  that  faith  disturbed  ?" — with  what 
I  fancied  was  a  questioning  look. 

"You  forget  that  Lilian  was  almost  a  child 
when  the  acquaintance  commenced  ;  barely  six- 
teen. Though  I  hold  that  she  will  be  constant 
to  her  love,  in  even  ceasing  to  care  for  Ar- 
thur Trafford.  Do  not  you  see  that  she  has 
never  known  the  real  man  until  now  —  that,  in 
fact,  she  has  been  in  love  with  an  ideal  ?"  I  re- 
plied, under  the  impression  that  he  was  putting 
the  questions  which  he  wished  to  be  combated, 
and  willing  to  indulge  him  so  far. 

"  It  must  be  rather  hard  upon  a  man  to  dis- 
cover, after  a  long  engagement,  that  he  does  not 
accord  with  his  lady-love's  ideal — all  the  harder 
if  the  discovery  does  not  happen  to  be  made  un- 
til after  marriage,"  he  said;  "and  I  think  you 
will  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  ideal  you  talk 
about  ought  to  preserve  a  woman  from  falling  in 
love  with  the  counterfeit,  rather  than  lead  her  to 
it." 

"You  are  talking  about  a  woman,  and  I  a 
girl." 

"  You  must  not  forget  that  she  was  old  enough 
to  engage  herself  to  him.  How  if  she  had  con- 
tinued in  her  blindness  until  too  late — how  if 
she  had  become  his  wife?" 

"If  she  had  become  his  wife  before  her  eyes 
were  opened,  Lilian  would  in  time  have  recog- 
nized her  own  weakness  in  the  matter,  and 
blamed  no  one  else.  Moreover,  she  would  have 
made  a  good  wife." 

"Yes;  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  patched 
up  that  way ;  by  the  slow,  heart-breaking  proc- 
ess of  smiling  at  grief,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
And  of  course  you  mean  to  imply  that  her  fate 
would  have  its  use,  in  the  way  of  serving  as  a 
warning  to  incautious  youth  against  being  in  love 
with  ideals  ?" 

"Of  course  I  meant  no  such  thing,  and  you 
know  that  I  did  not,"  I  replied,  laughing  out- 
right. "I  should  think  there  is  need  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  ideal  in  all  love,  to  keep  it  alive." 

"Ah,  now  we  are  getting  on  to  fresh  ground," 
he  said,  enjoyably.  "Let  me  see;  the  proposi- 
tion is  that  love  needs  a  great  deal  of  the  ideal 
to  keep  it  alive ;  and  yet — ' 

But  I  was  not  going  to  indulge  him  with  a 
disquisition  upon  love ;  giving  him  a  Roland  for 
an  Oliver,  in  my  own  fashion:  "No  one  could 
be  more  glad  that  Lilian's  has  turned  out  to  be 
only  an  ideal  love  than  yourself.'' 
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"Ah,  that  is  not  spoken  with  your  usual  ac- 
curacy of  statement.  Should  you  not  rather 
have  said  that  no  one  could  be  more  sorry  than 
I  that  her  ideal  did  not  preserve  her  from — " 

"She  is  preserved  ;  and  that  is  what  you  care 
most  about." 

He  smiled.     "Well,  perhaps  it  is." 

When  \ve  arrived  at  the  turn  in  the  lane  lead- 
ing to  the  cottage,  he  took  leave  of  me.  I  did 
not  invite  him  to  go  in  with  me,  and  I  think  he 
quite  understood  my  motive  for  not  doing  so, 
this  first  evening  of  our  entrance  upon  a  new 
life.  But  he  responded  as  heartily  as  I  could 
wish,  when  I  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would 
come  as  frequently  as  he  could  to  the  cottage, 
adding  that  we  should  expect  a  great  deal  from 
him,  now  that  he  had  shown  us  how  helpful  he 
could  be  in  times  of  emergency.  "Besides,  it 
will  be  good  for  us,  I  suppose,  to  occasionally  see 
one  of  the  lords  of  creation,  lest  we  should  come 
to  forget  that  we  are  but  women." 

"Yes;  you  at  least  require  to  be  occasionally 
taken  down." 

"You  must  consider  mo  very  amiable  to  say 
that  in  my  presence." 

"Did  you  hurt  your  hand  when  you  struck  it 
upon  the  seat  the  other  day?  From  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow,  I  was  afraid  you  would  suffer 
a  little  afterward. " 

"Surely  you  did  not  call  that  temper?" 

"  Oh  dear  no ;  I  did  not  venture  to  call  it  any- 
thing. What  did  you  call  it  ?" 

"  Righteous  indignation,"  I  calmly  replied. 

" Righteous  indignation !  Oh,  indeed!  Then 
if  I  have  cause  to  be  angry  with  a  person,  it  is 
righteous  indignation  to  attack  his  friend,  and 
enforce  my  arguments  by  blows  upon  a  piece  of 
wood." 

"You  are  worse  than  usual  to-night;  but 
come  soon  to  see  Mrs.  Tipper  and  Lilian,"  I 
said,  smiling. 

"Let  us  shake  hands  upon  that." 

I  stood  looking  after  him  a  moment,  as  he 
walked  away  in  the  twilight  with  the  long,  easy, 
swinging  motion  natural  to  one  of  a  powerfully 
built  frame.  Moreover,  I  knew  that  his  mental 
power  was  at  least  in  equal  proportion  to  his 
physical  strength,  and  had  no  fears  as  to  Lilian's 
happiness  by -and -by.  The  only  drawback  to 
her  happiness  would  be  the  remembrance  of  past 
weakness,  and  that  may  not  be  the  worst  ikind 
of  drawback  one  could  have  in  the  time  of  pros- 
perity. 

As  we  sat  that  night  by  the  open  window,  the 
May  moon  flooding  the  lovely  scene  outside, 
resting,  as  I  persuaded  myself,  tenderly  on  my 
house  by  the  hill-side,  nearly  facing  us,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  village,  we  told  each  other  that 
some  people  were  not  intended  for  a  life  of  lux- 
ury and  grandeur,  and  that  we  were  of  their 
kind,  heartily  agreeing  that  we  were  now  in  our 
proper  sphere. 

Dear  little  Mrs.  Tipper  was  a  bright  example 
of  content  and  happiness.  Never  had  I  seen  her 
at  such  advantage  as  at  present.  Energetic  and 
cheerful,  company  manners  packed  away  with 
her  best  dresses,  she  was  a  happy  little  woman 
again,  bustling  about  her  small  domain  in  a 
print-dress  and  large  apron,  and  finding  a  new 
pleasure  every  ten  minutes.  There  was  not 
even  the  drawback  of  anxiety  about  Lilian  in 
her  mind. 
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She  had  confided  to  me  that  she  had  never 
felt  quite  satisfied  with  Arthur  Traffbrd  as  a  hus- 
band for  her  niece,  though  she  had  been  afraid 
to  trust  to  her  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  lest 
her  want  of  appreciation  might  arise  from  her  ig- 
norance of  society  and  its  ways  ;  but  she  quite 
shared  my  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  Lil- 
ian's getting  healthily  over  her  disappointment. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  giving  expres- 
sion to  her  real  sentiments  about  the  change  in 
her  life,  and  Lilian  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  her  aunt  at  least  could  not  be  said  to  be 
suffering  from  reverses. 

"  It  does  me  real  good  to  do  it,  my  dear ;  it 
does  indeed!"  she  ejaculated,  when  I  offered  to 
wash  the  tea-things  for  her.  "It  all  comes  so 
natural  and  handy  again.  Little  did  I  think, 
when  I  packed  up  these  and  a  few  other  things 
and  brought  them  to  brother's  unbeknown,  that  I 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  washing  them  again. 
I  couldn't  bear  to  sell  them,  because  they  were 
father's  present  to  me  on  my  wedding-day,  and 
nobody  lias  ever  washed  them  but  me.  You 
wouldn't  believe  how  fond  I  came  to  be  of  tin's 
one  with  the  little  chip  in  it,  after  washing  it  ev- 
ery day  for  thirty  years.  John,  he  used  to  be 
sitting  there  by  the  fire  with  his  pipe,"  she  went 
on,  pointing  to  a  corner,  and  evidently  seeing  in 
her  mind's  eye  the  old  cottage  home,  "and  tell- 
ing me  how  things  had  been  going  on  at  the  of- 
fice in  the  day  ;  and  the  news  out  of  the  papers 
— very  fond  of  the  papers,  John  was ;  and  he  had 
the  reading  of  them  when  the  gentlemen  had 
done  with  them.  And  I  standing  here  washing 
up  the  tea-things,  and  saying  a  word  now  and 
then  to  show  him  I  was  listening.  It  all  comes 
back  so  plain,  doesn't  it?"  she  added,  apostro- 
phizing the  cup  with  tearful  eyes.  ' '  I  can  al- 
most hear  the  cuckoo-clock  ticking  against  the 
wall." 

It  was  time  to  put  in  a  word,  which  I  did  as 
gently  as  possible,  and  she  \vas  presently  smiling 
cheerily  again. 

"You  mustn't  think  I'm  low-spirited,  dear ;  no, 
indeed.  There  was  nothing  in  those  old  times 
to  make  me  sad;  and  John's  in  heaven.  All 
this  only  reminded  me,  you  see." 

"I  hope  you  will  find  Becky  useful." 

"That  I  shall,  dear ;  she's  so  handy  and  knows 
about  things  so  much,  more  than  you  might  ex- 
pect. It  would  never  have  done  to  have  a  fine 
lad}7,  afraid  of  spoiling  her  hands,  for  a  servant 
here,  you  know."  Stopping  a  moment  to  open 
the  door  and  call  out  to  Becky,  at  work  in  the 
little  scullery  at  the  back,  "You  won't  forget  to 
order  the  currants  and  candied  peel  for  the  cake 
to-morrow,  Becky.  It  must  not  be  said  we 
hadn't  a  bit  of  home-made  cake  when  there's 
dripping  in  the  house.  A  good  thing  I  thought! 
of  ordering  tins ;  but  that's  what  I  said  to  the 
young  man.  Leave  it  to  me  to  know  what  is 
wanted  in  the  kitchen." 

"  I  won't  forget,  ma'am,"  called  out  Becky,  in 
return. 

"And,  Becky  " — trotting  to  the  door  again — • 
"  there's  bedroom  candles  and  soap  to  be  thought 
of  when  the  grocer  comes  in  the  morning.  There 
would  be  no  sense  in  having  to  send  into  the 
town  when  we  could  have  it  all  brought.  Don't 
forget  to  look  at  the  little  slate,  if  I'm  up-stairs, 
to  see  if  there's  anything  else  wanted." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  until  Lilian  and  I  at 
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last  got  her  up  to  her  bedroom,  fairly  tired  out, 
but  as  happy  as  a  queen. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  see  how  much  good  it  did 
Lilian  to  find  that  the  dear  little  woman  took  so 
kindly  to  cottage  ways. 

"How  much  worse  things  might  have  been, 
Mary !  How  thankful  I  ought  to  be !" 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  ought,  dearie." 

She  and  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  at  my  bed- 
room window,  gazing  at  the  peaceful  scene  with- 
out. My  room,  as  they  already  called  it,  was  at 
the  back  of  the  cottage,  and  the  window  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  woods  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  beautiful  open  country  on  the  other. 
But  we  tacitly  agreed  to  avoid  sentiment ;  we 
were  not  strong  enough  for  that  yet.  We  just 
let  the  outside  peace  and  quiet  steal  into  our 
hearts,  as  we  stood  there  together  for  a  few  min- 
utes, my  arm  about  her,  and  her  cheek  resting 
on  my  shoulder,  and  then  bade  each  other  good- 
night without  any  demonstration. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MRS.  TIPPER  AT   HOME. 

THE  following  day  I  took  care  to  find  employ- 
ment for  Lilian  which  would  require  the  use  of 
her  mind  as  well  as  her  hands.  Indeed,  we  were 
all  as  busy  as  bees,  there  being  a  great  deal  still 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  putting  our  little  home 
in  order.  Fortunately,  as  it  happened  for  us, 
the  builder  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  rooms 
larger  and  less  formal  in  shape  than  are  the 
generality  of  cottage  parlors,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  architect's  design  for  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  so  we  had  two  good  sitting-rooms.  Our 
drawing-room — as  we  laughingly  termed  it — gave 
ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  taste ;  and 
Mrs.  Tipper  had  begged  me  to  select  the  furni- 
ture, choose  the  paper  for  the  walls,  and  so  forth. 
I  did  my  best  in  the  way  of  endeavoring  to  make 
an  effective  background  for  the  by  no  means  few 
works  of  art  which  had  arrived  from  Fairview, 
and  were  now  to  be  unpacked  and  arranged  by 
Lilian  and  me. 

Mrs.  Tipper  had  been  a  little  disappointed  at 
my  selecting  sober  tints,  such  as  French  gray  for 
the  walls,  etc.,  confessing  that  for  her  part  she 
liked  plenty  of  color.  Indeed,  the  dear  little 
woman  too  fondly  remembered  the  best  parlor 
in  the  little  cottage  at  Holloway — where  she  in- 
formed me  gay  plumaged  birds  wandered  up  and 
down  the  walls  amidst  roses  and  tulips — to  take 
kindly  to  more  sober  tints.  And  it  required 
some  diplomacy  gracefully  to  decline  two  heavy 
lumps  of  china,  supposed  to  represent  Windsor 
Castle,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  as 
relics  of  old  times,  and  which  were  now  brought 
forth  from  their  beds  of  wool  and  presented  as 
Mrs.  Tipper's  contribution  in  the  way  of  fine 
art  for  the  drawing-room  mantel-piece,  with  the 
information  that -they  had  been  purchased  at 
Greenwich  fair,  and  brought  home  as  a  surprise 
by  "John."  But  I  contrived  to  make  it  appar- 
ent that  we  already  had  as  many  ornaments  as 
we  knew  what  to  do  with ;  and  the  happy  thought 
occurred  to  me  to  suggest  that  perhaps  she  would 
like  to  have  the  gifts  which  had  been  presented 
by  her  husband  on  the  mantel-piece  in  her  own 
room,  at  which  she  was  fain  to  confess  that 


such  had  been  her  desire.  "Only  I  thought 
you  wanted  a  little  more  color  in  the  drawing- 
room,  you  know,  dears ;  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  selfish." 

But  as  our  work  progressed  she  acknowledged 
that  the  effect  was  "elegant;"  though  I  knew 
that  term  did  not  mean  the  highest  eulogy  in  her 
estimation.  The  dainty  collection  of  Sevres  and 
Dresden,  which  had  belonged  to  Lilian's  mother, 
the  pictures,  few  valuable  books,  and  the  roses 
and  lilies  of  the  chintz,  imparted  quite  color 
enough  to  the  room  to  satisfy  us  two.  But  it 
gave  us  enough  to  do  to  arrange  it  all.  To  the 
portrait  of  Lilian's  mother,  a  really  valuable 
painting,  the  costly  work  of  a  celebrated  Acade- 
mician (another  extravagance  of  Mr.  Farrar's, 
deplored  by  Marian),  was  of  course  assigned  the 
place  of  honor.  She  must  have  been  a  very  love- 
ly woman,  of  the  delicate,  refined  type  of  beaut}', 
which  expresses  so  much  to  certain  minds,  and 
the  artist  had  evidently  worked  con  amore.  He 
had  seen  the  soul  beneath,  and  depicted  what  he 
had  seen.  I  could  well  understand  the  thought 
which  had  suggested  the  simple  white  flowing 
dress  and  loosened  hair,  with  no  ornament  save 
a  star  above  the  broad  white  brow,  and  which 
had  caused  him  so  to  pose  the  figure  as  to  im- 
part the  idea  that  it  was  floating  upward. 

I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Farrar  was  not  a  little 
disappointed  in  the  picture,  considering  the  style 
too  severe,  and  that  he  regretted  not  having  stip- 
ulated for  velvet  and  diamonds.  But  the  picture 
had  brought  fresh  fame  to  the  artist ;  crowds  of 
admirers  gathered  round  the  "Morning  Star," 
as  it  was  called,  when  it  was  on  view  at  the  Acad- 
emy, though  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  an 
ideal  rather  than  a  portrait.  To  Lilian  it  was  a 
priceless  treasure. 

Mrs.  Tipper  was  in  the  outset  a  little  afraid 
lest  Lilian  should  do  too  much  for  her  strength  ; 
but  she  presently  took  my  hint  and  objected  no 
more.  I  kept  Lilian  at  work  with  me  until  we 
were  both  too  fairly  tired  out  to  be  able  to  in- 
dulge in  any  sentimental  regrets.  Two  or  three 
days  passed  thus,  hammering  and  nailing  in  the 
mornings,  chintz-cover  making  in  the  afternoons, 
in  a  steady,  methodical,  business-like  fashion,  un- 
til it  was  evident  that  very  soon  there  would  be 
nothing  left  for  us  to  do,  if  Mrs.  Tipper  and  Becky 
remained  firm  in  their  determination  not  to  allow 
us  to  give  them  any  assistance  in  the  every-day 
work  of  the  house. 

When  our  work  was  at  length  completed,  we 
flattered  ourselves  that  a  prettier  room  than  the 
cottage  parlor  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  the 
country  round.  The  pictures  and  china,  Lilian's 
easel  and  pet  books  and  birds,  the  pretty  chintz 
furniture,  and  the  rare  flowers  which  found  their 
way  to  us,  did  indeed  form  a  very  charming 
whole — a  room  which  looked  a  great  deal  more 
like  the  home  of  a  gentlewoman  than  did  any  of 
the  rooms  at  Fairview,  the  latter  being  too  gor- 
geous in  the  way  of  gilding  and  upholstery  to  be 
fitting  receptacles  for  works  of  art. 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  at  Miss  Farrar's  very 
openly  expressed  astonishment,  when,  about  a 
fortnight  after  our  departure  from  Fairview,  she 
found  time  for  making  the  promised  call  upon 
us. 

"Well!"  she  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "you 
have  made  it  look  pretty !"  presently  adding — 
"  for  a  cottage,  you  know.  I  am  sure  you  need 
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not  mind  any  one  coming  to  see  you  here.  I 
shouldn't  mind  living  here  myself,  I  really 
shouldn't!  I  cannot  think  how  you  have  con- 
trived to  make  it  look  so  corny  fo  .'" 

Then  she  a  little  curiously  asked  to  be  shown 
the  rest  of  the  house.  And  although  all  our  art 
treasures  had  been  gathered  together  in  this  one 
room,  she  found  that  the  other  part  of  the  house 
was  well  and  prettily  furnished,  an  air  of  com- 
fort if  not  of  luxury  pervading  every  nook  and 
corner,  nothing  being  wanting  from  garret  to 
cellar. 

In  fact,  there  had  been  no  lack  of  means ; 
Mrs.  Tipper  had  money  enough  and  to  spare  for 
the  furnishing  without  drawing  upon  Lilian's 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  received  for  the 
piano.  It  had  turned  out  there  were  some  hun- 
dreds lying  in  Mrs.  Tipper's  name  at  the  bank- 
er's. She  had  not  taken  her  brother's  words  so 
literally  as  he  intended  them  to  be  taken,  draw- 
ing barely  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a  year  of  the 
two  hundred  which  had  been  settled  upon  her; 
and  consequently  it  had  been  left  to  accumulate, 
and,  as  she  smilingly  explained,  Mr.  Markham 
informed  her  there  was  quite  a  little  fortune 
awaiting  her.  "So  I've  been  saving  up  a  fort- 
une without  knowing  it,  you  see,  dears :  it  isn't 
everybody  that  does  that."  Then,  in  a  softer 
tone,  "Poor  Jacob  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
his  generosity  to  me  will  help  his  child."  Then 
seeing  Lilian's  color  rise  as  she  looked  up  with 
tear-dimmed  eyes  at  her  mother's  portrait,  and 
perhaps  perceiving  something  of  the  thought 
which  occasioned  the  emotion,  the  dear  little 
woman  went  on,  pleadingly,  and  in  a  low  voice, 
"Sometimes  I  think  that  her  love  will  plead  for 
him.  I  am  sure  that  his  love  and  kindness  to 
his  sister  will." 

Marian  peeped  in  everywhere,  and  even  found 
a  gracious  word  for  Becky,  though  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it  was  most  ungraciously  received.  I  do  not 
wish  to  lower  Becky  in  the  eyes  of  my  readers, 
and  therefore  I  will  only  say  that  for  a  few  mo- 
ments she  returned  to  the  manners  of  court  life, 
in  replying  to  Miss  Farrar's  gracious  little  speech. 

"What  a  deal  it  must  have  cost!"  again  and 
again  ejaculated  Marian.  "And  how  hard  you 
must  have  worked  to  get  it  to  look  like  this !" 

"It  has  amused  us,"  I  smilingly  replied. 

"And  a  piano,  too!" 

"Yes;  that  made  its  appearance  yesterday; 
a  present  from  an  unknown  friend,"  adding,  a 
little  mischievously,  for  in  truth  I  more  than 
guessed  that  friend  to  be  Robert  Wentworth, 
"Was  it  a  kind  thought  of  yours,  Miss  Farrar?" 

She  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  not ; 
though  she  did  not  omit  to  imply  that  she  con- 
sidered she  had  already  done  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  in  the  way  of  "kind  thoughts." 
Lilian's  quiet,  self-contained  bearing  seemed  not 
a  little  to  astonish  her.  She  had,  I  fancy,  ex- 
pected to  find  her  in  a  lachrymose  state.  So 
at  a  loss  was  she  to  account  for  it,  that  she  pres- 
ently asked  me  in  a  whisper  whether  we  had  had 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Trafford.  I  replied  in  the  neg- 
ative ;  and  in  her  satisfaction  she  was  so  far  off 
her  guard  as  to  say,  "Caroline  said  he  hadn't 
been."  And  she  turned  to  Lilian  again,  more 
gracious  than  ever. 

She  really  meant  to  be  kind,  and  looked  dis- 
appointed as  well  as  surprised  at  Lilian's  persist- 
ent refusal  to  go  to  stay  at  Fairview,  though  she 


had  had  time  to  feel  the  difference  between  her 
former  home  and  the  cottage. 

"But  you  really  must  not  bury  yourself  ia 
this  small  place ;  and  it  would  be  so  nice  for  you, 
you  know,  having  drives  and  all  that.  And 
there's  your  horse — I  won't  sell  it,  if  you  would 
like  to  ride  again.  I  wish  I  wasn't  so  frightened 
of  horses.  Caroline  says  I  should  look  splendid 
in  a  habit." 

"  I  should  not  care  to  ride  now,  thank  yon." 

"But  you  must  come  and  stay.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  all  sorts  of  gayeties  by-and-by ;  as 
soon  as  the  new  servants  are  in  training.  Car- 
oline knows  lots  of  great  people ;  and  we  will 
have  dinners,  and  balls,  and  fetes,  and  all  sorts 
of  things.  Of  course  you  must  come." 

"No ;  you  are  very  kind — I  am  sure  you  mean 
to  be  kind — but  I  could  not.  I  do  not  care  for 
such  things.  I  prefer  the  cottage  and  cottage 
life,"  gently  but  decidedly  returned  Lilian. 

But  that  was  quite  beyond  Marian's  compre- 
hension. She  was  convinced  that  there  was 
some  other  cause  for  the  refusal.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  really  prefer  living  in  a  small  cottage. 
After  a  few  moments'  reflection,  she  said, 

"You  are  not  annoyed  about  Caroline  being 
with  me,  are  you?  You  know  you  all  left  me 
alone,  and — " 

"Annoyed?  No,  indeed  !"  very  decidedly  re- 
plied Lilian.  "  Why  should  I  be?" 

"Well,  of  course  it's  rather  awkward  your 
having  broken  it  off  with  Mr. — Trafford  ;  Caro- 
line says  you  have  now  quite?"  with  a  keen, 
questioning  glance. 

Lilian  made  no  reply.  She  had  indeed  done 
nothing  toward  the  "breaking  off,"  only  tacitly 
submitted  to  it. 

After  waiting  a  few  moments,  and  waiting  in 
vain,  Marian  went  on, 

"But  if  you  do  not  care  about  having  him 
now,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  object  to  meet- 
ing him  occasionally.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  forbid  him  to  come  to  Fairview.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  his  coming  to  see  his  sis- 
ter sometimes." 

"  I  do  not  see  any,"  quietly  returned  Lilian. 

Whereat  Marian  looked  very  much  relieved, 
and  became  so  extremely  gracious  and  affection- 
ate toward  us  that  Mrs.  Tipper,  who  had  not 
been  noticed  much  of  late,  was  taken  into  favor 
again. 

"And  I  shall  expect  to  see  you,  too,  aunt.  I 
know  you  do  not  care  for  company;  but  you 
might  come  on  the  quiet  days,  when  we  are  quite 
alone.  I  will  let  you  know  the  first  leisure — " 

"You  must  excuse  me,"  put  in  Mrs.  Tipper, 
with  gentle  dignity;  "I  have  given  up  visiting. 
I  may  make  an  occasional  call ;  but,  like  Lilian, 
I  very  much  prefer  my  present  humble  home  to 
Fairview — now. " 

"It's  very  good  of  you  to  bear  it  so  well,  I'm 
sure ;  but  you  can't  really  prefer  it,  I  think. 
Besides,  you  are  my  real  aunt  now,  you  know ; 
and  if  you  don't  come  it  will  look  as  if — " 

"  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  sometimes  forget 
our  relationship,  Miss  Marian"  (never  could  Mrs. 
Tipper  be  induced  to  give  her  the  name  of  Far- 
rar). ' '  My  Lilian  is  the  only  niece  I  have  known 
until  very  recently,  and  my  love  was  all  given  to 
her  long  ago." 

But  one  thing  had  put  Marian  into  a  good-hu- 
mor with  herself  and  us,  and  she  was  not  to  be 
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discountenanced.  I  think  she  good-naturedly 
made  allowance  for  us,  as  disappointed  and  sour- 
ed people,  from  whom  a  little  ungraciousness 
might  cheerfully  be  borne  by  one  so  much  more 
fortunate.  So  she  took  leave  of  us  in  the  pleas- 
antest  way,  and  with  a  pretty  wonder  at  our  phi- 
losophy under  difficulties,  which  proved  that  she 
had  already  become  an  apt  pupil  of  Mrs.  Chich- 
ester's. 

Aided  by  a  natural  self-complacency  and  ob- 
tuseness,  and  disturbed  by  no  misgiving  respect- 
ing her  own  powers,  she  would  probably  very 
soon  become  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  fine-lady- 
hood as  she  could  desire  to  be.  The  difference 
between  a  fine  lady  and  a  gentlewoman  would 
never  be  perceived  by  Miss  Farrar. 

One  return  visit  we  decided  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  force  ourselves  to  pay.  We  felt  that 
much  was  only  right  and  proper,  if  only  to  evince 
that  we  harbored  no  unkindliness  toward  the  new 
mistress  of  Fairview.  But  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  anticipate ;  and  in  our  desire  to  get  it  over, 
we  were  as  prompt  as  Miss  Farrar  could  desire 
in  returning  her  call,  setting  forth  for  Fairview 
the  next  day.  Could  she  have  heard  us  com- 
forting and  sustaining  each  other  by  the  way, 
she  would  probably  have  been  less  flattered. 

We  were  admitted  and  ushered  into  the  draw- 
ing-room by  a  strange  servant  in  very  gorgeous 
livery.  It  was  to  be  a  greater  trial  for  poor  Lil- 
ian than  I  had  expected.  I  do  not  think  that 
either  of  us  had  calculated  upon  the  possibility 
of  finding  Arthur  Trafford  upon  familiar  terms 
at  Fairview  at  so  early  a  date  as  this  after  Lil- 
ian's departure.  But  there  he  was ;  and  as  Mar- 
ian was  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice  when  we 
were  ushered  into  the  room,  we  had  a  momenta- 
ry picture  of  them  as  they  certainly  would  not 
have  chosen  us  to  see  them ;  her  eyes  being 
raised  to  his,  and  his  bent  upon  hers,  with  all 
the  empressqiient  of  lovers,  before  they  became 
conscious  of>*nr  presence.  Mrs.  Chichester  was 
seated  at  a  sufficient  distance,  near  one  of  the 
open  windows,  apparently  deeply  immersed  in  the 
subject  treated  in  a  book  she  was  reading. 

"Good  gracious!"  ejaculated  Marian,  rising 
hastily  from  the  music-stool  as  she  caught  sight 
of  us. 

Lilian  shrunk  back  a  moment,  and  for  that 
moment  I  contrived  to  screen  her  from  obser- 
vation. Fortunately  the  others  were  too  much 
confused  at  being  so  discovered  to  notice  how 
we  bore  ourselves ;  and  Lilian  very  quickly  re- 
covered herself  again,  and  advanced  toward  Mar- 
ian. Presently  we  were  all  shaking  hands  and 
saying  the  right  thing  for  dppticeasion. 

Marian  was  extremely  effusive' about  our  good- 
ness in  coming  "so  very  soon;"  partly,  I  fan- 
cied, to  conceal  a  little  epibirrrassment  which  she 
had  the  grace  to  feel.  "  We  did  not  expect  you 
to  be  quite  so  good  ivttthi&)  you  know,  dear!"  she 
ejaculated,  kissing  Lilian. 

Arthur  Traftbrd  was  the  least  at  ease.  When 
the  rest  of  us  had  contrived  to  assume  an  every- 
day tone  and  manner,  he  seemed  to  be  growing 
still  more  confused  and  conscious.  It  was  cer- 
tainly rather  embarrassing  for  a  man  so  desirous 
as  he  of  others'  good  opinion  to  be  found  thus — 
assuming  the  attitude  of  a  lover  toward  Marian 
Farrar  by  the  girl  whom  he  had  deserted,  and 
so  soon  after  that  desertion.  The  motive  was 
too  palpable  to  be  glossed  over  by  any  amount 


of  sophistry.  To  add  to  his  misery,  he  still 
loved  the  girl  he  had  deserted. 

The  sight  of  Lilian's  white  face  and  grave 
eyes — the  traces  of  the  storm  which  had  swept 
over  her  —  was  too  much  for  him.  He  stood 
gazing  at  her  with  miserable,  yearning  eyes ; 
and  when  she  presently  addressed  a  few  words 
to  him  with  reference  to  a  book  of  his  to  which 
Marian  had  drawn  her  attention,  thanking  him 
for  the  loan  of  it,  and  asking  him  to  excuse  her 
having,  in  the  hurry  of  leaving  Fairview,  forgot- 
ten to  return  it,  he  could  endure  the  torture  no 
longer. 

Hurriedly  thrusting  aside  his  sister,  who  had 
perceived  something  of  what  was  going  on  in  his 
mind  and  was  coming  to  the  rescue,  he  went 
out  of  one  of  the  windows  opening  to  the  ground, 
and  we  saw  him  striding  down  one  of  the  garden 
paths,  as  though  his  only  object  was  to  get  out 
of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Marian  looked  uneasy  as  well  as  annoyed ; 
and  watched  Lilian  more  closely,  not  a  little  as- 
tonished, I  think,  at  her  self-possession.  There 
was  an  awkward  silence  for  a  few  moments,  un- 
til Mrs.  Chichester  came  to  the  rescue  and  steer- 
ed us  into  the  shallows  again,  making  talk  about 
nothing,  in  easy  society  fashion,  until  we  had  all 
recovered  our  equilibrium. 

Dear  little  Mrs.  Tipper  came  out  grandly 
again  :  no  longer  attempting  anything  in  the  way 
of  company  manners,  they  saw  her  as  she  was,  a 
single-minded,  true-hearted  woman,  with  a  great 
deal  of  natural  dignity  and  self-respect.  Utter- 
ly disregarding  Marian's  shocked  looks  and  Mrs. 
Chichester's  half- suppressed  smiles,  she  talked 
about  her  cottage  home  and  new  life  with  very 
unmistakable  thankfulness  for  the  change  which 
had  come  about,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
They  had  led  to  it  by  their  compassionate  tone, 
and  they  could  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  re- 
plies. 

"You  mean  to  be  kind,  no  doubt,  ma'am, ;' 
in  reply  to  one  of  Mrs.  Chichester's  polite  little 
speeches  ;  "  but  I  assure  you  that  as  for  myself 
I  am  more  happy  and  comfortable  at  the  cottage 
than  I  have  been  for  many  a  long  day.  I  was 
not  brought  up  like  gentlefolks,  and  their  ways 
never  came  easy  to  me.  My  father  was  a  green- 
grocer, and  a  very  good  father  he  was  —  I  am 
proud  of  my  father,  Mrs.  Chichester — and  though 
he  could  not  make  his  children  like  rich  people's 
children,  he  taught  us  not  to  be  ashamed  of  be- 
ing what  we  were.  If  you  don't  like  your  sta- 
tion in  life,  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  you  like  ; 
but  don't  be  ashamed  of  it  while  you  are  in  it. 
That  is  what  father  used  to  say  ;  and  there  was 
not  a  tradesman  in  Camherweil  more  respected 
than  father  was.  Jacob  worked  his  way  up  in 
the  world ;  but  by  the  time  he  had  got  rich  it 
was  too  late  to  make  me  any  different."  Smiling 
at  Mrs.  Chichester's  graceful  little  protest,  she 
cheerfully  went  on,  "We  have  none  of  us  been 
brought  up  like  gentlefolks ;  and  we  can't  help 
its  showing.  Why,  any  one  might  see  that  Lil- 
ian is  a  lady,  like  her  mother  before  her,  and  dif- 
ferent from  such  as  us,  you  know,"  with  a  con- 
fidential nod  toward  Marian.  "I  once  thought 
that  learning  French  and  the  piano  would  do  it ; 
but  I  know  better  now." 

Marian  drew  herself  up  with  a  few  murmured 
words  to  the  effect  that  the  mistress  of  Fairview 
was  quite  equal  to  the  position  she  found  herself 
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in.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  She  was  not  a 
gentlewoman  in  Mrs.  Tipper's  eyes ;  and  Mrs. 
Chichester  herself  was  but  a  poor  imitation  of 
one. 

"It  is  not,  I  think,  usual  to  find — Camber- 
well  so  ready  to  recognize  the  claims  of  birth, 
Mrs.  Tipper,'^  said  Mrs.  Chichester,  with  the  ex- 
treme softness  which  generally  accompanied  such 
little  speeches  from  her  lips.  "  Blue  blood  is 
not  supposed  to  reign  there." 

"I  was  not  talking  about  blue  blood,  ma'am," 
returned  Mrs.  Tipper,  complacently  regarding 
her;  "  Lilian's  mother  was  a  gentlewoman  ;"  at 
which  Marian,  who  had  taken  offense  at  Mrs. 
Chichester's  remark  on  her  own  account,  gave  it 
as  her  opinion  that  "blue"  blood  was  all  non- 
sense, and  she  had  never  believed  in  it. 

I  sat  silent,  admiring  the  way  in  which  Mrs. 
Tipper  and  Lilian  showed  their  ability  to  hold 
their  own.  Mrs.  Cliichester  was  inclined  to  be 
loftily  condescending  toward  me ;  but  as  I  met 
her  with  smiling  cheerfulness,  showing  no  sign 
of  being  aware  of  my  inferiority,  the  conversa- 
tion soon  languished  between  us. 

Marian  did  her  very  best  to  be  kind  and  con- 
ciliatory toward  Lilian.  "  Now  you  have  broken 
the  ice,  you  will  come  very  often,  I  hope,  dear. 
It  is  rather  a  fatiguing  walk  up  the  hill,  but 
•  there's  the  carriage  always  at  your  service.  Of 
course  you  will  let  me  send  you  back  now, "go- 
ing toward  the  bell  as  we  rose  to  take  leave. 
"What  /should  do  without  a  carriage  I  really 
don't  know,"  she  added,  languidly. 

We  hurriedly  declined  the  carriage,  each  very 
decidedly  affirming  a  predilection  for  walking 
exercise ;  and,  finding  that  we  were  really  in 
earnest,  she  reluctantly  allowed  us  to  depart  as 
we  came. 

"There,  it  is  over;  and  we  need  not  go  again 
for  ever  so  long,  I  am  thankful  to  say ! "  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Tipper,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  we 
turned  homeward. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OUR     EXPERIMENT. 

I  WATCHED  Lilian  very  anxiously  for  a  few 
days  after  our  visit  to  Fairview.  But  although 
it  had  given  her  a  shock  to  find  Arthur  Trafford 
already  upon  such  familiar  terms  there,  while 
there  had  been  no  call  at  the  cottage,  nor  even 
a  message  sent  to  inquire  after  our  well-being, 
she  was  not  permanently  depressed  in  conse- 
quence. I  must  do  Arthur  Trafford  the  justice 
to  say  that  I  think  he  was  ashamed  of  sending 
conventional  messages  under  the  circumstances, 
and  felt  that,  bad  as  silence  was,  it  was  in  better 
taste  than  meaningless  words.  Nevertheless,  his 
sister  might  have  contrived  a  call,  had  she  pos- 
sessed the  something  besides  blue  blood,  which, 
in  dear  Mrs.  Tipper's  estimation,  constitutes  a 
gentlewoman,  sufficiently  to  recollect  past  kind- 
ness and  act  up  to  her  former  role  of  being  Lili- 
an's friend.  Fortunately,  Lilian  did  not  depend 
upon  her  friendship. 

"Do  not  fear  for  me,  Mary,"  she  whispered, 
rightly  interpreting  my  anxious  looks. 

I  did  not  fear  for  her  —  in  the  long-run.  I 
knew  that  in  time  she  would  come  to  be  even 
ashamed  of  having  given  the  name  of  love  to  her 


infatuation  for  Arthur  Trafford.  But  to  attain 
that  end  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  dream  over 
the  past ;  and  I  was  casting  about  in  my  mind 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  plan  for  employing 
our  time  which  would  be  sufficiently  interesting 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  her  mind  as  well  as 
her  hands.  Pupils  Mrs.  Tipper  would  not  hear 
of;  nor  would  she  allow  us  to  render  any  assist- 
ance in  the  house-keeping,  insisting  that  Becky 
and  she  had  no  more  to  do  than  they  could  very 
easily  get  through.  Indeed,  Becky  worked  with 
a  will ;  Mrs.  Tipper  and  she  were  the  best  of 
friends ;  and  nothing  would  have  pleased  them 
better  than  keeping  Lilian  and  me  in  the  parlor 
in  state,  and  waiting  upon  us. 

Fortunately,  we  neither  of  us  inclined  to  that 
kind  of  state.  Lilian  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that 
hers  was  not  a  nature  to  be  nursed  and  petted 
out  of  a  trouble.  As  people  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest'generally  do,  we  soon  found  a  way  of  filling 
up  our  time — a  way  which  had  a  spice  of  novel- 
ty and  adventure  in  it,  specially  adapted  to  our 
present  frame  of  mind. 

About  a  mile  distant,  on  the  high-road  lead- 
ing from  the  left  of  the  village  toward  the  town 
of  Grayleigh.  were  a  few  cottages  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laborers 
upon  some  fruit  and  hop-growing  grounds  in  the 
vicinity.  Lilian  and  I  had  come  upon  them  in 
one  of  our  walks ;  and  their  forlorn,  uncared-for 
aspect  appealed  to  our  sympathies,  and  set  us 
thinking  about  the  possibility  of  a  remedy.  At 
length  an  idea  suggested  itself  to  us.  During 
the  daytime,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they  were 
all  unoccupied  but  one,  where  dwelt  an  old  wom- 
an past  work,  and  who  was,  as  she  proudly  in- 
formed us,  kept  out  of  the  workhouse  by  her 
children.  Through  the  medium  of  this  old  wom- 
an, we  applied  for  permission  to  do  what  we 
could  for  the  absent  wives  and  mothers,  in  the 
way  of  making  the  desolate-looking  hovels  more 
like  homes.  There  seemed  some  .difficulty  in 
obtaining  leave.  We  afterward  found  that  there 
had  been  grave  deliberations  as  to  the  expedien- 
cy of  allowing  us  the  freedom  of  the  place,  there 
being  all  sorts  of  doubts  and  speculations  as  to 
our  motives.  But  after  two  or  three  visits  to  old 
Sally  Dent,  during  which  she  sharply  questioned 
and  cross-questioned  us,  she  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  agreed  that  we  might  try  what 
we  could  do,  though  I  believe  permission  was 
given  more  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  our  in- 
tention was  than  from  anything  else ;  and  she  was 
cautious  enough  to  inform  us  that  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  of  putting  a  summary 
stop  to  our  visits  whenever  it  should  please  them 
so  to  do.  For  the  present,  Sally  Dent  gave  us 
the  key  of  the  end  cottage,  which  was  to  be  duly 
returned  when  what  she  ungraciously  termed  our 
"rummaging"  was  over. 

"Not  as  you  will  find  much  to  rummage  at 
Meg  Lane's,"  chuckled  the  old  woman.  "She 
ain't  taken  any  pride  in  her  home  since  she  had 
to  sell  her  bits  of  things  when  they  were  down 
with  the  fever." 

It  did  appear  rather  unwarrantable  to  unlock 
the  door  and  enter  the  place  in  the  absence  of 
the  inmates,  before  we  had  even  made  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  we  satisfied  ourselves  with  the 
hope  that  the  end  would  be  found  to  justify  the 
means,  and  the  very  first  day  we  contrived  to 
leave  a  pleasant  indication  of  our  intentions. 
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The  cottage  contained  two  rooms  tip-stairs, 
and  one  on  the  ground-floor  opening  to  the  road, 
with  a  little  back  scullery.  We  did  not  intrude 
into  the  upper  regions,  contenting  ourselves  with 
putting  things  into  some  sort  of  order  in  the  lit- 
tle sitting-room.  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  de- 
scribe how  very  real  our  work  was,  and  how  hope- 
less at  first  seemed  the  task  we  had  undertaken. 
But  we  worked  with  a  will,  enjoying  many  a  lit- 
tle jest  at  the  idea  of  what  Mrs.  Tipper's  aston- 
ishment would  be  if  she  could  see  us,  with  our 
sleeves  tucked  up,  sweeping  out  dirty  corners, 
when  we  were  supposed  to  be  taking  our  daily 
constitutional  as  decorous  gentlewomen  should. 
Lilian  devoted  herself  to  one  dirty  cupboard  with 
a  pertinacity  which,  I  gravely  informed  her,  did 
equal  honor  to  her  head  and  heart,  considering 
the  time  it  would  take  to  make  any  visible  im- 
provement. Four  shelves  filled  with  a  heteroge- 
neous collection  of  unwashed  cups  and  saucers, 
bread  new  and  stale,  scraps  of  meat  (some  not 
too  fresh),  a  jug  coated  with  a  thick  fur  of  sour 
milk,  dirty  plates,  mugs  smelling  of  stale  beer, 
bits  of  old  pipes,  and  so  forth,  "all  canopied  o'er" 
with  spiders'  webs,  certainly  were  an  undertaking. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  intended 
solely  to  employ  ourselves  in  sweeping  and  clean- 
ing :  no,  indeed ;  the  little  we  did  in  that  way 
was  only  intended  to  serve  as  a  suggestion  for 
others  to  carry  out.  Our  ambition  was  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  begin  to  feel  that  they  had 
homes,  and  so  in  time  to  take  some  little  pride 
in  keeping  them  neat  themselves. 

The  small  amount  of  money  which  we  allow- 
ed ourselves  to  spend  was  spent  in  a  way  which 
might  not  a  little  surprise  some  people.  We  tried 
to  make  the  little  room  attractive  with  an  orna- 
ment or  two,  which,  though  inexpensive,  were  in 
good  taste  and  pretty  in  shape  and  coloring — a 
primitive  hanging  shelf  with  two  or  three  neatly 
bound  books,  a  clean  blind,  a  nicely  framed  print 
for  the  wall,  and  so  forth,  all  new  and  fresh  and 
bright;  a  contrast  with  the  blackened  ceiling, 
which  we  hoped  would  in  time  suggest  white- 
wash. Then  we  boldly  challenged  our  hosts,  as 
we  laughingly  termed  them,  with  a  clean  hearth  ; 
and  after  persisting  two  or  three  days,  we  were 
delighted  to  find  that  the  hint  was  taken — that 
our  clean  hearthstone  had  brought  about  a  de- 
cently brushed  grate. 

By  this  time  we  were  presented  with  the  key 
of  the  next  cottage,  together  with  a,  pressing  in- 
vitation to  extend  the  field  of  our  operations. 
As  days  went  on  we  began  to  feel  a  little  proud 
of  our  success,  such  as  it  was,  though  it  could 
not  be  said  to  have  been  achieved  without  diffi- 
culty. In  the  outset,  all  sorts  of  obstacles  were 
placed  in  our  way.  It  took  us,  for  instance,  some 
days  to  bring  a  certain  dirty  table  to  reason.  Af- 
ter cleaning  away  sundry  beer-stains,  etc.,  which 
offended  our  sense  of  propriety,  we  invariably 
found  it  as  dirty  as  ever.  A  more  unmanage- 
able piece  of  business  than  this  obstinate  old  ta- 
ble it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  really  was 
depressing,  as  Lilian  said,  to  find  our  efforts  so 
entirely  ignored,  not  to  say  set  at  naught ;  though 
of  course  we  did  not  intend  to  yield.  We  tried 
the  effect  of  placing  a  little  round  waiter  on  the 
table,  in  the  hope  that  its  use  would  suggest  it- 
self; but  without  any  good  result.  At  length  I 
began  to  perceive  that  this  was  a  case  in  which 
we  were  contending  against  one  of  the  lords  of 


creation,  and  that  for  some  reason  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  assert  his  independence. 

"It's  old  Jemmy  Rodgers  as  lives  with  his 
darter,"  explained  Sally  Dent,  to  whom  I  had 
put  a  question  upon  the  point.  "He  says  you 
ain't  a-doing  all  this  for  nothing — 'tain't  likely ; 
and  he  ain't  agoing  to  give  in  to  the  new  ways 
till  he  knows  for  certain  what's  to  come  of  it." 

"I  should  think  he  might  be  sure  no  harm 
could  come  of  it." 

"  He  ain't  so  sure,  miss.  He  says  "  (carefully 
fixing  the  responsibility  upon  Jemmy  Rodgers) 
"that  perhaps  you  only  wants  to  make  us  all 
obligated  to  you,  so  as  we  can't  shake  you  off 
when  you  comes  by-and-by  a-worriting  about — ' 

"About  what  ?"  I  asked,  seeing  that  she  hes- 
itated to  go  on. 

"Well,  there;  he  says,  most  like  you  have 
got  hold  of  some  new-fangled  way  for  saving 
souls,  and  you  wants  to  try  it  on  we.  William 
Marther,  he  says  there's  all  sorts  of  new  ways  a- 
being  tried  up  in  London.  But  we  are  old-fash- 
ioned folks,  and  we've  got  enough  to  do  to  read 
our  Bibles  and  'tend  to  what  the  clergyman  says. 
He's  a  good,  kind  gentleman  ;  and  if  he  worrits 
a  bit  about  the  drink  and  all  that,  we  don't  mind 
it  from  he,  because  he  shows  us  the  texts  for 
what  he  says,  and  there's  no  say  ing  nay  to  them." 

I  very  gravely  assured  her  that  I  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  worriting ;  and  that  we  did  not, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  even  desire  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  cottagers. 

u  But  you  must  have  some  reason  for  doing  it, 
miss ;  at  least  Jemmy  Rodgers  ses  so,"  said  Sal- 
ly Dent,  eying  us  sharply. 

"  Tell  Jemmy  Rodgers  that  if  he  attended 
more  to  what  Mr.  Wyatt  teaches,  he  would  not 
be  so  ready  to  doubt  others,"  I  replied. 

And  leaving  that  to  sink  into  Jemmy  Rodg- 
ers's  heart,  we  cleaned  away  at  the  table  again. 
All  to  no  purpose ;  that  table  represented  Jem- 
my Rodgers's  independence  of  us  and  our  help, 
and  we  regularly  found  it  in  the  same  state  ev- 
ery morning.  But  we  made  up  our  minds  that 
even  Jemmy  Rodgers  must  have  a  weakness 
somewhere ;  and  after  a  few  diplomatic  questions 
to  Sally  Dent,  we  discovered  it.  Once  his  weak- 
ness discovered,  Jemmy  Rodgers  was  vanquish- 
ed, though  it  cost  us  five  shillings  to  do  it,  and 
he  really  did  not  deserve  to  have  so  much  spent 
upon  him.  But  by-and-by,  perhaps,  he  would 
understand  that  it  was  the  victory  only  which 
had  been  paid  for.  A  neat  little  bracket  was 
placed  beside  the  fireplace,  and  on  it  Jemmy 
Rodgers  one  evening  found  a  pretty  stone  tobac- 
co-jar filled  with  good  tobacco,  and  a  nice  new 
pipe.  Not  a  little  curiously  did  we  open  the 
door  the  next  morning.  There  was  only  one 
mark  on  the  table,  and  that  a  very  faint  one,  as 
a  sort  of  feeble  protest  that  Jemmy  Rodgers  was 
not  to  be  bought ;  but  after  that  we  were  left  to 
our  own  devices ;  regarded,  I  think,  as  eccentric, 
but  eccentric  in  a  way  that  no  one  had  any  right 
to  object  to — something  like  children  who  had  a 
fancy  for  playing  at  being  servants. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  were  beginning  to  be  re- 
warded in  the  way  we  most  cared  for.  There 
were  unmistakable  signs  of  a  disposition  to  keep 
the  little  homes  in  a  more  orderly  state ;  and  the 
delight  our  modest  offerings  in  the  way  of  orna- 
ment gave  was  very  marked  as  well  as  suggest- 
ive. 
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The  love  which  the  poor  display  for  some  little 
possession  in  the  way  of  ornament  is  not  always, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  considered.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  known  one  little  thing  of  beauty,  or 
even  a  faint  and  blurred  image  of  beauty,  to  have 
a  more  refining  influence  in  a  cottage  home  than 
I  should  have  expected.  Wherever  I  have  seen 
a  cherished  bit  of  china  or  what  not,  there  I  have 
also  seen  some  tendency  toward  making  the  sur- 
roundings more  worthy  of  it. 

I  found  that  our  proceedings  not  a  little  puzzled 
Mr.  Wyatt;  an  earnest,  anxious  good  man,  well 
known  as  a  friend  to  the  poor  in  all  directions. 
He  too  for  a  time  was  under  the  impression  that 
we  might  possibly  be  paving  the  way  to  introduce 
doctrinal  matters,  and  felt  it,  I  think,  to  be  his 
duty  to  ascertain  what  these  were.  It  was,  I 
knew,  not  by  chance  he  one  morning  made  his 
appearance  at  the  door  of  a  cottage  we  happened 
to  be  at  work  in.  I  was  busily  engaged  ham- 
mering in  a  nail  for  a  picture,  and  did  not  turn 
my  head  when  the  sunlight  streamed  in  through 
the  open  door-way,  imagining  that  Lilian  had  re- 
entered,  she  having  gone  to  borrow  a  broom  from 
the  next  house. 

"A  more  wrong-headed  nail  than  this  never 
existed !  We  must  not  forget  nails  the  next  time 
we  go  to  Grayleigh,  Lilian." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

I  turned  hastily  round  and  met  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Wyatt.  Descending  from  the  chair  as  grace- 
fully as  might  be,  with  clue  regard  to  its  ricketi- 
ness,  I  offered  my  hand. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wyatt  ?  We  are  not 
quite  strangers,  I  think  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  he  replied,  looking  not  a  little 
relieved.  Though  in  the  interests  of  his  poor, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  find  out  who  and 
what  we  were,  he  was  too  much  a  gentleman  to 
enjoy  doing  it.  I  knew  afterward  that  he  had 
feared  having  to  do  battle  with  some  lady  with 
objectionable  views  and  an  objectionable  way  of 
advocating  them ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural 
enough  he  should  be  a  great  deal  relieved  to  see 
one  of  the  members  of  his  small  congregation. 
As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  Lilian  and  I  had,  in 
the  prosperous  days,  preferred  attending  the  prim- 
itive little  church  on  the  road  to  Grayleigh,  to 
going  to  the  newly  built  and  more  highly  deco- 
rated church  on  the  hill.  And  as  the  congrega- 
tion consisted  mostly  of  laboring  people  and  the 
small  shopkeepers  in  the  village,  it  was  natural 
that  the  appearance  of  two  strangers  should  at- 
tract some  attention,  which  had  led  to  his  in- 
troducing himself,  and  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
springing  up  between  us. 

It  was  this  little  church  which  the  inmates  of 
the  "  Home,"  as  it  was  gracefully  designated,  at- 
tended; sitting  in  the  organ-loft,  where  they 
were  out  of  range  of  curious  eyes  ;  a  considera- 
tion for  which  I  afterward  found  they  were  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Wyatt.  We  had  frequently  passed 
them  on  their  road  to  church;  and  I  had  been 
painfully  struck  by  the  hopeless,  not  to  say  sullen 
and  discontented,  aspect  of  most  of  the  women, 
as  they  filed  slowly  along,  the  matron's  rich  silks 
and  velvets  in  too  marked  a  contrast  to  the  ugli- 
ness of  her  charge's  attire,  which  I  thought  sa- 
vored unnecessarily  of  prison  uniform  for  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  struggling  to  free  them- 
selves from  past  associations. 

Then  I  was  disappointed  that  my  occasional 


smile  and  word,  as  \ve  stood  aside  for  them  to 
pass  into  the  porch,  should  be  considered  an  of- 
fense by  the  matron,  as  it  so  evidently  was.  And 
I  could  not  see  why  I  should  not  offer  a  few  vio- 
lets I  was  carrying,  which  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
women  seemed  to  ask  for  as  we  passed  them  one 
morning  in  the  road. 

"  I  am  to  give  'em  back,  miss,"  she  exclaimed, 
running  after  me  and  putting  them  into  my  hand. 
"It's  against  rules,  please — that  is,  mistress  says 
I  mustn't  have  them." 

"Well,  I  cannot  present  you  with  the  beauti- 
ful sky,  and  that  lark's  song,  and  the  glorious 
sunshine,  for  they  are  yours  already  :  but  please 
take  my  good-wishes  and  give  me  yours." 

She  stood  gazing  at  me  a  moment,  then  turned 
away  without  a  word  and  ran  back. 

"  This,"  continued  Mr.  Wyatt,  "is  a  surprise, 
Miss  Haddon.  I  did  not  at  all  expect  to  find 
you  to  be  one  of  the  mysterious  ladies  I  have  of 
late  heard  so  much  about  from  the  cottagers 
here.  Is  Miss — " 

"Yes ;  Miss  Maitland  is  the  other  delinquent," 
I  smilingly  -replied,  as  he  hesitated  over  the  name, 
and  so  showed  me  that  he  knew  something  of 
what  had  occurred.  At  this  moment  Lilian 
came  in,  her  skirts  and  sleeves  tucked  up,  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  corner- wise  over  her  hair,  and  a 
broom  in  her  hand. 

"We  really  must  contrive  to  squeeze  a  better 
broom  than  this  out  of  next  week's  allowance, 
Mary ;  it  won't  go  into  the  corners  a  bit."  (We 
had  agreed  to  restrict  ourselves  to  spending  only 
so  much  a  week  upon  our  protegees,  leaving  the 
rest  to  our  own  ingenuity.)  "  We  cannot  make 
brooms,  you  know ;  and —  Oh — " 

"Mr.  Wyatt,  Lilian." 

He  gave  her  a  low  bow  in  return  for  hers,  and 
I  funded  I  understood  why  he  was  a  trifle  more 
embarrassed  with  her  than  with  me.  Lilian  had 
never  looked  more  lovely  than  she  did  thus,  her 
refined  order  of  beauty  idealizing  her  working- 
dress.  The  clear,  deep-blue  eyes,  hair  of  unpur- 
chasable  gold,  the  soft,  rosy  cheeks,  and  white, 
delicately  rounded  arms  bared  to  the  elbow,  what 
a  charming  picture  it  was!  I  do  not  think  I 
would  even  have  dispensed  with  the  little  stray 
black,  which  had  perched  itself  at  the  edge  of 
a  dimple,  much  more  effectively  than  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  patch  could  do  it.  One  might  have 
imagined  her  the  beautiful  Princess  who  went  as 
serving-maid  in  the  Ogre's  Castle,  protected  only 
by  her  goodness  and  innocence  —  all-sufficient 
protectors  in  fairy  tales,  and  more  than  they  are 
always  allowed  to  be  in  real  life — to  obtain  the 
release  of  her  captive  father.  She  was  so  natural 
too,  and  devoid  of  all  attempts  to  attract ;  and 
only  sensitive  as  a  pure,  good  girl,  with  a  delicate 
sense  of  truth  and  honor,  is  sensitive. 

"You  have  heard  what  we  are  attempting 
here,  Mr.  Wyatt?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  slowly  and  awkwardly.  "But  I  am 
not  altogether  sure  that  I  understand  your  plan." 

I  gave  him  a  little  explanation  of  what  our  in- 
tentions were ;  and  he  listened  gravely  and  po- 
litely, though  I  could  see  that  I  did  not  entirely 
succeed  in  proselytizing  him.  He  was  ready 
enough  to  give  us  credit  for  good  intentions ;  but 
when  we  were  bold  enough  to  ask  his  opinion  as 
to  our  succeeding,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
not  much  hope  of  our  being  able  to  do  permanent 
good.  And  when  Lilian  a  little  triumphantly 
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told  him  about  our  success  with  Jemmy  Rodgers, 
lie  smilingly  pointed  out  that  that  was  a  success 
which  had  been  purchased.  In  truth,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  belonged  to  the  old  school,  and 
did  not  take  kindly  to  innovations. 

"  I  do  not,  for  example,  like  seeing  a  lady 
doing  such  work  as  Miss  Maitland  is  doing  for 
people  who  have  quite  enough  time  to  keep  their 
own  homes  clean  and  neat,  if  they  would  only 
do  so,  instead  of  going  down  to  spend  their  spare 
hours  at  the  village  ale-house." 

"But  we  are  hoping  to  get  them  to  do  that, 
Mr.  Wyatt,"  said  Lilian.  "We  are  trying  to 
make  the  homes  more  attractive  than  the  ale- 
houses." 

"I  can  only  hope  you  will  succeed,  Miss 
Maitland." 

"Well,  I  call  it  a  tiny  bit  of  success  to  get 
Meg  Lane,  as  they  call  her,  to  brighten  her  fire- 
grate and  clean  her  window." 

"Purchased," he  replied,  smilingly. 

But  I  could  see  that  he  advanced  his  objec- 
tions hesitatingly  and  doubtfully  ;  and  I  felt  that 
lie  would  be  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
we  were  right  whenever  we  could  prove  that  we 
were,  which  was  as  much  as  we  could  expect. 
Moreover,  he  had  now  no  fear  of  our  attempt- 
ing to  disturb  the  faith  of  his  flock. 

We  came  oft'  a  great  deal  better  with  Mr. 
Wyatt  than  with  the  lady  visitors  at  the  cot- 
tages ;  though  even  they  recognized  the  wisdom 
of  non-interference,  and  kept  aloof,  paying  their 
weekly  visits  in  the  afternoons  when  we  had  re- 
tired. Nevertheless,  we  quite  understood  that 
our  proceedings  were  not  approved  of,  had  old 
Sally  Dent  not  informed  us  that  we  were  re- 
garded with  some  suspicion.  We  just  worked 
on,  and  did  not  intrude  ourselves  upon  the  resi- 
dents at  the  cottages,  not  even  knowing  them  by 
sight,  and  making  a  dtftour  on  our  way  to  church 
on  Sundays  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

MORE   WEAK   THAN   WICKED. 

ROBERT  WENTWORTH  took  good  care  that 
our  time  should  not  hang  heavily  upon  our 
hands  when  we  were  at  home,  urging  us  to  work, 
and  keeping  us  well  supplied  with  books,  such  as 
he  had  gradually  got  me  into  the  habit  of  read- 
ing—  books  which  required  some  little  mental 
exercise  for  their  proper  appreciation.  More- 
over, he  demanded  notes,  a  paraphrase,  or  criti- 
cism, upon  all  we  read;  being  very  exacting 
about  our  getting  thoroughly  to  the  root  of  the 
subject  treated  upon,  and  having  no  mercy  upon 
what  he  termed  a  slovenly  habit  of  thinking. 

We  were  much  amused  at  the  tests  he  gave 
us,  and  the  impossibility  of  throwing  dust  in  his 
eyes.  If  Lilian  wrote  my  thoughts  upon  a  sub- 
ject, and  I  hers,  he  detected  which  belonged  to 
which  with  an  unerring  readiness  which  proved 
that  our  minds  were  as  open  books  to  him.  The 
very  difference  in  his  treatment  of  us  when  he 
found  us  flagging  (bantering — not  to  say  taunt- 
ing—  me,  and  encouraging  Lilian)  I  now  think 
was  a  proof  that  he  knew  the  kind  of  spur  we 
each  needed.  And  although  I  believed  that  he 
was  doing  all  this  for  Lilian's  sake,  I  was  none 
tiie  less  grateful  for  the  benefit  it  was  to  me. 


At  his  suggestion,  Lilian  was  doing  a  little 
French  with  me,  for  which  she  gave  me  Ger- 
man ;  while  our  sketch-books  were  not  allowed 
to  lie  entirely  unused.  All  this,  with  what  dear 
Mrs.  Tipper  called  our  long  walks— she  did  not 
as  yet  know  how  our  mornings  were  employed — 
sent  us  healthily  tired  each  night  to  bed. 

Robert  Wentworth  came  down  twice  and 
sometimes  three  times  during  the  week ;  and 
after  we  had  given  him  a  resumd  of  the  work  we 
had  done  in  the  interval,  we  finished  the  even- 
ings with  music  and  singing,  and  Lilian's  voice 
was  not  her  least  charm.  Then  would  come 
some  triumph  of  dear  Mrs.  Tipper's  skill  in  the 
way  of  little  appetizing  dainties  for  our  substan- 
tial tea,  and  afterward  Lilian  and  I  went  along 
the  lanes  with  him  as  far  as  the  stile  which 
separated  them  from  the  fields,  in  the  summer 
moonlight,  bidding  him  good-night  there. 

It  was  a  pleasant  life,  though  at  the  time  I 
naturally  could  not  think  it  the  pleasantest;  it 
was  merely  the  pleasant,  peaceful  prelude — the, 
so  to  spenk,  preparation  for  the  fuller  life  to 
come.  But,  best  of  all,  Lilian  was  beginning  to 
enter  into  it  with  real  enjoyment,  less  as  a  life 
lived  from  duty  than  from  love. 

"It  is  what  I  never  hoped  for — to  see  my 
darling  get  over  it  so  well  as  this!"  confided 
dear  Mrs.  Tipper  to  me. 

"They  cannot,  at  any  rate,  call  her  broken- 
hearted at  present,"  was  my  cheerful  rejoinder. 

"No,  indeed,  dear.  I  shall  begin  now  to 
hope  that  by-and-by  some  one  more  worthy  of 
her  may  have  a  chance,  and  I  shall  yet  live  to 
see  my  Lilian's  children  about  me.  And  you 
too  will  be  thinking  of  getting  married  presently, 
dear?"  with  what  I  fancied  was  an  inquiring 
glance. 

I  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  per- 
haps my  time  would  come,  even  then  shrinking 
a  little  nervously  from  entering  into  details. 

"  Of  course  it  will,  dear ;  and  Lilian's  too. 
Already  there  is  Mr.  Wyatt  making  all  sorts  of 
excuses  for  finding  his  way  to  the  cottage.  A 
nice  gentleman,  isn't  he,  dear — shows  what  brings 
him  so  plain,  too,  doesn't  he  ?" 

Yes,  he  did  show  it  plainly,  no  doubt  of  that. 
If  he  did  not  already  love  Lilian,  he  xvas  on  the 
very  verge  of  it.  But  that  was  not  at  all  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  hopes. 

"  You  forget  Mr.  Wentworth,"  I  put  in,  smil- 
ingly. 

She  looked  up  into  my  face  for  a  moment,  then 
bent  over  her  knitting  again,  as  I  went  on, 

"I  think  you  must  have  guessed  what  brings 
him  so  often  down  here,  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mary  ;  yes,  I  have,  dear." 

"And  so  have  I ;  but  I  suppose  it's  early  days 
for  talking  of  it  yet." 

"  Very  well,  dear;  you  know  best  about  that, 
of  course.  I  will  only  say  that  Robert  Went- 
worth is  a  great  favorite  of  mine." 

"  That  is  because  he  is  so  good,  auntie,"  said 
Lilian,  who  ha'd  caught  the  last  words  as  she 
entered  the  room.  "He  is  the  very  best  and 
kindest  friend  we  have  known." 

"The  very  best,  dearie?"  I  asked. 

She  flushed  to  her  temples ;  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment, repeated,  in  a  low,  clear  tone, 

"The  very  best  and  kindest,  Mary." 

I  was  quite  satisfied.  No  lovelorn  damsel 
could  talk  in  that  wav.  Arthur  Trafford  no 
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longer  disturbed  her  peace.  Everything  was 
going  on  favorably  for  Robert  Wentworth  ;  and 
the  sooner  poor  Mr.  Wyntt  was  allowed  to  per- 
ceive the  real  state  of  the  case,  the  better  for  his 
future  peace. 

Two  months  had  glided  thus  pleasantly  away. 
There  was  now  only  one  shadow  upon  Lilian's 
mind,  though  that  was  an  abiding  one.  The 
wrong  done  to  the  innocent  mother  was  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  her  child.  It  was  that, 
and  not  the  loss  of  her  lover,  which  caused  the 
soft,  yearning,  regretful  expression  that  still  lin- 
gered" in  the  beautiful  blue  eyes. 

Fortunately,  we  had  accustomed  ourselves  to 
think  of  Arthur  Trafford  as  Miss  Farrar's  lover, 
before  the  news  reached  us  that  it  was  so ;  and 
I  was  very  proud  of  Lilian's  calm  reception  of 
it.  After  that,  it  was  easy  to  get  over  the  ad- 
ditional information  that  the  marriage  was  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  very  shortly. 

Marian  adopted  the  tone — I  think  I  know  by 
whom  it  was  suggested  —  of  Arthur  Trafford 
having  been  badly  treated  by  Lilian,  who  had 
cruelly  cast  him  off;  and  that  made  matters 
easier  for  us  all.  As  Marian  said,  Lilian  could 
not  blame  her  for  accepting  one  whom  she  her- 
self had  rejected.  Nor  had  she  had  any  mis- 
givings about  his  love.  Fortunately  for  her 
own  peace,  she  did  not  suspect  that  Arthur 
Trafford's  love  for  her  was  less  than  hers  for 
him.  And  the  readiness  with  which  he  had 
transferred  his  affections  was  interpreted  in  the 
s:ime  convenient  way.  "The  truth  is,  he  had 
not  seen  me  when  he  engaged  himself  to  Lilian," 
she  confided  t<J  me  in  a  little  aside.  "  You  knew 
he  admired  me  from  the  very  first;  now,  didn't 
you,  Miss  Haddon?  I  don't  blame  you  now  for 
being  cross  about  his  paying  me  such  compli- 
ments when  he  was  engaged  to  Lilian ;  he  really 
couldn't  help  it,  poor  fellow !  And  I  do  believe 
that  if  Lilian  had  played  her  cards  well,  he  would 
have  acted  honorably  to  her ;  he  says  he  should. 
But  you  can't  blame  me  for  being  glad  things 
have  turned  out  as  they  have,  neither.  Caro- 
line says  only  envious  people  would  blame  me." 

I  really  did  not  much  blame  her.  I  suppose 
she  acted  up  to  her  perception  in  the  matter; 
and  I  know  she  meant  now  to  be  good-natured. 
I  will  do  her  the  justice  to  say  she  was  honestly 
glad  to  find  that  Lilian  showed  no  signs  of  dis- 
tress at  the  engagement. 

"If  you  had  been  miserable  or  disagreeable 
about  it,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done, 
dear,"  she  said,  with  engaging  confidence.  "It 
would  be  like  that  story  in  the  what's-its-name, 
you  know — two  sisters  in  love  with  the  same 
man.  Though  I  don't  think — I'm  sure  I  shouldn't 
have  poisoned  you.  I  expect  I  should  have 
joined  your  hands,  and  then  died  of  a  broken 
heart;"  sentimentally. 

At  which  Lilian  broke  into  a  smile,  and  Mar- 
ian was  satisfied.  In  truth,  no  one  could  now 
have  imagined  Lilian  a  lovesick  damsel,  so  im- 
proved was  she  in  health  and  spirits  by  our  pres- 
ent life. 

Marian  was  very  pressing  with  us  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  wedding,  which  was  to  be  a  very  grand 
one,  she  told  us. 

"But  I  tell  Caroline  I  sha'n't  care  for  it  a  bit 
if  Lilian  won't  be  first  bride'smaid.  And  it 
shouldn't  cost  you  a  penny,  dear,"  she  urged. 
"Everything  of  the  very  best,  and  made  at  Ma- 


dame Michaud's,  if  you  will  only  say  you  will 
come?" 

But  Lilian  was  firm;  and  then  Marian  tried 
the  effect  of  her  persuasive  powers  upon  Mrs. 
Tipper. 

"  You  really  must,  aunt.  It  would  look  worse 
for  you  to  stop  away  than  even  for  Lilian — my 
own  aunt !" 

But  Mrs.  Tipper  also  showed  that  it  was  not 
to  be  thought  of;  and  Marian  at  length  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  refusal  arose  from 
their  sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  Lilian's  moth- 
er, though  she  was  quite  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  that  as  for  everything  else  we 
did. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  so  put  out 
about  a  thing  which  can't  be  helped.  When  it 
was  thought  that  it  was  my  ma  who  had  been 
taken  in,  I  behaved  sensibly  about  it;  and  why 
can't  Lilian  and  you  do  the  same  ?" 

Great  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
event,  and  a  great  deal  of  company — "Caro- 
line's "  friends —  was  constantly  at  Fairview. 
Humors  reached  us  that  the  bridegroom  expect- 
ant was  not  in  very  good  health  ;  indeed,  it  was 
said  that  the  marriage  was  being  hastened  on 
that  account,  a  change  of  climate  having  been 
recommended  for  a  while. 

I  saw  him  once  only  before  his  marriage,  and 
that  happened  by  chance.  Had  Lilian  really 
suffered  from  his  desertion  of  her — had  I  felt  unv 
desire  to  see  her  avenged — I  must  have  been  sat- 
isfied. As  it  was,  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  pity 
him,  as  more  weak  than  wicked.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  utterly  bad  man  would  be  as  heart- 
ily ashamed  of  himself  as  Arthur  Trafford  ap- 
peared to  be  when  he  saw  Lilian  for  the  first  time 
after  his  approaching  marriage  with  "Miss  Far- 
rar " was  announced. 

The  Fairview  party  were  attending  morning 
service  at  the  little  church  to  which  Lilian  and  I 
went.  I  do  not  think  that  they  had  the  slight- 
est expectation  of  seeing  us  there;  since  they 
could  not  know  that  we  should  choose  the  long 
walk  to  that  out-of-the-way  little  church,  in  pref- 
erence to  attending  the  one  in  the  village.  Most 
probably  they  went  there  for  a  drive,  or  perhaps 
to  create  a  little  sensation,  which  Miss  Farrar 
was  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  she  had  a 
penchant  for  doing. 

They  were  shown  into  the  best  pew,  as  befitted 
people  who  had  arrived  in  state,  the  old  clerk 
liimself  seeing  that  their  wants  in  the  way  of  has- 
socks and  hymn-books  were  duly  supplied,  before 
signing  to  his  subordinate  to  cease  pulling  the 
bell,  and  stepping  back  into  the  vestry  for  Mr. 
Wyatt,  whom  he  always  carefully  buttoned  into 
his  reading-desk  before  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
own  square  box  beneath.  How  thankful  I  felt 
that  although  Arthur  Trafford  could  see  Lilian, 
she  was  so  placed  that  she  could  not  see  him! 
I  was  glad,  too,  that  he  should  see  her  thus — 
showing  no  traces  of  suffering  from  his  desertion, 
her  face  blooming  with  the  delicate  rose-tint  of 
health,  and  its  whole  expression  calm  and  sweet 
and  pure ;  while  she  joined  in  the  service  in  a  way 
which  betokened  no  wandering  thoughts,  uncon- 
scious of  the  eyes  bent  upon  her  half  in  shame, 
half  in  regret.  He  was  surprised,  I  fancied  even 
disagreeably  so,  to  find  his  loss  borne  so  calmly 
as  this.  And  though  he  no  doubt  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that  his  desertion 
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had  not  permanently  injured  her,  his  vanity  was 
wounded. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  the  bride-elect  had  no 
misgivings  about  herself,  and  was  too  much  occu- 
pied in  admiring  some  bracelets,  which  I  suppose 
she  was  wearing  for  the  first  time,  to  notice  the 
direction  which  her  lover's  eyes  took.  She  did 
not  perceive  us  where  we  sat,  and  I  contrived  to 
whisper  a  few  words  so  as  to  draw  Lilian's  atten- 
tion from  them,  as  they  passed  down  the  aisle  on 
their  way  out.  They  had  driven  away  before 
she  knew  that  they  had  been  there,  and  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  her  walk  home  was  none  the 
less  enjoyed  for  my  telling  her  of  it. 

The  following  evening  Lilian  was  seated  at  the 
piano  trying  a  new  song  which  Robert  Went- 
worth  had  brought  down  with  him.  He  was 
standing  by  her  side,  listening  attentively  and 
critically,  stopping  her  every  now  and  then  to 
make  her  go  over  the  ground  again,  frankly 
pointing  out  defects  of  style  or  what  not,  as  his 
habit  was  with  all  we  did.  A  glorious  July 
evening. 

"The  world's  comforter  with  weary  gait 
His  day's  hot  task  has  ended  in  the  west." 

I  was  sitting  at  the  open  window,  my  eyes  turn- 
ed toward  the  hill-side,  bathed  in  the  glory  of 
departing  day,  my  mind  attuned  to  Lilian's  mu- 
sic, and  reflecting  the  couleur  de  rose  of  the  scene 
outside.  I  was  indulging  myself  with  a  peep 
into  dream-land,  though  a  little  doubtfully,  and 
somewhat  as  an  interloper,  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  warned  off  the  enchanted  ground,  which,  in 
my  self-consciousness,  I  told  myself  youth  alone 
has  a  right  to  enter,  when  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted toward  Becky,  standing  at  the  door  and 
beckoning  me  out  of  the  room. 

"A  letter  for  you,  miss,  just  come  by  the  even- 
ing post,"  she  whispered,  slipping  it  into  my  hand 
when  I  joined  her  outside.  I  noticed  that  Becky 
always  called  me  aside  to  give  me  the  foreign 
letters  now,  as  though  she  intuitively  felt  that  I 
should  prefer  to  receive  them  when  alone. 

I  thanked  her  with  a  look,  and,  hastily  catch- 
ing up  my  garden-hat,  slipped  by  the  window 
and  out  at  the  gate,  unobserved ;  then  hurried 
down  the  lane  to  read  my  precious  letter  at  the 
stile,  in  the  red  glory  of  the  sunset. 

A  letter  from  Philip — and  what  a  letter !  "  My 
wife — my  dear  wife.  At  last  I  am  setting  my 
face  homeward — " 

Ah,  well ;  I  think  I  will  tell  the  rest  in  my 
own  words.  I  have  been  chary  of  quoting  Phil- 
ip's letters  hitherto,  and  they  shall  be  sacred  still. 
Enough  for  me  to  say  that  his  affairs  were  defi- 
nitely settled  at  last.  He  loved  me — he  did  love 
me — in  a  way  which  it  made  me  humble  to  think 
of;  humble,  and  proud  and  glad,  with  all  a  wom- 
an's strength  and  depth.  Ah !  Philip,  for  once 
I  was  satisfied  for  your  sake ;  it  was  something 
stronger  and  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  a 
girl's  love  awaiting  you ! 

How  tenderly  he  wrote  about  the  pain  which 
the  long  waiting  had  cost  him  !  How  tenderly 
he  dwelt  upon  what  he  termed  my  unselfishnes's 
in  acceding  to  the  delay !  How  rejoiced  he  seem- 
ed to  be  at  last  able  to  claim  me — iime"  I  re- 
peated, nodding  pleasantly  at  a  wild  rose  peeping 
round  the  hedge.  "You  wouldn't  imagine  it,  I 
dare  say,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless." 

Philip  had  never  written  like  this  before ;  nev- 


er until  now  had  it  been  so  evident  how  much 
the  long  waiting  had  cost  him.  While  I  had 
sometimes  tormented  myself  with  fears  lest  the 
separation  should  at  length  have  become  a  mat- 
ter of  course  to  him,  he  had  been  silently  rebel- 
ling. I  could  only  judge  how  much  by  the  sud- 
den revulsion — the  contrast  in  his  tone,  now  that 
the  waiting  was  so  nearly  at  an  end. 

He  had  made  enough  to  satisfy  us  two,  with- 
out any  more  "money-grubbing,"  as  lie  termed 
it.  •  He  would  have  nearly  two  thousand  a  year 
when  he  had  retired  from  the  partnership  "and 
all  was  settled.  We  could  now  live  the  life  we 
had  dreamed  of  in  the  old  times,  with  the  gratifi- 
cation of  knowing  that  we  had  earned  it.  Any- 
time after  the  middle  of  next  month  he  might 
be  expected.  "And  you  must  amuse  yourself 
in  the  mean  time  in  deciding  where  we  are  to 
pitch  our  tent.  Look  about  for  a  house  after 
your  own  heart  for  us  to  settle  down  in  ;"  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  Was  ever  woman  so  bless- 
ed ?  My  whole  being  steeped  in  happiness,  I 
clasped  my  hands  upon  the  top  bar  of  the  stile 
and  tried  to  offer  up  a  thanksgiving.  What  had 
I  done  to  deserve  all  the  happiness  showered 
upon  me?  What  was  I  that  I  should  be  so 
blessed  ?  But  mental  prayer  was  not  enough. 
There  was  the  irresistible  desire  to  give  as  well 
as  receive,  which  is  experienced  in  all  seasons  of 
great  joy.  Who  can  love  one  truly  without  be- 
ing more  in  sympathy  with  all  humanity?  I 
only  know  that  I  felt  1  could  not  bear  my  happi- 
ness aright  until  I  had,  so  to  speak,  consecrated 
it  by  some  act  of  love. 

I  slipped  my  letter  into  the  bosom  of  my  dress, 
turned  down  the  lane  which  ran  at  right  angles 
with  that  leading  from  the  cottage,  and  walked 
swiftly  on.  On  I  went,  without  thinking  whith- 
er, yielding  to  the  impulse  upon  me,  without 
pausing  to  ask  myself  how  far  I  should  have  to 
go,  or  what  I  should  find  to  do  in  those  silent 
lanes.  Was  some  subtle  influence  at  work  with 
me,  of  which  at  the  time  I  was  not  conscious  ? 
Was  some  guardian  spirit  leading  me  toward  an 
end  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  see  ?  I  only 
know  that  I  shall  never  believe  it  was  only  chance 
which  led  me  to  a  certain  spot  that  night. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

NANCY   DEAN. 

THE  moon  was  but  just  rising,  and  the  shad- 
ows were  getting  deep,  when  I  drew  near  to  a 
clump  of  trees  at  the  end  of  the  long  lane,  as  it 
was  not  inaptly  called.  I  was  a  little  sobered 
by  my  walk,  and  perhaps  the  least  bit  disap- 
pointed at  having  come  upon  no  living  creature 
for  whom  I  might  do  some  kindness  in  Philip's 
name.  I  stood  hesitating  a  moment,  not  liking 
to  go  on,  yet  still  more  averse  to  turning  back 
with  my  purpose  unfulfilled,  when  suddenly  the 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

1  saw  something  or  some  one  moving  among 
the  trees ;  presently  I  became  aware  that  it  was 
a  woman  retreating  more  into  the  shade,  as 
though  to  avoid  notice.  Her  movements  ap- 
peared so  mysterious  that  I  stood  silent  a  mo- 
ment, my  pulses  throbbing  a  little  quicker  than 
usual ;  then  I  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  said, 
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"  Have  yon  lost  your  way  ?  Can  I  be  of  any 
service  ?'' 

No  answer. 

"  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ?" 

"No." 

I  approached  a  little  nearer  toward  the  spot 
whence  the  voice  issued,  angry  and  discordant, 
or  it  sounded  so  to  me  in  contrast  with  the  sol- 
emn, peaceful  stillness  around. 

"Do  not  shrink  from  me  ;  I  am  only  a  wom- 
nn,  and,  as  you  see,  alone,"  I  said. 

"  What  do  you  want  here — and  what  do  you 
want  with  me?" 

She  had  come  out  from  the  shadow  now,  and 
stood  looking  at  me  in  the  soft  gray  evening 
light,  defiantly,  sullenly,  but  a  little  curiously, 
too.  I  returned  her  gaze,  and  saw  enough  to 
know  that  if  ever  a  human  soul  needed  sympa- 
thy and  help,  this  one  did  now. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  repeated. 

"I  want  you,  and  I  think  you  want  me. 
Thank  God  for  bringing  us  together!" 

She  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  sullenly 
replied, 

"I'm  not  one  for  thanking  Him  ;  and  I'm  not 
the  one  for  such  as  do." 

"You  are  the  one  for  me,"  I  said,  answering 
her  in  her  own  short,  decided  manner,  perceiv- 
ing that  she  would  bear  it  better  than  anything 
approaching  to  softness. 

She  uttered  a  little  defiant  laugh. 

"  You're  a  lady,  and  I  suppose  you  want  to 
play  at  reforming  me,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
You  all  like  to  show  oif  your  goodness  that  way ! 
But  it's  all  been  tried  on  me  over  and  over  again. 
Ladies  as  was  so  good  it  a'most  made  their  hair 
stand  on  end  to  look  on  me  have  tried,  and  it 
was  all  no  use  ;  they  always  had  to  give  in." 

"/do  not  mean  to  give  in." 

"Don't  be  too  sure;"  adding,  with  another 
hard  laugh,  "  Why,  I  was  the  very  worst  they 
had  up  there ;  and  if  they  as  was  so  perfect 
couldn't — " 

"Let  a  woman  who  is  not  perfect  be 'your 
friend." 

"Friend!  What  do  you  mean?  How  can 
you  be  my  friend — unless — "  She  shrunk  back 
a  moment,  then  bent  eagerly  forward  again,  gaz- 
ing wildly  into  my  face.  "You  must  have  done 
.something  wrong  yourself,  to  make  you  talk  like 
that."  she  whispered,  hoarsely. 

Of  course  I  had  done  wrong  many  and  many 
a  time,  and,  not  at  the  moment  perceiving  her 
whole  meaning,  I  quietly  replied, 

"Yes." 

"And  that  brought  you  here  to-night!"  she 
ejaculated,  adding  in  a  low  voice  a  vow,  which 
seemed  almost  a  curse,  against  herself  if  she  be- 
trayed me.  "Tell  me  what  it  is  you've  done; 
and  tell  me  how  I  can  help  you?" 

"I  will  tell  you  about  myself  presently,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  help  each  other ;  do  not 
doubt  it,"  I  returned,  drawing  her  toward  a  fall- 
en tree,  and  getting  her  to  sit  down  by  my  side, 
holding  her  hand  fast  locked  in  mine  the  while. 

"You  can't  help  me,  as  I  can  see," she  mus- 
ingly replied.  "I've  been  up  there  for  three 
months  and  more;  but  nothing  come  of  it." 

"Up  there?"  I  asked,  beginning  now  to  ap- 
prehend her  meaning.  "  Do  you  mean  at  the 
Home  for  the  reception  of  poor  women  who  have 
vielded  to  temptation  ?" 


"Yes,  though  I  never  heard  it  put  that  way 
before.  You  need  not  tell  me  you  are  not  one 
of  the  good  ones  any  more.  Well,  I  was  one 
of  the  thieves  they  take  in  to  reform.  I'd  been 
to  jail  six  months ;  and  one  of  the  ladies  on  the 
watch  for  girls  when  they  come  out  got  hold  of 
me,  and  persuaded  me  to  go  up  there  for  a  time 
and  be  made  different." 

"How" — I  was  going  to  say — "kind  of  her!" 
But  I  saw  the  time  had  not  come  for  that.  She 
did  not  notice  my  interruption,  and  went  on  : 

"Well,  then,  1  run  away,  and  got  caught  again, 
and  persuaded  to  go  back  to  the  Home,  as  they 
call  it,  once  more.  So  I  made  one  more  try. 
But  it  was  no  use.  To-night  I  run  away  again  ; 
and  I  don't  mind  what  becomes  of  me  now. 
Who  cares  ?" 

' '  I  care. " 

It  was  no  use,  I  thought,  attempting  to  talk 
of  the  Eternal  love  until  she  could  believe  in  the 
human.  Whether  the  fault  was  her  own  or  not, 
I  could  not  at  this  juncture  tell ;  but  one  thing 
was  plain  —  being  "cared  for"  was  what  this 
woman  craved  more  than  anything  besides.  The 
misery  of  that  half-defiant  "Who  cares?"  ap- 
pealed direct  to  my  heart.  • 

"How  can  you  care  for  me  when  you  have 
never  known  me?" — suspiciously.  "How  can 
that  be?" 

"I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be ;  I  only  know 
that  it  is;  and  I  mean  to  make  you  believe  it. 
You  are  exactly  the  woman  I  was  seeking  to- 
night. I  want  you." 

"What  for?  Do  yon  really  want  some  one 
to  help  you?"  she  eagerly  asked,  turning  her 
wild  eyes  suddenly  upon  me  again.  Even  the 
moon,  which  was  shedding  its  silvery  light  upon 
us,  could  not  soften  the  wild  sadness  of  her  eyes. 

"Are  they  after  you?  What  is  it  you  have 
done?" 

I  placed  my  finger  on  her  lips  for  a  moment, 
to  prevent  her  once  more  repeating  the  oath  that 
she  might  be  trusted. 

"Tell  me,"  she  Avhispered. 

I  reflected  a  moment,  then  replied,  "  Yes,  I 
will  tell  you  why  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
find  some  one  like  you  to-night,  if  you  will  first 
give  me  a  promise  to  be  my  friend  afterward 
and  let  me  be  yours." 

She  promised.  Then,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
I  told  her  that  night  had  brought  a  letter  to  me 
from  my  lover  abroad,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
nearly  ten  years,  and  that  in  it  he  told  me  that 
he  had  at  last  earned  enough  to  make  us  inde- 
pendent for  the  future,  and  that  he  was  on  his 
way  home  to  marry  me. 

"And  your  trouble  is  that  you  haven't  been 
true  to  him  ?  You  have  gone  wrong,  and  want 
to  hide  away,  and — " 

"I  have  been  true  to  him,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  hide.  But — my  happiness  was  so  much  more 
than  I  deserved  —  it  was  greater  than  I  could 
bear,  unless  I  could  lighten  some  heavy  heart 
to-night,  and  I  shall  always  believe  that  I  was 
led  here  to  you." 

"Are  you  mad?" — struggling  to  free  herself. 

But  I  held  fast.  "  You  promised — you  prom- 
ised !" 

"  More  fool  me  !  How  can  I  be  your  friend  ? 
How  can  you  be  mine  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Let  ma  go !" 

"No."  • 
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"You'll  have  to.  What  tie  could  there  be 
between  you  and  me?" 

"  Our  womanhood." 

"You  don't  know!"  —  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"And  you're  hut  a  fine  lady,  after  all,  talking 
about  things  you  don't  understand." 

"I  am  certainly  not  ajine  lady.  I  am  better 
off  now  ;  but  I  have  lived  upon  bread-and-water 
as  well  as  you  have. " 

' '  Without  deserving  it  ?" — eagerly. 

"I  cannot  say  as  much  as  that.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  I  did  deserve  it.  in  one  way 
or  another.  At  any  rate,  it  did  me  no  harm 
whatever  to  go  into  training  a  little.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  one's  way  of  taking  things, 
you  know." 

"  I  can't  make  3~ou  out." 

"Never  mind  about  making  me  out.  Try  to 
trust  me ;  do  try. " 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  trust  you — in  real  ear- 
nest. There's  something  about  you  that  makes 
me  feel —  I  should  like  you  to  know,"  she  said, 
musingly.  Then,  after  a  few  moments,  during 
which  I  left  her  undisturbed,  she  added,  "  Yes, 
you  shall  know ;  though  there  isn't  another  soul 
I'd  tell  as  much  to.  I  never  took  that  ring  at 
all !" 

"A  ring  you  were  supposed  to  have  taken  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  they  thought  I  stole  it.  I  was  in  ser- 
vice, Miss — " 

"  My  name  is  Haddon — Mnry  Haddon." 

"And  mine  is  Nancy  Dean." 

"  Go  on,  Nancy." 

"  Well,  I  was  in  service,  me  and  another  young 
girl  who  was  nurse-maid  ;  and  one  day  mistress 
missed  a  ring.  I  know  now  that  Emma  had  the 
ring,  and  when  there  was  a  fuss  about  it,  she 
slipped  it  into  my  box.  She  came  to  worse  af- 
terward, and  told  me  the  truth  about  it  when  I 
saw  her  after  I  left  prison.  She  hadn't  stolen  the 
ring  either.  It  was  given  her  by  mistress's  son. 
But  when  one  of  the  children  said  she  saw  her 
witli  it,  and  she  was  suspected  of  stealing  it,  she 
slipped  it  into  my  box  rather  than  get  Master 
James  in  trouble,  never  believing  that  my  box 
would  be  searched  too,  and  meaning  to  tell  me 
about  it  afterward.  But  Master  James  he  had 
a  grudge  against  me  because  I  hadn't  been  so 
ready  to  listen  to  his  love-talk,  and  I  think  he 
meant  the  ring  to  be  found  in  my  box.  I  know 
he  told  Emma  to  put  it  there,  and  made  her 
think  he  wouldn't  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  her  if  she  confessed  the  truth.  Besides,  he 
threatened  to  deny  that  he  had  given  it  to  her, 
and  then  she  would  have  to  go  to  prison  instead 
of  me.  Well,  I  didn't  say  much  to  her  then ; 
she  was  a  poor  miserable  creature  alread}',  and 
didn't  want  hard  words  from  me  to  beat  her 
down  any  lower." 

"It  was  very  hard  for  you,  poor  Nancy,  but" 
— laying  my  hand  gently  on  hers  again — "it 
might  have  been  harder.  I  mean,  if  you  had  re- 
ally done  what  you  were  believed  to  have  done." 

"It  was  harder  for  another  reason,"  she  re- 
plied, grimly.  "  Wait  till  I've  told  you  all.  My 
mother  lived  away  down  in  Leicestershire,  a  re- 
spectable shepherd's  wife,  who  prided  herself 
upon  blunging  her  girls  up  honest  and  good. 
The  first  letter  I  got  in  prison  came  from  my 
married  sister,  to  tell  me  that  my  wickedness 
had  broke  mother's  heart,  and  saying  that  it  was 
no  use  my  ever  going  back  there  again,  for  not 


one  of  them  would  own  me ;  and  father  he  would 
never  forgive  me  for  being  the  death  of  mother. 
My  sister  had  married  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and 
was  ashamed  of  me,  before  she  thought  I  had 
done  wrong,  for  being  in  service ;  so  she  did  not 
spare  me  afterward.  A  disgrace  to  the  family, 
she  called  me,  and  said  they  one  and  all  hoped 
never  to  see  nor  hear  from  me  again.  I  came 
out  of  prison  a  desperate  woman !  As  I  just 
told  you,  when  I  came  out  of  prison  I  was  met 
by  one  of  the  ladies  on  the  watch  for  such  as  me, 
and  I  was  brought  down  to  the  place  up  there." 

"You  could  not,  at  any  rate,  doubt  her  mo- 
tive," I  said,  cheerfully. 

A  half-smile  played  about  her  lips  as  she  went 
on,  without  noticing  my  interruption,  "Then 
they  begun  at  me.  I  was  dressed  up  in  them 
things.  You've  seen  us  parading  off  to  church, 
I  warrant — people  never  forget  to  stare — so  you 
know  what  it  is  out-of-doors,  walking  along  two 
and  two,  with  the  matron  in  front  dressed  up 
fine  to  show  the  difference!  But  in-doors  it's 
worse — worse  a  deal  than  ever  prison  was.  Mrs. 
Gower  (that's  the  matron)  has  it  all  to  herself, 
and —  There;  I  don't  think  it  has  ever  done 
any  good  to  them  as  are  as  wicked  as  they  are 
thought  to  be,  and  it  just  drove  me  wild.  Out 
of  fifteen  of  us,  there  wasn't  many  who  could  say 
they  were  better  for  being  there.  The  sharp  ones 
pretend  to  be  reformed  straight  off;  it  is  the  only 
thing  to  do  if  you  want  to  come  off  easy  and  get 
sent  off  to  a  situation  with  a  character.  I  gave 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  knew  I  wasn't 
quite  so  bad  as  they  thought  me ;  but  I  didn't 
care  about  setting  up  for  good  in  the  way  some 
of  them,  did  neither.  So  I  soon  got  to  be 
thought  the  worst  character  they  had  in  the  place  ; 
and  then  they  showed  me  off  as  the  bad  one  to 
the  visitors — a  sort  of  curiosity.  Mrs.  Gower 
liked  to  have  a  wicked  one  to  show  among  the 
good  ones,  I  think.  So  I  began  to  feel  a  bit 
proud  of  it,  and  did  little  pranks  on  purpose  to 
amuse  them.  There  wasn't  so  very  much  harm 
in  them  neither,  only  they  were  against  the  rules. 
But  to-day  I  was  fetched  in  to  be  shown  to  the 
committee.  I  didn't  mind  them,  making  up  a 
face  all  ready  for  them  ;  and  they  put  up  their 
glasses  to  look  at  me,  and  I  think  they  was  satis- 
fied that  no  place  could  have  a  wickeder  one  nor 
me  to  show.  I  was  laughing  to  myself,  when  all 
in  a  moment  I  saw  a  face  among  them  that  I 
knew.  It  was  my  old  mistress's  son,  who  had 
tried  so  hard  to  make  me  go  wrong,  and  then 
took  his  revenge  by  making  me  out  to  be  a  thief. 
The  thought  came  into  my  head  to  tell  them 
that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  all  my  trouble. 
But  I'd  hardly  begun  when  I  was  ordered  to 
stand  down  as  a  liar  as  well  as  a  thief.  Of 
course  they  wasn't  going  to  believe  that  a  respect- 
able gentleman  like  him  could  do  anything  so 
wicked.  Besides,  there  was  his  face  to  look  at ; 
there  wasn't  a  gentler  and  kinder-looking  gentle- 
man there  than  he  was.  And  he  called  me 
'Poor  thing, 'and  said  he  hoped  they  wouldn't 
have  me  punished,  for  he  did  not  mind — every- 
body knew  him  !  Well,  I  managed  to  give  them 
a  bit  of  my  mind  before  I  was  got  out  of  the  room. 
I  could  ha'  borne  the  punishment  and  all  that 
easy  enough  if  there  had  been  anything  to  come 
of  it.  But  I  knew  it  was  no  use ;  I  should  only 
get  more  and  more  hardened,  as  they  called  it ; 
so  I  got  out  of  the  window  of  the  room  I  was 
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locked  up  in  and  cut.  That's  my  story,  and  the 
whole  truth." 

"  Poor  Nancy !  The  story  is  a  very  sad  one  ; 
all  the  sadder  because  you  do  not  see  where  you, 
as  well  as  others,  have  been  to  blame." 

"  Do  you  think  I  stole  the  ring,  then  ?" 

"  No ;  not  for  a  moment.     I  believe  you." 

I  hurriedly  thought  over  what  was  the  next 
best  thing  to  say,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  those  who, 
however  mistaken  in  their  way  of  treating  her 
especial  case,  had  meant  to  benefit  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  true  to  her.  I  saw  what  they 
had  apparently  failed  to  see — she  could  be  touch- 
ed. 

"  Then  how  have  I  been  to  blame,  miss  ?" 

"It  is  a  private  undertaking,  is  it  not,  Nancy 
— almost  entirely  supported  by  one  lady,  although 
managed  by  a  committee?" 

''Yes,  miss;  and  the  committee  is  managed 
by  Mrs.  Gower.  They  all  do  what  she  tells  'em ; 
though  if  they  knew — " 

"And  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  does  it  not? 
I  think  that  I  have  heard  this  lady  subscribes  be- 
tween fifteen  and  eighteen  hundred  a  year  to  it." 

' '  Yes,  miss ;  I  suppose  she  do.  They  say  Mrs. 
Gower,  the  matron,  has  two  hundred  a  year,  be- 
sides lots  of  perquisites,"  replied  Nancy,  a  little 
surprised  at  what  appeared  to  her  the  irrelevancy 
of  the  question. 

*'And  this  lady  spends  all  that  in  the  hope  of 
benefiting  her  fellow-women !  How  much  she 
must  feel  for  them  —  nay,  how  much  she  must 
love  them,  Nancy!  Think  of  feeling  so  much 
love  for  women  who  have  done  wrong  as  to  spend 
all  that  upon  the  bare  chance  of  benefiting  them ! 
In  spite  of  their  want  of  gratitude,  too!" 

There  was  a  new,  startled  look  in  Nancy's 
eyes,  as  she  murmured,  in  a  low  voice,  "I  never 
thought  of  that — I  never  thought  about  her  car- 
ing." 

''But  she  must,  you  know;  and  it  must  be  a 
great  grief  and  disappointment  to  her  to  feel  that 
all  she  does  is  in  vain.  It  is,  you  say?" 

"I  am  afeard  it  is — a'most," hesitatingly  be- 
gan Nancy.  "We've  all  on  us  been  thinking 
about  Mrs.  Gower,  and  she's — " 

"A  moment,  Nancy !  It  is  quite  evident  that 
Mrs.  Gower  has  not  the  same  feeling  toward  yon 
all  which  her  employer  has,  or  you  would  have 
experienced  some  good  effects  from  it.  But  it  is 
equally  evident  that  those  whom  the  benevolent 
lady  is  seeking  to  help  have  no  gratitude  toward 
hei — not  even  gratitude  enough  to  acknowledge 
her  good- will  toward  them." 

"I — never  thought  of  her,"  repeated  Nancy, 
more  to  herself  than  to  me.  "  I  only  saw  her 
once ;  a  pale,  thin  lady,  who  looked  so  sorry — 
yes,  she  did  look  sorry,  even  for  me,  though  she 
thought  I  was  the  worst  there.  If  I'd  only 
thought  she  cared !" — turning  her  eyes  regretful- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  house  again.  Then, 
drawing  a  heavy  breath,  "But  there,  she 
thought  it  was  all  my  wickedness!  I  let  her 
think  so,  and — it's  done  now,  and  can't  be  un- 
done. There's  no  hope  for  me  now — I  told  you 
so — everything's  against  me." 

"  Nonsense.'  No  hope,  indeed!  There's  ev- 
ery hope  for  one  with  your  keen  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  if  you  will  only  act  up  to  it.  Do 
you  think  I  will  ever  give  you  up?" 

"What  can  you  do  for  such  as  me,  miss?'' — 
I  was  glad  to  see  a  little  anxiously. 


"Lots  of  things.  Let  me  think  a  moment." 
Presently  I  went  on,  "There  are  two  ways,  to 
begin  with,  Nancy.  One  will  require  more' mor- 
al strength  and  courage  than  the  other;  but 
you  shall  choose  which  you  think  best,  and 
whichever  course  you  take  I  promise  to  hold  fast 
to  you." 

"What  is  it  to  do,  miss ?" — eagerly. 

"One  plan  I  propose  is,  for  you  to  come  at 
once  with  me  to  the  place  where  I  am  staying, 
and  remain  there  until  I  am  married,  which  I 
shall  be  shortly,  when  you  should  live  with  me 
as  house-maid,  none  but  us  two  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  past,  and — " 

"I  choose  that,"  she  hastily  began,  her  eyes 
brightening  and  her  color  rising. 

"Listen  a  moment  before  you  quite  decide, 
Nancy.  The  other  course  is  more  difficult,  I 
know ;  but  I  want  you  to  decide  fairly  between 
the  two.  It  is  to  go  back  to  the  Home,  take 
your  punishment,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  stay 
there,  with  me  for  your  friend,  until  I  am  ready 
for  you  to  come  to  live  with  me.  I  am  quite 
aware  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  courage 
and  self-control  to  do  that;  but  I  think  you 
could  do  it." 

"Which  would  you  like  me  to  do  best,  miss  ?" 
— anxiously. 

"If  you  succeeded  in  doing  the  more  difficult 
thing  of  the  two,  I  should  of  course  have  greater 
respect  for  you,  Nancy ;  but  I  should  not  be  les* 
your  friend  for  your  being  weak.  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently perfect  myself  to  insist  upon  perfection 
in  my  friends." 

"That's  it,  miss  ;  that's  just  where  it  is !  If 
Mrs.  Gower,  our  matron,  only  had  some  faults — 
ever  such  little  ones — of  her  own,  she  might  get 
nearer  to  us.  It's  the  terrible  goodness  which 
makes  it  so  impossible  for  her  to  understand  us, 
and  us  to  understand  her.  She  seems  to  be  al- 
ways a-thinking  about  the  great  difference  there 
is  between  her  and  us.  It  only  makes  us  more 
spiteful  against  the  goodness  when  we  see  how 
hard  it  makes  people.  Why,  the  bad  ones  are 
ever  so  much  more  sorry  for  one  another,  and 
ready  to  help !" 

"And  you  judge  all  others — the  lady  whcfhas 
done  so  much  to  prove  her  love  and  unselfish- 
ness, as  well  as  every  one  else — by  this  matron. 
She  is  probably  not  suited  to  the  office ;  but  I 
do  not  see — "  I  paused,  recognizing  that  it  was 
not  just  then  the  best  moment  for  advancing  any 
argument  in  vindication  of  what  she  termed 
"goodness."  All  that  would  be  suggested  by  a 
better  experience  by-and-by.  So  I  merely  add- 
ed, "  Whether  she  feels  it  so  or  not,  it  is  very 
sad  for  Mrs.  Gower  to  have  so  utterly  failed  in 
reaching  your  hearts  as  she  appears  to  have 
done.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  our 
own  defects,  and  not  hers,  which  are  in  question 
just  now,  you  know,  Nancy." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  miss;  and  I'm  sor- 
ry as  I  did  not — " 

"Never  mind  about  the  past.  There  is  plen- 
ty of  time  before  us,  I  hope.  Which  is  it  to  be, 
Nancy?  Will  you  come  with  me  now,  or  go 
back  to  the  Home  ?" 

"  I  will  go  back,  miss ;  and  if  you  heay — " 

"  If  I  hear !  Of  course  I  shall  go  to  see  you 
to-morrow.  You  ought  to  know  that." 

She  rose,  looked  steadily  toward  the  Home, 
now  darkly  and  sharply  defined  against  the 
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moonlit  sky,  then  turned  her  eyes  upon  my  face, 
grasped  my  hand  with  a  strong,  firm  grip  for  a 
moment,  and  walked  swiftly  and  silently  away. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A    DEATH-BLOW. 

I  STOOD  for  a  few  moments  watching  my 
strange  new  acquaintance  rapidly  widening  the 
distance  between  us,  then  turned  thoughtfully 
homeward  again.  The  story  I  had  just  heard 
had  given  me  something  to  think  of  besides  my 
own  happiness.  Although  poor  Nancy  might  be 
a  little  too  ready  to  rebel,  how  hard  things  had 
been  for  her!  How  much  did  I,  and  all  women 
blest  as  I,  owe  to  such  as  Nancy !  Well,  there 
would  be  Philip  to  help  me  by-and-by.  Surely, 
we  two  might  be  able  to  do  something,  I  thought, 
my  cheeks  uncomfortably  hot  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  existence  I  had  been  dreaming  of 
savored  too  much  of  ease  and  sunshine  for  two 
people  who  professed  to  desire  the  highest  life, 
llobert  Wentworth  would  tell  me  that,  and  so 
of  course  would  Philip ;  and  I  was  glad,  also, 
to  realize,  as  I  did  just  then,  that  continued  ease 
and  sunshine  would  pall  quite  as  much  upon  me 
as  upon  either  of  them.  "I  was  not  to  the  man- 
ner born." 

I  had  readied  the  stile,  and  was  absently  step- 
ping down  on  the  other  side  of  it,  as  I  afterward 
found,  stepping  so  wide  of  the  lower  step  as  to 
involve  an  ignominious  descent,  when  I  was 
gently  lifted  ou  to  terra  firma  by  two  strong 
arms. 

"  What  makes  you  so  careless  to-night?"  said 
Robert  Wentworth. 

"It  was  stupid,"!  replied,  realizing  the  posi- 
tion ;  and  adding,  "In  truth,  my  thoughts  were 
wool-gathering,  and  I  had  forgotten  where  I 
was." 

"Rather  an  awkward  moment  for  forgetting 
where  you  were,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"No;  yes — yes;  of  course  it  was  stupid,"  I 
repeated. 

"  You  are  not  generally  so  ready  to  plead 
guilty  as  that,"  he  replied,  smilingly.  "What 
makes  you  so  preternaturally  meek  to-night? 
Have  you  just  come  off  second-best  in  a  wordy 
war  with  old  Jemmy  Rodgers  ?"  Bending  down 
to  get  a  better  look  into  my  face,  he  went  on 
with  quite  another  tone  and  manner,  "What 
has  happened,  Mary  ?" 

"Happened?"  I  repeated,  hesitatingly.  But 
why  should  I  not  tell  him?  I  presently  asked 
myself.  He  knew  that  Philip  was  expected,  and 
that  we  were  to  be  married ;  he  knew  that  I 
loved  Philip ;  and  why  should  I  any  longer  act 
like  a  foolish  girl  about  it?  So  after  a  moment 
or  two  I  went  on,  "That  which  you  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  of  in  three  months  may  be 
spoken  now,  if  you  will." 

"  Now !"  As  he  echoed  the  word,  bending  to 
look  at  me  again,  I  noticed  a  swift  change  of  ex- 
pression in  his  face — an  eager,  startled,  yet  not 
altogether  assured  look. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  had  a  letter  this  evening,  tell- 
ing me  that  Philip  expected  to  be  able' to  sail 
within  a  week  or  so  of  sending  it,  and  he  may 
be  here  any  time  during  the  next  month." 
"Philip!" 


"Mr.  Dallas.  You  know  we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

He  was  silent ;  and  after  waiting  a  moment 
for  a  reply  which  came  not,  I  grew  a  little  con- 
scious of  the  awkwardness  of  talking  about  my 
lover  to  him,  and  not  the  more  pleased  with  him 
for  making  me  feel  so.  A  little  confusedly  I 
murmured  something  about  having  hoped  that 
they  would  be  friends;  so  many  Philip  had 
known  must  be  scattered  and  lost  to  him  during 
bis  long  absence,  and  he  was  a  man  of  all  others 
to  appreciate  a  friend. 

Nettled  by  his  continued  silence,  I  went  on, 

"If  I  have  expected  too  much,  you  yourself 
are  a  little  to  blame  for  my  doing  so.  You  have 
always  made  me  feel  that  I  might  expect  some- 
thing more  from  you  than  from  other  people." 

I  saw  his  hand  tighten  on  the  bar  of  the  stile 
it  rested  on  with  a  pressure  which  made  the 
veins  look  like  cords.  He  threw  up  his  head 
and  seemed  to  take  counsel  with  the  stars.  Was 
it  the  pale  moonlight  which  made  him  look  so 
white  and  rigid  ?  Had  I  offended  him  ?  What 
was  it  ?  Then  arose  a  new  and  terrible  fear  in 
my  mind.  Had  I  misunderstood  him — had  he 
misunderstood  me — all  this  time?  Had  I  un- 
wittingly led  him  to  believe  me  a  free  woman, 
and —  Was  it  possible  that  he  loved  me — Rob- 
ert Wentworth  ? 

Deeply  pained  as  well  as  ashamed,  had  I  not 
always  believed  and  asserted  that  such  complica- 
tions are  not  brought  about  by  single-minded 
women  ?  I  bowed  my  head,  covering  my  face 
with  my  trembling  hands  in  the  bitterness  of 
humiliation.  •  My  love  for  Philip  had  made  all 
men  seem  as  brothers  to  me,  and  it  had  never 
for  a  moment  entered  my  head  that  my  bearing 
toward  them  might  be  misconstrued.  Then  it 
must  be  remembered  I  was  not  like  a  young  and 
attractive  girl;  nor  had  I  been  accustomed  to 
receive  lover -like  attention.  Bewildered  and 
miserable  —  God  forgive  me  if  I  had  wronged 
Robert  Wentworth  in  my  blindness — I  was  con- 
fusedly trying  to  recollect  what  I  had  last  said, 
so  that  I  might  be  able  to  add  a  few  words  which 
would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  him  not  too 
abruptly,  when  he  at  length  spoke.  Clear  and 
firm  his  voice  sounded  in  the  stillness,  though 
the  words  came  slowly  : 

"You  have  not  expected  too  much,  Mary." 
I  could  not  say  a  word  ;  and,  in  my  anxiety  for 
him,  still  lingered.  "You  have  not  expected 
too  much,"  he  gently  repeated.  Then  seeing 
that  was  not  enough,  he  added,  in  the  same  low, 
measured  tone,  "  God  helping  me,  I  will  be  your 
husband's  friend,  Mary." 

I  put  out  my  hands,  involuntarily  clasping 
them  together.     I  think  he  interpreted  the  gest- 
ure aright.     With  the  old  grave  smile,  he  said, 
"You  must  not  forget  you  have  a  brother  as 
well  as  a  husband,  you  know." 

"I  will  not;  God  bless  you,  Robert!"  laying 
my  hand  for  a  moment  on  his. 

'He  waved  his  hand,  and  without  a  word  tnrn- 
ed  away.  I  tried  to  gather  comfort  from  his 
quiet  tone ;  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was 
but  a  passing  fancy  for  me,  which  he  would  very 
quickly  get  over,  now  he  knew  the  truth,  using 
all  sorts  of  arguments  to  quiet  my  conscience. 
But  in  my  inmost  heart  I  knew  that  Robert 
Wentworth  was  not  the  man  to  be  shaken  iu 
that  way  merely  by  a  passing  fancy. 
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Beyond  measure  depressed  and  dissatisfied 
with  myself,  I  slowly  and  wearily  made  my  way 
back  toward  the  cottage  again.  Ah  me!  how 
changed  was  the  aspect  of  things  already !  How 
different  this  still  grayness  to  the  couleur  de  rose 
in  which  I  had  read  Philip's  letter,  and  how  dif- 
ferent was  my  mental  state,!  Was  I  the  same 
person  who  only  an  hour  or  so  previously  had 
been  telling  herself  that  her  happiness  was  al- 
most too  great  to  be  borne  ?  All  my  pretty  pict- 
ures of  the  future,  in  which  Lilian  and  Robert 
Wentworth  had  figured  so  charmingly,  were  de- 
stroyed. I  had  fully  intended  to  take  Lilian  and 
dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper  into  my  confidence  respect- 
ing Philip's  expected  arrival  and  my  future  pros- 
pects as  soon  as  I  reached  the  cottage ;  but  how 
could  I  do  so  now  ?  How  could  I  talk  about 
Philip  as  he  ought  to  be  talked  about,  with  the 
remembrance  of  that  set  white  face,  upturned  in 
the  moonlight,  fresh  upon  me  ?  Impossible !  My 
heart  sunk  at  the  bare  thought  of  parading  my 
love  just  then.  It  would  be  like  dancing  over  a 
grave. 

I  could  better  turn  my  thoughts  upon  poor 
Nancy  than  upon  my  coming  marriage  just 
now.  I  found  Lilian  and  her  aunt  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  had  become  of  me,  and  it  was  some 
little  relief  to  be  able  to  talk  about  my  adventure 
with  Nancy. 

They  were  full  of  interest  and  sympathy,  en- 
tering into  my  feelings  upon  the  subject  at  once, 
and  only  differing  from  me  about  my  allowing 
her  to  return  to  the  Home,  thinking  that  this 
was  too  much  to  expect  from  her.  Bitf  I  still 
thought  that  it  was  her  best  course ;  and  it  did 
me  a  little  good  to  argue  the  point  with  them  in 
the  way  of  obliging  me  to  use  my  wits. 

"She  was  not  entirely  blameless,"  I  replied. 
"I  think  she  recognized  that  in  dec'ding  to  re- 
turn to  the  Home,  when  I  left  it  to  her  to  choose." 

"But  I  am  very  glad  you  promised  to  procure 
a  situation  for  her  as  soon  as  you  can,  Mary," 
said  Lilian.  "  It  seems  almost  too  much  to  ex- 
pect her  to  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  being  able  to  do  that  when 
the  right  time  comes,"!  rejoined. 

I  was  not  able  to  be  quite  as  candid  as  I  wish- 
ed to  be,  because  I  would  not  now  touch  upon 
the  subject  of  my  approaching  marriage.  I  was 
consequently  obliged  to  speak  more  indefinitely 
than  1  felt  about  obtaining  a  situation  for  Nancy. 

"May  I  go  with  you  to  the  Home,  Mary  ?  I, 
too,  should  like  to  say  a  cheering  word  to  poor 
Nancy." 

I  very  gladly  acquiesced,  and  we  agreed  to  set 
forth  the  following  morning.  I  did  not,  as  I 
had  always  hitherto  done  with  Philip's  letters, 
sit  gloating  over  the  contents  of  this  last  and 
most  precious  of  all  half  through  the  night,  find- 
ing a  new,  delicious  meaning  in  every  word.  The 
remembrance  of  Robert  Wentworth  came  be- 
tween me  and  my  happiness,  and  my  letter  was 
put  away  with  a  sigh.  Disturbed  and  ashamed, 
the  possibility  of  Philip's  wife  being  supposed  a. 
free  woman  was  humiliating  to  me.  My  thoughts 
were  reflected  in  my  dreams.  I  appeared  to  be 
all  night  wandering  in  hopeless  search  of  an  in- 
tangible something : 

"A  form  without  substance, 

A  mental  mirage, 
Which  kindled  a  thirst 
That  it  could  not  assuase." 


I  aAvoke  feverish  and  unrefreshed.  But  Lil- 
ian and  I  set  forth  in  good  time  to  do  onr  errand 
before  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  a  walk  in  the 
fresh  morning  air,  through  the  prettiest  of  Kent- 
ish scenery,  proved  a  very  good  remedy  for  a 
disturbed  mind.  Then  I  had  a  special  reason  for 
exerting  myself  to  keep  Lilian's  thoughts  from 
straying  that  morning.  Her  exclamation,  "Al- 
ready !"  when  we  found  ourselves  before  the 
gates  of  the  Home,  seemed  to  show  that  my  ef- 
forts had  not  been  thrown  away.  As  the  estate 
had  been  sold  piecemeal,  and  very  little  ground 
had  been  purchased  with  the  house,  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  build  a  wall  round  it.  The 
aspect  of  the  grand  old  house,  surrounded  thus 
by  a  mean-looking  new  wall,  was  almost  pathet- 
ic, as  well  as  out  of  character ;  and  the  great 
gates,  which  had  once  graced  the  entrance  to  a 
beautiful  old  park,  looked  specially  out  of  place 
let  into  a  wall  some  feet  lower  than  themselves, 
and  with  their  fine  iron-work  boarded  up.  We 
saw,  too,  that  all  the  windows  in  view  were 
boarded  up  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  inmates 
looking  out. 

"I  really  do  not  see  how  it  could  hurt  the 
people  to  see  the  beautiful  country,"  ejaculated 
Lilian,  as  we  stood  waiting  for  admittance  after 
ringing  the  hanging  bell.  "No  prison  could 
look  more  dismal." 

"Yes;  Nancy  Dean  is  one  of  the  inmates 
here,"  in  answer  to  my  query,  said  a  sullen-look- 
ing woman,  in  the  ugliest  of  dresses  in  shape  and 
make  and  color,  and  with  her  hair  tucked  away 
entirely  out  of  sight  beneath  a  cap  uglier,  if  pos- 
sible, than  her  dress.  "  But  you  can't  see  her. 
This  isn't  visiting-day.  Wednesday,  second  and 
last  in  the  month,  two  till  four  o'clock."  Where- 
with the  small  door  let  into  the  wall  by  the  side 
of  the  gates,  which  she  had  opened  to  inquire 
our  errand,  was  unceremoniously  slammed  to. 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  ring  again.  This  was 
Thursday,  and  not  one  of  the  visiting  weeks. 
Nancy  must  not  be  left  until  the  following 
Wednesday  without  the  knowledge  that  I  had 
kept  my  word.  It  was  of  the  gravest  importance 
that  she  should  know  that  I  had  made  inquiries, 
even  though  I  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with 
her.  But  I  saw  now  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in 
first  asking  for  her.  I  hurriedly  tore  a  leaf  from 
my  pocket-book  and  pencilled  a  few  lines  upon 
it,  to  the  effect  "  that  a  lady  much  interested  in 
the  Home  hoped  Mrs.  Gower  would  accord  her 
a  short  interview,"  and  had  it  ready  by  the  time 
the  woman  once  more  opened  the  door. 

"I  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Gower,  the  lady-superin- 
tendent, if  you  please." 

"Have  you  got  an  appointment  with  her?" 
she  asked. 

"  If  you  give  this  to  her,  it  will  explain,"!  re- 
turned, putting  the  folded  paper  into  her  hand. 

She  coolly  unfolded  it,  read  it  through,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  ungraciously  made 
way  for  us  to  enter.  Then,  after  relocking  the 
gate,  she  left  us  standing  just  within,  while  she 
went  into  the  house  to  do  my  bidding. 

"Not  a  very  courteous  reception,"  said  Lilian.' 

"We  ought  to  have  inquired  for  the  matron 
at  first :  but  we  can  do  without  courtesy,  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  our  way,"  I  returned. 

It  seemed  that  we  were  to  get  our  way.  The 
woman  came  toward  us  again.  "I  was  to  say 
that  it  is  not  usual  for  ladies  to  come  at  this 
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time :  Mrs.  Gower  is  always  very  much  engaged 
until  two  o'clock,  but  she  will  see  you  if  you  will 
step  this  way." 

We  followed  her  into  the  house  through  a  great 
hall,  cold  and  forlorn-looking  enough  even  at  this 
season,  divested  as  it  was  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  furniture,  and  with  its  stone  floor  dis- 
tressingly whitened.  Then  she  pushed  open  a 
swing-door,  led  the  way  down  a  small  well-car- 
peted passage,  and  ushered  us  into  one  of  the 
cosiest  of  little  rooms,  luxuriously  furnished.  I 
had  just  a  momentary  glimpse  of  &  lady  lying 
back  in  an  easy-chair,  with  her  feet  upon  a  has- 
sock, reading  a  newspaper,  a  dainty  luncheon, 
with  wine,  etc.,  on  the  low  table  at  her  elbow, 
when  at  the  words,  "The  committee-room,  the 
committee -room,  of  course,  Downs! ''we  were 
hurriedly  hustled  out  of  the  room  again. 

"This  way,  if  you  please,"  said  our  conduc- 
tress, leading  us  across  the  forlorn -looking  hall 
again. 

But  the  room  we  were  now  ushered  into  was 
to  my  eyes  more  forlorn  still — a  long  room  of 
noble  proportions,  with  five  windows,  which  had 
once  commanded  the  view  of  a  beautifully  wooded 
undulating  park,  but  which  were  now  faced  by  a 
brick  wall  only  four  or  five  feet  distant.  The 
only  flowers  now  to  be  seen  were  the  marble 
ones  festooned  about  the  high  old-fashioned  fire- 
places at  each  end  of  the  room.  It  was  now 
used  as  a  committee-room ;  a  long  baize-covered 
table,  a  dozen  or  so  of  heavy  chairs,  with  ink  and 
papers  and  one  book,  representing  the  furniture. 

I  was  busily  altering  the  aspect  of  things,  tell- 
ing myself  that  even  the  committee  must  feel  the 
depressing  effects  of  such  a  room  as  this,  pull- 
ing down  the  offending  wall,  training  rose-trees 
round  the  windows,  and  so  forth,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Mrs.  Gower  entered.  A  stout,  large- 
boned  woman,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age,  severe  of  countenance,  and  expensively  at- 
tired— too  elaborately,  I  thought,  for  a  gentle- 
woman's morning-dress. 

"One  of  our  lady  patronesses,  I  presume?" 
she  said,  with  a  little  half-bend  as  she  advanced. 
"It  is  not  usual  for  ladies  to  come  at  this  early 
hour ;  but  we  are  always  prepared  for  inspection, 
and  happy  to  show  the  Home,  and  explain  our 
system,  to  ladies  who  may  be  desirous  of  co-op- 
eration with  us." 

"I  am  very  much  interested,  Mrs.  Gower.  I 
do  not  think  anything  can  be  of  more  interest 
and  importance  to  women  than  is  such  work  as 
this.  But  I  came  as  the  friend  of  one  of  the 
inmates — Nancy  Dean — to  ask  your  permission 
for  me  to  see  her. " 

"  Are  you  a  subscriber  to  the  institution,  may 
I  ask,  madam  ?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  bring  an  introduction  from  any  one 
who  is  a  subscriber?" 

"No;  unfortunately  I  know  no  one  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Home." 

There  was  a  very  marked  change  in  Mrs. 
Gower's  bearing,  as  she  coldly  observed, 

"In  that  case,  you  did  not,  I  presume,  state 
your  errand  to  the  portress ;  and  she  was  neg- 
lectful of  her  duty  in  not  inquiring  what  it  was, 
and  giving  you  to  understand  that  visitors  to  the 
inmates  are  only  admitted  upon  certain  days  and 
at  certain  hours." 

"No;  she  was  not  to  blame.      She  told  me 


that  I  could  not  see  Nancy  until  the  usual  visit- 
ing-days." 

"Then  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand — " 

"I  should  not  have  ventured  to  trespass  upon 
your  time  if  it  were  an  ordinary  case,  and  I  could 
wait  until  the  next  visiting-day  to  communicate 
with  Nancy,  Mrs.  Gower.  I  know,  for  the  prop- 
er management  of  a  place  like  this,  it  must  be 
necessary  to  make  rules  and  enforce  them ;  but 
I  hope  you  will  make  an  exception  in  this  case. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her  as  well  as 
to  me  that  she  should  know  a  friend  came  here 
to  see  her  to-day." 

"A  friend !  That  means,  I  presume,  that  you 
have  taken  up  her  case  ?  I  cannot  suppose  that 
you  belong  to  her  own  class  ?" 

I  made  a  little  bow  serve  for  reply,  and  she 
very  gravely  went  on, 

"If  it  be  so,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tell 
you  that  you  couldn't  have  taken  up  a  worse 
case.  Dean  is  one  of  the  most  incorrigible  char- 
acters I  have  had  to  deal  with  during  a  long  ex- 
perience. You  are  probably  not  aware  that  she 
is  at  present  under  discipline  for  bad  conduct  ?" 

"Bad  conduct?"  I  repeated,  interrogatively,  a 
little  curious  to  hear  her  version  of  the  story. 

"Yesterday  she  conducted  herself  in  the  most 
disgraceful  way  before  the  committee.  After- 
ward she  got  through  the  window  of  the  room 
in  which  she  was  confined  and  ran  away.  Then, 
I  suppose  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to 
find  any  place  of  refuge,  she  presented  herself  at 
the  gates  again  late  last  night,  saying  that  she 
had  returned  to  take  the  punishment  for  what 
she  had  done,  and  to  try  to  reform.  Of  course 
the  true  reason  is,  she  prefers  staying  here  until 
her  plans  are  more  matured,  and  she  can  leave 
at  her  own  convenience." 

"May  she  not  be  sincere  in  her  desire  for  re- 
form, Mrs.  Gower  ?" 

"That  is  perfectly  hopeless.  A  very  short 
residence  here  would  teach  you  the  hopelessness 
of  expecting  any  thorough  reform  in  such  as 
Dean." 

"It  must  be  very  painful  to  you  to  feel  that 
of  any  human  creature,  Mrs.  Gower." 

"Of  course  it  is  painful" — a  trifle  snappish- 
ly; "but  such  knowledge  as,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  gained  here  does  not  increase  one's  faith  in 
human  nature,  madam.  We  have  to  face  a  great 
many  unpleasant  facts,  and  one  of  them  is,  that 
such  women  as  Nancy  Dean  are  altogether  in- 
corrigible." 

"It  must  be  very  discouraging  to  think  so." 

"Nothing  discourages  us  from  doing  our 
duty."  And  here  Mrs.  Gower  very  decidedly 
touched  a  hand-bell  on  the  table. 

Not  appearing  to  notice  the  hint,  I  quietly 
rejoined, 

"But  great  mistakes  may  be  made  in  such 
cases;  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  saying 
that  I  think  you  have  been  mistaken  with  re- 
spect to  Nancy  Dean,  and  taken  her  incorrigibili- 
ty  too  much  for  granted." 

Mrs.  Gower  drew  herself  up :  if  she  thought 
it  possible  that  she  could  make  mistakes,  she 
was  evidently  not  in  the  habit  of  being  told  that 
she  could.  It  was  probably  all  the  more  un- 
pardonable from  the  fact  that  the  portress,  who 
had  noiselessly  obeyed  her  summons,  heard  what 
passed.  I  had  not,  of  course,  intended  her  to  hear 
it ;  but  she  must  have  entered  so  very  quickly 
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after  the  bell  sounded,  and  moved  so  noiselessly, 
that  I  wjis  quite  unaware  of  her  presence  until 
the  direction  which  Mrs.  Gower's  eyes  took  in- 
formed me  of  it. 

Mrs.  Gower's  color  was  a  little  raised  as  she 
begged  to  decline  any  further  discussion  upon  so 
painful  a  subject  with  one  who  evidently  had  had 
no  experience,  and  therefore  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

"But  you  will,  I  hope,  oblige  me  so  far  as  to 
let  Nancy  Dean  know  that  her  friend,  Miss  Had- 
don,  came  to  see  her,  and  will  come  again  on  the 
first  visiting-day  ?"  I  pleaded,  seeing  that  it  was 
no  use  to  press  for  an  interview. 

"I  cannot  promise  anything  of  the  kind," 
loftily  returned  Mrs.  Gower.  -"Dean  is  under 
discipline,  and  the  course  of  treatment  I  adopt 
will  entirely  depend  upon  her  conduct  while  un- 
der that  discipline." 

"I  beg-" 

"I  cannot  promise  anything."  Then,  some- 
what irrelevantly,  as  it  appeared  to  me  at  the 
moment,  but  as  I  now  think  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  me  that  the  fault  lay  with  Nancy 
Dean,  and  not  with  the  system,  she  added,  glan- 
cing for  a  moment  toward  the  woman,  who  stood 
with  downcast  eyes  waiting  for  further  orders, 
"  This  is  one  of  our  successes." 

"This"  appeared  to  my  eyes  but  a  very  poor 
success — a  very  doubtful  one  indeed,  if  the  low, 
narrow  brows  and  heavy  mouth  and  chin  ex- 
pressed anything  of  the  character.  She  appear- 
ed to  be  quite  accustomed  to  be  so  alluded  to, 
no  change  in  her  face  showing  that  she  was  in 
any  way  impressed  by  it.  There  she  stood,  a 
success.  Make  what  you  choose  of  it,  she  seem- 
ed to  say,  eying  us  with  stolid  indifference.  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  her  face  with  that  of 
the  "incorrigible"  whom  I  had  seen  the  night 
previously,  so  open  and  honest  even  in  its  pas- 
sionate anger.  Nevertheless,  in  my  anxiety  upon 
Nancy's  account,  I  ventured  to  make  an  indirect 
appeal  to  "This." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Her  own  reformation 
doubtlessly  makes  her  more  desirous  to  help  her 
fellow-women,  and  poor  Nancy  Dean  so  terribly 
needs  a  friend  just  now."  Then  turning  again 
toward  Mrs.  Gower,  I  added,  "I  trust  that  you 
will  allow  Nancy  Dean  to  be  informed  that  I 
called,  madam  ?" 

I  think  she  perceived  my  motive  for  repeating 
the  request  before  the  woman.  She  very  decid- 
edly replied, 

"As  I  informed  you  just  now,  I  cannot  give 
any  promise  of  the  kind ;  and  Downs  knows  her 
duty.  And  I  must  remind  you  that  my  time  is 
valuable;  I  have  already  given  you  more  than  I 
can  spare.  Good-morning,  Miss  Haddon. — The 
gate,  Downs."  And,  with  a  very  slight  inclination 
of  the  head,  Mrs.  Gower  gave  us  our  dismissal. 

Lilian  and  I  followed  the  woman  to  the  gate, 
where  I  paused  a  moment,  trying  to  gather  from 
the  expression  of  her  face  whether  it  would  be 
of  any  avail  to  make  a  more  direct  appeal  to  her. 
It  seemed  useless  to  attempt  it;  one  might  as 
well  hope  to  influence  a  wooden  figure.  As  I 
stood  hesitating,  unwilling  to  go  without  making 
one  more  effort,  I  said  a  few  words  to  Lilian, 
more  to  give  myself  time  than  anything  else,  but 
which  served  the  end  I  had  in  view  : 

"I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  get  a  message 
conveyed  to  poor  Nancy." 


A  new  and  altogether  different  expression 
dwelt  for  a  moment  in  Downs's  eyes,  fixed 
straight  before  her  —  an  expression  which  sug- 
gested an  idea  to  mo  that  I  had  not  had  in 
using  the  words.  In  a  moment  I  had  my  purse 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  a  half-sovereign  between 
my  fingers,  taking  care,  as  I  noticed  she  did,  to 
turn  toward  the  open  gate  and  away  from  the 
house. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  expression  of 
her  face  as  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  I  might  perhaps  just  mention  to  Nancy  Dean 
that  you  called  this  morning,  ma'am — if  that's 
all  you  want  done  ?" 

"That  is  all  I  want  you  to  do  ;  just  to  tell  her 
that  her  friend  Miss  Haddon  called,  and  intends 
to  come  again  next  visiting-day." 

"Very  well,  ma'am  ;  I  don't  mind  telling  her 
that,"  she  returned,  looking  wooden  and  dull 
again,  as  her  fingers  closed  over  the  money, 
once  more  the  same  sullen,  unimpressionable 
woman  we  had  at  first  seen,  as  she  closed  the 
gates  upon  us. 

"Oh,  Mary,  what  a  dreadful  place!  How 
could  any  one  be  expected  to  be  better  for  living 
there  ?"  ejaculated  Lilian.  "  How  could  they 
select  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Gower  to  influence  her 
fellow-creatures  ?" 

"  There  certainly  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
mistake  somewhere,"  I  thoughtfully  replied.  "So 
benevolent  a  scheme  might  surely  be  better  car- 
ried out." 

I  may  as  well  state  here  what  came  to  my 
knowled'ge  later — respecting  the  Home  and  its 
management.  Mrs.  Osborne,  the  founder,  had 
commenced  her  work  of  benevolence  without  suf- 
ficient experience  and  knowledge  of  the  class  she 
wished  to  benefit.  Like  many  other  benevolent 
people,  she  believed  that  love  was  all  that  was 
needed  for  the  work ;  and  the  lady  she  had  at 
first  engaged  to  act  as  superintendent  was  as 
enthusiastic  and  non-executive  as  herself.  The 
consequences  were  disastrous ;  and  it  told  much 
in  Mrs.  Osborne's  favor  that  she  had  the  cour- 
age to  try  again.  Unfortunately,  in  her  anxiety 
to  avoid  her  former  error,  she  ran  into  the  op- 
posite extreme.  Mrs.  Gower  was  selected  from 
numerous  other  applicants  on  account  of  her 
having  previously  held  office  as  matron  of  a 
prison,  and  possessing  testimonials  as  to  her 
special  fitness  for  the  executive  department. 

Accustomed  to  deal  with  the  worst  side  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  the  nec- 
essarily rigid  rules  of  prison-life,  in  which  all 
must  pass  through  one  routine,  Mrs.  Gower  had 
become  a  mere  disciplinarian,  treating  those  un- 
der her  charge  in  the  Home  as  though  their 
minds  were  all  of  precisely  the  same  pattern,  and 
that  a  very  bad  one. 

If  half  the  stories  which  reached  me  respecting 
her  luxurious,  self-indulgent  life  were  true,  the 
effect  upon  those  to  whom  she  was  supposed  to 
be  an  example  was  undoubtedly  bad.  And  if 
there  were  good  grounds  for  the  statement  that 
her  appointment  to  the  office  of  prison  matron 
had  been  to  her  a  rise  in  life,  it  quite  sufficiently 
accounted  for  the  want  of  refinement  in  thought 
and  habit  which  occasioned  her  to  live  too  luxu- 
riously, and  deck  herself  in  too  rich  clothing,  for 
one  living  among  women  supposed  to  be  endeav- 
oring to  strengthen  themselves  against  yielding 
to  temptation. 
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Again,  good  as  lie  undoubtedly  was,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
upon  whom  Mrs.  Osborne  depended  for  spiritual 
help,  was  not  fitted  for  the  task.  He  was  too 
young,  as  well  as  too  naturally  timid  and  shy,  to 
manage  a  number  of  women,  who  deceived  him 
with  the  pretense  of  reformation  when  it  suited 
their  purpose  better  than  openly  laughing  at  him. 
Long  afterward,  he  told  me  how  terribly  he  used 
to  dread  his  visits  to  the  Home,  and  how  much 
he  was  troubled  at  the  little  effect  of  his  teach- 
ings. It  took  him  a  long  time  to  understand 
that  the  best  natures  might  appear  to  be  the 
worst  under  such  training  as  Mrs.  Gower's. 

That  Mrs.  Osborne  herself  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  new  management,  it  is  too  much  to  say. 
But  although  Mrs.  Gower  was  not  a  woman  af- 
ter her  own  heart,  past  failures  had  rendered  Mrs. 
Osborne  distrustful  of  her  own  judgment;  and 
she  could  not  deny  that  there  at  least  appeared 
to  be  better  effects  produced  now  than  during 
the  former  management.  Although  there  were 
occasional  failures,  which  nothing  could  gloss 
over,  Mrs.  Gower  could  point  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  inmates  were  annually 
drafted  into  service,  and,  whatever  became  of 
them,  they  did  not  reappear  at  the  Home. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN   THE   LANE. 

I  HAD  had  a  motive,  which  I  fancied  she  did 
not  perceive,  in  asking  Lilian  to  accompany  me 
on  my  errand  to  the  Home  that  morning.  It 
was  Arthur  Trafford's  wedding-day.  Mrs.  Tip- 
per and  I  had  done  our  best  to  keep  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  from  her  until  it  was  over,  and  flattered 
ourselves  that  we  had  succeeded. 

As  we  drew  nearer  home  the  sound  of  bells 
ringing  merrily  in  the  distance  reached  my  ears  ; 
and  in  the  hope  of  diverting  her  attention  I  talk- 
ed on,  apropos  of  anything  or  nothing.  I  fan- 
cied she  was  heeding,  until  she  said,  gently,  "It 
is  fortunate  they  have  so  fine  a  day,  Mary." 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  I  replied,  ungraciously. 
Then  I  presently  added,  more  pleasantly,  "But 
it  is  even  more  fortunate  that  you  can  say  so." 

"  Dear  Mary,  what  did  you  expect  me  to  say  ?" 

I  took  the  sweet  face  between  my  hands,  and 
looked  into  the  clear  eyes,  which  did  not  flinch 
under  my  gaze,  as  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "I 
am  not  in  love  with  another  woman's  husband, 
Mary." 

No ;  I  came  to  the  happy  conclusion  that  she 
was  not :  there  was  no  cause  for  further  anxiety 
upon  that  score.  Had  I  only  been  right  in  my 
fancy  about  Robert  Wentworth,  how  pleasantly 
might  things  now  have  arranged  themselves ! 

Again  I  felt  obliged  to  postpone  telling  Lilian 
about  my  coming,  happiness.  It  had  seemed 
«!ifficult  to  talk  of  my  engagement  the  night  be- 
fore ;  how  much  more  so  now — on  Arthur  Traf- 
ford's wedding-day !  I  must  still  wait  for  a  more 
fitting  season,  I  told  myself. 

Mrs.  Tipper  had  done  her  best  to  make  the 
little  parlor  appear  as  cheerful  and  home-like  as 
possible  for  our  reception,  and  I  saw  that  she 
watched  Lilian  with  loving  anxiety.  She  had 
prepared  quite  a  feast  for  our  favorite  meal  that 
day.  If  hot  cakes  and  everything  else  the  dear 


little  woman  could  think  of  in  the  way  of  dain- 
ties had  been  remedies  for  disappointed  love, 
Lilian  might  have  owed  her  recovery  to  them, 
so  plentifully  were  they  provided.  She  had  the 
comfort  of  seeing  her  niece  partake  of  the  good 
things  with  an  appetite  which  quite  set  her  mind 
at  rest. 

If  it  really  cost  Lilian  something  so  to  gratify 
her  aunt,  I  believe  it  was  very  little.  She  show- 
ed, too,  that  her  thoughts  had  not  been  absent 
during  our  morning's  work,  by  joining  very  ear- 
nestly in  my  narration  of  what  had  taken  place, 
and  giving  a  very  decided  opinion  about  Mrs. 
Gower.  Before  we  bade  each  other  good-night, 
Lilian  had  succeeded  in  satisfying  Mrs.  Tipper, 
as  she  had  satisfied  me,  that  she  was  "  not  in  love 
with  another  woman's  husband." 

As  days  passed  on  my  news  remained  still  un- 
told. Something  seemed  always  to  be  interven- 
ing to  cause  me  to  put  off  the  telling  it  until  the 
morrow.  Looking  back,  I  see  how  very  slight 
were  some  of  the  causes  which  I  allowed  to  pre- 
vent me  from  opening  my  heart  to  my  compan- 
ions, although  at  the  time  they  appeared  suffi- 
cient. 

Meantime  we  were  occupied  from  morning  till 
night,  Lilian  and  I  working  together  as  with  one 
mind.  But  we  presently  began  to  miss  our  mas- 
ter, as  Lilian  laughingly  termed  him,  and  I  grew 
more  than  anxious  as  the  days  he  had  accustomed 
us  to  expect  him  passed  without  any  sign  from 
him.  Not  once  had  we  heard  from  or  seen  him 
since  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night.  Did  he 
really  blame  me?  Could  he  not  forgive  me? 
I  tormented  myself  with  all  sorts  of  doubts  and 
fears,  in  my  heart  of  hearts  dreading  something 
even  worse  than  his  blame  or  anger.  Robert 
Wentworth  was  not  the  man  either  to  judge 
harshly  or  to  be  unforgiving. 

It  was  nearly  a  fortnight  since  we  had  seen 
him,  when  one  evening  Becky  mysteriously  beck- 
oned me  out  of  the  room.  Lilian  was  playing 
one  of  our  favorite  sonatas,  and  I  made  my  es- 
cape unobserved. 

"Another  letter,  Becky  ?"  I  asked,  putting 
out  my  hand  for  it  with  a  smile. 

"  No,  miss ;  it's  a  woman  this  time,"  returned 
Becky.  "She  says  that  she  wants  to  see  you 
alone,  and  she  won't  come  in.  I  was  to  tell  you 
she's  waiting  down  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and 
to  be  sure  to  say  you  are  to  go  by  yourself." 

"What  kind  of  woman  is  she,  Becky?"  I  ask- 
ed, my  thoughts  at  once  reverting  to  Nancy 
Dean. 

"A  more  disagreeable  one  I  never  see,"  very 
decidedly  returned  Becky.  "And  as  to  be- 
havior, she  seemed  just  ready  to  snap  my  nose 
off  when  I  asked  what  name  I  should  tell  you. 
'No  name  at  all,'  she  said." 

"I  will  go, Becky." 

"Poor  Nancy!"  was  my  mental  ejaculation  ; 
"she  has  got  into  trouble  again.  It  was  per- 
haps too  much  to  expect  her  to  remain  with  peo- 
ple who  believe  her  to  be  so  much  worse  than 
she  really  is,  just  when  she  needs  to  be  encour- 
aged and  strengthened."  I  was  stepping  from 
the  porch,  when  Becky  earnestly  pleaded  for 
permission  to  accompany  me. 

"Do,  please,  let  me  come  too,  Miss  Haddon, 
dear!"  she  whispered.  "I  could  stand  a  little 
way  off,  so  as  not  to  hear;  and  if  she  touches 
vou — " 
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"  She  will  not  hurt  me,  Becky.  Do  not  fear 
it.  I  know  who  she  is." 

Becky  stood  aside,  silenced  if  not  convinced. 
I  went  out  into  the  summer-scented  air,  and,  just 
pausing  by  the  way  to  gather  a  rose  for  Nancy, 
passed  on  down  the  lane. 

Not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  whom  I  should 
see  for  a  moment  crossed  my  mind.  My  sur- 
prise was  all  the  greater  when  I  came  in  sight 
of  a  woman  standing  erect  by  the  stile  with  her 
arms  folded  across  her  chest,  who,  a  moment's 
glance  told  me,  was  not  at  all  like  Nancy  —  a 
tall,  thin  woman,  dressed  in  a  long  old-fashioned 
cloak,  and  what  used  to  be  termed  a  coal-scuttle 
bonnet. 

Quite  taken  by  surprise,  I  paused  a  moment 
to  reconnoitre  before  advancing  farther.  She 
turned  her  face  toward  me,  and  although  I  did 
not  immediately  recognize  who  she  was,  I  knew 
that  I  had  seen  her  before.  . 

"Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me?  I  am  Miss 
Haddon." 

"Yes ;  I  know  you  are." 

Then  it  flashed  upon  me  who  she  was. 

"You  are  Mr.  Wentworth's  house-keeper?" 

"Yes." 

My  heart  sunk  with  a  foreboding  of  some  evil, 
and  for  a  moment  I  could  not  utter  a  word. 
Then  screwing  up  my  courage,  I  asked,  in  as 
matter-of-course  a  tone  as  I  could  assume,  "He 
is  quite  well,  I  hope?" 

"Nobody  cares  whether  he's  ill  or  well,  I  ex- 
pect." 

"You  are  very  much  mistaken,"  I  replied,  in 
some  agitation.  "Every  one  who  knows  him 
would  care  a  great  deal.  You  ought  to  know 
that  they  would." 

I  suppose  my  face  and  tone  satisfied  her  that 
I  was  so  far  saying  what  I  thought,  though  she 
only  shifted  her  ground  of  offense  in  conse- 
quence. 

"  If  he  was  ill,  he  wouldn't  be  wanting  people's 
pity." 

"But  I  hope—    Is  he  ill?" 

"  Why  should  he  be  ill  ?"  she  rejoined,  angrily. 
Then,  endeavoring  to  command  herself,  she  went 
on,  "But  I  haven't  come  here  to  talk  about 
that.  Ill  or  well,  he  doesn't  know  I've  come 
here,  and  would  be  very  angry  if  he  did :  you 
must  please  to  recollect  that.  I  should  have 
been  here  before,  but  it  took  me  two  days,  put- 
ting this  and  that  together,  to  find  out  where  you 
live.  You  are  living  with  the  ladies  at  the  cot- 
tage down  there  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that  can't  be  much  of  a  place;  but  I 
suppose  situations  are  not  so  plentiful,  and  any- 
thing is  better  than — " 

"  What  is  it  you  have  come  to  say  to  me  ?"  I 
asked,  shortly. 

"You  are  very  masterful,  and  know  how  to 
get  your  way  when  you  want  it.  You  two  are  a 
match  for  each  other ;  and  I  knew  you  would 
find  that  out.  I  knew  no  good  would  come  of 
it  when  I  let  you  get  the  better  of  me  that  day ; 
and  I'd  sooner  do  anything  than  come  to  you 
now.  You  may  be  sure  of  that." 

"I  know  that  for  some  foolish  reason  you  took 
a  prejudice  against  me;. but  being  disliked  be- 
fore  one  is  known  ought  not  to  distress  one, 
though  I  should  prefer  not  being  disliked." 

"If  you're  not  hurt,  you  needn't  complain," 


she  replied,  as  though  determined  not  to  yield  an 
inch. 

"What  have  you  come  to  say  to  me?"  I  re- 
peated. "I  suppose  you  did  not  corne  all  this 
way  to  remind  me  that  you  are  prejudiced  against 
me  ?" 

"  No."  She  looked  over  the  hedge  and  around 
in  all  directions  before  continuing ;  then  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  "You  thought  my  master's  looked 
but  a  poor  place  for  a  gentleman  born  to  live  in 
that  day.  I  saw  how  sharp  you  was  to  notice, 
and  how  poor  and  shabby  you  thought  it  all  was." 

"You  are  too  ready  to  ascribe  thoughts  to 
me,"  I  replied. 

"But  you  did  now,  didn't  you  ?  You  can't 
say  that  you  didn't  think  things  looked  a  bit 
poor  ?" 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  can  afford  to  be  more  care- 
less about  appearances  than  can  most  people,"  I 
said,  not  in  the  least  comprehending  her  drift. 
"  It  was  all  well  enough  for  a  bachelor's  home." 

"Ay,  well  enough  for  a  bachelor's  home,  per- 
haps ;  but  not  for  a  married  couple,  eh  ?" 

"Really!" 

"Try  to  keep  your  temper  for  another  five 
minutes  if  you  please,  miss.  I  know  there's  no 
love  lost  between  us  two ;  but  I've  come  here  be- 
cause I've  got  something  to  say ;  and,  proud  and 
masterful  as  you  are,  I  know  you  are  the  sort  to 
be  trusted,  and  I'm  going  to  trust  you.  I  car- 
ried Master  Robert  in  rny  arms  when  he  was  a 
baby,  and  I  know  him  and  love  him  more  than 
any  fine  madam  ever  can.  He  was  left  very 
poor,  and  he  worked  very  hard,  and  a  better 
master  or  kinder  gentleman —  But  that's  not 
what  I've  come  to  say ;  nobody  will  ever  know 
his  goodness  as  I  do" — jealously.  "He  was 
poor,  and  I  was  poor,  and  I've  had  some  ado  to 
keep  things  together  for  him.  But  about  three 
years  ago  my  brother  died,  and  things  changed 
for  me.  He  was  a  small  farmer  down  in  Glouces- 
tershire, and  everybody  called  him  a  miser ; 
but  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain  of  his  scraping 
and  saving,  for  he  left  all  he  had  to  me,  and  a 
nice  little  nest-egg  it  turned  out  to  be.  It's  been 
down  in  my  will  for  Master  Robert  from  the  first 
day  I  had  it,  and  it  has  been  'cumulating  ever 
since;  not  a  penny  of  it  have  I  ever  touched. 
The  pleasure  has  been  to  think  that  there  it  was 
all  ready  for  him,  though  I  was  too  proud  to  see 
how  much  he  liked  working  his  way  up  in  the 
world  to  tell  him  about  it  before  he  wanted  it." 

"I  am  sincerely  glad  to  know  he  has  so  faith- 
ful a  friend,"  I  said,  holding  out  my  hand  to  her. 

"Wait  a  bit,  miss ;  let  me  say  my  say.  To- 
morrow morning  that  money  will  be  made  over 
to  Master  Robert,  and  he  will  be  told  that  he'll 
never  see  no  more  of  me  if  he  won't  take  it ;  and 
the  lawyer  he  says  it  brings  in  pretty  nigh  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  now!" — pausing  a  moment  to 
give  me  time  to  recover  that. 

What  could  I  say  ?  Growing  hot  and  confused 
and  pained  as  her  meaning  began  to  dawn  upon 
me,  I  murmured,  "It  is  a  good  sum — and — " 

"And  that's  not  all,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "  You 
must  remember  Master  Robert  is  getting  on  now, 
and  being  talked  about.  I've  brought  this  paper 
down  with  me,  that  you  might  see  his  name  in 
it  for  yourself" — taking  a  newspaper  from  her 
pocket,  hastily  unfolding  it,  and  pointing  out, 
with  trembling  finger,  a  short  but  eulogistic  no- 
tice of  a  pamphlet  by  R.  Wentworth.  "There's 
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no  gainsaying  that,  you  know."  Slipping  it  into 
her  pocket  again,  she  earnestly  went  on,  laying 
her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  seeing  only  him  in 
her  increased  anxiety,  "  I  don't  say  that  pru- 
dence isn't  a  good  thing ;  I'm  not  for  foolish 
marriages  when  there's  nothing  to  depend  on ; 
but  there's  the  ninety  pounds  a  year,  and  Avhat  he 
earns,  besides  a  house  to  live  in,  and  my  services 
for  nothing ;  and  master  says  my  bark's  worse 
than  my  bite.  Bless  you,  his  wife's  no  call  to  be 
afraid  of  me!" 

"Hush,  pray  hush!"  I  murmured,  seeing  all 
her  meaning  now.  "  Do  you  think  any  one  who 
loved  Kobert  Wentworth  would  care  about  all 
that  ?" 

"Then  it  is  that  he  isn't  loved?  God  help 
him!"  The  cold,  hard,  set  look  came  into  her 
face  again  —  though  she  would  seem  cold  and 
hard  now  to  me  never  again — and  she  folded  her 
cloak  about  her. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  Mr.  Wentworth  is  ?"  I 
could  not  help  asking. 

"  Oh,  he's  well  enough ;  nobody  need  think 
he's  going  to  die  of  a  broken  heart.  And  you 
must  please  to  remember  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  my  coming  here,  ma'am.  And  perhaps  it 
isn't  too  much  to  ask  you  not  to  mention  what  a 
foolish  old  woman  has  been  talking  about  ?" 

"I  should  be  as  much  grieved  as  you  could 
possibly  be  for  him  to  know  anything  about  it, 
Hester,"  I  replied,  in  all  sincerity. 

"  Then  I  wish  you  good-night,  miss." 

"Will  not  you  shake  hands  with  me?" 

"I'm  never  much  for  shaking  hands,  miss, 
thank  you,"  stiffly,  both  hands  folded  in  her 
cloak. 

"Not  for  your  master's  sake?  Mr.  Went- 
worth is  my  friend,  and  I  think  he  would  be  sor- 
ry— " 

"He  can't  be  sorry  about  what  he  doesn't 
know." 

"Well,  you  cannot  prevent  my  respecting  you, 
and  that  I  shall  do  as  long  as  I  Jive." 

She  went  on  down  the  lane,  and  I  turned  away, 
burying  my  face  in  my  hands.  Could  I  ever  for- 
give myself? 

Something — for  a  moment  I  thought  it  was  a 
falling  leaf — lightly  touched  my  arm,  and  look- 
ing round  I  saw  a  large  bony  hand  put  from  be- 
hind. I  clasped  it  without  a  word ;  without  a 
word  it  was  withdrawn,  and  I  presently  found 
myself  alone.  I  turned  and  walked  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  homeward.  How  completely,  though 
unconsciously,  she  had  shown  me  her  motive  for 
seeking  an  interview  with  me !  She  had  divined 
that  her  master  had  had  a  disappointment,  and 
must  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been 
refused  solely  from  prudential  motives.  Conse- 
quently she  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
me  a  better  knowledge  of  his  prospects  than  he 
himself  could  have  done,  and  was  ready  for  his 
sake  to  try  to  overcome  her  prejudice  against 
me.  Nevertheless,  my  interview  with  old  Hester 
tended  to  make  me  more  rather  than  less  anx- 
ious respecting  her  master. 
6 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PREPARATION. 

GREAT  was  my  relief  the  next  day  when,  on 
Lilian  and  I  returning  from  a  ramble  in  our  be- 
loved woods,  we  heard  Robert  Wentworth  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Tipper  in  the  parlor.  But  at  first 
sight  of  him  I  shrunk  back.  How  altered  he 
looked,  how  terribly  altered  since  we  had  last 
met !  The  kind  little  lady's  hurried  explanation 
as  we  entered  the  room,  that  illness  had  kept  him 
away,  gave  me  another  blow,  and  he  saw  that  it 
did." 

"Only  a  sort  of  cold,"  he  cheerfully  explain- 
ed, extending  his  hand  toward  me  with  a  smile. 
" How  do  you  do,  Mary?" 

My  own  hand  shook ;  but  he  kept  it  long 
enough  in  his  own  to  steady  it,  giving  me  a  re- 
assuring look  before  releasing  it. 

But  Lilian  could  not  get  over  the  shock  which 
the  first  sight  of  him  had  given  her,  involuntarily 
exclaiming,  "But  I  fear  you  have  been  ill — very- 
ill  ;  and  it  has  made  you  quite — "  She  paused", 
not  liking  to  go  on ;  'but  he  lightly  replied, 
"Gray,  do  you  mean?  My  dear  Lilian,  the 
gray  season  had  set  in  long  ago,  only  you  saw 
me  too  frequently  to  notice  it." 

Mrs.  Tipper  laid  her  hand  for  a  moment  on  his 
shoulder  as  she  passed  him  on  her  way  out  of  the 
room  to  prepare  some  special  dainty  to  tempt 
him  at  tea-time;  and  I  noticed  that  she  was 
looking  much  graver  than  usual. 

"And  how  have  you  been  going  on  with  your 
work  during  my  absence?"  he  asked  ;  "  not  care- 
lessly, I  hope?  I  am  in  the  humor  to  be  very 
exacting  and  critical  to-night,  so  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  treat  sins  of  omission  or  commis- 
sion with  my  usual  amiability." 

"Amiability,  indeed!"  ejaculated  Lilian. 
"  The  idea  of  your  setting  up  for  being  amia- 
ble !  I  do  not  consider  you  at  all  considerate 
and  good-natured  to  failure,  sir." 

He  smiled.  "I  certainly  have  not  much  sym- 
pathy with  failure ;  it  would  not  be  orthodox, 
you  know.  But  get  out  your  work,  and  let  me 
find  a  safe  outlet  for  my  savage  propensity." 

He  saw  that  it  did  me  good  to  be  taken  to  task 
in  the  old  fashion,  and  was  quite  as  unsparing  as 
I  could  desire,  when  he  came  upon  any  error  of 
mine.  Whatever  it  cost  him,  Robert  Wentworth 
succeeded  in  setting  my  heart  as  well  as  theirs  at 
rest  before  he  took  his  departure  that  night.  If 
Mrs.  Tipper  saw  something  of  the  truth,  she 
showed  her  consideration  for  me  by  carefully 
avoiding  to  give  any  expression  to  her  thoughts. 
Lilian  evidently  guessed  nothing.  She  openly 
expressed  her  surprise  and  regret  at  the  altera- 
tion which  she  perceived  in  him. 

"I  really  felt  quite  shocked  for  the  first  few 
moments,"  she  said.  "  Even  serious  illness  does 
not  seem  quite  to  account  for  such  an  alteration 
as  there  is  in  him.  He  looks  as  though  he  had 
suddenly  grown  old.  Do  not  you  think  so, 
auntie  ?  Don't  you,  Mary  ?" 

Mrs.  Tipper  was  silent,  leaving  me  to  reply, 
though  I  knew  that  she  was  watching  me  some- 
what closely  the  while.  It  required  all  the  nerve 
and  self-command  I  could  muster  to  make  some- 
thing like  a  suitable  reply,  but  I  did  make  it ; 
and  Lilian,  at  any  rate,  remained  in  ignorance  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  although  her  ignorance 
occasioned  me  almost  as  much  pain  as  her  knowl- 
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edge  of  it  would  have  done,  so  very  closely  did 
she  sometimes  approach  to  the  truth,  in  her  spec- 
ulations as  to  the  possible  and  probable  cause 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Kobert 
Went  worth. 

I  was  becoming  restless  and  anxious  from  more 
causes  than  one.  The  time  of  Philip's  expected 
arrival  was  drawing  near,  and  my  news  remain- 
ed still  untold.  While  I  was  ashamed  of  my 
reticence  with  two  such  friends,  the  difficulty  of 
approaching  the  subject  seemed  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish.  My  uneasiness  was  becoming 
apparent  too ;  even  Lilian  and  Mrs.  Tipper  were 
beginning  to  notice  a  difference  in  me  which  they 
could  not  account  for. 

The  dear  little  lady  once  ventured  a  few  words 
to  me  to  the  effect  that  no  good  man  could  be 
the  worse  for  loving  a  woman,  though  she  could 
not  return  his  love,  fancying,  I  believe,  that  pos- 
sibly I  was  uneasy  upon  Kobert  Wentworth's 
account.  I  could  only  kiss  the  hand  laid  so  lov- 
ingly upon  mine. 

It  so  happened  that  just  at  this  juncture  Mrs. 
Tipper  required  sundry  little  house-keeping  er- 
rands done  in  town ;  and  partly  to  be  alone  a 
few  hours,  partly  to  do  a  little  shopping  for  my- 
self, I  volunteered  to  go  for  her. 

"Are  you  sure  you  would  prefer  going,  dear 
Mary  ?"  said  Mrs.  Tipper,  anxiously.  "  The  days 
are  so  hot,  and  the  things  could  be  sent  down, 
if  we  write,  you  know." 

I  murmured  something  about  wanting  to  re- 
plenish my  wardrobe  a  little,  and  she  easily  ac- 
quiesced: *'To  tell  the  truth,  my  dear,  I  should 
prefer  your  choosing  the  patty- pans,"  she  can- 
didly allowed,  when  she  found  I  really  wished  to 
go.  "Becky  and  I  will  think  over  all  we  re- 
quire, and  make  a  list,"  she  added,  trotting  off  in 
high  feather  to  compare  notes  with  Becky  in  the 
kitchen.  If  we  were  proud  of  our  "  drawing- 
room,"  Mrs.  Tipper  was  quite  as  proud  of  her 
kitchen.  "  There  is  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place,  my  dear,  clean  and  ready 
to  hand."  Becky  in  the  evening;,  seated  in  state, 
surrounded  by  her  brilliantly  burnished  tins,  was 
a  sight  to  behold.  Nothing  would  have  delight- 
ed her  mistress  and  herself  more  than  a  sudden 
invasion  of  company  as  a  test  of  their  resources. 
Lilian  and  I  were  sometimes  taxed  beyond  our 
powers  in  our  endeavors  to  show  our  appreciation 
of  the  little  dainty  cakes,  patties,  etc. ,  set  before 
us.  Indeed,  we  had  more  than  once  consulted 
together  upon  the  advisability  of  suggesting  a 
party  of  children  from  the  village  to  relieve  ns. 

Lilian  looked,  I  thought,  a  little  surprised  at 
not  being  invited  to  accompany  me  on  my  ex- 
pedition to  town.  But  if  she  was  surprised,  she 
was  not  offended  ;  sensitive  as  she  was,  there 
was  as  little  self-love  in  Lilian  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  human  being  to  have.  Hers  was  not 
fine -weather  friendship.  She  was  content  to 
stand  quietly  aside  until  I  should  need  her,  with- 
out any  complaints  about  being  neglected,  or 
what  not,  which  half-hearted  people  are  so  apt 
to  make  at  a  fancied  slight.  She  knew  that  I 
loved  her,  and  I  knew  that  she  loved  me,  and 
we  could  trust  each  other,  without  the  repeated 
assurance  of  it  which  some  people  seem  to  re- 
quire. 

She  was  only  a  shade  or  two  more  tender  and 
loving  in  bidding  me  good-bye,  when  I.  set  forth 
in  the  morning,  anxious  to  make  me  feel  that 


my  return  would  be  eagerly  looked  for ;  and 
whispering  a  little  jest  about  the  necessity  for 
bringing  back  a  good  appetite.  "Auntie  and 
Becky  will  be  sure  to  be  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring treats  all  day,  you  know ;  so  you  must 
come  home  hungry,  whatever  you  do.  And  do 
not  forget  your  promise  to  buy  a  pretty  bonnet, 
Mary,  and  leave  off  that  old  dowdy  thing  :  it 
makes  you  look  as  though  nobody  loved  you, 
which  is  not  fair  to  your  sister  Lilian.  And  oh, 
Mary,  I  had  almost  forgotten  !  If  you  bring  any 
of  this  back,  I  shall  say  you  don't  care  for  me  in 
real  earnest,"  pressing  a  little  roll  of  paper  into 
my  hand. 

I  knew  that  she  was  genuinely  disappointed 
when  I  proved  to  her  that  I  had  as  much  as'five- 
and-twenty  pounds  in  hand,  and  so  I  was  obliged 
to  promise  to  take  from  her  store  for  my  next 
need.  "Or  else  one  may  just  as  well  not  be  a 
sister,"  she  said,  with  a  discontented  little  shake 
of  the  head. 

How  cheering  it  was — how  precious  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  was  cared  for  in  this  way !  And 
there  was  dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper,  too !  I  thought 
I  knew  why  she  was  desirous  just  at  that  season 
to  make  me  feel  that  my  presence  was  so  much 
required  at  the  cottage. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  cut  out  the  little  pin- 
afores for  Mercy  Green's  child,  Mary,  but  they 
must  wait  till  to-morrow,  I  suppose.  And  there's 
the  curtains  for  my  bed,  dear ;  nobody  would  fit 
them  to  please  me  but  you;"  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth,  until  the  last  moment,  when  Lilian  ac- 
companied me  as  far  as  the  stile. 

As  I  walked  across  the  fields  in  that  lovely 
August  morning,  while  the  bright  sun  was 

"Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gildiug  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy," 

my  thoughts  attuned  themselves  to  the  summer 
sights  and  sounds,  and  I  shook  off  the  morbid 
doubts  and  fears  which  had  so  beset  me  of 
late.  I  resolved  to  be  no  longer  so  weak  and 
unfriendly  as  to  keep  the  truth  from  Mrs.  Tipper 
and  Lilian.  It  really  was  unfriendly  not  to  tell 
them  what  I  knew  they  would  both  be  glad  to 
hear.  That  very  evening  my  secret  should  be 
told,  and  I  would  at  once  begin  brushing  up  for 
Philip,  making  up  my  mind  to  overcome  my 
shyness  for  finery,  and  render  myself  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  within  the  compass  of — five-and- 
twenty  pounds.  It  appeared  to  me  a  very  large 
sum  to  spend  at  once  upon  finery,  and  I  could 
only  hope  the  end  would  justify  the  means.  As 
it  chanced,  I  really  knew  very  little  about  Phil- 
ip's taste  in  such  matters.  The  selection  of  the 
modest  outfit  which  was  purchased  for  me  nine 
years  ago  I  had  been  only  too  glad  to  leave  to 
my  dear  mother's  judgment,  and  we  had  been 
neither  of  us  inclined  to  trouble  Philip  with  chif- 
fon talk. 

But  I  told  myself  that  I  really  must  make  a 
beginning  now,  as  I  stood  in  the  milliner's  show- 
room, somewhat  dolefully  contrasting  my  ap- 
pearance with  that  of  the  elegant  -  looking  be- 
ings around  me,  wondering  whether  Philip  would 
wish  me  to  look  like  them,  and  in  that  case 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make  me  do  so. 

I  had  been  striving  so  earnestly  and  anxious- 
ly to  make  myself  worthy  to  be  his  companion, 
and  it  had  seemed  of  so  little  consequence  what 
I  looked  like  during  his  absence,  beyond  being 
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attired  with  the  dainty  neatness  befitting  a  gen- 
tlewoman, that  I  now  appeared  quite  behind  the 
times.  I  suddenly  began  to  realize  that  I  had 
carried  my  disregard  of  pretty  things  too  far, 
and  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  try  what  extra- 
neous aid  could  do  for  me. 

I  anxiously  studied  my  face  and  figure  in  the 
large  glass,  and  then  those  of  the  obliging  shop- 
woman,  who  displayed  an  endless  assortment  of 
pretty  things  for  my  selection.  She  was  about 
my  own  age,  and  possessed  no  greater  natural 
advantages  than  I  myself  could  boast  of;  and 
yet  how  very  different  was  the  general  effect  of 
her  appearance !  how  dowdy  I  looked  beside  her ! 
Yes,  Lilian  was  quite  right — "dowdy"  was  the 
proper  word  for  me,  from  head  to  foot. 

A  little  shyly  and  consciously,  I  ventured  out 
of  my  shell,  and  appealed  to  the  shopwoman  for 
assistance,  taking  her  so  far  into  my  confidence 
as  to  confess  a  desire  to  be  modernized  and  made 
more  attractive. 

She  displayed  more  interest  in  the  matter  than 
I  had  ventured  to  hope  for,  and  we  gravely  dis- 
cussed my  capability  of  improvement.  But  I 
found  that  the  complications  would  be  so  many, 
and  the  changes  in  the  way  of  adaptation  of  hair, 
figure,  etc.,  so  endless,  that  I  presently  began  to 
grow  very  impatient;  and  when  she  said  some- 
tiling  about  the  possibility  of  the  present  fashion 
only  lasting  another  two  months,  I  gave  it  up  in 
despair.  If  I  were  quite  sure  it  would  serve  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  I  would  go  through  it  all ; 
but  for  the  fashion  of  an  hour — no !  I  would 
be  content  with  a  simply- made  dress  or  two, 
and  depend  upon  my  own  taste  for  the  finishing 
touches. 

Some  of  my  mother's  old  point,  and  a  crimson 
bow  or  two  for  the  pretty  gray  dress,  and  amber 
with  the  black  silk,  and  so  forth,  I  trusted  might 
please  Philip's  artistic  taste  as  well  as  though  I 
were  in  the  latest  fashion.  And  I  pleased  my- 
self with  the  remembrance  that  he  used  to  ad- 
mire my  method  of  dressing  my  hair  in  large 
coils  round  a  comb,  saying  that  it  suited  my  head 
and  Spanish  style  of  face.  "Spanish!  Yes,  that 
certainly  was  the  word,"  I  told  myself,  dwelling 
pleasantly  upon  the  one  only  compliment  I  could 
recollect  having  received  from  Philip. 

I  tried  to  satisfy  myself  this  way  ;  neverthe- 
less, I  was  a  little  out  of  spirits  at  finding  myself 
so  different  from  other  women  whom  I  met  as  I 
walked  through  the  park  on  my  way  to  the  rail- 
way-station, and  whom  I  scanned  with  curious, 
critical  eyes,  trying  to  understand  the  intricacies 
of  their  toilets,  and  failing  to  obtain  anything 
more  than  a  general  impression  that  the  tout 
ensemble  was  very  effective.  The  home  dress 
might  be  compassed ;  but  how  if  it  turned  out 
that  Philip  wished  his  wife  to  look  picturesque 
and  attractive  out-of-doors — not  in  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford's  style,  but  in  Lilian's  more  refined  way  of 
being  in  the  mode  ? 

I  would  take  Lilian  into  my  confidence  at  once, 
and  she  would  help  me.  That  very  night  I  had 
determined  to  make  the  truth  known  to  her  and 
to  Mrs.  Tipper;  and  after  it  was  once  known, 
the  dress  question  could  be  entered  upon. 


CHAPTEK  XXVII. 

PHILIP. 

I  AUUIVKD  at  the  Grayleigh  Station  about  sev- 
en o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  walked  slowly  and 
enjoyably  across  the  fields,  altogether  forgetting 
my  dress  troubles  as  I  watched  the  effects  of  the 
red  sunset,  a  more  than  usually  beautiful  one. 
"I  must  treat  myself  to  just  one  look  at  the 
dear  old  beeches  in  this  light,"  I  murmured,  for- 
getting fatigue  and  every  other  discomfort  as  I 
turned  from  the  stile  and  went  down  the  lane  to- 
ward the  woods.  I  was  standing  in  mute  con- 
templation of  the  sunset  effects  upon  the  different 
trees.  The  air  was  calm  and  still ;  not  a  leaf 
moved,  as  the  sunlight  stole  among  the  majestic 
trees,  crowning  one  and  robing  another  from 
head  to  foot  with  its  red  glory.  I  was  accepting 
the  rebuke  with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands, 
when  suddenly  a  sweet,  low,  girlish  laugh — Lil- 
ian's laugh — rung  out  in  the  stillness  near  me. 

"  There!  I  told  you  how  it  would  be.  I  am 
not  artist  enough  for  that. " 

"Try  again,"  returned  a  man's  voice,  clear 
and  strong,  and  in  its  way  as  musical  as  her  own. 

Whose  voice — whose?  For  a  moment  I  felt 
as  though  I  were  transfixed  to  the  spot  where  I 
stood  ;  then,  with  trembling  hands,  softly  parted 
the  thickly  covered  branches  which  intervened 
between  me  and  the  speakers.  Philip !  My 
heart  had  already  told  me  that  it  was  he;  and 
one  swift  glance  showed  me  that  it  was  the  Phil- 
ip of  my  dreams — so  improved  as  to  bear  only 
an  ideal  resemblance  to  the  boy -lover  I  had 
parted  with.  He  had  developed  grandly  during  . 
the  nine  years  we  had  been  separated.  Taller 
and  larger  in  figure,  his  handsome  bronzed  face 
adorned  with  an  auburn  beard,  while  his  gray 
eyes  retained  their  old  frank  kindliness  of  ex- 
pression, he  looked  the  personification  of  manly 
strength,  physical  and  mental. 

Impulsively  I  advanced  a  step  or  two,  then 
shyly  and  nervously  shrunk  back  again,  clinging 
to-the  low,  outspreading  branches  of  the  tree. 
Presently,  when  my  foolish  heart  did  not  beat 
quite  so  wildly — presently : 

"Yes ;  that  is  better.  Now  a*few  bold  strokes 
athwart  the  horizon.  Have  you  not  a  coarser 
brush  ?" 

"  Yes.     I  will  run  in  and  fetch  one." 

"  Cannot  I,  Miss  Maitland  ?    Allow  me  ?" 

"Oh  no;  auntie  could  not  tell  you  where  to 
find  it."  And  away  she  ran,  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  where  I  stood. 

Without  a  moment's  pause,  in  my  anxiety  for 
our  meeting  to  take  place  while  he  and  I  were 
alone,  I  stepped  hastily  forward.  He  was  exam- 
ining Lilian's  drawing,  when  he  caught  the  sound 
of  my  footstep  'and  looked  up.  His  eyes  met 
mine — ah,  Philip !  ah  me ! — with  the  grave,  calm 
gaze  of  a  stranger ! 

I  stood  utterly  powerless  to  move  or  speak ; 
and  perhaps  I  looked  more  than  ever  unlike  my 
past  self  in  that  moment  of  bitter  anguish.  But 
suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

"Great  heavens  —  Mary!"  he  ejaculated, 
catching  me  in  his  arms  as  I  swayed  toward  him. 

I  was  still  speechless ;  and  looking  down  into 
my  face,  he  added  gently,  it  seemed  to  me  sor- 
rowfully, "My  poor  Miry!" 

"Am  I  so  "changed,  P'hilip?"  I  murmured,  in 
a  low.  broken  voice. 
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"I — I  fear  you  have  gone  through  more  than 
yon  would  allow  me  to  know  about,"  he  replied, 
reddening;  adding,  a  little  confusedly,  "How 
was  it  that  I  did  not  find  you  at  home,  Mary  ?" 

"I  did  not  expect  you  quite  so  soon  as  this," 
I  stammered  out,  quite  as  confusedly.  "You 
said  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  it  is  only  three 
weeks  since  I  received  your  letter." 

"  I — found  myself  free  sooner  than  I  expect- 
ed ;  and  of  course  set  my  face  homeward  at 
once.  I  arrived  at  Liverpool  last  evening,  and 
travelled  all  night  in  order  to  be  here  in  good 
time  in  the  morning." 

"Did  you  get  here  this  morning?" 

"Yes;  you  had  only  left  half  an  hour  or  so 
when  I  arrived.  I  should  have  met  you,  they 
told  me,  had  I  not  taken  the  wrong  turning  from 
the  stile." 

"Had — you  a  pleasant  voyage?"  I  asked,  ter- 
ribly conscious  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  talk 
which  might  be  expected  between  him  and  me 
at  such  a  moment. 

I  think  he  was  conscious  of  this  also.  He 
stood  a  moment  without  replying,  then  every  line 
in  his  face  seemed  to  grow  set  and  firm,  and  he 
said,  gravely,  "How  is  it  that  your  friends  here 
do  not  know  that  I  have  come  to  claim  my  wife, 
Mary  ?" 

"I  put  off  telling  them  from  time  to  time,"  I 
replied,  in  a  low  voice;  "but  I  fully  intended 
telling  them  this  evening." 

"  Let  us  go  in  at  once,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

He  drew  my  hand  under  his  arm,  keeping  it 
firmly  clnsped  in  his  own,  and  we  went  silently 
toward  the  cottage.  Lilian  was  turning  over  the 
contents  of  a  box,  in  search  of  the  brush  she 
wanted,  and  Mrs.  Tipper  was  nodding  over  her 
knitting,  fatigued  with  her  day's  exertion.  Nei- 
ther saw  us  approach,  and  both  looked  up  with 
astonished  eyes  when  we  entered  the  room  ;  and, 
without  a  moment's  pause,  Philip  introduced  me 
to  them  as  his  promised  wife. 

"  We  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  ten 
years,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "and  I  have  just  been 
taking  Mary  to  task  for  not  having  told  you  so." 

"  Dear  Mary,  dear  sister,  when  you  ought  to 
have  known  how  much  good  it  would  have  done 
us  to  know !"  said  Lilian,  with  tender  reproach. 

"Better  late  than  never,  my  dear,"  cheerfully 
put  in  dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper,  eying  me  rather 
anxiously,  I  fancied. 

The  ground  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  be- 
neath my  feet,  and  everything  whirling  round. 
I  suppose  I  was  looking  very  white  and  ill,  for 
Philip  gently  placed  me  on  the  couch,  and  Lilian 
knelt  by  my  side,  murmuring  tender  words  of 
love,  as  she  chafed  my  hands,  while  Mrs.  Tipper 
was  bending  anxiously  over  me  with  smelling- 
salts,  etc.  But  I  shook  my  head,  and  tried  to 
smile  into  their  anxious  faces,  as  I  said,  "I  am 
not  given  to  fainting,  you  know  —  only  a  little 
tired." 

"The  truth  is,  you  have  sacrificed  yourself  for 
us  all  this  time,  and  it  is  now  beginning  to  tell 
upon  you, "said  Lilian.  Turning  toward  Philip, 
she  added,  "We  have  all  needed  her  so  much, 
and  she  has  been  so  true  a  friend  to  us  in  our 
time  of  trouble  that  she  has  forgotten  herself, 
Mr.  Dallas." 

He  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  quite  understand  my  doing  that. 

"But  of  course  it  will  all  be  very  different 


now,"  said  Lilian.  "It  will  be  our  turn;  and 
we  must  try  what  we  can  do  to  pay  back  some 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  her.  Now  don't  look 
fierce,  Mary ;  it's  not  the  least  use,  for  petted 
you  will  have  to  be." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  fierce  I  shall  remain,"! 
replied,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 

"That  is  more  like  yourself,  dear.  You  are 
feeling  better  now,  are  you  not?"  asked  Lilian. 

"Oh  yes,  quite  well;  only  a  little  tired  from 
walking  farther  than  I  need  have  done,"  was  my 
reply. 

"To  think  of  my  talking  'Mary'  to  you 
all  day  without  knowing  you  were  more  than 
friends !"  said  Lilian,  looking  up  smilingly  into 
Philip's  face.  "I  know  now  why  you  bore  the 
waiting  so  patiently,  and  why  we  got  on  so  well 
together.  I  felt  at  home  with  Mr.  Dallas  at 
once,  Mary.  I  think  we  both  felt  that  we  two 
ought  to  be  friends.  Did  we  not  ?" 

He  bowed  assent. 

"And  you  must  please  try  to  like  me  more 
than  an  ordinary  friend,  Mr.  Dallas,  or  I  shall 
be  jealous.  Mary  is  my  sister,  you  know — or,  at 
least,  you  will  know  by-and-by ;  and  we  cannot 
be  separated  for  very  long ;  so  you  must  be  con- 
siderate." 

"Philip  knows  more  about  you  than  you  do 
about  him,  Lilian,"!  put  in. 

"I  am  glad  he  knows  about  me,  of  course, 
Mary;  but  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  quite 
forgive  your  reticence  about  him.  Will  it  not, 
auntie  ?" 

"Auntie"  thought  that  forgiveness  might  just 
as  well  come  soon  as  late,  in  her  simple,  placid 
way.  Then,  to  my  great  relief,  a  diversion  was 
caused  by  tea  being  brought  in.  If  Philip  had 
not  won  the  heart  of  his  dear  little  hostess  be- 
fore, he  would  have  won  it  now  by  his  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  good  things  set  before  him. 
I  quite  understood  why,  for  the  first  time  since 
Becky  had  been  at  the  cottage,  her  mistress  had 
some  cause  to  complain  of  her  awkwardness. 
Becky's  whole  attention  was  concentrated  upon 
Philip ;  and  she  placed  things  on  the  table  in  a 
somewhat  hap-hazard  fashion,  gazing  at  him  the 
while  with  curious,  speculative  eyes. 

Afterward  they  commenced  asking  questions 
about  his  voyage,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  conver- 
sation became  less  personal.  He  gave  us  an 
amusing  account  of  his  passage,  humorously  de- 
scribing the  peculiarities  of  life  on  board  ship. 
Then,  as  night  drew  on,  Mrs.  Tipper  very  earnest- 
ly pressed  the  hospitalities  of  the  cottage  upon 
him.  Of  course  he  would  be  her  guest — a  room 
was  already  prepared,  and  she  knew  that  she  need 
not  apologize  to  him  for  its  homeliness.  She 
had,  I  found,  arranged  to  give  up  her  own  room 
for  his  use,  and  share  Lilian's.  But  he  explained 
that  he  was  going  back  to  a  hotel  in  town,  hav- 
ing arranged  to  stay  there  for  the  present. 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  very  frequently  trespass 
upon  your  kindness,  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Tipper. 
You  will  only  get  rid  of  me  by  giving  up  Mary, 
now." 

At  which  Lilian  laughingly  replied,  that  would 
be  paying  too  dearly  for  getting  rid  of  him. 
"The  better  way  would  be  to  put  up  with  you, 
for  Mary's  sake,  and  so  secure  you  both." 

In  truth,  Lilian  was  a  great  deal  more  cheer- 
ful, I  might  say  merry,  than  I  had  seen  her  for 
many  a,  long  day,  in  her  unselfish  rejoicing  over 
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my  happiness.  And  the  sweet,  girlish,  modest 
freedom — the  freedom  which  is  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  fastness — of  her  manner  with  Philip 
was  so  pleasant  to  witness !  It  was  the  kind  of 
playfulness  which  is  so  charming  in  a  sister  to- 
ward an  elder  brother,  and  which  so  well  became 
her. 

When  at  length  Philip  was  obliged  to  take  his 
departure,  in  order  to  catch  the  last  up -train 
from  Gray  brook,  he  bade  rne,  in  the  matter-of- 
course  way  which  seems  so  delightful  in  those  we 
love,  "Come  out  and  set  me  on  my  way.  Mary ; 
just  as  far  as  the  stile,  if  you  feel  rested  enough." 

Yes  ;  of  course  I  felt  rested  enough.  I  went 
out  with  him  into  the  starlit  lanes,  walking  si- 
lently on  by  his  side,  happy  in  the  belief  that  his 
thoughts  also  were  too  deep  for  words.  How 
could  words  express  my  proud  humility  —  the 
deep,  tender  joy — the  love  half  afraid  of  its  own 
strength  which  I  felt?  Would  he  ever  know  the 
heights  and  depths  of  my  love?  Would  a  life- 
time be  long  enough  to  express  it  ?  With  it  all, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  shyness  and  awkwardness 
of  manner,  born  of  the  indescribable  feeling  which 
accompanies  and  gives  a  tinge  of  pathos  to  great 
happiness  in  some  minds.  What  was  I,  to  be  so 
blessed  ?  What  other  women  find  their  ideal  fall 
short  of  the  reality,  as  I  was  doing  ?  Noble  and 
true  as  I  knew  him  to  be,  I  had  not  hitherto,  I 
think,  sufficiently  appreciated  the  geniality  of 
Philip's  temperament  and  his  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor. I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  more  no- 
ticeable in  contrast  with  Robert  Wentworth,  who 
certainly  impressed  one  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  older  than  he  was ;  while  Philip  seemed 
younger  than  his  age.  His  fine  physique,  too., 
How  very  handsome  he  was,  in  the  best  way, 
and  how  grandly  careless  about  it!  The  most 
cynical  observer  could  not  have  detected  the 
slightest  trace  of  conceit  or  self-consciousness  in 
his  tone  or  bearing.  In  fine,  his  was  the  rare 
combination  of  physical  and  mental  power. 
While  he  possessed  the  gaiete  de  cveur  almost 
of  n  boy,  an  appeal  to  his  intellect  would  call 
forth  the  cool,  vigorous  reasoning  of  a  well-in- 
formed thinker. 

He  had  won  his  way  to  wealth  by  dint  of  in- 
telligence, persistence,  and  temperate  living,  in  n 
climate  which  gives  some  excuse  for,  if  it  does 
not  foster,  all  kinds  of  excess,  and  returned  strong 
in  mind  and  body  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
Moreover,  he  had  not  been  tempted  to  continue 
accumulating  wealth  for  its  own  sake,  nor  ac- 
quired the  huxtering  spirit  which  self-made  men 
so  frequently  do  acquire. 

"  I  think  I  must  not  go  any  farther,  Philip,"  I 
said,  as  we  reached  the  stile.  "  You  have  only 
to  cross  the  two  fields,  and  turn  to  the  right  when 
you  get  into  the  road,  that  leads  direct  to  the 
station." 

For  n  moment  he  made  no  reply,  and  some- 
thing, I  hardly  knew  what,  brought  vividly  back 
to  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  another  who 
had  stood  there  on  such  a  night  as  this,  silent 
beneath  the  stars — a  remembrance  which  struck 
upon  my  happiness  as  might  a  sudden  sword- 
thrust  upon  an  enraptured  dreamer. 

He  gathered  my  hands  into  his  own,  and,  look- 
ing down  into  my  face,  said,  in  a  low,  earnest 
voice,  "  There  can  be  no  necessity  for  delay  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Mary.  When  will  you  let 
me  take  you  away  from  here  ?'' 


"  Take  me  away  from  here  ?"  I  repeated, 
rather  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  proposal. 

"I  mean,  when  will  you  marry  me,  Mary?" 

"We  will  talk  about  that  by-and-by,"  I  re- 
plied, overwhelmed  with  happiness  again,  yet 
afraid  lest  I  might  show  it  more  plainly  than  it 
is  womanly  to  do  if  I  said  more. 

"  Why  should  there  be  any  delay  between  you 
and  me  ?  I — beg  of  you  not  to  make  any  un- 
necessary delay,  Mary.  You  ought  to  have  been 
my  wife  long  ago.  I  know  you  would  prefer  a 
quiet  wedding,  and  —  afterward  —  wouldn't  you 
like  to  travel  a  few  months  before  settling  down  ? 
You  used  to  have  a  fancy  for  seeing  some  of  the 
old  Continental  towns." 

I  could  only  whisper  that  it  would  be  very 
delightful — with  him  —  lowering  my  head  until 
my  cheek  rested  upon  his  hand.  Then,  to  keep 
my  reeling  senses  firm,  I  looked  up  into  his  face 
and  made  a  little  attempt  at  a  jest  about  his  not 
knowing  me  when  first  we  met. 

"Only  for  a  second,"  he  replied.  And  even 
in  that  light  I  could  see  that  his  color  was  height- 
ened. He  looked  pained  too ;  and  I  certainly 
had  not  meant  to  pain  him.  Among  my  failings 
was  not  that  of  the  desire  to  be  always  trying  lit- 
tle wiles  to  test  those  I  love,  as  we  women  are 
sometimes  accused  of  doing.  I  had  used  the 
words  solely  in  jest  and  to  steady  myself. 

"Only  for  a  second,"  he  repeated;  adding 
gently,  "and  we  will  soon  have  you  blooming 
again,  Mary." 

Blooming  again !  I  caught  in  my  breath  with 
a  little  half-sob.  Then  making  a  strong  effort, 
telling  myself  that  I  must  and  would  behave  bet- 
ter than  a  love-sick,  hysterical  girl,  I  lightly  re- 
plied, "What  if  my  blooming  days  are  over, 
Philip?" 

He  bent  lower  down,  to  get  a  better  look  into 
my  face,  as  he  said,  "Nonsense!  What  makes 
you  talk  in  that  strain  ?  It  is  not  fair  to  me." 
Then  he  added,  more  gravely,  "  You  have  always 
told  me  that  your  friends  here  are  real  ones, 
Mary ;  and  they  seem  to  be  very  much  attached 
to  you.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  them  talk 
of  you  in  your  absence." 

"They  are  everything  and  more  than  I  have 
described  them  to  be,  Philip.  Mrs.  Tipper  has 
been  like  a  dear  old  mother  to  me ;  and  Lilian — 
the  best  and  truest  thing  I  can  say  about  Lilian 
is,  that  she  is  as  good  as  she  looks.  No  one 
could  be  mistaken  about  Lilian.  Hers  is  the 
kind  of  loveliness  which  takes  its  expression  from 
the  mind." 

"Yes ;  it  is  just  that.  The  fellow  who  could 
not  appreciate  her  deserves  to  lose  her."  I  had 
given  him  an  account  of  Lilian's  troubles  in  my 
letters ;  indeed,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
that  was  connected  with  my  life  at  Fairview.  "  I 
only  regret  that  I  was  not  in  England  at  the 
time.  I  suppose  it  is  too  late  now  for — " 

"It  is  too  late  for  any  kind  of  intervention 
now ;  but  if  vengeance  is  in  your  thoughts,  you 
may  rest  content.  It  will  be,  I  think,  quite  pun- 
ishment enough  to  be  the  husband  of  the  girl 
he  has  married,  with  the  remembrance  of  Lilian. 
He  certainly  loved  Lilian." 

"Ah,  that  is  something !  When  were  they 
married  ?" 

"About  three  weeks  ago,"  I  told  him.  And 
then  we  got  talking  over  the  Farrar  history,  un- 
til the  chiming  of  a  distant  clock  reminded  us 
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that  he  had  but  twenty  minutes  in  which  to  reach 
the  railway-station  in  order  to  catch  the  last  tip- 
train. 

"I  shall  do  it!"  he  ejaculated;  and  with  a 
parting  word  and  hurried  kiss  he  vaulted  over  the 
stile,  and  ran  across  the  field,  turning  once  on 
the. way  to  wave  his  hand  to  me. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CONGRATULATIONS. 

I  WALKED  slowly  back  toward  the  cottage, 
taking  myself  to  task  for  the  foolish  doubts  and 
fears  which  had  so  oppressed  me.  How  could 
I  have  been  so  disloyal  as  to  have  a  moment's 
doubt?  Philip  was  right:  it  was  not  fair  to 
him !  As  though  the  love  of  a  man  such  as  he 
was  would  depend  upon  a  woman  looking  more 
or  less  blooming ! 

No  doubt  I  had  looked  my  very  worst,  stand- 
ing there  in  the  wood,  pale  and  fagged  and  trav- 
el-stained, in  my  shabby  old  bonnet  and  mean- 
looking  cloak ;  a  great  contrast  to  Lilian,  in  her 
fresh  white  pique  dress,  and  with  her  delicately 
beautiful  coloring  of  eyes  and  hair  and  complex- 
ion. Of  course  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  me  looking  so  worn  and 
faded ;  all  the  more  sorry  because  he  loved  me. 
Should  not  I  have  felt  pained  to  see  him  looking 
in  any  way  worse  than  I  had  expected  to  see 
him  ?  and  so  forth,  until  I  had  argued  myself 
into  a  state  of  perfect  content  again,  quite  con- 
vinced that  I  was  the  happiest  of  women. 

Lilian  met  me  at  the  gate  with  outstretched 
arms. 

"Dear,  darling,  naughty  Mary!  if  this  were 
a  night  when  scolding  were  possible !  Why  did 
you  not  tell  us  ?" 

"Dear  Lilian,  it  was  wrong,  I  know.  But  in 
truth  I  was  longing  to  tell  you,  only  —  many 
things  prevented  my  doing  so." 

"But  the  wonder  is  how  in  the  world  you 
could  contrive  to  avoid  talking  about  him !  So 
grand,  and  noble,  and  good  —  I  am  sure  he  is 
good." 

"Yes,  dear,  he  is  good;"  beginning  at  last  to 
find  it  pleasant  to  talk  about  him. 

"  The  idea  of  your  having  such  a  lover  hidden 
up  in  your  thoughts  all  the  time  we  were  worry- 
ing your  life  out  with  our  troubles !  How  could 
you  have  so  much  patience  and  sympathy  with 
us — with  me  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  Lilian,  for  the  very  reason  that  he 
was  hidden  up  in  my  thoughts." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was :  yes,  I  can  understand 
that,  Mary;"  adding,  with  a  little  sigh,  "and  I 
think  I  can  guess  now  why  you  did  not  like  talk- 
ing about  your  happiness  to  me,  dear,  kind  sister 
that  you  are!" 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  like  Philip,  Lilian." 

"  Like  him !  Of  course  I  do ;  though  there  is 
not  much  credit  in  liking  one  so  nice  as  he  is,  I 
suppose.  He  knows  how  to  pay  compliments, 
too<  Do  you  know  he  paid  me  such  a  nice  one, 
Mary  ?  He  said  that  I  reminded  him  of  you, 
and  that  he  could  trace  the  influence  of  your 
mind  upon  mine.  Stupid  I  all  the  while  never 
guessing  the  truth !  The  idea  of  your  having 
been  engaged  for  ten  years,  and  once  so  nearly 


married,  without  your  sister  knowing  anything 
about  it!" 

Afterward  there  were  dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper's 
congratulations  to  listen  to.  But  although  she 
was  quite  as  ready  as  Lilian  to  say  kind  tilings, 
and  evidently  wished  to  make  me  understand 
that  she  was  pleased  for  my  sake,  there  was  the 
shadow  of  a  regret  in  her  eyes,  and  I  thought  I 
knew  the  reason  why. 

Pleasant  as  it  all  was,  it  was  even  pleasanter 
to  be  once  more  alone  with  my  thoughts.  I  sat 
by  the  open  window  half  through  the  summer 
night,  my  elbows  on  the  sill  and  my  chin  in 
my  hands,  trying  to  get  used  to  my  happiness. 
"Tired  nature,  sunk  into  repose,  scarce  told  of 
life;"  but  a  light  breath  of  sound,  the  faint  twit- 
ter of  a  bird,  the  whispering  of  the  air  among  the 
roses  clustering  round  the  window,  or  the  soft 
rustle  of  a  leaf,  seemed  to  hint  that  it  was  dream- 
ing musically,  as  befitted  a  world  watched  over 
by  the  "silent  sentinels  of  the  night."  It  was 
early  dawn  before  I  was  sufficiently  sobered  to 
betake  myself  to  bed  and  attempt  to  sleep. 

When  at  length  sleep  came,  it  was  no  love- 
vision  which  visited  me,  only  a  miserable  distor- 
tion of  what  had  taken  place,  as  though  some 
evil  spirit  were  mocking  my  hopes.  I  rose  pale 
and  unrefreshed.  The  blooming  process  had 
certainly  not  commenced  yet,  I  jestingly  inform- 
ed myself,  as  I  tried  to  smile  at  the  heavy  lack- 
lustre eyes  and  white  face  which  my  glass  reflect- 
ed. I  could  afford  no  more  star-gazing,  requir- 
ing all  the  proverbial  beauty-sleep  I  was  able  to 
compass.  But  I  made  the  best  of  myself;  and 
in  my  pretty  fresh  morning-dress  was,  I  flattered 
myself,  somewhat  brighter  and  pleasanter  to  look 
upon  than  I  had  been  the  night  before.  Lilian 
came  in  before  I  had  quite  finished,  to  "  see  after 
me,"  she  said,  with  a  tender  greeting. 

"  To  begin  with :  I  will  not  have  that  beauti- 
ful throat  so  muffled  up ;  and  I  will  have  a  bow 
in  your  hair  and  this  flower  in  your  dress.  Now, 
don't  be  obstreperous.  Where  is  the  use  of  be- 
ing a  sister  if  I  may  not  have  such  little  privi- 
leges as  this,  I  should  like  to  know?"  busily  put- 
ting a  little  touch  here  and  a  little  touch  there 
to  my  toilet. 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  certainly  better — now  you  look 
kissable,  my  dear,"  with  a  gay  little  laugh  at  my 
consciousness.  "  It  shows  beautifully  now .'" 

"  What  shows,  goosy  ?" 

"The  love  and  happiness,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  child.  Only  look  like  that  when  he  comes  in, 
and  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied.  And  remember, 
Mary,  not  that  mean  old  bonnet  again — not  for 
the  world !  Did  you  order  a  new  and  fashion- 
able one  as  I  bade  you,  madam  ?" 

I  murmured  something  about  a  new  bonnet 
being  on  its  way,  but  could  not  speak  positively 
as  to  its  pleasing  her. 

"If  you  have  ordered  another  old-fashioned- 
looking  thing,  it  will  have  to  be  taken  back  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  came ;  that's  all,  my 
dear.  And  until  it  comes,  you  must  wear  your 
garden-hat;  it  is  twenty  times  more  becoming 
than  that  old  dowdy  thing  of  a  bonnet ;  and  I 
have  been  up  since  five  o'clock,  if  you  please, 
making  it  pretty  with  new  ribbon  and  a  few  pop- 
pies. " 

"  Dear  Lilian — sister ! " 

' '  Tears !  Good  gracious,  Mary,  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  Pray,  consider  your  nose ;  pray, 
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do  not  spoil  the  effect !  Yes ;  that's  better ;  that 
will  do,  my  dear;"  with  a  grave  little  nod  of  ap- 
proval, as  I  broke  into  a  smile  again. 

It  certainly  was  rather  amusing.  To  judge 
bv  her  tone,  and  without  looking  at  her,  she 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  an  elder  sister 
admonishing  and  encouraging  a  shy  young  girl. 
Ah  me!  the  diffidence  I  felt  arose  from  a  very 
different  cause,  and  was  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  the  diffidence  of  a  young  girl.  It  was  nev- 
ertheless very  delightful  to  have  her  hovering 
about  me  thus,  her  love  so  palpable  in  every 
word  and  look  and  tone.  It  was  doubly  pre- 
cious to  me  just  now,  and  perhaps  she  guessed 
that  it  was.  By  the  time  we  were  summoned  to 
breakfast,  she  had  succeeded  in  chasing  away 
some  of  my  morbid  fancies ;  and  she  did  not  al- 
low me  to  fall  back  again,  keeping  up  a  constant 
patter  of  merry  speeches,  at  which  her  aunt  and 
I  were  forced  lo  smile. 

Whether  Lilian  was  beginning  to  see  deeper 
into  my  mind  than  she  had  heretofore  done,  I 
know  not ;  but  one  thing  was  evident — she  could 
see  the  kind  of  treatment  I  required,  and  talked 
no  sentiment.  Mrs.  Tipper  looked  a  little  sur- 
prised at  her  unwonted  gayety,  but  very  agree- 
ably surprised.  Lilian  never  appeared  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  these  playful  moods. 

"Of  course  you  and  I  must  be  considerate 
when  Mr.  Dallas  is  here,  auntie,  in  the  way  of 
finding  our  presence  required  elsewhere,  and 
making  occasional  discreet  little  disappearances, 
you  know." 

"Nonsense!  as  though  I  would  allow  such  a 
thing!"  I  replied,  laughingly. 

"And  as  though  such  an  experienced  person 
as  I  did  not  know  the  right  and  proper  thing  to 
do !"  She  could  even  jest  about  her  experience. 

"Then  I  mean  to  show  you  that  the  most  ex- 
perienced people  may  sometimes  err  in  their  no- 
tions as  to  what  is  right  and  proper,"  I  rejoined, 
lightly. 

But  when,  just  as  we  had  finished  breakfast, 
Lilian  descried  Philip  coming  down  the  lane, 
she  ran  oft',  with  a  gay  look  over  her  shoulder  at 
me.  Mrs.  Tipper  was  already  in  the  kitchen,  in 
solemn  consultation  with  Becky  over  the  con- 
tents of  the  larder,  intent  upon  making  Philip  an 
honored  guest.  Of  course  I  very  quickly  had 
Lilian  in  with  us,  and  allowed  no  more  discreet 
disappearances.  Indeed,  in  the  first  moments 
of  my  happiness  it  was  sufficient  to  me  to  feel 
that  Philip  was  present.  There  was  even  a  kind 
of  relief  in  having  Lilian  with  us ;  and  he  soon 
found  that  anything  which  interested  him  and 
me  might  be  freely  discussed  in  her  presence. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  and  we  betook  our- 
selves to  the  "drawing-room."  The  windows 
were  flung  wide,  and  it  was  delightful  to  look 
from  the  cool,  shaded  room  to  the  lovely  scene 
beyond,  bathed  in  sunshine,  the  shadows  of  the 
light  fleecy  clouds  sailing  in  the  bright-blue  sky 
chasing  each  other  up  the  hill-side ;  while  an  oc- 
casional sound,  the  few-and-far-between  strokes 
of  the  blacksmith's  hammer,  or  the  laugh  of  a 
child  at  play,  floated  lazily  toward  us  from  the 
village ;  even  the  proverbially  busy  bee  seemed 
to  hum  drowsily  in  the  perfume-laden  air. 

We  agreed  that  it  was  a  morning  expressly 
intended  to  be  spent  in  the  half-idle,  wholly  en- 
joyable way  we  spent  it :  renewing  acquaintance 
with  bits  from  our  favorite  authors,  trying  scraps 


of  songs,  etc.,  Lilian  now  accompanying  him  and 
now  me.  Then  there  were  our  sketches  to  be 
examined  and  criticised — have  I  said  Philip  was 
no  mean  artist? — and  our  studies  to  be  talked 
over,  which  brought  us  to  Robert  Wentworth. 

I  had  already  made  Philip  acquainted  with 
him,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  letter,  and  un- 
fortunately, as  I  now  felt  it  to  be,  I  had  given 
more  than  one  hint  of  my  hopes  and  expectations 
respecting  Lilian  and  Robert  Wentworth.  It 
was  therefore  natural  enough  that  Philip  should 
watch  her  a  little  curiously  when  the  other's 
name  was  mentioned. 

"lie  must  be  a  fine  fellow!"  heartily  said 
Philip,  when  Lilian  quoted  some  remark  of  Rob- 
ert  Went  worth's. 

"He  is  good,"  simply  replied  Lilian.  "Not 
very  fine,  but  good." 

"If  you  interpret  what  I  say  so  very  literally 
as  all  that,  I  shall  have  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
choice  of  my  words,  Miss  Maitland,"  laughed 
Philip. 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  disappointed  in  him, 
even  at  first ;  he  is  plain,  and  rather  old." 

Plain,  and  rather  old !  That  was  not  Robert 
Wentworth  to  me ;  but  I  recollected  that  I  was 
not  a  girl  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and 
made  no  comment. 

Lilian  looked  flushed  and  nervous  as  she  slip- 
ped her  hand  into  mine,  and  went  on  in  a  low 
grave  voice  to  him : 

"  Could  not  Mary's  sister  be — Lilian  ?" 

He  bowed  low,  with  a  murmured  word  or  two 
about  his  appreciation  of  the  privilege;  and  see- 
ing that  her  face  was  still  shadowed  by  the  recol- 
lection which  his  use  of  her  mother's  name  had 
called  up,  he  presently  contrived  to  lead  to  less 
embarrassing  subjects. 

After  early  dinner — Philip  had  begged  that  no 
difference  should  be  made  in  the  hour  on  his  ac- 
count— we  went  into  the  woods,  to  pass  the  af- 
ternoon under  the  grand  old  trees ;  taking  with 
us  books,  needle-work,  sketching  materials,  and 
what  not,  with  the  persuasion  that  we  did  not 
mean  to  be  wholly  idle.  Philip  said  that  it  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  him  with  due 
reverence  for  our  talents,  but  declared  that  it 
was  only  idle  people  who  could  not  enjoy  being 
idle.  He  spread  all  the  aids  and  appliances  pict- 
uresquely about  us. 

"There;  that  ought  to  do,  I  think.  The 
most  conscientious  of  workers  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  that — no  one  would  venture  to  call  yon 
idle  now!"  he  ejaculated,  throwing  himself  on  to 
the  turf  beside  us,  his  hands  clasped  at  the  back 
of  his  head  and  his  gray  eyes  full  of  fun  and 
mischief. 

"The  idea  of  your  thinking  yon  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  watch  us!"  said  Lilian.  We 
shall  want  lots  of  help,  shall  we  not,  Mary? — 
water  fetched,  and  pencils  cut,  and — " 

"No,  no;  I  am  sure  you  are  above  that  sort 
of  thing.  Isn't  it  becoming  the  fashion  for  la- 
dies to  be  independent  ?'' — persuasively. 

"We  are  old-fashioned,  and  like  to  be  waited 
upon." 

He  laughed. 

"I  should  like  to  be  useful,  of  course.  But 
couldn't  you  make  me  useful  to  point  a  moral  ? 
Suppose  you  were  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  laz^ 
ness,  for  instance,  and  make  me  the  example,  eh, 
Mary?"  tossing  a  bit  of  twig  on  to  my  work. 
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"  As  though  I  would  encourage  you  that  way." 

"  Show  that  dimple  again,  if  you  please,  Miss 
Haddon!" 

"You  absurd  person !" 

"Thank  you." 

"I  feel  an  inclination  to  be  discreet  coming 
on,"  whispered  Lilian. 

"Repress  it  at  once,"  I  replied,  very  decid- 
edly. 

Ah,  what  pleasant  nonsense  it  was!  The 
woods  rung  out  with  many  a  merry  laugh  at  our 
quips  and  cranks  and  gay  badinage  that  after- 
noon. Philip  affirmed  that  our  lives  had  been 
too  sombre  and  severe,  and  that  he  had  only  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  rescue  us  from  becoming 
"  superior  "  women.  The  brightening-up  proc- 
ess devolved  upon  him.  We  could  not  deny 
that  he  had  the  power.  Lilian  altogether  got 
rid  of  her  shyness,  and  was  almost  as  frank  and 
outspoken  with  him  as  with  me.  She  gayly 
claimed  to  be  considered  his  sister  by-and-by, 
and  drew  an  amusing  picture  of  herself  in  tlie 
future  as  a  model  old  maid.  "Not  prim  and 
proper,  you  know — no,  indeed  ;  I  intend  to  be  a 
nice  little  round  woman,  to  go  about  loving  and 
comforting  people." 

Philip  confessed  that  he  did  not  greatly  affect 
old  maids,  but  gravely  opined  that  being  round 
might  make  a  difference. 

I  defended  them  as  a  "worshipful  body," 
round  or  square,  though  I  did  not  believe  that 
Lilian  would  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  guild. 

Lilian  thought  she  would  use  her  own  judg- 
ment about  it ;  but  I  recommended  her  asking 
Mr.  Wyatt's  advice,  at  which  I  was  pelted  with 
bits  of  grass. 

And  so  passed  the  hours  away  until  Becky 
came  to  summon  us  to  tea.  She  gazed  so  long 
and  so  curiously  at  Philip,  who  happened  to  be 
talking  to  Lilian  while  she  gave  Mrs.  Tipper's 
message,  that  I  touched  his  arm  and  explained 
in  a  little  aside  that  this  was  the  Becky  I  had 
told  him  about,  and  that  Becky's  good  opinion 
was  worth  something. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  he  had  not  forgotten  ;  she  was  my 
protegee,"  he  replied,  going  on  to  address  him- 
self to  her,  asking  her  whether  she  approved  of 
his  coming  to  take  me  away  by-and-by. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  jesting  manner  which  she 
could  not  understand ;  perhaps  it  was  some  de- 
fect in  herself:  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  I 
saw  that  Becky  was  not  so  much  impressed  in 
his  favor  as  the  others  had  been.  Her  quiet,  de- 
cided "No,  sir!"  highly  amused  him. 

"  Not  if  Miss  Haddon  wishes  to  be  taken 
away,  Becky  ?" 

But  he  could  not  get  her  to  say  any  more. 
When  he  asked  for  reasons,  she  only  shook  her 
head,  turning  her  eyes  from  him  to  me. 

He  tried  banter. 

"  I  understood  that  Miss  Haddon  was  a  favor- 
ite of  yours,  Becky." 

She  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  anxious  to  de- 
fend herself  to  him,  and  she  knew  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  me.  She  stood  aside  for  us  to 
pass  without  a  word,  though  I  saw  she  eyed  him 
steadily  the  while.  Moreover,  I  found  Becky  a 
little  cross-grained,  when,  later,  I  made  occasion 
to  ask  what  she  thought  of  Mr.  Dallas.  "He 
is  not  so  nice-looking  as  Mr.  Wentworth,  miss, 
to  my  mind,"  was  all  she  would  say ;  and  as  I 
knew  that  those  whom  Becky  liked  were  always 


good-looking,  and  those  whom  she  did  not  affect 
were  plain,  I  could  draw  my  own  conclusions. 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  be  a  little  annoyed,  re- 
plying somewhat  sharply, 

"If  you  do  not  like  Mr. Dallas,  of  course  you 
yourself,  and  not  he,  will  be  to  blame  for  it, 
Becky." 

"Very  well,  miss." 

Something  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  away  made  me  add, 

"Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  be  inclined  a- 
little  favorably  toward  the  gentleman  I  am  going 
to  marry,  Becky  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  I  know  I  ought ;"  in  a  low,  falter- 
ing voice.  And  that  was  all  I  got  out  of  Becky. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PHILIP    AND    ROBERT. 

WE  found  Robert  Wentworth  with  Mrs.  Tip- 
per, and  he  too,  I  saw,  very  curiously  examined 
Philip  as  they  were  introduced  to  eacli  other. 
Each  eyed  the  other  curiously  and  critically  for 
a  moment  or  two,  as  they  uttered  the  first  few 
words ;  and  I  think  each  was  as  favorably  im- 
pressed toward  the  other  as  I  could  desire  them 
to  be.  They  were  kindred  spirits,  and  soon  rec- 
ognized that  they  were,  making  acquaintance  in 
easy,  undemonstrative,  manly  fashion. 

Robert  Wentworth  was  like  an  elder  brother 
of  Philip's,  and  there  was  just  sufficient  differ- 
ence between  their  minds  to  give  a  zest  to  their 
companionship.  Philip's  was  a  more  mercuri- 
al temperament,  while  there  was  a  vein  of  satire 
in  the  other,  lacking  in  him.  Lilian  thought 
that  Robert  Wentworth  had  not  the  same  poeti- 
cal perception  which  Philip  possessed  ;  but  that 
did  not  I,  for  whom  the  former  had  unfolded  the 
hidden  meaning,  the  subtle  essence,  of  some  of 
the  poet's  most  delicate  imagery.  Of  course  I 
could  not  suppose  Robert  Wentworth  to  he 
Philip's  superior ;  but  neither  would  I  do  him 
the  injustice  of  calling  him  inferior.  They  were 
different. 

One  thing  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  as  time  went 
on.  Whether  it  was  that  my  love  for  Philip 
made  me  shyer  and  more  reticent  with  him,  or 
whether  he  did  not  look  fur  certain  things  in  me, 
I  know  not;  but  one  part  of  my  mind,  which 
was  as  an  open  book  to  Robert  Wentworth,  re- 
mained undiscovered,  and  even  unsuspected,  by 
my  lover.  Once  when  Philip  made  a  little  jest 
about  Lilian's  romance  and  enthusiasm,  Robert 
Wentworth  smilingly  opined  that  there  were 
graver  offenders  in  that  way  than  Lilian ;  but  I 
knew  that  I  was  the  only  one  to  perceive  his 
meaning.  If  Philip  had  any  suspicion  that  the 
allusion  was  intended  for  me,  lie  did  not  per- 
ceive its  application.  Would  it  have  made  any 
difference  if  I  had  been  able  to  let  my  thoughts 
flow  into  words  when  alone  with  him  ?  When 
I  was  his  wife — when  this  foolish  shyness,  reti- 
cence, or  whatever  it  might  be,  was  once  over- 
come— I  knew  that  he  would  find  me  a  much 
more  attractive  companion  than  now.  But 
while  I  longed  to  give  more  expression  to  my 
feelings,  I  nervously  shrunk  from  doing  so.  I 
almost  wished  that  he  would  force  me  to  show 
my  thoughts,  as  Robert  Wentworth  used  to  take 
so  much  delight  in  doing. 
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What  girl  could  love  as  I  did  ?  What  love 
could  be  deeper  and  more  intense  than  mine? 
Yet  the  consciousness  that  I  was  not  a  girl  kept 
me  silent,  while  my  soul  vibrated  to  every  look 
and  word  of  his.  Ah  me  —  ah,  Philip!  would 
it  have  been  wiser  to  let  you  see?  That  night 
when  we  stood  together  in  the  moonlight — when 
you  good-naturedly  jested  me  about  my  matter- 
of-fact  way  of  regarding  things — would  it  have 
been  better  to  let  you  see  the  volcano  hidden  be- 
neath the  snow  ?  Ah,  Philip,  when  you  feared  I 
had  caught  a  chill,  and  wrapped  my  shawl  closer 
about  me,  would  it  have  been  wiser  to  let  you 
know  why  I  was  trembling  beneath  your  touch  ? 

I  have  learned  to  say,  "No  ;  better  as  it  was." 

But  I  have  been  anticipating.  This  first  even- 
ing of  the  meeting  between  Robert  Wentworth 
and  Philip  all  was  couleur  de  rose,  and  my  mind 
was  at  rest.  I  sat  more  silent  than  usual,  con- 
gratulating myself  upon  the  prospect  of  the  great 
desire  of  my  heart  being  gratified.  They  two 
would  be  friends,  even  according  to  my  some- 
what exiyeante  notion  of  what  friendship  should 
be.  Then  it  was  pleasant  to  listen  to  Robert 
Wentworth 's  few  words  respecting  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Philip,  so  honestly  and  heartily  spoken. 

"  You  must  not  forget  that  it  is  a  brother's 
right  to  give  you  away  when  the  time  for  giving 
away  comes,  Mary,"  he  said,  gently,  as  he  and  I 
stood  together  by  the  open  window  a  few  min- 
utes, while  Philip  was  turning  over  the  music 
for  Lilian,  who  was  singing  some  of  his  favorite 
airs  for  him. 

"Will  you?  It  is  kind  to  wish  it,"  I  mur- 
mured, feeling  that  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
kind. 

"Mr.  Dallas  is,  I  believe,  worthy  of  any  man's 
sister,  Mary." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so" — I  paused  a  mo- 
ment, then,  as  a  sister  should,  added — "  Robert." 

He  smiled,  and  talked  pleasantly  on,  contriv- 
ing to  set  me  quite  at  ease  respecting  the  state 
of  his  own  mind.  I  was  now  able  to  persuade 
myself  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  that  his 
friendship  for  me  had  never  really  developed 
into  a  stronger  feeling.  Presently  he  said,  in 
his  abrupt,  friendly  fashion,  "Why  do  you  not 
sing,  Mary  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lilian  sings  that  so  much  better  than  I ; 
and  it  is  a  favorite  of  Philip's." 

"Well,  come  now  and  enchant  our  ears,"  go- 
ing toward  the  piano  as  Lilian  ceased,  and  look- 
ing out  a  song  which  he  always  said  I  sung  well. 
"Now,  do  your  best." 

But  although  Philip  and  Lilian  were  more 
than  satisfied,  Robert  was  not.  He  and  I  knew 
that  it  was  not  my  best,  their  kind  speeches  not- 
withstanding. He  seemed  to  have  quite  changed 
his  tactics  with  regard  to  me,  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  make  me  appear  to  advantage 
in  Philip's  eyes.  But  he  unconsciously  deprived 
me  of  the  pleasant  termination  of  the  day,  which 
I  had  been  looking  forward  to.  Philip  and  he 
set  forth  together  to  walk  to  the  railway-station, 
and  of  course  there  was  no  moonlight  walk  for 
me  that  night. 

But  there  was  the  morrow  —  many  a  happy 
morrow  to  come  now,  I  told  myself,  looking  af- 
ter them  as  they  went  down  the  lane  together. 
The  more  they  saw  of  each  other,  the  sooner 
they  would  become  friends.  Lilian,  who  stood 
beside  me  at  the  gate,  slipped  her  arm  round 


my  waist,  and  laid  her  head  against  my  shoulder 
in  eloquent  silence. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  dny  had  come  round 
for  paying  my  promised  visit  to  Nancy  Dean. 
I  felt  that  I  needed  some  kind  of  reminder  that 
I  did  not  live  in  a  world  all  flowers  and  sunshine. 
I  set  forth  the  next  morning  alone,  thinking  that 
Nancy  might  possibly  feel  less  under  constraint 
than  if  Lilian  were  present  during  our  interview. 
Philip  had  some  banking  business  to  transact 
which  would  prevent  his  getting  down  to  us  un- 
til late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had  therefore  am- 
ple time  for  my  errand  before  his  arrival. 

This  time  I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admittance,  and  was  informed  that  the  rules  al- 
lowed me  to  remain  an  hour,  if  I  chose  so  to  do, 
with  my  friend  Nancy  Dean.  That  hour  we 
were  at  liberty  to  spend  in  either  the  dining-hall 
or  exercise -ground,  as  we  chose.  We  gazed 
earnestly  and  curiously  at  each  other  as  we  shook 
hands,  and  I  hope  she  was  as  pleased  with  me 
by  daylight  as  I  was  with  her. 

Without  being  handsome  or  even  pretty,  Nan- 
cy Dean's  was  a  face  which-  pleased  me  much. 
If  expressing  a  shade  too  much  self-will  and  the 
firmness  which,  untrained,  is  so  apt  to  degener- 
ate into  obstinacy,  there  was  no  trace  of  mean- 
ness, deceit,  or  dishonesty. 

"  You.  expected  me  to-day,  of  course,  Nancy  ?" 

"I  shouldn't  be  here  if  I  hadn't,  miss,"  she 
returned,  with  a  grave  smile.  We  had  elected 
to  spend  the  hour  in  the  open  air ;  and  with  my 
arm  linked  in  hers,  we  paced  slowly  up  and  down 
part  of  the  old  court-yard,  or  exercise-ground,  as 
it  was  called. 

"  In  that  case,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  no 
accident  occurred  to  prevent  my  coming.  It 
might  have,  you  know,  and  then  poor  I  should 
have  had  to  bear  the  blame  for  anything  which 
followed." 

"How  could  you  have  been  to  blame  if  an 
accident  had  happened,  miss?" 

' '  My  dear  Nancy,  if  you  had  fallen  back,  some 
one  would  have  been  in  fault,  since  we  could 
hardly  throw  the  blame  upon  an  accident." 

"You  mean  /should  have  been  to  blame,  if 
I  had  gone  wrong  again  because  you  did  not 
come  ?" 

I  smiled.  "I  am  not  altogether  sure  which 
of  us  would  have  been  most  in  fault,  Nancy." 

"But  how  could  you — " 

"One  thing  is  clear.  I  did  not  succeed  in 
giving  you  faith  in  me,  although  I  had  faith  in 
you." 

She  looked  dubiously  at  me  a  moment,  then 
her  eyes  slowly  filled  with  tears. 

' '  Perhaps  I  haven't  been  ready  enough  to  be- 
lieve in  people.  Till  now,  nobody  ever  seemed 
to  believe  in  me." 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  Nancy.  I  can 
only  say  I  am  pleased  that  you  had  the  strength 
and  courage  to  return  here  and  remain,  under 
the  circumstances." 

"  You  seem  to  know  exactly  the  best  thing  to 
f=ay  to  encourage  me,  miss!"  ejaculated  Nancy. 
"And  even  when  you  hit  hard,  as  you  some- 
times do,  I  don't  seem  to  mind  it  so  much  from 
you  as  I  do  from  other  people — it's  different, 
somehow !  You  don't  seem  to  enjoy  thinking 
about  my  wickedness." 

"If  I  thought  you  wicked,  I  certainly  should 
not  enjoy  thinking  so ;  and  if  you  were,  yon 
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would  not  have  come  back  here.  Poor  Nancy, 
I  am  afraid  it  has  been  very  hard  for  you!" 

"If  you  could  only  know  how  hard  it  has 
been!"  she  murmured.  "Think  of  never  being 
spoken  to  by  any  of  the  others  for  a  week ;  kept 
in  silence  and  solitude,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
worst  creature  that  ever  breathed !" 

"All  the  more  credit  to  you  for  bearing  it. 
But  we  will  not  talk  about  that.  Let  us  rather 
think  about  the  future.  I  told  you  I  am  going 
to  be  married  shortly — in  a  month  or  two,  prob- 
ably—  and  then  we  are  going  abroad  for  a 
time." 

"Shall  I  have  to  stay  here  till  you  come  back, 
miss  ?"  she  asked,  anxiously,  her  face  falling  at 
the  thought. 

"  No,  I  do  not  wish  it ;  that  would  be  too 
much  to  expect.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  some  arrangement  for  you.  Possibly  I 
may  arrange  for  you  to  stay  with  a  dear  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  only  one  young  servant, 
until  my  return ;  but  I  promise  you  shall  not  re- 
main here  much  longer." 

This  was  better;  she  brightened  up  wonder- 
fully again,  and  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  allotted 
time  very  cheerfully.  What  was  perhaps  most 
cheering  of  all  to  poor  Nancy  was  my  little  speech 
about  hoping  by-and-by  to  set  things  right  with 
her  relations. 

"It's  too  late  for  that,  miss,"  she  replied,  sad- 
ly; "they  know  I've  been  in  prison,  and  poor 
mother's  gone. " 

"Too  late,  indeed !  Why,  there  is  almost  a 
lifetime  before  you  in  which  to  prove  your  in- 
nocence. Besides,  after  you  have  lived  with  me 
long  enough  to  enable  me  to  speak  from  experi- 
ence, I  will  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  write  to 
your  father  and  sister.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
must  seek  for  the  poor  creature  for  whom  you 
suffered,  and,  if  we  can,  get  her  to  give  evidence 
that  she  put  the  ring  into  your  box." 

She  threw  up  her  head  and  faced  the  skv. 
"Thank  God!" 

"You  see  now  where  thanks  are  due,  Nancy," 
I  said,  softly. 

"Yes,"  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

When  a  loud-clanging  bell  warned  us  that  the 
time  for  my  leaving  her  had  come,  I  was  more 
demonstrative  in  my  manner  than  is  customary 
with  me.  Several  of  the  other  inmates  and  their 
visitors  were  congregated  in  the  yard,  and  I  chose 
them  to  see  that  Nancy  Dean  had,  at  any  rate, 
one  friend  who  believed  in  her.  The  sudden 
flush  which  covered  her  face,  the  expression  of 
the  eyes  turned  toward  the  other  women,  as 
though  to  say,  "You  see!"  sufficiently  thanked 
me.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  walk  home. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  well  as  disap- 
pointed, to  find  that  Philip  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  idea  of  my  last  protegee.  He  came  down 
with  Robert  Wentworth  toward  the  evening,  and 
Lilian  mentioned  my  afternoon's  errand  to  the 
Home  to  the  latter,  who  had  been  extremely  in- 
terested in  Nancy's  case. 

Philip  asked  several  questions  about  it ;  but  I 
could  not  get  him  to  show  any  interest  in  Nancy, 
if  he  felt  any.  Indeed,  I  could  not  help  seeing 
that  the  idea  of  my  visiting  the  Home  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  It  was  all  the  more  noticeable 
because  Robert  Wentworth  had  entered  so  warm- 
ly into  the  subject,  taking  my  proceedings  quite 
for  granted. 


"  What  led  you  to  go  there,  Mary?" 

What  led  me  to  go  there? — what  but  the  hap- 
piness his  own  letter  had  brought  me.  But  that 
was  not  a  question  to  be  replied  to  just  then,  if 
ever;  so  I  murmured  something  about  having 
met  Nancy  in  a  state  of  desperation,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  return  to  the  Home,  etc. 

He  said  very  little ;  his  disapproval  was  more 
expressed  in  his  manner  than  anythingelse.  See- 
ing that  he  objected,  and  did  not  care  to  give  his 
reasons  for  so  doing,  I  did  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  point  with  him.  I  must  trust  to  Nancy.  If 
by-and-by  she  should  prove  to  be  a  success,  it 
would  be  a  better  argument  in  my  favor  than  any 
I  could  advance.  Besides,  I  was  too  happy  to 
allow  a  slight  divergence  of  opinion  between  us 
to  disturb  me.  Of  course  he  knew  that  he  would 
find  me  ready  enough  to  yield  whenever  lie  show- 
ed me  a  reason  for  so  doing ;  he  would  find,  too, 
that  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  preferred  his  gaining 
the  victory  when  it  came  to  reasoning,  though  it 
must  be  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  between  us. 

But  if  Philip  did  nor  very  favorably  regard  my 
visits  to  Nancy,  he  entered  warmly  enough  into 
our  scheme  for  improving  the  cottage  homes. 
He  not  only  approved  but  helped  us  in  workman- 
like fashion  with  a  little  carpentering  and  what 
not,  which  we  had  been  unable  to  compass,  be- 
ginning with  a  bracket  and  shelves,  and  launch- 
ing out  into  more  ambitious  attempts.  We 
began  to  contemplate  improving  the  architectu- 
ral effect  with  porches  to  the  doors,  over  which 
climbing  plants  were  to  be  trained,  placing  a  seat 
at  the  side,  and  so  forth  ;  and  if  it  was  not  all 
of  the  very  highest  art  as  to  shape  and  make,  it 
would  be,  we  flattered  ourselves,  picturesque  and 
comfortable-looking.  If  the  porch  proved  as  at- 
tractive as  the  village  ale-house  to  sit  and  smoke 
in  in  the  summer  evenings,  it  would  be  some- 
thing gained. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  arrangements  we 
were  altogether  satisfied.  Our  proteges  were  be- 
ginning to  take  some  little  pride  in  their  homes, 
and  to  brighten  up  such  parts  of  them  as  did  not 
match  well  with  our  efforts.  We  still  always 
took  care  to  leave  some  part  of  the  room  as  we 
found  it,  to  serve  as  a  contrast ;  and  the  chal- 
lenge was  now  more  generally  accepted  than  at 
first.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
we  still  met  with  occasional  opposition.  When 
Jemmy  Rodgers,  for  instance,  found  that  his  to- 
bacco-jar was  not  refilled  after  being  suggestive- 
ly placed  in  our  way,  he  began  to  show  his  inde- 
pendence again,  taking  to  his  old  ways  and  using 
the  table  for  a  kettle-stand.  But  we  looked  upon 
ourselves  as  successful  enough  to  be  as  indepen- 
dent as  he  was  now,  and  we  took  no  further  trou- 
ble about  him  or  his  table ;  at  which  Sally  Dent 
informed  us  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  had 
more  "grit"  in  ns  than  he  had  given  us  credit 
for  having,  and  that  he  wasn't  sure  he  should  not 
give  in  and  clean  the  table  himself.  To  his  as- 
tonishment, a  clean  table  did  not  open  our  hearts  ; 
the  tobacco-jar  remained  unfilled; 

In  all  our  other  schemes  Philip  joined  heartily 
with  purse  and  hand,  and  yet  he  so  markedly 
stopped  short  when  Nancy  and  the  Home  were  in 
question.  How  was-it  ?  Was  his  remark  about 
"the  impossibility  of  a  woman  retaining  the  del- 
icate grace  and  refinement  of  thought — the,  so 
to  speak,  bloom  of  her  nature  —  which  is  her 
greatest  charm,  if  she  became  too  familiar  with 
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scenes  of  misery  and  sin,"  intended  as  a  gentle 
warning  to  me  ? 

For  whomsoever  it  was  intended,  she  found  a 
ready  and  able  advocate  in  Robert  Wentworth. 
He  very  decidedly  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
delicate  grace  and  bloom,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
could  not  be  got  rid  of  too  quickly,  if  they  were 
to  prevent  a  woman  holding  out  her  hand  to 
any  of  her  own  sex  who  needed  help.  "But, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  since  there  are  not 
too  many  possessed  of  it,  it  is  just  the  delicate 
grace  of  a  refined  woman  which  is  required  in 
such  cases." 

"All  very  well  in  theory,  Wentworth  ;  but  if 
it  came  to  practice?  I  am  sure  you  would  be  as 
desirous  as  I  should  be  to  guard  a  wife  or  sister 
from  contact  with  the  degraded  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  not  I ;  unless  I  feared  the 
possibility  of  some  of  her  virtues  being  rubbed 
off  by  the  contact :  in  that  case  she  would  of 
course  require  very  careful  guarding.  But  I 
should  be  very  proud  of  a  sister  who  could  go 
safely  among  those  who  needed  her,  be  they 
whom  they  might." 

Philip  waived  further  discussion  with  a  "By- 
and-by,  Wentworth."  I  believe  he  thought  that 
it  was  not  complimentary  to  Lilian  and  me  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  in  our  presence. 

I  could  not  but  be  grateful  for  the  chivalrous 
respect  which  both  showed  toward  women,  though 
I  could  not  help  contrasting  their  very  opposite 
ways  of  showing  it.  One  seemed  to  represent 
the  chivalry  of  the  past,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
present.  I  could  appreciate  both  —  the  poetry 
and  romance  of  the  old  chivalry,  and  the  reason 
and  respect  in  the  new ;  and  1  did  not  ask  my- 
self which  was  most  really  complimentary  to 
women,  or  whether  each  was  not  a  little  the  worse 
for  being  so  dissevered  from  the  other.  It  might 
be  that  in  my  heart  I  should  have  preferred  Phil- 
ip representing  the  present  rather  than  the  past ; 
but  I  did  not  acknowledge  so  much  to  myself. 

But  all  this  was  only  a  faint  ripple  on  our 
stream,  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  current  from 
running  smooth. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
MRS.  TRAFFORD'S  HAPPINESS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  precise  date  for  our  wedding- 
day  was  not  as  yet  decided  upon,  it  was  tacitly 
understood  that  the  orthodox  preparations  were 
being  carried  on  for  it,  so  far  as  depended  upon 
milliners  and  dress-maker?.  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Tipper  and  Lilian 
that  the  little  I  had  to  spend  for  the  purpose  was 
already  spent.  And  indeed  I  considered  that  I 
had  a  quite  sufficient  wardrobe  for  a  portionless 
bride,  without  trespassing  upon  their  generosity, 
which  I  knew  would  be  brought  into  play  by  the 
slightest  hint  of  a  want  on  my  part. 

We  made  the  most  of  the  departing  summer 
days,  Lilian  and  I  sufficiently  occupied  to  satisfy 
our  consciences  and  add  a  piquancy  to  idleness. 
After  our  morning  rambles,  visits  to  the  cottages, 
and  an  early  dinner,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
woods,  where  Philip  read  to  us  while  Lilian  and  I 
worked.  And  sometimes  we  went  farther  afield, 
devoting  the  day  to  exploring  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, picnicking  in  the  most  lovely  spots,  and  fill- 
ing our  sketch-books.  In  the  evenings  there  was 


music  and  the  frequent  visits  of  Robert,  with  de- 
lightful conversation,  in  which  we  all  aired  our 
pet  theories  without  any  jar  in  the  concord — a 
quartet  in  which  each  played  a  different  part  to 
make  an  harmonious  whole. 

Nevertheless,  our  summer  sky  was  not  entirely 
free  from  clouds.  Mr.  Wyatt,  whose  attentions 
to  Lilian  had  latterly  been  most  marked,  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  that  there  was  no 
liope  for  him ;  while  Lilian  could  not  be  made 
to  believe  that  her  aunt  and  I  were  correct  in 
oflr  surmise  respecting  the  cause  of  his  so  fre- 
quently finding  h-is  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
cottage.  But  there  came  a  day  when  he  found 
courage  to  challenge  fortune  and  make  his  hopes 
known  to  her.  He  had  joined  us  in  one  of  our 
rambles,  and  I  suppose  she  felt  a  little  hesita- 
tion about  separating  Philip  and  me,  as  well  as 
the  natural  dread  which  a  delicately  minded  girl 
feels  of  appearing  to  suppose  that  love-making 
must  necessarily  follow  being  alone  with  a  gen- 
tleman for  a  few  minutes,  and  so  gave  Mr.  Wyatt 
the  opportunity  he  had  been  seeking. 

We  lost  sight  of  them  for  a  short  time,  and  I 
;ave  Philip  a  hint  of  what  I  suspected  to  be  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Wyatt  detaining  Lilian. 

"Love  her!"  he  ejaculated,  stopping  short 
and  staring  at  me  in  the  greatest  astonishment. 
"But  she  does  not  return  it — impossible!  She 
is  surely  not  going  to  throw  herself  away  like 
that!"  " 

"I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  throwing 
away  in  the  case,  Philip.  Mr.  Wyatt  is  a  good 
man,  and  a  gentleman.  The  real  difficulty  is 
that  Lilian  does  not  care  for  him  in  nny  other 
way  than  as  a  friend,  and  she  never  will."  At 
which  Philip  hastened  to  make  the  amende. 

"I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  in  that  way, 
Mary.  Of  course  he  is  a  good  fellow — for  any 
one  else's  husband." 

I  could  not  help  smilingly  agreeing  to  that. 
It  was  ever  so  much  more  agreeable  to  think  of 
Mr.  Wyatt  as  the  husband  of  any  other  than  Lil- 
ian. When  she  presently  returned  alone,  looking 
very  grave  and  regretful,  walking  silently  home 
with  us,  we  knew  that  Mr.  Wyatt  had  been  an- 
swered. Fortunately  his  was  a  nature  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  consoled ;  and  it  so  happened  that  he 
had  a  pretty  cousin  eager  to  console  him.  In  a 
very  short  time  Lilian  had  the  relief  and  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  that  she  had  done  him  no  perma- 
nent harm. 

One  piece  of  good- fortune  came  to  us  which  I 
had  been  almost  afraid  to  hope  for.  The  house 
so  beautifully  situated,  which  I  had  so  long  cov- 
eted for  our  future  home,  and  which  was  aptly 
named  Hill  Side,  was  to  be  sold.  We  found  that 
the  interior  arrangements  were  all  that  conld  be 
desired.  In  an  unpretending  way  it  was  the 
perfection  of  a  house — one  we  both  would  choose 
before  all  others.  Though  not  numerous,  the 
rooms  were  mostly  large  for  the  size  of  the 
house ;  while,  as  Lilian  laughingly  said,  my  pet 
aversion  to  square  rooms  had  been  duly  consider- 
ed by  the  builder.  A  long  drawing-room  open- 
ing to  a  verandaed  terrace,  and  commanding  one 
of  the  finest  views  in  Kent,  with  dining-room 
facing  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  delightful 
little  morning-room  and  library  and  study  at  the 
side,  the  latter  possessing  a  special  little  view 
of  its  own  down  what  was  artistically  made  to 
appear  a  steep  declivity,  its  sides  clothed  with 
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bushes  and  hanging  plants,  and  boasting  a  pretty 
running  brook.  You  had  only  to  make  believe 
a  little  to  fancy  yourself  living  in  some  wild, 
mountainous  region,  when  looking  from  the  oriel- 
window  of  this  charming  little  room. 

Philip  was  quite  as  enthusiastic  and  inclined 
to  ignore  disadvantages  as  were  Lilian  and  I. 
Climbing  the  hill!  Who  minded  climbing,  to 
reach  such  a  nest  as  that?  Stables  for  the  mod- 
est little  furnout  we  should  keep  could  be  had  in 
the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  as  to  the 
distance  from  the  railway-station,  shops,  etc.,  we 
grandly  pooh-poohed  all  that  as  unimportant  to 
two  people  who  cared  for  fashion  and  change  as 
little  as  we  two  meant  to  do.  Food  was  to  be 
got ;  and  that  was  enough,  depending  for  our 
supply  of  books,  etc.,  as  we  should,  from  London. 
The  best  of  it  was  that  these  little  drawbacks 
told  in  our  favor  in  the  purchase,  being  con- 
sidered by  most  people  as  great  disadvantages, 
which  lowered  the  value  of  the  property  ;  conse- 
quently Philip  was  able  to  gratify  our  taste  at 
much  less  cost  than  he  at  first  anticipated. 

He  at  once  set  about  the  necessary  negotiations 
for  completing  the  purchase,  planning  all  kinds 
of  improvements  and  alterations,  Lilian  and  I 
being  in  constant  request  in  the  consultations. 

Meantime,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trafford  had  return- 
ed from  their  wedding-tour,  and  we  were  telling 
each  other  that  we  meant  to  pay  the  expected 
visit  of  congratulation.  But  we  contented  our- 
selves as  long  as  possible  with  meaning  to  pay 
it,  being  in  no  haste  to  make  our  appearance  at 
Fairview  again.  There  could  never  be  anything 
stronger  than  politeness  between  either  Hill  Side 
or  the  cottage  and  Fairview,  and  we  did  not  wish 
to  pretend  that  there  could.  But  either  the 
bride  became  impatient  to  assure  us  of  her  hap- 
piness, or  she  was  curious  to  find  out  for  herself 
whether  the  rumor  which  had  reached  her  re- 
specting the  intentions  of  the  gentleman  who 
visited  so  regularly  at  the  cottage  was  true ;  for 
she  waived  ceremony  at  last,  and  came  to  visit  us 
— she  and  "Caroline." 

Philip  and  Lilian  and  I  were  in  consultation 
about  the  furniture  for  Hill  Side,  which  we  want- 
ed to  be  artistic  and  at  the  same  time  befitting  a 
cheerful  country  home.  The  only  room  we  were 
inclined  to  be  really  extravagant  about  was  the 
library,  and  that  I  was  chiefly  answerable  for. 
Philip  gravely  opined  that  I  must  mean  to  spend 
a,  great  deal  of  my  time  there,  and  I  as  gravely 
allowed  that  I  did.  Lilian  and  I  were  to  be 
the  only  ladies  admitted  there.  I  reminded  him 
that  he  did  not  yet  know  Mrs.  Traffbrd  and  Mrs. 
Chichester,  and  that  therefore  he  had  better  not 
make  his  rules  too  stringent. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  discus- 
sion upon  the  respective  merits  of  light  and  dark 
oak,  when  Philip  drew  our  attention  to  what  he 
termed  an  extraordinary  collection  of  finery  coin- 
ing down  the  lane. 

It  was  Mrs.  Trafford,  her  long  train  sweeping 
the  dust  into  clouds  behind  her,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Chichester.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a 
description  of  her  appearance,  laden  as  she  was 
with  every  conceivable  folly  which  French  and 
English  modistes  could  invent.  Perhaps  Philip's 
comment — "Too  much  of  everything,  from  the 
lady  herself  to  her  feathers  and  furbelows  " — best 
expressed  the  impression  her  appearance  gave. 
I  saw  his  eyes  turn  for  refreshment  upon  Lilian's 


simple  holland  dress  and  the  delicate  coloring 
and  outline  of  her  face.  She  always  looked  her 
best  in  contrast  with  Marian ;  the  soft  rose  of 
her  cheeks,  the  deep,  tender,  blue  eyes,  and  the 
pale-gold  hair,  in  eloquent  protest  against  the 
other's  vivid  black  and  white  and  red. 

Mrs.  Trafford  (how  glad  I  was  to  be  able  to 
discontinue  calling  her  Miss  Farrar!)  had  no  mis- 
givings. Misgivings !  Was  not  everything  she 
had  on  in  the  latest  extreme  of  fashion  ?  She 
evidently  considered  that  it  was  for  us  to  have 
misgivings,  though  she  generously  tried  to  make 
matters  pleasant  and  set  us  at  our  ease  by  giving 
us  a  description  of  Paris  and  details  of  fashiona- 
ble life  there.  We  had  no  idea  what  Paris  life 
was  like;  no  one  could  without  having  been 
there  ;  it  was  too  absolutely -delightful,  quite  too 
awfully  charming.  She  positively  could  not  ex- 
ist without  going  every  year  to  the  enchanting 
place,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth — all  in  superla- 
tives. 

She  made  a  great  point,  too,  of  telling  us  how 
very  much  "Dear  Arthur"  had  enjoyed  life 
there.  "  He  really  was  quite  too  enraptured, 
and  said  he  had  never  known  what  enjoyment 
was  till  he  had  seen  Paris." 

Mrs.  Chichester  put  in  a  word  to  the  effect 
that  her  brother  had  frequently  visited  Paris,  and 
the  life  there  was  not  new  to  him.  But  Marian 
reminded  her  that  he  had  not  before  visited  it 
with  her,  which  made  all  the  difference. 

With  lowered  eyes,  Mrs.  Chichester  softly  re- 
marked that  it  doubtlessly  did  make  a  difference. 

Of  course  it  did — all  the  difference !  "And  " 
— turning  pleasantly  to  Lilian  once  again — "I 
have  brought  over  a.  French  maid  with  me ;  one 
really  cannot  expect  to  look  commy  fo  without, 
don't  you  know,  in  these  days." 

I  tranquilly  supposed  that  they  could  not. 
Never  again  would  Marian  receive  a  home-thrust 
from  me  ;  though  there  could  not  be  friendship, 
there  would  be  no  more  war  between  us.  I  did 
not  even  allude  to  the  Pratts. 

"You  must  all  come  to  Fairview  to  dinner, 
auntie  and  all — ongfam-y,  you  know  ;  you  really 
must."  And  turning  to  Philip,  she  graciously 
expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Dallas  also  would  do 
her  the  honor. 

Mr.  Dallas  gravely  replied  that  he  was  entirely 
in  our  hands,  and  ready  to  do  our  bidding.  At 
which  she  laughingly  advised  me  not  to  take  all 
that  for  gospel.  "You  can't  expect  it  always 
to  go  on  like  that,  you  know,  Miss  Haddon ; 
though  I  am  sure  /  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
No  one  could  be  more  thought  of  than  I  am. 
You  would  say  that,  if  you  could  have  seen  how 
patiently  Arthur  waited  for  me  at  the  shops — 
hours  and  hours,  I  assure  you.  The  very  worst 
he  did  was  to  give  a  little  sigh  sometimes,  and 
no  one  could  be  offended  at  that,  knowing  how 
some  of  the  husbands  go  on.  Waiting  about  in 
the  shops  reaily  is  a  test  of  a  husband's  good- 
nature, Mr.  Dallas." 

Philip  meekly  supposed  that  it  really  was. 

"Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Dallas  has  become  the 
purchaser  of  the  little  place — Hill  Side,  isn't  it 
called  ?— which  you  can  see  from  some  part  of 
the  Fairview  grounds,  Miss  Haddon?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied  ;  Philip  had  bought  it. 

"It  looks  a  charming  little  place.  But  is  it 
large  enough  ?'" 

I  said  that  Mr.  Dallas  thought  it  large  enough 
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for  his  means ;  at  which  she  was  amiably  anx- 
ious to  point  out  the  disadvantages  of  having  a 
large  place  and  the  advantages  of  having  a  small 
one. 

"A  small  house  is  so — cosy— you  know,  and 
so — warm  in  the  winter,  and  all  that.  "I  some- 
times almost  wish  I  lived  in  a  small  way  myself; 
I  really  do.  No  one  would  believe  the  expense 
it  is  to  keep  tip  a  large  place  like  Faivview ;  they 
really  wouldn't.  And  then  the  trouble  of  having 
a  large  staff  of  servants  !  You  have  no  idea  what 
men-servants  are  in  a  house — so  extravagant  and 
expensive  and  lazy ;  it's  quite  too  dreadful,  my 
clear ! — Really,  aunt " — turning  to  the  dear  little 
lady  placidly  eying  her — "you  are  the  best  off, 
after  all,  if  you  could  only  believe  it." 

"I  do  believe  it,  Mrs.  Trafford." 

But  that  was  more  than  Marian  could  under- 
stand. "  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  I  am 
sure,  aunt ;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  does  seem 
like  old  times  to  you." 

Mrs.  Chichester  flushed  up  now  and  then,  a 
little  out  of  humor,  I  fancied,  at  seeing  herself 
thus  travestied.  But  she  said  very  little;  in- 
deed, during  the  whole  visit  she  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  one  idea — so  lost  in  astonishment  at 
my  good-fortune  as  to  be  quite  unlike  her  usual 
self.  She  was  even  impolitic  enough  to  give 
some  expression  to  her  astonishment  in  a  little 
aside  to  Lilian,  who  was  quite  indignant  at  the 
implied  ill-compliment  to  me. 

"You  must  say  yon  will  come  and  dine  with 
us,"  repeated  Marian,  when  she  at  length  rose 
to  take  her  departure.  "  You  positively  must ! 
Arthur  will  nej-er  forgive  me  if  I  don't  make  you 
promise.  What  day  have  we  disengaged  next 
week,  Caroline  ?" 

Caroline  could  not  or  would  not  recollect  whnt 
day  they  had  disengaged,  a  little  angry,  proba- 
bly, at  a  smile  which  i  could  not  suppress,  and 
was  chidden  by  her  sister-in-law  accordingly. 

"But  you  ought  to  make  a  point  of  remem- 
bering such  things,  you  know ;  and  I  must  beg 
that  you  will  do  so  in  future,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford, 
with  a  tone  and  look  which  seemed  to  show  that 
Mrs.  Chichester's  office  was  no  sinecure.  I  think 
she  was  heartily  glad  when  the  visit  was  over. 

"You  must  come  tip  and  see  the  things  I 
bought  in  Paris,"  whispered  Mrs.  Trafford,  good- 
naturedly,  in  a  little  aside  to  me.  "It  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  is  worn.  Ask  for  Celeste, 
if  I  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  way,  and  I  will 
tell  her  she  is  to  show  you  beforehand,  for  she 
knows  how  particular  I  am.  She  will  put  you 
up  to  all  sorts  of  things  if  you  make  friends  with 
her.  You  can't  conceive  how  much  those  French 
maids  know  about  improving  the  figure  and  com- 
plexion, and  all  that ;  though  of  course  /  do  not 
need  anything  of  the  kind." 

I  murmured  something  about  being  obliged, 
not  to  seem  ungrateful  for  what  was  evidently 
meant  to  be  a  kindness. 

"Oh,  you  are  quite  welcome."  Then,  lower- 
ing her  voice  again,  " He  is  a  dear!  How  long 
have  you  been  engaged  ?" 

"Nearly  ten  years." 

"Ten  years!" 

"  Mr.  Dallas  has  been  abroad  some  years,  and 
lias  only  just  returned,"!  said,  seeing  no  neces- 
sity for  making  a  mystery  about  it. 

"And  kept  true  to  you  all  that  time!  He 
irihst  be  good !  So  handsome,  too  —  so  very 


handsome.  All  the  heroes  in  the  books  are  big, 
and  have  broad  shoulders  now,"  sentimentally. 
"  His  beard  just  the  right  color,  too !  How  you 
must  dote  upon  him,  and  how  jealous  you  must 
be !  Between  ourselves,  I  could  hardly  bear  Ar- 
thur to  be  out  of  my  sight  before  we  were  mar- 
ried. It's  different  now,  of  course ;  if  he  does 
not  behave  well,  I  can  stop  his  allowance,  you 
know.  That  would  be  only  fair." 

This  seemed  to  confirm  the  rumor  which  had 
reached  us  to  the  effect  that  when  it  came  to  be 
a  question  of  settlements,  Marian  had  proved  to 
be  sufficiently  a  woman  of  business  to  keep  the 
power  in  her  own  hands,  notwithstanding  the 
angry  remonstrances  of  her  lover  and  his  sister. 
Perhaps,  also,  it  was  true,  as  it  was  said  to  be, 
that  he  would  have  drawn  back  at  the  last  mo- 
ment but  for  shame. 

I  made  some  indefinite  reply  about  putting  off 
the  time  for  being  jealous  as  long  as  possible. 

"Well,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
I  did  not  see  him  before  I  saw  Arthur,  or  else 
you  might  have  had  cause  enough  to  be  jealous  ! 
But  you  needn't  be  afraid  now.  I  am  not  one 
of  that  sort !" 

And  with  that  parting  assurance  Mrs.  Trafford 
went  her  way,  talking  loudly  over  her  shoulder, 
as  she  walked  down  the  lane,  to  "Caroline," 
who  followed  in  her  wake,  about  the  inconven- 
ience of  not  being  able  to  get  into  "my  carriage" 
at  the  gate. 

We  did  not  laugh  over  the  bride's  grandeur  as 
we  might  have  done  had  she  been  any  one  else ; 
the  remembrance  of  all  that  she  had  deprived 
Lilian  of  was  too  fresh  upon  us  for  that.  And 
Lilian  herself  was,  in  Marian's  society,  reminded 
more  vividly  of  the  wrong  which  had  been  done 
to  her  mother. 

"  You  were  quite  right,  Mary,"  said  Philip  to 
me  when  we  were  alone — alluding  to  the  bride- 
groom. "  The  poor  wretch  is  punished  enough ! 
It's  an  awful  punishment!  By -the -bye,  what 
was  she  whispering  to  you  about  all  that  time?" 

"Offering  me  a  view  of  the  latest  Paris  fash- 
ions ;  and  admiring  you,  ungrateful  man  that  you 
are !"  I  smilingly  replied.  "  She  thinks  I  must 
be  terribly  jealous. " 

"Jealous?"  reddening.  "What  did  she 
mean  ?" 

"  I  suppose  she  thinks  she  would  be  jealous  in 
my  place, "  I  said,  a  little  surprised  at  his  man- 
ner. . 

"In — your  place.  I  do  not  understand, "he 
returned,  as  it  seemed  to  me  now,  even  angrily. 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"I  only  repeated  it  because  of  its  absurdity, 
Philip.  Of  course  I  know  that  between  you  and 
me  it  would  be  '  Away  at  once  with  either  love 
or  jealousy.'" 

He  took  my  hand  in  his,  lifted  it  to  his  lips, 
and  then  turned  away  without  a  word.  Well,  I 
did  not  object  to  such  silent  leave-takings ;  they 
were  eloquent  enough  for  me.  But  I  must  not 
jest  again  in  that  way,  I  told  myself,  as  I  slowly 
returned  to  the  cottage  again :  Philip  evidently 
did  not  like  it.  Oddly  enough,  the  first  thing 
Lilian  said,  when  I  met  her  at  the  gate,  where 
she  was  waiting  for  me,  was  upon  the  same  top- 
ic. She  had,  it  appeared,  heard  the  one  ominous 
word  in  Marian's  whispered  talk  to  me. 

' '  What  was  Mrs.  Trafford  saying  to  you  about 
jealousy,  Mary  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  tone  and 
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with  averted  eyes,  trifling  as  she  spoke  with  my 
watch-chain. 

Did  she  fancy  that  Marian  was  still  inclined 
to  be  jealous  of  her?  I  wondered. 

"Only  some  nonsense  about  my  being  jealous 
of  Philip,  dearie,"  I  lightly  replied. 

"Jealous ! — jealous  of — Philip?  What  did  she 
mean  ?"  she  ejaculated,  using  the  words  he  had 
used  with  the  same  manner  and  even  more  anger. 

"  She  seems  to  consider  it  is  only  natural  that 
I  should  be  jealous  of  him,  since  she  tells  me  that 
his  beard  is  the  fashionable  color  for  heroes  this 
season ;  but  she  was  good  enough  to  assure  me 
that  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  her  now,  although 
things  might  have  been  different  if  she  had  seen 
him  some  time  ago.  So  I  feel  quite  safe." 

"Oh,  Mary,  are  you  sure,  are  you  sure?" — 
with  a  little  hysterical  laugh. 

"Am  I  sure,  Lilian !  Do  you  too  require  an 
assurance  that  I  am  not  likely  to  become  jealous 
of  Mrs.  Trafford  ?  You  are  almost  as  bad  as 
Philip,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Why, 
Lilian,  what  is  the  matter?" 

She  was  laughing  and  crying  together,  with 
her  arms  about  me,  as  different  from  her  usual 
self  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

"It's  the — the  heat,  I  think," she  murmured. 
"Do  not  notice  me.  I  am  stupid  to-night, 
Mary. " 

"She  has  deceived  herself;  her  love  for  Ar- 
thur Trafford  is  not  yet  dead  ;  and  she  is  suffer- 
ing the  shame  which  is  natural  to  one  of  her 
nature  at  the  discovery,"  I  thought.  Inexpres- 
sibly pained,  I  silently  drew  her  hand  under  my 
arm  and  led  her  into  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AT  THE  STILK. 

WHEN  was  I  first  conscious  of  it  ?  When  was 
the  first  faint  shadow  of  it  perceived  by  the  oth- 
ers ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  when  ; 
but  as  days  went  by,  some  subtle  change  was 
taking  place  and  making  itself  felt  among  us. 
Gradually  an  indefinable  something  was  extract- 
ing the  sunshine  out  of  our  lives.  None  of  us 
admitted  so  much  to  each  other ;  indeed,  I  think 
we  were..all  equally  anxious  to  have  it  thought 
that  everything  was  going  on  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  before.  And  yet — where  was  the 
frank  confidence  and  ease  which  only  a  short 
time  previously  had  so  marked  our  intercourse? 
It  had  given  place  to  constraint  and  a  restless 
anxiety  to  appear  unconstrained. 

I  fancied  that  I  could  account  for  Lilian's 
nervousness  and  constraint ;  but  Philip's  gayety 
seemed  to  be  growing  less  and  less  spontaneous, 
and  dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper  looked  depressed,  not 
to  say  unhappy ;  while  I  myself  felt  uncomfort- 
able without  being  able  to  trace  the  cause,  unless 
it  arose  from  sympathy  with  the  others.  In 
vain  did  I  try  to  account  for  the  change.  There 
was  certainly  no  unkindly  feeling  betwixt  us ; 
indeed,  I  think  we  were  each  and  all  more  care- 
fully considerate  of  each  other's  feelings  than  we 
had  hitherto  been,  displaying  a  great  deal  more 
anxiety  to  prove  that  the  strength  of  our  attach- 
ment to  each  other  was  as  undiminished  as  ever 
than  was  necessary. 

I  felt  no  shade  of  difference  in  my  own  senti- 


ments ;  I  knew  that  I  felt  toward  them  precise- 
ly the  same  as  before,  although  I  was  gradually 
adopting  their  tone.  What  troubled  me  most  of 
all  was  the  reserve  growing  up  between  Lilian 
and  me.  I  tried  more  than  once  to  break  through 
it;  but  her  real  distress— her  tears,  as  she  clung 
to  me,  entreating  me  to  believe  in  her  love — 
pained  without  enlightening  me.  And  when  I. 
a  little  impatiently,  replied  that  it  rather  seemed 
as  though  she  did  not  believe  in  my  love,  it  only 
brought  more  tears  and  distress. 

She  now  frequently  excused  herself  from  ac- 
companying Philip  and  me  in  our  walks  and  ex- 
cursions, and  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room 
many  hours  during  the  day.  The  explanation 
that  she  had  taken  a  fancy  for  studying  French 
history  was  not  a  satisfactory  one  to  me.  True, 
there  was  evidence  that  she  was  diligently  plod- 
ding through  a  certain  amount  of  work,  but  why 
should  that  separate  us?  The  studies  she  had 
hitherto  undertaken  had  not  shut  me  out  of  her 
confidence.  She  had  often  declared  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  work  was 
to  compare  notes  with  me  upon  the  subjects  we 
were  reading;  and  why  should  French  history 
be  an  exception  ? 

I  was  beginning  to  lose  patience — mystery  has 
ever  been  and  ever  will  be  provoking  to  me — and 
one  evening,  when  Robert  Wentworth  asked  me 
some  questions  about  our  work,  I  irritably  re- 
plied that  he  must  ask  Lilian  ;  I  could  only  an- 
swer for  myself  now. 

"I  am  only  doing  a  little  French  history," 
she  faltered,  becoming  very  pale,  and  presently 
making  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  joom. 

"  What  is  it?  What  has  so  changed  her?"  I 
asked,  turning  toward  him. 

"I  do  not  observe  any  particular  change,"  lie 
replied,  lowering  his  eyes  before  mine. 

"Pray  do  not  you  become  as  mysterious  as 
the  rest, "  I  said,  angrily; 

But  he  was  mysterious.  Even  Robert  Went- 
worth, who  had  always  been  so  outspoken  and 
unsparing,  was  becoming  considerate  even  to  po- 
liteness. He  made  no  reply,  standing  before  the 
open  window,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought. 
I  was  about  to  add  some  little  remark  that  I  had 
hitherto  trusted  to  his  friendship,  in  a  tone 
meant  to  be  caustic,  when  I  caught  sight  of  his 
face  and  shrunk  into  my  shell  again.  What 
made  him  look  like  that?  What  did  it  mean? 
And  why  did  he  so  hurriedly  take  his  departure 
the  moment  old  Mrs.  Tipper  came  into  the  room, 
in  a  manner  as  unlike  the  Robert  Wentworth  of 
the  past  as  it  was  possible  to  be  ?/ 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  going 
to  succumb  to  this  state  of  things.  Before  I 
succumbed,  I  must  know  the  reason  why.  It 
would  take  a  great  deal  yet  to  make  me  lose 
hope.  I  had  too  much  respect  for  them,  and 
belief  in  the  power  of  my  own  love,  to  be  with- 
out hope  of  succeeding  in  dissipating  the  clouds 
which  had  gathered  about  us.  The  one  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  had 
come  between  us.  Could  I  once  find  out  that,  I 
should  not  despair  of  the  rest.  After  some  anx- 
ious reflection,  I  fancied  that  I  had  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  alteration  in  Lilian's  bearing, 
and  took  Philip  into  my  confidence. 

He  listened  gravely,  I  thought  even  anxiously, 
and  yet  he  did  not  appear  to  think  it  necessary 
for  me  to  make  any  attempt  to  alter  things. 
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"  If— she  prefers  being  more  alone,  I  think — 
wouldn't  it  be  best  not  to  interfere,  Mary  ?"  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"If  I  did  not  care  for  her,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  not  to  interfere,  as  you  term  it,"  I  hot- 
ly rejoined.  "But,  as  it  happens,  I  do  care  for 
her,  and  therefore  I  cannot  see  her  so  changed 
without  making  some  effort  to  help  her." 

"  No  one  could  doubt  your  love  for  her,  Mary," 
he  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  laying  his  hand  gently 
upon  mine. 

"Then  how  can  I  help  being  anxious,  espe- 
cially when  I  see  that  it  is  not  good  for  her  to 
be  moping  alone?  Any  one  might  see  that  it  is 
doing  her  harm.  Cannot  you  see  the  difference 
in  her  of  late  ?''  He  made  no  reply ;  and,  tak- 
ing his  assent  for  granted,  I  went  on,  "Do  you 
know,  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  she  is  fretting — " 
I  did  not  like  to  say  plainly  about  Arthur  Truf- 
ford,  but  added,  "She  is  beginning  to  look  just 
as  she  did  in  the  first  shock  of  finding  that  she 
had-lost  Arthur  Trafford  !  Ah,  spare  my  roses ! " 

He  was  mercilessly,  though  I  think  uncon- 
sciously, tearing  to  pieces  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
light  and  dark  roses  which  had  been  given  to  me 
by  one  of  the  cottagers,  scattering  the  leaves  in 
all  directions. 

"  I — beg  your  pardon." 

"  I  really  think  you  ought,  sir!"  was  my  play- 
ful rejoinder.  "  If  my  path  is  to  be  strewn  with 
roses,  we  need  not  be  so  extravagant  as  that 
about  it.  I  shall  not  trust  you  to  carry  flowers 
again." 

lie  remained  so  long  silent,  standing  in  the 
same  position,  that  I  was  about  to  ask  him  what 
he  was  thinking  of,  when  he  impetuously  turned 
toward  me  and  hurriedly  said,  "Why  should 
there  be  any  longer  delay,  Mary  ?  Why  cannot 
our  marriage  take  place  at  once  —  next  week? 
For  God's  sake,  do  not  let  us  go  on  like  this!" 

"  Go  on  like  this !"  I  repeated,  looking  up  into 
his  face.  "Go  on  like  this,  Philip?" 

"  Say  it  shall  be  soon — say  when  ?"  catching 
my  hands  in  botli  of  his  with  a  grip  which  made 
me  wince,  as  he  hurriedly  continued,  "  Why  do 
you  wish  all  this  delay  ?" 

Had  it  been  spoken  in  a  different  tone — had 
he  only  looked  differently !  I  tried  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  eagerness  of  happiness  in  his  face ; 
but,  alas!  it  looked  terribly  like  misery!  For  a 
moment  my  heart  stood  still  in  an  agony  of  fear ; 
then  I  put  the  disloyal  doubt  aside,  telling  my- 
self that  it  was  my  too  exalted  notions  which 
had  led  to  disappointment :  I  had  expected  so 
much  more  than  any  woman  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  so  forth.  Then,  after  a  moment  or 
two,  I  honestly  replied,  "I  do  not  wish  it,  Phil- 
ip. Of  course  I  will  say  next  week,  if  you  wish 
it;  and" — with  a  faint  little  attempt  at  a  jest — 
"if  you  do  not  mind  about  my  having  fewer 
furbelows  to  pack  ?" 

"  I  do  wish  it ;  and — and — until  then  I  must 
ask  you  to  excuse  my  not  coming  down  quite  so 
regularly.  So  much  to  arrange,  you  know, "he 
hastily  continued,  "in  case  we  should  take  it  into 
our  heads  to  remain  abroad  for  some  time. " 

"Yes;  very  well, "I  murmured,  as  one  in  a 
dream.  It  was  all  so  different — so  terribly  dif- 
ferent from  anything  I  had  expected. 

But  I  soon  persuaded  myself  that  the  fault,  if 
fault  there  were,  must  be  mine.  How  could  he 
be  changed  ?  or  if  he  were,  why  should  he  so 


eagerly  urge  me  to  delay  our  marriage  no  lon- 
ger? 

As  if  to  rebuke  my  doubt,  he  turned  toward 
me  and  gently  said,  "God  grant  that  I  may  be 
worthy  of  you,  Mary!  You  are  a  good  woman. 
I  must  hope  in  time  to  be  more  worthy  of  you." 

I  was  conscious  that  just  then  I  could  have 
better  borne  a  loving  jest  at  my  imperfections 
than  this  little  set  speech  of  praise.  I  never  be- 
fore cared  so  little  about  being  a  "  good  woman  " 
as  I  did  at  that  moment.  But  I  told  myself  that 
I  would  not  be  critical — how  horribly  critical  I 
seemed  to  be  growing!  So  I  looked  up  into  his 
face  with  a  smile,  as  I  said  something  about  his 
being  perfect  enough  for  me. 

"You  are  good." 

"Oh,  please  do  not  say  anything  more  about 
my  goodness !" 

There  was  another  pause ;  and  then  he  said, 
"  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  wished  it  to 
be  a  quiet  affair,  Mary,  and  at  the  little  church 
in  the  vale — St.  John's,  isn't  it  called  ?" 

"Yes,  Philip." 

"And  you  must  let  me  know  what  I  ought  to 
do  besides  procuring  the  ring  and  license.  I 
am  sure  you  will  give  me  credit  for  wishing  not 
to  be  remiss  in  any  way,  and  will  not  mind  giving 
me  a  hint  if  I  appear  likely  to  fall  short  in  any 
of  the — proper  observances." 

Proper  observances!  How  coldly  the  words 
struck  upon  me ! 

"Shall  you  not  come  down  once,  Philip?"  I 
murmured. 

"Once?  Oh  yes,  of  course  ;  and — you  can 
give  me  any  little  commission  by  letter,  you 
know." 

Then  looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  that  he 
might  catch  the  eight-o'clock  train,  and  hastily 
bade  me  good-night,  asking  me  to  excuse  him  at 
the  cottage,  and  tell  them  about  our  plans. 

"Very-well,  Philip,"  I  murmured,  more  dis- 
appointed than  I  should  have  cared  to  acknowl- 
edge at  his  not  asking  me  to  accompany  him  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  to  tlje  stile,  to  which 
I  always  walked  with  him  when  Robert  Went- 
worth  was  not  with  us.  Moreover,  I  thought 
that  the  parting  kiss  was  to  be  forgotten.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  forgotten  for  a  moment.  But 
he  turned  back  and  pressed  his  lips  for  a  moment 
upon  my  brow. 

"Good -night,  Mary.  God  grant-1!  maybe 
worthy  of  you!" 

"Good-night,  Philip,"!  faltered. 

As  in  a  dream  I  walked  down  the  lane,  enter- 
ed the  cottage,  and  turned  into  the  little  parlor, 
not  a  little  relieved  to  find  no  one  there. 

The  heat  was  almost  stifling,  the  swallows  fly- 
ing low  beneath  the  lowering  sky,  and  there  was 
the  heavy  stillness — the,  so  to  speak,  pause  in 
the  atmosphere  which  presages  a  coming  storm. 
The  windows  and  doors  were  flung  wide  open ; 
and  I  could  hear  Mrs.  Tipper  and  Becky  talking 
to  each  other  in  their  confidential  way,  as  they 
bustled  in  and  out  the  back  garden,  fetching  in 
the  clothes,  which  the  former  always  put  out  to 
"sweeten,"  as  she  termed  it,  after  they  were  re- 
turned from  the  wash.  Lilian  was,  I  suppose, 
in  her  own  room,  as  her  habit  was  of  late. 

Throwing  off  my  hat,  I  sat  down,  and,  with 
my  hands  tightly  locked  upon  my  lap,  I  tried  to 
think — to  understand  my  own  sensations,  asking 
myself  over  and  over  again  what  was  wrong — 
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what  made  me  like  this  ?  half  conscious  all  the 
while  of  a  discussion  over  a  hole  in  the  table- 
cloth that  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  get 
to  such  a  stage  without  being  darned. 

"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  you  know,  Becky ; 
never  you  leave  a  thin  place,  and  you'll  never 
have  a  hole  to  mend  ;"  and  so  on. 

Suddenly,  as  my  eyes  wandered  aimlessly  about 
the  room,  they  fell  upon  some  documents  on  the 
table  referring  to  the  sale  of  Hill  Side,  which 
Philip  had  brought  down  to  show  us,  and  which 
I  knew  he  had  intended  to  take  away.  Reflect- 
ing that  he  was  very  desirous  of  completing  the 
purchase,  that  the  delay  of  a  post  might  make 
a  difference,  and  that  I  might  yet  overtake  him 
if  I  were  quick,  I  hurriedly  caught  up  the  papers 
in  my  hand  and  ran  down  the  lane  toward  the 
stile.  Have  I  mentioned  that  there  was  a  sharp 
curve  in  the  lane  before  it  reached  the  stile,  so 
that  you  came  close  upon  the  latter  before  it  was 
in  sight?  I  had  just  arrived  at  the  curve  when 
the  sound  of  voices  reached  me;  and,  recollect- 
ing that  I  had  not  waited  to  put  my  hat  on,  and 
not  wishing  to  be  recognized  by  any  one,  I  paused 
a  moment  to  draw  the  hood  of  my  cloak  over 
my  head. 

Robert  Wentworth  and  Philip!  I  had  time 
for  a  moment's  surprise  that  the  former  should 
be  there  when  we  had  not  seen  him  at  the  cot- 
tage, before  Philip's  words  reached  me:  "And 
you  have  been  waiting  here  to  say  this  to  me. 
But  I  am  not  so  base  as  that,  Wentworth !  I 
have  just  begged  her  to  be  my  wife  at  once,  and 
she  has  consented.  She  suspects  nothing." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  ejaculated  Robert 
Wentworth. 

I  could  not  have  moved  now  had  my  life  de- 
pended upon  it — though  my  life  did  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  it.  "  Suspect  what  ?  What  was  there 
to  suspect  ?"  I  asked  myself,  in  a  bewildered  kind 
of  way. 

"God  grant  that  she  may  be  always  spared 
the  knowledge !" 

"  She  shall  be,  Wentworth,  if  it  be  in  my  pow- 
er to  spare  her."  • 

"{ireat  heavens!  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
love  another  woman  after  knowing  her !  Man, 
you  never  can  have  known  her  as  she  is,  or  it 
would  be  impossible  for  another  woman  to  come 
between  you.  The  other  is  no  more  to  be  com- 
pared— " 

"Respect  her,  Wentworth  ;  blame  me  as  you 
will,  but  respect  Lilian." 

"Lilian!"  I  muttered — "Lilian!" 

"She  is,  I  think — I  trust,  utterly  unconscious 
of  my — madness.  But  if  she  knew,  and  if  she 
— cared  for  me,  she  would  be  loyal  to  the  right. 
You  ought  to  be  sure  of  that,  knowing  what  her 
love  for  Mary  is,  Wentworth."' 

"Yes;  she  is  true;  she  will  try  to  be  true. 
But  it  is  quite  time  that — " 

I  knew  that  the  voices  sounded  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  words  became 
lost  to  me,  because  they  were  walking  on  ;  I  knew 
that  they  were  great  drops  of  rain,  and  not  tears, 
pattering  down  upon  me  where  I  lay  prone  upon 
the  ground ;  and  I  could  recollect  that  the  pa- 
pers must  not  be  lost ;  so  I  had  kept  my  senses. 
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AN  hour  later  I  slipped  noiselessly  in  at  the 
cottage  door,  which  stood  hospitably  open  for 
me,  passed  the  parlor,  where  I  could  hear  Mrs. 
Tipper  and  Lilian  talking  together,  and  stole  up 
to  my  own  room.  Gusts  of  wind  and  rain  were 
beating  in  at  the  open  window.  I  afterward 
heard  that  a  terrible  storm  had  swept  over  the 
country  that  night,  laying  waste  the  crops  and 
spoiling  the  harvest  in  all  directions.  /  only 
knew  of  the  storm  which  had  devastated  my 
hopes.  I  imagined  that  I  had  myself  sufficient- 
ly under  control  to  venture  to  return — but,  alas! 
Another  bitter  struggle,  another  wrestle  with  my 
weaker  self,  amidst  wild  prayers  for  help — for 
death. 

Then  I  was  on  my  feet  again,  telling  myself, 
in  a  pitiable,  would-be  jaunty  strain,  "No,  you 
will  never  slip  out  of  yonr  misery  in  that  way, 
Mary  Haddon,  and  it  is  folly  to  hope  it.  You 
are  not  the  kind  of  person,  you  know.  You  could 
not  die  of  a  broken  heart  if  you  were  to  try. 
Your  vocation  may  be  to  suffer,  but  you  will  not 
die  under  it — certainly  not  without  a  long  pre- 
liminary struggle  to  live.  You  are  not  made 
of  the  material  which  fades  gracefully  away  un- 
der pressure;  and  yesterday  you  would  have  af- 
firmed that  you  did  not  wish  to  be  made  of  it. 
You  have  always  scouted  the  idea  of  being  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstances :  you  have  been  a  little 
hard  upon  those  who  succumbed  under  trial ;  in 
your  inmost  heart,  you  know  that  you  have  not 
had  much  patience  with  weakness,  and  now  has 
come  the  opportunity  for  proving  your  superiority 
to  ordinary  mortals." 

Then  my  mood  changed.  I  dragged  myself 
toward  the  dressing-glass,  thrust  the  damp  hair 
from  my  brow,  and  stared  at  my  face  with  mis- 
erable, mocking  eyes,  as  I  reviled  it  for  its  want 
of  loveliness,  and  taunted  myself  with  not  being 
able  to  keep  a  good  man's  love.  Then  I  fell  to 
weeping  and  pleading  again  ;  and,  thank  God !  it 
was  this  time  for  help  to  live.  Alas !  would  the 
victory  ever  come  ?  Do  others  find  as  much  dif- 
ficulty as  I  did  in  overcoming  ?  Have  others  as 
much  cause  to  feel  humble  in  the  hour  of  victory 
as  I  had  ?  I  know  that  it  is  all  very  pitiful  to 
look  back  upon,  though  the  consciousness  of  my 
weakness  under  trial  did  me  great  service  after- 
ward. Weak  and  faint,  but,  thank  God!  not 
worsted,  I  at  length  rose  from  my  knees,  bathed 
my  face  and  hands,  and  after  a  while  had  my 
feeling  sufficiently  under  control  to  think  over  the 
best  way  of  doing  what  it  was  my  resolute  pur- 
pose to  do.  My  power  of  self-  command  was 
very  soon  put  to  the  test.  I  was  conscious  of 
another  sound  besides  that  of  the  sighing  and 
sobbing  of  the  wind,  which,  like  a  tired  child  who 
has  spent  its  passion,  was  sinking  to  rest  again. 
Some  one  was  tapping  rather  loudly  at  the  door. 

Alas !  how  weak  I  still  was !  How  could  I 
meet  Lilian's  eyes  ?  Not  yet — I  dared  not.  But 
while  I  stood,  with  my  hands  pressed  against  my 
throbbing  heart,  gazing  at  the  door,  I  recognized 
Becky's  voice.  What  a  reprieve !  I  hastened  to 
admit  her,  and  then  locked  the  door  again. 

"If  you  please,  miss,  Mrs.  Tipper  was  afraid 
you  was  out  in  all  this  storm,  and — "  She  stop- 
ped, looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  dilating 
eyes,  and  then  her  tears  began  to  flow.  "Oh, 
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Miss  Haddon,  dear,  are  you  ill?    What's  the 
matter  ?" 

"  You  must  not  cry,  and  you  must  not  speak 
so  loudly,  Becky." 

She  saw  that  I  waited  until  she  had  ceased, 
and  hastily  rubbed  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes. 

Then,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  I  said, 

"A  great  trial  has  to  be  gone  through,  Becky. 
It  must  be  borne,  and  I  think  you  can  help  me  to 
bear  it. " 

"I  knowed  it  was  coming  —  I  knowed  it!" 
said  Becky,  under  her  breath. 

"  What  did  you  know  was  coming?" 

She  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  searching  in 
her  mind  for  the  best  way  of  telling  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  expressing  her  sympathy;  then, 
with  lowered  eyes,  replied, 

"I  loved  Tom — I  always  shall  love  him — and 
he  can't  love  me. " 

She  knew,  then !  Probably  every  one  but  my- 
self had  seen  it  I 

"  In  that  case  you  know  that  such  things  are 
not  to  be  talked  about,  Becky." 

"  Yes,  miss,  only — " 

"I  know  that  it  was  your  regard  for  me  which 
made  you  mention  it.  But  we  need  all  our 
strength  just  now — you  as  well  as  I  —  and  we 
must  not  think  or  speak  of  anything  that  will 
weaken  it.  I  want  your  help,  and  to  help  me 
you  must  be  cool,  and  quiet,  and  strong.  Will 
you  try  to  be  that  ?" 

"Yes,  I  will — I  will,  indeed,  dear  Miss  Had- 
don ;"  eagerly  adding,  "  What  can  I  do?" 

I  stood  pressing  my  two  hands  upon  my  temples 
in  anxious  thought  a  few  moments,  then  asked, 

"  Do  I  look  unlike  my  usual  self,  Becky — ill? 
Tell  me  exactly  how  I  look  to  you,"  thinking  of 
the  effect-  which  the  first  sight  of  me  had  had 
upon  her. 

"  Yes,  you  look  terrible  white,  and  wild,  and 
trembling;  and  there's  great  black  rims  round 
your  eves, "gravely  and  straightforwardly  replied 
Becky. 

"As  though  I  had  been  frightened  by  the 
storm?  There  has  been  a  storm,  hasn't  there?" 

"Yes,  there's  been  a  terrible  storm,  miss ; 
but—" 

"Go  on,  Becky." 

"You're  not  the  sort  to  look  like  that  about 
a  storm." 

"I  see." 

If  that  was  Becky's  opinion,  the  storm  would 
not  do  for  Lilian  and  Mrs.  Tipper,  and  the  alter- 
ation in  my  appearance  must  be  accounted  for 
in  some  other  way.  I  was  seeking  about  in  my 
mind  for  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  when  Becky 
unconsciously  helped  me  with  the  exclamation, 

"  Oh,  Miss  Haddon,  dear,  what  have  you  done 
to  your  hand  ?" 

Looking  down,  I  saw  that  there  was  a  slight 
wound  in  it — made,  I  suppose,  when  I  fell,  by  a 
nail  or  sharp  stone— and  that  it  had  been  bleed- 
ing somewhat  freely. 

"Nothing  to  hurt,  Becky,"  I  murmured; 
"but  it  will  serve  my  purpose.  Give  me  a 
handkerchief — quick!  and  now  another." 

She  understood  me ;  and  when  Lilian  present- 
ly came  running  up,  she  found  appearances  suf- 
ficiently sanguinary — quite  enough  so  to  account 
for  my  looking  strange  and  unlike  my  usual  self. 

"  Dear  Mary,  what  is  it  ?  Oh,  how  have  you 
hurt  yourself?" 
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It  was  really  a  very  superficial  wound ;  but 
of  course  I  did  not  explain  that,  making  a  lit- 
tle demonstration  about  the  wrapping  up  with 
Becky's  assistance. 

"It  has  made  you  look  quite  ill,  dear,"  went 
on  Lilian,  kneeling  down  by  my  side. 

"Let  me  tie  that,  Becky!" 

But  Becky  would  not  yield  an  inch  until  I  had 
given  her  a  little  look  of  reminder,  and  then  did 
so  very  reluctantly. 

"And  your  clothes  are  quite  wet,  darling!" 
ejaculated  Lilian.  "You  must  have  been  out 
in  all  that  storm.  Fearful,  wasn't  it?  Could 
not  you  find  any  shelter?" 

"No;  it  had  to  be  borne  as  best  it  might,"  I 
grimly  replied,  though  I  called  myself  to  order 
at  once,  a  startled  look  in  Lilian's"  eyes  showing 
me  that  I  could  not  talk  about  storms  with  im- 
punity as  yet. 

Then  there  was  dear  little  Mrs.  Tipper  hurry- 
ing in  with  a  concerned  face  to  inquire  what  had 
happened,  and  recommending  all  sorts  of  reme- 
dies for  my  hand.  Did  I  not  think  it  better  to 
send  Becky  into  the  village  for  Mr.  Stone,  the 
surgeon  ?  Was  I  quite  sure  it  did  not  require 
being  strapped  up  ?  Had  I  looked  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  wound  ?  etc. 

But  I  had  my  hand  well  muffled  tip ;  and  as- 
sured them,  with  more  truth  than  they  suspect- 
ed, that  it  really  was  not  a  very  serious  cut. 

"  Only  I  think  I  will  say  good-night,  and  take 
off  these  wet  things  at  once,  if  you  will  excuse 
my  not  coming  down  again,"  I  added,  with  a 
feverish  longing  to  be  alone. 

I  had,  nevertheless,  to  submit  to  mulled  wine 
and  a  great  deal  of  comforting  and  petting.    And         < 
Lilian  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  me 
during  the  night. 

"  Dear  Mary,  do  let  me  stay.  I  feel  sure  that 
you  are  not  so  well  as  you  think  you  are." 

But  I  sent  her  off  with  a  jest,  and  my  first  dif- 
ficulty was  overcome.  Two  hours  later,  when 
she  had  made  sure  that  the  others  were  at  rest, 
Becky  stole  into  my  room. 

"I  will  lie  on  the  floor,  and  I  won't  speak 
a  word ;  but  don't  send  me  away,  please  don't 
send  me  away,"  she  whispered. 

I  was  obliged  to  make  the  faithful  girl  share 
my  bed,  for  I  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  leave 
me.  Probably  her  presence  was  some  little  help 
to  me  in  the  way  of  preventing  any  indulgence 
of  sentiment,  had  I  been  inclined  to  yield  to  it 
again.  When  morning  came,  cool  and  fresh  and 
sunny  after  the  storm,  I  was  myself  again  ;  not 
my  looks — the  effects  of  the  storm  which  had 
passed  over  me  were  not  to  be  so  easily  effaced 
— but  I  was  nerved  in  spirit  for  what  was  to 
come.  In  the  early  morning  —  so  early  that 
Becky  had  barely  time  to  slip  away — came  Lili- 
an in  her  white  wrapper ;  and  then  I  noticed  how 
fragile  she  had  become.  My  Lilian !  Had  I  even 
been  for  a  moment  so  unjust  as  to  doubt  you,  I 
could  have  doubted  you  no  longer!  She  was 
full  of  loving  sympathy  about  my  hand. 

"  Dear  Mary,  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
you.  Even  now  you  do  not  look  quite  yourself." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  myself." 

She  nestled  closer  to  me,  looking  anxiously 
and  doubtfully  up  into  my  face.  How  thankful 
I  should  have  been  just  at  that  moment  if  love 
were  as  blind  as  it  is  sometimes  depicted  as 
being ! 
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"No;  not  quite  your  old  self.  Say — do  say 
that  you  love  me,  Mary. " 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  say  it,  Lilian  ?" 

"  Yes,"  feverishly. 

"Then  I  love  you,  child." 

"And — and  say  that  you  believe  my  love  for 
you  is  true — say  it !" 

"I  know  that  your  love  for  me  is  true,  my 
sister." 

Once  more  she  clung  to  me  trembling,  in  her 
deep  emotion, but  silently  this  time;  and,  believ- 
ing that  she  was  asking  for  strength  to  go  on,  I 
waited  until  she  was  able  to  do  so.  Although  I 
knew  now  that  she  loved  Philip — it  was  as  plain 
to  me  as  that  he  loved  her — I  thought  it  better 
to  let  her  herself  lead  up  to  what  she  wanted  to 
say.  It  would  comfort  her  by-and-by  to  remem- 
ber she  had  been  able  to  say  it.  Presently  she 
looked  up  into  my  face,  a  holy  light  in  the  sweet 
eyes,  as  they  steadily  met  mine. 

"  Mary,  you  have  not  told  me  when  your  wed- 
ding is  to  take  place.  Kecollect,  you  must  give 
me  at  least  a  week's  notice  for  my  dress.  I  do 
not  choose  you  to  have  a  shabby  bride'smaid. 
No,  indeed ;  I  mean  every  one  to  see  that — she 
loves  you.  Is  the  time  fixed  ?" 

"Philip  wished  me  to  decide  last  night,  and 
— something  was  said  about  next  week,  dearie." 

"I  am  glad  it  is  settled,  Mary,"  with  grave 
earnestness,  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  mine. 

"But — I  am  afraid  it  will  shock  you  very 
much  to  hear  it — some  way,  I  do  not  care  to 
think  about  it." 

She  grew  whiter,  clinging  closer  to  me  as  she 
echoed, 

"Not  care  to  think  about  it — your  marriage !" 

I  steadied  myself.  One  weak  word — a  look — 
tind  all  would  be  in  vain. 

"  It  does  seem  a  little  strange  even  to  myself. 
But  to  confess  the  truth"  (I  could  hardly  keep 
back  a  bitter  smile  at  the  thought  of  the  truth 
helping  me  so),  "  I  had  scarcely  promised  Philip 
an  hour,  before  I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it 
off." 

" Why ?"  she  murmured — "why ?" 

"It  is  so  difficult  to  explain  the  workings  of 
one's  own  mind.  I  am  not  sure  whether  marriage 
is  my  vocation.  I  begin  almost  to  fancy  that  I 
must  have  been  intended  for  an  old  maid.  Would 
it  shock  you  very  much  if  I  were  to  be  one,  after 
all  ?" 

"  You ! — an  old  maid  ?  How  could  that  be  ? 
You  are  jesting,  of  course." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure.  But  run  away  and  dress, 
child.  If  we  are  late  for  breakfast,  auntie  will 
fancy  that  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  have  hap- 
pened to  us." 

She  obeyed  me,  but  was,  I  saw,  puzzled,  and 
even  a  little  frightened,  at  my  jesting.  The 
only  effect  of  my  first  attempt  had  been  to  make 
her  startled  and  afraid.  Her  knowledge  of  me 
had  not  taught  her  to  expect  that  I  should  not 
know  my  own  mind  upon  so  momentous  a  ques- 
tion as  my  marriage.  My  task  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed.  At  breakfast  she  told  Mrs.  Tipper 
that  my  marriage  was  to  take  place  the  following 
week. 

"Next  week,  dear?"  said  the  little  lady,  look- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  of  us  in  a  nervous, 
startled  .way,  adding,  rather  confusedly,  "I  did 
not  expect  —  that  is,  I  thought  there  would  be 
more  time  for — preparations,  you  know." 


"  I  believe  it  is  all  Mary's  fault ;  and  that  she 
gave  us  so  short  a  notice  on  purpose  to  escape  a 
fuss,  as  she  calls  it,  auntie.  Eut  she  will  not  es- 
cape any  the  more  for  that,  will  she  ?  A  great 
deal  may  be  done  in  a  week." 

"Of  course  we  shall  do  the  very  best  we  can 
do  in  the  time,  dear,"  returned  the  little  lady, 
looking  the  least  self-possessed  of  the  three  of  us, 
as  she  went  on  to  ask  me,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
which  day  in  the  week  was  fixed  upon. 

I  said  something  about  its  not  being  decided 
yet,  and  tried  to  force  the  conversation  into  other 
channels.  But  Lilian  would  talk  about  nothing 
but  the  wedding  and  the  preparations  to  be  made 
for  it.  Her  forced  gayety  might  have  deceived 
me,  had  I  not  known. 

"  You  will  not  require  to  buy  much,  auntie ; 
the  gray  moire  and  white  lace  shawl,  which  you 
only  wore  once  at  the  Warmans*  fete,  will  do 
beautifully  with  a  new  bonnet.  But  I,  ofcourse, 
must  be  new  from  head  to  foot — white  and  blue 
— I  suppose.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  write  to 
Miss  Jefferies  and  give  her  a  carte -blanche  to 
send  everything  that  is  right ;  for  we  do  not 
mind  a  little  expense  for  such  an  occasion,  do 
we,  auntie  ?" 

"  No,  dear,  no ;  of  course  not.  But  you  have 
not  asked  what  Mary  has  chosen." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  white,  of  course.  When  is 
your  dress  coming  down,  Mary?  I  must  see 
that  it  is  becomingly  made ;  you  know  you  are 
so  careless  about  such  matters." 

I  made  some  remark  to  the  effect  that  wed- 
ding dresses  and  wedding  paraphernalia  in  gen- 
eral did  not  sufficiently  interest  me  to  seem 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  they  cost. 

But  Lilian  was  not  to  be  repressed,  returning 
again  and  again  to  the  one  topic. 

"And  you  must  not  forget  that  you  promised 
to  let  auntie  and  me  take  the  management  of 
Hill  Side  during  your  absence,  and  see  that  all 
your  plans  are  being  properly  carried  out.  Nan- 
cy is  to  go  there  at  once,  I  suppose  ?  Philip  says 
that  the  oak  furniture  for  the  library  will  not  be 
ready  for  a  couple  of  months,  on  account  of  the 
firm  having  so  many  orders  for  the  pattern  you 
chose.  And,  recollect,  Mary,  I  am  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  choosing  everything  for  your  own  lit- 
tle cosy ;  I  know  your  taste  so  well  that  I  am 
sure  I  shall  please  you,  and  you  are  not  to  see  it 
until  it  is  finished." 

All  I  could  do  was  to  try  to  give  them  the 
impression,  without  saying  so  much  in  words, 
that  I  was  not  as  interested  in  the  question  as 
might  have  been  expected.  I  saw  that  it  would 
not  do  to  venture  far,  with  Mrs.  Tipper's  eyes 
turned  so  watchfully  and  anxiously  upon  me. 

My  hardest  trial  was  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  Philip  soon  after  breakfast  was  over.  Wheth- 
er he  had  come  down  only  to  fetch  the  papers, 
or  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  Kobert  Wentworth, 
I  know  not,  but  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Mrs.  Tipper  that  I  had  consented 
that  our  marriage  should  take  place  the  follow- 
ing week. 

At  his  first  words  I  took  the  precaution  of 
seating  myself  at  the  piano,  turning  away  from 
them  as  I  ran  the  fingers  of  my  one  hand  over 
the  notes,  with  a  demonstration  of  trying  the  air 
of  a  new  song  which  he  had  added  to  our  col- 
lection. Then,  with  my  fingers  on  the  keys,  I 
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stopped  a  moment  —  quite  naturally,  I  flattered 
myself — to  throw  him  a  few  words  over  my 
shoulder. 

"The  idea  of  your  taking  my  words  so  liter- 
ally as  all  that!" 

"  I  not  only  took  your  words  literally,  but 
mean  to  make  you  keep  to  them  literally." 

"Oh,  nonsense !" 

Ah,  Philip,  how  surprised  you  were,  as  indeed 
you  well  might  be,  at  my  assumption  of  flighti- 
ness  !  How  more  than  surprised  you  were  after- 
ward, when  I  placed  every  obstacle  I  could  think 
of  in  the  way  to  prevent  our  being  alone  togeth- 
er ;  and  how  honestly  you  tried  to  act  the  part 
of  a  lover  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Tipper  and 
Lilian,  insisting  upon  my  keeping  my  word,  and 
refusing  to  accept  any  excuses  for  delay,  Lilian 
as  honestly  taking  your  side ! 

Fortunately,  my  maimed  hand,  which  I  kept 
in  a  sling  and  made  the  most  of,  sufficed  to  ac- 
count for  my  altered  appearance.  But  for  that 
and  my  bearing  toward  Lilian,  Philip  might  have 
suspected.  Then  he  found  me  so  entirely  free 
from  anything  like  pique  or  anger  toward  him- 
self, that  he  could  not  imagine  the  change  he  ob- 
served to  be  occasioned  by  any  fault  of  his  own. 
I  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  dissemble  in  the  way 
of  anger.  In  my  moments  of  deepest  misery,  it 
vwas  given  me  to  see  that  there  had  been  no  in- 
tended disloyalty  to  me.  Philip's  love  for  Lilian 
and  her  love  for  him  were  simply  the  natural 
consequence  of  two  so  well  fitted  for  each  other 
being  thrown  together  intimately  as  they  had 
been.  I  am  writing  from  a  distance  of  time, 
and,  of  course,  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind  than  I 
was  in  at  the  moment  of  the  trial ;  but  I  know 
that  my  thoughts  all  tended  to  exonerate  them 
from  the  first. 

None  knew  better  than  did  I  how  completely 
free  Lilian  was  from  any  tiling  in  the  way  of  trying 
to  atfract,  even  ns  much  as  girls  may  honestly  do. 
Knowing  what  I  did — reading  both  their  hearts 
— it  was  very  precious  to  me  to  see  their  truth 
and  fealty  to  the  right.  I  knew  that  if  they  once 
perceived  my  suffering,  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  accept  happiness  that  way.  I  must  keep 
my  nerves  steady !  As  much  as  I  was  able  to 
compass  that  first  day  was  to  puzzle  them  all; 
but  even  that  was  a  little  step — it  was  something 
that  they  could  see  the  change  without  discover- 
ing the  cause.  Quite  enough  to  begin  with. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

"A  WOMAN'S  ERKAND." 

AFTER  making  two  or  three  attempts  to  obtain 
a  private  interview  with  me,  and  finding  that  it 
was  not  to  be,  Philip  did  not  stay  very  long,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  only  come  down  for  the  pa- 
pers, and  had  business  in  town  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Somewhat  more  gravely  and  quiet- 
ly than  usual,  he  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Tipper 
and  Lilian  ;  and  then,  in  a  matter-of-course  way, 
said,  "Come,  Mary." 

I  knew  that  I  must  not  refuse.  Murmuring 
an  excuse  for  a  moment,  I  ran  up  to  my  room, 
and  fell  upon  my  knees,  asking  for  the  strength 
I  so  sorely  needed  for  the  coming  trial ;  then 
joined  him  again,  and  we  went  out  together. 
As  we  walked  down  the  lane,  I  felt  that  he,  too, 


was  nerving  himself;  and  presently  he  asked,  in 
a  low,  grave  voice,  "What  made  you  talk  in  the 
way  you  did  just  now,  Mary  ?" 

I  was  in  a  difficult  position.  If  I  attempted 
to  justify  myself,  he  would  take  alarm  at  once, 
and  bind  me  and  himself  still  closer  to  our  bond. 
I  could  only  treat  it  as  a  jest. 

"We  all  talk  nonsense  sometimes,  Philip." 

"  I  suppose  so ;  but  that  is  a  kind  of  nonsense 
you  have  not  taught  me  to  expect  from  you." 

' '  I  am  afraid  you  expect  too  much  from  me. " 

"I  certainly  expect  a  great  deal." 

Fortunately  I  had  something  to  say  which 
would  keep  off  love-speeches ;  and,  without  any 
attempt  to  smooth  the  way,  I  said  it. 

"  Philip,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  give  me  ten 
pounds.  I  have  spent  all  my  money." 

Oddly  enough,  he  did  not  know  that  I  was 
entirely  without  money.  I  thought  it  sufficient 
to  tell  him  only  that  my  dear  mother's  income 
died  with  her,  not  wishing  to  pain  him  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  been  so  nearly  destitute. 
I  think  he  imagined  that  I  had  a  small  income 
of  my  own,  and,  as  I  avoided  the  subject,  did  not 
like  to  appear  curious  about  it.  Even  now,  I  be- 
lieve that  he  did  not  suspect  me  to  be  entirely 
penniless,  merely  supposing  that  I  had  spent  all 
that  I  had  in  hand.  The  five-and-twenty  pounds 
had  been  expended  to  the  last  shilling  in  furbish- 
ing up  my  modest  wardrobe,  and  for  small  inci- 
dental expenses  in  the  way  of  my  share  toward 
the  small  gifts  at  the  cottages,  etc.  I  had  shrunk 
from  the  idea  of  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  my  finances,  knowing  how  large-hearted 
he  was,  and  how  much  would  be  forced  upon 
me  if  he  once  guessed  my  need.  Mrs.  Tipper 
was  always  protesting  against  the  value  and  num- 
ber of  the  offerings  which  found  their  way  to  the 
cottage,  while  Lilian  and  I  were  afraid  of  ex- 
pressing a  wish  in  his  presence. 

It  was  all  very  different  now.  It  would  cheer 
and  comfort  him  by-and-by  to  reflect  that  I  was 
able  to  ask  a  favor  of  him  just  at  this  crisis. 
Had  I  not  been  so  sorely  pressed  as  I  was,  it 
would  still  have  been  as  well  to  ask  him. 

"Ten  pounds!"  he  ejaculated,  stopping  short 
in  his  walk  to  gaze  at  me  in  the  greatest  aston- 
ishment, asking  himself,  I  think,  if  this  was  the 
explanation  of  the  change  which  he  had  observed 
in  me.  "  I  am  utterly  ashamed  of  my  stupidity 
in  allowing  you  to  name  such  a  thing ;  though  I 
am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  attribute  it 
solely  to  the  want  of  thought." 

"You  see  I  do  not  mind  asking  you,  Philip." 

"  Mind,  indeed !  of  course  you  do  not.  I  will 
run  back  at  once  and  write  a  check." 

"  No ;  please  do  not — not  if  you  have  as  much 
as  ten  pounds  with  you.  Just  now  I  want  only 
that." 

"  Ten  pounds  ?  Take  what  I  have  about  me," 
hastily  pulling  out  his  purse  and  putting  it  into 
my  hand. 

"But  indeed  I  could  not  take  all  this !"  I  re- 
turned, seeing  that  the  purse  contained  several 
notes  as  well  as  gold.  "  I  do  not  want  any  more 
than  ten  pounds." 

"  Nonsense !  don't  make  a  fuss  over  such  a 
trifle." 

But  I  separated  two  five-pound  notes  from  the 
rest,  and  was  very  decided  about  his  taking  back 
the  purse. 

"  Then  I  shall,  of  course,  send  a  check  as  soon 
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as  I  get  back.  By-the-way,  Mary,  I  am  making 
arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  three  hundred 
a  year  upon  you ;  and  of  course  all  is  yours,  ab- 
solutely, in  the  event  of — 

I  broke  down  for  a  few  moments,  leaning 
against  the  stile  where  we  were  standing. 

"Nay,  Mary — "  Then  I  think  that  he  saw 
something  more  in  my  face  than  even  the  allu- 
sion to  his  death  seemed  to  warrant.  He  went 
on,  with  grave  anxiety,  "I  fear  you  are  not  well. 
Is  your  hand  painful?" 

Ah !  my  hand  —  how  thankful  I  was  for  the 
suggestion !  I  slipped  it  under  my  cloak,  and 
dragged  away  the  bandage,  which  again  opened 
the  wound. 

"Bleeding  afresh!  You  must  really  have  it 
seen  to,  Mary. " 

"Oh  no;  it  is  really  a  very  trifling  affair." 
In  my  misery  and  despair,  I  almost  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  being  able  to  feel  any  physical  pain. 

He  assisted  me  to  tighten  the  bandage  again. 
But  I  presently  knew  that  it  would  not  do  to 
have  his  hands  touching  me  and  his  face  close 
to  mine  in  this  way ;  so,  with  a  little  brusque 
remark  about  his  want  of  skill  (ah,  Philip,  had 
you  known  what  it  cost  me!),  I  declared  that 
my  hand  required  no  more  fussing  over.  I  had 
the  parting  to  go  through,  and  needed  all  my 
nerve.  First,  I  must  make  sure  of  his  not  com- 
ing down  to  the  cottage  for  two  or  three  days. 

"You  said  you  expect  to  be  very  much  en- 
gaged, and  therefore  I  suppose  we  shall  not  see 
you  again  until  the  end  of  the  week — Friday  or 
Saturday,  perhaps  ?" 

This  was  Tuesday,  and  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
of  two  clear  days. 

"I  will  contrive  to  run  down  before  that,  if 
yon  wish  it,  Mary." 

"No;  I  too  have  much  to  do.  Do  not  come 
before  Friday. " 

"Very  well.  You  will  tell  me  then  which 
day  you  have  decided  upon,  since  you  will  not 
say  now." 

I  had  waived  the  decision  as  to  which  day  the 
wedding  was  to  take  place ;  and  I  did  so  again, 
merely  repeating  "Friday." 

"All  right ;  take  care  of  yourself,  and  be  sure 
to  have  the  hand  seen  to."  He  was  stooping 
down  to  give  me  the  customary  kiss  before  cross- 
ing the  stile ;  but  I  took  his  two  hands  in  mine, 
and  looked  up  into  his  face,  I  think  as  calmly 
and  steadily  as  I  had  prayed  for  strength  to  do. 

"God  bless  you,  Philip!"  Then  I  put  my 
arms  about  his  neck,  lifted  up  my  face  to  his, 
and  kissed  him.  "  Good-bye,  dear  Philip!" 

I  saw  an  expression  of  surprise,  a  slight  doubt 
and  hesitation  in  his  eyes.  He  had  not  found  me 
so  demonstrative  as  this  before,  and  was  for  the 
moment  puzzled  to  account  for  it.  But  I  con- 
trived to  get  up  a  smile,  which  I  think  satisfied 
him.  Then  with  a  last  wrench  I  turned  away, 
hearing  as  though  from  another  world  his  answer- 
ing "Good-bye"  as  he  vaulted  over  the  stile. 

After  that,  the  rest  would  be  easy.  I  allowed 
myself  one  hour  in  the  woods — not  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  regret — I  knew  too  well  the  danger 
of  that — but  for  recovery,  and  got  back  to  the 
cottage  in  time  for  our  early  dinner.  Moreover, 
I  forced  myself  to  eat,  knowing  that  I  should 
require  all  the  strength  I  could  get,  and  delight- 
ed dear  kind  old  Mrs.  Tipper's  heart  by  asking 
for  a  glass  of  wine. 


It  was  a  terrible  ordeal,  sitting  there  under 
their  tender,  watchful  eyes  ;  but  I  got  through  it 
tolerably,  I  think.  Afterward,  I  told  them  that 
I  wanted  to  catch  the  three-o'clock  up-train,  add- 
ing a  purposely  indefinite  remark  about  having 
some  arrangements  to  make  in  town. 

"  Is  Mr.  Dallas  going  to  meet  you,  my  dear?'1 
asked  Mrs.  Tipper,  anxiously. 

"No;  I  am  going  on  a  woman's  errand,"  I 
replied,  with  a  sad  little  half-smile  at  the  thought 
of  what  their  surprise  would  be  if  they  could 
know  how  very  literally  I  was  speaking. 

"Must  you  go  to-day? — may  not  I  go  with 
you,  dear  Mary ?"  pleaded  Lilian.  "You  are 
looking  so  pale  and  unlike  yourself,  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  your  going  alone." 

"  I  should  fancy  that  there  was  something  real- 
ly the  matter  with  me,  if  I  could  not  go  alone  so 
short  a  distance  as  that,  dearie,"  I  lightly  replied. 
"I  think  I  will  allow  my  age  to  protect  me." 

She  drew  nearer  to  me,  looking  at  me  in  the 
nervous,  half-afraid  way  she  so  frequently  did  of 
late,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  talk  like  that — dear 
Mary,  why  do  you  ?" 

I  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  much  in  this 
way ;  so  replied  with  an  attempt  at  a  jest,  which 
made  her  shrink  away  again.     I  dare  say  my 
jests  were  flavorless  enough,  and  in  strange  con-, 
trast  to  my  looks. 

Mrs.  Tipper's  silent,  anxious  watchfulness  was 
even  harder  to  bear  than  Lilian's  tender  love. 
It  was  not  my  journey  to  town  which  puzzled 
them — I  saw  that  they  imagined  I  was  intent 
upon  preparing  some  little  pleasant  surprise  for 
them  at  my  wedding — but  the  change  they  «aw 
in  me,  which  no  amount  of  diplomacy  could 
hide. 

How  thankful  I  was  when  I  at  length  made 
my  escape  to  my  own  room !  But  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  go  alone.  I  had  to  bear  Lilian's  loving 
attendance  while  I  was  putting  on  my  bonnet 
and  cloak.  Indeed,  she  lingered  by  my  side  un- 
til I  had  got  half-way  down  the  lane. 

"You  will  not  be  very  late,  Mary?" 

"  No,  dearie ;  I  think  not — I  hope  not." 

"We  shall  be  longing  to  see  you  back." 

"And  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  return 
in  a  very  conceited  frame  of  mind,  after  being 
made  so  much  of,"  I  lightly  replied. 

"Only  come  back  yourself,"  she  murmured, 
giving  me  a  last  kiss  as  she  turned  away. 

Dear  Lilian,  did  she  in  truth  guess  something 
of  what  the  lightness  cost  me  ?  I  knew  that  I 
did  not  deceive  her  wholly.  Although  she  might 
be  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  cause,  1  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  hiding  the  effects  from  her. 

I  arrived  at  the  London  terminus  about  four 
o'clock,  and  took  a  cab,  directing  the  man  to 
drive  to  a  West -end  street  facing  St.  James's 
Park.  My  errand  was  to  one  of  the  largest  man- 
sions there,  which  at  any  other  time  I  should 
have  considered  it  required  some  nerve  to  ap- 
proach in  a  way  so  humble.  I  could  quite  un- 
derstand the  cabman's  hesitating  inquiry  as  to 
whether  I  wished  to  be  driven  to  the  principal 
entrance.  Probably  I  did  not.  appear  to  him 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  house-keeper's 
room.  Fortunately  I  was  not  able  to  give  a 
thought  to  my  appearance.  Had  I  been  visiting 
the  queen,  I  should  have  thought  of  her  only  as 
a  fellow-woman,  iu  my  deep  absorption. 
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Three  hours  Inter  I  was  taken  back  to  the  rail- 
way-station in  a  luxurious  carriage,  borne  swift- 
ly along  by  spirited  horses ;  a  slight,  refined, 
delicate-looking  woman,  with  earnest,  thoughtful 
eyei,  and  attired  almost  as  simply  as  myself,  was 
.sitting  by  my  side  with  my  hand  in  hers,  as  we 
now  and  again  touched  upon  the  subject  which 
occupied  our  thoughts. 

I  had  found  a  friend  in  my  time  of  need,  and 
such  a  one  as  I  had  not  dared  to  hope  for.  But 
this  in  due  time.  We  parted  with  just  a  steady 
look  and  grasp  of  the  hand. 

"  To-morrow?" 

"  Yes ;  between  six  and  seven." 

I  returned  to  the  cottage,  certainly  not  look- 
ing worse  than  when  I  had  quitted  it,  and  was 
received  with  a  welcome  which  made  me  almost 
lose  courage  again.  Fortunately  it  was  very 
nearly  our  usual  time  for  retiring.  Fortunately, 
too,  t  had  much  to  do,  and  it  had  to  be  done  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  night,  so  that  I  had  no 
time  to  give  to  the  indulgence  of  my  feelings 
when  I  was  left  alone  in  my  room.  First  turn- 
ing out  the  contents  of  my  drawers  and  boxes, 
I  separated  from  them  a  few  things  which  were 
absolutely  needful  for  my  purpose.  One  dress 
and  cloak  and  bonnet  were  all  that  I  should  re- 
quire, besides  a  small  supply  of  under-clothing. 
The  latter  I  put  into  a  small  trunk  which  Becky 
could  easily  carry,  and  then  replaced  the  other 
things  in  the  drawers  again,  arranging  and  tick- 
eting them  in  orderly,  methodical  fashion,  as  I 
wished  them  by-and-by  to  be  distributed. 

If  "Tom"  should  in  course  of  time  prove 
more  appreciative  of  Becky  —  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  hint  I  had  received  from  Lydia,  I 
did  not  despair  of  so  much  as  she  did — I  pleased 
myself  with  the  idea  that  the  contents  of  certain 
drawers  would  make  a  very  respectable  outfit  for 
her.  The  plain  gray  silk  dress,  which  I  had  pur- 
chased for  my  own  wedding,  would  not  be  too 
fine  for  hers.  In  a  note  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
things,  I  begged  Mrs.  Tipper  to  give  them  to 
Becky  when  the  right  time  came.  Afterward,  I 
took  out  the  little  collection  of  my  dear  mother's 
jewellery.  It  was  really  a  much  better  one  than 
I  had  believed  it  to  be ;  indeed,  I  had  never  be- 
fore examined  the  contents  of  the  packet.  When 
it  appeared  probable  that  the  jewels  would  have 
to  be  sold,  I  had  avoided  looking  at  them ;  shrink- 
ing painfully  from  the  idea  of  calculating  upon 
the  money  value  of  my  mother's  only  legacy  to 
me;  and  perhaps  also,  in  my  time  of  need,  a 
little  afraid  of  being  tempted  by  the  knowledge 
of  its  worth.  One  diamond  ring,  a  large  single 
stone,  which  even  I  could  tell  was  of  some  value, 
I  put  on  the  finger  of  my  left  hand,  which  would 
never  wear  another  now.  That  was  all  I  would 
keep.  I  then  put  aside  a  pretty  ruby  brooch  for 
my  dear  old  friend  Mrs.  Tipper ;  and  after  some 
hesitation  about  making  a  little  offering  to  Phil- 
ip, I  satisfied  myself  with  selecting  a  valuable  an- 
tique ring  which  had  belonged  to  my  father,  and 
writing  a  line  begging  Lilian  to  give  it  to  him 
with  the  love  of  his  sister  Mary.  The  rest — I 
was  quite  proud  of  the  quantity  now — I  packed 
up  and  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Tipper — 
my  gift  to  my  dear  Lilian  on  her  wedding-day. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TWO    LETTERS. 

AFTER  arranging  everything  else,  I  sat  down 
to  write  my  farewell  letters,  commencing  with 
one  to  Philip,  and  being  very  careful  to  allow  no 
tears  to  fall  upon  the  paper. 

"DEAR  PHILIP, — I  ought  to  have  told  you 
what  I  am  about  to  write,  when  I  bade  you  fare- 
well this  morning;  but  I  wanted  our  parting  to 
be,  as  it  was,  a  happy  one.  Had  I  had  the  cour- 
age to  tell  you,  instead  of  writing,  I  know  you 
would  not  have  yielded  to  me ;  perhaps  you  would 
not  even  have  listened.  When  you  read  this, 
your  blame  cannot  reach  me ;  and  until  you  can 
forgive  me  we  shall  not  meet  again.  Dear  Phil- 
ip, I  cannot  be  your  wife.  I  must  bear  all  the 
blame  of  not  making  it  known  to  you  until  now 
as  best  I  may ;  but  I  cannot  be  your  wife.  The 
conviction  has  only  become  absolutely  clear  to 
me  since  you  so  much  pressed  me  to  make  no 
longer  delay. " 

("Ah,  Philip,  may  you  never  suspect  how  it 
was  made  clear  to  me!"  I  mentally  ejaculated, 
breaking  down  for  a  few  moments  in  an  agony 
of  suffering.  But  I  sternly  called  myself  to  or- 
der, and  was  presently  bending  to  my  task  again.) 

"I  have  chosen  a  different  life,  and  only  delay 
explaining  what  that  life  is,  and  why  it  now  seems 
more  congenial  to  me  than  being  a  wife"  (to 
the  man  who  loves  another  woman,  was  in  my 
thoughts),  "  until  you  have  quite  forgiven  me. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  belief  that  that  time  will  come 
which  gives  me  the  courage  to  act  as  I  am  do- 
ing. But  there  is  one  way,  and  only  one,  by 
which  you  can  prove  that  your  forgiveness  is  sin- 
cere, and  give  me  the  comfort  of  believing  that 
I  have  not  shadowed  your  life.  If  I  hear  that 
you  are  able,  by-and-by,  to  find  some  other  wom- 
an more  appreciative  than  I — " 

(I  dropped  the  pen,  and  bowed  my  face  upon 
my  hands  again  in  the  bitterness  of  grief. 
"  More  appreciative  than  I !"  But  I  forced  my- 
self to  my  task  again,  and  left  the  words  as  they 
were.  If  he  once  suspected  that  it  was  a  sacri- 
fice, would  he  accept  it,  however  willingly  it  were 
ottered  ?  Loved  he  not  honor  more  ?  Besides, 
this  must  be  a  letter  which  he  could  show  to 
Lilian ;  at  any  rate  by-and-by,  and  no  suspicion 
of  the  truth  must  reach  her.) 

"If  that  time  comes,  and  I  earnestly  desire 
that  it  may,  I  shall  be  able,  perhaps,  to  justify 
myself  to  my  own  conscience.  I  know  only  one 
whom  I  should  consider  worthy  of  you,  one  not 
to  be  easily  won,  but  worth  the  labor  of  a  life- 
time to  win.  I  dare  not  name  her — I  am  al- 
most afraid  to  wVite  of  her.  But,  dear  Philip, 
if  it  could  be — if  she  whom  I  love  above  all  oth- 
er women  could  be  in  time  won  to  make  up  to 
you  for  the  loss  of  me,  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
regret.  I  can  only  repeat  that  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  of  your  happiness  will  give  me  the 
courage  to  hope  for  your  forgiveness  and  to  meet 
you  again.  Meantime,  I  can  only  beg  you  to  try 
to  believe  in  your  loving  sister,  MARY." 

I  read  the  letter  through  with  not  a  little 
dissatisfaction,  though  I  could  not  see  how  to 
amend  it.  It  had  been  so  difficult  to  say  suffi- 
cient to  serve  the  purpose  without  giving  some 
clue  to  the  truth.  I  could  not  help  a  little  bitter 
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smile  at  the  reflection,  how  very  different  would 
his  judgment  of  that  letter  have  been  if  he  loved 
me !  How  scornfully  would  such  excuses  have 
been  swept  away  if  I  had  been  the  woman  he 
loved !  How  angrily  he  would  have  taunted  me 
for  being  what  in  fact  I  should  have  been  had  I 
deliberately  wronged  him !  Alas !  I  was  writing 
to  a  man  whose  love  for  me  was  dead,  and  who 
yet  desired  to  act  honorably  toward  me.  He 
would  not  be  inclined  to  be  unkindly  critical 
about  my  manner  of  setting  him  free,  if  I  could 
only  contrive  to  make  him  believe  that  I  wished 
to  do  so. 

To  Lilian  I  wrote  in  a  somewhat  more  jaunty 
strain.  Better  that  my  letter  should  seem  to  be 
written  even  flightily  than  sadly.  But  I  had 
been  so  little  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  diplo- 
macy, that  I  was  astonished  as  well  as  saddened 
to  find  how  close  one  might  keep  to  the  truth  in 
the  letter,  while  departing  so  far  from  it  in  the 
spirit.  Neither  to  Philip  nor  to  Lilian  did  I 
dare  to  tell  the  truth,  and  yet  I  could  write  all 
this  without  appearing  to  depart  from  it !  Fort- 
unately this  kind  of  diplomacy  blinds  none  who 
are  not  inclined  to  be  blinded. 

"  MY  DEAR  SisTER, — You  must  try  not  to  be 
very  angry  with  me  for  running  away  without 
bidding  yon  farewell  in  some  better  fashion  than 
this.  But  by  acting  as  I  am  doing,  I  avoid  your 
scoldings,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  pleadings. 
It  is  really  no  use  arguing  with  a  person  like  me, 
as  I  think  you  have  discovered  before  now.  And 
as  I  have  very  deliberately  made  up  my  mind, 
there  really  is  nothing  to  be  done.  You  have, 
I  know,  been  a  great  deal  puzzled  of  late  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  which  you  have  perceived 
in  me;  and  as  I  could  not  explain  it  without 
shocking  you,  I  have  waited  to  get  out  of  the 
way  first.  Dear  Lilian,  I  was  not  in  jest  when 
I  told  you  I  had  begun  to  suspect  that  marriage 
is  not  my  vocation ;  and  I  have  at  length  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  obey  my  instincts,  which 
tend  in  another  direction.  I  believe  that  you 
will  in  time  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  I 
have  done  for  the  best ;  though  I  fear  you  will 
be  very  angry  with  me  at  first,  not  being  able 
to  see  all  my  motives.  Please  get  dear  Mrs. 
Tipper  to  ask  Philip  to  come  down  sometimes, 
and  try  what  you  both  can  do  to  cheer  and 
comfort  him.  He  knows  so  few  people,  and  he 
will  be  so  terribly  lonely.  I  must  trust  that  in 
time  he  will  come  to  acknowledge  that  I  may 
not  be  altogether  so  selfish  and  inconsiderate  as 
I  must  appear  to  be  to  him  and  to  all  of  you  in 
the  first  moments  of  disappointment.  I  will  say 
this  much  to  you,  dear  sister — I  feel,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  not  altogether  of  sudden  growth,  that  I 
am  too  old  for  Philip  ;  or  perhaps  I  ought  rather 
to  say,  he  is  too  young  for  me.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  chosen  a  different  life,  and  only  wait  until 
I  feel  sure  that  you  have  all  forgiven  me  to  prove 
to  you  that  I  am  happy  in  it.  Say  all  that  is 
kind  to  dear  Mrs.  Tipper  for  me.  I  must  hope 
to  be  able  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  her  by-and- 
by.  Ah,  Lilian,  my  sister,  if  I  dared  to  write 
about  my  hopes !  I  can  only  say  that  if  Philip 
is  in  time  fortunate  enough  to  find  some  good 
woman  willing  to  make  up  for  the  past  to  him, 
my  gratitude  toward  her  will  be  very  great.  I 
am  going  away  because  I  think  it  is  best  for  us 
all  that  I  should  go,  and  because  the  persuasions 


which  your  love  might  prompt  you  to  use  would 
not  induce  me  to  alter  my  decision.  I  have 
begged  Philip  to  try  to  believe  in  a  sister's  love, 
and  I  ask  you  too,  dear  Lilian,  to  believe  in  the 
love  of  your  sister,  MAUY." 

Little  as  I  was  satisfied  with  these  two  letters, 
I  knew  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  improve 
upon  them,  however  much  I  might  try  to  do  so. 
The  fault  was  that  I  could  not  be  explicit ;  and 
that  would  be  apparent  to  myself,  if  not  to  the 
others,  however  elegantly  my  sentences  might 
be  turned. 

I  put  the  letters  aside  until  they  should  be  re- 
quired, and  then  lay  down  for  a  few  hours'  rest. 
Thank  God,  it  was  rest!  I  fell  into  a  deep, 
dreamless  sleep,  and  only  awoke  when  Becky 
came  to  call  me  in  the  morning.  There  was 
still  the  same  expression  in  her  face,  half  sor- 
row, half  pity,  as  though  she  saw  cause  for  both 
as  she  looked  at  me. 

"Now,  Becky,  you  must  not  look  at  me  in 
that  way,  to  begin  with.  I  am  going  to  depend 
a  great  deal  upon  you,  and  it  will  not  do  to  let 
your  face  tell  all  you  are  thinking  about,  as  it  is 
doing  now." 

"  I  can't  help  it  showing,  because —  Oh,  Miss 
Haddon,  dear,  I  know  you  are  not  so  happy  as 
you  pretend  to  be — I  know  it !  And  it's  ever  so 
much  worse  to  see  you  look  like  that  than  as  if 
you  were  crying  and  sobbing." 

I  saw  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  throw  du.-«t 
into  Becky's  eyes. 

"Well,  suppose  I  am  not  very  happy,  Becky, 
and  suppose  1  have  some  good  reason  for  pre- 
tending, as  you  call  it,  to  be  so.  Suppose  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  grieve  your  dear  old  mistress 
and  Miss  Lilian  by  allowing  them  to  see  that  I 
am  unhappy.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  I 
should  appear  cheerful  to-day ;  and  I  want  you 
to  help  me  as  much  as  possible  to  make  them 
think  that  I  am,  for — Becky,  I  am  going  away, 
and  they  must  not  know  I  am  going." 

Becky  threw  up  her  hands.     "  Going  away !" 

"Hush!  No  one  but  you  must  know  that  I 
am  going." 

She  was  on  the  carpet  clinging  to  my  feet. 
"Take  me  with  you;  do,  pray,  take  me,  Miss 
Haddon,  dear!  No  one  will  ever  love  you  bet- 
ter, and  I  can't  stay  without  you ! " 

I  made  her  get  up ;  and  taking  her  two  hands 
in  mine,  murmured,  in  a  broken  voice,  "Try  to 
trust  me,  Becky.  If  I  could  take  you  with  me, 
it  would  be  very  selfish  of  me  to  do  so.  It  is 
your  duty  to  stay  here,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  go. 
But  I  shall  not  be  so  far  away  as  I  wish  them  to 
believe  I  am — recollect,  as  I  wish  them  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  I  may  be  able  to  see  you  frequently, 
if  I  find  that  I  can  trust  you  to  keep  my  secret." 

"You  may  trust  me,  miss." 

"I  am  sure  I  can,  or  I  would  not  ask  you  to 
help  me.  I  must  not  break  down  this  last  day, 
Becky ;  for  the  sake  of  others  as  well  as  myself, 
I  must  not." 

She  dried  her  eyes,  and  presently  the  expres- 
sion I  wanted  came  into  her  face. 

"Please  forgive  me.  I  won't  show  it  any 
more,  and  I  will  do  anything  you  tell  me." 

"First,  and  above  all,  you  must  earnestly  do 
what  you  can  to  assist  me  to  make  it  appear  that 
I  am  feeling  neither  sorrow  nor  anger  to-day, 
Becky." 
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"  I  will,"  she  replied,  simply  and  honestly. 

"And,  next, I  want  you  to  contrive  to  cany 
that  small  portmanteau  into  the  wood  for  me  at 
dusk  this  evening,  when  some  one  will  meet  you 
and  bring  it  to  me.  You  must  contrive  it  so 
that  no  one  will  know  that  you  have  helped  me. 
The  best  time  for  you  to  take  it  will  be  while 
the  ladies  are  at  tea.  If  you  take  in  tea  at  the 
usual  time,  precisely  at  seven,  you  would  have  a 
spare  half- hour,  which  would  be  time  enough. 
Slip  out  the  back  way,  and  carry  it  anyhow.  I 
cannot  take  it  myself,  as  there  must  be  no  good- 
bye. " 

"Very  well,  miss.     This  one?" 

"  Yes.     It  is  not  too  heavy  for  you,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  miss ;  it  is  not  that ;"  lugubriously. 

"Now,  Becky,  please  do  not  forget.  That  is 
not  looking  cheerful,  you  know." 

"No,  Miss  Had  don,  dear;  I  won't  forget, 
when  I'm  down-stairs." 

Fortunately,  she  helped  me  to  get  up  a  smile, 
to  begin  with,  at  the  breakfast-table.  How  shall 
I  describe  the  expression  of  Becky's  face  when 
she  came  in  with  the  coffee,  etc.  ?  Her  mouth 
was  distended  with  a  grin,  which  was  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  sadness  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
whole  face  resembling,  as  Lilian  said,  an  india- 
rubber  one  pulled  out  of  shape. 

Whenever  she  entered  the  room  there  was  the 
same  grin  on  her  face.  In  fact,  in  her  anxiety 
to  be  loyal  to  me,  she  was  overacting  her  part, 
and  it  culminated,  when,  after  looking  at  her  in 
some  astonishment,  Lilian  inquired  if  she  had 
received  any  good  news. 

"Yes — no.  It's  only  because  I'm  so  happy 
to-day,  miss,"  returned  Becky,  with  a  still  more 
alarming  distention  of  her  mouth. 

I  think  Mrs.  Tipper  had  occasion  afterward 
to  congratulate  herself  upon  Becky's  "happy 
days  "  not  coming  very  frequently. 

"  She  has  broken  two  plates  and  a  cup  already, 
my  dears,"  anxiously  said  the  little  lady  to  Lili- 
an and  me.  "And  I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to 
be  angry  with  her  about  jt,  when  she  says  it's 
through  being  so  happy ;  fcut  really,  you  know, 
it  is  a  most  unfortunate  way  of  showing  her  hap- 
piness." 

Lilian  and  I  made  a  merry  little  jest  at  it,  ad- 
vising her  to  look  sharply  after  such  household 
treasures  as  Windsor  Castle,  etc. 

"I  wouldn't  let  her  dust  them  to-day  for  the 
world,  my  dears!"  ejaculated  the  little  lady,  has- 
tily trotting  off  to  the  kitchen  again. 

I  did  not  allow  Lilian  to  make  her  escape  af- 
terward. I  smilingly  decided  that  there  was  to 
be  no  French  history  to-day,  and  that  she  and  I 
were  to  spend  the  morning  together  in  the  old 
delightful  fashion  of  the  past.  Philip  was  not 
coming  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  we  would  go  over 
some  of  the  old  work,  which  had  been  somewhat 
neglected  of  late,  with  the  exception  of  music 
and  singing.  A  little  steady  work,  and  the  con- 
sultations over  it,  was  bracing  for  us  both,  and 
set  us  at  our  ease  as  personal  talk  would  certain- 
ly not  have  done.  We  were  not,  either  of  us, 
strong  enough  just  then  to  talk  about  ourselves. 
Moreover,  I  begged  Mrs.  Tipper  to  make  it  a 
fete-day,  and  treat  us  to  one  of  her  famous  lem- 
on puddings ;  and  she  was  enjoying  herself  to 
her  heart's  content  in  the  kitchen,  only  too  de- 
lighted to  be  asked  to  treat  us,  and  bent  upon 
showing  that  a  lemon  pudding  was  not  enough  to 


constitute  a  feast  in  her  estimation.  The  only 
disturbing  influence  was  poor  Becky's  hilarity.  " 

"My  dears,  it  really  is  not  natural,"  the  little 
lady  confided  to  us  at  dinner.  "No  more  like 
smiling  than  a  baby  in  convulsions.  I  was  al- 
most frightened  at  the  strange  faces  she  made 
just  now  in  the  kitchen ;  and  if  it  goes  on,  I 
must  make  her  take  some  medicine." 

I  begged  Becky  off  that  infliction,  persuading 
her  anxious  mistress  to  wait  a  few  hours. 

Kind  Becky !  she  would  very  soon  be  able  to 
look  as  she  felt.  There  would  be  nothing  unnat- 
ural in  her  regret  at  my  departure,  after  having 
known  me  so  long  a  time.  On  the  whole,  I  was 
more  successful  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for  in 
the  way  of  leaving  a  pleasant  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  Mrs.  Tipper  and  Lilian — just  the 
impression  I  wished  to  give  them. 

They  believed  that  I  was  happier  than  I  had 
been  for  some  time  previously,  and  I  know  now 
that  they  attributed  my  happiness  to  the  fact  of 
the  date  being  at  length  fixed  for  my  wedding 
to  take  place.  They  had  seen  just  enough  to 
perceive  that  some  disturbing  influence  was  at 
work  with  me ;  and  the  sudden  change  in  my 
bearing  seemed  to  them  to  imply  that  my  doubts 
and  fears  were  now  set  at  rest.  It  did" me  real 
good  to  witness  the  unfeigned  relief  in  Lilian's 
face,  the  unselfishness  which  could  rejoice  in 
my  happiness  though  her  own  might  be  wrecked. 
I  know  now  how  much  she  had  suffered  from 
shame  and  dread — how  terribly  afraid  she  had 
been  lest  I  should  divine  any  part  of  the  truth, 
lamenting  over  what  she  considered  to  be  her 
disloyalty  to  me,  and  blaming  herself  as  she  cer- 
tainly did  not  deserve  to  be  blamed. 

"Dear  Mary,  it  seems  quite  like  old  times 
again,  does  it  not  ?"  she  said,  looking  up  into 
my  face  with  the  nearest  approach  to  happiness 
in  her  own  which  I  had  seen  there  for  some 
time,  as  I  bent  over  her  with  a  playful  criticism 
upon  a  bit  of  foliage  she  was  doing. 

"It  has  been  a  pleasant  day,  has  it  not, 
dearie?"  I  returned.  "All  the  pleasanter  for 
French  history  being  kept  out  of  the  programme, 
I  think.  You  know  I  never  did  take  kindly  to 
that." 

She  flushed  up,  nestling  closer  to  my  side. 

"There  shall  be  no  more  of  it,  Mary,"  she 
whispered. 

I  replied  with  a  tender  kiss ;  then  lightly  said, 

"I  really  feel  quite  kissably  inclined  this  af- 
ternoon !"  turning  to  my  dear  old  friend,  and 
giving  her  two  or  three  hearty  good-bye  kisses, 
then  back  again  to  Lilian  with  a  last  hug. 

"And  now,  I  must  run  off  again;"  adding, 
as  I  reached  the  door,  "do  not  wait  tea  for  me. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  back  by  then." 

"To  town,  Mary?"  asked_  Lilian.  "And  I 
am  not  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  you  again  ? 
I  feel  sure  there  must  be  something  very  myste- 
rious going  on!" 

But  she  was  smiling,  and  I  believe  that  both 
she  and  her  aunt  were  now  quite  at  ease  about 
it,  having  made  up  their  minds  that  their  first 
surmise — that  I  was  preparing  some  pretty  sur- 
prise for  them — was  a  correct  one. 

I  ran  up  to  my  room,  hastily  indicated  to 
Becky  where  she  was  to  find  the  two  letters  in 
a  couple  of  hours'  time,  put  on  my  bonnet  and 
cloak,  gave  a  quiet  embrace  and  warning  look  to 
the  faithful  girl,  sobbing  under  her  breath,  then 
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went  down-stairs  again.  I  dared  not  venture  to 
go  into  the  little  parlor  for  a  last  word,  lest  some 
tender  speech  of  Lilian's  should  cause  me  to 
break  down  ;  so  little  would  do  it  just  now,  when 
every  nerve  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension. 

I  passed  swiftly  out,  and  down  the  garden 
path,  only  venturing  to  give  one  look  back  to 
nod  and  kiss  my  hand  when  I  reached  the  gate, 
and  then  sped  on  as  fast  as  my  feet  would  carry 
me.  I  was  just  turning  into  the  lane  Which  led 
toward  the  stile,  when  suddenly  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  Robert  Wentworth. 

' '  Where  are  jou  going  to  at  that  rate,  Mary  ?" 

I  shrunk  back,  for  a  moment  incapable  of  ut- 
tering a  word,  eying  him  desperately,  almost  de- 
fiantly ;  for  I  felt  in  my  misery  as  though  he 
had  suddenly  presented  himself  in  my  path  to 
bar  my  escape — a  new  power  to  strive  against, 
when  my  strength  was  almost  spent.  He  could 
always  see  deeper  than  any  one  else,  and  he  had 
come  upon  me  when  I  was  so  unprepared.  I 
had  just  dropped  the  smiling  mask  which  I  had 
found  it  so  difficult  to  wear  all  day,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  sufficiently  secure  from  observa- 
tion to  be  less  careful  as  to  what  my  face  might 
tell.  I  caught  in  my  breath,  shrinking  farther 
away,  but  facing  him  like  an  animal  at  bay. 

For  a  few  moments  he  stood  gazing  at  me, 
apparently  as  much  at  a  loss  for  words  as  I  was 
myself,  then  his  eyes  fell  upon  my  muffled  hand, 
and  he  asked, 

"  Have  you  hurt  your  hand,  Mary  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Not  seriously,  I  hope?  How  did  it  hap- 
pen ?" 

I  looked  down  at  my  hand  in  a  dazed  kind  of 
way,  trying  to  recollect  what  had  happened  to  it. 

"I  don't  know.     Good-bye." 

"Mary,  is  there  anything  to  be  done  which  a 
brother  might  do  for  you  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  low, 
troubled  voice. 

I  tried  to  think  what  brothers  could  do,  and 
what  there  was  to  be  done  for  me,  then  shook 
my  head. 

""For  old  friendship's  sake,  do  treat  me  as  a 
brother  now,  Mary !" 

His  very  evident  perturbation  had  the  good 
effect  of  making  me  rally  my  scattered  wits,  and 
I  was  so  far  like  myself  again  as  to  reply, 

"The  only — only  way  in  which  you  can  help 
me  just  now  is  to  let  me  go  without  any  further 
questioning." 

He  stood  aside  at  once  without  a  word,  and  I 
passed  on.  But  I  had  no  sooner  done  so  than 
my  conscience  smote  me.  Was  this  the  way  to 
part  from  him — the  one  above  all  others  so  true 
to  me?  I  turned  back  to  where  he  remained 
standing,  laid  my  hand  for  a  moment  upon  his 
arm,  and  said, 

"Please forgive  my  rudeness,  Robert ;  and  be- 
lieve that  if  there  were  anything  for  a  brother  to 
do,  I  would  ask  you  to  do  it.  And  perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  help  me  presently  in  trying  to 
convince  them  that,  however  blamable  I  may  at 
first  appear,  I  have  acted,  as  I  believe,  for  the 
best,"  thinking  that  they  might  possibly  turn  to 
him  for  advice  and  assistance.  Then,  offering 
my  hand,  I  added,  tremulously, ' '  Good-bye,  Rob- 
ert." 

"  God  keep  you,  Mary !" 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A   TWELVEMONTH   AFTER. 

A  GLORIOUS  morning  in  early  August.  I  was 
standing  in  a  large,  cheerful  room,  from  the  win- 
dows of  which  was  an  extensive  view  of  beauti- 
ful country,  hill  and  dale,  clothed  with  the  rich 
ripe  fulness  of  fruit-time,  while  to  ear  were  borne 
"  the  distant  cries  of  reapers  in  the  corn — all  the 
live  murmur  of  a  summer  day." 

I  was  attiring  myself— or"  I  ought  rather  to 
say  being  attired — for  a  wedding,  attended  right 
royally,  no  less  than  twenty  handmaidens  hover- 
ing about  me,  each  eager  to  do  something  toward 
my  adornment ;  and  each  as  desirous  that  I  should 
look  my  very  best  as  I  was  myself,  which  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal. 

Never  was  slave  of  fashion  more  anxious  to 
make  an  effective  appearance  than  was  I  on  this 
bright  August  morning.  But  even  I  began  to  be 
satisfied  as  the  process  of  adornment  went  on, 
and  I  was  gradually  transformed  from  a  sober 
brown  chrysalis  into  a  brilliant  butterfly.  A 
bright-blue  silk  dress,  an  elegant  lace  cloak,  white 
bonnet  with  blush  roses,  etc.,  etc.  Everything, 
be  it  understood,  of  the  very  best  that  money 
could  buy,  and  made  in  the  latest  mode,  there 
not  being  a  sombre  color  or  faded  shred  about 
me.  "All  new,  and  fresh,  and  bright,  as  befits 
a  butterfly!"  I  ejaculated,  contemplating  myself 
with  a  glad  smile. 

And  then  there  was  the  one  thing — ah,  I  knew 
it  now ;  my  prayers  had  been  answered !  Even 
allowing  for  the  flush  of  excitement,  this  was  not 
the  face  of  a  twelvemonth  ago  smiling  gayly  back 
at  me  from  the  dressing -glass.  The  eyes  had 
lost  their  mourn  fulness,  the  mouth  had  become 
used  to  smile,  and  the  whole  face  was  full  of  life 
and  color.  "Yes,  it  all  matches  beautifully,"  I 
acknowledged,  in  smiling  assent  to  the  exclama- 
tions of  my  attendants.  "But  I  require  care, 
you  know,"  as  they  all  pressed  about  me  ;  "  not 
a  rose  must  be  crushed.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  I  shall  not  forget  that  I  wear  a  train,  and 
spoil  the  effect  by  faning  over  it,"  which  raised 
a  laugh  among  my  handmaidens,  as  royal  wit 
should.  Then,  being  pronounced  "finished,"  I 
went  out  into  the  gallery,  and  descended  the 
broad  staircase  (my  home  was  one  of  the  finest 
old  mansions  in  Kent)  with  my  train  about  me. 
In  the  long  room  I  was  met  by  Jane  Osborne, 
who,  after  examining  me  very  critically  from 
head  to  foot,  was  graciously  pleased  to  add  her 
testimony  to  that  of  the  rest,  and  pronounce  that 
I  should  do.  I  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  call 
her  to  order  in  a  little  aside  for  a  certain  trem- 
bling of  the  voice  and  moisture  in  the  eyes — 
a  weakness  not  to  be  looked  over  in  Jane  Os- 
borne. 

"  God  bless  you,  Mary  !  By  five  o'clock,  re- 
member." 

I  just  touched  her  lips,  since  she  would  have 
it  so,  notwithstanding  my  pointing  it  out  to  her 
that  it  was  not  a  time  for  sentiment;  and  then, 
with  her  hand  in  mine  and  attended  by  my  ti'ain, 
I  went  into  the  court-yard,  where  my  carriage 
awaited  me. 

"  It  couldn't  have  been  grander  if  it  had  been 
created  out  of  a  pumpkin !"  I  whispered  to  Jane. 

She  looked  uneasily  at  me. 

"Do  not  try  to  jest,  Mary,"  she  replied,  anx- 
iously. 
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"Why  not,  if  I  feel  equal  to  it,  you  foolish 
person  ?" 

" Are  you  equal  to  it,  Mary  ?" 

"  Quite.  If  I  had  doubted  it  before,  I  knew 
when  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass  this  morning. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  see  the  difference." 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  "  there  is  a  difference. 
You  will  find  the  flowers  in  the  carriage,  Mary." 

I  stepped  in,  and  was  swiftly  borne  away, 
amidst — I  had  almost  written  a  flourish  of  trump- 
ets, so  very  loud  and  shrill  were  some  of  the 
voices  shouting  all  sorts  of  good  wishes  after  me. 

I  flattered  myself  that  the  effect  was  very  tell- 
ing indeed,  when  my  equipage,  with  its  spirited 
horses  and  coachman  and  footman  wearing  large 
breastplates  of  flowers,  drew  up  before  the  porch 
of  the  pretty  little  ivy-covered  vale  church.  I 
was  received  by  the  beadle  and  pew-opener  with 
due  respect,  and  found  that  I  was  in  very  good 
time.  The  gentlemen  and  some  of  the  guests 
were  already  in  the  vestry,  said  the  pew-opener; 
and  in  the  porch  were  waiting  two  pretty  young 
bride'smaids,  who  eyed  me  rather  curiously. 
They  had  just  time  to  remind  me  that  my  place 
was  with  the  guests  inside  the  church,  and  I  to 
reply  that  I  preferred  waiting  there,  when  a  car- 
riage of  much  more  modest  pretensions  than  mine 
drew  up,  and  the  two  I  waited  for  stepped  out. 

"Mary!  Mary !"  ejaculated  Lilian,  springing 
toward  me  with  outstretched  arms,  forgetful,  as 
I  even  then  had  the  nerve  to  remind  her,  of  our 
finery.  What  would  become  of  me  if  I  gave  way 
now?  "Mary!  Mary!" 

And  no  sooner  had  I  released  myself  from 
Lilian  than  there  was  my  dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper 
giving  me  a  good  honest  hug,  utterly  regardless 
of  appearances.  And  as  to  finery,  she  had  long 
ceased  to  allow  that  to  interfere  with  her  love, 
and  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  such  consider- 
ation now. 

The  little  bride'smaids,  who  were  very  care- 
fully guarding  their  laces  and  muslins,  reserv- 
ing themselves  for  the  right  moment,  looked  with 
much  disfavor  at  an  ebullition  of  feeling  at  the 
wrong  point  in  the  ceremony;  and  now  remind- 
ed us  that  it  was  half-past  eleven,  and  that  the 
clergyman  and  the  other  guests  had  been  waiting 
some  time.  At  which,  with  a  meaning  look  at 
me,  Mrs.  Tipper  put  Lilian's  hand  into  mine, 
and  we  too  passed  up  the  aisle  together,  while 
the  dear  little  woman  walked  after  us  with  the 
bride'smaids,  notwithstanding  their  whispered 
protestations  that  it  was  "wrong  —  altogether 
wrong — and  the  effect  was  quite  spoiled !" 

As  Philip  turned  to  meet  us,  I  put  his  bride's 
hand  into  his  with  a  smile  which  appeared  to  sat- 
isfy even  him.  Moreover,  Robert  Wentworth's 
face  brightened,  and  Robert  Wentworth's  critical 
observance  had  been  anticipated  with  some  little 
anxiety. 

Lilian's  uncle,  the  father  of  the  bride'smaids, 
was  to  "give  her  away."  He  looked  not  a  little 
curiously  at  the  person  whose  appearance  seemed 
to  cause  so  much  sensation,  but  his  curiosity  did 
not  affect  me. 

At  the  words,  "  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be 
married  to  this  man  ?"  Major  Maitland  gave  the 
necessary  response;  but  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom turned  their  eyes  upon  me,  as  though  the 
gift  were  mine. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  Philip  and 
Lilian  turned  toward  me ;  and  for  a  few  moments 


we  three  gave  no  thought  to  the  convenances,  as 
we  clasped  hands  and  murmured  a  few  words 
meant  only  for  each  other.  Then  the  rest  of 
the  party  gathered  about  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  I  became  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  others  that  were  known  to  me  :  Philip's  broth- 
er, Mr.  Dallas,  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Trafford 
and  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Chichester.  Marian 
Trafford  was  gorgeously  attired  in  what  no  doubt 
was  the  latest  Paris  fashion ;  although  I  think 
that  even  she  was  conscious  that  her  splendor 
did  not  eclipse  mine.  They  had  not  evidently 
expected  to  see  me  there,  and  both,  I  felt,  watch- 
ed very  curiously  for  any  slight  giving-way  upon 
my  part.  But  if  I  could  calmly  meet  Philip's 
eyes,  it  may  be  imagined  that  I  was  proof  against 
the  scrutiny  of  either  Marian  Trafford  or  her  sis- 
ter-in-law. And  Mrs.  Chichester's  softly  spoken 
little  aside,  "Did  not  I  think  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  an  admirably  matched  couple, 
even  to  age — eighteen  and  thirty  was  just  as  it 
should  be :  was  it  not  ?"  was  assented  to  with  a 
cheerfulness  which  did  not  seem  to  gratify  her  as 
a  looker-on  might  have  expected  it  to  do. 

There  was  only  one  shadow  on  the  bride's 
lovely  face,  and  that  came  when  she  signed  her 
name ;  and  perhaps  it  was  natural  enough  that 
Major  Maitland  should  frown  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  wrong  done  to  his  sister.  But  it  was  the 
last  time  Lilian  would  be  so  pained,  and  she  was 
not  allowed  time  to  dwell  upon  it  now. 

When  we  stood  aside  for  her  and  Philip  to  pass 
out,  she  caught  my  hand  and  drew  me  with  them ; 
and  in  that  very  unorthodox  fashion  we  left  the 
church  and  entered  the  carriage — "Mary's  car- 
riage," as  Lilian  termed  it.  There  not  being 
room  enough  at  the  cottage,  the  breakfast  was 
to  take  place  at  Hill  Side,  and  we  were  driven 
there — so  far  as  a  carriage  could  convey  us — for 
we  had  to  alight  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  walk 
the  remainder  of  the  distance. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  plantations,  Lilian 
took  my  face  between  her  hands  and  gazed  at  me 
with  anxious,  tender  eyes.  Then,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh  of  relief  and  a  radiant  smile,  she  mur- 
mured, "It  was  true,  Philip ;  she  is  happy !" 

"  Yes,  thank  God !"  he  ejaculated. 

I  made  it  the  occasion  for  a  little  jest  about 
my  truth  having  been  doubted  ;  and  by  that  time 
some  of  the  others  had  come  up  with  us,  when 
the  bride  naturally  absorbed  all  the  attention, 
and  the  rest  was  easy.  It  was  the  first  wedding 
breakfast  at  which  I  had  been  a  guest,  and  there- 
fore I  was  not  au  fait  in  such  matters.  I  can 
only  say  that  if  there  were  any  little  divergences 
from  the  etiquette  proper  upon  such  occasions, 
they  were  unobserved  by  me. 

I  knew  that  the  two  I  most  cared  for  in  the 
world  were  made  happy,  and  that  all  the  rest 
of  us  were  pleasant  with  each  other,  as  befitted 
wedding  guests.  I  was  afterward  told  that  the 
bride'smaids  thought  that  they  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently considered  in  being  provided  with  one 
gentleman  only,  and  he  so  grave  a  one  as  Robert 
Wentworth.  And  Philip's  brother  and  his  wife 
were  said  to  be  very  stiff  with  us  all ;  while  Ma- 
jor Maitland  was  more  anxious  than  it  was  po- 
lite to  be  to  catch  an  early  return  train,  remind- 
ing his  daughters  that  they  must  not  be  the  cause 
of  his  losing  it,  and  so  forth.  But  I  looked 
through  rose-colored  spectacles,  and  it  seemed 
all  flowers  and  sunshine  to  me. 
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Dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper  and  I  sat  together,  and 
it  did  me  not  a  little  good  to  feel  the  eloquent 
pressure  of  her  hand,  which  she  now  and  again 
slipped  into  mine  as  the  breakfast  went  on.  I 
am,  to  this  day,  not  quite  sure  how  much  Mrs. 
Tipper  knew  of  the  truth ;  but  I  saw  that  she, 
at  any  rate,  guessed  something  of  it,  when,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  she  whispered  a  few  words  about 
my  having  given  happiness  to  her  child. 

I  tried  a  little  jest  about  still  having  enough 
and  to  spare. 

"Yes,  my  dear;  that  is  the  best  of  it ;  you 
really  are  happy.  Thank  God,  you  are  reap- 
ing—" 

I  hurriedly  commenced  asking  questions  about 
Becky,  who,  as  I  had  so  much  hoped  she  would, 
was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  Tom.  He  was 
engaged  for  the  garden  at  Hill  Side,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  lie  should  live  with  his  wife  at  the 
cottage.  Mrs.  Tipper  elected  to  continue  her 
cottage  life ;  and  as  she  had  become  very  much 
attached  to  Becky,  she  was  very  glad  to  adopt 
my  suggestion,  that  the  married  couple  should 
live  with  her. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  ignorant 
of  anything  which  had  transpired  during  my  ab- 
sence. I  had  regularly  corresponded  with  Lil- 
ian, although  I  held  firm  to  my  first  resolution 
not  to  return  among  them  again  until  Philip  and 
she  were  married,  and  so  brought  about  the  event 
at  an  earlier  date  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
taken  place. 

I  need  not  say  that  Becky  proved  a  firm  ally, 
and  faithfully  kept  my  secret.  Faithful  Becky ! 
how  difficult  it  was  for  some  time  to  get  her  to 
talk  about  her  happiness  to  me!  This  first  day 
of  my  reappearance  I  inquired  in  vain  for  Becky ; 
she  was  not  to  be  found.  I  only  caught  sight 
of  her  once  when  I  was  leaving  Hill  Side,  watch- 
ing me  from  the  back  staircase,  her  eyes  and 
nose  bearing  eloquent  witness  to  violent  emo- 
tion ;  but  when  I  turned  to  speak  to  her,  she 
sped  away  as  fast  as  her  feet  would  carry  her. 

As  soon  as  might  be,  the  bride  slipped  away 
with  Mrs.  Tipper  and  me,  to  the  increased  dis- 
approbation of  the  bride'smaids,  who  prided  them- 
selves upon  being  acquainted  with  all  the  neces- 
sary proprieties  for  such  occasions.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  could  allow  two  com- 
parative strangers  to  act  as  tire-women  to  our 
Lilian  ;  and  we  carried  her  off,  regardless  of  the 
murmurs  about  its  being  "all  wrong — quite 
wrong!"  and  so  forth. 

Once  alone  together,  we  three  behaved — well, 
I  will  say  as  any  other  three  women  who  love 
each  other,  and  are  not  above  having,  feelings, 
might  be  expected  to  behave  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  contrived  to  satisfy  Lilian,  as  I  had 
satisfied  her  aunt,  that  I  was  no  unhappy  martyr, 
as  she  asked  me  question  after  question,  eying 
me  with  wistful,  loving  eyes. 

"And  you  will  not  desert  us  again, Maiy ?" 
'   "No ;  I  will  not  desert  you  again,  Lilian." 

"It  is  quite  delightful  to  see  her  like  this — 
quite  a  grand  personage,  with  a  fine  carriage  and 
livery  servants,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  isn't  it, 
auntie  ?  I  may  now  confess,  Mary,  that  I  have 
been  the  least  bit  afraid  that  your  talking  about 
living  in  a  grand  old  house,  with  a  number  of  at- 
tendants to  do  your  bidding,  was — " 

"  Was  what,  goosey  ?" 

"Too  mnch  like  a  fairy  tale;  and  you  know 


you  used  to  talk  like  that  sometimes,  when  you 
— when  I  have  fancied  that  you  were  not  quite 
happy. " 

"Are  you  satisfied  at  last,  dearie?'' 

"  Yes,  I  am — yes,  quite.  You  look  really  hap- 
py." I  mentally  offered  up  a  thanksgiving,  as 
she  went  on,  "But  of  course  I  am  longing  to 
know  how  it  all  came  about.  Recollect,  you 
have  promised  to  explain  everything  very  exact- 
ly in  your  first  letter.  Eecollect,  too,  that  I  leave 
dear  auntie  to  your  care ;  and  of  course  we  shall 
expect  to  find  our  sister  here  on  our  return." 

I  promised  ;  and  when  we  presently  conduct- 
ed the  bride  in  her  travelling-dress  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  was  looking  happy  enough  to  sat- 
isfy Philip,  who,  I  noticed,  glanced  anxiously 
from  me  to  her  as  we  entered. 

We  all  went  down  the  winding  path  with 
them  to  the  carriage  waiting  in  the  road  below  ; 
and  sent  them  off  with  all  sorts  of  merry  speech- 
es and  good  wishes,  and  the  orthodox  accompa- 
niment of  old  slippers. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

WAGES. 

AFTKR  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  gone 
occurred  the  first  slip  in  my  behavior.  The  rest 
of  the  company  had  returned  to  the  house,  and  I 
suppose  I  must  have  stood  in  the  road — gazing 
in  the  direction  the  carriage  had  taken,  the  sound 
of  the  distant  bells  floating  faintly  toward  me  in 
the  summer  air — so  long  as  to  be  unconscious  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  when  gently  and  lightly  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  mine,  and  it  was  drawn  under 
Robert  Wentworth's  arm. 

"You  are  wanted  up  there,  Mary,"  he  said, 
cheerfully.  "  Mrs.  Tipper  does  not,  I  think, 
find  herself  quite  equal  to  Mrs.  Dallas  and  Mrs. 
Trafford ;  to  say  nothing  of  two  discontented 
bride'smaids,  and  a  father  who  came  here  under 
protest,  and  was  only  allowed  to  perform  half  the 
duty  he  came  to  perform.  You  took  that  out  of 
his  hands,  you  know ;  the  giving-away  was  virtu- 
ally yours;"  going  on  to  talk  amusingly  of  the 
incongruous  materials  which  went  to  make  up 
the  wedding-party,  and  so  giving  me  time  to  re- 
cover my  self-command.  It  was  very  soon  put 
to  the  test.  There  was,  to  begin  with,  some  pret- 
ty banter  from  Mrs.  Chichester  to  parry,  when 
we  reached  the  green  terrace,  where  the  guests 
were  sitting  to  enjoy  the  air  and  lovely  view,  and 
from  which  I  suddenly  remembered  they  could 
see  the  part  of  the  road  where  I  had  been  stand- 
ing. 

"  We  began  to  fear  you  must  be  ill,  Miss  Had- 
don,  seeing  you  stand  so  long  motionless  in  the 
road.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to  see  you  move  at 
last  when  Mr.  Wentworth  joined  you — it  really 
was !" 

Probably  Robert  Wentworth  considered  that 
this  kind  of  thing  was  what  I  required,  for  he 
left  me  to  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  not  very 
easy  task  of  trying  to  reconcile  the  two  pretty 
bride'smaids,  gravely  listening  to  their  assurances 
that  the  whole  affair  had  been  shockingly  mis- 
managed from  first  to  last.  I  soon  had  enough 
to  do  to  reply  to  the  patter  of  questions  with 
which  I  was  assailed  from  Marian  and  Mrs.  Chich- 
ester. 
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Where  in  the  world  had  I  been  hiding  myself 
all  these  months  ?  Had  I  really  come  into  a 
large  fortune,  and  turned  Mr.  Dallas  off,  as  peo- 
ple said ;  or  was  it  the  other  thing  ?  As  I  did 
not  know  what  "the  other  thing"  was,  I  could 
not  answer  for  that,  but  acknowledged  to  having 
been  fortunate,  smiling  to  myself  as  I  wondered 
what  they  would  think  of  my  idea  of  good-fort- 
une. Of  course  they  would  know  what  my 
real  position  was  in  time ;  but  for  the  present  I 
was  mischievous  enough  to  let  them  imagine  any 
improbable  thing  they  pleased.  But  there  was 
one  thing  which  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
have  any  doubt  about,  and  that  was  my  regard 
for  Philip  and  Lilian,  and  hearty  concurrence  in 
the  marriage. 

"I  am  so  glad  —  so  very  glad;  because  we 
can  now  speak  very  decidedly  upon  the  point. 
People  are  so  terribly  unkind  and  censorious ; 
are  they  not,  Miss  Haddon  ?" 

"Some  are,  Mrs.  Chichester;  yet  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  censorious  people  do  a  great  deal  less 
mischief  than  they  are  supposed  to  do.  My  ex- 
perience is  happily  small  in  such  matters ;  but  I 
believe  that  censorious  people  are  generally  well 
known  to  be  so,  and  therefore  they  are  not  capa- 
ble of  doing  much  harm." 

"Then  it  was  not  true,  Miss  Haddon;  I  am 
so  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  so ! " 

"What  was  not  true,  Mrs.  Chichester?" 

"  Oh,  I  would  rather  not  repeat,  really !" 

"  Well,  I  only  know  Caroline  says  she's  heard 
it  said  over  and  over  again  that  you  ran  away  in 
despair,  because  you  found  that  Mr.  Dallas  and 
Lilian  were  untrue  to  you,"  said  Marian,  less 
scrupulous  about  repeating  than  the  other. 

"That  is  really  too  ridiculous!"  I  ejaculated. 
"But  you  will  be  able  to  tell  your  friend  or 
friends  that  you  did  not  see  a  lovelorn  damsel  to- 
day, Mrs.  Chichester,"  gazing  at  her  with  steady, 
calm  eyes. 

"You  certainly  don't  look  a  bit  lovelorn," 
candidly  said  Marian. 

"Oh  no!"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Chichester.  "If 
you  will  pardon  the  jest,  I  might  say  you  looked 
a  great  deal  more  as  though  you  had  found  a 
lover  than  lost  one!"  with  a  meaning  glance  in 
Robert  Wentworth's  direction. 

"  Will  you  excuse  my  asking  if  you  had  that 
dress  direct  from  Paris,  Miss  Haddon  ?"  inquired 
Marian. 

"Paris?  No;  it  came  from  Madame  Mi- 
chaux,"  I  replied,  happily  recollecting  that  Jane 
had  mentioned  that  name. 

"Oh!  that  is  the  same  thing,  isn't  it?  She 
charges  enormously ;  but  one  is  quite  sure  of 
having  just  the  right  thing  from  her.  I  suppose 
you  have  all  your  dresses  from  her  now  ?" 

"No,  not  all, "I  said,  smiling  at  the  remem- 
brance of  my  every-day  attire. 

"  They  say  brown  is  to  be  the  new  color :  the 
Duchess  of  Meek — Meek —  (what's  her  name, 
Caroline?  those  German  names  are  so  absurd) — 
is  wearing  nothing  else  but  brown  at  Homburg." 

"I  have  been  wearing  brown  some  time,"  I 
replied,  almost  laughing  outright. 

"Some  people  always  contrive  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fashions,"  she  said,  a  little  discon- 
certedly.  "Are  they  going  away  already,  Caro- 
line ?  Just  inquire  if  the  carriage  is  there,  will 
you? — I  see  you  have  drab  liveries,  Miss  Had- 
don ;  ours  is  changed  to  claret ;  the  Marchioness 


of — "  Breaking  off  to  make  a  reply  to  a  few 
words  from  the  little  bride'smaids,  who,  with 
their  father,  were  taking  themselves  off  from  the 
uncongenial  atmosphere.  "Oh  yes;  went  off 
very  nicely  indeed,  did  it  not  ?  1  wanted  them 
to  have  the  breakfast  at  Fairview,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  two  or  three  of  the  men-servants  to 
wait.  But  the  party  is  small,  certainly ;  and 
everything  has  been  very  well  contrived.  No 
one  is  inclined  to  be  very  critical  at  such  times. 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  down  to  Fair- 
view  before  you  return  to  Cornwall ;  any  time 
which  may  suit  you  best.  You  need  not  write ; 
we  are  always  prepared  for  visitors." 

Both  sisters  hurriedly  explained  that  their 
stay  in  town  would  be  very  short,  and  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  their  having  a 
spare  day. 

Then  there  was  one  other  little  trial  of  my 
nerves — the  few  words  which  had  to  be  spoken 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dallas ;  but  pride  came  to  my 
assistance,  and  I  got  through  it  pretty  well,  bear- 
ing their  curious  looks  and  gracious  speeches 
with,  at  any  rate,  apparent  stoicism.  Under 
other  circumstances  I  might  have  been  somewhat 
amused  by  Mr.  Dallas's  remark,  that  for  his 
part  he  wished  I  had  not  thrown  Philip  over,  ac- 
companied as  it  was  by  a  comprehensive  glance 
at  "my  carriage"  waiting  in  the  road  below. 

As  soon  as  they  left,  I  felt  at  liberty  to  whis- 
per a  loving  good-bye  to  dear  old  Mrs.  Tipper, 
with  a  promise  to  see  her  and  clear  up  all  mys- 
teries on  the  morrow,  and  take  my  departure. 
In  a  matter-of-course  way,  Robert  Wentworth 
walked  with  me  down  the  path,  talking  in  the 
old,  pleasant,  easy  fashion,  until  he  had  put  me 
into  the  carriage.  Then,  just  as  I  was  bending 
forward  to  say  the  one  word  "  Home,"  he  gave 
the  order  "Graybrook  Hall." 

"Wait,  John." 

The  man  stood  aside ;  and  I  added  to  Robert 
Wentworth,  "  You  know,  then  ?" 

"Of  course  I  know,"  he  replied,  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

I  shrunk  back.  He  made  a  gesture  to  the 
footman,  gave  me  the  orthodox  bow,  and  I  was 
driven  away. 

Not  a  little  agitated,  I  asked  myself  how  much 
more  did  he  know — all?  If  he  recognized  me 
that  night  in  the  wood,  he  did  know  not  only 
what  I  had  done,  but  what  it  had  cost  me  to  do 
it !  I  was  no  heroine !  I  have  shown  myself  as 
I  was  on  Philip's  wedding-day ;  but  I  had  not 
won  my  peace  without  many  a  weary  struggle 
for  it.  Once — three  months  after  my  departure 
from  the  cottage — I  had  stolen  down  in  the  dark- 
ness of  evening  to  watch  the  shadows  on  the 
blinds,  and  perhaps  catch  the  sound  of  a  voice 
still  so  terribly  dear  to  me.  I  saw  Philip  and 
Lilian  together,  and  recognized  that  they  were 
lovers,  and  then  I  knew  that  the  victory  was  not 
yet  won. 

An  hour  later  some  one  stooped  over  me  as 
I  lay  crouched  in  the  woods.  "Are  you  ill? 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  good  woman  ?" 
said  the  familiar  voice  of  Robert  Wentworth,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  "It  is  bad 
for  you  to  be  lying  here  this  damp  night." 

I  shrunk  away,  drawing  the  hood  of  my  cloak 
more  closely  round  my  face,  which  I  kept  turned 
away.  He  stood  still  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
without  another  word,  passed  <?n.  I  had  hither- 
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to  always  persuaded  myself  that  he  had  not  rec- 
ognized me ;  hut  now  my  cheeks  grew  uncom- 
fortably hot  with  the  suspicion  that  he  did  know 
me,  and  that  the  passing  silently  on  was  the  very 
thing  which  a  delicate  consideration  for  me  would 
prompt  him  to  do.  I  was  only  surprised  that  it 
had  not  occurred  to  me  before.  I  never  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  dust  into  Robert  Went- 
worth's  eyes  when  I  had  tried  so  to  do.  I  knew 
now  that  it  was  to  him  Jane  Osborne  had  alluded 
when  she  jested  about  a  certain  friend  of  hers 
who  was  so  interested  in  all  that  concerned  me, 
and  whom  I  was  to  know  more  about  by-and-by. 
I  had  sometimes  a  little  murmured  in  my  heart 
at  having  to  give  up  Robert  Wentworth's  friend- 
ship with  other  things,  knowing  the  worth  of  it, 
and  he  had  been  watching  over  me  all  the  time ! 
He  had  traced  me  at  once ;  but,  respecting  my 
desire  to  be  lost  to  them  all  for  a  time,  he  had 
not  obtruded  himself  upon  me,  contenting  him- 
self with  obtaining  an  introduction  to  Jane  Os- 
borne, and  making  friends  with  her. 

That  I  had  been  watched  over,  had  been  shown 
to  me  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  could  almost 
smile  now,  holding  the  key,  as  I  recollected  many 
a,  little  speech  from  Jane  Osborne  which  seemed 
to  breathe  some  stronger  spirit  than  her  own. 
Tenderly  anxious  about  me,  and  inclined  to  pet 
me  as  she  was,  she  would  now  and  again  spur 
me  on  to  my  work  with  a  few  words,  which  puz- 
zled me  extremely  from  her  lips,  but  which  I  now 
could  see  she  had  been  instigated  to  speak  by 
one  who  knew  me  better  than  she  did.  But  I 
had  not  much  time  for  reflection ;  the  drive  was 
only  three  miles,  and  the  ground  very  quickly 
got  over  by  a  couple  of  spirited  horses.  It  seem- 
ed but  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  left  Robert 
Wentworth  in  the  road  before  I  was  at  home. 

It  is  now  time  to  explain  what  has  doubtlessly 
suggested  itself  to  the  reader — that  I  had  been 
-acting  as  superintendent  of  the  Home  for  the 
last  twelve  months.  Nancy  had  given  me  a  hint 
that  Mrs.  Gower  had  sent  in  her  resignation  of 
the  office,  having  amassed  a  comfortable  inde- 
pendence. My  visit  to  town  the  day  before  I 
left  the  cottage  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing Mrs.  Osborne,  the  foundress  of  the  Home, 
and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  favor  in  her 
sight.  She  saw  that  it  was  a  crisis  in  my  life, 
and  was  inclined  to  be  my  friend,  had  we  two 
not  needed  each  other.  I  went  to  stay  with  her 
a  couple  of  days  until  Mrs.  Gower's  depart- 
ure, and  then  was  duly  installed  in  the  latter's 
place. 

As  I  expected  that  Lilian  would  hope  to  trace 
me  through  Nancy,  the  latter  was  drafted  into 
Jane  Osborne's  establishment  for  a  few  weeks. 
Consequently,  when  Lilian  made  her  appearance 
at  the  gates,  she  was  informed  that  Nancy  had 
gone  to  some  lady  whose  address  the  portress  for 
the  nonce  was  not  acquainted  with.  As  I  hoped 
she  would,  Lilian  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
/  was  the  lady  alluded  to,  and  was  thus  thrown 
off  the  scent  as  to  my  whereabouts. 

What  shall  I  say,  what  ought  I  to  say,  about 
my  management  of  the  Home  ?  I  think,  as  little 
as  possible.  But  I  may  state  that  my  success 
has  been  greater  than  I  dared  to  hope  for,  al- 
though I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  unlearn  as 
well  as  learn.  All  sorts  of  objections  were  in 
the  outset  made  to  what  were  termed  my  inno- 
vations, and  perhaps  they  were  rather  daring ; 


but  I  was  beginning  to  be  able  to  reply  to  ob- 
jectors by  more  cogent  means  than  words. 

As  to  myself,  could  anything  have  been  more 
delightfully  refreshing  to  a  wearied  spirit  than 
was  the  greeting  which  I  received  on  entering 
the  long  room  on  my  return  that  afternoon — a 
welcome  from  twenty  smiling  faces?  It  is  the 
long  room  to  which  the  reader  has  been  previ- 
ously introduced,  with  a  difference ;  the  high 
brick  wall  before  the  windows  is  gone,  and  a 
light  palisading  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
grounds,  without  obstructing  the  view,  a  very 
fine  one,  of  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Kent. 
Moreover,  the  room  was  to-day  en  fete  —  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  with  a 
feast,  almost  as  grand  as  that  at  which  I  had 
just  been  a  guest,  spread  upon  the  long  tables  in 
honor  of  my  sister's  wedding-day.  I  do  not  like 
to  write  all  the  kind  words  of  "welcome"  pat- 
tered out  around  me. 

Jane  Osborne  and  I  went  to  my  room ;  and 
while  I  threw  off  my  finery  and  slipped  on  my 
brown  dress  (the  only  badge  of  distinction  be- 
tween me  and  my  protegees  on  ordinary  days  was 
my  mother's  ring),  I  set  her  mind  at  rest  as  to 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  had  returned. 

After  tea  we  had  a  reading.  Reading  aloud 
or  music  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week,  while 
the  inmates  worked,  was  another  of  my  innova- 
tions. That  night,  too,  we  had  a  new  arrival. 
As  I  afterward  learned,  she  had  been  sought  out 
specially  to  be  brought  down  there,  and  a  new- 
comer was  always  under  my  particular  care,  and 
slept  in  the  place  of  honor — a  little  room  adjoin- 
ing my  own.  Not  a  little  astonished  seemed  the 
poor  waif  when  ushered  into  our  gayly  bedecked 
room,  and  received  as  a  welcome  guest  to  our 
evening's  entertainment.  Perhaps  my  few  words 
to  that  poor  girl  when  I  bade  her  good-night  was 
as  good  a  termination  to  Philip's  wedding-day 
as  could  be  desired  for  me. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

REST   AND   PEACE. 

TIME  has  run  on  since  then,  and  my  life  has 
grown  fuller  and  happier.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  Philip  and  Lilian  to  find  what 
my  boasted  good-fortune  really  was ;  and  noth- 
ing would  reconcile  them  to  the  idea  of  my  re- 
maining at  the  Home,  although  they  were  not 
able  to  deny  that  the  work  there  was  congenial 
to  me. 

Marian  Trafford  never  forgave  me  my  one 
day's  grandeur,  and  never  again  addressed  me 
as  an  equal  when  we  chanced  to  meet.  She  and 
her  husband  did  not  lead  the  happiest  of  wedded 
lives.  On  the  evening  of  Lilian's  wedding-day, 
Arthur  Trafford  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  of 
his  dressing-room  with  an  exploded  pistol  by  his 
side.  If  he  really  meant  to  destroy  himself,  he 
had  attempted  it  in  the  half-hearted  way  with 
which  he  did  everything,  having  only  grazed  his 
temples  and  swooned  with  fright,  and  so  offended 
his  wife  to  no  purpose.  Poor  Marian  !  her  mar- 
ried life  was  neither  a  long  one  nor  a  happy 
one.  No  child's  voice  was  heard  at  Fairview, 
and  the  miserable  bickerings  between  the  hus- 
band 'and  wife  were  common  gossip.  She  was 
not  the  kind  of  woman  to  try  to  conceal  her  dis- 
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appointment,  and  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  spare  her  the  knowledge  that  she  had  never 
possessed  his  love.  Could  he  have  foreseen,  he 
would  doubtlessly  have  adopted  a  different  poli- 
cy, and,  at  any  rate,  kept  up  some  semblance  of 
affection. 

A  neglected  cold  and  improper  clothing  for 
the  season  brought  on  an  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  to  which  Marian  succumbed ;  and 
after  her  death  it  was  found  that  she  had  avenged 
herself.  A  lawyer  was  hastily  summoned  to  her 
bedside,  and  her  will  made  as  soon  as  her  ill- 
ness was  pronounced  dangerous.  After  the  fu- 
neral it  was  found  that  the  endeavors  of  Arthur 
and  his  sister  to  make  up  for  the  past  by  extra 
attention  at  the  last  had  been  in  vain.  It  was 
said  that  she  talked  to  them  about  the  large 
fortune  which  they  would  inherit  up  to  almost 
the  last  hour,  and  their  disappointment  was  bit- 
ter in  proportion. 

All  Marian  Trafford's  wealth  was  left  to  Lil- 
ian's children.  Not  to  Lilian,  as  she  in  a  char- 
acteristic letter  informed  her  —  "in  case  your 
husband  should  die,  and  Arthur  get  the  property 
after  all,  for  he  would  be  sure  to  marry  you  di- 
rectly. Many  and  many  a  time  has  he  taunted 
me  about  his  love  for  you ;  and  as  good  as  said 
I  wasn't  to  be  compared!  But  if  he  married 
me  for  the  sake  of  my  money,  he  won't  have 
much  to  boast  of  now.  His  sister  too,  Caroline, 
will  be  in  a  fine  state !  but  she's  only  got  her- 
self to  thank  for  what  I  have  done.  I  did  mean 
to  leave  something  handsome  to  Caroline,  till  I 
overheard  her  talking  to  her  brother  about  me, 
begging  him  to  have  patience  a  little  while  lon- 
ger, because  the  doctors  said  that  I  could  not  last 
out  many  days  unless  a  turn  came ;  and  saying 
ever  such  things  about  what  she  had  had  to  put 
up  with.  What  she  had  to  put  up  with,  indeed! 
when  she  has  had  such  u  home  at  Fairview,  and 
lived  upon  the  best  of  everything,  without  its 
costing  her  a  penny !  And  as  to  presents,  no 
one  could  be  more  generous  than  I  have  been  to 
Caroline;  and  she  knows  it,  if  she  would  only 
speak  the  truth.  If  I  do  not  get  over  it,  I  am 
determined  that  they  sha'n't  be  any  the  better 
off!  I'd  sooner  leave  everything  to  Miss  Had- 
don,  though  I  should  be  loath  to  do  that  too. 
Fortunately,  there  is  you,  dear:  you  are  my  sis- 
ter, after  all,  and  your  ma  was  not  treated  well ; 
I  have  always  said  that.  Besides,  I  can't  forget 
how  kind  you  were  to  me,  when  you  thought 
that  it  was  my  ma  who  went  wrong  instead  of 
yours.  You  never  showed  off  a  bit,  and  it's  only 
right  you  should  be  rewarded.  I  haven't  put 
Aunt  Pratt  into  my  will,  because  one  naturally 
does  not  care  about  its  being  known  that  any  of 
one's  relations  are  common  people ;  but  I  should 
like  you  to  give  something  handsome  to  her, 
and  say  it  came  from  me  ;"  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth ;  a  letter  we  were  all  only  too  glad  to  put 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Pratts  were  well  taken  care  of,  and  not  a 
little  astonished  at  Marian's  liberality,  as  it  was 
interpreted  to  them  by  Lilian.  Arthur  Trafford 
made  a  great  deal  of  protestation  in  the  outset 
about  his  repugnance  to  receiving  the  annuity 
which  Philip  offered ;  but  of  course  he  did  re- 
ceive it,  and  in  time  came  to  think  that  it  was 
much  less  than  he  ought  to  have,  always  forestall- 
ing it.  But  Philip  remained  firm,  and  never  in- 
creased the  amount  to  more  than  was  at  first 


offered,  a  sum  which  he  considered  sufficient  for 
an  idle  man  to  live  upon. 

How  shall  I  write  of  the  married  life  of  Philip 
and  Lilian  ?  I  will  only  say  with  the  poet, 

"Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turned  it  iu  his 

glowing  hands ; 

Every  moment  lightly  shaken  ran  itself  in  golden 
sands." 

They  were  not  selfish  in  their  happiness,  finding 
plenty  of  room  in  their  hearts  for  those  outside 
their  own  circle ;  which,  by-the-way,  was  not  a 
very  small  one.  Need  I  say  they  held  fast  to 
"Sister  Mary;"  and  though  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  allow  that  she  had  chosen  the  life  she 
was  best  fitted  for,  they  did  their  best  to  impart 
to  it  as  much  sunshine  as  they  could ;  and,  I 
hope,  comforted  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
my  happiness  was  owing  more  to  their  efforts 
than  my  work.  Was  there  a  word  of  truth  spoken 
in  the  jest,  sometimes  thrown  playfully  at  me,  to 
the  effect  that  I  was  imbuing  my  god-child  Mary 
with  the  notion  that  she  had  a  "mission,"  as  her 
brothers  term  it  ?  She  was  a  thoughtful,  earnest 
child  of  fifteen,  who  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  her 
time  with  me,  and  sometimes  said  she  would 
choose  Aunt  Mary's  life  before  all  others.  It 
did  her  no  harm  to  think  so  for  the  time  being, 
but  I  knew  that  Aunt  Mary  would  choose  her 
mission  to  be  that  of  a  happy  wife  and  mother. 
Failing  that,  I  could  only  hope  she  would  be  as 
happy  as  Aunt  Mary ;  for,  notwithstanding  an  oc- 
casional bit  of  sentiment,  I  was  as  happy  a  wom- 
an as  could  be  found  in  the  three  kingdoms,  with 
a,  larger  circle  of  friends  than  I  could  well  count. 
And  very  proud  I  was  of  their  friendship,  though 
the  majority  of  them  could  not  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  upper  strata  of  society.  I  had  a  large  cor- 
respondence, too  —  letters  which  brought  tears 
of  joy  and  thankfulness  to  my  eyes,  though  they 
could  not  be  quoted  as  elegant  specimens  of  the 
art  of  letter-writing,  to  say  nothing  of  their  be- 
ing addressed  in  a  somewhat  eccentric  manner, 
occasionally  sealed  with  a  thimble,  and  so  forth. 

I  imagined  that  the  story  of  my  life  would  run 
thus  smoothly  and  evenly  on  to  the  end  ;  but  the 
aspect  of  things  changed.  First,  we  lost  dear 
old  Mrs.  Tipper,  who  passed  peacefully  away, 
lovingly  tended  in  her  last  moments  by  her  chil- 
dren, as  she  called  us.  She  left  everything  she 
possessed  to  me.  Shortly  afterward  Jane  Os- 
borne  died,  bequeathing  the  bulk  of  her  proper- 
ty for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  Home,  and 
what  she  termed  a  competence  to  me.  Five  hun- 
dred a  year  appeared  to  me  something  more  than 
a  competence,  and  with  my  dear  old  friend's  leg- 
acy it  made  me  a  rich  woman. 

Philip  and  Lilian  would  now  give  me  no  peace, 
insisting  that  I  had  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  remaining  at  the  Home.  Moreover,  Hill 
Side  was  waiting  for  me.  They  had  been  long 
engaged  in  altering  and  improving  Fairview,  and 
had  at  length  taken  up  their  abode  there.  It 
was  now  a  large  estate,  sufficient  ground  adjoin- 
ing having  been  purchased  to  make  a  good  park ; 
and  the  trees,  planted  fifteen  years  before,  were 
beginning  to  look  respectable.  The  house  itself 
has  been  a  great  deal  altered  and  subdued,  as 
Philip  calls  it,  a  story  being  taken  away,  and 
wings  thrown  out,  etc.,  very  greatly  to  its  im- 
provement. It  now  looks  a  fitting  home  for  a 
family  of  good  standing,  and,  as  Philip's  brother 
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allows,  a  residence  worthy  of  one  who  owns  the 
name  of  Dallas. 

In  truth,  they  had  outgrown  Hill  Side :  two 
spirited  boys  and  three  girls,  with  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  an  education  befitting  their  ac- 
cumulating wealth,  wore  not  contemplated  in  the 
first  plans ;  and  I  could  not  pretend  to  think  that 
the  change  had  been  made  solely  on  my  account, 
although  they  threatened  to  let  the  place  fall  to 
ruin  if  I  would  not  go  to  it.  Everything  was 
left  just  as  it  was ;  Lilian  took  nothing  but  her 
mother's  portrait,  and  Philip  a  portion  only  of 
his  books ;  and  to  this  also  there  was  no  demur- 
ring, Fairview  being  furnished  befitting  its  size. 
While  I  was  still  hesitating,  or  fancied  that  I  was 
hesitating  (for  I  found  it  very  pleasant  to  dwell 
upon  the  idea  of  ending  my  days  at  Hill  Side), 
Robert  Wentworth  put  in  an  irresistible  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  my  yielding  to  their  wishes  and 
quitting  the  Home :  he  pointed  out  that  I  was 
preventing  some  poor  gentlewoman  from  earn- 
ing the  income  pertaining  to  the  situation.  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  going  over  to 
their  side ;  but  I  could  not,  had  I  wished  to  do 
so,  deny  the  reasonableness  of  his  argument.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  a  lady  was  found  to  undertake 
the  office,  I  resigned  it. 

My  home-coming  was  made  a  fete-day  in  the 
village.  Had  a  royal  visitor  been  expected,  more 
could  not  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  prepa- 
ration. The  place  was  gay  with  flags  and  ever- 
greens, while  feasting  and  bell-ringing  were  go- 
ing on  all  day.  And  the  approach  to  my  future 
home  was  arched  over  with  flowers,  and  "WEL- 
COME "  repeated  wherever  the  word  could  be  put, 
but  expressed  more  delightfully  than  all  in  the 
faces  of  Philip,  Lilian,  and  their  children.  It 
was  a  busy  day,  too,  as  "befitted  the  coming 
home  of  Aunt  Mary,"  laughingly  said  the  chil- 
dren. A  dinner  vyas  given  to  the  grown-up  peo- 
ple in  a  large  tent  on  the  green ;  and  later  on,  a 
tea,  to  which  children  were  invited,  with  a  day's 
holiday  to  all  and  sports  between  times.  Of 
course  Becky  and  her  husband,  with  their  eight 
children,  were  honored  guests.  He  is  now  a 
flourishing  market  -  gardener,  very  proud  of  his 
little  woman,  though  her  happy  married  life  does 
not  tend  to  decrease  the  size  of  her  mouth,  since 
there  is  always  a  smile  on  her  face. 

We  had  all  been  very  busy,  and  were  glad  to 
take  our  tea  on  the  terrace  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening — just  sufficiently  distant  from  the  sound 
of  merriment  in  the  village  below.  After  tea, 
Philip  and  Lilian,  lovers  still,  strolled  down  to  the 
green  to  watch  the  sports  a  while,  the  tired  chil- 
dren electing  to  remain  with  Aunt  Mary  and 
Uncle  Robert.  My  eyes  followed  the  two  as 
they  passed  down  the  path  under  the  flowery 
arches,  husband  and  wife  in  all  the  best  sense 
of  the  words.  Philip  was  a  stately,  thoughtful 
English  gentleman,  growing  anxious  and  ambi- 
tious for  his  two  boys ;  a  little  too  ambitious,  I 
told  him,  in  certain  directions,  since  they  are  but 
mortal.  And  his  happy  wife,  beautiful  "with 
all  the  soul's  expansion, "was  worthy  to  be  the 
mother  of  girls — confiding  to  me  her  ambition  to 
fit  them  to  influence  the  lives  of  honorable  men. 

My  nieces,  as  they  were  called,  were  to  live 
with  me  in  turn.  Lilian  says  they  are  very  piti- 
ful to  such  of  their  friends  as  have  no  'Aunt 
Mary.  Little  Phil  was  very  enthusiastically  de- 
scribing to  me  the  advantages  of  my  new  home. 


"Look  here.  Aunt  Mary;  it's  the  best  place 
for  larks  you  can  imagine ;  bents  Fairview  hol- 
low. " 

"Larks,  Phil?'' 

"Well,  you  know.  Suppose  you've  got  some 
one  in  the  library  you  want  to  make  jump  nearly 
out  of  his  skin  ;  just  creep  round  the  plantations 
and  crawl  under  the  bushes,  and  climb  up  over 
the  stones — you  must  take  care,  though,  for  they 
are  awfully  slippery — and  peep  in  at  the  windows 
with  your  face  made  np  like  a  brigand,  and  point 
a  sham  pistol  at  him  !" 

I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  my  capacity  for 
crawling  under  bushes  and  climbing  over  slippery 
stones ;  at  which  Phil  proposed  other  larks, 
which  he  considered  to  be  more  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  ability.  But  with  the  dignity  of  thir- 
teen, and  the  experience  of  three  months  at 
Eton,  Robert  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Phil's 
larks  were  not  worthy  of  the  name. 

"Look  here;  I  know  a  fellow,"  etc.,  etc., 
sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper  as  the  two  boys 
drew  closer  together;  their  sister  Jenny,  who  is 
said  to  be  developing  a  taste  for  larks,  and  is  very 
proud  of  being  occasionally  taken  into  their  con- 
fidence, listening  with  bated  breath  and  dilating 
eyes. 

Then  Mary  whispers  to  me  that  if  I  want 
to  enjoy  that  bit  out  of  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  fancy  myself  in  the  woods  really, 
I  must  sit  under  the  tree  on  the  slope  when  the 
moon  is  rising  and  the  shadows  are  deep.  And 
before  she  is  carried  off  by  her  nurse,  Baby  Lily 
solemnly  presents  me  with  a  woollen  lamb,  which 
she  thinks  enough  to  insure  my  future  happiness 
and  make  me  "dood." 

"And  so  you  have  got  your  rest  and  peace  at 
last?"  said  Robert  Wentworth,  as  he  and  I  stood 
for  a  few  moments  together  on  the  terrace  watch- 
ing the  sunset. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  a  little  absently,  my  thoughts 
reverting  to  the  old  dreams  of  peace  and  rest. 

"  Well,  it's  all  couleur  de  rose  now.     But  how 
long  will  this  kind  of  thing  satisfy  you  ?" 
'  What  kind  of  thing  ?" 
'Being  worshipped  and  feted  in  this  way." 
'I  find  it  very  pleasant,"  I  demurely  replied. 
'  You  will  not  for  long,  Mary. " 
'  Do  you  think  I  am  not  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing rest  and  peace,  then  ?" 

He  smiled.     "I  give  you  six  months." 

"And  yet  you  were  as  urgent  as  the  rest  about 
my  giving  up  work, "  I  said. 

"  Yes ;  I  wanted  to  see  you  in  an  independent 
position,  and  so  to  ascertain  if  certain  theories 
of  mine  are  correct." 

"Uncle  Robert,  is  it  true?  Phil  says  he 
heard  mamma  tell  papa  that  she  did  not  despair 
of  your  marrying  Aunt  Mary  even  now.  Is  it 
true — really  ?" 

I  saw  a  swift  flush  pass  over  his  face,  and  an 
expression  in  his  eyes  which  I  had  only  once 
seen  there  before,  as  they  turned  for  a  moment 
upon  me.  Then  after  a  few  moments  he  said, 
in  a  low,  husky  voice,  "Ask  auntie!" 

Robert  Wentworth  had  never  married,  and  I 
cannot  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  the  cause;  but 
in  all  the  long  years  that  have  passed  he  has 
spoken  no  word  of  love  to  me.  Now  the  child's 
words  had  stirred  the  depths  of  his  nature,  and 
shown  me  that  time  had  worked  no  change  in 
him. 
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"Is  it  true,  auntie — is  it?"  asked  Jenny,  turn- 
ing impetuously  toward  me. 

"  Uncle  Robert  and  I  love  each  other  like  old 
friends,  dearie,"  I  said,  replying  to  him  in  a  low, 
faltering  voice.  "But — I  am  too  old  to  think 
of— marrying,"  laying  my  hand  gently  upon  his, 
resting  upon  the  back  of  a  garden-seat,  as  I  spoke. 

"  Well,  that's  what  Robert  and  I  said,"  frank- 
ly ejaculated  Jenny.  "You  are  old,  and  old 
people  don't  marry  ;"  and  off  she  ran  to  tell  the 
others. 

He  recovered  first,  beginning  to  talk  to  me 
about  a  case  he  had  in  hand,  and  very  soon  con- 
triving to  get  me  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to 
enter  warmly  into  the  pros  and  cons  with  him. 
He  was  no  longer  a  briefless  barrister,  having 
made  a  name  in  the  profession,  and  being  remu- 
nerated accordingly.  I  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  his  life,  like  my  own,  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  full  and  happy  one,  although  we  have 
both  had  to  bid  adieu  to  certain  things. 

Before  the  six  months  he  had  given  me  ex- 
pired, I  began  to  find  that  I  required  change  of 
air,  and  commenced  absenting  myself  occasion- 
ally from  my  beautiful,  luxurious  home  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  even 
longer,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Philip  and  Lil- 
ian, who  could  not  understand  why  I  should 
choose  to  go  alone,  and  be  so  mysterious  about 
the  places  I  visited.  But  they  became  less  anx- 
ious, if  not  less  curious,  when  they  found  that  I 
always  returned  cheered  and  refreshed  by  the 
change,  and  at  length  ceased  to  question  me. 

Robert  Wentworth  appeared  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  my  trips  were  in  search  of  the  pict- 
uresque, occasionally  remarking  that  I  must  be 
growing  familiar  with  all  the  loveliest  nooks  in 
England.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  for  once 
succeeded  in  keeping  him  in  the  dark,  and  he 
did  not  suspect  the  real  object  of  my  journeys ; 
but  I  was  mistaken.  I  might  as  well  have  taken 
him  into  my  confidence  at  once ;  and  he  showed 
me  that  I  might,  in  his  own  fashion. 

During  one  of  my  absences  from  Hill  Side,  I 
was  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  appearing 
at  a  police  court.  In  obedience  to  a  call  for 
Mary  Jones,  I  stepped  into  the  witness-box,  as 
unwilling  a  witness  as  had  ever  made  her  ap- 
pearance there.  I  had  just  been  trying  to  com- 
fort myself  with  the  reflection  that  Robert  did 
not  take  up  such  cases,  and  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  there,  when  our  eyes  met ;  and  from  the 


amused  expression  in  his,  I  knew  that  he  was 
about  to  examine  me,  and  something  of  what  I 
might  expect.  As  he  afterward  informed  me, 
he  had  taken  up  the  case  for  the  express  purpose 
of  showing  me  that  he  knew  all  about  my  move- 
ments. 

"Is  Mary  Jones  your  real  name?" 

"  It  is  the  name  I  am  known  by." 

"And  you  are  a  lodger  in  Biggs  Court,  Beth- 
nal  Green  ?" 

"Yes;  I  have  two  rooms  there." 

"And  go  out  nursing  sick  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ?" 

"  I  have  occasionally  done  so." 

"Is  it  a  fact  that  you  have  musical  evenings 
and  readings  to  which  you  invite  the  poor  wom- 
en in  the  neighborhood  ?  and  that  you  lend  mon- 
ey to  the  deserving,  and  give  lectures  to  them 
about  the  management  of  their  homes  and  chil- 
dren ?" 

"I  do  not  call  them  lectures,  sir,"  I  replied, 
demurely.  "  But  I  see  that  you  know  all  about 
my  movements." 

"  It  is  my  business  to  know,"  he  replied,  grave- 
ly, going  on  with  the  case,  a  charge  of  assault, 
not  uncommon  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  town 
residence,  to  which  I  had  been  a  witness,  and 
was  obliged  to  give  evidence. 

Since  then  we  have  not  met  very  frequently. 
He  is  always  an  honored  guest  at  Fairview ;  but 
he  is  on  the  Bench  now,  devoted  to  the  grand, 
earnest  life  of  the  upright  judge,  and  has  very 
little  time  for  private  intercourse,  although  he  is 
always  ready  to  give  us  counsel  and  advice.  It 
is  my  pride  to  hear  of  the  respect  and  honor  he 
wins,  and  to  know  that  I  have  not  been  instru- 
mental in  impairing  his  usefulness  in  the  world. 
Meantime,  we  are  beginning  to  talk  sometimes 
of  the  life  beyond,  with  the  yearning  of  those 
who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
and  I  listen  with  bowed  head  and  thankful  heart 
to  his  acknowledgment  that  his  life  has  not  been 
lived  in  vain  for  himself  any  more  than  for  oth- 
ers. This  may  be  said  only  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort me ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  truer  than  he 
himself  thinks  it  to  be.  But  I  am,  above  all, 
pleased  with  his  occasional  grim  little  attacks 
upon  my  logic,  etc.,  for  that  is  to  me  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  we  are  still  the  best  of 
friends ;  and  we  are  highly  amused  when  the 
children  take  my  part,  and  ask  him  not  to  be 
hard  upon  Aunt  Mary. 


THE  END. 
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159.  Arthur  Conway.     By  Captain  E.  II.  Milman  . .  40 

100.  TheFate.    By  James 40 

161.  The  Lady  and  the  Priest.     By  Mrs.  Maberly. . .  35 

162.  Aims  and  Obstacles.     By  Jarnea 50 

1C3.  The  Tutor's  Ward 30 

164.  Florence  Sackville.     By  Mrs.  Burbury 50 

165.  Ravenscliffe.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

166.  Maurice  Tiernay.     By  Lever 50 

167.  The  Head  of  the  Family.     By  Miss  Mulock 50 

168.  Darien.    By  Warburton 35 

169.  Falkenburg 50 

170.  The  Daltons.     By  Lever 75 

171.  Ivar;  or,  The  Skjuts-Boy.    By  Miss  Carlen...  35 

172.  Pequinillo.    By  James 40 

173.  Anna  Hammer.    By  Temnie 40 

174.  A  Life  of  Vicissitudes.     By  James 25 

175.  Henry  Esmond.    By  Thackeray 50 

176, 177.  My  NeveL    ByBulwer 75 

178.  KatieStewart 20 

179.  Castle  Avon.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

180.  Agnes  Sorel.    By  James 40 

1S1.  Agatha's  Husband.    By  the  Author  of  u  Olive"  35 

182.  Villette.    By  Currer  Bell 50 

183.  Lover's  Stratagem.     By  Miss  Carlen 35 

184  Clouded  Happiness.    By  Countess  D'Orsay. ...  80 

185.  Charles  Auchester.    A  Memorial 50 

186.  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood 40 

187.  Dodd  Family  Abroad.    By  Lever 60 

188.  Sir  Jasper  Carew.    By  Lever 50 

189.  Quiet  Heart 20 

190.  Aubrey.    By  Mrs.  Marsh 60 

191.  Ticonderoga.    By  James 40 

192.  Hard  Times.     By  Dickens 25 

193.  The  Young  Husband.     By  Mrs.  Grey 85 

194.  The  Mother's  Recompense.    By  Grace  Aguilar.  50 

195.  Avillion,  &c.     By  Miss  Mulock 60 

196.  North  and  South.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell 40 

197.  Country  Neighborhood.     By  Miss  Dupuy 40 

198.  Constance  Herbert.    By  Miss  Jewsbury 30 

199.  The  Heiress  of  Haughton.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

200.  The  Old  Dominion.     By  James 40 

201.  John  Halifax.    By  the  Author  of  "  Olive,"  <fcc.  50 

202.  Evelyn  Marston.    By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

203.  Fortunes  of  Glencore.    By  Lever 50 

204.  Leonora  d'Orco.    By  James 40 

205.  Nothing  New.     By  Miss  Mulock 30 

206.  The  Rose  of  Ashurst.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

207.  The  Athelings.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 50 

203.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 50 

209.  My  Lady  Ludlow.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 20 

210,  211.  Gerald  Fitzgerald.    By  Lever 40 

212.  A  Life  for  a  Life,    By  Miss  Mulock 40 

213.  Sword  and  Gown.    By  Geo.  Lawrence 20 

214.  Misrepresentation.     By  Anna  H.  Dniry 60 

215.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.    By  George  FJiot 50 

216.  One  of  Them.    By  Lever 50 

217.  A  Day's  Ride.    By  Lever.     Illustrated 40 

218.  Notice  to  Quit.    By  Wills 40 

219.  A  Strange  Story.     Illustrated 50 

220.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.     By  Trollope 35 

221.  Abel  Drake's  Wife.     By  John  Satinders 50 

222.  Olive  Blake's  Good  Work.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  50 

223.  The  Professor's  Lady.    Illustrated 20 

224.  Mistress  and  Maid.    By  Miss  Mulock 30 

225.  Aurora  Floyd.     By  M.  E.  Braddon 40 

226.  Barrington.     By  Lever 40 

227.  Sylvia's  Lovers.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 40 

228.  A  First  Friendship 25 

229.  A  Dark  Night's  Work.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 25 

230.  Countess  Gisela.     By  E.  Marlitt.    Illustrated. .  30 
23L  St.  Olave's.     By  Eliza  Tabor 40 

232.  A  Point  of  Honor 30 

233.  Live  it  Down.    By  Jeaffreson 60 

234.  Martin  Pole.    By  Sannders 30 

235.  Mary  Lyndsay.     By  Lady  Ponsonby 40 

236.  Eleanor's  Victory.     By  M.  E.  Braddon.      Ill's  60 

237.  Rachel  Ray.     By  Trollope 35 

233.  John  Marchmont's  Legacy.     By  M.  E.  Briiddon  50 

239.  Annis  Warleigh's  Fortunes.     By  Holme  Lee. . .  50 

240.  The  Wife's  Evidence.    By  Wills 40 

241.  Barbara's  History.    By  Amelia  B.  Edwards 50 

242.  Cousin  Phillis 20 

243.  What  will  he  do  with  It  ?    By  Bulwer 75 

244.  The  Ladder  of  Life.    By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. . .  25 

245.  Denis  Duval.     By  Thackeray.     Illustrated 25 

246.  Maurice  Dering.    By  Geo.  Lawrence 25 
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247.  Margaret  Denzil's  History $  50 

248.  Quite  Alone.    By  George  Augustus  Sala.     Ill's.  60 

249.  Mattie :  a  Stray 40 

250.  My  Brother's  Wife.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.. .  25 

251.  Uncle  Silas.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 40 

252.  Lovel  the  Widower.     By  Thackeray 20 

253.  Miss  Mackenzie.     By  Anthony  Trollope 35 

254.  On  Guard.     By  Annie  Thomas 40 

255.  Theo  Leigh.     By  Annie  Thomas 40 

256.  Denis  Donne.    By  Annie  Thomas 40 

257.  BeliaL 30 

258.  Carry's  Confession 60 

259.  Miss  Carew.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards 35 

260.  Hand  and  Glove.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards '  30 

261.  Guy  Deverell.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 40 

262.  Half  a  Million  of  Money.  By  Amelia  B.Edwards. 

Illustrated 60 

263.  The  Belton  Estate.     By  Anthony  Trollope 35 

264.  Agnes.     By  Mrs.  Oliphnnt 50 

265.  Walter  Goring.     By  Annie  Thomas 40 

26(5.  Maxwell  Drewitt.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 50 

267.  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea.     By  Victor  Hugo.     Il- 

lustrated   60 

268.  Miss  Marjoribanks.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 60 

209.  True  History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin.    By  James 

Greenwood 85 

270.  Gilbert  Rugge.     By  the  Author  of  "A  First 

Friendship  " 60 

271.  Sans  Merci.    By  Geo.  Lawrence 35 

272.  Phemie  Keller.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kiddell 35 

273.  Land  at  Last.    By  Edmund  Yates 40 

274.  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.     By  George  Eliot 60 

275.  Bound  to  the  Wheel.     By  John  Satinders 50 

276.  All  in  the  Dark.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 30 

277.  Kissing  the  Rod.     By  Edmund  Yates 40 

273.  The  Race  for  Wealth.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. .  50 

279.  Lizzie  Lorton  of  Greyrigg.     By  Mrs.  Linton. . .  50 

280.  The  Beauclercs,  Father  and  Son.     By  C.  Clarke  25 

281.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke.     By  Charles  Lever 50 

282.  Madonna  Mary.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 50 

283.  Cradock  Nowell.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore 60 


284.  Bernthal.     From  the  German  of  L.  Miihlbach. 

285.  Rachel's  Secret 

286.  The  Claverings.     By  Anthony  Trollope.    Ill's.. 

287.  The  Village  on  the  Cliff.    By  Miss  Thackeray. 

Illustrated 

283.  Played  Out.    By  Annie  Thomas 

289.  Black  Sheep.     By  Edmund  Yates 

290.  Sowing  the  Wind.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton 

291.  Nora  and  Archibald  Lee 

292.  Raymond's  Heroine 

293.  Mr.  Wynyard'a  Ward.     By  Holme  Lee 

294.  Alec  Forbes.     By  George  Macdonald 

295.  No  Man's  Friend.    By  F.  W.  Robinson 

296.  Called  to  Account.    By  Annie  Thomas 

297.  Caste 

298.  The  Curate's  Discipline.     By  Mrs.  Eiloart 

299.  Circe.     By  Babington  White 

300.  The  Tenants  of  Malory.    By  J.  S.  Le  Funti... 

301.  Carlyon's  Year.    By  James  Payn 

302.  The  Waterdale  Neighbors 

303.  Mabel's  Progress 

304.  Guild  Court.     By  Geo.  Macdonald.    Ill's 

305.  The  Brothers'  Bet.     By  Miss  Carlen 

306.  Playing  for  High  Stakes.     By  Annie  Thom- 

as.    Illustrated 

307.  Margaret's  Engagement 

303.  One  of  the  Family.     By  James  Payn 

309.  Five  Hundred  Pounds  Reward.    By  a  Barrister. 

310.  Brownlows.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant 

311.  Charlotte's  Inheritance.     By  Miss  Braddon... 

312.  Jeanie's  Quiet  Life.     By  Eliza  Tabor. 

313.  Poor  Humanity.     By  F.  W.  Robinson 

314.  Brakespeare.     By  Geo.  A.  Lawrence.    With  an 

Illustration 

316.  A  Lost  Name.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fnnu 

316.  Love  or  Marriage"?    By  W.  Black 

317.  Dead-Sea  Fruit.  By  Miss  Braddon.  Illustrated. 

318.  The  Dower  House.     By  Annie  Thomas 

319.  The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly.     By  Lever. 

Illustrated 

320.  Mildred.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik 

321.  Nature's  Nobleman.     By  the  Author  of  u  Ra- 

chel's Secret" 

322.  Kathleen.     By  the  Author  of  "  Raymond's  He- 

roine."  

323.  That  Boy  of  Norcott's.     By  Charles  Lever.    Il- 

lustrated  

324.  In  Silk  Attire.     By  W.  Black 

325.  Hetty.     By  Henry  Kingsley 

326.  False  Colors.     By  Annie  Thomas 
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327.  Meta's  Faith.   By  Eliza  Tabor $  85 

328.  Found  Dead.    By  James  Payn 25 

329.  Wrecked  in  Port.     By  Edmund  Yates 35 

330.  The  Minister's  Wife.     By  MM.  Oliphaut 50 

331.  A  Beggar  on  Horseback.     By  James  Payn 35 

332.  Kitty.     By  M.  Betham  Edwards 35 

333.  Only  Herself.     By  Annie  Thomas 35 

334.  Hirell.     By  John  Saunders 40 

335.  Under  Foot.     By  Alton  Clyde.     Illustrated...  40 

336.  So  Runs  the  World  Away.   By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Steele.  35 

337.  Baffled.     By  Julia  Goddard.     Illustrated 50 

33S.  Beneath  the  Wheels .  50 

339.  Stern  Necessity.     By  F.  W.  Robinsot 40 

340.  Gwendoline's  Harvest.     By  James  Payn 25 

841.  Kilmeny.    By  William  Black 35 

342.  John :  A  Love  Story.     By  Mrs.  Oliphaut 25 

343.  True  to  Herself.     By  F.  W.  Robinson 50 

344.  Veronica.   By  the  Author  of  "Mabel's  Progress"  50 
845.  A  Dangerous  Guest,     liy  the  Author  of  "Gil- 
bert Rugge" 30 

346.  Estelle  Russell 50 

34T.  The  Heir  Expectant.   By  the  Author  of  "Ray- 
mond's Heroine" 40 

343.  Which  is  the  Heroine? 40 

349.  The  Vivian  Romance.     By  Mortimer  Collins..  35 

350.  In  Duty  Bound.     Illustrated 35 

351.  The  Warden  and  Barchester  Towers.    By  A. 

Trollope 60 

352.  From  Thistles— Grapes  ?    By  Mrs.  Eiloart 35 

353.  A  Siren.    By  T.  A.  Trollope 40 

354.  Sir  Harry  Hob-pur  of  Humblethwaite.      By 

Anthony  Trollope.     Illustrated 35 

355.  Earl's  Dene.     By  R.  E.  Francillon 50 

35S.  Daisy  Nichol.     By  Lady  Hardy 35 

357.  Bred  in  the  Bone.     By  James  Payn.     Ill's 40 

358.  Fenton's  Quest.   By  Miss  Braddbn.  Illustrated..  50 

359.  Monarch  of  Mincing-Lane.   By  W.  Black.   111*8.  50 

360.  A  Life's  Assize.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 40 

361.  Anteros.  By  the  Author  of  "Guy  Livingstone."  40 

362.  Her  Lord  and  Master.     By  Mrs.  Ross  Church..  30 

363.  Won— Not  Wooed.    By  James  Payn 35 

364.  For  Lack  of  Gold.     By  Charles  Gibbon 35 

365.  Anne  Furness 50 

366.  A  Daughter  of  Hetli.     By  W.  Black 35 

367.  Durnton  Abbey.     By  T.  A.  Trollopo 40 

368.  Joshua  Marvel.    By  B.  L.  Farjeou 40 

369.  Lovels  of  Arden.    By  M.  E.  Braddon.     Ill's.  50 

370.  Fair  to  See.     By  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart 40 

371.  Cecil's  Tryst.     By  James  Payn 30 

372.  Patty.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid 60 

373.  Maud  Molmn.     By  Annie  Thomas 25 

374.  Grif.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon 35 

375.  A  Bridge  of  Glass.     By  F.  W.  Robinson 30 

376.  Albert  Lunel.     By  Lord  Brougham 50 

377.  A  Good  Investment.     By  Wm.  Flagg.     Ill's..  35 

378.  A  Golden  Sorrow.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey 40 

379.  Ombra.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant •. 50 

S80.  Hope  Deferred.     By  Eliza  F.  Pollard 80 

381.  The  Maid  of  Sker.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore 50 

382.  For  the  King.     By  Charles  Gibbon 30 

383.  A  Girl's  Romance,"  and  Other  Tales.     By  F.  W. 

Robinson SO 

384.  Dr.  Wainwright's  Patient.    By  Kdmund  Yates.  35 

385.  A  Passion  in  Tatters.     By  Annie  Thonins 50 

386.  A  Woman's  Vengeance.     By  James  Payn 35 

887.  Strange  Adventures  of  *  Phaeton.  By  W.  Black.  60 

388.  To  the  Bitter  End.   By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddou. 

Illustrated CO 

389.  Robin  Gray.    By  Charles  Gibbon 35 

390.  Godolphin.     By  Bulwer 35 

391.  Leila.     By  Bul'wer.     Illustrated 25 

392.  Kenelm  Chillingly.     By  Lord  Lytton.     Ill's..  6' 

393.  The  Hour  and  the  Man.   By  Harriet  Maitinean  '  5( 

394.  Murphy's  Master,     liy  James  Payn 2( 

395.  The  New  Magdalen.     By  Wilkie  Collins 30 

3S6.  "'He  Cometh  Not,'  She   Said."     By  Annie 

Thomas 30 

397.  Innocent.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     Illustrated 50 

398.  Too  Soon.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid 30 

399.  Strangers  and  Pilgrims.  By  Miss  Braddon.  Ill's.  50 

400.  A  Simpleton.     By  Charles  Reade 3" 

401.  The  Two  Widows.     By  Annie  Thomas 2! 

402.  Joseph  the  Jew.     By  Miss  V.  W.  Johnson 4C 

403.  Her  Face  was  Her  Fortune.    By  F.  W.  Robinson.  4' 

404.  A  Princess  of  Thule.     By  W.  Black 5( 

405.  Lottie  Darling.    By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson 5' 

406.  The  Blue  Ribbon.    By  Eliza  Tabor 4 

407.  Hurry  Heathcote  of  GangoiL     By  A.  Trollope 

Illustrated 2< 

403.  Publicans  and  Sinners.     By  Miss  Braddon...  5 

409.  Colonel  Dacre.    By  the  Author  of  "  Caste". . .  3 
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10.  Through  Fire  and  Water.  By  Frederick  Talbot. 

Illustrated $  20 

11.  Lady  Anna.    By  Anthony  Trollope 30 

12.  Takeu  at  the  Flood.    By  Miss  Braddon 50 

13.  At  Her  Mercy.     By  James  Payii 30 

14.  Ninety-Three.     By  Victor  Hugo..     Ill's 25 

,15.  For  Love  and  Life.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 5:1 

:16.  Doctor  Thome.     By  Anthony  Trollope 50 

:17.  The  Best  of  Husbands.     By  James  Payn 25 

18.  Sylvia's  Choice.     By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. ...  30 

419.  A  Sack  of  Gold.     By  Miss  V.  W.  Johnson £5 

50.  Squire  Arden.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 50 

121.  Lorna  Dooue.     By  R.  D.  lilackmore.      Ill's...  CO 

4'22.  The  Treasure  Hunters.  By  Geo.ManvilleFenn.  25 

423.  Lost  for  Love.     By  Mies  M.  E.  Braddon.    Ill's.  60 

i'24.  Jack's  Sister.     By  Miss  Dora  Havers 50 

425.  Aileen  Ferrers.     By  Susan  Morley 30 

426.  The  Love  that  Lived.     By  Mrs.  Eiloart 30 

127.  In  Honor  Bound.     By  Charles  Gibbon £6 

I'.'S.  Jessie  Trim.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon 35 

'29.  Hagarene.     By  George  A.  Lawrence i)5 

430.  Old  Myddelton's  Money.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  26 

431.  At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  Flagon.    By  Farjeon..  25 
4ii2.  A  Strange  World.    By  Miss  Braddon 40 

433.  Hope  Meredith.     By  Eliza  Tabor 35 

434.  The.  Maid  of  Killeena.     By  William  Black....  40 
o5.  The  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe,     liy  Mrs.  Hoey. . .  30 

430.  Safely  Married.    By  the  Author  of  "  Caste.". .  26 

437.  The  Story  of  Valentine  and  his  Brother.    By 

Mrs.  Oliphant 60 

438.  Our  Detachment.     By  Katharine  King. £5 

439.  Love's  Victory.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon 20 

410.  Alice  Lorraine.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore 50 

441.  Walter's  WTord.     By  James  Payn 50 

442.  Playing  the  Mischief.     By  J.  W.  De  Forest...  Co 

443.  The  Lady  Superior.     ISy  Eliza  F.  Pollard. . . .  15 

444.  Iseulte.     By  the  Author  of  "  Vera,"  "  Hotel  du 

Petit  St.  Jean,"  &c 30 

445.  Eglantine.    By  Eliza  Tabor 40 

446.  Ward  or  Wife  ?    Illustrated ':5 

447.  Jean.     By  Mrs.  Newman 35 

448.  The  Calderwood  Secret.  ByMissV.W.  Johnson  40 

449.  Hugh  Melton.    By  Katharine  King.     Ill's '25 

450.  Healey 35 

451.  Hostages  to  Fortune.    By  Miss  Braddon.   Ill's.  50 

452.  The  Queen  of  Connaught. 35 

453.  Off  the  Roll.     By  Katharine  King 60 

454.  Halves.     By  James  Payn 30 

455.  The  Squire's  Legacy.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. . .  25 

456.  Victor  and  Vanquished.     By  Maiy  Cecil  Hay.  25 

457.  Owen  Gwynne's  Great  Work.  By  Lady  Augusta 

Noel 30 

453.  His  Natural  Life.     By  Marcus  Clarke 60 

459.  The  Curate  in  Charge.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 20 

460.  Pausanias  the  Spartan.     By  Lord  Lytton 25 

461.  Dead  Men's  Shoes.     By  Miss  M.  E.  Brnddon..  40 
4G2.  The  Dilemma.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Battle 

of  Dorking." 50 

403.  Hidden  Perils.     By  Mary  Cecil  liny 25 

464.  Cripps,  the  Carrier.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Ill's.  50 

465.  Rose  Turquand.    By  Ellice  Ilopkin." 35 

466.  As  Long  as  She  Lived.     By  F.  W.  Robinson. . .  50 

467.  Israel  Mort,  Overman.     By  John  Saundera 50 

468.  Phoebe,  Junior.   By  Mrs.  Oliphant 35 

469.  A  Long  Time  Ago.     By  Meta  Orred 25 

470.  The  Laurel  Bush.    By  the  Author  of  "John 

Halifax,  Gentleman."     Illustrated 26 

471.  Miss   Nancy's  Pilgrimage.      By  Virginia  W. 

Johnson 40 

472.  The  Arundel  Motto.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay 25 

473.  Azalea.     By  Cecil  Clayton 30 

474.  Daniel  Deronda.     By  George  Kliot '. 50 

475.  The  Sun-Maid.    By  the  Author  of  "  Artiste.".  35 

476.  Nora's  Love  Test.     By  Maiy  Cecil  Hay 25 

477.  Joshua  Haggnrd's  Daughter.     By  Miss  M.  E. 

Braddon.     Illustrated 50 

473.  Madcap  Violet.     By  WTilliam  Black 50 

479.  From  Dreams  to  Waking.   By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  20 

480.  The  Duchess  of  Rosemary  Lane.  By  B.L.Farjeon.  35 
4S1.  Anne  Warwick.     By  Georgiana  M.  Craik 25 

482.  Weavers  and  Weft.     By  Miss  Braddon 25 

483.  The  Golden   Butterfly.     By  the  Authors  of 

"  When  the  Ship  Comes  Home,"  &c 40 

484.  Juliet's  Guardian.  By  Airs.  II.  Lovett  Cameron, 

Illustrated 40 

485.  Mar's  White  Witch.     By  G.  Douglas 60 

4S6.  Heaps  of  Money.     By  W.  E.  Nori  i? 25 

487.  The  American  Senator.    By  Anthony  Trollope.  50 

488.  Mrs.  Arthur.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant 40 

489.  Winsto we.     By  Mrs.  Leith-Adams 25 

490.  Marjorie  Bruce' «  Lovera.    By  Maiy  Patrick. ..  25 
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491.  Romola.     by  George  Eliot.     Illustrated $  50 

492.  Carita.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     Illustrated 50 

493.  Middlemarch.    By  George  Eliot 75 

494.  For  Her  Sake.    By  F.  W.  Robinson.     Ill's 

495.  Second-Cousiu  Sarah.  ByF.W.  Robinson.  Ill's..  60 

496.  Little  Kate  Kirby.    By  F.  W.  Robinson.    Ill's. 
49T.  Luttrell  of  Arran.     By  Charles  Lever 
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THE  PRIMROSE  PATH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

nPHE  old  house  of  EaiTs-hall  stands  on  a 
JL  long  strip  of  land  between  two  rivers,  in  that 
county  affectionately  known  to  its  inhabitants  as 
the  kingdom  of  Fife.  It  is  not  a  great  house, 
but  neither  is  it  an  insignificant  one,  though  fort- 
une has  brought  the  family  low  which  once  held 
some  primitive  state  in  it :  a  quaint,  gray  dwell- 
ing, not  formed  for  modern  wants.  To  make 
an  ordinary  dining-room  and  drawing-room  in 
it  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  content  an  ordi- 
nary band  of  modern  servants  with  the  accom- 
modation provided  in  the  low  vaulted  chambers 
below,  which  are  all  the  old  house  possesses  in 
the  way  of  kitchen  or  servants'  hall ;  but  when 
you  see  its  gray  gable  and  turret  projecting  from 
among  a  cloud  of  trees,  the  old  Scotch  manor- 
house  looks  as  imposing  as  any  castle.  The  belt 
of  wood  round  the  little  park,  or  what  in  Scotland 
is  called  "the  policy,"  is  old  too,  and  as  well- 
grown  as  the  winds  will  permit.  It  is  true  that 
a  great  turnip-field,  reaching  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  garden  which  lies  on  the  southern  side,  has 
been  thrust  in  between  the  house  and  the  wood, 
and  the  policy  is  as  ragged  as  a  poor  pony  badly 
groomed  and  badly  fed  ;  but  these  are  imperfec- 
tions which  a  little  money  could  remedy  very 
quickly.  The  house  itself  is  very  peculiar  in  form, 
and  consisted  once  of  two  buildings  built  on  two 
sides  of  a  court,  and  united  by  a  mere  screen  of 
wall,  in  which  is  an  arched  door-way  surmount- 
ed by  a  coat  of  arms.  Probably,  however,  the 
second  of  these  buildings,  which  has  now  fallen 
into  ruins,  was  a  modern  addition,  the  other  be- 
ing the  ancient  body  of  the  house.  It  is  of  gray 
stone,  three  stories  high,  with  a  round  turret  at 
the  western  side,  which  rises  higher  than  the 
rest  by  one  flight  of  the  old  winding  stone  stair- 
case, and  has  a  little  square  battlement  and  ter- 
race at  the  top,  from  which  you  look  abroad  upon 
a  wide  landscape,  not  beautiful, perhaps,  but  broad 
and  breezy,  rich  fields  and  low  hills  and  vacant 
sea.  To  the  right  lies  the  village,  with  its  church 
built  upon  a  knoll  in  the  rich  plain,  and  its  houses, 
gray,  red,  and  blue,  as  the  topping  of  chill  bluish 
slate  or  rough -red  generous  tile  predominates, 
clinging  about  the  little  height.  Cornfields  wave 
and  nestle  round  this  centre  of  rural  population, 
and  behind  are  the  hills  of  Forfarshire,  and  a 
farther  line  of  the  Grampians,  half  seen  among 
the  mists.  The  softly  swelling  heights  of  the 
Lomonds  lie  in  the  nearer  distance,  and  in  the 


1  foreground  the  Eden  sweeps  darkly  blue,  with  a 
j  line  of  breakers  showing  the  bar  at  its  mouth, 
I  toward  the  low  sand-hills  and  stormy  waters  of 
j  St.  Andrews  Bay,  a  place  in  which  no  ship  likes 
to  find  itself;  while  over  the  low  sweep  of  the 
sands  St.  Andrews  itself  stands  misty  and  fine, 
its  long  line  of  cliff  And  tower  and  piled  houses 
ending  in  the  jagged  edge  of  the  ruined  castle, 
and  the  tall  mystery  of  St.  Rule's — the  square 
tower  which  baffles  archaeology.  Such  is  the 
scene,  rural  and  fresh  and  green,  with  a  some- 
what chill  tone  of  color,  and  many  a  token  of 
the  winds  in  the  bare  anatomy  and  shivering 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  with  no  great  amount 
of  beauty  to  boast  of:  yet  ever  full  of  attraction 
and  suggestion,  as  such  a  width  of  firmament, 
such  a  great  circle  of  horizon,  such  variety  of  sea 
and  land  and  hills  and  towers  must  ever  be. 

Through  the  door-way  in  the  wall,  which  is 
rich  with  rough  but  effective  ornamentation, 
boldly  cut  string-courses,  which  look  as  if  there 
might  once  have  been  some  kind  of  fortification 
to  be  supported,  you  enter  a  little  court,  from 
which  the  house  opens — a  square  court,  turfed 
and  green,  and  containing  a  well  and  an  old 
thorn-tree.  The  ruined  portion  of  the  house, 
roofless  and  mouldering,  is  on  the  east  side ;  the 
habitable  part  on  the  west,  an  oblong  block  of 
building ;  and  at  the  well,  on  the  day  when  this 
history  opens,  two  figures,  one  old,  one  young, 
both  full  in  the  gleam  of  westering  sunshine 
which  breaks  over  the  wall.  One- half  of  the 
court  is  in  deepest  shade,  but  this  all  bright,  so 
bright  that  the  girl  shades  her  eyes  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she  pumps  water  into 
the  old  woman's  pail,  who  stands  with  arms  a-kim- 
bo, shaking  her  head,  and  giving  vent  to  that  mur- 
mur of  remonstrative  disapproval,  inarticulate 
yet  very  expressive,  which  is  made  by  the  tongue 
against  the  palate. 

"  Tt-tt-tt,"  says  old  Bell.  "  If  ever  there  was 
a  masterful  miss  and  an  ill-willy,  and  ane  that 
will  have  her  ain  way!" 

"How  can  I  be  masterful  and  a  miss  too?" 
said  the  girl,  laughing.  Her  arm  grew  tired, 
however,  with  the  pumping,  and  she  left  off  be- 
fore the  vessel  was  half  full  ' '  There !"  she  said, 
' '  I'll  cry  on  Jeanie  to  do  the  rest  for  you.  I'm 
tired  now." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Margret !  but  you  need  not  cry 
upon  Jeanie.  I  am  fit  enough,  though  I'm  old, 
to  do  that  much  for  mysel'." 

"It's  the  sun  has  got  into  my  eyes,"  said  the 
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girl ;  and  she  strayed  away  into  the  shade,  and 
seated  herself  upon  a  heavy  old  wooden  chair 
that  had  been  placed  close  to  the  door.  The 
sun  would  not  have  seemed  unbearably  hot  to  any 
one  accustomed  to  his  wanner  sway ;  but  Mar- 
garet Leslie  was  not  used  to  overmuch  sunshine, 
and  what  she  called  the  glare  fatigued  her.  Such 
a  mild  glare  as  it  was — a  suffusion  of  soft  light, 
more  regretful  at  giving  so  little  than  triumphant 
in  delight  over  its  universal  victory!  It  had 
been  rainy  weather,  and  the  light  had  a  wistful 
suddenness  in  it,  like  a  smile  in  wet  eyes.  Mar- 
garet withdrew  into  the  shade.  She  was  a  girl 
of  seventeen  or  so,  the  only  daughter  of  this  old 
gray  house,  the  only  blossom  of  youth  about  it 
except  Jeanie  in  the  kitchen,  whom  she  did  not 
"  cry  on  "  to  help  old  Bell — not  so  much  because 
old  Bell  declined  the  help,  but  because  she  her- 
self forgot  next  moment  all  about  it.  Margaret 
had  no  idea  that  to  say  she  would  "cry  upon" 
Jeanie  was  not  the  best  English  in  the  world. 
She  was  as  entirely  and  honestly  of  the  soil  as 
her  maid  was ;  a  little  more  careful,  perhaps,  of 
her  dialect ;  not  "  broad  "  indeed,  in  her  use  of 
the  vernacular,  because  of  the  old  father  up- 
stairs, but  with  an  accent  which  would  make  a 
young  lady  of  Fife  of  the  present  day  shiver,  and 
a  proud  and  determined  aversion  to  the  "high 
English  "  which  only  disapproving  visitors  ever 
spoke — ladies  who  looked  with  alarm  upon  her, 
suggesting  schools  and  governesses.  Nowhere 
could  there  have  been  found  a  more  utterly  neg- 
lected girl  than  Margaret,  whom  nobody,  except 
old  Bell,  had  ever  taken  any  care  of,  all  her  life. 
Bell  had  been  very  careful  of  her — had  kept  her 
feet  warm  and  her  head  cool,  had  seen  that  she 
ate  her  porridge  all  the  mornings  of  her  child- 
hood, and  that  there  were  no  holes  in  her  stock- 
ings ;  but  what  more  could  Bell  do  ?  She  dis- 
coursed her  young  mistress  continually,  putting 
all  kinds  of  homely  wisdom  into  her  head ;  but 
she  could  not  teach  her  French,  or  to  play  the 
"piany,"  which  were  the  only  accomplishments 
of  which  Bell  was  even  aware. 

"  It's  no  my  fault,"  the  old  woman  said,  put- 
ting out  her  open  palms  with  a  natural  gesture 
of  mild  despair.  "  If  I  were  to  speak  till  I  was 
hoarse  (and  so  I  have),  what  would  that  do  to 
mend  the  maitter?  The  muister  he  turns  a 
deaf  ear,  though  I  was  to  charm  ever  so  wisely ; 
and  Miss  Margret  hersel'  —  oh,  Miss  Margret 
hersel',  if  she  could  learn  a'  that  a  young  leddy 
should,  in  twa  minutes  by  the  clock,  it  might  be 
done;  but  hold  her  to  one  thing  I  canna  —  it 
wants  somebody  with  more  authority  than  me ; 
and  a  bonny  creature  like  that,  and  with  a  fort- 
une coming  till  her  from  her  mother !  How  is 
she  ever  to  learn  the  piany,  or  a  word  but  broad 
Scots  out  here  ?" 

Little  Margaret  cared  for  such  lamentations. 
She  sat  softly  swinging  the  heavy  chair  against 
the  wall,  which  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
She  had  not  the  aspect  or  physiognomy  adapted 
for  a  hoyden;  her  features  were  small  and  re- 
fined; her  color  more  pale  than  warm,  lighted 
up  by  evanescent  rose-flushes,  but  never  brilliant; 
her  hair  singularly  fine  in  texture  and  abundant 
in  quantity,  but  of  no  tint  more  pronounced  than 
brown,  the  most  ordinary  and  commonplace  of 
shades.  Her  face  was  a  cloudy,  shadowy  little 
face,  but  possessed  by  a  smile  which  came  and 
went  in  the  suddenest  way,  brightening  her  and 


everything  about  her.  No  particular  art  of  the 
toilet  aided  or  hindered  the  prettiness  of  her  lit- 
tle slight  figure.  If  she  was  not  as  God  made 
her,  she  was  at  least  as  Miss  Buist  in  the  village 
made  her — in  a  dress  of  blue  serge,  as  near  the 
fashion  as  possible,  of  which  the  peculiarity  was 
that  it  was  rather  tight  where  it  ought  to  be  loose, 
and  loose  where  it  ought  to  be  tight.  But  Mar- 
garet's soul  had  not  been  awakened  to  the  point 
of  dress,  and  so  long  as  it  did  not  hurt,  she 
minded  little.  Her  shoes  were  made,  and 
strongly  made,  by  the  village  shoemaker ;  every- 
thing about  her  was  of  the  soil.  When  she  had 
swung  her  chair  to  the  wall,  she  let  it  drop  back 
again  to  its  place,  and  swallowed  a  little  yawn 
as  she  watched  the  water  brim  into  the  pail. 

"  What  will  I  do,  Bell  ?"  she  said.  "  What 
will  I  do  next,  Bell  ?" 

(If  any  one  thinks  that  Margaret  ought  to 
have  said,  "  What  shall  I  do?"  they  are  to  re- 
member that  this  is  not  how  we  use  our  verbs 
in  the  kingdom  of  Fife.) 

"Oh,  Miss  Margret !  if  you  would  but  do  one 
thing,  just  wan  thing,  without  changin'  for  wan 
hour  by  the  clock!" 

"  You've  been  saying  that  as  long  as  I  can 
mind.  You,  you  never  change,  and  that's  why 
I  like  to  be  aye  changing.  There  are  so  few 
things  to  do  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning's 
better  —  there's  something  in  the  air.  I'm  al- 
ways content  in  the  morning." 

"Eh  ay!  you're  very  content,  flichterin' about 
like  the  birds  among  the  trees,  wan  moment  on 
this  branch,  the  ither  on  that;  but  the  after- 
noon, Miss  Margret,  the  afternoon's  the  time  for 
rest — if  you've  been  doing  ony  thing  the  fore  part 
of  the  day." 

"  If  you  want  to  rest,"  said  Margaret ;  "  you, 
perhaps,  Bell,  that  are  getting  old,  and  papa — 
I've  seen  him  sleepin'.  Figure  such  a  tiling! 
Sleepin'!  with  the  sun  in  the  sky!" 

"1  can  figure  it  real  well, "said  Bell;  "it's 
no  often  a  poor  body  gets  the  chance :  but  just 
to  close  your  eyes  in  the  drowsy  time,  when  a's 
well  redd  up,  the  fire  burning  steady,  and  the 
kettle  near  the  boil,  and  pussy  bumming  by  your 
side,  ah,  that's  pleasant!  it's  a  kind  o'  glimmer 
o' heaven." 

"Heaven!  the  kettle  on  the  boil,  and  pussy 
— that's  a  funny  heaven, "said  Margaret,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Weel,  maybe  it's  ower  mateerial  an  image; 
but  we're  poor  fleshly  creatures;  and  I  was 
meaning  a  Sawbath  afternoon,  when  you've  come 
hame  from  the  kirk,  your  Bible  at  hand,  and  a' 
sae  quiet,"  said  Bell,  amending  her  first  flight. 
"Jeanie  stepping  saft  about  the  place,  waiting 
till  it's  time  to  mask  the  tea,  and  auld  John  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and  nothing  to  do  but 
to  thank  your  Maker  for  a'  his  mercies  and  think 
upon  the"  sermon— if  it  was  a  sound  sermon," 
Bell  added,  after  a  pause,  taking  up  her  pail ; 
"for  I  wouldna  say  they're  a'  of  the  kind  that 
ye  would  like  to  mind  and  think  upon  in  a  Saw- 
bath  afternoon  in  the  gloamin'.  Miss  Margret, 
what  do  you  say  to  run  up  the  stair  and  see  if 
your  papaw's  wanting  onything?  That  would 
aye  be  something  to  do. " 
"  "  Oh,  Bell,  if  you  only  had  more  imagination ! 
You  always  tell  me  to  run  and  see  if  papa  is 
wanting  anything :  and  he  never  wants  anything, 
except,  perhaps,  a  book  from  the  high  shelf, 
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where  they're  all  Greek,  and  I  have  to  climb  up 
upon  the  steps,  and  get  no  good." 

"And  whase  fault's  that?"  said  Bell,  re- 
proachfully. She  had  set  down  the  pail  again 
and  paused,  looking  with  mournful  eyes  at  the 
young  creature  seventeen  years  old,  who  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  herself.  "  Whase  fault's 
that  ?  Did  I  no  beg  ye  on  my  bended  knees  to 
learn  your  French  book?  —  a'  wee  words,  as 
easy !  I  could  have  learned  it  mysel' ;  and  then 
ye  would  have  had  a'  the  shelfs  and  a'  the  books 
open  to  you,  and  your  papaw's  learnin'  at  your 
finger's-end." 

"Do  you  think  French  and  Greek  are  the 
same?"  cried  Margaret.  "  Why,  they're  dif- 
ferent print  even — the  a  b  c  's  different;  they 
are  no  more  like  the  same  thing  than  you  and 
me." 

"I'm  no  saying  they're  just  the  same," said 
Bell,  a  little  discomfited.  "One  thing's  aye 
different  from  another.  When  I  was  learnin'  it 
was  aw,  bay,  say  that  they  learned  me,  no  clip- 
pit  and  short  like  your  English.  But  the  creat- 
ure kens  something  after  a',"  she  said  to  herself 
as  she  went  in-doors  with  her  pail.  "A  thing 
like  that,  with  a'  her  wits  about  her,  canna  be 
near  a  learned  man  without  learning  something. 
But  no  a  note  o'  the  piany!"  Bell  said,  with  a 
real  sense  of  humiliation.  For  that  want  what 
could  make  up? 

Margaret  was  left  alone  in  the  little  court,  and 
she  soon  tired  of  being  alone.  When  she  had 
remained  there  for  about  five  minutes,  watching 
the  sun  shine  upon  the  ruin  opposite  to  her,  and 
print  all  the  irregularities  of  the  wall  which  con-  ! 
nected  it  with  the  house  upon  the  broken  turf 
of  the  court,  she  got  up  suddenly  and  went  up- 
stairs. Musing  and  dreaming  were  the  only 
things  upon  which  she  could  spend  with  pleas- 
ure more  than  "twa  minutes  by  the  clock,"  as  ! 
Bell  said.  She  would  read,  indeed,  as  long  as  ; 
any  one  pleased,  but  that  was  an  unprofitable  \ 
exercise,  and  tended  to  nothing ;  for  what  was  ! 
it  all  but  foolish  stones  and  daft-like  poetry,  and  ] 
play-acting  and  nonsense?  These  things  were 
naught  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  in  the 
house  who  were  anxious  about  Margaret's  edu- 
cation. The  only  member  of  the  household  who 
took  no  thought  of  her  education  at  all  was  the 
master,  who  sat  up-stairs  in  solitary  state.  Even 
Jeanie,  the  handmaiden  in  the  kitchen,  was  very 
anxious  on  Miss  Peggy's  account.  She  wanted 
to  see  her  young  mistress  go  to  balls,  and  have 
pretty  dresses  from  Edinburgh,  and  enjoy  her- 
self. What  was  the  use  of  being  bonny  and 
young  if  you  stayed  aye  in  one  auld  house  and 
nobody  saw  ye?  Jeanie  asked  herself.  And 
this  was  a  question  which  much  disturbed  and 
occupied  her  mind.  Old  John,  too,  who  was 
Bell's  husband,  and  the  male  factotum,  as  she 
was  the  female,  had  his  anxieties  about  Miss 
Peggy.  When  she  began  to  want  to  have  pair- 
ties  and  young  folk  about  her,  what  should  they 
all  do?  John  demanded.  He  would  be  will- 
ing, and  so  would  Bell,  to  "put  themselves 
about "  to  the  utmost ;  but  what  was  to  be  done 
for  chiney  and  plate?  Wan  dozen  of  everything 
might  be  enough  for  the  family,  but  what  would 
that  do  for  a  pairty  ?  So  that  John's  mind  was 
disturbed  also.  But  old  Sir  Ludovic,  what  did 
he  mind  ?  Give  him  a  book,  and  ye  might  mine 
the  cellars,  and  throw  your  best  bomb-shells  at 


the  tower,  and  he  would  never  hear  ye.  Such 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  house. 

There  was  no  entrance-hall  in  this  primitive 
house ;  but  only  a  little  space  at  the  "  stair-foot," 
the  bottom  of  the  well  through  which  the  spiral 
staircase  wound  its  narrow  way ;  but  though  it 
was  dark,  and  the  twist  of  the  unprotected  steps 
a  little  alarming  to  a  stranger,  Margaret  ran  up 
as  lightly  as  a  bird.  At  about  half  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  flight  of  stairs  there  were  two 
doors  close  to  each  other,  forming  a  little  angle. 
One  of  these  Margaret  pushed  open  softly.  It 
led  into  a  long  room,  running  all  the  length  of 
the  building,  panelled  wherever  the  wall  was  vis- 
ible, and  painted  white,  as  in  a  French  house : 
one  side,  however,  was  covered  entirely  with  book- 
shelves. The  depth  of  the  recesses  in  which  the 
small  windows  were  embedded  showed  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.  One  at  each  end  and  one  in 
the  middle  were  all  that  lighted  the  long  room, 
two  or  three  others  which  had  belonged  to  the 
original  plan  having  been  blocked  up  on  account 
of  the  window  tax,  that  vexatious  impost.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  large  old  japanned 
screen,  stretched  almost  across  the  whole  breadth, 
and  dividing  it  into  two.  On  the  south  side, 
into  which  the  door  opened,  a  large  writing-ta- 
ble was  placed  upon  the  old  and  much -worn 
Turkey -carpet  which  covered  the  middle  of  the 
floor ;  and  seated  at  this,  but  with  his  back  to  the 
sunshine,  which  was  pouring  in,  sat  an  old  man 
in  a  chair,  reading.  The  window  behind  him 
and  the  window  in  the  side  each  poured  its 
stream  of  sunshine  between  the  deep  cuttings  of 
the  ancient  walls,  five  or  six  feet  thick,  but  nei- 
ther of  these  rays  of  warmth  and  light  touched 
this  solitary  inhabitant.  He  was  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  his  reading  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
door  open.  Margaret  came  in  behind  him  and 
stood  in  the  sunshine,  the  impersonation  of  youth 
— the  light  catching  her  at  all  points,  gleaming 
in  her  eyes,  bringing  color  to  her  cheek,  making 
her  collar  and  the  edge  of  white  round  her  hands 
blaze  against  the  darkness  of  her  dress.  But  no 
ray  touched  the  old  man  in  his  chair.  He  was 
as  still  as  if  he  had  been  cut  out  of  gray  marble, 
his  face  motionless,  the  movement  of  his  eyes  as 
he  read,  the  unfrequent  movement  necessary  to 
turn  the  page,  being  all  the  sign  of  life  about  him. 
The  book  he  was  reading  was  a  large  old  folio, 
propped  up  upon  a  sort  of  reading-desk  in  front 
of  him.  A  large  wide  garment,  something  be- 
tween a  long  coat  and  a  dressing-gown,  of  dark- 
colored  and  much -worn  velvet,  and  wrapped 
round  his  thin  person,  gave  it  some  dignity ;  and 
he  wore  a  little  black  velvet  skull-cap,  which  made 
his  fine  head  and  thin  white  locks  imposing. 
Margaret  stood  breathless,  making  no  sound  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  suddenly,  "You  look 
like  Archimage  in  the  cave,  papa!" 

The  old  man  made  a  faint  movement  of  sur- 
prise ;  a  wrinkle  of  impatience  came  into  his 
forehead,  a  momentary  smile  to  his  lip.  "Yes, 
yes,  my  little  Peggy ;  go  and  play,"  he  said. 
She  stood  for  a  moment  behind  him,  hesitating, 
looking  round  her  with  eager  eyes  in  search  of 
something,  anything,  to  interest  her.  She  was 
neither  surprised  nor  wounded  to  find  herself 
thus  summarily  disposed  of:  she  was  used  to 
it.  Finally,  seeing  nothing  likely  to  interest  her, 
Margaret  turned  lightly  away,  and  disappeared 
through  a  second  door  which  was  close  to  the  one 
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by  which  she  had  entered.  This  brought  her 
into  a  small  rounded  room,  with  one  window,  a 
little  white-panelled  Scotch-French  boudoir,  with 
a  high  mantel-piece  and  small  antique  furniture 
— a  little  square  of  Turkey-carpet  on  the  floor, 
a  pretty  old  marquetry  cabinet,  and  some  high- 
backed  chairs  of  the  same  covered  with  brocaded 
silk  from  some  great-grandmother's  gown.  Mar- 
garet knew  nothing  about  the  value  of  these  old 
furnishings.  She  thought  the  walnut-wood  ta- 
ble, with  its  elaborate  clustered  legs,  a  much  finer 
article,  though  it  was  often  in  her  way.  There 
were  some  old  pictures  on  the  walls,  some  books, 
and  more  ornament  and  grace  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  house  put  together.  What  did  Mar- 
garet care?  She  sang  an  old  tune  to  herself, 
drumming  with  her  fingers  upon  the  window-sill, 
and  thinking  what  she  should  do.  Then  she 
drew  open  a  drawer  in  the  cabinet  and  took  from 
it  some  old  fancy-work,  faded  but  fine,  with  a 
bundle  of  wools  and  silks  in  the  same  condition. 
It  was  the  relic  of  some  old  lady's  industry  (Lady 
Jean,  old  Bell  said  ;  but  how  should  she  know  ?) 
which  had  been  found  in  one  of  the  periodical 
routings  out  of  old  presses  and  drawers  in  which 
Margaret  delighted.  The  linen  on  which  the 
work  was  half  done  was  yellow  and  the  colors 
faded,  but  it  had  struck  the  girl's  fancy,  and  she 
had  carried  it  off  with  her  to  finish  (this  time  a 
hundred  years,  Bell  said,  satirically).  Margaret 
took  it  out  now  and  laid  it  on  the  table ;  then 
she  went  flying  up  the  stone  stairs,  and  all  over 
the  rooms,  to  find  her  thimble  and  her  scissors, 
which  were  not  to  be  found. 

And  while  she  tries  to  find  these,  what  can  we 
do  better  than  let  the  reader  know  who  old  Sir 
Ludovic  was,  and  how  he  came  to  have  so  young 
a  child  ?  Margaret's  foot  flying  up-stairs,  and 
the  sound  she  made  of  doors  and  drawers  open- 
ing, and  now  an  impatient  exclamation  (for  the 
way  thimbles  hide  themselves  and  refuse  to  be 
found !)  and  now  a  little  snatch  of  song,  was  all 
that  was  audible  in  the  still  old  house.  Bell  and 
John  and  Jeanie  in  the  kitchen  had  their  cracks, 
indeed,  as  they  took  their  tea ;  but  sounds  did 
not  travel  easily  up  the  spiral  stair,  and  the  long 
room  with  its  one  inhabitant  was  as  void  of  all 
movement  as  was  the  vacant  little  white-panelled 
chamber  with  Lady  Jean's  old  work  thrown  on 
the  table.  All  silence,  languor,  stillness ;  and  yet 
one  creature  in  the  house  to  whom  stillness  was 
as  death. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  Leslies  had  been  settled  at  EaiTs-hall 
since  before  the  memory  of  man.  Now  they 
were  related  to  other  Leslies  in  Fife ;  and  out  of 
it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  But  this  family  it- 
self was  old  enough  to  have  carried  any  amount 
of  honors,  much  less  the  poor  baronetcy  which 
was  all  it  had  got  out  of  the  sometimes  lavish 
hand  of  fame.  The  family  was  old  enough  to 
have  supported  a  dukedom,  but  not  rich  enough. 
Sir  Lndovic  had  got  but  a  moderate  fortune  from 
his  father,  and  that  which  he  would  transmit  to 
his  son  would  be  considerably  less  than  moder- 
ate. Indeed,  it  was  not  worth  calling  a  fortune 
at  all.  When  the  Baronet  began  his  life,-the 
policy  was  a  real  policy,  a  pretty  small  park 
enough,  with  its  girdle  of  hardy  trees.  No  tur- 


nip-field then  thrust  its  plebeian  presence  and 
odor  between  the  house  and  its  own  woods ;  the 
garden  was  kept  up  with  care,  the  other  part  of 
the  house  was  still  habitable  and  inhabited,  and 
the  greatest  people  in  the  country  did  not  scorn 
to  dine  and  dance  in  the  rooms  so  well  adapted 
for  either  purpose.  But  of  all  these  good  things, 
the  rooms  and  old  Sir  Ludovic  were  all  that  re- 
mained. He  had  not  done  any  particular  harm 
at  any  time,  nor  had  he  wasted  his  means  in  lav- 
ish living,  and  nobody  was  so  much  surprised 
as  he  when  his  money  was  found  to  have  been 
spent.  "What  have  1  done  with  it?"  he  had 
asked  all  his  life.  But  nobody  could  tell ;  he 
had  no  expensive  tastes  — indeed,  he  had  no 
tastes  at  all,  except  for  books,  and  his  own  libra- 
ry was  a  very  good  one.  It  was  true,  he  had  in- 
dulged in  three  wives  and  three  families,  which 
was  inconsiderate,  but  each  of  the  wives  had, 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  her  respective  children, 
possessed  something  of  her  own.  Time  went 
and  came,  however,  taking  these  ladies  away  in 
succession,  but  leaving  Sir  Ludovic  still  in  his 
great  high-backed  chair,  older,  but  otherwise  not 
much  different  from  what  he  had  ever  been. 
The  eldest  son,  also  called  Ludovic,  was  the 
only  one  now  surviving  of  the  first  marriage.  He 
was  a  man  of  forty-five,  with  a  family  of  his 
own;  a  hard-working  lawyer  in  Edinburgh,  with 
no  great  income  to  keep  up  his  position,  and  lit- 
tle disposed  to  welcome  the  burden  of  his  fa- 
ther's little  title  when  it  should  come.  A  baron- 
etcy, and  an  old  house  altogether  uninhabitable 
by  a  family,  and  entirely  out  of  modern  fashion — 
what  should  he  make  of  these  additions  when 
his  father  died  ?  He  had  made  his  own  way  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been  a  poor  school-master's 
son,  instead  of  the  heir  of  an  ancient  and  impor- 
tant family.  He  could  not  even  take  his  chil- 
dren home  to  the  old  place,  or  give  them  any 
associations  with  it,  for  there  was  no  room  at 
Earl's-hall.  "Your  father  might  as  well  be  in 
Russia,"  his  wife  sometimes  said  when  she  want- 
ed a  change  for  a  little  boy  who  was  delicate. 
And  privately,  Mr.  Leslie  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  sell  the  place,  though  it  had  been  so  long  in 
the  family,  when  Sir  Ludovic  died. 

Of  the  second  family  there  were  two  remain- 
ing, two  daughters,  one  of  whom  had  been  mar- 
ried and  had  settled  in  England ;  the  other,  who 
had  not  married,  living  with  her.  They  were 
twins,  and  some  five  years  younger  than  their 
elder  brother.  And  neither  did  they  come  often 
to  Earl's-hall.  The  same  objection  was  in  ev- 
erybody's way — there  was  no  room  for  them. 
And  Sir  Ludovic  disliked  letter-writing.  They 
came  occasionally  to  see  their  father,  and  to  hold 
up  their  hands  and  shake  their  heads  at  the  way 
in  which  little  Margaret  was  being  brought  up. 
But  what  could  these  ladies  do  ?  To  live  at 
Earl's-hall  was  impossible,  and  to  go  and  stay 
in  a  little  cottage  in  the  Kirkton,  all  for  the  sake 
of  a  small  step-sister,  and  without  even  any  se- 
curity that  they  could  really  be  of  any  use  to 
her,  was  something  more  of  a  test  than  their 
lukewarm  family  affection  could  bear.  And  they 
hesitated  about  recommending  a  governess;  for 
with  an  old  gentleman  so  much  addicted  to 
marriage,  who  could  tell  what  might  happen  ? 
Though  he  was  seventy-five,  he  was  the  same 
man  as  ever,  and  very  fascinating  when  he  chose 
to  exert  himself ;  and  to  have  a  new  Lady  Les- 
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lie  would  be  a  still  greater  horror  than  to  have 
a  young  rustic  for  a  step-sister.  And  then  the 
child  would  be  rich.  It  does  not  require  much 
learning,  as  Mrs.  Hardcastle  says,  to  spend  fif- 
teen hundred  a  year. 

So  that  Margaret  was  left  alone.  Her  moth- 
er had  been  the  richest  of  all  Sir  Ludovic's  wives. 
She  had  been  —  more  wonderful  still  —  a  young 
beauty,  courted  and  flattered,  and  how  it  was 
that  she  passed  over  all  her  younger  admirers 
and  fixed  upon  a  man  of  fifty-five,  a  poor  old 
Scotch  baronet,  nobody  could  divine.  But  she 
did  so,  and  came  home  with  him  to  EaiTs-hall, 
and  brightened  it  a  while  with  her  youth  and 
her  wealth,  and  would  have  done  wonders  for 
the  old  house.  Nothing  less  had  been  intended 
than  to  rebuild  the  ruin,  though  Sir  Ludovic 
himself  discouraged  this,  as  the  house,  he  re- 
minded her,  must  pass  into  other  hands.  But 
poor  Lady  Leslie's  fine  projects  came  to  a  pre- 
mature end,  by  means  of  a  bad  cold  which  she 
caught  just  after  her  little  girl  was  born.  She 
died,  and  the  last  gleam  of  prosperity  died  away 
with  her.  Margaret,  it  was  true,  was  rich,  and 
the  allowance  her  trustees  made  her  was  no  small 
help  even  now  to  the  impoverished  household ; 
though,  indeed,  the  trouble  these  trustees  gave, 
her  father  thought,  was  more  than  the  money 
was  worth.  They  wrote  to  Sir  Ludovic  about 
her  education  till  he  was  roused  to  swear  at, 
though  not  to  profit  by,  the  perpetual  remon- 
strance. 

"  Education !  what  would  they  have  at  her 
age?  A  mere  child,"  he  said. 

"Eh,  Sir  Ludovic!  but  she's  sixteen,"  Bell 
said,  who  was  the  only  one  in  the  house  who 
ever  ventured  to  keep  up  an  argument  with  her 
old  master. 

'•  Pshaw!"  the  old  man  said  ;  for  what  is  six- 
teen to  seventy-five?  And  besides,  did  he  not 
see  her  before  him  a  slim  stripling  of  a  girl,  flit- 
ting about  in  perpetual  motion,  a  singing  voice, 
a  dancing  step,  a  creature  never  in  the  same 
place,  as  Bell  said,  for  "  twa  minutes  by  the 
clock?"  What  does  that  kind  of  small  thing 
want  with  education  ?  Sir  Ludovic  liked  her 
better  without  it,  and  so  perhaps  would  most 
people ;  for  are  not  the  fresh  wonder,  curiosity, 
and  intelligent  ignorance  of  a  child  its  most  cap- 
tivating qualities?  If  we  could  but  venture  to 
take  the  good  of  them  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  no  thought  of  what  the  child  will  say  to  us 
when  it  ceases  to  be  a  child !  Sir  Ludovic  had 
this  courage.  He  did  not  think  much  of  his  du- 
ties to  Margaret.  She  had  duties  to  him — to  be 
always  pretty  and  cheerful,  not  to  speak  too 
broad  Scotch,  to  get  his  books  down  for  him 
when  he  wanted  them,  to  put  everything  ready 
on  his  table,  pens,  pencils,  and  note-book,  in  case 
lie  should  want  to  write  something  (which  he 
never  did),  and  to  be  neat  and  in  order  at  meal- 
times. In  this  one  particular  he  certainly  did 
his  duty.  Margaret  had  not  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing untidy,  which  is  allowed  to  most  neglected 
heroines.  Sir  Ludovic  required  scrupulous  neat- 
ness, hair  that  shone,  and  garments  that  were 
spotless,  and  ribbons  as  fresh  as  the  day.  Should 
not  we  all  like  just  such  a  creature  about  us,  fail- 
as  a  new-blown  rose,  with  a  voice  so  toned  and 
harmonious,  a  step  with  rhythm  in  it,  a  pair  of 
eyes  running  over  with  understanding  and  inter- 
est, and  no  education  to  speak  of?  If  only  the 


creature  would  not  arise  upon  us  after  and  up- 
braid us  for  its  want  of  knowledge!  But  of  this 
risk  Sir  Ludovic  never  dreamed.  She  could 
read,  he  supposed,  for  he  saw  her  reading;  and 
she  could  write,  he  knew,  for  he  had  seen  her  do 
it.  What  could  they  want  more? 

Thus  they  lived,  not  uncontented,  from  year 
to  year.  No  one  told  Margaret  to  read,  but  she 
did  so,  perhaps  with  all  the  more  pleasure  be- 
cause nobody  told  her.  She  read  all  the  best 
poetry  that  is  written  in  English,  and  a  great 
deal  that  was  not  the  best.  She  was  so  great 
in  history  that  she  had  been  a  Lancastrian  and 
taken  an  active,  even  violent,  part  on  the  side  of 
her  namesake,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  as  long  as  she 
could  remember — a  more  violent  part  even  than 
she  took  for  Queen  Mary,  though  to  that  also 
she  was  bound  as  a  true  Scot.  She  had  read 
Clarendon  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  Burton 
on  "  Melancholy  "  (not  caring  much  for  that)  and 
an  old  translation  of  Froissart,  and  "Paul  and 
Virginia, "and  Madame  Cottin's  "Elizabeth," 
and  "Don  Quixote, "all  in  translations  ;  so  that 
her  range  was  tolerably  wide;  and  everything 
came  natural  to  Margaret,  the  great  and  the 
small.  Needless  to  say  that  all  Sir  Walter  was 
hers  by  nature,  as  what  well-conditioned  Scots 
person  of  seventeen  has  not  possessed  our  home- 
lier Shakspeare  from  his  or  her  cradle  ?  Wheth- 
er she  loved  best  the  Spanish  Don,  or  Lord  Falk- 
land, or  Sir  Kenneth  in  the  "Talisman,"  was  not 
to  her  mind  perfectly  clear.  In  this  respect  she 
was  not  so  sure  about  Shakspeare.  His  lovers 
and  heroes  did  not  satisfy  her  youthful  require- 
ments ;  she  loved  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  Faulcon- 
bridge,  and  Benedick,  but  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
about  the  relations  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia, 
naturally  standing  by  her  own  side,  and  thinking 
that  poor  maiden  badly  used :  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  spell  of  story  was  still  strong 
upon  her,  though  the  poetry  went  to  her  head  all 
the  same.  These  were  the  books  Sir  Ludovic  saw 
her  reading — but  he  took  no  notice  and  no  over- 
sight. He  did  not  think  of  her  at  all  as  a  re- 
sponsible creature  to  be  affected  one  way  or  other 
by  what  she  read,  or  as  undergoing  any  process 
of  training  for  the  future.  The  future !  what  is 
that  nt  seventy-five?  especially  to  a  man  who 
amiably  and  without  evil  intention  has  always 
found  himself  the  centre  of  the  world !  It  is  like 
the  future  of  a  child — to-morrow.  He  did  not 
want  to  pry  any  further.  What  was  to  come, 
would  come  without  any  intervention  of  his. 
Had  his  child  been  penniless,  probably  he  would 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  remember  that  in 
all  probability  (as  he  expressed  it)  she  would  sur- 
vive him.  But  she  was  rich,  and  where  was  the 
nee'd  of  thinking  ?  The  great  thing  was  that 
there  was  no  room.  The  bedrooms  in  the  house 
were  so  few.  Where  could  they  put  a  governess, 
he  asked  Bell ;  and  even  Bell,  though  full  of  re- 
sources, could  not  reply.  There  was  one  good- 
sized  room  which  Sir  Ludovic  himself  occupied, 
and  another  quaint  small  panelled  chamber  in 
which  Margaret  was  very  snug  and  cosy,  but  be- 
yond these  scarcely  any  bedchamber  in  the  house 
was  in  a  proper  state  of  repair.  What  could  any 
one  sny  against  so  evident  a  fact?  "We  could 
dine  fifty  folk, "Bell  said,  half  proudly, half  sad- 
ly, "and  we  could  gie  a  grand  ball  after  that  up 
the  stair ;  but  pit  up  one  single  gentleman  that  is 
no  very  particular,  that's  all  we  could  do  beside." 
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It  was  a  curious  state  of  affairs.  The  two  long 
rooms,  one  above  the  other,  were  the  whole 
house. 

Of  the  wealth  which  Margaret  was  to  inherit, 
she  knew  absolutely  nothing.  There  was  a  house 
"  in  England,"  a  vague  description  which  the  girl 
had  never  much  inquired  into,  seeing  that  till  her 
twenty-first  birthday  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
she  would  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
In  the  mean  time  it  served  a  very  pleasant  pur- 
pose in  her  life.  It  was  the  scene  of  so  many 
dreams  and  visions  of  that  future  which  was 
everything  to  Margaret,  that  it  could  not  be  said 
to  be  an  unknown  place.  She  built  it  and  fur- 
nished it,  and  planted  trees  and  invented  glades 
about  the  unrevealed  place,  such  as  in  reality  it 
could  not  boast  of.  Everything  that  she  thought 
most  beautiful  in  her  small  experience  of  things, 
or  which  she  found  in  her  considerable  experi- 
ence of  books,  she  placed  in  this  distant  man- 
sion, where  all  manner  of  pleasant  verdure  was, 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  green  lawns,  and  abundant  foli- 
age, and  sunshine  such  as  never  shone  in  Fife. 
She  made  pictures  of  it,  and  dreamed  dreams, 
but  no  troublesome  dash  of  reality  disturbed  the 
vision.  She  was  the  lady  of  the  manor,  a  title 
which  pleased  her  fancy  hugely,  and  which  she 
wove  into  many  a  fancy  ;  but  it  was  all  as  vision- 
ary as  if  she  had  found  the  Grange  in  a  novel 
and  appropriated  it. 

If  anything  could  have  been  more  unlike  an 
English  manor-house  than  the  quaint  old  dwell- 
ing in  which  her  childhood  had  been  passed,  it 
was  the  dreams  Margaret  wove  of  her  future 
home.  Claude  Melnotte's  palace  was  more  like 
that  sunshiny  fancy.  No  castle  in  Spain  or  in 
the  air  was  ever  more  unreal.  There  wants  no 
education  to  teach  a  girl  how  to  dream,  and  the 
less  she  knows,  so  much  the  more  gorgeous  and 
delightful  becomes  the  imagination.  But  nat- 
urally this  was  a  branch  of  her  training  totally 
unknown  to  everybody  connected  with  her.  Sir 
Ludovic  knew  a  great  deal,  but  had  not  a  no- 
tion of  that  branch  of  human  effort;  neither.it 
may  well  be  supposed,  did  Bell,  though  her  in- 
stincts were  clearer.  When  she  saw  her  young 
mistress  sit  abstracted,  her  eyes  far  away,  a  half 
smile  on  her  lips,  Bell  knew  that  there  must  be 
something  going  on  within  the  small  head. 
What  was  it  ?  There  were  no  young  men,  or,  as 
Bell  called  them,  "lauds,"  about  that  could  have 
caught  her  youthful  eye.  Bell  knew  that  the 
romance  of  life  begins  early,  and  had  some  glim- 
mering of  recollection  that  before  any  "lauds" 
appear  on  the  horizon  in  reality,  there  are  flut- 
ters of  anticipation  in  maiden  souls,  dreams  of 
being  wooed  like  the  rest,  "  respectit  like  "the 
lave."  But  Margaret  had  seen  none  of  the  rural 
wooings  which  are  a  recognized  institution  in 
Scotland,  those  knocks  at  the  window  and  whis- 
pers at  the  door,  which  add  the  charm  of  mys- 
tery to  the  never-ending  romance.  Bell  had 
taken  care  even  that  Jeanie's  "laud"  and  his 
evening  visits  should  be  kept  out  of  the  young 
lady's  notice.  But  then,  if  it  was  not  the  glim- 
mer of  poetic  love  that  flickered  on  the  horizon, 
what  was  it?  And  except  Bell,  and  perhaps 
Jeanic,  no  one  had  noticed  the  soft  abstracted 
look  that  sometimes  stole  into  Margaret's  eves, 
or  knew  her  capacity  for  dreams.  Mr.  Leslie, 
when  he  came,  took  but  little  notice  of  his  step- 


sister. He  had  a  daughter  who  was  older  than 
she,  indeed  Margaret  had  become  a  great-aunt, 
to  the  amusement  of  everybody,  during  the  pre- 
vious winter.  Her  brother  took  very  little  no- 
tice of  her.  When  he  looked  at  her,  he  breathed 
a  private  thanksgiving  that  she  was  provided 
for,  and  would  not  be  an  additional  burden  upon 
him  when  his  father  died.  It  was  only  when 
Sir  Ludovic  was  ill  or  in  difficulty,  that  Mr.  Les- 
lie came,  and  the  reflection,  "Thank  Heaven  I 
have  not  the  lassie  to  think  of,"  was  the  fore- 
most sentiment  in  his  breast.  He  had  plenty 
of  his  own  to  exhaust  all  the  fund  of  interest  ill 
his  heart.  She  had  no  business  ever  to  have 
been,  this  young  creature  whose  presence  in  the 
old  house  made  a  certain  difference  naturally  in 
all  the  arrangements;  but,  being  there,  the  chief 
fact  was  this  fortunate  one  that  she  was  pro- 
vided for.  So  far  as  Margaret  was  concerned, 
this  was  the  only  thing  in  his  thoughts. 

As  for  Mrs.  iiellingham  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Leslie,  they  lived  a  long  way  from  Fife.  They 
were  ladies  who  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  spent 
all  they  had  to  spend  in  making  their  life  pleas- 
ant. Mrs.  Bellingham  was  childless,  and  a 
widow,  so  that  her  married  life  did  not  count  for 
much,  though  she  herself  regarded  the  elevation 
it  gave  her  with  much  contentment.  Now  and 
then,  instead  of  going  to  Switzerland  or  the  Ital- 
ian lakes,  they  would  come  to  Scotland,  making 
expeditions  into  the  Highlands,  and  preserving 
everywhere  their  character  as  British  tourists. 
Once  there  had  been  some  question  between 
them  of  inviting  Margaret  to  accompany  them 
on  one  of  these  expeditions,  which  it  was  thought 
might  do  her  good  and  improve  her  manners, 
and  give  her  a  little  acquaintance  with  the  world. 
But  on  more  mature  reflection,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  maid  whom  the  two  ladies  shared 
between  them,  when  on  their  travels,  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  undertake  the  packing  and 
toilet  of  a  third. 

"Many  a  girl  would  be  glad  to  give  a  little 
assistance  herself  rather  than  trouble,  for  tho 
chance  of  such  a  treat,"  Miss  Leslie  said,  who 
was  the  weak-minded  sister;  "and  in  that  way 
I  really  think  we  might  manage — if  dear  Mar- 
garet was  a  sensible  girl." 

"  Margaret  is  not  a  sensible  girl,  and  we 
could  not  manage  at  all,  and  I  won't  have  For- 
rester put  about,"  Mrs.  Bellingham  said, who  took 
the  management  of  everything  upon  her.  "Be- 
sides, a  girl — she  would  be  an  endless  trouble 
to  you  and  me.  We  should  have  to  change  our 
route  to  let  her  see  this  thing  and  that  thing, 
and  you  would  be  afraid  she  did  not  enjoy  her- 
self, and  the  Lord  knows  what  besides.  There 
are  many  things  in  conversation  even  that  have 
to  be  stopped  before  a  girl.  No,  no ;  it  would 
never  do." 

And  thus  one  hope  for  Margaret's  improve- 
ment came  to  an  end.  A  similar  failure  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time  in  Edinburgh. 
When  Mrs.  Ludovic  got  that  German  governes*, 
who  was  at  once  her  pride  and  her  dread,  she 
was  so  much  affected  by  the  grandeur  and  su- 
periority as  to  suggest  an  arrangement  to  her 
husband  by  which  his  little  sister  might  be  ben- 
efited. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  we,  who  have  such 
advantages,  ought,  perhaps,  to  share  them  a  lit- 
tle witli  others  that  are  not  so  well  off.  There 
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is  little  Margaret  at  the  Hall.  What  do  you 
think  ?  Sir  Ludovic  might  send  her  to  us  to 
share  the  children's  lessons.  Fiaulein  is  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  and  a  little  help  with  her  salary 
would  be  no  harm.  And  if  Margaret  had  six 
months  with  our  girls,  it  would  do  her  a  great 
deal  of  good  ;  if  it  was  only  to  learn  German — " 

"What  does  she  want  with  German?  What 
good  would  it  do  her  to  learn  German  ?"  said 
Ludovic,  testily. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  Ludovic,  that's  not  an  easy 
question.  I  never  thought  you  were  one  to  ask 
for  an  immediate  result.  I  am  sure  you  all  say 
learning  anything  is  an  advantage,  whether  the 
thing  they  learn  is  any  use  or  not.  I  do  not 
always  see  it  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie;  "but 
many  is  the  time  I've  heard  you  all  say  so.  And 
if  we  could  do  Margaret  a  good  turn,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  something  on  our  own  ex- 
penses— " 

"Do  Margaret  a  good  turn!  I  do  not  see 
what  claim  she  has  on  me.  She  has  plenty  of 
people  to  look  after  her  if  they  would  do  their 
duty.  Trustees  of  her  money,  and  her  mother's 
relations,  not  to  speak  of  my  father  himself,  who 
lias  plenty  of  energy  left  when  you  cross  him. 
Indeed,  if  you  come  to  that,  Jane  and  Grace  are 
nearer  to  her  than  1. " 

"Because  the  second  is  nearer  the  third  than 
the  first  is,"  Mrs.  Ludovic  said,  who  had  some 
sense  of  humor.  But  she  added,  "Well!  I 
never  made  any  attempt  to  fathom  you  Leslies 
but  I  was  baffled.  I  think  there  was  never  a 
set  of  people  like  you.  I  hope  I'll  never  be  so 
left  to  myself  as  to  try  again." 

"  We  Leslies !  The  most  of  the  Leslies  now- 
adays are  your  own  bairns." 

"That's  true,  and  more's  the  pity,"  said  the 
lady,  discharging  an  arrow  as  she  went  away. 

And  thus  another  attempt  to  do  something 
for  Margaret  came  to  nothing.  Everything  fail- 
ed. It  was  nobody's  business,  perhaps.  The 
trustees  were  strangers  who  did  not  know.  Her 
father  was  old,  and  did  not  care  to  be  troubled, 
and  liked  her  best  as  she  was.  Her  brothers 
and  sisters,  what  had  they  to  do  with  it?  They 
were  not  their  little  sister's  keeper.  So  between 
them  all  she  was  left  to  grow  as  she  pleased,  like 
a  flower  or  a  weed,  nobody  responsible  for  her, 
whatever  might  happen.  Even  a  School  Board, 
had  there  been  one  in  the  parish,  what  right 
would  it  have  had  to  interfere  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

MARGARET  searched  a  whole  half- hour  for 
her  thimble,  which  was  found  at  the  end  of  that 
time  in  the  pocket  of  a  dress  which  she  had  not 
worn  for  a  week  ;  but  when  she  had  found  it,  she 
no  longer  thought  of  Lady  Jean's  work.  That 
purpose  had  faded  altogether  from  her  mind. 
She  forgot  even  what  she  wanted  the  thimble 
for,  and  being  seized  with  a  sudden  fancy  for 
remedying  the  disorder  of  her  drawers,  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  do  so,  with  a  zeal  more  fer- 
vent than  discreet ;  for  as  soon  as  she  had  turn- 
ed the  top  drawer  out,  scattering  all  her  light 
possessions,  her  collars  and  ribbons  and  bits  of 
lace,  out  upon  her  bed,  she  was  summoned  by 
the  bell  for  dinner,  and  thought  of  them  no 


more.  Margaret  hastily  arranged  her  hair,  put 
on  a  bit  of  fresh  ribbon,  and  rushed  down- stairs  ; 
for  to  keep  Sir  Ludovic  waiting  was  a  sin  beyond 
excuse.  On  the  other  side  of  the  great  japanned 
screen  which  divided  the  room  into  two,  stood 
the  table,  laid  with  scrupulous  care,  and  served 
by  John  in  his  rusty  but  trim  and  sober  "  blacks," 
with  a  gravity  that  would  not  have  misbecome 
an  archbishop.  Sir  Ludovic  had  put  down  his 
book,  he  had  washed  his  hands,  and  he  was 
ready.  He  stood  dignified  and  serious,  almost 
as  serious  as  John  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  by  the  edge  of  the  screen.  J'aifailli  at- 
tendre  might  be  read  in  the  curve  above  his  eye- 
brows ;  and  yet  he  received  his  erring  child 
with  perfect  temper,  which  was  more  than  could 
be  said  for  John,  who  gloomed  at  her  from  un- 
der his  heavy  eyebrows. 

"Oh,  papa,  I  am  sorry,"  Margaret  began. 
"I  was  busy — " 

"  If  you  were  busy,  that  is  no  reason  for  be- 
ing sorry ;  but  you  should  not  forget  hours — they 
are  our  best  guide  in  life,"  said  her  father.  But 
he  was  not  angry ;  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  in,  handing  her  to  her  seat  with  stately 
ceremony.  This  daily  ceremonial,  which  Mar- 
garet hated,  and  would  have  done  anything  to 
avoid,  was  the  means  by  which  Sir  Ludovic  every 
day  made  his  claim  of  high-breeding  and  unfor- 
gotten  courtliness  of  demeanor,  in  presence  of 
men  and  angels.  Whosoever  might  think  he 
had  forgotten  what  was  due  to  his  daughter  as  a 
young  lady  and  a  Leslie,  and  what  was  due  to 
himself  as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  not  a 
modern  man  of  no  manners,  here  was  his  an- 
swer. John  looked  on  at  this  solemnity  with 
gloomy  interest;  but  Margaret  hated  it.  She 
reddened  all  over  her  youthful  countenance,  brow 
and  throat.  Between  the  two  old  men  she 
moved,  passive  but  resentful,  to  her  seat,  and 
slid  into  it  the  moment  her  father  released  her, 
with  ungrateful  haste  to  get  done  with  the  disa- 
greeable ceremony.  They  were  "  making  a  fool 
of  her,"  Margaret  thought.  Though  it  occurred 
every  evening,  she  never  got  less  impatient  of 
this  formula.  Then  Sir  Ludovic  took  his  own 
place.  He  was  not  tall,  but  of  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, now  that  he  was  fully  visible.  In  the 
other  half  of  the  room,  where  all  his  work  was 
done,  he  sat  invariably  with  his  back  to  the 
light.  But  here  he  was  fully  revealed.  His 
white  locks  surrounded  a  fine  and  remarkable 
face,  in  which  every  line  seemed  drawn  on  ivory. 
He  had  no  color  save  in  his  lips,  and  the  won- 
derful undimmed  dark  eyes,  darkly  lashed  and 
eyebrowed,  which  shone  in  all  the  lustre  of 
youth.  With  those  eyes  Sir  Ludovic  could  do 
anything — "wile  a  bird  from  the  tree,"  old  Bell 
said ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  his  eyes  which  had  be- 
guiled Margaret's  mother,  and  brought  her  to 
this  old-world  place.  But  Margaret  was  used 
to  them ;  perhaps  she  had  not  that  adoring  love 
for  her  father  which  many  girls  have;  and  es- 
pecially at  dinner,  after  the  little  ceremony  we 
have  recorded,  she  was  more  than  indifferent  to, 
she  was  resentful  of  his  attractions.  At  that 
nge  he  might  have  known  better  than  "  to  make 
a  fool,"  before  John,  day  after  day,  of  his  little 
girl. 

This  day,  however,  the  dinner  went  on  har- 
moniously enough  ;  for  Margaret  never  ventured 
to  show  her  resentment,  except  by  the  sudden 
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angry  flush,  which  her  father  took  for  sensitive- 
ness and  quickly  moved  feeling.  He  talked  to 
her  a  little  with  hind  condescension,  as  to  a 
child. 

"You  were  busy,  you  said;  let  us  hear,  my 
little  Peggy,  what  the  busy-ness  was." 

"I  was  doing— a  great  many  things,  papa." 

"Ah  !  people  who  do  a  great  many  things  all 
at  once  are  apt  to  get  into  confusion.  I  would 
do  one  thing,  just  one  thing  at  a  time,  my  Peg- 
gy, if  I  were  a  little  girl." 

"Papa!"  said  Margaret,  with  another  wave 
of  color  passing  over  her,  "indeed,  if  you  would 
look  at  me,  you  would  see  that  I  am  not  a  little 
girl." 

"Yes,  you  have  grown  a  great  deal  lately,  my 
dear.  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  hard  to  teach 
an  old  person  like  myself  where  babyhood  ends. 
You  see,  I  like  to  think  that  you  are  a  little  girl. 
Eh,  John  ?  we  like  something  young  in  the 
house ;  the  younger  the  better — " 

"No  me,  Sir  Ludovic,"  said  John. 

He  was  very  laconic,  wasting  no  words ;  and 
Margaret  felt  that  he  disapproved  of  her  youth 
altogether.  But  this  restored  her  to  herself,  and 
she  laughed.  For  John,  though  morose  in  out- 
ward aspect,  was,  as  she  very  well  knew,  her 
slave  actually.  This  made  her  laugh,  and  the 
two  old  men  liked  the  laugh.  It  brought  a  cor- 
responding light  into  Sir  Ludovic's  fine  eyes, 
and  it  melted  a  little  the  morose  muscles  about 
John's  closely  shut  mouth. 

"But  I  am  not  so  very  young,"  she  said. 
>"  Jeanie's  sister,  who  is  just  my  age,  has  been 
in  a  place  for  a  long  time ;  and  most  people  are 
considered  grown-up  at  my  age.  You  ought 
not  to  make  a  fool  of  me." 

"My  little  Peggy,"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  "that 
is  an  incorrect  expression.  Nobody  could  make 
a  fool  of  you  except  yourself.  It  is  Scotch,  my 
dear,  very  Scotch,  which  is  a  thing  your  sisters 
Jean  and  Grace  have  already  often  warned  me 
against.  You  are  very  Scotch,  they  tell  me." 

"Set  them  up!"  ejaculated  old  John,  under 
his  breath. 

Margaret  reddened  with  ready  wrath. 

"And  I  am  Scotch,"  she  said.  "How  could 
I  speak  otherwise  ?  They  were  always  going  on 
about  something.  Either  it  was  my  shoulders, 
or  it  was  my  hair,  or  it  was  my  tongue — " 

"Your  tongue!  My  Peggy,  your  idioms  are 
strange,  it  must  be  allowed ;  but  never  mind. 
What  had  they  to  say  against  your  hair?  It  is 
very  pretty  hair.  I  don't  see  any  ground  to 
find  fault  there." 

"Oh,  it  was  not  in  the  fashion,"  said  Marga- 
ret. "You  know,  papa,  you  like  it  smooth,  and 
that  is  not  the  fashion  now ;  it  ought  to  be  all  tow- 
zy,  like  my  little  dog,  and  hanging  in  my  eyes." 

"  The  Lord  preserve  us !"  said  old  John.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  utterance  to  his  sen- 
timents as  constrained  by  some  internal  move- 
ment plus  fort  que  lui;  and  no  one,  ever  inter- 
fered with  this  habit  of  his.  "What  next?" 
said  the  old  man,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders 
behind  his  master's  chair. 

"  Then  you  must  continue  to  be  old-fashioned 
so  long  as  I  live,"  said  Sir  Ludovic.  "Your 
sisters  are  very  well-meaning  women,  my  Peg- 
gy ;  but  even  when  you  are  as  clever  as  Mrs. 
Bellingham  and  as  wise  as  Miss  Leslie,  you  will 
not  have  fathomed  everything.  We'll  leave  the 


philosophy  to  them,  my  little  woman,  and  you 
and  I  vjifi  manage  the  hair-dressing.  That  is 
evidently  the  point  in  which  our  genius  lies." 

Margaret  looked  up,  somewhat  jealously,  to 
see  whether  she  was  again  being  made  "a" fool 
of;"  but  as  no  such  intention  appeared  in  her 
father's  face,  she  returned  to  the  consideration 
of  her  dinner.  It  was  not  a  heavy  meal.  A 
little  fish — "  haddies,"such  as  were  never  found 
but  in  the  Firth,  little  milk-white  flounders,  the. 
very  favorites  of  the  sea,  or  the  homely  herring, 
commonest,  cheapest,  and  best  of  fish.  But 
then,  perhaps,  they  require  to  be  cooked  as  Bell 
knew  how  to  cook  them.  No  expensive  exotic 
salmon,  turbot,  or  other  aristocrat  of  the  waters 
ever  came  to  Sir  Ludovic's  table.  Let  them  be 
for  the  vulgar  rich,  who  knew  no  better.  The 
native  product  of  his  own  coasts  was  good 
enough,  he  would  say,  in  mock  humility,  for 
him.  And  then  came  one  savory  dish  of  the 
old  Scotch  cuisine  no\v  falling  out  of  knowledge; 
no  vulgar  dainty  of  the  haggis  kind,  but  stews 
and  ragouts  which  the  best  of  chefs  would  not 
disdain.  This  was  all ;  the  plat  doux  has  never 
been  a  regular  concomitant  of  a  Scotch  dinner ; 
and  Sir  Ludovic  was  a  small  eater,  and  had  his 
digestion  to  consider.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
a  very  lengthened  meal ;  and  as  six  o'clock  was 
the  dinner-hour  at  Earl's-hall,  there  were  still 
several  long  hours  of  sunshine  to  be  got  through 
before  night  came. 

Now  was  the  time  when  Margaret  felt  what  it 
was  to  be  alone.  The  long  summer  evening, 
loveliest,  most  wistful,  and  lingering  hour  of  all 
the  day,  when  something  in  the  heart  demands 
happiness,  demands  that  which  is  unattainable 
one  way  or  another — is  it  possible  to  be  young, 
to  be  void  of  care,  to  possess  all  the  elements  of 
happiness,  without  wishing  for  something  more, 
a  visionary  climax,  another  sweetness  in  those 
soft,  lingering,  visionary  hours?  Margaret  did 
not  know  what  she  wanted,  but  she  wanted 
something.  She  could  not  rest  contented  as  her 
father  did,  to  sit  over  a  book  and  see  through 
the  west  window  (when  he  chanced  to  look  up) 
the  flush  of  the  sunset  glories.  To  feel  that  aH 
this  was  going  on  in  the  sky,  and  nothing  going 
on  within,  nor  anything  that  concerned  herself 
in  earth  and  heaven,  was  not  to  be  borne. 

The  little  withdrawing-room — the  East  Cham- 
ber, as  it  was  called,  though  its  window  faced  to 
the  south — was  already  all  dim,  deserted  by  the 
sunshine.  Lady  Jean's  work  lay  on  the  table, 
where  Margaret  had  thrown  it  in  the  afternoon, 
but  nothing  living,  nothing  that  could  return 
glance  for  glance  and  word  for  word.  It  was 
but  seven  o'clock,  and  it  would  be  ten  o'clock, 
ten  at  the  earliest,  before  night  began  to  fall. 
Margaret  got  her  hat  and  ran  down-stairs.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  should  do,  but  something 
she  must  do.  The  little  court  was  by  this  time 
quite  abandoned  by  the  sunshine,  the  body  of 
the  house  lying  between  it  and  the  west ;  but  all 
the  sky  overhead  was  warm  with  pink  and  pur- 
ple, and  Bell  was  seated  outside,  with  her  knit- 
ting dropped  upon  her  lap.  Jeanie  had  gone 
out  to  milk  the  cow;  and  even  old  John  had 
strolled  forth  with  his  hands  behind  him,  to  see, 
he  said,  how  the  "  pitawties "  were  getting  on. 
The  "  pitawties  "  would  have  got  on  just  as  well 
without  his  supervision,  but  who  could  resist  the 
loveliness  of  the  evening  light  ? 
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"  Our  John  he's  awa',  like  Isaac,  to  meditate 
among  the  fields  at  even-tide,"  Bell  said.  "  Eli, 
but  it's  an  auld  custom  that!  and  nae  doubt 
auld  Sawra,  the  auld  mither,  would  sit  out  at 
the  ha'  door,  and  ponder  in  her  mind  just  like 
me." 

"But  John  is  not  your  son,  Bell, "said  Mar- 
garet, with  the  literal  understanding  of  youth. 

"Na,  I  never  had  a  son,  Miss  Margret,  nae- 
thing  but  wan  daughter,  and  she's  been  married 
and  gone  from  me  this  twenty  years.  Eh,  my 
dear,  we  think  muckle  of  our  bairns,  but  they 
think  little  and  little  enough  of  us.  I  might  as 
well  have  had  nane  at  all  but  for  the  thought." 

To  this  Margaret  made  no  reply,  her  mind 
not  taking  in  the  maternal  relation.  She  stood 
musing,  with  her  eyes  afar,  while  Bell  went  on : 

"They  say  a  woman  has  no  after-pain  when 
her  first  bairn's  born,  because  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  that  had  but  wan.  But  ay  me,  I've  had 
mony  an  after-pain,  and  her  too,  poor  woman, 
though  no  the  same  kind.  I  think  of  her  mony 
a  day,  Miss  Margret,  how  she  would  sit  and 
ponder  things  in  her  heart.  Eh,  they  would  be 
so  ill  to  understand — till  the  time  came." 

Still  Margaret  said  nothing.  The  old  woman 
pondered  the  past,  but  the  girl's  brain  was  all 
throbbing  and  thrilling  with  the  future.  The 
sound  of  something  coming  was  in  her  ears,  a 
ringing,  a  singing,  a  general  movement  and  flut- 
ter of  she  knew  not  what.  To  Bell  the  quiet 
was  everything;  to  Margaret,  she  herself  was 
the  universe,  and  all  the  horizon  was  not  too 
big  to  hold  the  rustling  pinions  and  approaching 
foot-balls  of  the  life  to  come. 

"I  think  I  will  take  a  walk  down  the  road," 
she  said,  suddenly,  over  Bell's  head. 

"Take  a  hap  with  you,  in  case  it  should  get 
cauld.  Sometimes  there's  a  wind  gets  up  when 
the  sun  goes  down.  And  you'll  no  bide  too 
long,  Miss  Margret,"  Bell  called  after  her  as  she 
ran  lightly  away. 

Margaret  did  not  care  for  the  wind  getting 
up,  nor  foresee  the  possibility  of  the  evening  ' 
chillness  after  the  warmth  of  the  day.     It  was 
always  chilly  at  night  so  near  the  sea ;  but  sev-  j 
enteen  years'  experience  to  the  contrary  had  not . 
dispelled  Margaret's  conviction  that  as  the  weath-  \ 
er  was  at  one  bright  moment,  so  would  it  always 
be. 

The  road  down  which  Margaret  went  was  not 
very  attractive  as  a  road.  The  hedges  were  low 
and  the  country  bare.  It  is  true  that  even  the 
rigor  of  Fife  farming  had  not  cut  down  the  wild 
roses,  which  made  two  broken  lines  of  exquisite 
bloom  on  either  side  of  the  way.  Long  branch- 
es all  bloomed  to  the  very  tips  waved  about  in 
the  soft  air,  and  concealed  the  fact  that  the 
landscape  on  either  side  was  limited  to  a  potato- 
field  on  the  right  and  a  turnip-field  on  the  left. 
But  the  wild  roses  were  enough  for  Margaret. 
Were  they  not  repeated  all  over  the  skies  in 
those  puffs  of  snowy  vapor  tinted  to  the  same 
rose  hue,  and  in  the  girl's  cheeks,  which  bloomed 
as  softly,  when  the  exercise,  and  the  flowering 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sunset 
reflections  had  got  into  her  young  veins?  The 
color  and  sweetness  rapt  her  for  a  moment  in  an 
ecstasy,  mere  beauty  satisfying  her  as  it  does  a 
child.  But  human  nature,  even  in  a  child,  soon 
wants  something  more,  and  in  Margaret  the  de- 
mand came  try  quicklv.  She  forgot  the  love- 
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liness  all  at  once,  and  remembered  the  some- 
thing that  was  wanted,  the  blank  that  required 
filling  up.  She  turned  aside  into  a  by-way,  along 
the  edge  of  a  cornfield,  with  a  sigh".  The  corn 
was  not  high,  as  it  was  but  June,  and  when  she 
turned  her  face  away  from  the  sunset,  the  world 
paled  all  at  once  all  around  her. 

Margaret  went  on  more  slowly,  unconscious 
why.  She  went  on  hanging  her  young  head  till 
she  came  to  a  brook  at  the  end  of  the  field,  over 
which  there  was  but  a  plank  for  a  bridge.  The 
brook  (she  called  it  a  burn)  ran  between  two 
fields,  and  on  one  side  of  it  grew  an  old  ash-tree, 
its  trunk  lost  among  the  bushes  of  the  hedge. 
Here  a  post,  which  had  been  driven  into  the 
ground  to  support  the  homely  bridge,  made  a 
kind  of  seat  upon  which  the  wayfarer  might 
pause  and  look  at  the  homely  yet  pretty  Kirkton, 
with  its  old  church  on  the  brae.  Margaret  her- 
self had  intended  to  rest  upon  this  seat.  But 
when  she  was  half-way  across  the  plank,  a  sud- 
den sound  so  startled  her  that  she  lost  her  foot- 
ing; and  though  she  saved  herself  from  plunging 
into  the  burn  altogether  by  a  despairing  grasp  at 
the  bushes,  yet  she  got  her  foot  fast  imbedded 
in  the  damp  bank,  and  there  stuck,  to  her  infi- 
nite embarrassment  and  disgust.  Some  one 
started  from  the  seat  at  the  sound  of  the  sup- 
pressed cry  she  gave,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
It  was,  need  it  be  said,  a  young  man  ?  yet  not 
exactly  of  heroic  guise. 

Margaret,  crimson  to  the  hair,  and  feeling  her- 
self the  most  gawky,  the  most  awkward,  the 
most  foolish  of  distressed  damsels,  her  ungloved 
hand  all  torn  and  pricked  with  the  thorns  of  the 
branch  which  she  had  caught  at,  her  foot  held 
fast  in  the  tenacious  clay,  did  not  know  what 
kind  of  hoyden,  what  rude  village  girl,  red  and 
blowzy,  she  must  have  looked  to  the  stranger. 
She  looked  a  nymph  out  of  the  poetic  woods,  a 
creature  out  of  the  poets,  a  celestial  vision  to 
him.  He  sprang  forward,  his  heart  beating,  to 
offer  his  hand  and  his  assistance.  Was  it  his 
fault?  He  feared  it  was  his  fault;  he  had  star- 
tled her,  moving  just  when  she  was  in  the  act  of 
crossing  the  plank.  He  made  her  a  thousand 
apologies.  It  was  all  his  doing;  he  hoped  she 
would  forgive  him.  He  expended  himself  so  in 
apologies  that  Margaret  felt  it  necessary  to  apol- 
ogize too. 

" It  was  me  that  was  silly,"  she  said.  "Gen- 
erally, I  never  mind  a  sudden  sound.  What 
should  it  matter  ?  Nobody  would  do  me  harm, 
and  there's  no  wild  beasts,  that  I  should  be  so  sil- 
ly. Oh,  it's  nothing ;  and  it  was  all  my  fault." 

"You  are  the  queen  in  your  own  country. 
There  should  be  nothing  in  your  path  to  startle 
you. " 

"Oh  no,  I'm  not  the  queen,"  said  Margaret, 
laughing.  "I  have  to  take  my  chance  like 
other  folk.  You  are  a  stranger  here,"  she  said, 
with  friendly  innocence.  The  fact  that  she  was, 
if  not  the  queen,  as  she  said,  yet  at  least  a  prin- 
cess, the  first  young  lady  hereabouts,  and  known 
to  everybody  as  such,  made  her  friendly  and 
made  her  bold.  Supremacy  has  many  agreeable 
accessories.  The  young  man,  who  had  taken  off 
his  hat  and  held  it  in  his  hand,  half  in  respect, 
half  in  awkwardness,  here  blushed  more  deeply 
than  she  had  done  when  she  saw  him  first. 

"I  am  not  a  stranger,  Miss  Margaret.  I  am 
Robert  Glen,  whom  you  used  to  play  with  when. 
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you  were  a  little  girl ;  but  I  cannot  expect  you 
to  remember  me,  for  I  have  been  long  away." 

"Oh,  Rob!"  she  cried.  Margaret  was  de- 
lighted. The  vivid  color  came  flushing  back  to 
her  cheeks  out  of  pure  pleasure.  She  held  out 
her  hand  to  him.  He  had  not  been  so  respect- 
ful when  they  had  parted,  which  was  ten  years 
ago.  "Indeed,  I  mind  you  quite  well,  though  I 
should  not  have  known  you  after  all  this  long 
time ;  but  how  did  you  know  me  ?" 

"The  first  moment  I  saw  you,"  he  said,  "and 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  that.  There  are 
many  like  me,  but  only  one  Miss  Margaret,  here 
or  anywhere  else." 

The  last  words  he  murmured  in  an  undertone, 
but  Margaret  made  them  out.  She  laughed,  not 
in  ridicule,  but  in  pleasure,  just  touched  with 
amusement.  How  funny  to  see  him  again,  and 
that  he  should  know  her ;  and  still  more  funny, 
though  not  disagreeable,  that  he  should  speak  to 
her  so. 

"I  was  vexed,"  she  said,  "  very  vexed  that  a 
stranger  should  see  me  so,  my  shoe  all  dirty  and 
my  hand  all  torn — it  looked  so  strange ;  but  I 
am  not  vexed  now,  since  it  is  only  you,  and  not 
a  stranger.  Just  look  at  me — such  a  figure !  and 
what  will  Bell  say?" 

"  You  have  still  Bell  ?" 

"  Still  Bell !  who  should  we  have  but  Bell  ?" 
cried  Margaret,  the  idea  of  such  a  domestic 
change  as  the  displacement  of  Bell  never  having 
so  much  as  crossed  her  fancy.  Then  she  added, 
quickly,  "But  tell  me,  for  I  have  not  heard  of 
you  for  such  a  long,  long  time.  You  went  to  the 
college,  Rob  ?" 

She  said  his  name  unadvisedly  in  the  first  im- 
pulse ;  but  looking  up  at  him,  and  seeing  him 
look  at  her  in  a  way  she  was  unused  to,  Marga- 
ret's countenance  flamed  once  more  with  a  mo- 
mentary blush.  She  shrank  a  little.  She  said 
to  herself  that  he  was  not  a  little  boy  now  as  he 
used  to  be,  and  that  she  would  never  call  him 
Rob  again. 

"Xes>  Miss  Margaret,  I  went  to  the  college. 
I  went  through  all  the  curriculum,  and  took  my 
degree  sometime  ago." 

"  Then  are  you  a  minister  now  ?" 

Margaret  spoke  with  a  little  chill  in  her  tone. 
She  thought  that  to  be  a  minister  implied  a  with- 
drawal from  life  of  a  very  melancholy  and  seri- 
ous description,  and  that  she  might  not  be  able 
to  keep  up  easy  relations  with  poor  Rob  if  he 
had  passed  that  Rubicon.  She  looked  at  him 
earnestly,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity  in  her 
face.  Margaret  had  not  known  many  ministers 
close  at  hand,  and  never  any  so  nearly  on  a  lev- 
el with  her  own  youthful  unimportance  as  Rob 
Glen. 

"  No," he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "  No.  My 
poor  mother !  I  will  never  give  her  the  pleasure 
I  ought.  I  am  not  a  minister,  and  never  will  be. 
I  say  it  with  sorrow  and  shame." 

"  Oh !"  cried  Margaret,  growing  so  much  in- 
terested that  her  breast  heaved  and  her  breath 
came  quick.  "  Oh !  and  what  was  that  for,  Mr. 
— Rob  ?  You  have  not  done  anything  wrong  ?" 

"No,"  he  said,  with  a  smile ;  " nothing  wick- 
ed, and  yet  perhaps  you  will  think  it  wicked.  I 
cannot  believe  just  what  everybody  else  believes. 
There  are  papers  and  things  to  sign,  doctrines — " 

Margaret  put  her  hands  together  timidly  and 
looked  into  his  face. 


"  You  are  not  an  infidel  ?'"  she  said,  with  a 
look  of  awe  and  pain. 

"No;  lam — I  don't  quite  know  what.  Idon't 
examine  too  closely,  Miss  Margaret.  I  believe 
as  much  as  I  can,  and  I  don't  think  any  bod  v 
does  more  ;  but  I  can't  sign  papers,  can  I,  when  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  true  or  not  ?  I 
cannot  do  it.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  say 
I  believe  what  I  don't  believe." 

"No,"  said  Margaret,  doubtfully.  This  was 
something  entirely  out  of  her  way,  and  she  did 
not  know  how  to  treat  it.  She  made  a  hurried 
sweep  over  her  own  experiences.  "  I  always 
think  it  is  because  I  don't  understand,"  she  said ; 
and  then,  after  another  pause,  "When  papa  says 
things  I  don't  understand,  I  just  hold  my  tongue"." 

"But  I  am  obliged  to  say  yes  or  no,  and  I 
can't  say  yes.  I  hope  you  will  not  blame  me, 
Miss  Margaret ;  that  would  make  me  very  un- 
happy. I  have  often  thought  you  were  one  that 
'would  be  sure  to  understand  what  my  position 
was." 

Margaret  did  not  ask  herself  why  it  was  that 
she  was  expected  to  understand ;  but  she  was 
vaguely  flattered  that  he  should  think  her  appro- 
bation so  important. 

"  Me !  what  do  I  know  ?"  she  said.  "  I  have 
not  been  at  the  college,  like  you.  I  have  never 
learned  anything ;"  and,  for  almost  the  first  time, 
it  occurred  to  Margaret  that  there  might  be  some 
reason  in  the  animadversions  and  lamentations 
over  her  ignorance,  of  her  sisters  Grace  and 
Jean. 

"You  know  things  without  learning." 

"  Oh ! — but  you  are  making  a  fool  of  me,  like 
papa,"  cried  Margaret.  "And  what  are  you  do- 
ing now,  if  you  are  not  a  minister?  You  have 
never  been  back  again  till  now  at  the  Farm  ?" 

"I  am  doing  just  nothing,  that  is  the  worst 
of  it.  I  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  I  am  ashamed." 

"Beg !"  She  looked  at  him  with  a  merry  laugh. 
He  was  what  Bell  would  have  called  "very  well 
put  on."  Margaret  saw,  by  instinct,  though  she 
was  without  any  experience,  that  Rob  Glen  could 
not  have  been  a  gentleman  ;  but  yet  he  was  well 
dressed,  and  very  superior  to  everybody  else 
about  the  Kirkton.  "I  suppose  you  have  come 
home  on  a  visit,  and  to  rest." 

"  Yes ;  but,  Miss  Margaret,  all  this  time  your 
foot  is  wet  and  your  hand  is  scratched.  Will 
you  come  to  the  house  ?  Shall  I  go  and  get  you 
dry  shoes  from  Bell?  What  can  I  do?" 

"Oh,  nothing, "said  Margaret ;  "do  you  think 
I  never  got  my  feet  wet  before  ?  I  will  change 
them  when  I  get  in.  But  I  think  I  will  go  home 
now.  What  have  you  been  doing?  Oh,  draw- 
ing !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  cry  of  delight.  She 
seized  the  book  which  he  half  showed,  half  with- 
drew. "Oil,  I  should  like  to  see  it — it  is  the 
Kirkton!  Oh,  I  would  like  to  draw  like  that! 
Oh,  "cried  Margaret,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath, 
and  all  her  heart  in  it,  "what  I  would  give!" 
and  then  she  remembered  that  she  had  nothing 
to  give,  and  stopped  short,  her  lips  half  open, 
her  eyes  aflame. 

"Will  you  let  me  show  you  how  to  do  it? 
It  would  make  me  so  happy.  It  is  as  easy  as 
possible.  You  have  only  to  try." 

Margaret  did  not  make  any  reply  in  her  ea- 
gerness. She  turned  over  the  book  with  delight. 
The  sketches  were  not  badly  done.  There  was 
the  Kirkton,  breezy  and  sunny,  with  its  cold 
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tones  of  blue ;  there  were  all  the  glimpses  of 
Earl's- hall  that  could  be  had  at  a  distance;  there 
was  the  estuary  and  the  sand-banks,  and  the  old 
pale  city  on  the  headland.  But  Margaret  had 
never  come  across  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
artist  before,  and  this  new  capability  burst  upon 
her  as  something  more  enviable,  more  delightful 
than  any  occupation  she  had  as  yet  ever  known. 

"I  have  a  great  many  more," said  the  young 
man.  "  If  younvill  come  to  the  house,  or  here  to 
the  burn  to-morrow,  I  will  show  you  some  that 
are  better  than  these." 

"Oh  yes,  I  will  come,"  said  Margaret,  with- 
out hesitation.  "I  would  like  to  see  them.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  beautiful.  The  Kirkton 
its  very  self,  and  Earl's -hall,  old  EaiTs-hall. 
Papa  says  it  will  tumble  down  about  our  ears ; 
but  it  never  can  quite  tumble  down  and  come  to 
an  end  while  there's  that  .'"the  girl  said.  If  the 
artist  had  been  Turner  himself  he  could  not 
have  had  finer  praise. 

And  she  let  him  walk  the  length  of  the  field 
with  her,  telling  her  about  his  wonderful  art — 
then  ran  home,  her  heart  beating,  her  mind 
roused,  and  amused,  and  delighted.  The  slow 
twilight  was  just  beginning  to  draw  a  magical 
silvery  veil  over  earth  and  sky.  Margaret  ran 
home  hurried  and  breathless,  occupied  to  the  full, 
conscious  of  no  more  deficiencies. 

"  Have  you  been  out  all  this  time,  Miss  Mar- 
gret?"  said  Bell,  just  rising  from  her  seat  by 
the  door,  "and  you've  had  your  foot  in  the 
burn.  Go  quick  and  change,  my  bonnie  pet. 
I've  been  ower  lang  in  the  court,  and  the  dew's 
falling,  and  a'  the  stairch  out  o'  my  cap.  We're 
twa  fuils  for  the  bonny  gloamin',  me  and  you." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MARGARET  went  up-stairs  with  her  heart  and 
her  feet  equally  light.  She  was  full  of  excitement 
and  pleasure.  It  was  true  that  she  had  not 
many  excitements  in  her  life,  especially  of  a 
pleasurable  kind ;  but  those  she  had  encounter- 
ed had  not  been  straightway  communicated  to 
some  one,  as  the  happy  privilege  of  her  age  in 
most  cases.  Out  of  sheer  inability  to  contain  her 
sentiments  and  sensations  in  one  small  bosom, 
she  had  indeed  often  poured  forth  innocent  dis- 
closures into  the  ear  of  Bell.  And  when  these 
concerned  anything  that  troubled  her,  specially 
the  remarks  and  criticisms  of  her  sisters,  Bell 
had  been  the  best  of  confidants,  backing  her  up 
steadfastly,  and  increasing  her  indignation  by 
the  sympathy  of  warm  and  strong  resentment. 
But  of  other  troubles  and  pleasures,  Bell  had 
not  been  equally  understanding.  And  she  was 
the  last  person,  Margaret  felt,  to  whom  she 
could  tell  the  story  of  this  evening's  encounter. 
Bell  would  not  have  been  amused  and  interest- 
ed like  Margaret.  She  would  have  opened  great 
eyes  of  astonishment  and  exclaimed  upon  the 
audacity  of  Rob  Glen  in  venturing  to  approach 
Miss  Margaret.  "Rob  Glen!  who  was  he  to 
proffer  his  acquaintance  to  the  young  lady  of 
Earl's -ha'?"  Margaret  knew  as  well  how  Bell 
would  have  said  this,  as  if  she  had  actually  de- 
livered the  tirade.  Therefore  the  girl  made  no 
mention  of  her  new  friend.  She  ran  up-stairs, 


where  she  found  Jeanie  lighting  a  pair  of  can- 
dles on  the  table  in  the  East  Chamber. 

"I've  lighted  Sir  Ludovic's  lights,  and  will 
you  want  anything  more  the  nicht,  Miss  Marga- 
ret ?"  said  Jeanie,  her  fair  fresh  face  giving  out 
more  light  than  did  the  candles. 

"Oh,  Jeanie!" — the  girl  began,  but  then  she 
checked  herself.  No,  she  would  not  tell  any  one, 
why  should  she  ?  Better  to  keep  it  in  her  own 
mind,  and  then  there  would  be  no  harm.  Mar- 
garet was  not  often  scolded,  but  she  had  a  mis- 
giving that  she  might  come  in  the  way  of  that 
unusual  discipline  were  she  too  communicative 
on  the  subject  of  her  long  conversation  with  Rob 
Glen. 

She  sat  down  in  the  East  Chamber  alone,  her 
face  and  her  eyes  glowing.  How  pleasant  it  was 
to  have  an  adventure !  The  little  white-panelled 
room  was  but  poorly  lighted  by  the  two  candles. 
The  window  still  full  of  twilight,  clouds  of  gray 
here  and  there,  with  a  lingering  tinge  upon  them 
of  the  sun  or  its  reflections,  hung  like  a  great 
picture  on  the  wall.  There  were  one  or  two  act- 
ual pictures,  but  they  were  small,  and  dark,  and 
old,  not  very  decipherable  at  any  time,  and  en- 
tirely invisible  now.  On  the  table,  in  the  speck 
of  light  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  room,  of 
itself  a  picture  had  there  been  any  one  to  see, 
lay  Lady  Jean's  old  work,  with  its  faded  colors, 
j  in  pretty  harmony  with  all  the  scene  around ; 
and  centre  of  the  centre,  Margaret's  face,  not 
j  faded,  but  so  soft  in  its  freshness,  so  delicate  in 
I  girlish  bloom.  She>sat  with  her  elbows  on  the 
!  table,  her  face  set  in*  the  palms  of  her  hands,  her 
,  eyes  looking  into  the  light,  making  the  two  little 
flames  of  the  candles  into  stars  reflected  in  their 
clearness.  A  half- formed  smile  played  about 
the  soft  curve  of  her  lips.  How  pleasant  it  was 
to  have  an  adventure  at  all !  And  how  agreea- 
ble the  kind  of  the  adventure !  Rob  Glen  !  yes, 
she  remembered  him  quite  well  when  she  was 
seven  years  old.  He  had  been  twelve,  a  big  boy, 
and  very  kind  to  little  Miss  Peggy. 

The  farm,  which  was  a  small  farm,  not  equal 
to  the  large  farms  of  wealthy  Fife,  a  little  bit  of 
a  place,  which  his  mother  had  kept  up  when  she 
became  a  widow,  was  close  to  Earl's-hall ;  and 
Margaret  recollected  how  "fond"  she  had  been 
of  her  playfellow  in  these  old  days,  very  fond  of 
him  !  before  he  went  into  St.  Andrews  to  school, 
and  then  away  to  his  uncle  in  Glasgow  (it  all 
came  back  upon  her)  to  college.  She  remem- 
bered even,  now  she  came  to  think  of  it,  the 
scoffs  she  had  heard  directed  by  Bell  and  John 
at  the  Glens  in  general,  who  had  not  thought  St. 
Andrews  good  enough  for  their  son,  but  had  to 
send  him  to  Glasgow,  to  set  him  up !  And  here 
he  was  again.  Margaret  remembered  how  he 
had  carried  her  across  the  ditches  and  muddy 
places,  and  how  she  had  kissed  him  when  he 
went  away ;  she  blushed  at  the  thought,  and 
laughed  a  little.  And  now  he  had  come  back ! 
and  he  could  draw  !  That  was  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all.  He  could  make  beautiful  pictures  of 
everything  he  saw. 

The  Kirkton,  poor  little  place,  had  never  look- 
ed so  attractive  before.  It  had  been  only  a  lit- 
tle village  of  no  interest,  which  sisters  Jean  and 
Grace  held  in  the  utmost  contempt,  driving  Mar- 
garet wild  with  suppressed  rage  by  the  compari- 
son they  made  between  the  Scotch  hamlet  and 
their  English  villages ;  and  now  it  was  a  j>ict- 
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tire !  She  wondered  what  they  would  think  of 
it  now.  Margaret  gazed  into  the  flame  of  the 
candles  and  seemed  to  see  it  hanging  upon  a  vi- 
sionary background.  A  beautiful  picture :  the 
gray  old  church  with  its  rustic  tombs,  and  all  the 
houses  clustered  below,  where  people  were  living, 
waiting  their  advance  and  preferment  into  the 
grassy  graves  above.  Here  was  the  real  mission 
of  art  accomplished  by  the  humblest  artist — to 
make  of  the  common  and  well-known  a  dazzling 
undiscovered  glory.  Only  the  Kirkton,  yet  a 
picture !  and  all  the  doing  of  the  old  friend  equal- 
ly glorified  and  changed — Rob  Glen.  Margaret 
was  more  pleasantly  excited,  more  amused,  more 
roused  in  mind  and  imagination  than  perhaps 
she  had  ever  been  in  her  life. 

A  stirring  in  the  long  room  close  by  roused 
her  to  a  sense  of  her  duties.  That  windowful 
of  sky  had  darkened ;  it  was  almost  night :  as 
much  as  it  ever  is  night  in  Scotland  in  June — a 
silvery  night,  with  no  blackness  in  it  but  a  vague 
wliiteness,  a  soft  celestial  reflection  of  the  de- 
parted day.  Evidently  it  was  late,  time  to  go  to 
bed.  Margaret  pushed  the  door  open  which  led 
into  the  long  room.  Sir  Ludovic  was  closing 
his  book.  He  kept  early  hours;  for  it  was  his 
habit  to  wake  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  is  so 
usual  to  old  people.  He  turned  to  her  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face. 

' '  My  Peggy,  you  are  late  ;  what  has  kept  you 
amused  so  long  to-night?  It  is  you  generally 
who  let  me  know  when  it  is  time  for  bed.  What 
have  you  been  doing  ?" 

"Nothing,  papa;"  but'  Margaret  blushed. 
However,  as  she  blushed  so  often  this  was  noth- 
ing to  remark. 

"Put  it  up  upon  the  shelf,"  he  said ;  "  I  have 
done  with  that  one.  It  is  heavy  for  you  to  lift, 
my  dear.  It  is  a  sign  that  I  am  an  old  man,  a 
very  old  man,  my  little  Peggy,  that  I  allow  you  to 
do  everything  for  me:  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  suitability  in  it.  The  young  should  learn  to 
serve.  When  you  are  a  full-blown  lady,  it  is  then 
that  all  the  men  you  meet  will  serve  you." 

"  I  want  no  men  to  serve  me,  papa.  When  I 
am  middle-aged,  as  you  say,  I  will  have  no  ser- 
vants but  women.  Is  not  Jeanie  better  to  hand 
you  your  plate  and  fill  you  your  wine  than  old 
John  ?" 

"Old  John  and  I  have  grown  old  together, 
my  Peggy  ;  but  I  think  your  taste  is  very  natu- 
ral. A  young  woman  is  a  pleasanter  object  than 
an  old  man." 

"I  did  not  mean  that,"  she  cried,  with  com- 
punction;  "  you,  papa,  you  are  the  handsomest 
«>f  us  all.  There  is  no  one  to  match  you ;  but 
the  like  of  Jeanie  looks  so  clean  and  fresh,  and 
John  in  his  black  clothes — " 

"Looks  like  an  old  Cameronian  minister,  that 
is  true;  but,  my  Peggy,  you  must  not  judge  by 
appearances.  Before  you  are — middle-aged,  as 
you  say,  you  will  learn  that  appearances  are  not 
to  be  trusted  to.  And,  by-the-way,  what  is  it 
to  be  middle-aged  ?  For  my  instruction  I  would 
like  to  know." 

Margaret  pansed  to  think.  She  stood  looking 
at  him  with  the  big  book  in  her  hand,  leaning  it 
against  the  table,  embracing  it  with  one  arm ; 
then,  naturally,  as  she  moved,  her  eyes  sought  the 
uncovered  window,  and  went  afar  out  into  the 
silvery  clouds  to  find  her  answer.  As  for  her 
father,  he  sat  with  his  ivory  hands  spread  out  on 


the  arms  of  his  chair,  looking  at  her  with  a  smile. 
Her  slimness  and  gracefulness  and  soft-breathing 
youth  were  a  refreshment  to  him.  It  was  like 
the  dew  falling,  like  the  morning  breaking  to  the 
old  man  ;  and,  besides  the  sense  of  freshness  and 
new  life,  it  was  a  perpetual  amusement  to  him  to 
watch  the  workings  of  her  unaccustomed  mind, 
and  the  thoughts  that  welled  up  in  the  creature's 
face.  He  had  perhaps  never  watched  the  growth 
of  a  young  soul  before,  and  he  had  never  got  over 
his  first  surprise  and  amusement  at  the  idea  that 
such  a  little  being,  only  the  other  day  a  baby, 
only  the  other  day  running  after  a  ball'like  a  kit- 
ten, should  think  or  have  opinions  at  all. 

"Middle-aged,"  said  Margaret,  with  her  pret- 
ty head  upon  one  side,  and  great  gravity  in  her 
face.  "  Perhaps,  papa,  you  will  not  have  the 
same  idea  as  I  have.  Would  it  be  twenty-five  ? 
That  is  not  old,  of  course ;  but  then  it  is  not 
young  either.  If  you  were  going  to  have  any 
sense,  I  think  you  would  have  it  by  that  age." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  my  Peggy  ?  That  is  but  a 
little  way  to  travel  to  get  sense.  Where  is  sense 
to  be  found,  and  can  you  tell  me  the  place  of 
understanding  ?  It  would  be  easily  learned  if  it 
could  be  got  at  twenty-five." 

"  Oh,  but  twenty-five  is  a  very  good  age,  papa. 
Me — I  am  only  seventeen." 

"And  you  think  you  have  a  good  deal  of  sense 
already,  and  have  found  out  whereabouts  wisdom 
dwells?"  said  Sir  Ludovic ;  "  then,  to  be  sure,  in 
eight  years  more  you  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  perfection." 

"Papa,  you  are  making  a  fool  of  me  again." 

"No,  my  dear,  only  admiring  and  wondering. 
It  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  was  twenty-five ; 
and  I  am  not  half  so  sure  about  a  great  many 
things  as  I  was  then.  Perhaps  you  are  right, 
my  little  Peggy ;  one  changes  one's  opinions  of- 
ten after — but  it  may  be  that  just  then  you  are  at 
the  crown  of  the  brae.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
pronounce  a  judgment.  Dante  puts  it  ten  years 
later. " 

"But  what  Dante  means,"  said  Margaret, 
boldly — for,  ignorant  as  she  was,  she  had  read 
translations  of  many  things,  even  of  the  Divine 
Comedy,  not  having,  perhaps,  anything  more 
amusing  to  read,  which  was  the  origin  of  most 
of  the  better  knowledge  she  possessed — "what 
Dante  means  was  the  half  of  life,  when  it  was 
half  done." 

"Ay,  ay,  that  was  it,"  said  the  old  man,  "  half 
done!  yet  you  see  here  I  am,  at  seventy-five, 
still  in  everybody's  way." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  said,  fixing  upon  him  re- 
proachful eyes  which  two  tears  flooded,  brim- 
ming the  crystal  vessels  over — "oh,  papa!" 

"  Well,  my  Peggy ;  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  bet- 
ter for  you  that  your  old  father  should  live  on  ? 
"Well,  my  dear,  it's  better  for  some  things.  The 
old  nest  is  gray,  but  it's  warm.  Though  Jean 
and  Grace,  you  know — Jean  and  Grace,  and  even 
Mrs.  Ludovic,  my  dear,  all  of  them  think  it's  very 
bad  for  you.  You  would  be  better,  they  tell  me, 
in  a  fine  boarding-school  in  London." 

"Papa!" 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  send  you  away,  my  lit- 
tle Peggy,  not  till  the  old  man's  gone — a  selfish 
old  man.  You  must  be  a  good  girl,  and  prove  me 
right  to  everybody  concerned.  Now,  good-night, 
and  run  away  to  your  bed ;  and  you  can  tell 
John." 
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"  Good-night,  papa.  I  will  be  a  good  girl," 
she  said,  half  laughing,  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  had  done  when  she  was  a  child ; 
and  she  made  a  little  pause  when  she  kissed  him, 
and  asked  herself  whether  she  should  speak  to 
him  about  Rob  Glen,  and  ask  if  he  would  like  to 
see  the  pictures?  Surely  to  see  such  pictures 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  anybody.  But  something 
kept  Margaret  silent.  She  could  not  tell  ^vhat 
it  was ;  and  in  the  end  she  went  away  to  tell 
John,  without  a  word  about  her  old  acquaint- 
ance. Down-stairs  she  could  hear  Bell  already 
fastening  the  shutters,  and  Jeanie  passed  her  on 
the  stair,  fresh  and  smiling,  though  sleepy,  with 
a  "Gude-nicht,  Miss  Margret." 

"Good-night,  Jeanie  ;  and  you'll  call  me  ear- 
ly ?"  she  said ;  upon  •  which  Jeanie  shook  her 
head  with  a  soft  smile. 

"  If  you  were  aye  as  ready  to  rise  as  me  to 
cry  upon  you!" 

"  I  will  rise  to-morrow,"  said  Margaret.  How 
good  she  was  going  to  be  to-morrow !  Light  as 
a  bird  she  ran  down  to  the  old  couple  down- 
stairs. "John,  papa  is  ready.  You  are  to  go 
to  him  this  very  minute.  I  stopped  on  the  stair 
to  speak  to  Jeanie,  and  papa  will  be  waiting." 

John  answered  with  a  grunt  and  groan.  "And 
me,  I'm  to  pay  for  it  because  little  miss  tarries!" 

Bell  pushed  him  out  of  the  kitchen  with  a 
langh.  "  Gae  away  with  you, "  she  said.  "Miss 
Margret,  my  man  John  would  stand  steady  and 
be  cut  in  sma'  pieces  with  a  pair  o'  scissors  soon- 
er than  that  any  harm  should  come  to  you.  But 
his  bark  is  aye  waur  than  his  bite.  And  what 
have  you  been  doing  all  this  night,  my  bonnie 
bird?  I've  neither  seen  your  face  nor  heard 
your  fit  upon  the  stair." 

"Oh,  I  was  thinking,"  said  Margaret,  after  a 
pause;  "thinking — " 

"Lord  bless  us  and  save  us,  when  the  like  of 
you  begin  thinking !  And  what  were  you  think- 
ing upon,  my  bonnie  dear?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Margaret,  musing.  She  had 
fallen  back  into  the  strain  of  her  usual  fanciful 
thoughts. 

"  Naething  ?  That's  just  the  maist  dangerous 
subject  you  can  think  upon,"  said  Bell,  shaking 
her  head ;  "  that'sjust  what  I  dinna  like.  Think 
upon  whatever  you  please,  but  never  upon  nae- 
thing, Miss  Margret.  Will  I  come  with  you 
and  see  you  to  your  bed  ?  It's  lang  since  I've 
put  a  brush  upon  your  bonnie  hair." 

"  Oh,  my  hair  is  quite  right,  Bell.  I  brush  it 
myself  every  night." 

"And  think  about  naething  all  the  time.  Na, 
Miss  Margret,  you  maunna  do  that.  I've  gath- 
ered the  fire,  and  shut  the  shutters,  and  put  a' 
thing  ready  for  Sir  Ludovic's  tea  in  the  morning. 
Is  there  onything  mair  ?  No,  not  a  thing,  not  a 
thing.  Now  come,  my  lamb,  and  I'll  put  you  to 
your  bed." 

Margaret  made  no  objection.  She  could  fol- 
low her  own  fancies  just  as  easily  while  Bell 
was  talking  as  when  all  was  silent  round  her. 
They  went  together  np  the  winding  stair,  Bell 
toiling  along  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  which 
flickered  picturesquely,  now  here,  now  there, 
upon  the  spiral  steps.  Margaret's  room  was  on 
the  upper  story,  and  to  reach  it  you  had  to  trav- 
erse another  long  hall,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  like  the  long  room  below.  This 
room  was  scarcely  furnished  at  all.  It  had  some 


old  tapestry  hanging  on  the  walls,  an  old  harpsi- 
chord in  a  corner,  and  bits  of  invalided  furniture 
which  were  beyond  use. 

"Eh,  the  bonnie  dances  and  the  grand  ladies 
I've  seen  in  this  room !"  Bell  said,  shaking  her 
head,  as  she  paused  for  breath.  The  light  of  the 
one  little  candle  scarcely  showed  the  long  line  of 
the  wall,  but  displayed  a  quivering  of  the  wind  in 
the  tapestry,  as  if  the  figures  on  it  had  been  set 
in  motion.  "  Lord  bless  us  !"  said  Bell.  "  Oh, 
ay,  I  ken  very  well  it's  naething  but  the  wind ; 
but  I've  never  got  the  better  o'  my  first  fright. 
The  first  time  I  was  in  this  grand  banqueting- 
hall — and  oh,  but  it  was  a  grand  hall  then  !  nev- 
er onything  so  grand  had  the  like  of  me  a  chance 
to  see.  I  thought  the  Queen's  Grace  herself 
could  not  possess  a  mair  beautiful  place." 

"If  it  was  any  use,"  said  Margaret,  with  a 
sigh. 

"Oh,  whisht,  my  bonnie  bird.  It's  use  to 
show  what  great  folk  the  Leslies  were  wance 
upon  a  time,  and  that's  what  makes  us  a'  proud. 
There's  none  in  the  county  that  should  go  out  o' 
the  room  or  into  the  room  afore  you,  Miss  Mar- 
gret. You've  the  auldest  blood." 

"But  what  good  does  that  do  if  I  am  the 
youngest  girl  ?"  said  Margaret,  half  piqued,  half 
laughing. 

She  was  proud  of  her  race,  but  the  empty  halls 
were  chill.  She  did  not  wait  for  any  more  re- 
marks on  Bell's  part,  but  led  the  way  into  her 
room,  which  opened  off  this  banqueting-hall,  a 
turret  room  of  a  kind  of  octagon  shape,  panelled 
like  all  the  rest.  It  looked  out  through  its  deep- 
est window  on  entirely  a  different  scene,  on  the 
moonlight  rising  pale  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
the  whitening  of  the  sea,  the  tremolar  della  ma- 
rina, was  in  the  distance,  the  silvery  glimmer 
and  movement  of  the  great  broad  line  of  unpeo- 
pled water. 

The  girl  stood  and  looked  out  while  the  old 
woman  lighted  the  candles  on  the  table.  How 
wide  the  world  was,  all  full  of  infinite  sky  and 
sea,  not  to  speak  of  the  steady  ground  under  foot, 
which  was  so  much  less  great.  Margaret  look- 
ed out,  her  eyes  straying  far  off  to  the  horizon, 
the  limit  beyond  which  there  was  more  and  more 
water,  more  and  more  widening  firmament. 
She  was  very  reluctant  to  have  it  shut  out.  To 
draw  down  a  blind,  and  retire  within  the  little 
round  of  those  walls,  what  a  shrinking  and  les- 
sening of  everything  ensued  !  "  But  it's  more 
sheltered  like;  it's  no  so  cold  and  so  far,"  said 
Bell,  with  a  little  shiver.  She  was  not  so  fond 
of  the  horizon.  The  thick  walls  that  kept  out 
the  cold,  the  blind  that  shut  out  that  blue  open- 
ing into  infinity,  were  prospect  enough  for  Bell. 
She  made  her  young  lady  sit  down,  and  undid 
the  loops  of  her  silken  hair.  This  hair  was 
Bell's  pride  ;  so  fine,  so  soft,  so  delicate  in  text- 
ure, not  like  the  gold  wire,  all  knotted  and  curly, 
on  Jeanie's  good-looking  head,  who  was  the  oth- 
er representative  of  youth  in  the  hour.e.  "Eh, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  get  my  hands  among  it,"  said 
Bell,  letting  the  long  soft  tresses  ripple  over  her 
old  fingers.  How  proud  she  was  of  its  length 
and  thickness!  She  stood  and  brushed  and 
talked  over  Margaret's  head,  telling  her  a  hun- 
dred stories,  which  the  girl,  half  hearing,  half 
replying,  yet  wholly  absorbed  in  her  own  fancies, 
had  yet  a  certain  vague  pleasure  in  as  they  float- 
ed over  her. 
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It  was  good  to  have  Bell  there,  to  feel  the 
touch  of  homely  love  about  her,  and  the  sound 
of  the  voice  which  was  as  familiar  as  her  own 
soft  breath.  Bell  was  pleased  too.  She  was 
not  offended  when  she  perceived  that  her  nurs- 
ling answered  somewhat  at  random.  "  What  is 
she  but  a  bairn?  and  bairns'  ways  are  wonderful 
when  their  bit  noddles  begin  working,"  Bell  said, 
with  the  heavenly  tolerance  of  wise  affection. 
She  went  out  of  the  room  afterward,  with  her 
Scotch  delicacy, to  give  Margaret  time  to  say  her 
prayers,  then  came  back  and  covered  her  care- 
fully with  her  hard-working  hand,  softened  mi- 
raculously by  love.  ' '  And  the  Lord  bless  my 
white  doo,"  the  old  woman  said.  There  were 
no  kisses  or  caresses  exchanged,  which  was  not 
the  habit  of  the  reserved  Scotchwoman  ;  but  her 
hand  lingered  on  the  coverlet,  "  happing "  her 
darling.  Summer  nights  are  sweet  in  Fife,  but 
not  overwarm.  And  thus  ended  the  long  mid- 
summer day. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ROBERT  GLEN,  whose  reappearance  had  so 
interested  and  excited  the  innocent  mind  of 
Margaret  Leslie,  was  no  other  than  the  farmer's 
son,  in  point  of  locality  her  nearest  neighbor, 
but  in  every  other  respect,  childhood  being  fairly 
over,  as  far  removed  from  her  as  if  she  had  been 
a  princess,  instead  of  the  child  of  an  impoverish- 
ed country  gentleman.  In  childhood  it  had  not 
been  so.  Little  Margaret  had  played  with  Rob 
in  the  hay-fields,  and  sat  by  him  while  he  fished 
in  the  burn,  and  had  rides  upon  the  horses  he 
was  leading  to  the  water,  many  a  day  in  that  in- 
nocent period.  She  had  been  as  familiar  about 
the  farm  "as  if  it  had  belonged  to  her,"  Mrs. 
Glen  had  said,  and  had  shared  the  noonday 
"piece"  of  her  little  cavnlier  often  enough,  as 
well  as  his  sports.  Even  Bell  had  found  noth- 
ing to  say  against  this  intimacy. 

The  Glens  were  very  decent  folks,  not  on  a 
level  with  the  great  farmers  of  Fife,  yet  well  to 
do  and  well  doing ;  and  Rob's  devoted  care  of 
the  little  lady  had  saved  Bell,  as  she  herself  ex- 
pressed it,  "many  a  trail ;"  but  in  the  ten  years 
from  seven  to  seventeen  many  changes  occur. 
Rob,  who  was  the  youngest,  had  been  the  clever 
boy  of  the  family  at  the  farm.  His  mother, 
proud  of  his  early  achievements,  had  sent  him  to 
St.  Andrews  to  the  excellent  schools  there,  with 
vague  notions  of  advancement  to  come.  That 
he  should  be  a  minister  was,  of  course,  her  chief 
desire,  and  the  highest  hope  of  her  ambition ; 
but  at  this  early  period  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  for  a  decision.  He  might  be  a  writer 
if  he  proved  to  have  no  "call  "for  the  ministry; 
or  he  might  be  a  doctor  if  his  mind  took  that 
turn.  However,  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
at  which  in  Scotland  the  college  supplants  the 
school  (too  early,  as  everybody  knows),  Rob  was 
quite  of  opinion  that  he  had  a  call  to  be  a  min- 
ister ;  and  he  would  have  gone  on  naturally  to 
his  college  career  at  St.  Andrews,  but  for  the  ar- 
rival of  an  uncle,  himself  sonless,  from  Glasgow, 
whose  family  pride  was  much  excited  by  Rob's 
prizes  and  honors.  This  was  his  mother's  broth- 
er, like  herself  come  of  the  most  respectable 
folk,  "a  decent,  honest  man,"  which  means  ev- 
erything in  Scottish  moral  phraseology.  He  was 


"a  merchant  "in  Glasgow,  meaning  a  shop- 
keeper, and  had  a  good  business  and  monev  in 
the  bank,  and  only  one  little  daughter — a  "fact 
which  opened  his  heart  to  the  handsome,  bright 
boy  who  was  likely  to  bring  so  much  credit  to 
his  family.  Whether  Robert  Hill  (for  the  boy 
was  his  namesake)  would  have  thought  so  high- 
ly of  his  nephew  without  these  prizes  is  another 
question ;  but  as  it  was,  he  took  an  immediate 
and  most  warm  interest  in  him.  Mr.  Hill,  how- 
ever, felt  the  usual  contempt  of  a  member  of  a 
large  trading  community  for  every  small  and 
untrading  place. 

"  St.  An'rews!"  he  said ;  "send  the  boy  to  St. 
An'rews  to  sleep  away  his  time  in  an  auld  hole 
where  there's  naething  doing  !  Na,  na,  I'll  no 
hear  o'  that.  Send  him  to  me,  and  I'll  look  af- 
ter him.  We  know  what  we're  about  in  Glass- 
kie ;  nane  o'  your  dreamiri'  and  dozin'  there. 
We  ken  the  value  o'  time  and  the  value  o'  brains, 
and  how  to  make  use  o'  them.  There's  a  room 
that's  never  used  at  the  tap  o'  the  house,  and 
I'll  see  till  'im,"  said  the  generous  trader. 

Mrs.  Glen,  though  half  offended  at  this  depre- 
ciation of  native  learning,  was  pleased  and  proud 
of  her  brother's  liberality. 

"I'll  no  hear  a  word  against  St.  An'rews," 
she  said.  "Mony  a  clever  man's  come  out  of 
it ;  but  still  I'm  no  blind  to  the  advantages  on 
the  other  side.  The  lad's  at  an  age  when  it's  a 
grand  thing  to  have  a  man  over  him.  No  but 
what  he's  biddable :  but  laddies  will  be  laddies, 
and  a  man  in  the  house  is  aye  an  advantage. 
So  if  you're  in  earnest,  Robert  (and  I'm  much 
obliged  to  ye  for  your  guid  opinion  of  him),  I'm 
no  saying  but  what  I'll  take  ye  at  your  word." 

"You  may  be  sure  I  mean  it,  or  I  wadna  sny 
it,"  said  her  brother;  and  so  the  bargain  was 
made. 

Rob  went  to  Glasgow,  half  eager,  half  reluc- 
tant, as  is  the  manner  of  boys,  and  in  due  time 
went  through  his  classes,  and  was  entered  at  the 
Divinity  Hall.  A  Scotch  student  of  his  condi- 
tion has  seldom  luxurious  or  over-dainty  life  in 
his  long  vacations — six  months  long ;  and  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpose,  that  the  student  may  be 
self-supporting,  Rob  did  many  things  which  kept 
him  independent.  He  helped  his  uncle  in  the 
shop  at  first  with  the  placidity  of  use  and  wont, 
thinking  a  good  shop  a  fine  thing,  as  who  can 
doubt  it  is?  But  when  Rob  began  to  get  on  in 
his  learning,  and  was  able  to  take  a  tutorship,  he 
discovered  with  a  pang  that  a  shop  was  not  so 
fine  a  thing  as  he  supposed. 

Early,  very  early,  the  pangs  of  intellectual  su- 
periority came  upon  him.  He  was  clever,  and 
loved  reading,  and  thus  got  himself,  as  it  were, 
into  society  before  he  was  aware  of  the  process 
that  was  going  on  within  him,  making  friends  of 
very  different  social  position  from  his  own.  Then 
the"  professors  noticed  him,  found  him  what  is 
easily  called  "cultivated  "—for  he  had  read 
much  in  his  little  room  over  the  shop,  with  con- 
stantly growing  ambition  to  escape  from  his  low- 
ly place  and  find  a  higher — and  one  of  them  rec- 
ommended him  io  a  lady  in  the  country  as  tutor 
to  her  boys.  Tin's  was  a  most  anxious  elevation 
at  first,  but  it  trained  him  to  the  habits  of  a  class 
superior  to  his  own  ;  and  after  that  the  shop  and 
its  homely  ways  were  anguish  to  Rob.  Very 
soon  he  found  out  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  go 
so  far  to  college ;  then  he  found  occupations  in 
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the  evening,  even  during  the  college  session,  and 
thus  felt  justified  in  separating  himself  from  his 
kind  uncle,  who  accepted  his  excuses,  though 
not  without  a  shade  of  doubt.  "Well,  laddie, 
well,  laddie,  we're  no  the  folk  to  keep  you  if  you 
can  do  better  for  yourself,"  the  good  shopkeeper 
said,  affronted  yet  placable.  The  process  is  not 
uncommon  ;  and,  indeed,  the  young  man  meant 
no  great  harm.  He  meant  that  his  younger  life 
was  pushing  out  of  the  husk  in  which  it  had  been 
confined,  that  he  was  no  longer  altogether  the 
same  as  the  people  to  whom  he  belonged.  It 
was  true  enough,  and  if  it  was  hard,  who  could 
help  that  ?  It  gave  him  more  pain  to  take  his 
plentiful  meal  rudely  in  the  room  behind  the  shop 
than  it  could  give  them  to  take  it  without  him. 

So  he  reasoned,  and  was  right  and  wrong,  as 
we  all  are,  in  every  revolutionary  crisis.  Had 
he  been  bred  a  shopkeeper  or  a  farmer  lad,  no 
such  thoughts  would  have  distracted  his  mind, 
and  probably  he  would  have  been  happier ;  but 
then  he  had  not  been  brought  up  either  to  the 
shop  or  to  the  farm,  and  how  could  he  help  the 
natural  development  which  his  circumstances 
and  training  brought  with  them  ?  So  by  de- 
grees he  dropped  the  shop.  There  was  no  quar- 
rel, and  he  went  to  see  them  sometimes  on  the 
wintry  Sunday  afternoons,  and  restrained  all  his 
feelings  of  dismay  and  humiliation,  and  bore 
their  "ways"  as  best  he  could  ;  but  there  is  no- 
body so  quick  as  a  vulgar  relation  to  find  out 
when  a  rising  young  man  begins  to  be  ashamed 
of  him.  The  Hills  were  sore  and  angry  with  the 
young  man  to  whom  they  had  been  so  kind. 
But  the  next  incident  in  Rob's  career  was  one 
that  called  all  his  relations  round  him,  out  of 
sheer  curiosity  and  astonishment,  to  see  a  prodi- 
gy unprecedented  in  their  lives. 

After  he  had  gone  through  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  that  Glasgow  could  furnish,  and  he  had 
time  for,  and  had  roamed  through  all  the  phi- 
losophies and  begun  Hebrew,  and  passed  two 
years  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  this  crisis  came.  Six 
months  more  and  Rob  would  have  been  ready 
to  begin  his  trials  before  the  Presbytery  for  li- 
cense as  a  probationer,  when  he  suddenly  petri- 
fied all  his  friends,  and  drove  his  mother  half 
out  of  her  senses,  by  the  bewildering  announce- 
ment that  his  conscience  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  the  Scotch  Church.  The  shock 
was  one  which  roused  the  entire  family  into  life. 
Cousins  unheard  of  before  aroused  themselves  to 
behold  this  extraordinary  spectacle.  Such  hes- 
itations are  not  so  common  with  the  budding 
Scotcli  minister  as  with  the  predestined  English 
parson,  and  they  are  so  rare  in  Rob's  class,  that 
this  announcement  on  his  part  seemed  to  his 
relations  to  upset  the  very  balance  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  a  min- 
ister! The  first  sensation  in  their  minds  was 
one  of  absolute  incredulity,  followed  by  angry 
astonishment  when  the  "infatuated"  young  fel- 
low repeated  and  stood  by  his  determination. 
Not  to  be  a  minister !  What  would  he  be,  then  ? 
what  would  satisfy  him?  Set  him  up!  they  all 
cried.  It  was  like  a  fresh  assertion  of  superi- 
ority, a  swagger  and  flourish  over  the  mall,  un- 
bounded presumption  and  arrogance.  Doubts ! 
he  was  a  bonnie  one  to  have  doubts.  As  if  many 
a  better  man  had  not  signed  the  Confession  be- 
fore him,  ay,  and  been  glad  to  have  the  Confes- 
sion to  sign .' 


This  at  first  was  the  only  view  which  the  kin- 
dred felt  capable  of  taking.  But  by-and-by, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  this  general  flut- 
ter of  horror  was  to  have  no  effect,  and  that  Rob 
stood  by  his  resolution,  other  features  in  his  enor- 
mity began  to  strike  the  family.  All  the  money 
spent  upon  him  at  the  college,  all  the  time  he 
had  lost ;  what  trade  could  he  go  into  now  with 
any  chance  of  getting  on  ?  Two-and-twenty, 
and  all  his  time  gone  for  nothing!  His  uncle, 
Robert  Hill,  who  had  been  as  indignant  as  any, 
here  interposed.  He  sent  for  his  sister,  and 
begged  her  to  compose  herself.  The  lad's  head 
was  turned,  he  said.  He  had  made  friends  that 
were  not  good  for  a  lad  in  his  class  of  life,  that  had 
led  him  away  in  other  ways,  and  had  made  him 
neglectful  of  his  real  friends.  But  still  the  lad 
was  a  fine  lad,  and  not  beyond  the  reach  of  hope. 
This  placable  sentiment  was  thought  by  every- 
body to  proceed  from  Uncle  Robert's  only  daugh- 
ter, Anne,  who  was  supposed  to  regard  her  cous- 
in with  favorable  eyes  ;  but  anyhow  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Hills  was  that  "the  minister,"  their 
own  minister,  should  be  got  to  "speak  to  "Rob. 
Glad  was  the  mother  of  this  or  any  other  sug- 
gestion, and  the  minister  undertook  the  office 
with  good-will. 

"Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  remove  some  of 
your  difficulties,"  he  said,  and  he  called  to  him- 
self a  professor,  one  of  those  who  had  the  young 
man's  training  in  hand.  Thus  Rob  became  a 
hero  once  more  among  all  belonging  to  him. 
Had  the  minister  spoken  ?  What  had  the  min- 
ister said  ?  Had  he  come  to  his  right  mind  ? 
the  good  people  asked.  And,  indeed,  the-  min- 
ister did  speak,  and  so  did  the  professor,  both 
of  whom  thought  Rob's  a  most  interesting  case. 
They  were  most  anxious  to  remove  his  difficul- 
ties ;  nay,  for  that  matter,  to  remove  everything 
— doctrines  and  all — to  free  the  young  man  from 
his  scruples.  They  spoke,  but  they  spoke  with 
bated  breath,  scarcely  able  to  express  the  full 
amount  of  the  "respect  and  sympathy"  with 
which  they  regarded  these  difficulties  of  his. 
"We  too — "  they  said,  in  mysterious  broken 
sentences,  with  imperfect  utterance  of  things  too 
profound  for  the  common  ear.  And  they  did 
their  best  to  show  him  how  he  might  gulp  down 
a  great  many  things  without  hurting  his  con- 
science, which  the  robust  digestion  of  the  past 
had  been  able  to  assimilate,  but  which  were  not 
adapted  for  the  modern  mind.  "  There  is  more 
faith  in  honest  doubt,  believe  me,  than  in  half 
the  creeds,"  these  gentlemen  said.  But  Rob 
held  out.  He  would  have  been  foolish,  indeed, 
as  well  as  rarely  disinterested  and  unsusceptible 
to  the  most  delicate  of  flatteries,  had  he  not  held 
out.  He  had  never  been  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  course  of  his  life. 

It  may  be  doubtful,  however,  if  it  was  his  con- 
science alone  which  stopped  him  short  in  his 
career.  Rob  had  learned  in  his  tutorships,  and 
among  the  acquaintances  acquired  at  college,  to 
know  that  a  Scotch  minister  did  not  possess  so 
elevated  a  position  as  in  rural  Fife  he  was  thought 
to  do.  The  young  man  had  a  large  share  of  am- 
bition in  him,  and  he  had  read  of  society  and  of 
the  great  world,  that  abstraction  which  capti- 
vates inexperienced  youth.  A  minister  could 
no  more  reach  this  than,  indeed,  could  the  coun- 
try laird  who  was  the  highest  representative  of 
greatness  known  to  Rob ;  but  literature  could 
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(lie  thought),  art  could :  and  he  could  write  (he 
flattered  himself),  and  he  could  draw.  Why, 
then,  should  he  bind  himself  to  the  restraints 
necessary  for  that  profession,  when  other  means 
of  success  more  easy  and  glorious  were  in  his 
power  ? 

This  was  a  very  strong  supplementary  argu- 
ment to  strengthen  the  resistance  of  his  con- 
science. And  he  did  not  give  in ;  he  preferred 
to  go  home  with  his  mother,  to  take,  as  all  his 
advisers  entreated  him,  time  to  think  everything 
over.  Rob  had  no  objections  to  take  a  little  time. 
He  wanted  money  to  take  him  to  London,  to  start 
him  in  life,  even  to  pay  off  the  debts  which  he 
said  nothing  of,  but  which  weighed  quite  as  heav- 
ily upon  him  as  his  troubles  of  conscience.  This 
was  how  he  came  to  be,  after  such  a  long  inter- 
val, once  more  living  with  his  mother  at  EaiTs- 
hall  farm.  He  had  come  home  in  all  the  impor- 
tance of  a  sceptical  hero,  a  position  very  daz- 
zling to  the  simple  mind,  and  very  attractive  to 
many  honest  people.  But  it  was  not  so  pleasant 
at  home.  Instead  of  being  the  centre  of  anx- 
ious solicitude,  instead  of  being  plied  by  concilia- 
tory arguments,  coaxed  and  persuaded,  and  re- 
spected and  sympathized  with,  he  found  himself 
the  object  of  his  mother's  irony,  and  treated  with 
a  contemptuous  impatience  which  he  fain  would 
have  called  bigotry  and  intolerance. 

Mrs.  Glen  was  not  at  all  respectful  of  honest 
doubt,  and  she  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  any- 
thing and  everything  that  kept  a  man  from  mak- 
ing his  way  in  the  world.  She  was  not  indeed 
a  person  of  refinement  at  all.  She  had  lived  a 
hard  fife,  struggling  to  bring  up  her  children  and 
to  "push  them  forrit,"  as  she  said.  The  expres- 
sion was  homely,  and  the  end  to  be  obtained  per- 
haps not  very  elevated.  To  "  push  forrit"  your 
son  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  or  even  a  general  of- 
ficer, or  a  bishop,  is  a  fine  thing,  which  strikes 
the  spectator ;  but  when  all  you  can  do  is  to  push 
him  "forrit "to  a  shop  in  Dundee,  is  the  strug- 
gle less  noble  ?  It  is  less  imposing,  at  all  events. 
And  the  struggling  mother  who  had  done  her 
best  to  procure  such  rise  in  life  and  in  comfort 
as  was  within  her  reach  for  her  children  was  not 
a  person  of  noble  mind  or  generous  understand- 
ing. When  Rob  came  home,  upon  whom  her 
highest  hopes  had  been  set,  not  prosperous  like 
the  others,  but  a  failure  and  disappointment, 
doing  nothing,  earning  nothing,  and  with  no 
prospect  before  him  of  either  occupation  or  gain, 
her  mortification  made  her  bitter.  Fury  and 
disappointment  filled  her  heart.  She  kept  silent 
for  the  first  day.  only  going  about  her  household 
affairs  with  angry  energy,  scolding  her  servants, 
and  as  they  said,  "dinging  everything  about." 
"So  lang  as  she  disna  ding  me!"  said  Jean  the 
dairy-maid ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  long  time  should  pass  before  she  began  to 
"ding"  some  one,  and  ere  long  the  culprit  him- 
self began  to  feel  the  force  of  her  trouble. 

"What  are  yon  doing?"  she  cried;  "do  you 
call  that  doing  onything — drawing  a  crookit  line 
with  a  pencil  and  filling  it  up  with  paint  ?  Paint ! 
re  might  paint  the  anld  cart  if  that's  the  trade 
you  mean  to  follow.  It  would  aye  be  worth  a 
shilling  or  twa,  which  is  mair  than  ever  thae 
scarfs  and  splashes  will  be."  Or  when  Rob  es- 
caped into  the  seclusion  of  a  book  :  "  Read,  oh 
ay,  ye  can  read  fast  enough  when  it's  for  nae- 
thing  but  diversion  and  to  pass  the  time ;  butye'll 


ne'er  gather  bawbees  with  your  reading,  nor  be  a 
credit  to  them  that  belong  to  you."  This  was 
the  sting  of  the  whole.  He  was  no  credit  to 
those  who  belonged  to  him,  rather  he  was  an 
implied  shame;  for  who  would  believe,  Mrs. 
Glen  asked,  that  this  sudden  return  was  by  his 
own  will?  "Na,  na,"she  said,  "they'll  think 
it  is  for  ill-doing,  and  that  he's  turned  "away  out 
of  the  college.  It's  what  I  would  do  mysel'. 
And  to  think  of  all  I've  done,  and  all  I've  put  up 
with,  and  a'  to  come  to  naething!  Eh,  man!  1 
would  soon,  soon  have  put  an  end  to  your  douts. 
I  would  have  made  ye  sure  of  ae  thing,  if  it  hadna 
been  your  uncle  Robert  and  his  ministers,  ye 
should  hae  had  nae  douts  about  that :  that  no 
idle  lad  should  sit  at  my  fireside  and  devour  the 
best  o'  everything.  If  ye  had  the  heart  of  a 
mouse  ye  couldna  do  it.  Me,  I  would  starve 
first ;  me,  I  would  sweep  the  streets.  I  would 
go  down  a  coal-pit,  or  work  in  a  gawley  chain 
afore  I  would  sorn  on  my  ain  mother,  a  widow- 
woman,  and  eat  her  out  o'  house  and  hame !" 

Poor  Rob !  he  was  not  very  sensitive,  and  he 
had  been  used  to  his  mother's  ways  and  moods, 
or  these  reproaches  would  have  been  hard  upon 
him.  No  doubt,  had  he  been  the  innocent  suf- 
ferer for  conscience'  sake  which  he  half  believed 
himself  to  be,  life  would  have  been  unendurable 
in  these  circumstances ;  but  as  it  was,  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  or  jibed  in  return  and 
paid  her  back  in  her  own  coin.  They  were  both 
made  of  the  same  rough  material,  and  were  able 
to  give  and  take,  playing  with  the  blows  which 
would  have  killed  others.  Rob  was  not  driven 
out  of  the  house,  out  upon  the  world  in  despair, 
as  a  more  sensitive  person  might  have  been.  He 
stayed  doggedly,  not  minding  what  was  said,  till 
he  should  succeed  in  extracting  the  money  which 
would  be  necessary  for  his  start ;  and  from  this 
steady  purpose  a  few  warm  words  were  not  like- 
ly to  dissuade  him.  He,  on  his  side,  felt  that  he 
was  too  much  of  a  man.  for  that.  But  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  your  faults  dinned  into  your 
ears,  however  much  you  may  scorn  the  infliction, 
and  Rob  had  "gone  out  on  the  day  he  met  Mar- 
garet, very  much  cast  down  and  discouraged.  He 
had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  confront  fate 
rather  than  his  mother.  Almost — but  he  was 
not  a  rash  young  man,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  happened  to  him,  and  the  discomfort  of  issu- 
ing forth  upon  the  world  penniless  was  greater 
than  putting  up  (he  said  to  himself)  with  an  old 
wife's  flyting ;  but  still  the  flyting  was  not  pleas- 
ant to  bear. 

"Wha's  that?"  his  mother  said  when  he  re- 
turned. "Oh,  it's  you!  bless  me,  I  thought  it 
was  some  person  with  something  to  do.  There 
was  not  the  draigh  in  the  foot  that  I'm  getting 
used  to.  Maybe  something's  happened !  You've 
gotten  something  to  do,  or  you've  ta'en  another 
thought!  and  well  I  wot  it's  time." 

"No,"  he  said,  "nothing's  happened.  I'm 
tired  enough  and  ready  enough  to  take  anything 
that  offered,  mother;  but,  worse  luck,  nothing 
has  happened.  I  don't  know  what  could  hap- 
pen here." 

"No, nor  me  neither," said  Mrs.  Glen ;  "when 
a  lad  hangs  on  at  hame  looking  for  luck  like 
you,  and  never  doing  a  hand's  turn,  it's  far  from 
likely  luck  will  ever  come  the  side  he's  on.  Oh, 
pit  away  your  trash,  and  dinna  trouble  me  with 
the  sight  o't !  Painting !  paint  the  auld  cart,  as 
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I  tell  ye,  if  you're  that  fond  o'  painting,  or  the 
byre  door." 

"  Everybody  is  not  of  your  mind, "said  Rob, 
stung  by  this  assault.  "There  are  some  that 
think  them  worth  looking  at,  and  that  not  far 
oft*  either :  somebody  better  worth  pleasing 
than — "  yon,  he  had  almost  said  ;  but  with  better 
taste  he  added,  "any  one  here." 

"And  whamay  it  be  that  has  such  gnid  taste?" 
said  the  mother,  satirically;  "a  lass,  I'll  wager. 
Some  poor  silly  thing  or  other  that  thinks  Rob 
Glen's  a  gentleman,  and  is  proud  of  a  word  from 
ane  sae  well  put  on.  Eh,  but  it's  easy  to  be 
well  put  on  when  it  comes  out  of  another  per- 
son's pocket.  It  would  be  some  lass  out  of  the 
Klrkton.  How  dare  ye  stand  there  no  saying  a 
word,  but  smile-smiling  at  me?" 

"  Would  you  like  it  better  if  I  cried  ?"  he 
said  ;  "  smiling  is  not  so  easy  always.  1  have 
little  enough  to  smile  at;  but  it  is  good  some- 
times to  feel  that  all  the  world  is  not  against 
me." 

"And  wha  is't  that's  on  your  side?  Some 
fool  of  a  lass, "  repeated  Mrs.  Glen,  contemptu- 
ously. "  They're  silly  enough  for  onything  when 
a  young  lad's  in  the  case.  Who  was  it  ?"  she 
added,  raising  her  voice  ;  "  eh,  I  would  just  like 
to  gie  her  my  opinion.  It's  muckle  the  like  of 
them  know." 

"  I  doubt  if  your  opinion  would  matter  much," 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  superiority  that  drove  her 
frantic,  "/respect  it  deeply,  of  course ;  but  she 
— a  young  lady,  mother — may  be  allowed,  per- 
haps, to  think  herself  the  best  judge." 

"Leddy!"  said  Mrs.  Glen,  surprised  ;  and  in- 
stinctively she  searched  around  her  to  find  out 
who  this  could  be.  "You'll  be  meaning  Mary 
Fleming,  the  dress -maker  lass;  some  call  her 
Miss ;  or  maybe  the  bit  governess  at  Sir 
Claud's." 

Rob  laughed;  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles  this 
one  gleam  of  triumph  was  sweet.  "I  mean  no 
stranger,"  he  said,  "  but  an  old  friend — one  that 
was  once  my  companion  and  playfellow ;  and 
now  she's  grown  up  into  the  prettiest  fairy,  and 
does  not  despise  me  even  now." 

Mrs.  Glen  was  completely  nonplussed.  She 
looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  imperious  demand, 
which,  gradually  yielding  to  the  force  of  her  cu- 
riosity, fell,  as  he  made  no  reply,  into  a  quite 
softened  interrogation.  "An  auld  companion  ?" 
she  said  to  herself,  bewildered ;  then  added,  in 
a  gentler  tone  than  she  had  used  since  his  re- 
turn, a  side  remark  to  herself:  "He's  no  that 
auld  himsel'." 

"No,"  he  said,  "but  she  is  younger,  mother, 
and  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  I  think ;  and  she 
had  not  forgotten  Rob  Glen." 

His  mother  looked  at  him  more  and  more 
perplexed.  But  with  her  curiosity  and  with  her 
perplexity  her  heart  melted.  Lives  there  a 
mother  so  hard,  even  when  her  anger  is  hottest, 
as  to  be  indifferent  to  any  one  who  cares  for  her 
boy?  "I  canna  think  who  you're  meaning," 
she  said  ;  "auld  companions  are  scarce  even  to 
the  like  o'  me — I  mind  upon  nobody  that  you 
could  name  by  that  name,  a  callant  like  you. 
Auld  playfellow !  there's  the  minister's  son,  as 
great  a  credit  to  his  family  as  you're  a  trial ;  but 
he's  no  a  leddy — " 

Again  Rob  laughed;  he  was  indemnified  for 
all  his  sufferings.  "I  will  not  keep  you  in 


doubt,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  condescension. 
"It  is  little  Margaret  Leslie ;  you  cannot  have 
forgotten  her,  mother.  If  she  is  not  a  lady  I 
don't  know  who  is,  and,"  he  added,  sinking  his 
voice  with  genuine  feeling,  and  a  tender  rush 
of  childish  recollection,  "  my  little  queen." 

"Little  Margaret  Leslie"!"  said  his  mother, 
looking  at  him  stupefied,  "you're  no  meaning 
Miss  Margret  at  Earl's-hall?"  she  cried,  with  a 
half  shriek  of  astonishment,  and  gazed  at  him 
open-mouthed,  like  one  in  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MRS.  GLEN  was  much  more  gentle  with  her 
son  after  this  triumph  of  his.  Margaret  Leslie 
was  but  a  girl,  and  her  approbation  did  not 
mean  very  much ;  but  it  was  astonishing  how 
the  farmer-woman  calmed  down,  and  what  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  things  began  to  take  to  her,  after 
she  heard  of  this  meeting.  She  said  nothing 
more  that  night ;  but  stared  at  her  son,  and  let 
him  go,  with  a  half-reluctant  relinquish ment  of 
her  prey,  for  the  moment.  And  many  were  the 
thoughts  which  crowded  through  her  mind  dur- 
ing the  night.  She  had  a  respect  for  talent, 
like  all  her  nation  ;  but  she  did  not  admire  the 
talent  which  was  unpractical,  and  which  did  not 
serve  a  purpose.  A  young  man  who  was  clever 
enough  to  pass  all  his  examinations  with  credit, 
to  preach  a  good  sermon,  to  get  a  living,  that 
was  what  she  could  understand,  and  she  had 
been  proud  by  anticipation  in  her  son's  ability 
to  do  all  this ;  but  when  it  turned  out  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  employ  his  talent  so,  and  when 
his  cleverness  dwindled  down  into  something 
impalpable,  something  that  could  neither  be 
bought  and  sold,  nor  weighed  and  measured, 
something  which  only  made  a  difference  between 
him  and  other  men,  without  being  of  any  use  to 
him  or  placing  him  in  the  way  of  any  advantage 
— instead  of  respecting  it,  Mrs.  Glen  scorned  the 
miserable  distinction.  "Clever!  ay,  and  much 
good  it  did  him.  Tawlent !  he  would  be  better 
without  it." 

Such  unprofitable  gifts  exasperated  her  much 
more  than  stupidity  would  have  done.  But 
when  she  heard  of  the  interview  with  Margaret 
Leslie,  and  the  renewal  of  friendship,  and  the 
girl's  delight  with  those  "scarts,"  of  which  she 
herself  was  so  contemptuous,  her  practical  mind 
stopped  short  to  consider.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
though  they  would  never  make  a  living  for  him, 
nor  were  of  any  earthly  use  that  she  could  see, 
these  talents  might  be  so  directed  by  a  wise  and 
guiding  hand  as  yet  to  produce  something,  per- 
haps to  bring  him  to  fortune.  A  girl  who  was 
an  heiress  might  be  almost  as  good  a  thing  for 
Rob  as  a  kirk.  To  do  Mrs.  Glen  justice,  she  did 
not  put  the  heiress  on  a  level  with  the  kirk,  or 
sceptically  allow  the  one  to  be  as  good  as  the 
other.  She  only  seized  upon  the  idea  as  a  pis 
aller,  reflecting  that,  if  the  kirk  was  not  to  be 
had,  a  lass  with  a  tocher  might  make  some 
amends. 

Here,  then,  was  something  to  be  done,  some- 
thing practical,  with  meaning  and  "an  object" 
in  it.  Mrs.  Glen  dearly  loved  to  have  an  object. 
It  made  all  the  difference  to  her.  It  was  like 
going  somewhere  on  business  instead  of  merely 
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taking  a  walk.  The  latter  mode  of  exercise  she 
could  not  abide;  but  put  "an  object"  into  it, 
and  it  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  This 
was  how  her  son  Rob's  hitherto  useless  accom- 
plishments rose  in  her  estimation  now,  when  they 
began  to  appear  no  longer  useless,  but  possibly 
capable  of  fulfilling  some  certain  kind  of  end,  if 
not  a  very  exalted  one.  At  once  they  acquired 
interest  in  her  eyes.  He  himself  and  his  pres- 
ence at  home  ceased  to  be  aimless,  useless,  al- 
most disgraceful,  as  she  had  hitherto  felt  them 
to  be.  When  she  got  up  next  morning,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
greater  than  she  had  felt  since  the  unhappy  mo- 
ment when  he  had  declared  to  her  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  be  a  minister.  Even 
now,  she  could  not  look  back  without  exaspera- 
tion on  that  sudden  change  and  downfall  of  her 
pride  and  comfort.  But  here  at  least  was  a 
prospect  for  him,  a  something  before  him,  a  way 
in  which  his  talents,  unprofitable  as  they  seem- 
ed, might  yet  be  made  of  practical  use.  The 
change  in  her  manner  was  instantly  apparent  to 
her  household.  "  The  mistress  has  gotten  word 
of  something,"  Jean,  the  dairy-maid,  said,  whose 
hope  had  been  that  she  herself  might  not  be 
"dinged"  like  everything  else  in  the  mistress's 
way.  She  did  not  "ding"  anything  on  that 
blissful  morning.  She  was  even  tolerant,  though 
it  cost  her  a  struggle,  when  Rob  was  late  for 
breakfast.  Her  whole  being  seemed  softened 
and  ameliorated,  the  world  had  opened  out  be- 
fore her.  Here  was  an  object  for  exertion,  an 
aim  to  which  she  could  look  forward ;  and  with 
this  life  could  never  be  quite  without  zest  to  the 
energetic  disposition  of  Mrs.  Glen. 

The  first  sign  of  the  improved  condition  of  af- 
fairs that  struck  Rob  occurred  after  breakfast, 
when  his  mother,  instead  of  flinging  a  jibe  at  his 
uselessness,  as  she  went  off,  bustling  and  hot- 
tempered,  to  her  own  occupations,  addressed  him 
mildly  enough,  yet  with  a  hasty  tone  that  sound- 
ed half  shame  and  half  offence.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected,  was  it,  that  she  should  now  en- 
courage him  in  the  habits  she  had  despised  and 
abused  yesterday  without  some  sense  of  embar- 
rassment and  a  certain  shamefacedness  ?  A 
weaker  woman  would  not  have  done  it  at  all,  but 
would  have  thought  of  her  consistency,  and  kept 
silent  at  least.  But  Mrs.  Glen  was  far  too  con- 
sistent to  have  any  fears  for  her  consistency. 
Her  embarrassment  only  made  her  tone  hasty, 
and  made  her  postpone  her  speech  till  she  had 
reached  the  door.  When  she  had  opened  it,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  she  turned  round 
to  her  son,  though  without  looking  at  him.  She 
said, 

"If  you  will  draw,  if  you  ca'  that  drawing, 
there's  a  very  bonnie  view  of  the  Kirkton  from 
the  west  green.  I'm  no  saying  you're  to  waste 
your  time  on  such  nonsense,  but  if  you  will  do't, 
there's  the  bonniest  view." 

With  this  she  disappeared,  leaving  Rob  in  a 
state  of  wonder  which  almost  reached  the  point 
of  consternation.  It  made  him  superstitious. 
His  mother — his  mother!  to  pause  and  recom- 
mend to  him  the  bonniest  view !  Something 
must  be  going  to  happen.  Never  in  his  life  had 
he  been  so  surprised.  He  got  up,  half  stupefied, 
as  if  under  a  mystic  compulsion,  and  got  his 
sketching-block  and  his  colors,  and  went  out  to 
the  west  green.  It  was  as  if  some  voice  had 


come  out  of  the  sky  above  him,  or  from  the  soil 
beneath  his  feet,  commanding  this  work.  What 
was  he  that  he  should  be  disobedient  to  the  heav- 
enly vision  ?  He  went  out  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  his  feet  turning  mechanically  to  the  in- 
dicated spot. 

It  was  a  fresh  yet  sunny  morning,  the  dew 
not  yet  off  the  grass,  for  everything  was  early  at 
the  farm.  The  hills,  far  off,  lay  clear  in  softest 
tints  of  blue,  dark  yet  transparent,  the  very  col- 
or of  aerial  distance,  while  all  the  hues  of  the 
landscape  between,  the  brown  ploughed  land, 
the  green  corn,  the  faint  yellowing  of  here  and 
there  a  prosperous  field,  the  darkness  of  the 
trees  and  hedges,  the  pale  gleams  of  water,  rose 
into  fuller  tones  of  color  as  they  neared  him,  yet 
all  so  heavenly  clear.  The  morning  was  so  clear 
that  Jean,  in  the  byre,  shook  her  head,  and  said 
there  would  be  rain.  The  clearness  of  the  at- 
mosphere brought  everything  near;  you  might 
have  stretched  out  your  hands  and  touched  the 
Sidlaws,  and  even  the  blue  peaks  of  the  Gram- 
pians beyond ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  land- 
scape lay  the  Kirkton,  glorified,  every  red  roof 
in  it,  every  bit  of  gray-yellow  thatch  and  dark 
brown  wall  telling  against  the  background  of 
fields ;  the  trees  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  light 
morning  wind,  the  church  rising  like  a  citadel 
upon  its  mound  of  green,  flecked  with  the  buri- 
al-places of  the  past,  the  houses  clustered  round 
it,  the  smoke  rising,  a  faint  darkening,  as  of 
breath  in  the  air,  to  mark  where  human  living 
was.  What  a  scene !  yet  nothing ;  the  homeli- 
est country,  low  hills,  broad  fields,  a  common- 
place village.  For  a  moment  Rob,  though  he 
had  no  genius,  fell  into  a  trance,  as  of  genius, 
before  this  wonderful,  simple  landscape.  "A 
voice  said  unto  me,  Write;  and  I  said,  What 
shall  I  write?"  How  put  it  into  words,  into 
colors  upon  dull  paper?  His  head  was  filled 
with  a  magical  confusion.  For  once  in  his  life 
he  approached  the  brink  of  genius — in  the  sense 
of  his  incapacity.  He  sat  down,  gazed,  and 
could  do  no  more. 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Glen  came  strolling  out  from 
the  house,  with  that  assumed  air  of  ease  and 
leisure  which  is  always  so  comically  transparent. 
She  meant  to  assume  that  she  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  was  taking  a  walk  for  pleasure,  which 
was  about  as  unlikely  a  thing  as  could  have  hap- 
pened, almost  as  unlikely  as  pure  interest  in 
Rob's  work,  which  was  her  real  motive.  She 
wanted  to  see  what  he  had  done,  whether  he  had 
taken  that  bonniest  view,  how  he  was  getting  on 
with  it,  and  if  it  was  tv  thing  which  could,  by 
any  possibility,  dazzle  and  delight  a  young  lady 
who  was  an  heiress.  Assuredly  she  had  not 
sent  out  her  son  to  dream  over  the  landscape,  to 
do  anything  but  draw  it  there  and  then  without 
delay,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  to  plough  a  field. 
She  came  up  to  him,  elaborately  unoccupied  and 
at  her  ease,  yet  explanatory. 

"I've  just  come  out  to  look  about  me,"  she 
said,  with  fictitious  jauntiness.  "So  you're  at 
it  again !  Eh,  laddie,  what  a  waste  o'  time  and 
good  paper,  no  to  speak  of  thae  colors  that  cost 
money !  And  how  far  are  you  on  by  this  time  ? 
are  you  near  done  ?" 

Rob  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  shut  his  book 
hastily. 

"I  have  just  begun,  mother;  but  I  did  not 
think  you  took  any  interest  in  my  poor  drawing." 
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"Me — take  an  interest  ?  No!  But  if  you're 
to  waste  my  substance  and  your  ain  time  taking 
pictures,  I  may  as  well  see  what  there  is  to  see 
as  other  folk." 

"You  shall  see  it  when  it  is  done,"  said  Rob. 
"It  is  not  in  a  condition  to  show  now.  It 
is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  done  in  a  minute. 
There  is,  a  great  deal  of  thought  necessary — the 
different  harmonies  of  color,  the  relation  of  one 
part  to  another — " 

Mrs.  Glen  was  overawed. 

"Ane  would  think  it  was  some  grand  affair. 
A  bit  scart  upon  the  paper,  and  a  wheen  greens 
and  blues :  and  ye  talk  as  if  it  was  a  battle  to 
fight  or  a  grand  law-plea." 

"  My  dear  mother, "said  Rob,  "many  a  man 
could  fight  a  battle  that  could  not  draw  the 
Kirk  ton,  with  all  the  hills  behind  it,  and  the 
clouds,  and  the  air." 

"Air!  ye  can  paint  air,  ye  clever  lad!"  cried 
Mrs.  Glen,  with  a  laugh.  "Maybe  you  can 
paint  the  coos  mowing  and  the  sheeps  baaing? 
I  would  not  wonder.  It's  as  easy  as  the  air, 
which  every  bairn  kens  is  no  a  thing  you  can 
see." 

"I  don't  say  I  can  do  it  myself,"  said  Rob; 
"but  I've  seen  pictures  where  you  would  think 
you  heard  the  cows  and  the  sheep — yes,  and  the 
skylarks  up  in  the  sky,  and  the  hare  plashing 
about  in  the  wet  woods." 

"Just  that,"  said  his  mother,  "and  the  coun- 
try gomerel  that  believes  all  you  like  to  tell  her. 
Among  a'  thae  bonnie  things  there  should  be  a 
place  for  the  one  that's  to  be  imposed  upon  ;  but 
you'll  no  put  me  there,  I'll  warrant  you,"  she 
cried,  flouncing  away  in  sudden  wrath. 

This  interruption  roused  Rob  and  put  him 
upon  his  mettle.  If  it  was  well  to  have  thus 
dignified  his  work  in  her  eyes  so  that  she  should 
be  concerned  in  its  progress,  the  result  was  not 
an  unmitigated  good.  Hitherto  he  had  worked 
as  the  spirit  moved  him,  and  when  he  was  not 
sufficiently  stirred  had  let  his  pencil  alone.  But 
this  would  not  do,  now  that  his  labor  had  become 
a,  recognized  industry.  He  betook  himself  to 
his  task  with  a  sigh. 

Rob's  artist-powers  were  not  great.  He  drew 
like  an  amateur,  not  even  an  amateur  of  a  high 
order,  and  would  not  have  impressed  any  spec- 
tator who  had  much  knowledge  of  art.  But  he 
had  a  certain  amount  of  that  indescribable  qual- 
ity which  artists  call  "feeling,"  a  quality  which 
sometimes  makes  the  most  imperfect  of  sketches 
more  attractive  than  the  skilfullest  piece  of  paint- 
ing. This  is  a  gift  which  is  more  dependent 
upon  moods  and  passing  impulses  than  upon 
knowledge  and  skill ;  and  no  doubt  the  subtlety 
of  those  flying  shadows,  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
finite morning  light,  so  pure,  so  delicate,  yet  brill- 
iant, put  them  beyond  the  hand  of  the  untrained 
craftsman.  The  consequence  of  this  morning's 
work,  the  first  undertaken  with  legitimate  sanc- 
tion and  authority,  was  accordingly  a  failure. 
Rob  put  the  Kirkton  upon  his  paper  very  faith- 
fully ;  he  drew  the  church  and  the  houses  so  that 
nobody  could  fail  to  recognize  them ;  but  as  for 
the  air  of  which  he  had  boasted !  alas,  there  was 
no  air  in  it.  He  worked  till  the  hour  of  the  farm 
dinner;  worked  on,  getting  more  eager  over  it 
as  he  felt  every  line  to  fail,  and  walked  home, 
flushed  and  excited,  when  he  heard  his  name 
called  through  the  mid -day  brightness.  The 


broth  was  on  the  table  when  he  went  in,  putting 
down  his  materials  on  a  side-table ;  and  Mrs. 
Glen  was  impatient  of  the  moment  he  spent  in 
washing  his  hands. 

"You  have  as  many  fykes  as  a  fine  leddy," 
she  said.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  make 
this  preparation  for  her  meal.  She  drew  her 
chair  to  the  table,  and  said  grace  in  the  same 
breath  with  this  reproach.  "Bless  these  mer- 
cies," she  said;  and  then,  "Ye  canna  say  but 
you've  had  a  lang  morning,  and  naebody  to  dis- 
turb you.  I  hope  you  have  something  to  show 
for  it  now." 

"Not  much,"  said  Rob. 

"  No  much  !  It's  a  pretence,  then,  like  a'  the 
rest !  Lord  bless  me,  I  couldna  spend  the  whole 
blessed  day  without  doing  a  hand's  turn,  no,  if 
you  would  pay  me  for  it.  Eh,  but  we're  deceived 
creatures,"  cried  Mrs.  Glen  ;  "as  glad  when  a 
bairn  comes  into  the  world  as  if  it  brought  a 
fortune  with  it !  A  bonnie  fortune !  anxiety  and 
care;  and  if  there's  a  moment's  pleasure,  it's  aye 
ransomed  by  days  of  trouble.  Sup  your  broth  ; 
they're  very  good  broth,  far  better  than  the  like 
of  you  deserve ;  but  maybe  you  think  it's  no  a 
grand  enough  dinner  for  such  a  fine  gentleman  ? 
Na,  when  I  was  just  making  up  my  mind  to  let 
you  take  your  will  and  see  what  you  could  do 
your  ain  way — and  you  set  up  your  face  and  tell 
me,  no  much !  No  much !  if  it's  not  enough  to 
anger  a  saint!" 

' '  There  it  is ;  you  can  judge  for  yourself,"  cried 
Rob,  with  sudden  exasperation.  He  jumped  up 
from  the  table  so  quickly  that  his  mother  had  no 
time  to  point  out  his  want  of  manners  in  getting 
up  in  the  midst  of  his  dinner.  The  words  were 
stopped  on  her  lips,  when  he  suddenly  placed  the 
block  on  which  he  had  been  drawing  before  her. 
Mrs.  Glen  had  not  condescended  to  look  at  any 
of  these  performances  before.  It  would  have 
seemed  a  sort  of  acceptance  of  his  excuse  had 
she  taken  any  notice  of  the  "rubbitch"  with 
which  he  "played  himself,"  and  she  had  really 
felt  the  contempt  she  expressed.  Drawing  pict- 
ures !  it  was  a  kind  of  childish  occupation,  an 
amusement  to  be  pursued  on  a  wet  day,  when 
nothing  else  was  possible,  or  as  a  solace  in  the 
tedium  of  illness.  But  when  Rob  put  down  be- 
fore her,  relieved  against  the  white  table-cloth, 
the  Kirkton  itself  in  little,  a  very  reproduction 
of  the  familiar  scene  she  had  beheld  every  day 
for  years,  the  words  were  stopped  upon  his  moth- 
er's lips. 

"Eh!"  she  cried,  in  mere  excess  of  emotion, 
able  for  nothing  but  a  monosyllable.  The  very 
imperfection  of  it  gave  it  weight  in  Mrs.  Glen's 
unpractised  eyes.  "Losh  me!"  she  cried,  when 
she  had  recovered  the  first  shock  of  admiration. 
"Rob, was  it  you  that  did  that?  are  you  sure 
it's  your  ain  doing?"  She  could  not  trust  her 
own  eyes. 

"And  poor  enough  too,  "said  Rob,  but  he  liked 
the  implied  applause:  who  would  not?  Praise 
of  what  we  have  done  well  may  satisfy  our  intel- 
lectual faculties,  but  praise  of  a  failure,  that  is  a 
thing  which  really  goes  to  the  heart. 

"  Poor !  I  would  like  to  ken  what  you  mean 
by  poor?"  Mrs.  Glen  pushed  away  the  broth 
and  took  up  the  block  in  a  rapture  of  surprise 
and  delight.  "It's  the  very  Kirkton  itself!"  she 
said;  "there's  Robert  Jamieson's  house,  and 
there's  Hugh  Mticfarlane's,  and  there's  the  way 
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you  go  to  the  post,  and  there's  the  Kilnelly  bury- 
ing-gronnd,  and  the  little  road  up  to  the  kirk — 
no  a  thing  missed  out.  And  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  it's  a'  your  own  doing?  Oh,  laddie,  lad- 
die, the  talents  you've  gotten  frae  Providence! 
and  the  little  use  you  make  o'  them,"  added  his 
mother,  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  burden 
of  her  prophecy  against  her  son,  which  could  not 
be  departed  from  even  now. 

Rob  was  so  much  encouraged  that  he  ventured 
to  laugh.  "  There  is  nothing  I  wish  so  much  as 
to  make  more  use  of  them,"  he  said ;  "  I  ought 
to  study  and  have  good  teaching." 

"  Teaching!  what  do  you  want  with  teaching  ? 
You  were  never  one  that  was  easy  satisfied ; 
what  mair  would  you  have?''  she  cried.  She 
could  not  take  her  eyes  from  the  drawing.  She 
touched  it  lightly  with  her  finger  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  flat,  and  did  not  owe  its  perspective 
to  mechanical  causes.  "To  think  it's  naething 
but  a  cedar  pencil  and  a  wheen  paints !  I  never 
saw  the  like !  and  you  to  do  it,  a  laddie  like  you ! 
It  beats  me !  Ay,  there's  Robert  Jamieson's 
house,  and  yon's  Hugh  Macfarlane's,  and  the  wee 
gate  into  the  kirk-yard  as  natural !  and  Widow 
Morrison's  small  shop  joining  the  kirk.  I  can 
'most  see  the  things  in  the  window.  I  would 
like  the  Minister  to  see  it,"  said  Mrs.  Glen. 

"Not  that  one,  it  is  not  good  enough;  there 
are  others,  mother." 

She  cast  upon  him  a  half -contemptuous 
glance.  He  was  "no  judge,"  even  though  it 
was  he  who  had  done  it:  how  could  he  be  a 
judge,  when  he  had  so  little  appreciation  of  this 
great  work  ? 

"  It's  a  great  deal  you  ken,"  she  said ;  "  I  will 
take  it  mysel'  and  let  him  see  it.  He  would  be 
awfu'  pleased.  His  aiu  kirk,  and  ye  can  just  see 
the  Manse  trees,  though  it's  no  in  the  picture. 
And  a'  done  in  one  forenoon !  I  suppose,"  she 
added,  suddenly,  "the  like  of  this  brings  in  sil- 
ler. It's  a  business,  like  any  other  trade  ?" 

"  When  they  are  better  than  that,  yes — pict- 
ures sell ;  but  you  should  not  speak  of  it  as  a 
trade. " 

"  I  wish  it  was  half  as  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward as  many  a  trade.  Better  than  that !  that's 
aye  your  way.  But  you  have  not  suppit  your 
broth.  I  would  not  say  now,"  said  Mrs.  Glen, 
in  high  good-humor  "(sit  down  and  finish  your 
dinner),  but  Miss  Margret  would  like  a  look  at 
that." 

"It  is  not  half  good  enough." 

"  Hold  your  peace,  you  silly  lad !  I  hope  I 
ken  what  I'm  saying.  She's  but  lonely,  poor 
thing — no  a  young  person  to  speak  to.  It  would 
divert  her  to  see  it.  I  would  not  forbid  you  now 
to  give  the  young  leddy  the  like  o'  that  in  a  pres- 
ent. Sir  Ludovic's  our  landlord,  after  a'.  He's 
no  an  ill  landlord,  though  he's  poor.  It  is  aye 
a  fine  thing  to  be  civil,  and  ye  never  can  tell  but 
what  a  kind  action  will  meet  with  its  reward.  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  take  that  to 
Miss  Margret  in  a  present,"  Mrs.  Glen  said. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ROB  had  not  been  so  light  of  heart  since  he 
made  that  momentous  decision  about  his  profes- 
sion which  had  so  strangely  changed  his  Ike. 


For  the  first  time  since  then  he  felt  himself  an' 
allowed  and  authorized  person,  not  in  disgrace  or 
under  disapprobation  of  all  men,  as  he  had  hith- 
erto been  ;  and  the  permission  to  carry  his  draw- 
ing of  the  Kirk  ton  to  Miss  Margaret  "in  a  pres- 
ent" amused  him,  while  it  gave  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  sanction  to  his  engagement  to 
meet  her,  and  show  her  the  other  productions  of 
his  pencil.  Rob  had  his  wits  about  him  more 
than  Margaret  had,  though  not  so  much  as  his 
mother.  He  was  aware  that  to  ask  a  young 
lady  to  meet  him  at  the  burn,  for  what  purpose 
soever,  was  not  exactly  what  was  becoming,  and 
that  the  advantage  he  had  taken  of  their  childish 
friendship  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  "like  a  gen- 
tleman" as  he  wished  to  be.  He  could  not,  in- 
deed, persuade  himself  that  his  mother  was  any 
authority  in  such  a  question  ;  but  still  the  fact 
that  she  thought  it  quite  natural  that  he  should 
carry  on  his  old  relations  with  Margaret,  and 
even  encouraged  him  to  make  the  young  lady  a 
present,  gave  him  a  sort  of  fictitious  satisfaction. 
He  would  affect  to  take  his  mother's  opinion  as 
his  authority,  if  his  conduct  was  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  thus  her  ignorance  was  a  bulwark  to 
him.  He  went  out  again  after  his  broth,  and 
worked  diligently  all  the  afternoon,  though  Mrs. 
Glen  thought  it  very  unnecessary. 

"  'Twill  just  spoil  it,"  she  said.  "  The  like  of 
you  never  knows  where  to  stop :  either  you  do 
nothing  at  all,  or  you  do  a  hantle  o'er  much." 

But  on  this  point  Rob  took  his  own  way. 
Certainly,  even  when  you  despise  the  opinion  of 
those  around,  it  is  good  to  be  thought  well  oft'. 
The  moral  atmosphere  was  lighter  round  him, 
and  there  was  the  pleasant  prospect  of  meeting 
Margaret  in  the  evening,  and  receiving  the  de- 
lightful incense  of  her  admiration  ;  a  more  agree- 
able way  of  filling  up  this  interval  of  leisure  could 
not  have  been  devised,  had  his  leisure  been  the 
most  legitimate,  the  most  natural  in  the  world. 

While  he  sat  at  his  drawing  in  the  breezy  af- 
ternoon, a  further  sign  of  the  rehabilitation  he 
had  undergone  was  accorded  to  him.  Voices  ap- 
proaching him  through  the  garden,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  west  green,  prepared"  him 
for  visitors,  and  these  voices  were  too  familiar  to 
leave  him  in  doubt  who  the  visitors  were.  It  was 
the  Minister,  whom  Mrs.  Glen  was  leading  to  the 
spot  where  her  son  was  at  work  on  his  drawing. 
"I'll  no  say  that  I  expected  much,"  said  Mrs. 
Glen, "  for  I'm  not  one  that  thinks  everything  fine 
that's  done  by  my  ain.  I  think  I'm  a'  the  mair 
hard  to  please ;  but,  Doctor,  when  I  saw  upon 
the  paper  the  very  Kirkton  itsel'!  Losh  me! 
there  wasn't  a  house  but  you  would  have  kent  it. 
Robert  Jamieson's  and  Hugh  Macfarlane's,  just 
as  like  as  if  you  had  been  standing  afore  them. 
It  clean  beats  me  how  a  lad  can  do  that,  that 
has  had  little  time  for  anything  but  his  studies  ; 
for,  Doctor,  I  never  heard  but  that  my  Rob  was  a 
good  student.  He  hasna  come  to  a  good  issue, 
which  is  awfu'  mysterious;  but  a  good  student 
he  aye  was,  and  there's  no  a  man  that  kens  who 
will  say  me  nay." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  said  Dr.  Burnside. 
"It  makes  it  all  the  more  mysterious,  as  you 
well  say ;  but  let  us  hope  that  time  and  thought 
will  work  a  change.  I'm  not  one  to  condemn  a 
young  man  because  he  has  troubles  of  mind. 
We've  all  had  our  experiences,"  the  good  man 
said,  as  he  came  through  the  opening  in  the  hedge 
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to  the  west  green,  which  was  nothing  more  im- 
posing than  the  "green,"  technically  so  called, 
in  which  the  farmer's  household  dried  its  clothes 
— a  green,  or,  to  speak  more  circumstantially,  "  a 
washing  green,"  a  square  of  grass  on  which  the 
linen  could  be  bleached  if  necessary,  and  with 
posts  at  each  corner  for  the  ropes  on  which  it  was 
suspended  to  dry,  being  a  necessity  of  every  house 
in  Fife,  and  throughout  Scotland.  There  was  no 
linen  hung  out  at  present  to  share  the  breezy  green 
with  Rob.  He  sat  on  the  grass  on  a  three-leg- 
ged stool  he  had  brought  with  him  ;  a  low  hedge 
ran  round  the  little  enclosure,  with  a  little  burn 
purling  under  its  shadow,  and  beyond  were  the 
green  fields  and  the  village,  with  all  its  reds  and 
blues.  Behind  him  an  old  ash-tree  fluttered  its 
branches  and  sheltered  him  from  the  sun. 

"  Well,  Robert,  and  how  do  you  do?"  said 
Dr.  Burnside.  "I  have  come  out  to  see  you,  at 
your  mother's  instance.  She  tells  me  you've 
developed  a  great  genius  for  painting.  I  am 
very  happy  to  hear  of  it,  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  let  the  siren  art  lead  you  away  from  better 
things." 

"What  are  better  things?"  said  Rob;  "I  don't 
know  any."  and  he  got  up  to  respond  to  the  Min- 
ister's salutation.  Dr.  Burnside  shook  his  head. 

"  That  is  what  I  feared,"  he  said.  "  You  must 
not  give  up  for  painting,  or  any  other  pleasure 
of  this  earth,  the  higher  calling  you  were  first 
bound  to,  my  good  lad.  You've  served  your 
time  to  the  Church,  and  what  if  you  have  pass- 
ing clouds  that  trouble  your  spirit  ?  Having 
put  your  hand  to  the  plough,  you  must  not  turn 
back." 

"Eh,  that's  what  I  tell  him  every  day  o'  his 
life,"  said  Mrs.  Glen. 

"  I  came  on  purpose  to  have  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  you,"  said  the  Minister.  "Yes,  very 
pretty,  very  pretty.  I  am  no  judge  of  paintings 
myself,  but  I've  no  doubt  it's  very  well  done.  I 
need  not  tell  you  I'm  very  sorry  for  all  that's  come 
and  gone ;  but  I  cannot  give  up  the  hope,  Rob- 
ert, that  you  will  see  the  error  of  your  ways.  I 
cannot  think  a  promising  lad  like  you  will  con- 
tinue in  a  wrong  road." 

"  If  it  is  a  wrong  road,"  said  Rob. 

"Whisht,  lad,  and  hearken  what  the  Minister 
says ;  but  before  I  go  in,  Doctor,  look  at  the  pict- 
ure. Is't  no  wonderful  ?  There's  your  ain  very 
trees,  and  the  road  we've  ga'en  to  the  kirk  as 
long  as  I  can  mind,  and  a'  the  whigmaleeries  of 
the  auld  steeple.  Na,  I  put  nae  faith  in  it  at 
first,  no  me !  but  when  I  saw  it,  just  a  bit  sense- 
less paper,  good  for  nothin'  in  itsel' !  Take  a 
good  look  at  it,  Doctor.  It's  no  like  the  kind 
of  tiling  ye'll  see  every  day." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Glen,"  said  the  Minister,  "I  do 
not  doubt  it  is  very  pretty.  I  am  no  judge  my- 
self. I  would  like  to  hear  what  Sir  Claude 
would  say ;  he  is  a  great  connoisseur.  But  it 
was  not  about  pictures,  however  pretty,  that  I 
was  wanting  to  speak  to  Robert.  My  good  lad, 
put  away  your  bonnie  view  and  all  your  paints 
for  a  moment,  and  take  a  walk  down  to  the 
Manse  with  me.  I  would  like  to  satisfy  myself 
how  you  stand,  and  perhaps  a  little  conversation 
might  be  of  use.  There  is  nothing  so  good  for 
clearing  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  mind,  as  just  en- 
tering into  the  state  of  the  case  with  a  competent 
person,  one  that  understands  you,  and  knows 
what  to  advise." 


"That  is  what  I  aye  said  when  all  time  pro- 
fessors in  Glasgow  was  taighling  at  him ;  the 
Doctor  at  hame  would  understand  far  better, 
that  is  what  I  aye  said.  Go  with  the  Minister, 
Rob,  and  pay  great  attention.  I'll  carry  in  the 
things.  But  I  wish  ye  would  take  a  good  look 
at  the  picture,  Doctor;  and  ye'll  no  keep  him 
too  long,  for  he  has  a  friend  to  see,  and  two- 
three  things  to  do.  You'll  mind  that,  Rob,  my 
man." 

Never  since  the  fatal  letter  which  disclosed 
his  apostasy  had  his  mother  addressed  him  be- 
fore as  "my  man."  And  Rob  knew  that  the 
Doctor  was  not  strong  in  argument.  He  went 
with  him  across  the  fields  he  had  just  been  put- 
ting into  his  sketch,  with  an  easy  mind.  He  was 
fond  of  discussion,  like  every  true-born  Scots- 
man, and  here  at  least  he  was  pretty  sure  of  hav- 
ing the  victory.  Mrs.  Glen,  for  her  part,  carried 
in  "the  paints"  with  a  certain  reverence.  She 
put  the  sketch  against  the  wall  of  the  parlor, 
and  contemplated  it  with  pride,  which  was  a  still 
warmer  sentiment  than  her  pleasure.  It  was 
"our  Rob"  that  had  done  that;  nobody  else  in 
the  country-side  was  so  clever.  It  was  true  that 
Sir  Claude  was  a  connoisseur,  as  the  Minister 
said,  and  was  supposed  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  art,  but  nobody  had  ever  seen  a  picture  of 
his  to  be  compared  with  this  of  "our  Rob's." 
Mrs.  Glen  set  the  sketch  against  the  wall,  and 
got  her  knitting  and  sat  down  opposite  to  it,  not 
to  worship,  but  to  build  castles  upon  that  foun- 
dation, which  was  not  much  more  satisfactory 
than  Alnascher's  basket  of  eggs.  The  thought 
passed  through  her  mind,  indeed,  that  he  who 
could  do  so  much  in  this  accidental  and  chance 
way,  what  might  he  not  have  done  had  he  fol- 
lowed out  his  original  vocation  ?  which  was  a 
grievous  thought.  But  then  it  never  could  have 
been  in  Rob's  way  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, or  anything  but  a  parish  minister,  like  the 
Doctor  himself;  whereas,  perhaps,  with  this  un- 
suspected new  gift,  and  out  of  his  very  idleness 
and  do-nothingness,  who  could  tell  what  might 
come  ?  Mrs.  Glen's  imagination  was  of  a  vulgar 
kind,  but  it  enabled  her  to  follow  out  a  perfectly 
feasible  and  natural  line  of  events,  and  to  settle 
what  her  own  line  of  conduct  was  to  be  with  ad- 
mirable good  sense :  not  to  press  him,  not  to  put 
herself  forward  as  arranging  anything,  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  young  lady,  but  to  wait  and  see 
how  things  would  happen.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple.  The  end  was  a  mist  of  confusion 
before  the  farmer-woman's  eyes.  Perhaps  she 
fell  asleep,  nodding  over  her  half-knitted  stock- 
ing in  the  drowsiness  of  the  afternoon ;  but  if 
so,  a  vague  vision  of  "our  Rob "  turned  into  Sir 
Robert,  and  reigning  at  Earl's-hall,  glistened  at 
the  end  of  that  vista.  How  he  could  be  Sir 
Robert,  by  what  crown  matrimonial  he  could  be 
invested  with  the  title  and  the  lands  of  which 
Ludovic  Leslie,  and  not  Margaret,  was  the  heir, 
we  need  not  try  to  explain.  The  dreamer  her- 
self could  not  have  explained  it,  nor  did  she  try  ; 
and  perhaps  she  had  fallen  asleep,  and  was  not 
accountable  for  the  fancies  that  had  got  into  her 
drowsy  brain. 

As  for  Rob,  he  had  a  long  conversation  with 
the  Minister,  and  posed  him  as  he  had  intended 
and  foreseen.  Dr.  Burnside's  theology  was  pon- 
derous, and  his  information  a  trifle  out  of  date. 
Even  in  the  ordinary  way  of  reasoning,  his  argu- 
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ments  were  more  apt  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
good  believers  and  make  the  adversary  rejoice, 
than  to  produce  any  more  "satisfactory  result ; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  was  not  very 
well  prepared  for  the  young  sceptic,  trained  in 
new  strongholds  of  learning  which  the  good 
Doctor  knew  but  by  name.  Dr.  Burnside  shook 
his  puzzled  head  when  he  went  into  the  Manse 
to  tea.  "  Ton's  a  clever  lad,"  he  said  to  his  wife. 
"  I  sometimes  think  the  devil  always  gets  the 
cleverest." 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Burnside,  who  was 
a  very  strong  theologian,  "have  you  forgotten 
that  the  foolish  things  of  this  earth  are  to  con- 
found the  strong  ?" 

But  the  Doctor  only  shook  his  head.  He  did 
not  like  to  think  of  himself  as  one  of  the  foolish 
things  of  this  earth,  even  though  by  so  doing  he 
might  have  a  better  hope  of  confounding  the  au- 
dacious strength  of  Rob  Glen.  But  he  ponder- 
ed much  upon  the  subject,  and  polished  up  his 
weapons  in  private,  going  through  many  an  ar- 
gument in  his  own  mind,  which  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  preparing  snares  and  pitfalls  for  the 
young  heretic.  He  had  patronized  Rob  when 
Rob  was  orthodox,  but  he  respected  him  now  as 
he  had  never  done  before. 

"I  think  I  will  preach  my  sermon  on  the  fig- 
tree  next  Sabbath  morning,"  he  said  to  his  wife 
after  tea.  "I  think  that  will  stagger  him,  if 
anything  can." 

"Well,  Doctor,"  Mrs.  Burnside  replied,  "it 
will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  it ;  but  I  fear 
Robert  Glen  is  one  of  those  whose  ears  are  made 
heavy,  that  they  cannot  hear." 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head  again,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  Scriptures  ;  but  he  was  not  so  hope- 
less. Perhaps  he  believed  in  his  sermon  on  the 
fig-tree  more  than  his  wife  did,  and  he  felt  that 
to  gain  back  the  young  man  who  had  baffled 
him  would  be  indeed  a  crown  of  glory.  He 
spent  an  hour  in  his  study  that  night  looking  up 
other  sermons  which  specially  suited  the  case. 
It  gave  him  an  interest  in  his  sermons  which  he 
had  not  felt  since  Sir  Claude  gave  up  coming  to 
the  parish  church,  and  seceded  to  the  Episcopal 
chapel  in  St.  Rule's.  That  had  been  a  distress- 
ing event  to  the  good  Doctor,  but  he  had  got  over 
it,  and  now  providence  had  been  kind  enough  to 
send  him  a  young  unbeliever  to  convince.  Per- 
haps the  good  folks  of  the  Kirkton  and  the  par- 
ish generally  would  have  heard  of  this  looking 
up  of  the  old  discourses  with  some  apprehension  ; 
but  the  Doctor  wrote  a  new  introduction  to  the 
sermon  on  the  fig-tree,  and  that  was  some  little 
gain  at  least. 

Rob  left  his  pastor  with  less  respectfulness 
than  the  good  Doctor  felt  for  him.  After  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  the  professors,  and  receiving 
all  the  attention  he  had  received  as  the  represent- 
ative of  honest  doubt,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Dr.  Burnside  could  impress  him  much,  and 
he  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  with  his  feeble 
argumentations.  When,  however,  the  Minister 
invited  him  to  come  to  the  Manse  to  tea,  Rob 
made  a  very  pretty  speech  about  his  mother. 
"  She  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  though  I  know 
I  have  disappointed  her,"  he  said,  "and  I  must 
not  leave  her  alone.  I  don't  think  I  can  leave 
her  alone." 

"  That's  the  finest  thing  you've  said,  Robert," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  J  see  your  heart  is  right,  al- 


though your  head  is  all  wrong;"  and  with  this 
they  parted,  and  the  good  man  came  in  to  look 
over  his  sermons.  As  for  Rob,  he  hurried  home 
to  collect  some  sketch-books  for  Margaret's  ben- 
efit, and  would  not  share  his  mother's  tea,  not- 
withstanding his  pretty  speech.  But  it  was  as- 
tonishing how  tolerant  Mrs.  Glen  had  grown. 
She  shook  her  head,  but  she  did  not  insist  upon 
the  bread-and-butter. 

"I'll  have  something  ready  for  your  supper 
if  you  havena  time  now,"  she  said ;  and  entreat- 
ed him  to  take  the  block  with  to-day's  drawing, 
which  she  thought  might  be  offered  "in  a  pres- 
ent "  to  the  young  lady. 

"Not  that,  mother,"  said  Rob,  "not  till  it  is 
finished." 

"Finished!"  she  said,  with  a  disdain  which 
was  complimentary;  "what  would  you  have? 
You  canna  mend  it.  It's  just  the  Kirkton  it- 
sel'." 

And  she  would  have  liked  him  to  put  on  his 
best  black  coat  when  he  went  to  meet  Miss  Mar- 
garet, and  the  tall  hat  he  wore  on  Sundays. 
"When  you  have  good  claes,  why  should  ye  no 
wear  them  ?  She  should  see  tliat  you  ken  the 
fashion  and  can  keep  the  fashion  with  the  best — 
as  my  poor  purse  will  feel  when  the  bill  comes 
in,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh.  But  at  last  Rob 
managed  to  escape  in  his  ordinary  garments,  and 
with  the  sketches  he  had  chosen.  After  the 
events  of  the  da}',  which  liad  been  a  kind  of 
crisis  in  his  career,  Rob's  mind  was  full  of  a 
pleasant  excitement;  all  things  seemed  once 
more  to  promise  well  for  him — if  only  this  little 
lady  of  romance  would  keep  her  promise.  Would 
she  come  again?  or  had  he  been  flattering  him- 
self, supposing  a  greater  interest  in  her  mind 
than  really  existed,  or  a  greater  freedom  in  her 
movements  ?  He  lingered  about  for  some  time, 
watching  the  sun  as  it  lighted  up  the  west,  and 
began  to  paint  the  sky  with  crimson  and  purple ; 
and  as  he  watched  it,  Rob  was  natural  enough 
and  innocent  enough  to  forget  most  other  things. 
Who  could  attempt  to  put  that  sky  upon  paper? 
There  was  all  the  fervor  of  first  love  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  art,  and  as  he  pondered  what  color 
could  give  some  feeble  idea  of  such  a  sky,  he 
thought  no  more  of  Margaret.  What  impossi- 
ble combination  could  do  it?  And  if  it  was 
done,  who  would  believe  in  it  ?  He  looked  at 
the  growing  glory  with  that  despair  of  the  artist 
which  is  in  itself  a  worship.  Rob  was  not  an 
artist  to  speak  of,  yet  he  had  something  of  the 
"feeling"  which  makes  one,  and  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  beginner  just  able  to  make  some  ex- 
pression of  his  delight  in  the  beauty  round  him ; 
and  there  is  no  one  who  sees  that  beauty  so  clear- 
ly, and  all  the  unimaginable  glories  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  clouds  and  shadows,  the  wonderful  va- 
rieties of  color  of  which  our  northern  heaven  is 
capable,  as  the  artist,  however  humble.  He  was 
absorbed  in  this  consideration,  wondering  how 
to  do  it,  wondering  if  he  ever  could  succeed  in 
catching  that  tone  of  visionary  light,  that  touch 
of  green  amidst  the  blue — or  whether  he  would 
not  be  condemned  as  an  impostor  if  he  tried, 
when  suddenly  his  book  of  sketches  was  softly 
drawn  out  of  his  hand.  Looking  round  with  a 
start,  he  saw  Margaret  by  his  side.  She  had 
stolen  upon  him  ere  he  was  aware,  and  her  laugh 
at  having  taken  him  by  surprise  changed  into 
her  habitual  sudden  blush  as  she  caught  his  eye. 
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"  You  need  not  mind  me,"  she  said,  confused. 
"I  am  very  happy,  looking  at  the  pictures. 
Are  vou  trying  to  make  a  picture  out  of  that 
sky?" 

"If  I  could,"  he  said;  "but  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  it ;  and  if  I  did,  it  would  not  be  be- 
lieved, though,  people  see  the  sunset  every  day. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  Turner,  Miss  Margaret  ?  Do 
you  know  he  was  the  greatest  artist — one  of  the 
greatest  artists  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  his  name ;  but  I  never  saw  any 
pictures,  never  one  except  our  own,  and  a  few 
in  other  houses.  I  have  heard,  or  rather  I  have 
read  that  name.  Did  he  paint  landscapes  like 
you  ?" 

"Like  me!"  Rob  laughed.  "You  don't  know 
what  you  are  saying.  I  am  a  poor  creature,  a 
beginner,  a  fellow  that  knows  nothing.  But  he ! 
— and  he  is  very  fond  of  sunsets,  and  paints 
them ;  but  he  dared  no  more  have  done  that — " 

Margaret  looked  up  curiously  into  the  western 
heavens.  It  was  "all  aflame," and  the  glow  of 
it  threw  a  warm  reflection  upon  her  as  she  looked 
up  wistfully,  with  a  look  of  almost  infantile,  sud- 
denly awakened  wonder.  Her  face  was  very 
grave,  startled,  and  full  of  awe,  like  one  of  Raph- 
ael's child-angels.  The  idea  was  new  to  her. 
She,  who  thought  these  sketches  so  much  more 
interesting  than  the  sunset,  it  gave  her  a  new 
sensation  to  hear  of  the  great  artist  who  had 
never  dared  to  represent  that  which  the  careless 
heavens  accomplish  every  day.  Some  floating 
conception  of  the  greatness  of  that  great  globe 
of  sky  and  air  which  kept  herself  suspended  a 
very  atom  in  its  vastness,  and  of  the  littleness 
of  any  man's  attempt  at  representing  it,  came 
suddenly  upon  her,  then  floated  away  again, 
leaving  her  as  eager  as  ever  over  Rob  Glen's 
poor  little  sketches.  She  turned  them  over  with 
hurried  hands.  Some  were  of  scenes  she  did  not 
know,  the  lochs  and  hills  of  the  West  Highlands, 
which  filled  her  with  delight,  and  now  and  then 
an  old  tumble-down  house,  which  interested  her 
less. 

"Would  you  like  to  draw  EaiTs-hall?"  she 
said.  "I  know  you  have  it  done  in  the  distance. 
But  it  is  grand  in  the  distance,  and  close  at  hand 
it  is  not  so  grand,  it  is  only  funny.  Perhaps 
you  could  make  a  picture,  Mr. — Glen,  of  Earl's- 
hall?" 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  try.  Might  I 
try  ?  Perhaps  Sir  Ludovic  might  not  like  it." 

"Papa  likes  what  I  like,"  said  Margaret. 
But  then  she  paused.  "There  is  Bell.  You 
know  Bell,  Mr. — Glen." 

She  made  a  little  pause  before  his  name,  and 
he  smiled.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  she  should 
not  be  so  easily  familiar  and  call  him  Rob.  The 
touch  of  embarrassment  was  more  attractive. 

"Bell,"  she  added,  with  a  little  furtive  smile, 
avoiding  his  look,  "is  more  troublesome  than 
papa;  and  she  will  go  and  speak  to  papa  when 
she  takes  it  into  her  head." 

"Then  you  do  not  like  Bell?  I  am  wrong, 
I  am  very  wrong :  I  see  it.  You  did  not  mean 
that ! " 

"  Not  like — Bell  ?  What  would  happen  if  you 
did  not  care  for  those  that  belong  to  you?" 

"But  Bell  is  only  your  servant — only  your 
house-keeper." 

Margaret  closed  the  sketch-book,  and  looked 
at  him  with  indignant  eves. 


"I  cannot  tell  you  what  Bell  is,"  she  said. 
"  She  is  just  Bell.  She  took  care  of  my  mother, 
and  she  takes  care  of  me.  Who  would  be  like 
Bell  to  me,  if  it  were  the  Queen?  But  some- 
times she  scolds,"  she  added,  suddenly,  coming 
down  in  a  moment  from  her  height  of  serious- 
ness ;  "  and  if  you  come  to  Earl's-hall,  yon  must 
make  friends  with  Bell.  I  will  tell  her  you  want 
to  draw  the  house.  She  would  like  to  see  a  pict- 
ure of  the  house,  I  am  sure  she  would ;  and, 
Mr.  Glen,"  said  Margaret,  timidly,  looking  up  in 
his  face,  "you  promised — but  perhaps  you  have 
forgotten — you  promised  to  learn  me — " 

(Learn,  by  one  of  the  curious  turns  of  mean- 
ing not  uncommon  over  the  Border,  means  teach 
in  Scotch,  just  as  to  hire  means  to  be  hired.) 

"  Forgotten !"  said  Rob,  his  face,  too,  glowing 
with  the  sunset.  "If  you  will  only  let  me! 
The  worst  is  that  you  will  soon  find  out  how  lit- 
tle I  know." 

"  Not  when  Hook  at  these  beautiful  pictures," 
said  Margaret,  opening  the  sketch-book  again. 
"  Tell  me  where  this  is.  It  is  a  little  dark  loch, 
with  hills  rising  and  rising  all  round ;  here  there 
is  a  point  out  into  the  water  with  a  castle  upon 
it,  all  dim  and  dark ;  but  up  on  the  hills  the  sun 
is  shining.  Oh,  I  would  like,  I  would  like  to 
see  it !  What  bonnie  places  there  must  be  in 
the  world ! " 

"  It  is  in  the  Highlands.  I  wish  I  could  show 
yon  the  place,"  said  Rob.  "The  colors  on  the 
hills  are  far  beyond  a  poor  sketch  of  mine. 
They  are  like  a  beautiful  poem." 

Margaret  looked  up  at  him  again  with  a  misty 
sweetness  in  her  eyes,  a  recognition,  earnest  and 
happy,  of  another  link  of  union. 

"Do  you  like  poetry  too?"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MARGARET  went  home  that  evening  with  her 
head  more  full  than  ever  of  the  new  incident 
which  had  come  into  her  life.  More  full  of 
that,  but  not  quite  so  much  occupied,  perhaps, 
by  the  thought  of  her  new  acquaintance.  She 
had  all  the  eagerness  of  a  child  to  begin  her 
studies,  to  learn  how  to  make  pictures  as  he  did, 
and  this  for  the  moment  took  everything  that 
was  dangerous  out  of  the  new  conjunction  of 
young  man  and  young  woman  which  was  quite 
unfamiliar  to  her,  but  which  had  vaguely  im- 
pressed her  on  their  first  meeting.  She  came 
home  this  time  no  longer  in  a  dream  of  roused 
and  novel  feeling,  but  with  definite  aims  before 
her ;  and  when  she  found  Bell,  as  usual,  seated 
outside  the  door  in  the  little  court,  Margaret 
lost  no  time  in  opening  the  attack  on  the  person 
whom  she  knew  to  be  the  most  difficult  and  un- 
likely to  be  convinced. 

"Bell !"  she  cried,  running  in,  breathless  with 
eagerness,  "something  is  going  to  happen  to  me. 
Listen,  Bell !  I  am  going  to  learn  to  draw." 

"Bless  me,  bairn!"  cried  Bell,  drawing  back 
her  chair  in  semi-alarm.  ' '  Is  that  a'  ?  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  tell  me  the  French  were  com- 
ing. No  that  the  French  have  ony  thought  of 
coming  nowadays,  puir  bodies ;  they've  ower 
muckle  to  do  with  themselves." 

"  Bell,  you  don't  take  the  trouble  to  think 
about  me,  and  I  am  so  happy  about  it.  There 
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never  was  a  time  that  I  did  not  care  for  pict- 
ures. And  there's  a  view  of  EaiTs-hall  from 
the  Kirkton,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  many  more. 
You  know  I  always  was  fond  of  pictures,  Bell." 

"No  me!  I  never  knew  you  had  seen  ony, 
Miss  Margret,"  said  Bell,  placidly;  "but  for 
my  part,  I'm  sure  I've  no  objection.  I  would 
like  it  far  better  if  it  was  the  piany ;  but  educa- 
tion's aye  a  grand  thing,  however  it  comes.  Can 
do  is  easy  carried  about." 

"And  will  you  speak  to  papa?"  said  Marga- 
ret. "Bell,  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  papa; 
for  he  jokes  at  me,  and  calls  me  little  Peggy, 
and  you  know  I  am  not  little,  but  quite  grown 
up." 

"Oh,  ay,  as  auld  as  him  or  me — in  your  ain 
conceit,"  said  Bell;  "but  whisht,  my  bonnie 
doo — I  wasna  meaning  to  vex  you.  And  what 
am  I  to  speak  to  Sir  Ludovic  about  ?" 

A  slight  embarrassment  came  over  Margaret. 
She  began  to  fidget  from  one  foot  to  another, 
and  a  sudden  wave  of  color  flushed  over  her 
face.  It  did  not  mean  anything.  Was  it  not 
the  trouble  of  her  life  that  she  blushed  perpetu- 
ally— blushed  for  nothing  at  all,  with  every  fresh 
thought  that  rushed  upon  her,  with  every  new 
impulse  ?  It  was  her  way  of  showing  every  emo- 
tion. Nevertheless  this  time  it  made  her  feel 
uncomfortable,  as  if  it  might  mean  something 
more. 

"I  told  you," she  said  ;  "  it  is  about  learning 
to  draw,  and  about  letting  him  come  here  to 
show  me  the  way." 

"Letting  him  come!  that's  another  story; 
and  who's  him  ?"  said  Bell.  She  made  a  rapid 
mental  review  of  the  county  while  she  spoke — 
puzzled,  yet  not  disconcerted ;  there  was  nobody 
of  whom  the  severest  duenna  could  be  afraid. 
There  was  Sir  Claude — known  to  be  very  fond 
of  pictures — but  Sir  Claude  was  a  douce  mar- 
ried man,  who  was  very  unlikely  to  take  the 
trouble,  and,  even  if  he  did,  would  hurt  nobody. 
"Na,  I  canna  think.  Young  Randal  Burnside 
he's  away ;  that  was  the  only  lad  in  the  country- 
side like  to  be  evened  to  our  Miss  Margret,  and 
him  no  half  or  quarter  good  enough.  Na,  ye 
maun  tell  me ;  there's  no  him  in  the  country 
that  may  not  come  and  go  free  for  anything  I 
care." 

"Why  should  you  care?"  said  Margaret. 
"  But  I  will  tell  you  who  it  is.  It  is  Rob  Glen — 
Mrs.  Glen's  son,  at  Earl's-lee.  He  used  to  play 
with  me  when  I  was  little,  and  I  saw  him  draw- 
ing a  picture.  And  then  he  told  me  who  he 
was,  and  then  he  said  he  would  learn  me  to 
draw,  if  I  liked  to  learn — and  you  may  be  sure  I 
would  like  to  learn,  Bell.  Fancy!  to  take  a  bit 
of  paper  out  of  a  book,  and  put  this  house  upon 
it  or  any  other  house,  and  all  the  woods,  and 
the  hills,  and  the  sky.  Look  at  that  puff  of 
cloud !  it's  all  rosy  and  like  a  flower ;  but  in 
a  moment  it  will  be  gray,  and  next  moment  it 
will  be  gone  ;  but  if  you  draw  it  you  have  it  for- 
ever. It's  wonderful,  wonderful,  Bell !" 

"Rob  Glen, "said  Bell,  musing.  She  paid  no 
attention  to  Margaret's  poetical  outburst.  "  Rob 
Glen — that's  him  that  was  to  be  a  minister ;  but 
something's  happened  to  him  ;  he's  no  conductit 
himself  as  he  ought,  or  else  he  tired  of  the  no- 
tion, and  he's  at  hame  doing  naething."  Bell 
paused  after  this  historical  sketch.  "He  wasna 
an  ill  laddie.  He  was  very  good  to  you,  Miss 


Margret,  when  you  were  but  a  little  trouble- 
some thing,  greeting  for  drinks  of  water,  and 
asking  to  be  carried,  and  wanting  this  and  want- 
ing that,  just  what  puts  a  body  wild  with  bairns.'' 

"Was  I  ?"  said  Margaret,  with  wide-opened 
eyes.  "No!  Rob  never  thought  me  a  trouble. 
You  might  do  so,"  she  added,  with  offence.  "I 
cannot  tell  for  you,  but  I  am  sure  Rob — " 

"I  weel  believe  he  never  said  a  word.  He 
was  great  friends  with  you,  I  mind  well — oh, 
great  friends.  And  so  he  wants  to  learn  you  to 
draw — or  you  want  him?  I  see  nae  great  ob- 
jection," said  Bell,  doubtfully.  "  He's  a  young 
man,  but  then  you're  a  leddy  far  above  him ; 
and  you're  old  friends,  as  you  say.  I  will  not 
say  but  what  I  would  rather  he  was  marrit,  Miss 
Margret ;  but  I  see  nae  great  objection — " 

"Married!"  said  Margaret,  her  eyes  bigger 
than  ever  with  wonder  and  amusement — "mar- 
ried !"  She  laughed,  though  she  could  scarcely 
have  told  why.  The  idea  amused  her  beyond 
measure.  There  was  something  piquant  in  it, 
something  altogether  absurd.  Rob !  But  why 
the  idea  was  so  ridiculous  she  could  not  say. 
Bell  looked  at  her  in  her  laughter  with  a  certain 
doubt. 

"Why  should  he  no  be  married?"  she  said; 
"lads  of  that  kind  marry  young — they've  nae- 
thing to  wait  for :  the  moment  they  get  a  kirk 
it's  a'  they  can  look  for — very  different  from 
some.  I  dinna  ken  what  Sir  Ludovic  may  say." 
she  added,  doubtfully.  "Sir  Ludovic  has  awfu' 
high  notions ;  a  farmer's  son  to  learn  a  Leslie. 
I  canna  tell  how  he'll  take  it." 

"Bell!"  cried  Margaret,  with  indignation, 
"  when  you  know  it's  you  that  have  the  high 
notions !  Papa  would  never  think  of  anything 
of  the  kind ;  but  if  you  go  and  put  them  into 
his  head,  and  tell  him  what  to  think — " 

"Lord  bless  the  bairn,  me!"  cried  Bell,  with 
the  air  of  being  deeply  shocked ;  and  then  she 
got  up  and  went  back  into  her  kitchen,  which 
was  her  stronghold.  Margaret,  for  her  part, 
slightly  discouraged,  but  still  eager,  stole  up- 
stairs. If  Bell  was  against  her,  it  did  not  mat- 
ter very  much  who  was  on  her  side.  She  went 
softly  into  the  long  room  where  her  father  was 
reading.  Would  it  ever  happen  to  her,  she  won- 
dered, to  sit  still  in  one  place  and  read,  whatever 
might  be  going  on  —  never  thinking  what  was 
happening  outside,  untroubled  whether  it  rained 
or  was  fine,  whether  it  was  summer  or  winter? 
Though  she  came  in  and  roamed  about  softly, 
in  a  kind  of  subdued  restlessness,  looking  over 
the  book -shelves,  and  flitting  from  window  to 
window,  Sir  Ludovic  took  no  notice.  With  her 
own  life  so  warm  in  her,  it  was  stranger  and 
stranger  to  Margaret  to  see  that  image  of  the 
calm  of  age ;  how  strange  it  was !  He  had  not 
moved  even,  since  she  came  into  the  room,  while 
she  was  so  restless,  so  eager,  thinking  nothing 
in  the  world  so  important  as  her  present  fancy. 
When  she  had  fluttered  about  for  some  time 
without  attracting  his  notice,  she  grew  impa- 
tient. "Papa,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  she 
said. 

"  Eh  ?  Who  is  that—  ?"  Sir  Ludovic  roused 
up  as  if  he  had  been  asleep;  "you,  little  Peg- 
gy?'' 

"Yes;  were  you  sleeping?  I  wondered  and 
wondered  that  you  never  saw  me." 

"I  don't  think  I  was  asleep,"  he  said,  with  a 
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little  confusion.  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  get 
drowsy  sometimes  lately,  and  I  don't  half  like 
it,"  he  added,  in  an  undertone. 

"You  don't  like  it?" said  Margaret:  she  was 
not  uneasy,  but  she  was  sympathetic.  "But 
then  don't  do  it,  papa;  come  and  take  a  little 
walk  with  me  " —  (here  she  paused,  remembering 
that  to-night,  for  instance,  Sir  Ludovic  would 
have  been  much  out  of  place),  "  or  a  turn  in  the 
garden,  like  John." 

Sir  Ludovic  paid  not  much  attention  to  what 
she  said:  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  raised  his 
head,  shaking  himself  with  a  determination  to 
overcome  the  drowsiness,  which  was  a  trouble  to 
him.  "You  must  sit  with  me  more,  my  little 
girl,  and  make  a  noise ;  a  little  sound  is  life-like. 
This  stillness  gets  like  " —  (he  made  a  pause ; 
was  the  first  word  that  occurred  to  him  an  un- 
pleasant one,  not  such  as  was  agreeable  to  pro- 
nounce?)— "like  sleep,"  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment, "and  I  have  no  wish  to  go  to  sleep." 

"Sleeping  is  not  pleasant  in  the  daytime," 
said  Margaret,  unintentionally  matter-of-fact. 
The  old  man  gave  a  slight  shiver,  which  she  did 
not  understand.  It  was  no  longer  the  daytime 
with  him,  and  this  was  precisely  why  he  dis- 
liked his  unconscious  doze ;  was  it  not  a  sign 
that  night  was  near  ?  He  raised  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  with  the  almost  mechanical  force  of 
habit  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  book 
before  him.  It  was  evident  he  had  not  heard 
her  appeal.  She  stood  by  for  a  moment  not 
saying  anything,  then  pulled  his  sleeve  gently. 

"Papa!  it  was  something  I  had  to  say." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure.  You  wanted  something, 
my  little  Peggy?  what  was  it?  There  are -not 
many  things  I  can  do,  but  if  it  is  within  my 
power — " 

"Papa!  how  strange  to  speak  to  me  so — you 
can  do  everything  I  want,"  said  the  girl.  "And 
this  is  what  it  is  :  I  want — don't  be  very  much 
astonished — to  learn  to  draw." 

"To  draw?  I  am  afraid  I  am  no  good  in 
that  respect,  and  cannot  teach  you,  my  dear." 

' '  You  ?  Oh  no !  But  there  is  one  that  would 
learn  me." 

"  My  little  Peggy,  you  are  too  Scotch — say 
teach." 

"  Very  well,  teach  if  you  like,  papa ;  what  does 
the  word  matter  ?  But  may  he  come  to  the  house, 
and  may  I  have  lessons  ?  I  think  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  wanted  to  make  me  perfectly  hap- 

P7-" 

Sir  Ludovic  smiled.  "In  that  case  you  had 
better  begin  at  once.  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  ought 
to  teach  you,  after  such  a  sentiment.  At  once, 
my  Peggy !  for  I  would  have  you  perfectly  hap- 
py if  I  could.  Poor  child,  who  knows  what  may 
happen  after,"  he  said,  meditatively,  putting  his 
hand  upon  her  arm  and  smoothing  the  sleeve 
caressingly.  Margaret,  occupied  with  her  own 
thoughts,  did  not  take  in  the  meaning  of  this ; 
but  she  was  vaguely  discouraged  by  the  tone. 

"You  are  not  like  yourself,  papa ;  what  has 
happened  ?"  she  said,  almost  impatiently.  "  You 
are  not— ill  ?  It  is  waking  up,  I  suppose." 

'•Just  that — or  going  to  sleep — one  or  the 
other.  No,  no,  I  am  not  ill ;  yet—  And  let  us 
be  comfortable,  my  little  girl.  Draw?  Yes, 
you  shall  learn  to  draw,  and  sit  by  me,  quiet  as 
a  little  mouse  with  bright  eyes." 

"  You  said  just  now  I  was  to  make  a  noise." 


"To  be  sure,  so  I  did.  I  say  one  thing  one 
moment,  and  another  the  next ;  but,  after  all,  they 
are  much  the  same.  So  you  sit  by  me,  you  may 
be  quiet  or  make  a  noise— it  will  be  all  the  same. 
Your  noises  are  quiet,  my  Peggy.  Your  sleeve 
rustling,  your  hand  moving,  and  a  little  impa- 
tience now  and  then,  a  start  and  a  shake  of  your 
little  head.  These  are  noises  an  old  man  likes 
when  Providence  lias  given  him  a  little  girl." 

"But  really,"  said  Margaret, with  a  crease  in 
her  forehead,  "really!  I  am  grown-up  —  I  am 
not  a  little  girl !" 

"Well,  my  Peggy !  it  will  be  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  you, "  he  said,  patting  her  sleeve.  Mar- 
garet was  vaguely  chilled  by  this  acquiescence, 
she  could  scarcely  tell  why ;  and  the  slight  pain 
made  her  impatient,  calling  up  a  little  anger, 
causeless  and  vague  as  itself. 

"  Don't,  papa,"  she  said.  "  You  are  not  like 
yourself.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
you.  Then,  he  may  come  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  at  once,"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  with  a 
dreamy  smile;  then  he  said,  "But  who  is  it?" 
as  if  this  mattered  little.  Altogether,  Margaret 
felt  he  was  not  like  himself. 

"  Do  you  remember  Rob  Glen,  papa,  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Glen  at  Earl's-lee  ?  He  used  to  play  with 
me  when  I  was  a  child ;  he  was  always  very  kind 
to  me.  Oh,  don't  shake  your  head ;  you  must 
mind  him.  Robert  Glen  at  the  farm  ?" 

"I  mind,  as  you  say  —  Scotch,  Scotch,  little 
Peggy ;  you  should  not  be  so  Scotch — a  Robert 
Glen  who  took  the  farm  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
By-the-bye,  the  lease  must  be  almost  out ;  but 
how  you  are  to  get  drawing  or  anything  else  out 
of  a  rough  farmer — " 

"Papa!" — Margaret  put  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  with  impatience — "how  could  it  be  a 
Robert  Glen  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ?  He  is 
only  a  little  older  than  me.  He  played  with  me 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  He  is  perhaps  the  son, 
or  he  may  be  the  grandson.  He  is  a  little  older 
than  me." 

"Get  your  pronouns  right,  my  little  Peggy. 
Ah !  the  son  ;  va  pour  lejils,"  said  Sir  Ludovic, 
with  a  drowsy  smile,  and  turned  back  to  his  book. 
Margaret  stood  for  a  moment  with  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  looking  at  him  with  that  irritation 
which  is  the  earliest  form  of  pain.  A  vague  un- 
easiness came  into  her  mind,  but  it  was  so  veiled 
in  this  impatience  that  she  did  not  recognize  it 
for  what  it  was.  The  only  conscious  feeling  she 
had  was,  how  provoking  of  papa!  not  to  take 
more  interest,  not  to  ask  more,  not  to  say  any- 
thing. Then  she  dropped  her  hand  from  his 
shoulder  and  turned  away,  and  went  to  sit  in  the 
window  with  the  first  chance  book  she  could 
pick  up.  She  was  not  thinking  much  about  the 
book.  She  was  half  annoyed  and  disappointed 
to  have  got  her  own  way  so  easily.  Had  he  un- 
derstood her  ?  Margaret  did  not  feel  quite  hap- 
py about  this  facile  assent.  It  made  of  Rob 
Glen  no  wonder  at  all,  no  disturbing  individual- 
ity. He  was  something  more,  after  all,  than  Sir 
Ludovic  thought.  What  was  all  her  own  tre- 
mor for,  if  it  was  to  be  lightly  met  with  a  va  pour 
le  fils?  She  was  not  satisfied;  and  indeed  the 
little  rustlings  of  her  impatience,  her  subdued 
movements,  as  she  sat  behind,  did  all  for  her  fa- 
ther that  he  wanted.  They  kept  him  awake. 
The  drowsiness  which  comforted  him,  yet  which 
he  was  afraid  of,  fled  before  this  little  thrill  of 
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movement.  Even  if  she  had  been  altogether 
quiet,  is  there  not  a  thrill  and  reverberation  in 
the  air  about  a  thinking  creature  ?  Sir  Ludovic 
was  kept  awake  and  alive  by  the  consciousness 
of  another  near  him,  living  in  every  nerve,  filling 
the  silence  with  a  little  thrill  of  independent  be- 
ing. This  kept  him,  not  only  from  dozing,  but 
even  from  active  occupation  with  his  book.  Af- 
ter a  little  while  he  too  began  to  be  restless, 
turned  the  pages  hastily,  then  himself  turned 
half  round  toward  her.  "  My  Peggy ! "  he  said. 
In  a  moment  she  was  standing  by  his  side. 

"  What  is  it  ?    Did  you  want  me,  papa  ?" 

"No,  it  is  nothing,  only  to  see  that  you  were 
there.  I  heard  you,  that  was  all ;  and  in  the 
sound  there  was  something  strange,  like  a  spirit 
behind  me — or  a  little  mouse,  as  I  said  before." 

' '  Had  I  better  go  away  ?  would  you  rather  be 
without  me  ?" 

"  No,  my  little  girl ;  but  sit  in  my  sight,  that 
I  may  not  be  puzzled.  The  thing  is  that  I  can 
feel  you  thinking,  my  Peggy." 

"Papa!  I  was  not  thinking  so  much — not  of 
anything  in  particular,  not  to  disturb  you." 

"No,  my  dear,  I  am  not  complaining;  they 
were  very  soft  little  thoughts,  but  I  heard  them. 
Sit  now  where  I  can  see  you,  and  all  will  go 
right." 

"Yes,  papa.  And  yon  are  sure  you  have  no 
objections  ?"  Margaret  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  standing  by  him  still. 

"  To  what  ?  to  the  teaching  of  the  drawing  ? 
Oh,  no  objections — not  the  least  objection." 

"And  you  don't  mind  him  coming  to  the 
house — I  mean — Mr.  Glen  ?" 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  mind?" 
the  old  man  asked,  quickly,  rousing  into  some- 
thing like  vigilance. 

"Oh  no,  papa;  but  I  thought  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  not — the  same  as  us — because  he 
was  only — the  fanner's  son." 

"This  is  wisdom  ;  this  is  social  science  :  this 
is  worthy  of  Jean  and  Grace,"  said  Sir  Ludovic. 
"My  little  Peggy!  I  do  not  know,  my  child. 
Is  this  all  out  of  your  own  head  ?" 

At  this  Margaret  drooped  a  little,  with  one 
of  her  usufll  overwhelming  blushes.  "It  was 
Bell,"  she  said;  but  was  it  indeed  all  Bell? 
Some  instinct  in  her  had  made  a  more  penetrat- 
ing suggestion,  but  she  could  not  tell  this  to  her 
father.  She  waited  with  downcast  eyes  for  his 
reply. 

"Ah,  it  was  Bell.  I  am  glad  my  little  Peg- 
gy was  not  so  clever  and  so  far-seeing  ;  now  run 
and  play,  my  little  girl,  run  away  and  play, "he 
said,  dismissing  her  in  his  usual  tone.  She  had 
roused  him  at  last  to  his  ordinary  mood,  and 
neither  he  nor  she  thought  more  of  his  desire 
that  she  should  stay  in  his  sight.  Margaret  went 
away  with  her  heart  beating  to  the  west  cham- 
ber, which  was  her  legitimate  sitting-room.  She 
was  half  ashamed  of  her  own  fears  about  Rob, 
which  her  father  had  treated  so  lightly.  Was 
it  entirely  Bell  that  had  put  it  into  her  head  that 
this  new  visitor  might  be  objected  to  ?  And  was 
it  entirely  because  he  was  the  farmer's  son? 
Margaret  was  too  much  puzzled  and  confused 
to  be  able  to  answer  these  questions.  She  was 
like  a  little  ship  setting  out  to  sea  without  any 
pilot.  An  instinct  in  her  whispered  the  neces- 
sity for  guidance,  whispered  some  faint  doubts 
whether  this  step  she  was  taking  was  a  right 


one ;  but  what  could  the  little  ship  do  when  the 
man  at  the  helm  was  so  tranquilly  careless? 
At  seventeen  is  one  wiser  than  at  seventy-five  ? 
It  is  not  only  presumptuous,  it  is  irreligious  to 
think  so.  And  when  her  own  faint  doubt  was 
laughed  at  by  her  father  as  being  of  the  order 
of  the  ideas  of  Jean  and  Grace,  what  could  Mar- 
garet do  but  be  ashamed  of  it?  Jean  and  Grace 
were  emblems  of  the  conventional  and  artificial 
to  Sir  Ludovic.  He  could  not  speak  of  them 
without  a  laugh,  though  they  were  his  children  ; 
neither  did  they  approve  of  their  father — with 
some  reason  it  may  be  thought. 

Thus  it  was  settled  that  Rob  Glen  should  have 
access  to  Earl's-hall.  Bell  shook  her  head,  but 
she  did  not  interfere.  "  It  will  divert  the  bairn," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  and  I  can  aye  keep  my  eye 
upon  him."  What  was  the  need  of  disturbing 
Sir  Ludovic,  honest  man  ?  The  Leslies  had 
their  faults,  Bell  reflected,  but  falling  in  love  be- 
neath them  was  not  their  weakness.  They 
were  very  friendly,  but  very  proud.  "As  sweet 
and  as  kind  to  the  poorest  body  as  if  they 
were  their  own  kith  and  kin ;  but  it's  hitherto 
mayst  thou  come,  and  no  a  step  furder,"  said 
Bell;  "that's  the  way  o'  them  all.  Even  our 
Miss  Margret,  I  would  advise  nobody  to  go  too 
far  with  her.  She's  very  young.  She  disna  un- 
derstand herself;  but  as  for  the  canailye,  I  would 
not  counsel  them  to  come  near  by  our  young 
leddy,  simple  as  she  is ;  there's  just  an  instinck  ; 
it's  in  the  Leslie  blood." 

Thus  all  went  smoothly  in  this  first  essay  of 
wilfulness.  Father  and  old  duenna  both  con- 
sented that  the  risk  should  be  run.  But  in  Mar- 
garet's own  mind  there  was  one  pause  of  hesita- 
tion. Had  there  been  any  opposition  to  her  will 
she  would  have  upheld  Rob  Glen  to  the  utmost, 
and  insisted  upon  her  drawing-lessons ;  but  as 
it  was,  there  came  a  check  to  her  eagerness 
which  she  did  not  understand,  a  subtle  sort  of 
hinderance  in  her  path,  a  hesitation  —  because 
no  one  else  hesitated.  Was  that  all  ? 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ladies  Jean 
and  Grace  were  not  so  wrong  as  was  supposed 
at  Earl's-hall,  when  they  shook  their  heads  over 
their  father's  proceedings,  and  declared  that  he 
was  not  capable  of  being  trusted  with  the  charge 
of  a  young  girl.  Any  young  girl  would  have 
been  rather  unsafe  in  such  hands,  but  a  girl  with 
money,  a  girl  who  was  an  heiress!  As  for  Sir 
Ludovic,  he  went  on  serenely  with  his  reading, 
or  dozed  over  his  book  in  the  long  room,  and 
took  no  notice,  or  thought  no  more  of  the  new 
teacher  Margaret  had  got  for  herself.  He  was 
very  glad  she  should  do  anything  that  pleased 
her.  Now  and  then  he  was  anxious,  and  his 
mind  was  occupied,  by  the  drowsiness  which 
came  over  him.  He  did  not  like  this,  it  was 
not  a  good  sign.  It  made  his  mind  uneasy,  for 
he  was  an  old  man,  and  knew  he  could  not  go 
on  forever,  and  the  idea  of  death  was  far  from 
pleasant  to  him.  This  he  was  anxious  about, 
but  about  his  child  he  was  not  anxious.  She 
was  not  going  to  die,  or  anything  to  happen  to 
her.  She  had  a  long  time  before  her,  in  which, 
no  doubt,  many  things  would  happen  ;  and  why 
should  her  father  begin  so  early  to  make  himself 
uncomfortable  about  her?  He  did  not  see  the 
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WHILE  these  events  were  going  on  in  the 
long  room,  and  up  the  spiral  stairs,  thoughts  not 
less  important  to  her  than  those  that  moved  her 
young  mistress  were  going  on  in  the  head  of 
Jeanie,  the  young  maid-servant  at  EaiTs-hall. 
Jeanie  had  been  chosen  as  her  assistant  by  Bell 
on  account  of  her  excellent  character  and  ante- 
cedents, and  the  credit  and  respectability  of  all 
belonging  to  her.  "An  honest  man's  daugh- 
ter," Bell  said,  "a  man  just  by-ordinary;"  and 
the  girl  herself  was  so  well  spoken  of,  so  pretty 
spoken  in  her  own  person,  with  such  an  artless 
modesty  in  the  soft  chant  of  her  voice,  true  Fife 
and  of  the  East  Neuk,  that  there  had  been  noth- 
ing to  say  against  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 
Jeanie  was  always  smiling,  always  good-humor- 
ed, fresh  as  a  rose  and  as  clean,  singing  softly 
about  her  work,  with  the  natural  freedom  yet 
sweet  respectfulness  which  makes  a  Scotch  lass 
so  ingratiating  an  attendant.  Jeanie  could  not 
have  waited  even  upon  a  stranger  without  a  cer- 
tain tender  anxiety  and  affectionate  interest — 
a  desire  not  only  to  please,  but  to  "pleasure" 
the  object  of  her  cares,  f.  e.,  to  give  them  pleas- 
ure with  sympathetic  divining  of  all  they  want- 
ed. Whether  it  was  her  "place"  or  not  to  do 
one  thing  or  another,  what  did  it  matter?  Her 
own  genuine  pleasure  in  the  cleanness  and  neat- 
ness she  spread  round  her,  and  in  the  comfort 
of  those  she  served,  reached  the  length  of  an 
emotion.  It  did  her  heart  good  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos,  to  make  dimness  bright,  and  to 
clear  away  stain  and  spot  out  of  her  way.  She 
had  been  two  years  at  Earl's  -  hall,  and  before 
that  had  been  away  as  far  as  the  west  country, 
where  her  mother's  friends  were.  Jeanie  was 
her  father's  only  daughter,  and  great  was  his 
comfort  and  rejoicing  when  she  came  back  to 
be  so  near  him ;  for  John  Robertson  was  not 
well  enough  off  to  keep  her  with  him  at  home, 
nor  could  he  have  thought  it  good  for  Jeanie 
to  keep  her  in  his  little  cottage  "learning  nae- 
thing,"  as  he  said.  Perhaps  there  had  risen 
upon  Jeanie's  bright  countenance  some  cloud  of 
uneasiness  during  these  recent  days ;  at  least  it 
had  occurred  to  Bell,  she  could  scarcely  tell  how, 
that  something  more  than  usual  was  in  the  girl's 
mind.  "It'll  do  you  good  to  go  and  have  a 
crack  with  your  father,"  she  had  said,  the  day 
after  Margaret's  second  meeting  with  Rob  Glen. 
Perhaps  Bell  wanted  to  have  her  young  lady  all 
to  herself —  perhaps  it  was  only  consideration 
for  Jeanie. 

"You  can  go  as  soon  as  the  dinner  is  up," 
she  said,  "and  take  the  old  man  a  print  o'  our 
sweet  butter  and  twa- three  eggs.  It'll  please 
him  to  see  you  mind  upon  him." 

"No  me,  but  you,"  said  Jeanie;  "and  I'm 
real  obliged  to  you,  Bell." 

Perhaps  a  rigid  moralist  would  have  said  it 
was  not  Bell,  but  Sir  Ludovic,  who  had  the  right 
to  send  these  twa-three  eggs ;  but  such  a  critic 
would  have  met  with  little  charity  at  EaiTs-hall, 
where,  indeed,  Bell's  thrift  and  care,  and  nota- 
ble management,  as  constant  and  diligent  as  if 
the  house-keeping  had  been  her  own,  kept  plenty 
as  well  as  order  in  the  house ;  nor  did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  good  woman  that  she  was  not  free 
to  give  as  well  as  to  increase  this  simple  kind  of 
household  wealth.  Jeanie  set  out  in  the  sum- 


mer evening,  after  six  o'clock,  when  she  hud  de- 
livered the  last  dish  into  John's  hands.  She 
went  along  the  country  road  with  neither  so 
light  a  step  nor  so  light  a  heart  as  those  which 
had  carried  Margaret  in  dreamy  pleasantness 
between  the  same  hedges,  all  blossomed  with  the 
sweet  flaunting  of  the  wild  rose. 

Jeanie,  as  was  natural,  being  three-and-twen- 
ty  and  a  hard-working  woman,  was  more  solid 
and  substantial  than  the  Laird's  daughter  at 
seventeen ;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  pleasant  object,  or  one  more  en- 
tirely suiting  and  giving  expression  to  the  nural 
road  along  which  she  moved,  than  was  Jeanie, 
a  true  daughter  of  the  soil.  She  was  not  tall  or 
slim,  but  of  middle  height,  round  and  neat  and 
well  proportioned,  with  a  beautiful  complexion, 
impaired  by  nothing  but  a  few  freckles,  and 
golden-brown  hair,  much  more  "in  the  fashion," 
with  its  crisp  undulations  and  luxuriant  growth, 
than  the  brown  silky  locks  of  her  young  mis- 
tress. Dark  eyes  and  eyelashes  gave  a  touch  of 
higher  beauty  to  the  fair,  fresh  face,  which  had 
no  particular  features,  but  an  air  of  modesty, 
honesty,  sweet  good  temper,  and  kindness  very 
delightful  to  behold.  She  was  "a  bonnie  lass," 
no  more,  not  the  beauty  or  reigning  princess  of 
the  neighborhood,  or  playing  any  fatal  role  in 
the  country-side.  Jeanie  was  too  good,  too  sim- 
ple and  kind,  for  any  such  position;  but  she 
was  a  bonnie  lass,  and  "weel  respectit,"  and 
had  her  suitors  like  another. 

As  she  went  along  by  herself  in  that  perfect 
ease  of  solitude,  unseen  by  any  eye,  which  sub- 
dues all  instincts  of  pride  and  self-cornmand,  a 
vague  cloud  became  visible  on  her  face.  The 
smile  with  which  she  met  her  little  world,  true 
always,  yet  true  sometimes  rather  in  the  sense 
of  self-denial  than  of  fact,  faded  away ;  her  sim- 
ple countenance  grew  serious,  a  curve  of  anxie- 
ty came  into  her  forehead,  not  deadly  anxiety, 
such  as  wrings  the  heart,  but  a  wistfulness  and 
longing  for  something  unattained  ;  for  something, 
perhaps,  which  ought  to  be  attained,  and  which 
might  end  in  being  a  wrong  if  withheld  from 
her.  Nothing  so  abstruse  as  this  could  be  read 
in  Jeanie's  face,  which  would  besides  have  clear- 
ed up  and  awoke  into  the  soft  sunshine  of  friend- 
ly response,  had  any  one  met  her ;  but  as  she 
went  on  alone,  with  nobody  to  see,  there  was  a 
gravity  in  her  eyes,  a  wistfulness  in  the  look 
which  she  cast  along  the  field-path  which  Mar- 
garet had  followed  so  pleasantly,  which  was  not 
like  Jeanie.  Was  she  looking  for  some  one  who 
ought  to  be  coming  along  that  green  and  flow- 
ery path  ?  She  breathed  out  a  soft  little  sigh 
as  she  went  on.  "My  faither  will  ken,"  Jeanie 
said  to  herself;  and  though  there  was  this  anxie- 
ty in  her  face,  a  certain  languor  was  in  her  step, 
as  of  one  by  no  means  confident  that  the  news 
she  is  going  to  seek  will  be  comforting  to  hear. 

The  Kirkton,  to  which  Jeanie  was  bound,  and 
of  which  Rob  Glen  had  made  so  many  sketches, 
was,  as  already  said,  an  irregular  village  sur- 
rounding the  kirk  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
and  built  upon  a  mound,  which  stood  eminent 
over  the  low  rich  fields  of  Stratheden.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  church  was  new,  and  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  eighteenth-century  idea 
of  half-barn-half-meeting-house  which,  unfortu- 
nately, in  so  many  cases  represents  the  parish 
church  in  Scotland.  But  this  was  all  the  worse 
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in  the  present  case,  from,  being  added  on  to  a 
beautiful  relic  of  the  past,  the  chancel  of  an  old 
Norman  'church,  still  in  perfect  preservation,  not 
resenting,  but  silently  indicating  with  all  the 
force  of  fact,  the  incredible  difference  between 
the  work  of  the  united  and  catholic  past,  and 
the  expedient  of  a  Scotch  heritor  to  house  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost,  the  national  worship  which 
he  himself  is  too  fine  to  share.  The  little  round 
apsis  of  the  original  church,  with  its  twisted 
arches  and  toothed  ornaments,  brown  with  age 
and  lichen,  and  graceful,  natural  decay,  was  the 
onlji  part  of  it  visible  from  the  road  along  which 
our  Jeanie  was  coming.  Jeanie  neither  knew 
nor  cared  for  the  Norman  arches,  but  the  grassy 
mound  that  rose  above  her  head,  with  its  grave- 
stones, and  the  high  steps  which  led  up  to  it, 
upon  which  the  children  clustered,  were  dear 
and  familiar  to  her  eyes. 

At  the  foot  of  the  kirk  steps  was  a  road  which 
led  to  "the  laigh  toun,"  a  little  square  or  place 
— semi-French,  as  are  so  many  things  in  Scot- 
land— surrounded  by  cottages ;  while  the  road, 
which  wound  round  the  base  of  the  elevation 
on  which  the  church  stood,  took  in  "the  laigh 
toun,"  in  which  was  the  post-office  and  the  shop, 
and  the  "Leslie  Arms,"  and  two  or  three  two- 
storied  houses,  vulgar  and  ugly  in  their  blue 
slates,  which  were  the  most  important  dwellings 
in  the  Kirkton.  Jeanie,  however,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  these  respectable  erections ;  her  steps 
were  turned  toward  the  high  town,  where  her 
father's  cottage  was.  Everybody  knew  her  on 
the  familiar  road.  ' '  Is  that  you,  Jeanie  ?"  the 
men  said,  going  home  from  their  work  with  long 
leisurely  tread,  which  looked  slow,  yet  devoured 
the  way.  The  children  on  the  kirk  steps  "  cried 
upon  her "  with  one  voice,  or  rather  with  one 
chant,  modulating  the  long-drawn  vowels  with 
the  native  sing-song  of  Fife.  Even  Dr.  Burn- 
side,  walking  stately 'down  the  brae,  shedding  a 
wholesome  awe  about  him,  with  hands  under  his 
coat-tails,  stopped  to  speak  to  her. 

"Your  father  is  very  well,  honest  man,"  the 
Doctor  said.  When  she  reached  the  little  square 
beyond  the  church,  where  the  women  were  sit- 
ting at  their  doors  in  the  soft  evening  air,  or 
standing  in  groups,  each  with  her  stocking,  talk- 
ing across  the  open  space  like  one  family,  a  uni- 
versal greeting  arose. 

"  Eh,  Jeanie,  lass,  you're  a  sight  for  sair 
een!"  they  cried.  "Eh,  but  the  auld  man  will 
be  pleased  to  see  you;"  and  "He's  real  weel, 
Jeanie,  my  woman,"  was  added  by  various 
voices.  This  was  evidently  the  point  on  which 
she  was  supposed  to  be  anxious.  The  girl  nod- 
ded to  them  all  with  friendly  salutations.  They 
had  their  little  bickerings,  no  doubt,  now  and 
then  ;  but  were  they  not  one  family,  each  know- 
ing everything  that  concerned  the  others  ? 

"I'm  real  pleased  to  see  you  a',  neebors," 
Jeanie  said;  "but  I  maunna  bide.  I've  come 
to  see  my  faither." 

"That's  right,  Jeanie,  lass," the  women  said ; 
"he's  been  a  good  faither  to  you,  and  weel  he 
deserves  it  at  your  hand."  "Faither  and  mither 
baith,"  said  another  commentator ;  and  Jeanie 
went  on  with  a  warm  light  of  pleasure  and  kind- 
ness in  her  face.  Perhaps  her  name  in  the  air 
had  caught  her  father's  ear,  though  no  name 
was  more  common  than  Jeanie,  or  more  often 
heard  in  "the  laigh  toun;"  or  perhaps  it  was 


that  more  subtle  personal  influence  which  her- 
alds a  new-comer — magnetical,  electrical,  who 
can  tell  what?  As  she  made  her  way  to  the 
end  of  the  square,  where  it  communicated  bv 
a  steep  street  with  "the  laigh  toun"  below,  he 
came  out  to  his  cottage  door.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  thin  and  stooping,  and  very  pale,  his  face 
sicklied  o'er  with  more  than  thought.  He  wore 
the  sign  of  his  trade,  a  shoemaker's  apron,  and 
looked  along  the  line  of  houses  with  a  wistful 
expression,  like  that  which  Jeanie  had  worn 
when  she  was  alone.  He  was  a  man  "above 
the  common,"  everybody  said,  for  long  years  a 
widower,  who  had  been  "  faither  and  mither 
baith  "  to  his  children  ;  and  only  some  of  them 
had  repaid  poor  John.  Those  of  the  lads  who 
were  good  lads  had  emigrated  and  gone  far  out 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  those  who  were  within 
reach  were  not  models  of  virtue.  But  Jeanie 
had  always  been  his  support  and  stay.  His 
wistful  inquiring  look  yielded  to  the  tenderest 
pleasure  as  he  perceived  her;  but  there  was  no 
enthusiasm  of  greeting  between  the  father  and 
daughter.  Few  embracings  are  to  be  seen  in 
Scotch  peasant  families.  The  cobbler's  face 
lighted  up;  he  said,  "Is  that  you,  Jeanie,  my 
bonnie  woman  ?"  with  a  tone  that  had  more  than 
endearment  in  it.  The  sight  of  her  brought  a 
glow  to  his  wan  face.  "  You  are  as  good  as  the 
blessed  sunshine,  my  lass — and  eh,  but  I'm  glad 
to  see  you !" 

"And  me  too,  faither,"  said  Jeanie.  That 
was  their  greeting.  "  They  tell  me  you're  real 
well,"  she  added,  as  they  went  in-doors. 

"A  great  deal  they  ken,"  said  John  Robert- 
son, with  that  natural  dislike  to  be  pronounced 
well  by  the  careless  outside  Avorld  which  every 
invalid  shares.  "But  I'm  no  that  bad  either," 
he  added,  "and  muckle  the  better  for  seeing 
you.  Come  in  and  sit  you  down." 

"I  have  but  little  time  to  stay,"  said  Jeanie. 

As  she  went  in  before  him  the  shade  again  re- 
turned to  her  face,  though  only  for  that  moment 
during  which  it  was  unseen.  The  small  window 
of  the  cottage  gave  but  a  dim  greenish  light,  a 
sort  of  twilight  after  the  full  glow  and  gladness 
outside.  But  they  were  used  to  this  partial 
gloom  ;  and  there  seemed  a  consciousness  on  the 
father's  part  as  well  as  the  daughter's  of  some- 
thing serious  that  there  might  be  to  say.  He 
looked  at  her  closely,  yet  half  stealthily,  with  the 
vivacious,  dark  eyes  which  lighted  up  his  pale 
face;  but  he  asked  no  question.  And  Jeanie, 
for  her  part,  said  nothing  about  herself.  She 
asked  when  he  had  seen  Willie,  and  if  all  was 
well  with  John,  and  he  replied,  shaking  his  head, 

"Oh,  ay,  weel  enough,  weel  enough  for  such 
a  ne'er-do-weel. " 

"  No  a  ne'er-do-weel,  faither.  Poor  laddie ! 
he's  so  easy  led  away ;  but  by-and-by  he'll  tak' 
a  thought  and  mend." 

"Like  the  de'il — at  least,  accordin'  to  Robert 
Bums.  Ay,  ay,  Jeanie,  by-and-by !  But  maybe 
he'll  break  our  hearts  afore  then." 

"And  Willie,  faither?" 

"Since  Willie  'listed,  I  try  to  think  of  him 
nae  mair,"  said  the  cobbler,  with  a  quiver  in  his 
lips ;  then  he  added,  "But  he'll  be  held  weel  un- 
der authority,  as  the  centurion  says  in  Scripture, 
and  maybe  "it's  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  for  himself." 

"  That's  aye  what  Bell  says — " 
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"  Bell !  and  what  does  Bell  ken  about  it — a 
woman  that  never  had  a  son !  If  I  were  to  have 
my  family  over  again,  I  would  pray  for  a'  lasses, 
Jeanie,  my  woman,  like  you." 

"Eh,  faither!  but  you  mustna  forget  Robin 
and  Alick,  though  they're  far  away ;  and  a'  the 
lasses  are  no  like  me, "  said  Jeanie,  with  a  tear 
and  a  smile.  "I  might  have  been  marriet,  and 
far  from  hame  ;  or  I  might  have  been  licht-head- 
ed ;"  this  she  said,  with  a  faith  laugh  at  the  idea, 
and  rising  blush ;  for  to  be  anything  different 
from  her  modest  self  was  half  incredible,  half 
alarming.  The  cobbler  shook  his  head. 

"Another  might,  but  no  my  Jean.  But  what 
is  sent  is  the  best,  if  we  could  but  see  it,  nae 
doubt,  nae  doubt." 

"And  that  minds  me,"  she  said,  abruptly, 
with  a  little  gasp  of  rising  agitation.  Then  she 
stopped  herself  as  quickly ;  "  how  is  the  work 
getting  on  ?  have  ye  aye  plenty  jobs  to  keep  ye  go- 
ing, faither?"  she  added,  as  by  an  after-thought. 

"  No  that  bad,"  said  the  shoemaker.  "  Plen- 
ty wark — pay's  no  just  the  same  thing.  There 
was  three  pair  last  week  for  Merran  Linsay,  you 
ken  she's  aye  to  be  trusted." 

"Trusted!"  said  Jeanie,  "  ay,  for  kindness 
and  a  good  heart,  but  for  the  siller' — " 

"  M.y  heart's  wae  for  the  poor  decent  woman," 
said  John  Robertson,  "with  aye  the  wolf  at  her 
door.  The  shoes  thae  bairns  gang  through  !  no 
to  speak  of  other  things.  How  could  I  bid  her 
depart,  and  get  something  elsewhere  to  put  .on 
their  feet  when  she  came  to  me?  Would  you 
ca'  that  Christianity — no  that  I'm  blaming  them 
that  can  do  it,"  he  added,  hastily.  "Na,  whiles 
I  wish  I  could  do  it;  but  nature's  mair  strong 
than  wishing — " 

"You  are  aye  the  anld  man,"  said  Jeanie, 
tenderly;  "it's  real  foolish,  faither,  but  I  canna 
blame  ye.  I  like  ye  a'  the  better.  You  would 
make  shoes  for  a'  the  parish,  and  never  take  a 
penny." 

"Na,  na,  lass  !  there  you're  wrong,"  he  said, 
briskly.  "I  charged  a  shilling  mair  than  the 
price  to  auld  Will  Heriot,  nae  further  gane  than 
Friday  last.  He  was  in  an  awfu'  hurry,  and 
awfu'  ill  tempered.  I  put  on  a  shilling,"  said 
the  cobbler,  with  a  low  laugh.  "  In  the  abstract 
it  wasna  right,  and  I'll  no  say  but  I  may  gie  it 
back ;  but  the  auld  Adam  is  strong  now  and 
then." 

"No  half  strong  enough,"  said  Jeanie.  "I 
wouldna  gie  him  back,  no  a  brass  farden."  Then 
she  paused,  and  her  countenance  changed  again — 
that  scarcely  perceptible  darkening,  paling,  came 
over  it,  and  this  time  she  spoke  quickly,  with  a 
little  almost  impatient  determination,  as  if  re- 
solved not  to  allow  herself  any  more  to  be  crush- 
ed and  silenced  by  herself.  "  Faither,"  she  said, 
"you'll  ken  he's  come  back.  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  Rob  Glen  ?" 

"Not  a  word,  Jeanie,  no  a  word.  I  thought 
that  was  what  you  were  coming  to  tell  me." 

There  was  a  pause — Jeanie  said  nothing.  She 
turned  her  face  away,  and  made  believe  to  look 
out  at  the  dim  little  window,  while  the  cobbler, 
with  the  delicacy  of  a  prince,  turned  in  the  other 
direction  that  he  might  not  seem  to  watch  her. 

"  It's  a  long  time  since  the  lad  has  been  hame," 
he  said,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice.  "  He 
will  have  many  things  to  take  him  up ;  and  his 
mother — his  mother's  a  proud  woman  ;  he  knows 


neither  you  nor  me  would  welcome  him  against 
the  will  o'  his  ain  folk." 

"  It's  no  that,  faither,"  said  Jeanie,  with  a  low 
sound  like  a  sob,  which  escaped  her  unawares. 
"It's  no  that.  The  like  of  that  is  nothing. 
Am  I  one  that  would  judge  a  hard  judgment? 
It's  no  that." 

"  You  would  never  mean  it,  Jeanie,  my  bon- 
nie  woman ;  but  when  the  heart  is  troubled  the 
judgment's  a'  ajee.  You  maun  possess  your  soul 
in  patience ;  maist  things  coine  right  one  way  or 
anither  to  them  that  will  wait." 

Jeanie  gave  a  weary  sigh,  the  light  dying  out 
of  her  face.  She  kept  gazing  out  of  the  little 
window,  in  a  strained  attitude,  with  the  tears  un- 
seen, blinding  her  eyes.  "It  was  just  that  I 
came  for,"  she  said,  "  to  see  if  you  could  tell  me 
what  to  do.  He  has  made  great  friends,  I  ken- 
na  how,  with  our  Miss  Margaret,  and  he's  com- 
ing to  EaiTs-ha' ;  maybe  I'll  have  to  open  the 
door  till  him,  maybe  I'll  have  to  show  him  up 
the  stair — to  say  Sir  till  him,  and  never  let  on 
he's  onything  to  me."  Here  a  sob  once  more 
broke  the  hurrying  current  of  Jeanie's  words. 
"What  will  I  do,  faither— what  will  I  do  ?"  she 
cried,  with  an  intense  undertone  of  pain,  which 
made  the  words  tragical  in  their  simplicity — 
smiling  Jeanie,  so  fair  and  friendly,  turning  all 
at  once  into  a  tragic  representation  (for  the  mill- 
ionth time)  of  disappointed  love,  and  that  aching 
loss  which  by  reason  of  some  lingering  possibili- 
ty of  redemption  for  it,  is  more  hard  to  bear  than 
despair. 

"My  bonnie  woman!"  said  the  cobbler;  the 
same  ring  of  pain  was  in  his  voice ;  but  the  very 
delicacy  of  his  sympathy,  and  its  acuteness,  kept 
him  silent.  He  made  another  pause  :  "Jeanie, 
my  lass,"  he  said,  "in  a'  the  trials  o'  this  life 
I've  found  that  true  that  was  said  to  them  that 
were  first  sent  out  to  preach  the  Word.  God's 
awfu'  good,  to  give  us  the  same  for  the  common 
need  as  is  for  the  divine.  '  Tak'  nae  thought 
in  that  hour  what  ye  will  say.'  That's  aye  the 
guide  as  long  as  you're  innocent  of  harm.  It 
will  be  put  into  your  mouth  what  is  best." 

Jeanie  turned  upon  him  wistfully.  "Is  that 
a'  you  have  to  say  to  me? — is  that  a',  faither? 
I  want  mair  than  that ;  will  I  take  the  thing  just 
as  it  comes,  or  will  I  haud  out  o'  the  way  ?  Will 
I  let  him  see  me,  or  will  I  no  let  him  see  me  ? 
Will  I  throw  it  on  him  to  acknowledge  me  for — 
a  friend :  or  will  I  take  it  on  me  ?  See  how 
many  things  I  have  to  ask !  It's  no  just  what  to 
say." 

"  I  maun  turn  that  ower  in  my  mind,"  said 
John  ;  and  there  was  a  pause.  Jeanie,  after  this 
little  outburst,  sat  still  with  her  head  turned  again 
toward  the  window,  not  looking  at  him,  conceal- 
ing the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  the  agitation  of 
her  face,  which  even  to  her  father  was  not  to  be 
betrayed.  As  for  John,  he  dropped  naturally 
upon  his  familiar  bench,  and  took  up  uncon- 
sciously a  shoe  at  which  he  had  been  working. 
The  little  knock  of  the  hammer  was  th'e  natural 
accompaniment  to  his  thinking.  Outside,  the 
voices  of  the  neighbors,  softened  by  the  summer 
air,  made  a  murmur  of  sound  through  which  some 
word  or  two  fell  articulate  now  and  then  through 
the  silence.  "  She  kens  my  mind  ;  but  she  will 
gang  her  ain  gait,"  one  woman  said  to  another; 
and  then  there  arose  a  cry  of ' '  Tak  care  o'  the 
bairn— it'll  fa'  and  break  its  neck,"  and  a  rush 
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of  feet.  All  these  sounds  and  a  great  deal  more 
fell  into  the  silence  of  the  dim  cottage  room, 
where  nothing  hut  the  little  tap  of  the  cobbler's 
hammer  disturbed  the  stillness.  Jeanie  sat  very 
still,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  the  moisture 
in  her  eyes,  turning  over  many  thoughts  in  her 
mind.  The  time  that  had  been  !  the  day  when 
they  met  in  Glasgow,  she  a  fresh  country  lass, 
half  friend,  half  servant,  in  the  house  of  her  rela- 
tion ;  he  a  student,  half-gentleman,  with  his  old 
red  gown,  the  sign  of  learning,  on  his  arm. 

How  glad  then  had  Rob  been  to  see  Jeanie ! 
And  even  when  he  began  to  have  "grand  friends," 
and  to  eschew  his  uncle's  shop,  her  smiling  looks, 
her  soft  sympathy,  had  kept  him  always  faithful. 
And  Jeanie  had  not  thought  very  much  of  the 
two  years  of  silence  since  she  came  back  to  Fife. 
They  were  both  young,  and  she  knew  that  Rob's 
mother  was  not  likely  to  smile  upon  so  humble 
a  daughter-in-law.  But  his  return  had  roused 
all  the  past,  and  the  thought  of  meeting  him 
again  had  stirred  Jeanie's  being  to  the  depths. 
Even  this  visit  had  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs 
for  her.  For  it  had  not  seemed  possible  that 
Rob  could  have  entirely  neglected  her  father, 
whom  everybody  esteemed,  and  she  had  come  to 
the  Kirkton — honestly  to  ask  counsel  in  her  diffi- 
culty, yet  not  without  hope  of  hearing  something 
that  might  charm  all  difficulty  away. 

"Jeanie,"  said  her  father,  at  last,  "whatever 
we  meet  with  in  this  world  there's  aye  but  one 
path  for  right-minded  folk.  You  maun  neither 
flee  from  your  duty  nor  gang  beyond  your  duty. 
We've  nae  business  to  rin  away  from  trouble 
because  its  trouble,  but  we've  nae  call  to  put  our- 
sels  in  its  way.  If  it's  clear  that  no  person  can 
let  the  lad  in  but  you,  open  the  door  till  him, 
take  him  up  the  stair — do  it,  my  woman,  and 
never  think  twice ;  but  if  it's  no  needfu',  forbear. 
And  as  for  leaving  it  on  him  to  own  you  for  a 
friend,  you  must  not  do  that;  it  would  be  un- 
truthful on  your  part,  for  I  hope  you're  ower 
weel  bred,  my  bonnie  woman,  to  pass  any  per- 
son you  ken  without  a  smile  or  a  pleasant  word. 
You  wouldna  disown  your  friend  if  he  turned 
poor,  and  why  should  he,  when  he's  turned  rich  ? 
or  I  should  say  grand  in  his  ways,  for  rich  Rob 
Glen  will  never  be.  Sae  it  will  be  but  honest 
when  you  see  the  lad  to  say  '  How  Is  a'  wi'  you, 
Robin,'  or  '  I  hope  you're  keeping  your  health,' 
or  the  like  of  that.  Say  nothing  of  other  things. 
Let  no  lad  think  you  are  seeking  him ;  but  nei- 
ther should  any  lad  think  you  are  feared  to  let  it 
be  seen  yon  ken  him.  Na,  I'll  hear  o'  nae  con- 
cealments ;  my  Jeanie  must  be  as  clear  as  the 
running  water,  aye  true,  and  scornin'  to  deceive. 
'Ay,'  you'll  say,  'Miss  Margaret,  I  ken  Robert 
Glen.'" 

"Ay,"  said  the  poor  girl,  with  a  wistful  echo, 
"I  ken  Robert  Glen !"  she  shook  her  head,  and 
the  tears  with  which  her  eyes  were  full,  brimmed 
over.  "Ay,  that  do  I,  faither;  I  wish  I  had 
never  kent  him,  I  wish  I  had  never  thought  so 
weel  of  him.  Eh,  but  it's  strange — awful  strange 
— to  think  ane  ye  ken  can  deceive!  Them  ye 
dinna  ken  are  different.  But  to  say  a  thing  and 
no  to  mean  it,  faither — to  give  a  promise  and 
forget — to  mak'  a  vow  before  the  Lord  and  think 
nae  mair  o't !  Can  such  things  be  ?" 

"  Such  things  have  been,  Jeanie.  I'm  like 
you,  I  cannot  believe  in  them;  but  they  have 
been.  And  a'  that  you  and  me  can  do  is  to 


bear  whatever  comes,  and  be  aye  faithful  and 
steady,  and  wait  till  you  see  the  end. " 

"It's  sae  lang  waiting,"  said  Jeanie,  with  a 
smile  in  her  wet  eyes,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat ; 
"and  it's  no  as  if  it  would  be  ony  satisfaction 
to  see  them  punished  for't  that  do  amiss.  But 
fareyewell,  faither;  I'm  muckle  the  better  o' 
your  good  advice.  Thinkna  of  me,  I'll  win 
through.  It's  no  like  a  thing  that  would  make 
a  person  useless,  no  fit  to  do  their  day's  work  or 
get  their  living.  I'll  win  through." 

And  the  tears  were  all  clear  out  of  her  brown 
eyes,  and  her  smile  ready,  to  meet  the  world  with, 
when  she  came  out  of  the  dimness  of  the  cottage 
door.  John  Robertson  stood  there  watching  her 
as  she  went  along  by  the  neighbors'  doors,  and 
it  was  more  from  the  shadow  on  his  face  than 
on  hers  that  the  women  divined  some  trouble  in 
the  family. 

•  "  Is't  about  Willie  ?"  they  said.  "  You  should 
speak  to  your  faither,  Jeanie,  a  sensible  lass  like 
you.  Though  he's  listed,  what's  to  hinder  but 
he  may  do  real  well  yet  ?" 

"  I  had  an  uncle,  as  decent  a  man  as  ever  was, 
that  listed  in  his  young  days,"  said  another. 

Jeanie  received  these  consolations  with  her 
habitual  smile. 

"  I  think  that  too,"  she  said.  "There  wouldna 
be  so  muckle  about  good  sodgers  in  the  Bible  if 
they  were  all  bad  men  that  listed ;  and  so  I've 
tellt  him." 

So  close  to  her  heart  did  she  wear  it,  that  no- 
body suspected  Jeanie's  own  private  cincture  of 


CHAPTER  X. 

"PAPA  has  no  objections,"  said  Margaret, 
demurely ;  "  he  says  if  you  will  come  he  will  be 
— glad  to  see  you."  This,  however,  being  an 
addition  made  on  the  spot,  she  faltered  over  it, 
not  quite  knowing  how  it  was  to  be  supported  by 
fact;  and  she  added,  timidly,  "Will  you  really 
take  all  that  trouble  for  me  ?  Perhaps  I  am  stu- 
pid. I  think  very  likely  I  am  stupid  ;  for  I  can- 
not draw  anything  —  I  have  been  trying,"  she 
said,  with  a  great  blush. 

"You  have  been  trying!  I  should  like  to  see 
what  you  have  done.  If  you  could  have  seen 
my  stumbles  and  blunders,  yon  would  have  had 
no  respect  for  me  at  all,"  said  Rob  Glen  ;  "  and 
how  I  dare  now  to  take  upon  me  to  teach  you, 
who  probably  know  more  than  I  do — " 

"Oh,  I  know  nothing  at  all— just  nothing  at 
all !  What  shall  we  do,  Mr.—  Glen  ?  I  found 
a  book  and  some  pencils.  I  think  there  is  every- 
thing in  the  world  up  in  the  old  presses  in  the 
high  room.  What  shall  we  do  first  ?  Might  I 
begin  with — the  house  ?  or  a  tree  ?" 

"There  are  some  preliminary  exercises,"  said 
Rob,  "  that  are  thought  necessary;  very  simple 
— drawing  straight  lines,  and  curves,  and  cor- 
ners. I  am  sure  you  will  do  them  all — by  in- 
stinct." 

"Oh!"  said  Margaret  again.  Her  counte- 
nance fell.  "But  any  child  would  draw  straight 
lines  ;  a  straight  line  is  nothing — it  is  just  that," 
she  added,  tracing  a  line  in  the  soft,  brown,  up- 
turned earth  of  the  ploughed  field  through  which 
the  path  ran.  But  when  Margaret  looked  at  it, 
she  reddened  and  furtively  attempted  another. 
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She  had  met  Rob  by  the  burn  as  before,  and  he 
was  walking  back  with  her  toward  home.  The 
sky  was  overcast  and  lowering.  The  brief  in- 
terval of  lovely  weather  had  for  the  moment 
come  to  an  end.  Clouds  were  gathering  on  all 
the  hills,  and  the  winds  sighed  about  the  hedges, 
heavy  with  coming  rain. 

"The  furrow  is  straight, "said  Rob,  "straight 
as  an  arrow ;  that  is  the  ploughman's  pride ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  draw  a  straight  line  as  you 
think.  I  have  known  people  who  could  never 
do  it." 

Margaret  was  crimson  with  the  failure. 

•"It's  me  that  am  stupid!"  she  cried,  in  sud- 
den rage  with  herself.  "How  do  the  plough- 
men learn  to  do  it?  There's  nobody  to  show 
them  the  way." 

"It's  their  pride;  and  it's  their  trade,  Miss 
Margaret. " 

"Oh!"  cried  Margaret,  stamping  her  foot, 
"  it  shall  be  my  pride,  and  my  trade  too.  I  will 
begin  to-night  when  I  go  home.  I  will  never, 
never  rest  till  I  can  do  it." 

"But  it  will  never  be  your  trade — nor  mine," 
said  Rob  Glen,  with  a  sigh.  "I  wish  I  knew 
what  mine  was.  You  are  rich  and  a  lady  ;  but 
I  am  a  poor  man,  that  must  work  for  my  living, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I  must  do." 

"If  I  were  you — "  said  Margaret.  As  she 
spoke  she  blushed,  but  only  because  she  always 
did,  not  with  any  special  signification  in  it.  Rob, 
however,  did  not  understand  this.  He  saw  the 
glow  of  color,  the  sudden  brightness,  the  droop 
and  sensitive  fall  of  the  soft  eyelids :  all  things 
telling  of  emotion,  he  thought,  as  though  the 
supposition,  "if  I  were  you,"  had  thrilled  the 
girl's  being;  and  his  own  heart  gave  a  leap. 
Did  she — was  it  possible — feel  like  this  for  him 
already  ?  "  Jf  I  were  you,"  said  Margaret,  mus- 
ingly, "I  would  be  a  farmer;  but  no,  not,  per- 
haps, if  I  were  you.  You  could  do  other  things  ; 
you  could  go  into  the  world,  you  could  do  some- 
thing great — " 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "I? 
No,  there  is  nothing  great,  nothing  grand  about 
me." 

"How  can  you  judge  yourself ?"  said  Mar- 
garet, with  fine  and  flattering  scorn ;  "it  is  oth- 
er people  that  can  judge  best.  No;  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  go  away  and  paint  and  write,  and 
be  a  great  man  ;  and  then  you  could  come  home 
and  visit  the  place  where  you  used  to  live,  and 
see  your  old  friends ;  but  just  now  I  would  go 
away.  I  would  go  to  London,  into  the  world. 
I  would  let  people  see  what  I  could  do — only 
first  I  would  learn  Margaret  Leslie  to  draw," 
she  said,  with  a  little  laugh ;  "  that  would  be 
kind — for  she  never  could  find  any  one  else  to 
learn  her  about  here." 

"That  would  be  the  finest  office  of  all,"  said 
Rob,  inspired.  "To  go  to  London,  every  ad- 
venturer can  do  that ;  but  to  teach  Miss  Leslie 
is  for  few.  I  would  rather  have  that  privilege 
than — " 

"Oh,"  cried  Margaret,  careless  of  the  compli- 
ment, "and  will  you  paint  a  picture,  a  great 
picture  of  Earl's-hall?  I  know  we  are  poor. 
We  are  not  great  people,  like  the  Bruces,  or  the 
Lindsays,  or  Sir  Claude.  We  have  not  grand 
horses  and  carriages,  and  men  in  livery.  That 
is  just  why  I  should  like  poor  old  mossy  Earl's- 
hull  to  be  in  a  bonnie  picture,  to  make  folks  ask 


where  is  that  ?  what  beautiful  old  house  is  that  ? 
You  see,"  she  added,  laughing,  "it  is  not  just  a 
beautiful  house.  It  is  not  what  you  would  call 
comfortable,  perhaps.  Jean  and  Grace,  that  is, 
my  old  sisters,  Miss  Leslie  and  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
are  never  tired  of  abusing  it.  It  is  quite  true 
that  we  have  not  got  a  thing  that  can  be  called 
a  drawing-room — not  a  real  drawing-room,"  she 
said,  shaking  her  head.  "You  will  wonder,  but 
it  is  true.  There  is  the  long  room,  and  there  is 
the  high  room ;  the  one  papa  sits  in ;  and  we 
dine  in  it,  and  he  lives  in  it ;  and  the  other  is 
empty,  and  full  of— oh,  everything  you  can  think 
of!  But  there  is  no  drawing-room,  only  the 
little  West  Chamber,  such  a  little  place.  They 
say  it  was  Lady  Jean's  room,  and  Lady  Jean — 
is  the  only  ghost  we  have." 

"Is  she  the  lady  with  the  silk  gown?" 

"She  is  the  Rustle,"  said  Margaret,  not  dis- 
posed to  treat  the  family  ghost  lightly.  "You 
never  see  her,  you  only  hear  as  if  a  grand  lady 
walked  by  with  her  train  sweeping.  I  think 
there  is  that  very  train  in  the  old  aumrie,  as  Bell 
calls  it.  But  what  I  was  saying  was,  because  it 
is  so  old, .Mr.  Glen,  because  it's  not  grand,  nor 
even  comfortable  —  oh,  I  would  like  a  bonnie 
picture,  a  real  beautiful  picture,  of  poor  old 
Earl's-hall!" 

"You  must  make  one,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  if  I  can ;  but  you  must  make  one  first. 
You  must  take  a  big  sheet  of  paper  and  draw  it 
all  out ;  I  will  show  you  the  best  view ;  and  you 
must  paint  in  every  bit  of  it,  the  tower  and  "the 
view  from  the  tower  (but,  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  put  in  the  view,  you  must 
make  another  picture  of  that) ;  and  you  must 
put  it  up  in  a  beautiful  frame,  and  write  upon  it 
'OldEaiTs-hall.'  Oh!  that  will  make  Jean  and 
Grace  jump.  They  will  say,  '  Who  can  have 
done  it  ?  Earl's-hall — papa's  place — that  horrid, 
tumble -down  old  Scotch  crow's-nest!'"  Mar- 
garet was  a  mimic,  without  knowing  it,  and 
mouthed  this  forth  with  the  warmest  relish  in 
Mrs.  Bellingham's  very  tone.  But  her  own  act- 
ing of  her  elder  sister  called  forth  lively  indigna- 
tion in  the  girl's  warlike  soul.  "That's  what 
they  dare  to  call  it,"  she  cried,  stopping  to  stamp 
her  foot.  "My  Earl's-hall!  But  this  is  what 
you  will  do,  Mr.  Glen,  if  you  want  to  please  me. 
You  will  make  a  picture— not  a  common  thing 
— a  beautiful  picture,  that  everybody  will  talk 
about ;  and  send  it  to  the  biggest  place  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  season  when  everybody  is  there,  and 
hang  it  up  for  everybody  to  see." 

"To  please  you,"  said  Rob,  "I  would  do  a 
great  deal — I  would  do — "  he  went  on,  sinking 
his  voice,  "as  much  as  man  can  do."  Marga- 
ret scarcely  turned  to  him  as  he  began  to  speak ; 
but  when  his  voice  sank  lower,  her  attention  was 
caught.  She  raised  her  head  with  a  little  sur- 
prise, and,  catching  his  eye,  blushed  :  and  paused, 
arrested,  and  wondering — What  did  he  mean  ? 
Her  frank  girlish  astonishment  was  very  discom- 
posing ;  he  himself  blushed  and  faltered,  and 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  pretty  speech — "as 
much  as  man  can  do!"  but  it  was  not  so  very 
much  she  asked  him  for.  It  seemed  necessary 
to  Margaret  to  say  this  to  make  things  clear. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said,  with  a  shake  of  her  head, 
"not  that;  though  there  are  many  men  could 
not  do  what  I  want  you  to  do,  Mr.  Glen  ;  but 
3'ou  can  do  it  easy — quite  easy.  What  will  I 
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want  to  begin  with?"  she  added,  changing  the 
subject  abruptly,  and  with  true  Scotch  disregard 
for  the  difference  between  shall  and  will.  This 
gentle  indifference  to  his  protestations  chilled 
Rob  a  little.  She  had  been  so  sweet  and  gra- 
cious to  him  that  her  demand  upon  his  services 
only  as  something  that  he  could  do  "easy,  quite 
easy,"  brought  him  to  a  sudden  stand-still.  He 
did  not  know  how  to  reply. 

"It  may  not  be  much,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  will 
be  all  I  can  do.  Miss  Margaret,  I  will  begin 
to-morrow,  to  show  that  I  want  to  please  3-011 ; 
and  if  it  is  not  a  good  drawing  it  will  not  be  my 
fault,  nor  for  want  of  trying." 

"I  am  sure  it  will  be  beautiful,"  she  said. 
"  Oh,  I  would  like  to  see  Grace  and  Jean  jump 
when  they  see  all  the  people,  all  the  fine  folk  in 
London,  running  to  look  at  old  EuiTs-hall." 

Alas !  Rob  knew  the  great  London  people 
were  not  very  likely  to  run  in  crowds  to  any  per- 
formance of  his.  But  the  idea  was  delightful, 
however  unlikely.  He  suffered  himself  to  laugh, 
too,  though  he  shook  his  head.  He  had  never 
seen  any  one  so  sweet,  so  enchanting,  or  felt  so 
near  to  being  transported  and  carried  out  of 
himself  as  by  this  gracious  little  lady.  Never 
before,  he  thought,  had  he  known  what  such  en- 
thusiasm was.  He  had  not  forgotten  Jeanie, 
and  perhaps  others.  He  was  a  connoisseur  in- 
deed in  these  soft  emotions,  the  excitement  of 
love-making,  the  pleasure  of  pursuit,  the  flatter- 
ing consciousness  of  being  admired  and  loved. 
All  these  sensations  he  knew  well  enough,  not  in 
any  guilty  way,  except  in  so  far  as  multiplicity 
of  affections  implied  guilt ;  but  this  was  not  only 
something  new,  it  was  something  altogether  nov- 
el. Margaret  had  much  of  the  great  lady  in 
her,  simple  as  she  was.  She  was  not  like  his 
previous  loves.  Even  in  the  little  foolishnesses 
she  said,  there  were  signs  of  a  wider  world,  of 
something  more  than  even  Rob  himself,  hereto- 
fore the  oracle  of  his  friends  and  sweethearts, 
was  acquainted  with.  All  the  Fife  gentry,  all 
the  rural  aristocracy,  all  the  great  world,  so  fine 
at  a  distance,  seemed  to  glide  toward  him  half 
caressingly,  half  mocking,  in  that  girlish  ^figure. 
It  gave  him  a  new  sensation.  He  was  dazzled, 
enchanted,  drawn  out  of  himself.  Who  could 
tell  what  this  new  influence  might  effect  in  a 
young  man  avowedly  "clever,"  whose  abilities 
everybody  had  acknowledged?  Love  had  in- 
spired men  who  had  no  such  eminence  to  start 
from.  Love  had  made  the  blacksmith  a  paint- 
er ;  why  should  it  not  make  Rob  Glen  a  painter. 
To  please  her !  she  had  put  it  on  that  ground. 
She  was  not  like  any  of  those  he  had  trifled  with 
before.  Love  had  done  wonders  in  all  ages,  and 
why  not  now — if  perhaps  this  new  sentiment,  so 
mingled,  yet  so  strange,  so  dazzling,  so  bewilder- 
ing, might  be  Love. 

"If  that  is  what  will  please  you  best,  "he  said, 
faltering  a  little  with  something  which  felt  to 
him  like  real  emotion,  "then  it  shall  be  done, 
Miss  Margaret,  you  must  let  me  say  so,  if  man 
can  do  it — I  mean,  if  my  skill  can  do  it.  But 
perhaps  the  two  things  can  be  done  together.  I 
will  begin  to-morrow,  and  you  can  watch  me. 
I  will  tell  you  all  I  kno\r,  and  you  will  see  how 
I  do  it;  that  will  be  better,  perhaps,  than  the 
straight  lines." 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal  better,"  cried  Margaret, 
fervently.  ' '  Come  early  ;  be  sure  you  come 


early,  Mr.  Glen.  I  will  be  ready.  I  will  be  wait- 
ing. I  will  let  you  see  the  best  place  for  the 
view.  And  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the 
house  ?  And  then  I  will  go  with  you,  and  stand 
by  you,  and  hold  your  colors  and  your  pencils, 
and  watch  the  way  you  do  it.  Oh !"  cried  Mar- 
garet, putting  her  hands  together,  and  breathing 
forth  an  earnest  invocation  of  all  the  good  spirits 
of  the  elements.  "  Oh,  that  it  may  only  be  a. 
fine  day !" 

This  very  prayer  brought  home  to  them  botli 
the  too  plain  suggestion  conveyed  by  these  gath- 
ering clouds,  that  it  might  not  be  a  fine  day,  and 
chilled  their  very  souls  within  them.  If  it  should 
rain!  "I  think,"  said  Rob,  but  timidly,  "that 
it  is  looking  better.  The  sky  is  cloudy  here,  but 
it's  clear  in  the  quarter  where  the  wind  is,  and  a 
north  wind  is  seldom  rainy.  I  think  it  will  be  a 
fine  day." 

"Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Glen?"  Margaret 
looked  up  at  him  very  wistfully,  and  then  at  tlie 
sky.  Then  she  cleared  up  all  at  once,  though 
the  sky  did  not.  "Any  way,"  she  said,  "you 
will  come  ?  If  it's  wet,  I  could  let  you  see  the 
house.  I  think  you  would  like  to  see  the  house. 
And  bring  a  great  many  pictures  and  sketch- 
books to  let  papa  see.  Even  if  it  is  wet,  it  will 
be  not  so  very  bad, "said  Margaret,  throwing  a 
smile  suddenly  upon  him  like  a  light  from  a 
lantern.  But  then  she  recollected  herself,  and 
blushed  wildly  and  grew  serious — for  he  was  a 
man  and  a  stranger.  Was  he  a  stranger  ?  No, 
she  said  to  herself — and  not  even  a  gentleman, 
only  Robert  Glen.  What  fury  would  have  been 
in  poor  Rob's  heart  had  he  known  this  last 
consoling  sentiment  which  kept  Margaret  from 
feeling  herself  overbold.  But  she  did  not  mean 
all  the  arrogance  and  impertinence  that  appear- 
ed in  the  thought.  Not  all  of  it,  nor  half  of  it. 
She  meant  no  impertinence  at  all.  She  parted 
with  him  where  the  by-way  came  out  upon  the 
road,  and  went  along  the  flower)'  hedge-row  very 
demurely,  thinking  very  kindly  of  Rob  Glen. 
Margaret  had  not  known  before  what  it  was  to 
have  a  companion  of  her  own  age.  Youth  loves 
youth,  all  the  more  if  youth  has  little  experience 
of  anything  but  age.  Rob  was  a  great  deal 
more  amusing  (to  Margaret)  than  Bell.  This, 
perhaps,  was  a  mistake,  for  Rob  was  not  nearly 
so  original  as  Bell  was,  nor  so  well  worth  know- 
ing. But  Margaret  did  not  know  that  Bell 
was  original.  She  knew  all  her  stories,  and  was 
not  too  anxious  to  call  forth  that  homely  phi- 
losophy which  so  often  (or  so  the  girl  thought) 
was  subtly  adapted  for  her  own  reproof  and  dis- 
couragement. Rob  was  a  novelty  to  Margaret, 
even  more  than  she  was  to  him.  The  prospect 
of  his  visit  made  her  feel  that  even  a,  wet  day 
would  be  endurable.  He  amused  her  more  than 
any  one  had  ever  done  before.  And  then  she 
comforted  herself  that  she  could  not  be  thought 
forward,  or  too  bold,  because,  after  all,  he  was 
not  a  gentleman  or  a  stranger,  but  only  Rob 
Glen! 

Jeanie  had  got  in  before  her  young  mistress, 
before  the  clouds  had  risen  that  threatened  to 
cover  the  sky.  What  different  thoughts  were 
hers  on  the  same  subject !  She  listened  to  Mar- 
garet's voice  talking  to  Bell,  as  she  moved  about 
putting  everything  in  order  for  the  night.  What 
a  sweet  voice  it  was,  Jeanie  thought,  speaking  so 
softly,  such  bonnie  English !  no  like  us  common 
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folk.  The  tones  which  were  so  wofully  Fifeish 
to  Sir  Ludovic,  and  which  made  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham  cry,  seemed  the  very  acme  of  refinement  to 
Jeanie;  and  when  a  lady  spoke  to  him  so  sweet- 
ly, looked  at  him  with  such  lovely  een,  would  it 
be  wonderful  if  Rob  forgot  ?  And  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman himself,  for  what  was  it  that  made  a  gen- 
tleman but  just  education?  and  nobody  could 
say  but  he  had  that.  It  gave  Jeanie's  heart  a 
pang,  but  she  was  too  just  and  candid  not  to  see 
all  this.  How  could  he  think  of  Jeanie  Robert- 
son with  Miss  Margaret  for  a  friend?  Jeanie 
went  away  into  the  depths  of  those  low  vaulted 
rooms,  which  formed  the  under-story  of  Earl's- 
hall  in  order  to  escape  the  sweet  sound  of  Mar- 
garet's voice.  Here  there  was  a  maze  of  rooms 
and  cellars  one  within  another,  among  which 
you  might  escape  very  easily  from  sounds  with- 
out. You  might  escape,  even,  which  was  more 
difficult,  from  pursuers,  even  from  persecutors,  as 
had  been  known,  it  was  said,  in  the  old  times ; 
but,  ah  me,  in  the  very  deepest  of  recesses,  how 
could  poor  Jeanie  escape  from  herself? 

Next  day,  next  morning,  Margaret  looked  at 
the  sky  long  before  any  one  was  up  at  EaiTs- 
hall.  She  looked  out  over  the  tree-tops  to  the 
sea,  which  swept  round  in  a  semicircle  as  far  as 
the  eye  carried.  From  the  Eden  to  the  Tay  the 
silvery  line  swept  the  horizon  one  dazzling  curve 
of  light.  St.  Andrews  lay  on  her  right  hand, 
with  all  its  towers  and  its  ruins,  and  the  glim- 
mer of  water  beyond  the  headland  on  which  it 
stood.  Not  a  trace  of  smoke  or  human  breath 
came  from  the  brown  old  city,  which  stood  there 
silent,  with  a  homely  majesty,  in  the  profound 
stillness  of  the  early  morning.  Not  a  human 
creature  was  awake  between  Margaret's  window 
and  the  old  town  of  St.  Rule,  except,  indeed,  in 
the  fishing-boat,  with  its  brown  sail,  out  upon 
the  dazzling  line  of  sea,  which  was  bearing  slow- 
ly toward  the  bar  after  a  night's  fishing,  with 
scarce  wind  enough  to  move  it.  The  birds  were 
all  up  and  awake,  but  nothing  else  —  not  the 
ploughmen  and  laborers,  so  early  was  it,  the  sun 
still  low  over  the  sea.  The  girl's  heart  leaped 
at  the  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  sank  again  so  far 
as  her  own  interests  were  concerned.  Is  it  not 
a  bad  sign  when  it  is  so  bright  so  early  ?  And 
the  light  which  thus  lavished  itself  upon  the 
world  with  none  to  see  it,  had  a  certain  pale 
gleam  which  frightened  the  young  observer,  too 
much  used  to  atmospheric  effects  not  to  know 
something  about  them.  "Oh,  what  a  lovely 
morning!"  she  said  to  herself;  but  even  san- 
guine Margaret  shook  her  head,  thinking  it 
doubtful  if  the  day  would  be  as  fine.  And  oh, 
if  she  had  but  learned,  if  she  could  but  make  a 
picture  of  that  old  town  upon  the  headland,  ly- 
ing voiceless  in  the  morning  light,  with  the  great 
silver  bow  of  the  sea  flashing  round  the  vast 
horizon,  all  round  to  the  vague  shores  of  Forfar- 
shire,  and  the  dazzling  breadth  of  Tay !  If  Rob 
were  but  here  with  his  pencil  and  his  colors! 
Margaret  was  in  the  enthusiast  stage  of  ignorant 
faith,  believing  all  things  possible  to  Rob.  He 
was  to  her  the  young  Raphael,  the  Michael  An- 
gelo  of  the  future.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say  (but  Margaret  at  that  stage  knew  no 
difference)  the  Claude,  the  Turner  of  the  new 
generation.  She  seemed  to  see  all  that  scene 
transferred  to  canvas — nay,  not  even  to  canvas, 
to  paper  (but  she  knew  no  difference),  dazzling, 


shining  with  early  dew  and  freshness,  with  the 
chirp  of  the  birds  in  it,  and  the  silence  of  nature, 
fixed  there  never  to  die.  Poor  Rob  and  his  box 
of  water-colors !  He  would  himself,  fortunately, 
at  least  when  unintoxicated  by  the  firmness  of  her 
faith  in  him,  have  had  sense  enough  not  to  try. 

But  when  the  common  world  was  awake,  and 
when  the  working  day  had  begun,  the  brilliancy 
did  not  last.  First,  mists  crept  over  the  sun, 
then  the  silver  bow  of  the  sea  paled  and  whitened, 
the  old  brown  tower  turned  gray,  the  blue  sky 
disappeared.  By  eight  o'clock  everything  was 
the  hue  of  mud — sky,  sea,  and  land  together,  with 
blurred  shades  of  green  and  brown  upon  the  last, 
but  not  an  honest  color ;  and  lastly,  it  began  to 
rain,  softly,  slowly,  persistently,  at  "first  scarcely 
audible  upon  the  leaves,  then  pattering  with  con- 
tinuous sound,  which  filled  all  the  air.  Nothing 
but  rain  !  The  very  air  was  rain,  not  disagreea- 
ble, not  cruel,  but  constant. 

"  Well,  it's  aye  good  for  the  turnips,"  said 
Bell ;  "  and  I'll  get  my  stocking  done  that's  been 
so  long  in  hand." 

"And  what  do  you  say  till  the  hay?"  asked 
John,  who  was  a  pessimist,  "  and  a'  the  low  land 
about  Eden  in  flood  already." 

But  he,  too,  comforted  himself  by  getting  out 
the  oldest  plate,  and  giving  it  "a  guid  clean," 
which  was  an  occupation  he  kept  for  this  kind  of 
weather ;  it  is  easier  to  endure  a  wet  day  when 
you  are  old  than  when  you  are  young.  Jeanie 
was  less  well  off.  When  her  work  was  done,  she 
was  not  happy  enough  to  take  out  the  stocking, 
with  which  every  woman  in  Fife  is  provided 
against  a  moment's  leisure.  To  sit  down  tran- 
quilly and  turn  the  heel  was  not  in  Jeanie's  pow- 
er. She  went  up  to  her  little  turret  room,  and 
began  to  turn  over  her  little  possessions,  and  there 
found  a  keepsake  or  two  from  Rob,  poor  Jeanie ! 
which  filled  her  already  dewy  eyes  with  tears. 
But  even  that  was  an  occupation,  and  Margaret, 
who  had  no  occupation,  was  worst  off  of  all. 
She  flitted  all  over  the  house,  up-stairs  and  down, 
sometimes  disturbing  Sir  Ludovic  with  restless 
movements,  taking  down  books  and  putting  them 
up  again,  then  flying  down-stairs  to  warm  her 
hands  by  the  fire  and  tease  the  long-suffering 
Bell. 

"Eh,  Miss  Margaret,  if  you  would  but  try 
something  to  do !  To  see  you  aye  coming  and 
going  makes  my  head  gang  round  and  round." 

"How  can  you  sit  there  with  your  stocking?" 
cried  Margaret,  "as  if  you  were  a  part  of  the 
day?  Will  nothing  happen — will  nothing  ever 
happen  ?  Will  it  go  on  till  dinner-time,  and  then 
till  bed-time,  and  nobody  come?" 

"  Wha  would  come,  or  what  should  happen  ?" 
said  Bell,  startled.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  her  that 
succor  should  come  from  without.  "I  ken  no- 
body that  is  such  a  fool  as  to  come  out  of  their 
ain  house  on  such  a  day.  But,  bless  me !  what 
is  that  ?"  And  lo !  in  a  moment  as  they  listened, 
making  Bell  wonder  and  Margaret  clap  her  hands, 
there  came — blessed  sound — a  knock  at  the  door ! 


CHAPTER  XL- 

"PAPA,"  cried  Margaret,  rushing  in,  her  face 
bright  with  excitement  and  pleasure.  Some  one 
stood  behind  her  on  a  lower  step  of  the  winding 
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stair.  They  filled  up  that  narrow  ascent  alto- 
gether with  their  youth  and  the  importance  of 
their  presence,  and  of  all  they  had  to  say  and  do. 
She  went  in  lightly,  her  eyes  dancing,  her  light 
figure  full  of  eagerness,  a  large  portfolio  in  her 
hands.  She  had  no  doubt  either  that  this  ad- 
vent of  something  to  break  the  tedium  would  be 
agreeable  to  her  father  too,  or  that  he  must  feel, 
as  she  did,  the  influence  of  the  fulling  rain  arid 
heaviness  of  the  monotonous  sky.  She  went  in, 
taking  him  amusement,  variety,  all  that  she  would 
herself  have  rejoiced  to  see  coming.  It  was  the 
best  of  introductions,  she  felt,  for  the  new-comer. 
As  for  Rob,  he  stood  behind,  ready  to  follow, 
with  a  little  tremor  in  him,  wondering  how  he 
would  be  received.  He  had  never  been  in  the 
company  of  any  one  so  dignified  as  Sir  Ludovic 
before,  never  had  addressed  a  titled  personage, 
upon  terms  of  anything  like  equality ;  and  this 
of  itself  was  enough  to  make  him  nervous. 

It  seemed  like  an  introduction  into  a  new 
world  to  Rob.  Then  Sir  Ludovic  had  the  name 
of  being  a  great  scholar,  a  man  of  learning  as 
well  as  a  man  of  rank  and  position,  and  in 
every  way  above  the  range  of  a  farmer's  son ; 
and,  last  of  all,  he  was  Margaret's  father,  and 
much  might  depend  on  the  way  in  which  he  al- 
lowed the  new  visitor,  who  felt  himself  out  of 
place  at  Earl's-hall,  even  while  he  felt  himself 
•'as  good  as"  any  one  whom  he  might  meet 
anywhere.  Altogether  it  was  an  exciting  mo- 
ment. Rob  was  moved  by  the  joyful  welcome 
Margaret  had  given  him,  perhaps,  to  a  higher 
idea  of  himself  than  he  had  ever  entertained  be- 
fore. He  had  felt  the  flattery  of  it  penetrate  to 
his  very  heart.  She  had  rushed  out  of  the  lower 
room,  where  she  had  been  with  Bell,  almost 
meeting  him  at  the  door.  She  had  spoken  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  say  anything,  exclaiming 
how  glad  she  was  to  see  him. 

Rob  had  forgotten  the  rain.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  his  mother  had  brought  forth  that  very 
argument,  bidding  him  "Go  away  with  you; 
they  would  be  glad  to  see  you  the  day,  if  they 
never  let  you  in  again;"  yet  in  the  pleasure  of 
being  so  received  he  had  forgotten  the  very 
chiefest  cause  of  his  welcome.  The  brightened 
looks,  the  eager  greeting,  were  too  pleasant,  too 
flattering,  to  be  taken  unmoved.  It  was  not 
possible  to  believe  that  it  was  not  for  himself; 
and  all  these  things  had  worked  upon  Rob  to  an 
extent  he  was  scarcely  aware  of.  He  who  had 
at  first  approached  the  young  lady  so  respectful- 
ly, and  with  so  little  ulterior  motive,  and  who 
had  been  half  shocked,  half  amused  at  his  moth- 
er's treatment  of  the  renewed  acquaintance  be- 
tween them,  came  almost  with  a  bound  to  his 
mother's  conclusion  when  he  saw  the  brightness 
of  Margaret's  eyes  this  particular  rainy  morning. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  glad  to  see 
him ;  he  was  here  by  her  own  invitation.  She 
was  eager  to  associate  him  with  herself  in  the 
interests  of  the  old  house,  and  anxious  to  accept 
the  lessons  he  offered,  and  to  "  put  herself  under 
an  obligation  "  to  him  in  this  way. 

Margaret,  entirely  unacquainted  with  money 
and  the  value  of  things,  never  thought  of  any 
"obligation;"  but  he  did,  who  was  accustomed 
to  consider  the  price  of  lessons,  and  to  whom 
money's-worth  would  never  be  without  impor- 
tance. He  was  very  willing,  very  anxious  to 
confer  this  favor ;  but  he  could  not  help  attach- 


ing a  certain  significance  to  her  acceptance  of  it, 
a  significance  entirely  unjustified  by  any  idea  in 
Margaret's  innocent  mind.  She  was  willing  to 
accept  the  obligation ;  therefore,  was  it  not  at 
least  permissible  to  think  that  some  other  way 
of  clearing  it,  making  up  to  him  for  his  kindness, 
was  in  her  mind?  If  she  had  any  dawning 
thought  of  bestowing  all  she  had  upon  him,  of 
giving  him  herself  and  her  money,  her  heiress- 
ship  altogether,  that  would  indeed  be  a  very 
good  reason  for  laying  herself  "under  an  obli- 
gation "  to  him.  Thus  Rob  had  come  to  think 
with  a  beating  heart  that  there  was  meaning  in 
the  innocent  girl's  happy  reception  of  him,  in 
her  eagerness  to  introduce  him  to  her  father,  and 
warm  desire  that  he  should  please  him.  And 
thus  the  moment  was  very  serious  to  him,  like 
nothing  he  had  experienced  before. 

But  Sir  Ludovic  did  not  stir.  He  had  drop- 
ped asleep  again,  and  did  not  wake  even  at  his 
daughter's  call.  As  he  lay  back  in  his  chair, 
with  his  old  ivory  hands  spread  out  upon  its 
arms,  and  his  white  hair  falling  back,  Rob  thought 
he  had  never  seen  a  more  venerable  appearance. 
If  it  were  possible  that  things  should  so  come 
about  as  that  he  should  be  familiar  here,  one  of 
themselves,  perhaps,  calling  this  old  man  father 
(such  things  had  been — and  his  mother  thought 
were  likely  to  be  again — and  what  else  could  be 
the  meaning  in  Margaret's  eyes?),  Rob  felt  that 
he  would  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Even  the 
very  idea  swelled  his  heart.  The  room,  upon 
the  threshold  of  which  he  stood,  was  unlike  any- 
thing else  he  had  seen  before.  He  had  been  in 
wealthy  Glasgow  houses  where  luxury  abound- 
ed— he  had  seen  dwellings  much  more  wealthy, 
costly,  and  splendid  than  EaiTs-hall ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  aspect  of  the  place,  its 
gray  noble  stateliness  outside,  so  poor,  yet  so 
dignified,  its  antique  old-world  grace  within,  the 
walls  lined  with  books,  the  nir  of  old  establish- 
ment and  duration  that  was  in  everything,  which 
exercised  the  strongest  influence  over  him.  It 
was  like  a  scene  in  a  fairy  tale — an  old  magician, 
and  his  fresh,  fair  young  daughter,  so  liberal,  so 
gentle,  receiving  him  like  a  princess,  opening  wide 
the  doors  to  him.  He  stood,  as  we  have  said,  in 
a  kind  of  enchantment.  He  was  on  the  borders 
— was  it  of  Paradise?  certainly  of  some  unknown 
country,  more  noble,  more  stately  than  anything 
he  had  known  before. 

This  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  Mar- 
garet, who  came  back  to  him  walking  softly, 
and  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips.  "Papa  has 
fallen  asleep  again,"  she  said,  half  annoyed,  half 
anxious,  and  she  pushed  open  softly  the  door  of 
the  little  west  chamber.  "Here,  come  here!" 
she  said,  and  went  in  before  him,  pointing  to  a 
chair  and  clearing  Lady  Jean's  work  and  other 
obstacles  with  her  own  hands  from  the  table. 
"  Nov  let  me  see  them,"  she  cried.  How  eager 
she  was,  how  full  of  interest  and  admiration ! 
She  spread  the  portfolio  open  before  him  which 
she  had  herself  snatched  from  his  hands  and 
carried  to  her  father.  In  it  was  the  drawing  of 
the  Kirkton  which  his  mother  had  suggested  he 
should  give  "in  a  present  "to  Margaret.  She 
was  not  aware  yet  of  this  happiness ;  but  she 
was  as  simple  as  Mrs.  Glen  in  ready  admiration, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  nothing  ever  was  more 
beautiful.  "Oh!"  she  cried,  struck  dumb  with 
wonder  and  delight.  She  said  nothing  more  at 
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first,  then  suddenly  burst  into  ecstasy.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  it  from  the  tower,  Mr.  Glen  ?  Oh, 
it  does  not  look  like  that,  you  are  so  high  above 
it.  But  I  know  that  look  just  as  well;  that 
might  be  from  the  wood.  It  would  be  in  the 
morning  when  the  dew  was  on  the  grass.  It 
would  be  when  everything  was  quiet,  the  men 
away  to  their  work,  the  children  in  the  school, 
the  women  in  their  houses  —  and  the  church 
standing  against  the  sky :  oh,  how  can  you  paint 
things  that  are  not  things?"  cried  Margaret — 
"  the  air,  and  the  light,  and  the  wind,  nnd  the 
shadows  flying,  and  the  clouds  floating !  Oh, 
how  can  you  do  it  ?  how  can  you  do  it  ?" 

Rob  was  carried  away  by  this  flood  of  delicious 
praise ;  he  stood  modest  and  blushing,  deprecat- 
ing, yet  happy.  He  knew  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  that  his  drawing  was  not  a  poem  like  this, 
but  only  very  ordinary  water-color.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

"  You  make  me  ashamed  of  my  poor  work. 
It  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  better  to  deserve  to 
be  looked  at  at  all.  The  beauty  is  in  your  eyes," 
he  said.  But  Margaret  took  no  notice  of  this 
speech.  She  put  that  portfolio  aside,  and  open- 
ed the  other,  and  plunged  into  a  world  of  amuse- 
ment. These  were  his  more  finished  works,  the 
larger  drawings  which  he  had  done  from  his 
sketches ;  and,  indeed,  Rob  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  upon  them  ;  they  had 
occupied  him  when  he  was  going  through  the 
squabbles  and  controversies  of  the  last  few  months. 
They  had  been  his  refuge  and  shelter  from  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance ;  and  sometimes,  when 
he  looked  at  them,  he  had  thought  they  might  be 
worthy  of  exhibition,  and  perhaps  might  help  to 
make  his  fortune — at  least  might  open  the  door 
to  him  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  his 
fortune.  But  at  other  times  he  fell  into  gulfs  of 
despair,  and  saw  the  truth,  which  was  that  they 
were  only  very  tolerable  studies  of  an  amateur. 
He  shook  his  head  now  while  Margaret  praised 
them.  "  Only  daubs,"  he  said,  "only  scratches. 
Ah,  you  should  see  real  artist  work.  I  am  only 
an  amateur." 

"And  so  you  ought  to  be,"  said  Margaret. 
"An  amateur  means  a  lover,  a  true  lover,  doesn't 
it?  I  mean  of  pictures,  you  know,"  she  added, 
with  her  usual  blush.  "And  if  you  do  anything 
for  love,  it  is  sure  to  be  better  than  what  you  do 
for — any  other  reason — for  money.  Could  any- 
body paint  a  real  beautiful  picture  for  money  ? 
No,"  cried  the  daring  young  theorist,  "it  must 
be  for  love. " 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  Rob.  He  reddened 
also,  but  with  more  conscious  sentiment.  "I 
think  so  too  !  and  if  I  paint  EaiTs-hall,  it  will  be 
so." 

"  Will  you  ?"  said  Margaret,  grateful  and  hap- 
py. Love  of  her  was  not  what  the  girl  was  think- 
ing of;  nothing  was  farther  from  her  mind,  nor 
did  it  ever  occur  to  her  that  the  word  had  other 
meanings  than  that  she  gave  it.  Then  she  push- 
ed the  portfolio  away  from  her,  and  changed  the 
subject  in  a  moment.  "You  cannot  begin  to 
make  the  picture,  Mr.  Glen  ;  what  shall  we  do 
now  ?  Will  I  show  you  the  house  ?"  said  Mar- 
garet, with  her  Scotch  imperfection  of  grammar, 
"  or  will  you  begin  me  with  the  straight  lines,  or 
will  you  (that  would  be  the  best)  draw  something 
and  let  me  watch.  Draw  papa !  I  will  open  the 
door,  look,  like  this ;  and  he  never  stirSj  I  know 


he  will  never  stir  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  Oh, 
that  is  the  thing  I  should  like  you  to  do.  Draw 
papa!" 

Her  voice  sank  into  a  softer  cadence,  not  to 
disturb  Sir  Ludovic ;  but  her  face  was  more  ea- 
ger than  ever.  She  put  the  door  open,  showing 
like  a  picture  the  other  room  within :  the  back- 
ground of  books  in  many  tones  of  subdued  col- 
or, with  gleams  of  old  gilding,  giving  a  russet 
edge  of  light  here  and  there.  In  the  midst  of 
the  scene  thus  disclosed  sat  Sir  Ludovic,  his  head, 
with  its  silver  locks,  leaning  back  upon  his  higli 
chair. 

"  I  cannot  draw  the  figure,"  Rob  had  said,  with 
anxiety  and  alarm,  feeling  the  task  too  much  for 
him ;  but,  after  all,  when  he  looked  again  there 
was  not  much  of  the  figure  visible.  The  wide 
old  velvet  coat  was  folded  over  the  old  student- 
sleepers'  knees ;  only  his  cheek  was  visible,  still 
perfect  in  its  fine  oval,  and  the  outline  of  his  no- 
ble old  head  against  the  dark  leather  of  the  chair. 
It  was  a  study  of  still  life,  not  a  portrait,  that  was 
wanted.  Rob  looked  at  the  "subject "  thus  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  Margaret  looked  at  him  with 
great  anxiety,  to  see  in  his  face  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  do.  Would  he  consent?  Would  he  re- 
fuse to  her  this  thing,  which,  now  that  she  had 
proposed  it,  she  felt  that  she  wanted  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world?  Recklessly  Mar- 
garet threw  herself  "  under  obligations  "  to  the 
young  man. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  do  it !"  she  cried,  in  a  half 
whisper,  putting  her  two  pretty  hands  together 
in  a  pretty,  spontaneous  gesture  of  supplication. 
How  could  Rob  resist,  whose  first  desire  was  to 
please  her,  and  to  whom  in  pleasing  her  so  many 
soft  brightnesses  of  pleasure  to  himself  opened 
up?  Even  without  that  motive,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  would  have  been  melted  by  her  entreaty 
— he  would  have  been  proud  to  do  anything  for 
her. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  do  it ;  but  if  it  will  please 
you,  Miss<  Margaret,  I  will  try." 

"Oh,  I  know  you  can  do  it,"  Margaret  cried. 
"Oh,  tell  me  what  to  bring  for  you — water? 
You  have  left  your  big  book  down-stairs,  but  I 
will  run  and  fetch  it,  and  the  pencils,  and — " 

"Miss  Margaret,  I  cannot  let  you  wait  upon 
me." 

"Oh,  but  I  will,  though  ;  I  like  it.  Fancy! 
when  you  are  going  to  paint  papa  for  me,"  cried 
Margaret,  flying  down-stairs.  She  came  up  again, 
breathless,  laughing  and  glowing,  before  he  could 
think  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  "  There 
it  is,"  she  said,  putting  down  the  sketching-block 
before  him,  "and  I  will  bring  the  water  in  a 
moment.  You  are  not  to  stir.  Oh,  Mr.  Glen, 
think  what  it  will  be  to  have  a  picture  of  papa!" 

"  But  I  cannot,  indeed,  make  a  picture  of  him. 
I  cannot  draw  the  figure ;  it  is  quite  difficult.  I 
am  not  so  clever  as  you  think,"  cried  Rob,  with 
sudden  flight.  Margaret,  carried  away  by  the  • 
flutter  of  haste  and  pleasure,  and  half-childish 
familiar  acquaintance,  put  up  her  hand  as  if  to 
stop  his  mouth. 

What  wonder  if  Rob  almost  forgot  himself. 
He  half  put  out  his  hand  to  take  hers,  and  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  hers  with  a  look  which  some- 
how stopped  the  girl.  She  did  not  understand 
it,  but  it  frightened  her.  She  drew  a  little  far- 
ther away,  and  her  usual  blush  rushed  over  her 
face  in  a  flood  of  color.  "That  will  be  the  best 
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place  to  sit,"  she  said,  half  abashed,  she  could 
not  tell  why.  And  Rob  remembered  himself, 
and  took  his  place  as  she  indicated.  She  stood 
by  him,  the  most  eager,  watchful  attendant. 
When  she  had  got  everything  lie  could  want,  she 
put  herself  behind  him,  watching  over  his  shoul- 
der every  line  he  drew.  This  was  bad  for  the 
drawing ;  but  it  was  wonderfully  enchanting  and 
inspiring  for  the  young  man  thus  elevated  into  an 
artist,  a  genius,  a  creator.  He  felt  her  hand  upon 
his  chair,  he  felt  her  breath  as  she  bent  over  him, 
a  kind  of  perfumed  atmosphere  of  her  enveloped 
him.  Her  eagerness  grew  as  lines  began  to  come 
on  the  paper,  he  hardly  knew  how,  her  voice  ran 
on  close  by  his  ear  with  exclamations  and  broken 
notes  of  soft,  subdued  sound,  half  a  whisper,  half 
a  cry.  "  Oh,  is  that  how  you  begin  ?"  Margaret 
cried  ;  "  me,  I  would  have  thought  the  chair  first. 
Oh !  that  is  his  face  and  the  line  of  the  hair — 
yes ;  but  what  do  you  make  that  dot  for  in  the 
middle?  there  is  no  spot  there." 

"You  know  we  must  measure  the  lines,  and 
see  that  one  is  in  proportion  with  the  other," 
said  Rob,  holding  up  his  pencil  as  a  level;  "it 
would  not  do  to  make  one  part  larger  than  the 
other.  I  might  take  all  my  paper  for  one  arm 
if  I  did  not  measure ;  and  that  is  what  beginners 
often  do." 

"Oh!"  said  Margaret.  She  watched  him 
with  her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  her  lips  just 
parted  with  eagerness  and  interest,  her  brown 
eyes  all  aglow.  Sometimes  her  hand  would 
touch  his  shoulder  as  she  leaned  more  and  more 
over  him ;  her  breath  moved  the  hair  on  his 
temples,  and  went  through  and  through  the 
young  man.  And  he  was  very  open  to  this  kind 
of  influence.  It  did  not  require  any  mercenary 
hopes,  any  dazzling  realization  of  an  heiress,  to 
send  him  into  all  the  seductive  beguilements  of 
the  love-dream.  Jeanie  had  done  it  with  her 
simple  rural  attractions  —  how  much  more  her 
young  mistress,  with  a  whole  romance  about  her, 
and  so  many  charms,  both  visionary  and  real ! 

Rob  was  not  a  fortune-hunter,  bent  on  an  heir- 
ess. This  was  what  his  mother  would  have  had 
him  to  be ;  but  his  nature  was  too  susceptible 
for  such  a  cold-blooded  pursuit.  He  did  what 
was  far  better,  infinitely  more  likely  to  succeed, 
a  greater  stroke  of  genius  than  any  skill  of  fort- 
une-hunting— he  fell  simply  over  head  and  ears 
in  love.  He  had  done  it  before  many  times  ;  it 
was  not  the  intense  and  real  passion  which  now 
and  then  carries  a  man  out  of  himself,  the  love 
that  has  no  room  in  its  heart  for  more  than  one 
image.  But  still  it  was  what  he  knew  as  that 
sentiment ;  and  it  was  quite  genuine.  A  little 
mist  came  into  Rob's  eyes,  through  which  he  saw 
Sir  Ludovic  in  his  chair,  the  task  he  had  set  be- 
fore him ;  his  heart  beat  in  his  ears,  a  soft  con- 
fusion and  excitement  seized  him.  He  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing,  as  he  sat  there  with 
•  Margaret  looking  over  his  shoulder.  His  expe- 
riences before  of  this  same  kind  had  been  pleas- 
ant enough,  but  none  of  them  had  possessed  the 
charm,  the  sweetness  of  this.  Not  only  was  she 
more  charming  than  any  of  his  former  loves,  but 
he  himself  was  vaguely  raised  and  elevated  as  to 
another  sphere  of  being.  In  the  dazzlement  and 
tremor  of  the  new  crisis,  the  gratification  of  his 
vanity  and  self-regard,  he  seemed  to  himself  only 
now  to  have  attained  his  true  sphere. 

"Oh,  how  wonderful  it  is!"  said  Margaret; 


"two  or  three  strokes  with  a  lead-pencil,  and 
there  is  papa !  This  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
views.  Now  his  hand,  Mr.  Glen.  How  sleep- 
ing it  is  on  the  chair!  You  could  tell  he  was 
sleeping  only  from  the  look  of  his  hand.  Hasn't 
he  a  beautiful  hand?  I  never  saw  one  like  it. 
My  sister  Jean's  is  white,  with  dimples  in  it ; 
they  say  she  has  a  pretty  hand  ;  but  then  she  has 
so  many  rings,  and  she  never  forgets  them.  But 
papa's  hand  is  beautiful,  I  think.  Did  you  ever 
see  one  so  fine  ?  It  has  bones  in  it,  but  Jean's 
has  no  bones.  It  is  like  himself  in  little.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Glen  ?" 

"You  forget  how  little  I  know  Sir  Ludovic. 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  was  a  boy.  But 
very  often  the  hand  is  like  the  owner  of  it,  in 
little,  as  you  say.  Your  own  is,  I  have  noticed 
that." 

"Mine?"  Margaret  raised  the  hand  referred 
to,  and  looked  at  it,  then  laughed  softly.  "  Mine 
is  a  brown  thin  thing,  all  fingers." 

"  May  I  stop  to  look  at  it  ?"  said  Rob. 

She  laughed  still  more,  and  blushed,  and  held 
it  out  with  a  little  tremor. 

"It  is  nothing  to  look  at — unless  you  know 
about  the  lines  or  can  tell  any  one's  fortune. 
Can  you  tell  any  one's  fortune  by  their  hand, 
Mr.  Glen?  Mine  is  as  brown  as  a  toad,  and  not 
soft  and  round  like  Jean's,  nor  like  papa's.  Oh, 
there  is  nothing  to  look  at  in  my  hand.  It  is  so 
brown.  I  think  shame  when  I  see  a  lady's ;  but 
then  I  always  lose  my  gloves,  or  at  least  one  of 
them, "said  Margaret,  half  penitent,  half  laugh- 
ing. While  this  dialogue  was  going  on,  a  change 
had  begun ;  Sir  Ludovic  had  not  stirred  when 
she  went  to  call  him,  buUthe  subdued  sound  of 
the  voices,  and  that  sense  of  being  looked  at 
which  is  so  sure  a  spell  against  sleep,  began  at 
last  to  affect  him  ;  he  stirred  slightly,  then  made 
a  little  change  of  position  ;  then  he  said,  drowsily, 
" Little  Peggy!  are  you  there,  my  little  girl  ?" 

She  sprang  away  from  Rob  in  a  moment,  leav- 
ing him  somehow  dazzled,  disappointed,  and  im- 
poverished, he  could  scarcely  tell  how.  He 
would  have  caught  at  her  dress  to  detain  her, 
but  dared  not.  He  tried  one  whisper,  however, 
very  earnest  and  urgent. 

"Stay,  stay,  Miss  Margaret!  He  must  not 
move  till  I  have  done.  Do  not  answer,  and  he 
will  doze  again." 

She  only  shook  her  head  in  reply,  and  went  to 
her  father's  side  lightly  and  rapidly  like  a  bird. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  here,  papa ;  but  keep 
still,  you  are  not  to  move ;"  and  she  put  her  arms 
round  him,  standing  behind,  her  pretty  hands — 
still  pretty,  though  they  were  brown — upon  his 
breast.  "Now,  quick,  quick,  Mr.  Glen,"  she 
cried,  not  thinking  how  she  had  changed  the 
group  and  the  entire  sentiment  of  the  scene.  All 
at  once  it  became  dramatic,  and  utterly  beyond 
Rob,  who  had  no  gifts  that  way.  He  sat  for  a 
few  moments  vaguely  gazing  at  her,  lost  in  ad- 
miration and  pleasure;  but  he  shook  his  head. 
He  could  do  no  more. 

"Eh,  my  Peggy?  what  has  happened?"  said 
Sir  Ludovic,  faintly  struggling  to  wake  himself. 
"  Not  to — move? — why  am  I  not  to  move?  I 
am — living,  I  think,  still." 

"He  is  drawing  you,  papa.  Oh,  you  will 
spoil  it — you  will  spoil  my  picture!"  cried  Mar- 
garet. She  took  away  her  arms  from  his  shoul- 
ders, provoked  and  ready  to  cry.  "If  you  only 
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would  have  stayed  still  two  minutes  longer — oh, 
papa !  and  if  you  only  would  have  been  quick — 
quick,  Mr.  Glen !  But  now  my  picture's  all 
spoiled,"  cried  the  girl. 

Sir  Ludovic  came  to  himself  in  a  moment  at 
the  name. 

"Where  is  your — Mr.  Glen?"  he  said,  and 
sat  upright  and  looked  round.  Then  Rob  rose, 
very  much  embarrassed,  and  came  forward  slow- 
ly, feeling  more  and  more  awkward.  He  felt 
like  a  country  lout  when  he  was  in  presence  of 
this  fine  old  gentleman.  He  did  not  seem  able 
even  to  walk  as  he  ought  with  Sir  Ludovic's  eyes 
upon  him,  and  grew  very  red  and  very  uncom- 
fortable ;  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  hat  to  occu- 
py his  uncultivated  hands,  and  all  his  self-pos- 
session and  powers  of  speech  seemed  to  go  from 
him.  Margaret,  too,  now  that  the  moment  had 
come,  felt  a  little  afraid. 

"We  came  while  you  were  sleeping,  papa," 
she  said,  unconscious  that  she  was  thus  identify- 
ing herself  with  her  visitor ;  "  and  as  it  was  wet, 
and  nothing  else  was  to  be  done,  and  you  were 
sleeping,  and  I  could  not  disturb  you,  I  asked 
Mr.  Glen  to  draw  you ;  and  he  has  been  making 
a  beautiful  picture — just  you,  your  very  self,  in 
your  big  chair — when  you  wakened.  Why  did 
you  waken  just  at  that  moment  to  stop  Mr. 
Glen's  beautiful  picture,  papa?"  - 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SIR  LUDOVIC  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  lik*ed 
the  sudden  interposition  between  his  child  and 
himself  of  this  Rob  Glen.  He  half  forgot  the 
permission  he  had  given  that  Rob  Glen  might 
come  and  teach  drawing  to  Margaret — that  was 
how  he  put  it  to  himself.  He  was  altogether 
cross  and  annoyed  by  the  circumstances  gener- 
ally. The  name  of  Rob  Glen,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  Mrs.  Glen's  son  at  Earl's-lee,  had 
sounded  quite  innocent,  but  the  apparition  of  a 
good-looking  young  man  had  quite  a  different 
effect  upon  Sir  Ludovic.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
look  altogether  a  gentleman,  but  then  he  looked 
quite  as  much  a  gentleman  as  various  Fife  po- 
tentates whom  Sir  Ludovic  readily  recalled  to 
mind,  and  whose  claims  to  gentility  were  un- 
questionable. For  that  matter,  young  Fallow 
of  Greenshaw,  with  the  best  blood  of  the  county 
in  his  veins,  looked  a  much  greater  lout  than 
Rob  Glen  ;  so  that  was  no  safeguard.  And  then 
he  was  half,  or  more  than  half,  affronted  by  the 
advantage  they  had  taken  of  his  doze.  It  might 
be  Margaret's  fault,  but  then  he  had  no  desire  to 
blame  his  Peggy,  and  a  great  desire  to  find  the 
young  fellow  pushing  and  disagreeable.  He 
ought  not  to  have  permitted  himself  to  take  such 
a  liberty  as  to  make  a  drawing  of  a  gentleman 
when  he  was  asleep,  notwithstanding  any  request 
that  a  foolish  girl  might  make  to  him. 

By-and-by  Sir  Ludovic  was  mollified  toward 
Margaret  by  her  delight  in  having  what  she 
called  "a  picture"  of  him  at  any  cost,  and  he 
would  not  forbid  that  it  should  be  finished  some- 
time or  other ;  but  he  did  not  for  that  fully  for- 
give the  artist,  nor,  indeed,  did  it  make  much 
difference  that  it  was  really  a  clever  drawing, 
slight  as  it  was.  He  was  determined  to  give  no 
further  facilities  for  its  completion— not  to  fall 


asleep  again  when  Rob  Glen  was  in  the  way. 
Perhaps  if  Sir  Ludovic  had  wanted  amusement 
as  much  as  his  daughter  did,  Rob  and  his  portfo- 
lios would  have  afforded  him  so  much  relief  on 
this  wet  day  as  to  earn  forgiveness ;  but  unfort- 
unately Sir  Ludovic  did  not  care  for  the  rain. 
He  was  not  depressed  by  it,  nor  were  his  other 
occupations  interfered  with.  Rain  or  shine,  he 
sat  in  the  same  chair  and  read  over  the  same 
books,  of  which  he  was  never  tired.  And  what 
was  a  new  little  event  to  him  ?  if  it  were  inno- 
cent, only  a  bore  and  interruption,  and  if  it  were 
not  innocent,  an  annoyance  and  trouble. 

Margaret  would  have  been  grateful  to  any- 
body— a  peddler,  if  no  better  could  be  had ;  but 
Sir  Ludovic  felt  no  want,  and  therefore  knew  no 
gratitude.  He  was  civil.  He  looked  at  the 
portfolios  and  gave  to  their  contents  a  faint 
praise.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  outline  of 
himself,  just  put  in  to  be  finished  another  time, 
was  a  clever  drawing ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
made  Margaret  a  little  sign  with  his  eyebrows 
to  take  the  young  man  away.  And  though  Sir 
Ludovic  had  been  startled  into  alarm  on  Marga- 
ret's account  at  the  sight  of  Rob  Glen,  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  was  increasing  all  the  dan- 
gers by  thus  requiring  of  her  that  she  should 
get  him  away.  He  threw  his  child  farther  and 
more  intimately  into  the  young  man's  society, 
though  he  felt  it  was  not  society  for  her;  but 
what  then?  he  was  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  be 
rude  even  to  the  fanner's  son,  but  was  he  to  take 
the  trouble  to  talk  to  him,  making  conversation 
for  a  youth  who  did  not  amuse  him,  who  bored 
him,  who  kept  him  from  his  books  ?  This  was 
a  thing  which  Sir  Ludovic  did  not  understand. 
He  gave  Margaret  that  silent  intimation  of  his 
will,  and  he  opened  his  book,  which  was  another 
hint  to  the  intruder.  If  the  young  man  would 
take  the  hint  and  go,  so  much  the  better — if  not, 
then  for  this  once  it  was  better  that  Margaret 
should  entertain  him,  and  leave  her  father  in 
peace. 

"Perhaps  we  might  go  on  with  our  lesson 
now,  Mr.  Glen, "said  Margaret,  with  one  of  her 
sudden  suffusions  of  color.  There  was  some 
meaning  in  it  this  time,  for  she  felt  that  her  fa- 
ther was  wanting  in  courtesy,  and  was  terrified 
lest  Mr.  Glen  should  think  he  was  cavalierly 
treated.  She  took  up  the  great  portfolio  her- 
self to  carry  it  away,  and  would  not  let  Rob  take 
it  from  her. 

"Why  should  not  I  carry  it?"  she  said. 
"You  came  to  give  us  pleasure,  not  to  please 
yourself,  Mr.  Glen — and  of  course  I  will  carry 
the  book.  It  is  not  at  all  heavy,"  she  said,  lug- 
ging it  along.  Perhaps  she  intended  to  con- 
vince Sir  Ludovic  of  his  own  indifference  to  his 
visitor  and  failure  in  the  politeness  necessary ; 
and  some  idea  of  this  kind  did  cross  the  old 
man's  mind,  but  too  lightly  to  make  the  impres- 
sion his  daughter  intended.  It  was  not  much 
to  him  to  see  her  carrying  big  books,  and  he 
was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  visitor.  He  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief  when  the  young  pair  disap- 
peared in  the  West  Chamber.  He  could  not 
be  troubled  with  Rob  Glen.  He  had  been  civil 
enough.  Sir  Ludovic  was  not  capable  of  being 
uncivil  under  his  own  roof;  but  why  should  he 
take  more  trouble  ?  As  for  Margaret,  the  idea 
of  any  danger  to  her,  or  impropriety  in  this  com- 
panionship for  her,  died  out  of  his  mind  when 
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put  in  comparison  with  his  risk  of  being  dis- 
turbed in  his  own  person.  He  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  two.  Had  Margaret  even  been  alone, 
he  would  have  said,  "  Run  away,  my  little  Peg- 
gy, run  and  play,"  in  those  habitual  words  which 
wounded  Margaret's  pride  of  young  womanhood 
so  much.  He  opened  his  book,  and  set  it 
straight  before  him,  and  placed  himself  at  a 
more  comfortable  angle :  and  then — his  eyelids 
began  to  come  together  once  more,  his  head 
drooped  on  his  breast,  then  settled  on  the  back 
of  his  chair. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  all  was  drowsy  and  still ; 
very  still  was  the  long  room,  now  those  younger 
creatures  were  gone.  The  rain  streamed  down 
outside  with  a  soft,  continuous  patter  upon  the 
trees.  The  skies  were  all  gray,  the  earth  all 
silent.  The  faintest  hum,  no  more  than  might 
come  from  a  beehive,  might  sometimes  be  audi- 
ble from  the  West  Chamber,  but  the  walls  were 
thick  and  the  doors  fitted  closely.  If  he  heard 
the  voices  at  all,  they  fell  into  the  subdued  patter 
of  the  rain,  the  general  stillness.  Afternoon — 
and  seventy-five.  What  reason  had  he  to  keep 
himself  awake,  to  insist  upon  living  instead  of 
sleeping  through  that  heavy,  silent,  drowsy  af- 
ternoon? And  yet  he  did  not  like  to  think  he 
had  been  sleeping.  When  John  came  in  behind 
the  screen  and  began  to  prepare  for  dinner,  Sir 
Ludovic  sat  upright  with  very  wide-open  eyes. 
He  was  always  erect,  but  now  he  sat  bolt- up- 
right in  his  chair. 

"Is  that  you,  John  ?"  he  said,  with  unusual 
suavity,  so  that  the  old  man  might  entertain  no 
doubt  of  his  perfectly  wide-awake  condition. 

"Ay,  it's  just  me,  Sir  Ludovic,"  said  John. 
No  one  could  have  been  more  indifferent  on  this 
subject  than  John  was.  He  knew  very  well 
that  his  master  was  apt  to  doze  the  afternoon 
through — but  what  of  that?  It  was  a  privilege 
of  his  position,  not  a  misfortune.  Old  John 
would  gladly  have  dozed  too,  and  found  it  en- 
tirely natural.  He  himself  took  a  nap  whenever 
he  could  get  it,  and  though  he  would  cling  with 
natural  vehemence  to  the  fact  that  he  had  "not 
slept  a  wink, "there  was  neither  shame  nor  an- 
noyance in  his  mind  at  being  caught  in  the  act. 
The  signs  of  old  age  were  not  alarming  nor 
troublesome  to  John ;  he  had  a  distinct  pleasure 
in  perceiving  them  in  his  master,  and  no  objec- 
tion to  put  them  forth  for  himself,  to  boast  a  lit- 
tle of  what  he  still  could  do  "at  my  age," and 
to  claim  all  manner  of  little  exemptions  on  this 
score.  The  old  master  sat  up  very  erect  in  his 
chair,  with  a  great  pretence  of  interest  and  ab- 
sorption in  his  book,  to  cheat  the  other's  obser- 
vations, but  the  old  sen-ant  was  not  to  be  cheated. 
He  said  to  himself  quite  calmly,  and  to  Bell  when 
he  went  down-stairs,  "  Sir  Ludovic's  getting  an 
auld  man." 

"No  so  much  aulder  than  yoursel',"Bell  re- 
torted, promptly. 

"  Was  I  saying  he  was  much  aulder  than  my- 
sel'  ?  He's  nearer  ten  years  than  five — and  that 
makes  a  great  difference;  but  you  women  are 
aye  for  comparisons,"  said  John.  "I  said  he 
was  getting  an  auld  man." 

How  differently  the  same  sentiment  mingled 
with  the  great  stillness  in  the  long  room  !  Sir 
Ludovic  did  not  want  any  change ;  he  was  well 
enough,  willing  to  last  just  as  he  was,  hoping 
nothing  different,  satisfied  if  he  could  only  go  on 


so.  But  here,  creeping  about  him,  irresistible, 
not  even  to  be  kept  at  arm's-length  or  regarded 
as  something  outside  of  himself,  were  the  symp- 
toms of  change  coming.  How  erect  he  sat,"  how 
wide-awake  he  forced  himself  to  look!  he  would 
not  own  to  the  weakness,  and  perhaps,  who 
could  tell,  by  mere  ignoring,  might  vanquish — 
or,  at  least,  appear  to  vanquish  it.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  forgotten,  nor  even  resisted  very  effec- 
tively. Even  John's  movements,  the  passing 
of  himself  or  his  shadow  across  the  light,  the 
sound  of  his  heavy  old  leisurely  footsteps,  the 
slight  clang  of  the  silver  and  tinkle  of  the  glass 
as  it  was  put  on  the  table,  began  to  take  a  cer- 
tain rhythm,  and  to  lull  the  listener  once  more. 
"There  must  be  something  the  matter  with 
me,"  Sir  Ludovic  said,  as  he  roused  himself 
once  more  with  an  effort,  and  got  up  to  shake 
himself  free,  by  movement,  from  the  spell. 
Movement,  that  must  be  what  he  wanted — a  lit- 
tle exercise,  which  he  was  aware  he  had  neglect- 
ed sadly.  But  now,  perhaps,  it  might  be  of  use. 
He  had  to  go  to  prepare  for  dinner,  which  was 
always  of  use  in  charming  the  drowsiness  away. 

Margaret  came  in  a  few  minutes  after  with  a 
little  flutter  and  rustle  of  roused  life  about  her, 
which  was  very  different  from  the  slumbrous  at- 
mosphere of  old  age,  in  which  Sir  Ludovic  had 
discovered  himself  to  be  sinking.  She  was  very 
eager,  and  at  the  same  time  doubtful,  as  to  what 
he  would  say  to  her ;  he  had  not  found  her  vis- 
itor so  delightful  as  she  had  done,  she  felt.  To 
Margaret  the  afternoon  had  been  full  of  pleasure. 
The  wet  day,  which  in  the  morning  had  filled  her 
with  despair,  had  become  more  attractive  than 
the  finest  of  weather :  Rob's  society,  the  novelty 
of  talking  to  him,  of  pouring  forth  her  own  ideas 
upon  subjects  with  which  Bell,  for  instance,  had 
little  sympathy,  and  of  hearing  from  him  a  great 
deal  which,  if  not  very  new  in  itself,  was  pro- 
foundly intellectual,  brilliantly  original  to  the  lit- 
tle country  girl  —  had  transported  Margaret. 
How  clever  he  was,  how  well  he  could  talk !  She 
had  never  met  with  anybody  like  him.  What 
worlds  of  books  he  had  read !  not,  perhaps,  such 
learned  books  (but  of  this  she  was  not  quite  sure) 
as  papa.  But  then  papa  did  not  talk  of  them ; 
and  Mr.  Glen  was  so  willing  to  talk  of  them, 
mingling  his  own  impressions  and  ideas  with 
hers,  quoting  his  favorite  poets  and  leading  Mar- 
garet herself,  shyly,  with  glowing  eyes  and  flam- 
ing cheeks,  to  quote  hers,  and  "say"  verses  out 
loud  which  she  had  snid  to  herself  with  all  the 
sweet  enthusiasm  of  youth  in  many  a  solitary 
place,  hut  had  never  found  anybody  to  care  for. 
Even  Jeanie,  Jeanie  who  was  young,  and  full  of" 
natural  poetry  too,  when  Margaret  had  tried  to 
"say  "  her  beloved  " pieces "  to  her,  had  dropped 
asleep,  which  had  been  one  of  the  girl's  great  dis- 
appointments in  life. 

When  she  was  younger,  Bell,  indeed,  had  lis- 
tened with  great  complacency  to  these  "  pieces," 
as  proving  how  clever  the  child  was ;  but  from 
that  time  to  this,  when  she  suddenly  found  that 
Rob  Glen  knew  them  too,  and  would  say  half, 
asking  if  she  remembered  the  next — most  de- 
lightful of  suggestions — she  had  found  nobody 
who  cared,  nobody  who  would  listen  and  respond. 
Margaret's  eyes  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  the 
ready  flush  of  feeling  went  and  came  over  her 
face  like  the  flying  shadows  on  a  sunshiny  land- 
scape, as  quick  as  those  shadows  fly  upon  the 
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hills ;  and  a  soft  excitement  got  possession  of 
her.  She  talked  as  she  had  never  talked  in  her 
life  before,  and  impressed  him  as  he  impressed 
her  by  that  easy  poetry  of  youth  which  can  look 
almost  like  genius  in  its  early  outpouring.  A 
mutual  admiration,  a  mutual  interest,  thus  sprang 
up  between  them :  and  how  much  your  admira- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  another  is  increased  by 
the  certainty  that  the  other  shows  his  superiority 
by  admiring  you,  who  can  doubt  ?  Rob,  too,  felt 
all  this.  He  was  dazzled  himself  by  the  pretty, 
simple  strains  of  thinking  and  feeling  which  Mar- 
garet showed  unawares,  and  he  dazzled  her  (wit- 
tingly and  of  purpose)  by  his  own  eloquence, 
his  theories,  his  deep  thoughts,  his  lofty  fancies. 
How  delightful  it  all  was,  and  how  the  hours  of 
wetness  out-of-doors,  of  slow- falling  rain,  and 
heavy  clouds,  and  drippings  and  patterings  and 
overflowings,  tedious  to  everybody  else,  flew  over 
the  two  young  people  in  the  little  panelled  room  ! 

The  drawing-lesson  was  not  so  happy ;  spite 
of  all  the  master's  efforts,  it  had  been  impossible 
to  get  Margaret's  wavering  pencil  to  execute  the 
necessary  straight  line.  This  had  been  hum- 
bling; but  it  had  been  partially  sweetened  by 
Rob's  assurance  that  many  who  could  not  over- 
come such  a  commonplace  difficulty  became  ex- 
cellent in  color,  and  in  a  sense  of  the  harmonies 
of  Nature.  What  a  lovely  phrase  this  was,  "  the 
harmonies  of  Nature!"  Margaret  felt  instinc- 
tively that  she  would  understand  them,  though 
she  could  not  make  a  straight  line.  Then  she 
took  him  over  the  house,  showing  him  "  the 
high  room,"  which  was  over  the  long  room,  the 
vaulted  gallery  with  its  tapestries,  which  filled 
him  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Neither  of 
them  perceived  another  figure,  which  retreated 
before  them,  getting  out  of  their  way  as  they  lin- 
gered at  every  point  of  interest,  and  which  was 
poor  Jeanie,  who  finally  took  refuge  behind  the 
tapestry,  with  a  forlorn  wish  to  see  and  hear 
again  the  faithless  "  freend  "  who  had  forgotten 
her.  The  two  stood  close  to  that  tapestry  for 
some  time,  he  talking,  smiling  upon  the  young 
lady,  giving  her  a  great  deal  of  information  (of 
dubious  accuracy)  about  tapestry  and  art  manu- 
factures, while  Jeanie,  in  great  terror  of  discov- 
ery, and  still  greater  shame  and  horror  of  her- 
self for  so  mean  an  action  as  "  listening,"  lurk- 
ed behind,  scarlet  with  anxiety,  confusion,  and 
wretchedness.  Jeanie,  however,  it  is  needless 
to  deny,  was  a  little  comforted  by  what  she  heard. 

Courtship  goes  quickly  on  the  lower  levels  of 
society,  and  how  Rob  should  occupy  the  time  in 
talking  of  the  old  hangings  which  were  just  "an 
awfu'  place  for  dust,"  if  he  really  wished  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  Miss  Margaret,  Jeanie  could 
not  understand.  "  No  a  word  but  that  the  hale 
world  might  hear,"  she  said  to  herself,  puzzled 
but  soothed,  as  she  escaped  to  her  little  room  in 
the  top  of  the  turret,  after  the  others  had  gone 
away.  She  could  hear  their  voices,  with  little 
breaks  of  .laughter  still  going  on,  as  they  went 
down-stairs — the  same  sound  which  was  as  the 
humming  of  bees  to  Sir  Ludovic  in  his  great 
chair.  Not  so,  Jeanie  knew,  had  Rob  made  his 
advances  to  herself.  These  approaches  were 
much  less  abstract,  far  more  rapid.  Perhaps 
"he  wasna  meaning  onything,"  perhaps  it  was 
but  a  polite  visit,  for  abstract  reasons,  occupied 
by  abstract  subjects.  This  thought  consoled 
Jeanie,  and  made  her  heart  swell  with  a  secret 


pride  in  Rob's  education  and  capability  to  hold 
his  place  with  the  best. 

But,  after  all  this,  Margaret,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, did  not  present  herself  quite  so  calmly  as 
usual  at  the  dinner-table.  She  had  a  little  rose- 
tint,  which  was  very  seldom  permanent,  upon 
her  pretty  cheek,  and  her  eyes  glowed  with  un- 
usual brightness.  She  was  more  resigned  than 
usual  to  the  ceremony  of  being  handed  to  her 
seat,  and  did  not  think  the  two  old  men  were 
making  a  fool  of  her,  as  she  was  apt  to  do ;  and 
she  did  not  say  anything,  but  awaited  her  fa- 
ther's questioning  with  much  suppressed  excite- 
ment. Sir  Ludovic  for  some  time  disappointed 
her  by  saying  nothing  on  the  subject  —  which, 
when  you  expect  to  be  questioned,  and,  indeed, 
to  be  found  fault  with,  and  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive, is  the  most  trying  of  all  treatment.  How- 
ever, after  a  time,  Margaret's  pulses  woke  again 
to  liveliest  beating. 

"  Did  your  artist  stay  long,  my  Peggy  ?"  she 
heard  Sir  Ludovic  saying,  without  any  warning 
at  all. 

"  Oh  !  n-not  very  long,  papa,"  said  Margaret, 
slightly  faltering.  Then — for  she  suddenly  re- 
membered that  John,  who  knew  everything  that 
went  on,  did  by  no  means  hesitate  to  contradict 
her  when  he  thought  proper — she  added,  hasti- 
ly, "  But  first  he  learned  me  to  draw." 

"That  was  very  clever  of  him,"  said  Sir  Ln- 
dovic ;  "  and  did  you  learn,  as  you  say,  to  draw 
— all  in  one  lesson,  my  little  Peggy  ?  That  was 
very  clever  of  you,  too. " 

"Why  should  you  always  make  a  fool  of 
me?"  said  Margaret,  pathetically.  "You  know 
I  did  not  mean  that,  papa.  But  we  tried;  and 
then  I  let  him  see  the  house,  and  the  high  room, 
and  the  tapestry.  We  could  not  go  up  to  the 
tower,  because  it  was  raining.  He  is  to  come 
another  day,"  said  Margaret,  with  the  extreme 
of  simple  candor,  "to  see  the  view  from  the 
tower.  And  he  thought  the  tapestry  was  very 
fine,  papa." 

"Did  he,  my  little  Peggy?  Then  I  fear  he 
cannot  know  very  much  about  it,"  said  Sir  Lu- 
dovic. "He  is  rather  a  clumsy  imitation  of  a 
hero,  very  rustic  and  Fifish,  your  Mr.  Glen." 

"You  call  me  Fifish  too,"  said  Margaret,  with 
a  little  laugh  which  expressed  a  good  deal  of  ir- 
ritation. The  finest  and  most  significant  satire 
was  implied  in  Margaret's  tone.  "If  me,  then 
anybody!"  it  seemed  to  say,  with  a  mixture  of 
wounded  pride  and  sense  of  absurdity.  Sir  Lu- 
dovic forgot  the  moral  he  had  meant  to  draw  in 
his  amusement.  He  laughed,  with  that  tender 
laugh  which  is  called  from  us  by  the  dear  follies 
of  our  children. 

"  Did  I  call  you  Fifish  too,  my  Peggy  ? — which 
shows  I  am  a  very  ignorant,  ridiculous  old  man. 
But  he  should  not  have  begun  that  drawing  of 
your  old  father  while  I — dozed.  It  is  not  often 
I  doze,"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  with  the  same  uneasy 
feeling  which  Margaret  had  felt,  that  old  John 
behind  his  chair  was  quite  capable  of  contradict- 
ing him;  "and  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman,  I 
don't  think  he  would  have  done  it." 

"Oh!"  cried  Margaret,  clasping  her  hands, 
"  it  was  all  my  fault — I  assure  you  it  was  all  my 
fault,  papa." 

"Well,  my  little  girl ;  but  a  gentleman  would 
not  have  done  it.  He  would  not  have  taken  an 
advantage  of  a  man  he  did  not  know.  Friends 
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may  do  that  kind  of  thing,  but  not  a  stranger, 
my  little  Peggy." 

"Oh,  papa!"  cried  Margaret,  the  tears  com- 
ing to  her  eyes,  "  why  will  you  always  blame 
other  people  for  what  was  my  fault?  He  did 
not  want  to  do  it  (this  was  a  fib,  but  perhaps  a 
pardonable  one);  it  was  me  that  wanted  it,  papa ; 
and  when  I  said  to  him,  '  Oh,  Mr.  Glen,  I  have 
not  got  any  picture  of  papa,  not  even  a  poor 
photograph  —  oh,  draw  me  a  picture  of  papa ! ' 
he  did  it ;  but  it  was  me  that  wanted  it — and 
how  could  he  refuse  me?" 

"  He  would  have  been  a  brute  if  he  had,"  said 
the  old  man,  melted;  "but  still  it  is  true,  my 
Peggy,  your  stranger  should  not  have  done  that, 
without  my  knowledge,  the  first  time  he  ever 
saw  me." 

"As  if  he  had  not  known  you  all  his  life!" 
cried  Margaret.  "He  knew  you  as  well  as  I 
did  when  we  were  little — when  you  used  to  walk 
about.  He  wondered  why  you  never  walked 
about  now ;  he  asked  me  if  you  were  ill,  and  I 
told  him  you  were  not  ill,  only — " 

"  Only  what,  my  little  girl  ? — old  and  useless  ?" 
said  Sir  Ludovic,  with  a  pathetic  undertone  of 
protest,  yet  acquiescence,  a  wistful  desire  to  be 
contradicted  in  his  faltering  voice. 

"No — oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  papa.  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  so  — impudent.  It  sounds  so, 
but  I  did  not  mean  it.  I  said  you  were  only — 
lazy." 

Sir  Ludovic  laughed.  What  relief  was  in  the 
laugh !  what  ease  from  the  pang  which  had 
struck  him !  His  little  girl,  at  least,  did  not  see 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  why  should  he  not 
be  able  to  look  at  this,  at  least,  through  her  eyes? 

"Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  it,"  he  said. 
"  You  were  always  saucy,  my  Peggy.  If  I  were 
not  so  lazy,  but  moved  about  a  little  more,  it 
might  be  better  for  me.  What  have  you  to  say 
against  that?"  he  cried,  turning  round  half  an- 
grily to  old  John,  who  had  given  a  significant 
"  Humph !"  behind  his  chair. 

"  Oh,  just  nothing  at  all,  Sir  Ludovic.  I  was- 
na  speaking.  But  exercise  is  good  for  man  and 
beast — when  they're  no  ower  auld  or  ower  frail." 

Sir  Ludovic  laughed  again,  though  less  pleas- 
antly. 

"  I  will  defy  the  cleverest  talker  in  the  world," 
he  cried,  "old  John,  you  old  grumbler,  to  make 
anything  of  you." 

"I  just  aye  say  what  I  think,  Sir  Ludovic," 
said  the  old  man,  without  a  smile ;  but  he 
chuckled  when  he  went  down-stairs  and  recount- 
ed the  incident  to  Bell.  "Would  he  hev  me  say 
he  was  as  souple  as  a  laud  o'  twenty  ?"  said  old 
John. 

"  Ye  auld  grumbler,  as  Sir  Ludovic  weel  says. 
What  for  could  you  no  say  a  pleasant  word  to 
pleasure  the  maister?"  cried  the  more  sympa- 
thetic Bell. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SIR  LUDOVIC  was  reading  a  book  which  was 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  him,  connected  with  a 
branch  of  study  in  which  he  was  strong,  and  in 
which  he  himself  meant  to  leave  his  mark  for 
other  students  ;  but  he  could  not  fix  his  atten- 
tion to  it.  Was  it  that  he  was  drowsy  again 
this  fresh  morning?  The  rain  and  all  the  clouds 


had  cleared  away.  The  whole  earth  was  fresh- 
ened and  sweetened  by  the  deluge  of  the  previous 
day,  and  everything  was  rejoicing  in  the  return 
of  the  sun.  The  birds  chirped  more  loudly  than 
usual,  and  a  playful  little  wind,  a  kind  of" baby- 
breeze,  an  elemental  urchin,  full  of  fun  and  mis- 
chief, was  in  the  wood,  shaking  the  trees,  and 
sending  showers  of  glittering  drops  at  any  mo- 
ment upon  the  soaked  and  humid  soil.  The 
fragrance  of  the  grass,  and  "goodly  smell"  of 
the  turned -up  rich  brown  earth,  that  genial 
mother  soil  out  of  which  was  not  man  made,  and 
unto  which  he  goes  back  when  the  world  is  done 
with  him  ?  was  in  the  air.  Summer  is  so  wide  in 
her  common  blessings ;  for  everybody  something ; 
to  those  who  have,  the  joyful  fruits  of  the  earth, 
to  those  who  have  not,  at  least  this  goodly  smell. 
The  window  was  open  ;  the  wind  came  in 
fresh  and  sweet,  ruffling  such  papers  as  it  could 
find  about,  and  singing  airy  songs  to  Margaret 
as  she  went  and  came.  But  it  was  an  air  of  a 
different  kind  that  it  breathed  about  Sir  Ludo- 
vic in  his  chair.  Drowsy?  —  no,  he  was  not 
drowsy,  in  the  softness  of  the  morning,  but  his 
mind  was  full  of  thoughts  which  were  not  cheer- 
ful. He  had  lived  for  so  long  a  time  in  one 
steady,  endless,  unchanging  routine,  that  it  had 
seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end.  The  more 
active  pleasures  and  toils  of  life  must  end,  it  is 
certain ;  but  why  should  the  gentle  routine  of  a 
recluse  life  ever  be  disturbed?  Five  years  ago, 
when  he  had  been  seventy,  thoughts  of  the  age 
he  had  attained  and  the  crisis  he  had  reached 
had  been  in  his  mind.  The  full  score  of  years 
had  been  accomplished,  and  what  reason  had  he 
to  expect  that  they  should  be  prolonged !  But 
they  had  been  prolonged,  and  the  old  man  had 
been  lulled  into  absolute  calm.  He  had  good 
health ;  nothing  except 

"Those  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size," 

to  remind  him  how  near  he  must  be  to  the  end. 
He  had  risen  up  cheerfully  in  the  morning,  and 
gone  to  bed  cheerfully  at  night ;  and  what  was 
to  hinder  that  it  should  be  so  forever?  But  now 
all  at  once  the  old  man  seemed  to  hear  the  mes- 
senger knocking  at  the  door.  He  was  knocking 
very  softly  as  yet,  only  a  confused,  faint  tapping, 
which  might  be  some  chance  passer-by,  and  not 
the  emissary  of  the  Great  King — tapping  very 
softly,  and  the  door  had  not  yet  been  opened  to 
him ;  but  how  if  it  was  he  ?  This  was  the  thought 
that  assailed  Sir  Ludovic  with  something  like 
the  same  fretting,  disturbing  influence  as  actual 
knocking  at  the  old  door,  faintly  persistent,  though 
never  violent,  might  have  had.  He  was  impa- 
tient of  it,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  rid 
of  it.  After  all,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  an 
old  man  should  get  tired  and  be  drowsy  in  the 
afternoon.  He  had  not  for  a  long  time  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that  this  was  the  case;  but 
lately  it  had  been  difficult  to  deny  it,  and  the 
little  event  of  yesterday  had  forced  it,  with  a 
deepened  touch  of  the  disagreeable,  on  his  no- 
tice. 

Rob  Glen's  sketch,  though  it  was  so  slight, 
had  conveyed  a  stronger  impression  to  his  own 
mind  of  his  own  agedness  and  feebleness  than 
all  his  other  experiences  of  himself.  The  old 
figure  reclining  back  in  the  easy-chair,  thin,  with 
meagre  limbs  following  the  angles  of  the  chair,, 
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and  languid,  helpless  hands  stretched  out  upon 
its  supports  :  the  sight  of  it  had  given  Sir  Ludo- 
vic  a  shock.     He  had  been  partially  soothed  af- 
terward by  the  natural  desire  of  Margaret  to  have 
"  a  picture  "  of  him,  as  she  said.     "  Not  like  the 
grand  gentleman  over  the  mantel- piece,"  the  girl 
had  said,  "but  in  your  chair,  sitting  there  with 
your  book,  as  you  have  always,  always  been  to 
me."    This  "always,  always,"  had  been  a  com- 
fort to  him.     It  had  breathed  the  very  essence 
of  that  continuance  which  had  seemed  to  become 
the  one  quality  of  life  that  mattered  much  ;  but 
notwithstanding  Margaret's  "  always,"  the  sketch 
had  given  him  a  shock.     He  thought  of  it  again 
this  morning  as  he  sat  in  the  same  spot  and  felt 
now  and  then  the  soft  puff  of  the  fresh  summer 
air.     Was  it,  perhaps,  that  even  Margaret,  his  lit- 
tle Peggy,  was  already  conscious  of  that  "after- 
ward," when  it  would  be  something  for  her  to 
have  even  so  slight  a  sketch  of  her  father?    That 
bit  of  paper  would  last  longer  than  he  should. 
When  his  chair  had  been  set  back  against  the 
wall,  and  his  books  all  dispersed  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  how  well  he  could  fancy  his  little  girl 
taking  it  out,  crying,  perhaps — then  smiling, 
saying,  "  This  is  the  one  I  like  best  of  poor 
papa;  that  was  how  he  used  to  be  at  the  last." 
She  would  cry  at  first,  poor  little  girl — it  would 
make  a  great  difference  to  his  little  Peggy ;  but 
after  a  while  she  would  smile,  and  be  able  to  tell 
how  like  it  was  to  poor  papa. 

So  vivid  was  this  imagination  that  Sir  Ludo- 
vic  almost  seemed  to  see  and  hear  already  all 
that  he  imagined ;  and  the  fancy  gave  him  no 
pang.  It  was  only  part  of  a  confused  discom- 
fort of  which  he  could  not  get  rid.  This  is  so 
different  from  most  of  our  disquietudes.  In 
other  matters  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  future 
which  alarms  us  will  come  with  a  difference  at 
least.  Our  apprehensions  will  change,  if  no 
more,  and  we  will  be  able  to  persuade  ourselves 
either  that  the  evil  we  fear  may  not  come,  or 
that  it  will  not  be  so  great  an  evil  as  we 
thought.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  when  it  is 
death  that  is  coming,  whether  to  another  or  to 
ourselves.  That  is  the  one  thing  which  is  not  to 
be  got  rid  of.  Poor  human  nature,  so  shifty,  so 
clever  at  eluding  its  burdens,  so  sanguine  that 
to-morrow  will  not  be  as  to-day,  is  brought  to  a 
stand  before  this  one  approach  which  cannot  be 
eluded.  No  use  attempting  to  escape  from  this, 
to  say  that  something  unforeseen  may  happen, 
that  things  may  turn  out  better.  Better  or  worse 
than  we  think,  it  may  be ;  but  there  is  no  elud- 
ing it.  Sir  Ludovic  could  not  steal  past  on  one 
side  or  the  other  to  avoid  the  sight  of  Him  who 
was  approaching.  This  was  the  inevitable  in 
actual  presence.  If  not  to-day,  then  to-morrow, 
next  day ;  in  any  case,  coming  always  nearer 
and  more  near. 

These  thoughts  had  been  forced  upon  him  by 
the  progress  of  events,  chiefly  by  that  drowsi- 
ness which  he  did  not  like,  but  could  not  ignore 
nor  yet  resist.  Why  should  he  be  so  ready  to 
sleep?  it  had  never  been  his  way;  and  the 
thoughts  it  roused  within  him  now,  when  it  had 
forced  itself  on  his  attention,  were  very  confus- 
ing. He  was  rather  religious  than  otherwise, 
not  a  man  of  profane  mind.  True,  he  had  not 
of  late,  in  the  languor  that  had  crept  over  him, 
been  very  regular  in  his  attendance  at  church ; 
but  he  was  not  undevout — rather,  on  the  whole, 


j  disposed  toward  pious  observances ;  and  without 
going  into  any  minuteness  of  faith,  a  sound  be- 
liever. The  effect  of  these  new  thoughts  upon 
him  in  this  respect  was  strange.  He  said  to 
himself  that  it  was  his  duty  to  think  of  his  latter 
end,  to  consider  the  things  that  concerned  his 
peace  before  they  were  forever  hid  from  his  eyes. 
Anyhow,  even  if  he  was  not  going  to  die,  this 
would  be  right.  To  think  of  his  latter  end,  to 
consider  the  things  that  concerned  his  everlast- 
ing peace.  Yes,  yes,  this  was,  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  the  right  thing  as  well  as  the  most  expe- 
dient ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  repeated  this  sug- 
gestion to  himself,  the  most  trivial  fancy  would 
seize  upon  him,  the  merest  nothing  would  take 
possession  of  his  mind,  till,  with  a  little  start  as 
of  awaking,  he  would  come  back  to  the  recollec- 
tion that  he  had  something  else  to  do  with  his 
thoughts,  that  he  must  consider  his  latter  end. 
So  easy  it  was  to  conclude  that  much,  if  that 
would  do — but  so  difficult  to  go  farther !  And 
all  was  so  strange  before  him,  far  more  confus- 
ing than  the  thought  of  any  other  change  in  life. 
To  go  to  India,  to  go  to  China,  would  be  trou- 
blesome for  an  old  man  —  if  such  a  thing  had 
been  suggested  to  him,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
said  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  die  quietly  at 
home  —  yet  dying .  quietly,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  is  far  more  bewildering  than  going  to 
China.  It  was  not  that  he  felt  afraid;  judg- 
ment was  not  the  thing  that  appalled  him. 

No  doubt  there  were  many  things  in  his  life 
that  he  might  have  done  better,  that  he  would 
gladly  have  altered  altogether,  but  these  were 
not  the  things  that  oppressed  him.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  old  man's  mind  than 
that  thought  of  "an  angry  God "  which  is  sup- 
posed in  so  much  simple-minded  theology  to  be 
the  great  terror  of  death.  It  was  not  an  angry 
God  that  Sir  Ludovic  feared.  He  had  that  sort 
of  dumb  confidence  in  God  which  perhaps  would 
not  satisfy  any  stern  religionist,  but  which  is 
more  like  the  sentiment  of  the  relation  which 
God  himself  has  chosen  to  express  his  position 
toward  men  than  any  other — a  kind  of  unques- 
tioning certainty  that  what  God  would  do  with 
him  would  be  the  right  thing,  the  most  just, 
the  most  kind ;  but  then  he  had  no  notion  what 
kind  of  thing  that  would  be,  which  made  it  very 
confusing,  very  depressing  to  him. 

An  old  man,  by  the  time  he  has  got  to  be  sev- 
enty-five, has  given  over  theorizing  about  life ;  he 
has  no  longer  courage  enough  to  confront  the 
unknown — quiet  continuance,  without  any  break 
or  interruption,  is  the  thing  that  seems  best  for 
him ;  but  here  was  an  ending  about  to  come,  a 
breaking  off — and  only  the  unknown  beyond; 
and  no  escaping  from  it,  no  staving  it  off,  no  post- 
ponement. All  so  familiar  here,  so  natural,  the 
well-known  chair,  the  old  cosy  coat :  and  beyond 
— what  ?  he  could  not  tell  what :  an  end ;  that 
was  all  that  was  certain  and  clear.  He  believed 
everything  that  a  Christian  should  believe,  not 
to  say  such  primary  principles  as  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  but  imagination  was  no  longer  live- 
ly nor  hope  strong  in  the  old  man,  and  what  he 
believed  had  not  much  to  do  with  what  he  felt. 
This  was  not  an  elevated  state  of  mind,  but  it 
was  true  enough.  He  himself  felt  guilty,  that  he 
could  not  realize  something  better,  that  he  could 
not  rise  to  some  height  of  contemplation  which 
would  make  him  glad  of  his  removal  into  realms 
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above.     This  was  how  he  ought  to  think  of  it, 
ought  to  realize  it,  he  knew. 

But  he  could  not  be  clear  of  anything  except 
the  stop  which  was  coming.  To  sit  in  his  old 
chair  with  his  old  book,  the  fresh  morning  air 
breathing  in  upon  him,  his  little  girl  coming  and 
going,  these  were  not  much  to  have,  of  all  the 
good  things  of  which  the  world  is  full ;  but  they 
were  enough  for  him.  And  to  think  that  one  of 
these  mornings  he  should  no  longer  be  there,  the 
chair  pushed  away  against  the  wall,  the  books 
packed  up  on  its  shelf,  or  worse,  sent  off  to  some 
dusty  auction-room  to  be  sold ;  and  himself — 
himself :  where  would  old  Sir  Ludovic  be  ?  shiv- 
ering, unclothed  in  some  unknown  being,  per- 
haps seeing  wistfully,  unable  to  help  it,  the  dis- 
mantling of  everything  here,  and  his  little  girl 
crying  in  a  corner,  but  unable  to  console  her. 
He  knew  he  ought  to  be  thinking  of  high  spirit- 
ual communion,  of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  But 
he  could  not ;  even  of  his  little  Peggy  crying  for 
her  old  father  and  missing  him,  he  did  not  think 
much :  but  most  of  the  dull,  strange  fact  that  he 
would  be  gone  away,  a  thing  so  strange  and  yet 
so  certain  that  it  gave  him  a  vertigo  and  bewil- 
dering giddiness — and  sometimes,  too,  a  kind  of 
dreary  impatience,  a  desire  to  get  it  over  and 
know  the  worst  that  could  happen ;  though  he 
was  not  afraid  of  any  worst.  There  was  no  In- 
ferno in  that  vague  world  before  him,  nothing 
but  dimness ;  though,  perhaps,  that  was  almost 
worse  than  an  Inferno — a  wide,  vngue,  confusing 
desert  of  the  unknown. 

These  thoughts  were  present  with  him  even 
while  he  held  playful  conversations  with  Mar- 
garet and  talked  to  old  John  and  Bell,  always 
with  a  certain  kindly  mockery  in  all  he  said  to 
them.  He  laughed  at  Bell,  though  she  was  so 
important  a  personage,  just  as  he  laughed  at  his 
little  Peggy :  yet  all  the  while,  as  he  laughed,  he 
remembered  that  to-morrow,  perhaps,  he  might 
laugh  no  more.  One  thing,  however,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  do  was  to  send  for  the 
doctor,  to  try  what  medical  skill  might  be  able  to 
suggest  toward  a  little  postponement  of  the  end. 
What  could  the  doctor  do  for  him  ?  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  him.  He  was  only 
drowsy,  falling  asleep  without  knowing  why. 
Even  now,  while  Sir  Ludovic  sat  upright  in  his 
chair  and  defied  it,  he  felt  his  eyelids  coming  to- 
gether, his  head  drooping  in  spite  of  himself; 
and  he  felt  a  wondering  curiosity  in  his  mind, 
after  a  momentary  absence  of  this  kind,  whether 
other  people  noticed  it,  or  if  it  was  only  him- 
self who  knew. 

"Do  you  want  anything,  papa?"  said  Mar- 
garet, at  the  door.  She  had  her  hat  in  her.  hand, 
and  stood  at  the  door  looking  in,  with  little  more 
than  her  head  visible  and  the  outline  of  her  light 
summer  frock. 

_  "  Going  out,  my  little  Peggy  ?"  He  raised 
his  head  with  a  start,  and  the  young,  fresh  ap- 
parition seemed  to  float  upon  him  through  eorae 
door  in  the  visionary  darkness  about,  as  well 
as  through  that  actual  opening  at  which  she 
stood. 

"I  think  so,  papa:  unless  you  want  me.  It 
is  such  a  bonnie  morning,  and  Mr.  Glen  is  going 
to  begin  his  sketch.  He  thinks,"  said  Margaret, 
with  a  little  hesitation,  "that  it  will  be  a  better 
lesson  for  me  to  see  him  drawing  than  doing  the 
straight  lines ;  they  were  not  very  straight/'  she 


added,  with  blushing  candor.     ' '  I  was  not  clever 
at  them,  though  I  tried — " 

"Mr.  Glen,"  he  said,  with  a  little  annoyance. 
"Mr.  Glen  again;  did  you  not  have  enough  of 
him  yesterday  ?" 

"Oh!"  cried  Margaret,  half  alarmed;  "but 
yesterday  it  was  to  let  you  see  the  pictures,  and 
to-day  it  is  to  learn  me — " 

"I  hope  he  will  not  learn  you — as  you  call  it 
— too  much,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  wish  some- 
body would  learn  you  English.  I  have  a  great 
mind — "  But  here  he  stopped  and  looked  at 
her,  and  seeing  the  alarm  on  Margaret's  face, 
was  melted  by  the  effect  which  ought  to  have 
made  him  stern.  Perhaps  it  might  be  so  short 
a  time  that  she  would  have  any  one  to  indulge 
her.  "Well,  my  little  Peggy!  run,  run  away, 
since  you  wish  it,  and  learn." 

He  ought  to  have  been  all  the  more  determined 
because  she  wanted  it  so  much.  This  was  a 
lesson  which  his  daughters  Jean  and  Grace  could 
both  have  taught  him ;  but  an  old  man  with  a 
young  girl  is  proverbially  weak.  It  just  crossed 
his  mind,  though,  that  he  ought  to  write  to  Jean 
and  Grace,  and  invite  them  to  hasten  their  usual 
visit.  On  the  whole,  they  would  take  more  trou- 
ble about  his  little  Peggy  than  Ludovic  could,  to 
whom  the  old  house  would  go.  Sir  Ludovic  had 
no  particular  feeling  one  way  or  another  about 
these  middle-aged  people.  They  were  people 
whom  he  knew  very  well,  of  course,  belonging 
to  the  family ;  but  there  was  no  special  sympa- 
thy between  them  and  himself.  Ludovic  had  a 
large  family,  and  "  a  good  deal  to  do."  It  was 
all  he  could  manage  to  make  his  ends  meet,  to 
keep  up  his  position,  to  do  the  best  he  could  for 
his  own  children.  And  Jean  and  Grace  would 
be  very  fussy,  they  would  worry  his  little  girl  out 
of  her  life ;  but  still  they  would  be  kind  to  her, 
too  kind — no  more  of  her  own  way  for  poor  lit- 
tle Peggy.  He  could  not  but  smile  as  this  as- 
pect of  the  future  rose  before  him ;  they  would 
watch  her  so  that  she  would  be  unable  to  put  in 
a  pin  that  they  did  not  know  of.  And  perhaps, 
in  a  way,  it  would  be  better  for  her ;  perhaps  she 
had  done  too  much  as  seemed  right  in  her  own 
eyes.  This  Rob  Glen,  for  instance — Sir  Ludo- 
vic was  by  no  means  sure  that  he  was  doing 
exactly  as  was  right  about  Rob  Glen.  He 
would  see  to  it,  he  would  speak  to  Bell  about 
it ;  and  with  this  he  floated  away  again  on  his 
own  vague  stream  of  thought,  which  was  not 
thought. 

Margaret  came  in,  however,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, all  aglow  with  enthusiasm  and  delight. 
"Oh,  papa!"  she  cried,  "it  will  make  the  most 
beautiful  picture ;  he  has  taken  it  from  the  east, 
where  you  can  see  the  house  best,  how  it  is  built. 
I  never  knew  it  was  so  fine  before.  The  tower 
all  round,  with  that  great  ivy-tree,  and  then  the 
side  of  the  house  all  in  shade  with  the  big  win- 
dows that  are  shut  up,  the  windows  there,  you 
know,  papa,  that  would  look  out  upon  the  court 
if  you  could  see  through  them ;  and  then  the 
gable,  and  the  round  turret  with  the  stair  in  it, 
and  all  the  little  openings.  But  the  sun  would 
not  stay  in  one  place,"  said  Margaret,  laughing; 
"  first  it  sent  the  shadows  one  way  and  then 
another,  and  gave  Mr.  Glen  a  great  deal  of  ^rou- 
ble. I  understand  now  about  shadows,"  she 
added,  with  a  serious  air  of  importance.  Sir 
Ludovic  had  been  getting  drowsy  again.  TToii 
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coming  woke  him  entirely,  with  a  little  pleased 
sensation  of  liveliness  which  roused  his  spirits. 

"  Have  you  been  about  your  picture  all  this 
time?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  papa,  out  there  among  the  potatoes. 
You  could  have  seen  us  from  the  east  window  if 
you  had  liked  to  look.  And  Bell  gave  us  'a 
piece '  at  one  o'clock,  just  as  she  used  to  do  when 
I  was  little.  Often  she  would  give  Rob  a  piece 
too — I  mean  Mr.  Glen,"  said  Margaret,  blushing 
wildly;  "  I  forgot  he  was  not  a  boy  now." 

"My  little  Peggy,"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  looking 
grave,  "there  are  some  things  which  you  ought 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  forget." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  papa,"  said  Mar- 
garet, half  alarmed;  "indeed  it  was  not  that: 
I  don't  think  I  ever  could  be  rude  and  hurt  peo- 
ple's feelings  ;  indeed  he  said  it  himself;  he  said 
to  Bell, '  You  often  gave  me  my  lunch  when  I 
was  a  boy,'  and  she  said,  '  Ay,  Rob  Glen,  many's 
the  piece  I've  given  you,'  I  was  rather  shocked 
to  hear  her,"  Margaret  acknowledged,  "but  he 
only  laughed,  he  was  not  offended  ;  and  so — " 

"And  so  you  did  the  same?  that  was  not 
like  my  little  girl,"  said  Sir  Ludovic ;  "  whatever 
happens,  you  must  always  be  civil.  So  it  is  a 
beautiful  picture,  is  it — as  good  a  picture  of  the 
old  house  as  of  the  old  man  it  belongs  to?  Two 
old  things,  my  Peggy,  that  you  will  miss,  that 
you  will  like  to  have  pictures  of  when  you  go 
away." 

"Papa!" — Margaret  looked  at  him  with  sud- 
denly dilated  eyes — "  I  am  not  going  away." 

"Not  till  I  go  first,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  and 
a  smile.  "  But  that  will  not  be  long,  that  will 
come  sometime ;  and  then,  my  little  Peggy,  then 
— why,  you  must  go  too." 

•  Margaret  came  behind  his  chair  and  put  her 
arm  round  him,  and  laid  down  her  head  on  his 
shoulder.  The  old  man  could  have  cried  too. 
He  too  was  sorry  for  what  was  going  to  happen. 
— very  sorry ;  but  he  could  not  help  it.  He 
patted  the  arm  that  had  been  thrown  round  him. 
"Poor  little  Peggy,  you  will  miss  the  old  man 
and  the  old  house.  It  is  well  you  should  have 
pictures  of  them,"  he  said. 

"I  want  no  pictures  now,"  cried  Margaret, 
weeping.  "  Oh,  are  you  ill — are  you  ill,  papa  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  just  as  usual.  Don't  cry,  my  little 
girl.  Whisht,  now  whisht,  you  must  not  cry ;  I 
did  not  mean  to  vex  you.  But  we  must  not  have 
too  much  of  Rob  Glen  or  Mr.  Glen,  whichever 
is  his  name.  It  might  be  bad  for  him,  my  dar- 
ling, as  well  as  for  you." 

"  I  don't  care  anything  about  him  or  them,  or 
anything,"  cried  Margaret;  "all  the  pleasure  is 
gone  out  of  it.  Will  I  send  for  the  doctor?  will 
I  cry  upon  Bell  ?  You  must  be  feeling  ill,  papa." 

"  Will  you  speak  decent  English  ?"  said  her 
father,  with  a  smile ;  her  anxiety  somehow  re- 
stored himself  to  himself.  "Cry  upon  Bell! 
what  does  that  mean,  my  little  Peggy  ?  You  are 
too  Fifish ;  you  will  not  find  anything  like  that 
in  books,  not  in  Shakspeare,  or  in — " 

"It  is  in  the  Bible,  papa,"  said  Margaret, 
roused  to  a  little  irritation  in  the  midst  of  her 
emotion.  "I  am  quite  sure  it  is  in  the  Bible; 
and  is  not  that  the  best  rale." 

Sir  Ludovic  was  a  little  puzzled.  "Oh  yes, 
certainly  the  best  rule  for  everything,  my  little 
girl ;  but  the  language,  the  English  is  perhaps  a 
little  old-fashioned,  a  little  out  of  use,  a  little — " 


"Papa !  is  it  not  the  Word  of  God  ?" 

Sir  Ludovic  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

"It  was  not  first  delivered  in  English,  you 
know.  It  was  not  written  here ;  but  still  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  your  view.  Now,  my 
Peggy,  run  away." 

But  when  she  left  him  reluctantly,  unwinding 
her  arms  from  his  shoulders  slowly,  looking  at 
him  anxiously,  with  a  new  awakening  of  feeling 
in  her  anxiety  and  terror,  Sir  Ludovic  shook  his 
head,  looking  after  her.  He  was  not  capable  of 
crossing  his  little  girl ;  but  Jie  had  his  doubts  that 
her  position  was  dangerous,  though  she  was  far 
too  innocent  to  know  it.  Unless  what  he  had 
said  were  to  disgust  her  altogether,  how  could  he 
interfere  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  picture 
which  it  would  be  so  pleasant  for  her  to  have  af- 
terward ?  "Decidedly,"  he  said  to  himself — 
"  decidedly !  I  must  write  to  Jean  and  Grace." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

As  there  was,  however,  no  more  said  on  this 
subject,  and  Sir  Ludovic  was — probably  having 
shaken  off  something  of  the  heaviness  of  his  mind 
by  putting  it  in  words — as  gay  as  usual  at  dinner 
and  during  the  evening,  the  impression  on  Mar- 
garet's mind  wore  off.  She  had  been  very  un- 
happy for  half  an  hour  or  so,  then  less  wretched, 
then  not  wretched  at  all ;  deciding  that  it  was 
nothing  particular,  that  it  was  only  some  passing 
cloud  or  other,  or  a  letter  from  her  brother,  or 
something  which  had  vexed  him  about  "busi- 
ness," that  grand,  mysterious  source  of  trouble. 
Instead  of  going  out  that  evening,  she  went 
down-stairs  to  where  Bell  sat  in  her  chair  "out- 
side the  door,"  breathing  the  quiet  of  the  even- 
ing. Bell  was  full  of  the  excitement  of  "the 
view."  "It  will  be  equal  to  ony  picture  in  a 
museeum,"  said  Bell.  "To  think  a  creature 
like  that,  that  I  mind  just  a  little  callant  about 
the  doors,  should  have  such  a  power."  Marga- 
ret, however,  did  not  respond  at  first.  Her  mind 
was  still  occupied  with  her  father,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  demeanor  since  had  wiped  much  of 
the  alarming  impression  away. 

" Do  you  think  papa  is  quite  well?"  she  said. 
"Bell,  will  you  tell  me  true ?  Do  you  think  any- 
thing is  the  matter  with  papa  ?" 

"  The  matter  with  your  papa  ?  is  he  complain- 
ing ?"  said  Bell,  hastily  rising  from  her  chair. 
"  Na,  no  me,  I've  heard  nothing ;  that's  just  the 
way  in  this  world,  the  one  that  ought  to  ken  nev- 
er kens.  Miss  Margret,  what  ails  your  papa?" 

"  It  was  me  that  was  asking  you,  Bell :  it  was 
not  him  that  complained ;  he  spoke  of— going 
away:  that  some  day  I  would  leave  EaiTs-hall, 
and  some  day  he — would  be  gone,"  said  Marga- 
ret, faltering,  large  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 

"Was  that  a'?"  said  Bell,  sitting  down  again 
on  her  chair.  "Dyin'  is  a  thing  we  a'  think  of 
whiles.  Sir  Ludovic  is  just  in  his  ordinary  so 
far  as  I  ken,  just  as  particular  about  his  dinner. 
No,  no,  my  bonnie  dear,  you  need  not  fash  your- 
sel'  about  what  the  like  of  us  old  folk  says.  We 
say  whiles  mair  than  we  mean ;  and  other  times 
it  will  come  to  us  to  think  without  any  particu- 
lar occasion  (as  we  aye  ought  to  be  thinking)  of 
our  latter  end." 

"  Would  that  be  nil,  Bell  ?'" 
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"Tlisit  would  just  be  all.  I  havena  heard  a 
word  of  ony  complaints.  He  takes  his  meals 
aye  in  a  way  that's  maist  satisfactory,  and  John 
he  would  be  the  first  to  see  if  onything  was 
wrang.  Na,  na,  my  bonnie  doo,  you  need  not 
fash  your  head  about  Sir  Ludovic.  He's  hale 
and  strong  for  his  age,  and  runs  nae  risks :  and 
the  Leslies  are  long -living  folk.  We  mustna 
count  upon  that  for  ourselves,"  said  Bell,  serious- 
ly. "I  would  not  say  sae  to  him  ;  for  to  think 
of  our  latter  end  is  what  we  -should  a'  be  doing, 
even  the  like  of  youusel',  young  and  bonnie,  far 
mair  auld  folk ;  but  auld  Sir  Paitrick  lived  to  be 
ninety.  I  mind  him  as  weel  as  I  mind  my  ain 
faither ;  and  every  Sabbath  in  the  kirk,  rain  or 
shine,  a  grand-looking  auld  man  with  an  ee  like 
a  hawk.  Na,  na,  my  bonnie  dear,  troubles  aye 
sune  enough  when  it  comes ;  we  needna  gang  out 
to  look  for  it;  but  wait  till  it  chaps  at  the  ha' 
door." 

This  gave  Margaret  great  comfort ;  the  ten- 
sion of  her  mind  relaxed,  and  even  before  Bell 
had  done  speaking  her  young  mistress  had  done 
thinking.  She  went  back  with  a  bound  to  the 
more  agreeable  subject.  "You  are  to  be  sitting 
here,  Bell,"  she  sail,  "just  here,  when  the  pict- 
ure is  done." 

"  Bless  my  heart !"  said  Bell ;  the  change  was 
so  sudden  that  she  scarcely  could  follow  it ;  "  the 
picture?  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  picture ;  but,  Miss  Margret,  what  would  ye 
hae  an  auld  wife  for,  sitting  here  on  her  auld 
chair  ?  Something  young  and  bonnie,  like  your- 
sel'  now — or  even  Jeanie — would  be  mair  to  the 
purpose  in  a  picture  than  an  auld  wife  like  me. " 

"But  it  is  you  I  want,"  said  Margaret,  with 
pretty  obstinacy.  "What  should  I  care  about 
myself?  And  Jeanie  is  very  good,  but  not  like 
you.  It  must  be  you,  Bell,  or  nobody.  It  would 
not  be  natural  not  to  see  you  with  your  stocking 
outside  the  door." 

"Weel,  weel!"  said  Bell,  with  the  air  of  yield- 
ing, half  against  her  will,  "you  were  aye  a  wilfu' 
miss,  and  would  have  your  way,  and  few,  few 
have  ever  crossed  you.  If  a'  your  life  be  like 
the  past,  and  ye  win  to  heaven  at  the  end,  ye 
may  say  you  were  never  out  of  it ;  for  you've  aye 
had  your  ain  way." 

"  Do  they  get  their  own  way  in  heaven  ?"  said 
Margaret,  half  laughing ;  "  but  I  wish  you  would 
not  speak  of  the  past  like  that,  and  my  life. 
Nothing's  past.  It  has  always  been  just  as  it  is 
now.  Papa  is  only  seventy-five — that  makes  fif- 
teen years  before  he  can  be  as  old  as  grandpapa ; 
and  by  that  time  I  will  be  old  myself.  Why 
should  there  be  any  change?  I  like  things  to 
be  as  they  are :  you  at  the  door,  and  John  tak- 
ing a  look  at  the  potatoes,  and  papa  reading  in 
the  long  room.  And  the  summer  nights  so  long, 
so  long,  as  if  they  would  never  end." 

"  But  this  ane  is  ending,  and  you  must  go  to 
your  bed,"  said  Bell.  "  The  dew's  no  so  heavy 
to-night  after  the  rain  ;  but  it's  time  to  go  inbye 
and  go  to  all  our  beds ;  it's  near  upon  ten  o'clock. " 

Margaret  lingered  to  look  at  the  soft  bright- 
ness of  the  skies,  those  skies  which  never  seemed 
to  darken.  And  now  that  her  mind  was  relieved, 
there  was  something  else  she  wished  to  look  at 
and  pass  a  final  judgment  upon.  Though  it  was 
ten  o'clock  and  bedtime,  she  could  still  see  all 
there  was  to  see  in  the  little  sketch-book  which 
Rob  had  given  her  to  draw  in.  She  had  made 


a  few  scratches  in  the  intervals  of  her  careful  at- 
tendance upon  the  chief  artist;  and  Rob  had 
looked  with  satisfaction  upon  these  scraps,  and 
said  that  this  was  good  and  that  better.  Mar- 
garet, for  her  part,  surveyed  them  now  with  min- 
gled hope  and  shame.  They  were  not  like  the 
picture  at  all,  though  they  were  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  same  thing ;  but  perhaps  if  she  work- 
ed very  hard,  if  she  gave  her  mind  to  it !  Bell 
did  not  think  very  much  of  them,  as  she  came 
and  looked  over  the  young  lady's  shoulder.  She 
shook  her  head.  "He's  a  clever  lad,  yon," said 
old  Bell,  "  but  I  wish  he  could  learn  you  the 
piany  instead  of  drawing  pictures.  I  canna 
think  but  you  would  come  more  speed."  Mar- 
garet shut  up  her  book  hastily,  with  some  petu- 
lance, not  liking  the  criticism,  and  this  time  she 
did  not  resist  the  repeated  call  to  go  "inbye." 
She  could  not  but  feel  that  a  great  deal  was  want- 
ing before  she  could  draw  like  Rob ;  but  as  for 
the  piano  which  Bell  brought  up  upon  all  occa- 
sions, what  could  Margaret  do  ?  She  had  tried 
to  puzzle  out  "a  tune  "  upon  the  old  spinnet  in 
the  high  room  with  indifferent  success,  and  this 
had  given  Bell  real  pleasure.  But  then  that 
was  apt  to  disturb  papa ;  whereas  these  scratches 
of  uneven  lines  in  the  sketch-book  disturbed 
nothing  except  her  own  self-esteem  and  ease  of 
mind. 

Margaret  said  nothing  about  it  next  morning, 
learning  prudence  by  dint  of  experience,  but  was 
out  among  the  potatoes  arranging  the  artist's 
seat,  and  the  little  table  to  hold  all  his  require- 
ments, and  the  water  for  his  colors,  in  readiness 
for  his  appearance.  The  whole  house  indeed, 
except  Sir  Ludovic  among  his  books,  who  had 
fallen  back  into  his  ordinary  calm,  externally  at 
least,  and  asked  no  questions,  was  in  agitatiQn 
about  this  picture.  Jeanie,  poor  girl,  kept  in 
the  background  altogether.  She  would  not  even 
come  to  look  at  the  picture,  though  Bell  adjured 
her  to  do  so. 

"What  makes  you  blate,  you  silly  thing?" 
Bell  said.  "  It's  no  a  gentleman  ;  it's  naebody 
but  Rob  Glen,  Mrs.  Glen's  son,  at  Earl's-lee — a 
neebor  lad,  so  to  speak.  You  must  have  been  at 
the  school  with  him.  Gang  forward  and  see 
what's  doing,  like  the  rest."  But  nothing  would 
make  Jeanie  gang  forward.  She  felt  sure  by 
this  time  that  he  did  not  know  she  was  here,  and 
had  begun  to  think  that  there  was  some  mis- 
take, and  that  perhaps  he  was  not  to  blame.  It 
wrung  her  heart  a  little,  peeping  from  her  turret- 
window,  to  see  Miss  Margaret  hovering  about 
him,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  waiting  on  him, 
a  more  graceful  handmaid  than  Jeanie  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  little  forlorn  pride  was  in  her 
mind.  Miss  Margaret  understood  about  his 
painting,  no  doubt,  and  could  talk  about  things 
that  were  above  her  own  range ;  but  it  was  not 
in  that  stiff  polite  way  that  Rob  would  have  con- 
ducted his  intercourse  with  Jeanie.  She  watch- 
ed them,  herself  unseen,  with  pain,  yet  with  con- 
solation. Not  like  that ;  not  with  so  many  com- 
monplace witnesses — Bell  lingering  about  look- 
ing on,  even  old  John  marching  heavily  across 
the  lines  of  potatoes  to  take  a  look — would  Rob 
have  been  content  to  pass  the  hours  if  she  had 
been  by,  instead  of  Margaret.  But  it  was  well 
for  Rob  to  have  such  grand  friends.  She  would 
not  put  herself  in  the  way  to  shame  him  or  make 
him  uncomfortable.  Jeanie  went  to  her  work 
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magnanimously,  and  with  a  lightened  heart. 
She  would  not  even  sing  as  she  put  the  rooms  in 
order,  lest  her  voice  should  reach  him  through 
the  open  window,  and  he  should  ask  who  it  was. 
She  hid  herself  in  the  depths  of  the  old  house 
that  he  might  not  see  her  ;  but  yet  his  presence 
made  a  difference  in  the  atmosphere.  She  could 
not  blame  him  now  that  she  had  seen  him.  And 
she  had  waited  long  already,  and  had  not  lost 
heart.  After  all,  Jeanie  reflected,  nothing  was 
changed ;  and  insensibly  a  little  confidence  and 
hope  came  back  to  her ;  for  it  was  very  evident, 
for  one  thing,  that  he  did  not  know  she  was  here. 

As  for  Margaret,  she  was  very  happy  in  the 
fresh  exhilaration  of  the  morning  air,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  what  was  going  on,  and  in  the  soci- 
ety of  her  new  friend.  Nobody  had  so  much 
amused  her,  occupied  her,  filled  her  mind  with 
novel  thoughts  as  Rob  Glen.  To  watch  him  as 
he  worked  was  an  unceasing  delight.  He  had 
chosen  his  place  on  the  edge  of  the  little  belt  of 
wood  which  encircled  Earl's-hall.  Had  the  Les- 
lies been  well-to-do  this  would  have  been  a  mere 
flower-garden  for  beauty  and  pleasure ;  but  as 
the  Leslies  were  poor,  it  was  potatoes,  a  more 
profitable  if  less  lovely  crop.  The  fir-trees,  of 
which  the  wood  was  chiefly  composed — for  that 
corner  of  Fife  is  not  favorable  to  foliage — shel- 
tered them  from  the  sun,  which  streamed  full 
upon  the  old  house,  with  all  its  picturesque  ir- 
regularities. The  little  court,  with  its  well  and 
its  old  thorn-tree,  which  lay  so  deep  in  shadow 
in  the  evening,  was  now  full  of  light.  The  door 
standing  open  let  in  a  mass  of  sunshine  into  the 
little  vaulted  passage  which  led  to  the  lower 
story,  and  touched  the  winding  stair  with  an 
edge  of  whiteness;  and  the  huge  old  "ivy-tree," 
as  Margaret  called  it,  the  branches  of  which, 
against  the  wall  which  shut  in  the  court  on  the 
west  side,  were  like  architecture,  great  ribs  of 
wood,  dark,  mossy,  and  ancient,  as  if  they  had 
been  carved  out  of  stone — shone  and  glowed, 
and  sent  back  reflections  from  the  heavy  masses 
of  blunt-leaved  foliage,  which  clad  the  tower 
completely  from  head  to  foot.  Bell's  chair  was 
placed  in  front  of  this  open  door  to  show  where 
the  figure  was  to  be. 

"But  to  pit  me  there  in  the  forenoon  with 
the  sun  in  my  een,  and  a'  the  work  of  the  house 
lyin'  neglectit !"  said  Bell.  "Well,  I  wat  you'll 
never  see  me  sae." 

"It  might  be  Sunday," suggested  Rob,  "the 
day  of  rest." 

"The  Sabbath's  more  than  a  day  of  rest," 
said  Bell,  reprovingly.  "In  the  morning  all 
right-minded  folk  are  at  the  kirk,  the  only  place 
for  them ;  and  to  gie  a  stranger  to  suppose  that 
me,  I  was  letting  ony  idle  lad  draw  my  picture 
on  the  Lord's-day  ! " 

"Bell,  Bell!"  cried  Margaret,  horrified. 

But  Rob  could  afford  to  laugh. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said;  "I  am  not  offend- 
ed. Bell  can  call  me  an  idle  lad  if  she  likes — 
so  does  my  mother,  for.  that  matter.  She  thinks 
I  might  as  well  swing  on  a  gate  all  day,  as  do 
what  I  am  doing  now." 

"Poor  body!"  said  Bell,  with  a  deep  sigh  of 
sympathy.  "I  feel  for  her  with  a'  my  heart. 
But  you'll  be  wanting  a  piece,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  go  in,  "and,  Miss  Margret,  there's  a  cold 
air  about.  If  I  was  you  I  would  slip  on  a  bit 
of  a  jacket  or  something.  The  earth's  damp 


amang  the  pitawties.  I'll  send  you  out  your 
piece." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  boy  again,  fishing  in 
the  burn,  when  Bell  speaks  of  a  piece,"  said  Rob, 
in  an  undertone. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  angry," said  Margaret, 
humbly.  "Bell  always  says  whatever  she 
pleases.  She  does  not  stand  in  awe  of  anybody 
— even  my  sister  Jean,  who  is  a  grand  lady — 
at  least,  I  am  sure  she  thinks  she  is  very  grand ; 
but  Bell  never  minds.  You  must  not  be  angry, 
Mr.  Glen." 

"Angry!  I  am  pleased.  I  like  to  feel  my- 
self a  boy  again  ;  then  too,  if  you  will  recollect, 
I  had  a  beautiful  little  lady  beside  me,  Miss 
Margaret,  who  would  hold  the  rod  sometimes 
and  watch  for  a  nibble." 

"Don't  call  me  that,"  said  Margaret,  with 
momentary  gravity.  "Yes— a  funny  little  girl 
in  a  sun-bonnet.  How  glad  I  used  to  be  when 
you  caught  anything!  It  was  not  very  often, 
Mr.  Glen." 

"Not  at  all  often,  Miss  Margaret;  and  some- 
times you  would  take  off  your  little  shoes,  and 
dabble  your  little  white  feet  in  the  water — how 
white  they  were!  I  remember  thinking  the 
fishes  would  bite  just  to  get  nearer,  just  to  have 
a  sight  of  them." 

"Indeed  the  fishes  were  not  so  silly,"  cried 
the  girl,  blushing,  and  half  affronted,  but  too 
shy  to  venture  on  showing  her  offence.  In  such 
matters  as  this  Rob's  gentleman-breeding  failed 
him.  He  did  not  know  in  what  he  had  gone 
wrong.  "The  sun  is  changing  already,"  she 
said,  hurriedly;  "have  you  got  your  shadows 
right,  Mr.  Glen  ?  I  think  you  will  soon  want 
the  umbrella." 

"Not  yet," he  said;  "I  can  work  for  anoth- 
er hour ;  but  here  is  old  John  interfering  with 
my  foreground.  Is  this  the  '  piece  ?'  It  is  not 
so  simple  as  that  you  used  to  share  with  me  on 
the  burn-side." 

"It  is  a  picnic,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  little 
awe,  as  John  appeared,  slowly  progressing  among 
the  potatoes,  with  a  white-covered  tray.  John's 
approach  was  a  solemnity  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  across  the  long  lines  of  potatoes  it 
was  still  more  imposing. 

"You're  to  pit  that  on,  Miss  Margaret,"  he 
said,  after  he  had  set  down  his  burden,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  handing  to  her  the  little  gray 
jacket  which  he  carried  over  his  arm. 

"  But  it  is  not  cold.  I  don't-want  it,  the  sun 
is  shining ;  and,  John,  will  you  bring  the  big 
umbrella,  the  great  big  one  with  the  heavy  han- 
dle, to  shelter  Mr.  Glen  ?" 

"  She  said  you  were  to  pit  it  on.  I  maun  fin- 
ish one  errant  afore  I  begin  anither,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  She  said  there  was  a  cauld  air,  and 
that  you  were  to  pit  it  on." 

"I  will  when  I  am  cold.  Oh,  tell  Bell  she 
has  sent  us  a  great  deal  too  much.  Chicken 
and  cake,  and  white  bread  and  cheese  —  and 
jam !"  The  last  pleased  the  critic,  and  subdued 
her  remonstrance.  "But  it  is  too  much.  I 
would  like  a  little  milk  instead  of  the  wine." 

"She  said  the  wine  was  better  for  ye," said 
the  old  man;  "and  she  said  you  were  to  pit 
that  on." 

"Oh,  John!  you  are  worse,  you  are  a  great 
deal  worse  than  Bell  is.  You  never  will  hear 
any  reason.  She,  if  one  speaks  to  her,  one  can 
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make  her  see  what  is  sense,"  cried  Margaret, 
half  crying;  "but  you,  you  are  a  great  deal 
worse — you  are  tyrannical ! " 

"I  am  doing  what  I'm  bid,"  said  John. 
"It's  no  me.  Do  I  ken  when  you  should  pit 
on  your  jaicket  and  when  you  should  pit  it  off  ? 
But  she  said  you  were  to  pit  that  on." 

"And  Bell  is  a  very  sensible  woman,"  said 
Kob.  "It  is  cold  this  morning  after  the  rain  ; 
and,  John,  I  hope  you  will  tell  her  that  her  pro- 
vision is  noble.  I  never  saw  such  a  '  piece '  be- 
fore." 

John  made  no  reply.  He  gave  a  glance  of 
surly  disdain  at  the  interloper.  What  had  Rob 
Glen  to  do  here,  beside  "our  young  leddy?" 
"And  me  to  wait  upon  him — set  him  up!"  the 
old  man  grumbled  to  himself  as  he  went  back 
grimly  to  the  house,  having  seen  one,  at  least, 
of  his  orders  fulfilled.  There  were  points  upon 
which  John  was  proud  to  think  he  himself  was 
"maister  and  mair;"  but  on  ordinary  domestic 
occasions  he  was  content  to  accept  the  role  of 
executor,  and  see  that  his  wife's  behests  were 
carried  out. 

Margaret,  in  her  gray  jacket  (which  was  not 
unacceptable,  after  all),  went  away  from  Rob's 
side  and  opened  her  sketch-book.  She  did  not 
choose  to  be  laughed  at,  which  she  felt  to  be 
possible,  and  it  was  time  for  her  to  try  that  gable 
again,  which  had  eluded  her  so  often.  To  jump 
at  the  outline  of  a  rugged  Scotch  gable,  after 
having  proved  your  incapacity  to  draw  a  straight 
line,  was,  perhaps,  a  bold  proceeding;  and  there 
Avas  a  perplexing  little  round  of  masonry  pene- 
trated by  slits  of  little  windows,  and  giving  light, 
as  Margaret  knew,  to  the  second  little  spiral 
staircase,  the  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  house, 
which  tried  her  ignorance  dreadfully,  but  which 
she  returned  to  notwithstanding,  again  and  again. 
Margaret  was  gazing  up  against  the  sky,  intent- 
ly studying  this,  when  her  eyes  were  caught  by 
a  face  at  the  high  window  looking  down  as  in- 
tently upon  the  group  in  the  sunshine. 

"Ah,  Jeanie!"  she  said,  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile ;  but  Jeanie  took  no  notice  of  the  little 
salutation. 

"Did  you  speak,  Miss  Margaret?"  said  Rob 
Glen,  busy  over  his  drawing,  and  not  looking  up. 

"I  was  only  nodding  to  Jeanie,"  said  the  girl. 

Jeanie !  Rob  did  not  budge.  It  was  the  com- 
monest of  names ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
rouse  his  special  attention.  And  even  if  he  had 
known  that  it  was  the  one  Jeanie  with  whom  he 
had  some  concern,  would  that  have  made  any 
difference  ?  He  worked  on  quite"  calmly.  But 
Jeanie  withdrew  in  haste,  .with  a  pang  for  which 
she  could  not  account.  She  had  seen  and  heard, 
by  the  sound  of  the  voices,  that  something  was 
said  between  them  ;  but  Rob  never  looked  up  to 
see  who  it  was  of  whom  Miss  Margaret  spoke. 
When  Jeanie  came  back  to  peep  again,  they 
were  sitting  together  at  the  little  luncheon  Bell 
had  sent  them,  with  much  talking  and  soft  laugh- 
ter, sharing  the  same  meal,  and  reminding  each 
of  humbler  picnic  meals  eaten  together  in  other 
years.  As  they  grew  more  at  ease  with  each 
other,  the  doubtful  taste  of  Rob's  compliments 
ceased  to  offend  Margaret ;  or  perhaps  in  the 
greater  intimacy  of  this  odd  conjunction,  so  ab- 
solutely free,  yet  so  entirely  under  restraint,  pub- 
lic to  all  the  watchful  eyes  that  guarded  her, 
there  was  something  that  made  him  avoid  com- 


pliments. There  is  always  much  that  is  sug- 
gestive in  a  meal  thus  shared  by  two,  with  no  in- 
trusive third  to  break  its  completeness.  A  cer- 
tain romance  infolds  the  laughing  pair ;  the  very 
matter-of-fact  character  of  the  conjunction,  the 
domesticity,  the  homeliness,  increase  their  sense 
of  union.  It  suggests  everything  that  is  in  life. 
The  boy  and  girl  over  their  "  piece,"  the  youth 
and  the  maiden  over  their  impromptu  repast : 
what  was  it  but  playing  at  honey  -  mooning,  a 
pleasant  mockery,  or  essay  at,  or  caricature  of, 
the  most  serious  conjunction  ?  Even  Margaret 
felt  a  certain  half  delightful  shyness  of  her  com- 
panion in  this  odd  union,  free  as  her  mind  was 
of  all  embarrassing  thoughts ;  and  as  for  Rob, 
the  suggestion  gave  him  a  thrill  of  pride  and 
pleasure  not  to  be  put  into  words.  Jeanie  stole 
to  the  window  to  look  at  them  again,  while  they 
were  thus  engaged,  and  the  sight  went  to  he'r 
heart. 

"  If  I  were  you,  I  wouldna  let  them  bide  ower 
lang  philandering,  they  twa,"  said  John.  "I'm 
no  that  sure  that  I  would  have  left  them  there 
ava'.  Like  twa  young  man-it  folk,  the  ane  fore- 
nenst  the  ither — " 

"Haud  your  tongue,  you  ill-thinking  man!" 
cried  Bell,  with  a  half-shriek.  "  How  dare  ye ! 
But  be  a  lassie  the  maist  innocent  that  ever  was 
born,  ye'll  aye  put  it  upon  her  that  she  kens  as 
mnckle  as  yoursel'." 

"It's  no  what  she  kens  I'm  thinking  o' :  it's  a' 
instinck,"  said  John.  "A  lad  and  a  lass — they're 
drawn  to  ane  anither ;  it's  nature.  I  wish  it  was 
a  gentleman  that  had  come  this  gate  instead  o' 
that  laud.  Plenty  gentlemen  waste  their  time 
drawing  pictures.  There's  Sir  Claude  ;  he's  auld 
and  a  married  man  ?  I  kent  you  would  say  that. 
Was  I  meaning  Sir  Claude  ?  but  he  aye  has  his 
house  fu'  o'  his  ain  kind ;  or  even  if  it  had  been 
Randal  Burnside — yon's  a  lad  that  will  rise  in 
the  world ;  but  whatever  evil  spirit  sent  us  Rob 
Glen—" 

"John,  my  man,  you're  no  an  ill  man,  nnd  if 
you'll  haud  to  the  things  ye  understand — " 

"I  wuss  there  was  one  of  ye  a'  that  under- 
stood that  poor  bairn's  living,  and  what's  to  come 
o'  her,"  said  John.  "Sir  Ludovic,  he's  no  lang 
for  this  world." 

"  He's  just  in  his  ordinar,  and  his  faither  lived 
to  ninety." 

"He's  no  just  in  his  ordinar.  I  havena  likit 
the  looks  of  him  this  month  past ;  and  now  he 
sees  it  himsel'." 

"Lord  bless  us,  man  !"  cried  Bell,  in  alarm  ; 
"  and  ye  never  said  a  word  to  me  !" 

"  What  good  would  that  have  done  if  I  had  said 
a  word  to  ye  ?  You  canna  keep  out  Death.  If 
he's  coming,  he'll  come,  and  no  be  hindered  by 
you  or  me.  But  now  he's  found  it  out  himsel'. 
Will  I  tell  ye  what  he  said  to  me  no  an  hour 
ago  ?  But  I'll  not  tell  you  ;  maybe  ye  would  think 
it  was  just  naething,  and  pit  your  jokes  on  me." 

"You  may  do  just  what  you  like,"  said  Bell: 
"  speak  or  no  speak,  he  seems  just  in  his  ordinar 
to  me." 

"Is  this  like  his  ordinar?"  says  John,  indig- 
nantly. "  He  says  to  me  no  an  hour  ago,  'Are 
the  horses  busy,  John?'  he  said;  and  I  says 
(for  it  doesna  do  to  let  on  when  wark's  slack; 
you  never  ken  what  folk  may  take  into  their 
head),  '  Oh  ay,  Sir  Ludovic,'  I  says,  '  they're  aye 
busy.'  'Could  we  have  them  for  the  carnage 
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on  Sunday  ?'  he  says.  '  Weel,  Sir  Ludovic,'  says 
I,  '  it  might  be  sae ;  but  what  would  it  be  for  ? 
Miss  Margret,  she  aye  walks,  and  wouldna  thank 
ye  for  ony  carriage ;  and  the  ither  leddies,  they're 
no  here.'  Then  he  strikes  his  stick  on  the  floor. 
'  Can  I  have  the  carriage  on  Sunday  ?'  he  cries, 
him  that's  aye  so  quiet.  Aweel !  that's  a' ;  and 
if  that  doesna  prove  that  he's  been  turning  many 
a  thing  ower  in  his  mind." 

"  Was  it  to  gang  to  the  kirk  ?"  said  Bell,  some- 
what struck  by  awe ;  "he  hasna  been  at  the 
kirk  this  year  or  more." 

"  I  tellt  ye  sae,"  said  John  ;  "  and  Sir  Ludo- 
vic, he's  no  man  to  make  a  careless  end.  He'll 
do  all  decently  and  ia  order.  He'll  no  let  the 
minister  think  he's  neglectit.  Ye'll  give  me  out 
my  best  claes,  as  if  it  was  a  funeral.  I  ken  what 
he  means,  if  naebody  else  does ;  and  syne  what 
is  to  become  of  that  bairn  ?" 

"Oh,  man,  baud  your  tongue,  haud  your 
tongue,"  cried  Bell.  "Sir  Ludovic!  that  has 
aye  been  so  steady  and  so  weel  in  health.  I  can- 
na  credit  what  you  say.  Your  best  claes !  Put 
on  your  bonnet,  mair  like,  and  gang  and  bid  the 
doctor  come  this  way,  canny,  the  morn's  morn- 
ing, without  saying  a  word  to  anybody.  That's 
the  thing  for  you  to  do.  And  now  I'll  send  that 
laud  away,"  she  added,  briskly.  This  was  a  lit-, 
tie  outlet  to  her  feelings  ;  and  to  do  Bell  justice, 
she  was  glad  to  have  a  moment  alone  after  hear- 
ing this  alarming  news. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  doctor  came,  very  careful  to  explain  that 
he  had  come  to  call  out  of  friendship  only,  be- 
cause it  was  so  long  since  he  had  seen  Sir  Ludo- 
vic. But  he  could  perceive  nothing  to  justify 
John's  alarm.  Sir  Ludovic  was  glad  to  see  the 
neighbor  who  was  more  intelligent  than  most  of 
his  neighbors,  and  with  whom  he  could  have  a 
little  talk.  The  doctor  was  a  plain  man  of  home- 
ly Scotch  manners  and  speech  ;  but  he  knew  all 
about  the  county  and  everybody  in  it,  and  was 
not  unacquainted  with  books.  Sir  Ludovic,  who 
was  glad  to  be  delivered  from  himself,  and  who 
found  it  easier  to  escape  from  the  prospect  which 
oppressed  him,  by  means  of  society  than  in  any 
other  way,  detained  the  doctor  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  listened  with  much  more  patience  than 
usual  to  the  gossip  of  the  parish,  and  smiled  at 
the  jokes  which  Dr.  Hume  carried  about  from 
patient  to  patient  to  "give  the  poor  bodies  a 
laugh,"  he  said. 

"Come  back  again  soon,"  the  old  man  said, 
accompanying  his  visitor  to  the  door.  The  doc- 
tor was  pleased,  for  lie  had  seen  Sir  Ludovic  much 
less  complaisant.  He  stepped  into  the  vaulted 
kitchen  before  he  left  the  house,  to  tell  Bell  what 
he  thought. 

"  I  see  no  difference  in  him,"  said  Dr.  Hume  ; 
"he's  an  old  man.  We  are  none  of  us  so  young 
as  we  once  were,  Bell ;  and  an  old  man  cannot 
live  forever.  He's  bound  to  get  an  attack  of 
bronchitis  or  something  else  before  long,  and  to 
slip  through  our  fingers.  But  I  see  nothing  to 
be  alarmed  at  to-day.  There's  a  little  bit  of  a 
vacant  look  in  his  eyes  ;  but,  Lord  bless  us !  many 
of  us  have  that  all  our  lives,  and  never  die  a  day  the 
sooner.  He  tells  me  the  ladies  are  expected — " 


"  Na,but  that's  news,  doctor!"  said  Bell ;  "the 
ladies !  it's  no  their  time  for  three  months  yet, 
the  Lord  be  thanked,  and  I've  never  heard  a 
word." 

"  Well."  said  the  doctor, "  now  you're  warned, 
and  you  can  take  your  measures  accordingly. 
He  certainly  said  they  were  coming.  They're 
no  the  wisest  women  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
but  still,  if  you  are  anxious,  it  would  be  a  com- 
fort, do  you  not  think  so,  to  have  some  of  the 
family  in  the  house  ?" 

"Ye  dinna  ken  our  ladies,  doctor — ye  dinna 
ken  our  ladies,"  said  Bell. 

"Atweel,  I  ken  a  heap  of  ladies,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  a  laugh.  He  liked  a  joke  at  wom- 
en when  it  was  to  be  heard.  "One's  very  like 
another ;  but  if  it  was  only  for  his  little  Peggy, 
as  he  calls  her,  I  should  think  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  his  daughters  here." 

"He's  no  a  bit  glad,  no  more  nor  the  rest  of 
us — nor  Miss  Margaret  either,"  said  Bell ;  and 
it  was  with  a  clouded  countenance  that  she  saw 
the  doctor  mount  his  horse  at  the  door  of  the 
court.  And  when  John  came  in  to  ask  what 
Dr.  Hume  thought,  she  gave  him  an  answer 
which  was  full  of  sorrowful  impatience.  "He 
said  nothing  it  was  any  pleasure  to  hear,"  said 
Bell,  and  it  was  only  later  that  she  unbosomed 
herself  of  her  vexation.  "He  says  there's  noth- 
ing wrong ;  and  syne  he  goes  away  telling  me 
that  the  ladies  are  coming,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
comfort  to  have  some  of  the  family  in  the  house. 
Thht  means  that  a's  wrong,  so  far  as  I'm  equal 
to  judging.  Sir  Ludovic  in  his  bed  wi'  a  long 
illness  and  the  ladies  here !" 

Bell  flung  up  her  hands  with  a  groan ;  the 
very  idea  was  too  much  for  her ;  but  John  was 
obstinate  in  his  preconceived  certainty. 

"Na,"  he  said,  "Sir  Ludovic  will  no  have  a 
long  illness.  He'll  just  fail, just  in  a  moment; 
that's  what  he'll  do.  If  I  dinna  ken  him  better 
than  a  dizzen  doctors,  it  would  be  a  wonder — me 
that  have  been  his  body-servant  these  twenty 
years." 

"I  maun  gang  up  the  stair  and  see  for  my- 
sel',"  said  Bell.  She  tied  on  her  clean  apron 
with  decision,  and  could  not  quite  banish  from 
her  countenance  the  look  of  a  person  who  would 
stand  no  nonsense,  who  was  not  to  be  taken  in 
— but  whose  inspection  would  be  final.  And 
Sir  Ludovic  was  pleased  to  see  Bell  too.  He 
was  not  annoyed  to  be  disturbed.  He  turned 
toward  her  with  a  vague  smile,  and  gave  his 
book  a  scarcely  perceptible  push  away  from  him. 
This  little  action  made  Bell's  heart  sink,  as  she 
confessed  afterward.  She  would  much  rather 
have  seen  him  impatient,  and  been  requested  to 
cut  her  errand  short.  On  the  contrary,  her  mas- 
ter was  not  displeased  to  talk.  He  let  her  tell 
him  about  the  drawing  which  was  still  going  on, 
and  her  own  wonder  that  one  who  had  been  the 
other  day  "a  callant  about  the  doors"  should 
possess  such  a  wonderful  gift. 

"  Callants  about  the  doors  are  very  apt  to  sur- 
prise us  as  they  grow  up,"  Sir  Ludovid  said, 
"and  Rob  Glen  is  certainly  clever;  but  you 
must  not  let  him  lose  his  time  here.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  his  picture, 
Bell." 

"  But  maybe  the  ladies  would  do  it,  Sir  Lu- 
dovic," said  Bell,  seeing  an  opening;  "maybe 
the  ladies  would  like  a  picture  of  the  auld  house 
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—though  me  at  the  door  (as  Miss  Margret  will 
have  me)  would  be  a  drawback.  I  hear  from 
the  doctor,  Sir  Ludovic,  that  you're  expecting 
the  ladies?  I  didna  think  it  was  near  their 
time." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  "I  wrote, 
but  the  letter  has  never  been  posted.  If  you 
had  not  spoken  I  should  have  forgotten  all  about 
it.  Bell,  I  thought  they  might  come  a  little 
sooner." 

"  It's  veiy  true,"  said  Bell,  with  a  grave  coun- 
tenance, "that  it's  bonnie  weather;  and  when 
they  were  here  last,  in  September,  we  had  noth- 
ing but  wind  and  rain ;  but  for  a'  that,  when  la- 
dies have  made  their  plans,  it's  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  change  them,  and  it's  aye  in  Septem- 
ber they  come.  Do  you  no  think,  Sir  Ludovic, 
they  would  like  it  better  if  you  let  them  come  at 
their  ain  time  ?" 

"Do  you  suppose  they  would  think  it  a  trou- 
ble, Bell  ?"  Sir  Ludovic  had  written  his  letter  as 
a  matter  of  duty  for  his  little  Peggy's  sake ;  but 
he  was  not  disinclined  to  get  out  of  it,  to  allow 
a  feasible  reason  for  not  sending  it,  if  such  a  one 
should  present  itself;  for  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  his  daughters  with  any  pleasure. 

"  Weel,  Sir  Ludovic,  you  see  they've  all  their 
plans  made.  They're  awfu'  leddies  for  plans. 
You  ken  yoursel'  it's  a.'  laid  out  every  day  what 
they're  to  do ;  and  Mrs.  Bellingham,  she  canna 
bide  being  put  out  o'  her  way. " 

"That's  true,  Bell,  that's  very  true,"  said  Sir 
Ludovic,  suddenly  remembering  how  his  eldest 
daughter  received  any  interference  with  her  proj- 
ects. "I  am  very  glad  you  reminded  me," 
said  the  old  man ;  "after  all,  perhaps,  I  had  bet- 
ter let  things  take  their  course.  I  thought  it 
might  be  better,  whatever  happened,  to  have  them 
here ;  "but,  as  you  say,  Jean  does  not  like  any  in- 
terference with — I  think  I  will  keep  my  letter  to 
myself,  after  all." 

"And  nothing's  going  to  happen  that  I  ken 
of,  Sir  Ludovic.  We  are  all  in  our  ordinar." 

"  That  is  very  true,  too,"  he  said,  with  a  smile ; 
"and  now  you  can  go  away  and  tell  John  to 
bring  me  my  wine  and  my  biscuit.  The  doctor 
and  you  together  have  wasted  my  morning." 
He  drew  his  book  toward  him  again  as  he  dis- 
missed her.  This  was  the  only  "good  sign" 
that  Bell  saw  in  her  master ;  and  her  face  was 
so  grave  when  she  went  down-stairs  that  John 
paused  in  his  preparation  for  his  master's  simple 
luncheon  with  a  sombre  triumph. 

"Aweel?  You'll  not  tell  me  I'm  an  auld 
fule  again,"  John  said. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  you're  an  auld  raven,  a 
prophet  o'  evil,"  said  his  wife,  with  vehemence. 
"Gang  up  the  stairs  this  moment  and  gie  the 
maister  his  drop  o'  wine ;  he's  crying  for  that 
and  his  biscuit,  and  there  he  might  sit,  and  you 
never  take  the  trouble  to  gang  near  him.  Oh 
ay!"  said  Bell,  dreamily — "oh  ay!  The  bairn 
divined  it,  and  the  auld  man  saw  it,  and  the  doc- 
tor sees  it  too,  though  he  winna  say  sae ;  and 
Bell's  the  last  to  ken !  In  our  ordinar,  just  in 
our  ordinar !  but  them  that  has  een  can  see  the 
end." 

However,  though  this  foreboding  gathered 
force  by  the  adhesion  of  one  after  another,  it  was 
not  as  yet  any  more  than  a  foreboding,  and  the 
days  went  on  very  quietly  without  any  new 
event.  The  next  Sunday,  on  which  Sir  Ludovic 


had  intended  to  go  to  church,  wns  very  wet,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  fortnight  after  his  first  announce- 
ment of  his  intention,  that  the  old  carriage  was 
at  last  got  out,  and  the  horses,  which  had  been 
making  themselves  useful  in  the  farm,  harnessed. 
They  were  not  a  very  splendid  or  high-spirited 
pair,  as  may  be  conceived,  but  they  answered 
the  purpose  well  enough.  It  was  a  true  summer 
Sunday,  the  sunshine  more  warm,  the  air  more 
still,  than  on  any  other  day.  The  roses  were 
fading  off  the  hedge-rows,  the  green  corn  was 
beginning  to  wave  and  rustle  in  the  fields ;  the 
country  groups  that  came  from  afar  on  every 
visible  road,  not  all  to  the  kirk  on  the  hill  (for 
there  was  a  Free  Church  in  the  "  laigh  toun," 
not  to  speak  of  "the  chapel,"  which  was  Bap- 
tist, and  had  a  dozen  members,  like  the  Apos- 
tles), were  sprinkled  with  light  dresses  in  honor 
of  the  season,  and  all  was  still  in  the  villages 
save  for  this  gathering  and  animated  crowd. 
The  big  old  coach,  with  its  old  occupant,  called 
forth  much  excitement  in  the  Kirkton.  Car- 
riages and  fine  people  had  failed  to  the  parish 
church. 

Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  which  Scot- 
land has  paid  for  being  no  longer  unanimous, 
and  dividing  herself  into  different  camps,  that 
7her  gentry  should  have  deserted  that  old  centre 
of  local  life,  and  left  the  National  Church  which 
has  played  so  large  a  part  in  Scotch  history.  It 
is  one  of  the  least  sensible  as  well  as  the  least 
lovely  features  of  modern  Scotland.  Of  all  the 
squires  in  this  division  of  Fife,  not  one  but  old 
Sir  Ludovic  united  in  the  national  worship.  The 
others  drove  miles  away  to  the  "English  Chap- 
el "  at  the  county  town,  which  was  gay  with 
their  carriages  and  finery,  like  the  corresponding 
"  English  Chapel  "  in  Florence  or  Rome  ;  very 
like  it,  indeed,  in  more  ways  than  it  is  necessary 
to  mention.  Gentility  poured  thither,  even  the 
rich  shopkeepers,  or  at  least  the  manufacturers 
of  the  second  generation  ;  for  to  belong  to  the 
English  Church  gave  a  kind  of  brevet  rank.  Sir 
Ludovic,  perhaps,  was  too  indifferent  to  change 
his  ways  in  his  old  age ;  and  then  neither  he  nor 
the  world  required  any  outward  proof  that  he 
was  a  very  superior  person.  Why  it  was  that 
he  had  set  his  mind  on  going  to  church  at  all 
after  this  long  gap  in  his  attendance  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell.  He  could  not  have  told  himself. 
It  was  like  a  last  visit  to  court,  a  last  parade  to 
an  old  soldier,  a  thing  to  be  done  as  long  as  he 
could  calculate  upon  his  time,  before  the  days 
had  arrived,  which  he  could  see  advancing,  when 
he  would  no  longer  have  command  of  his  own 
movements. 

Sir  Ludovic  felt  a  sensation  of  relief  when  he 
had  fairly  set  out.  Of  this  thing,  then,  which 
he  had  determined  to  do,  he  was  not  to  be  balk- 
ed. He  was  to  have  power  and  time  to  accom- 
plish this  last  duty.  The  burial-place  of  the  Les- 
lies was  close  to  the  east  end  of  the  church,  the 
head  of  the  vault  touching  the  old  chancel,  a  rel- 
ic of  the  times  when  to  be  near  that  sacred  spot 
in  the  morning  quarter,  "toward  the  sunrising," 
was  to  be  doubly  safe.  Here  Sir  Ludovic  stood 
for  a  moment,  looking  less  at  the  familiar  grave 
than  at  the  still  more  familiar  landscape,  the  low 
hills  round  the  horizon  on  three  sides,  the  glim- 
mer of  the  sea  that  filled  up  the  circle,  the  broad 
amphitheatre  of  fertile  fields  that  swept  around. 
He  did  not  care  to  turn  from  that  wide  and  lib- 
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eral  prospect,  all  sweet  with  summer  air  and 
warm  with  sunshine,  to  the  heavy  mass  of  stone 
that  shut  in  the  remains  of  his  kindred.  He 
gave  one  glance  at  it  only,  as  he  walked  past, 
though  it  was  that  spot  he  had  chosen  to  view 
the  landscape  from.  A  faint  smile  came  upon 
his  face  as  he  looked  at  it.  There  was  his  place 
waiting  and  ready,  and  soon  to  be  filled.  He 
asked  himself,  with  a  little  thrill  of  strange  sen- 
sation, whether  he  would  feel  the  breezes,  such 
as  were  always  rife  in  Stratheden,  or  have  any 
consciousness  of  the  landscape,  when  he  lay 
there,  as,  by -and -by,  he  should  be  lying.  He 
walked  very  steadily,  yet  with  a  nervous  tremor, 
of  which  he  himself  was  conscious,  if  nobody 
else,  and  kept  his  hand  upon  Margaret's  shoul- 
der, scarcely  to  support  him — that  was  not  nec- 
essary— but  yet  to  give  him  a  little  prop.  Some 
of  the  people,  the  elders  and  the  farmers  who 
felt  themselves  sufficiently  important,  threw  them- 
selves in  his  way,  and  took  off'  their  hats  with 
kindly  respect. 

"I'm  real  glad  to  see  you  out,  Sir  Ludovic," 
and,  "I  hope  you're  well  this  fine  morning:,  Sir 
Ludovic, "  they  said.  The  old  man  took  off  his 
hat  and  made  them  all  a  sweeping  bow. 

"  Good  -  morning  to  you  all,  my  friends,"  he 
said,  and,  with  a  little  additional  tremor,  hurried 
into  church,  to  be  safe  from  all  these  greetings. 
The  church,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  a 
monstrous  compound,  such  as  perhaps  only  Scot- 
land could  produce  nowadays.  The  old  door 
opened  into  a  noble  but  gloomy  old  Norman 
church,  very  small,  but  lofty  and  symmetrical, 
in  the  corners  of  which  some  old  monuments, 
brass  denuded  of  their  metal  (if  that  is  not  a 
bull),  rude  in  Northern  art,  but  ancient,  and  look- 
ing, by  dint  of  their  imperfections,  more  ancient 
than  they  were  —  were  piled  together.  In  the 
little  round  basement  of  the  tower,  where  there 
had  been  a  tiny  chapel  behind  the  altar  in  the 
old  days,  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  stood  pulling 
the  rope,  which  moved  a  cracked  and  jingling 
ttell ;  and  the  vast  chancel  arch  opposite  was 
blocked  up  with  a  wooden  partition,  through 
which,  by  means  of  a  little  door,  you  entered  the 
new  painted  and  varnished  pews  of  the  modern 
building,  which  Sir  Claude  Morton  had  built  for 
the  parish.  The  parish  was  quite  contented,  be 
it  allowed,  and  Sir  Claude  went  to  the  English 
Chapel,  and  did  not  have  his  sins  brought  home 
to  him  every  Sunday ;  and  among  the  higher 
classes  you  may  be  sure  that  it  was  the  old  Re- 
formers and  John  Knox  who  were  supposed  to 
be  in  fault,  and  not  an  enlightened  connoisseur 
like  Sir  Claude,  who  did  so  much  for  the  art-in- 
struction of  the  world  away  from  home.  Sir 
Claude  was  the  chief  "  heritor  "  of  the  parish, 
for  the  lands  of  the  Leslies  had  dwindled  almost 
to  nothing. 

We  will  not  affirm  that  Sir  Ludovic  would 
have  done  much  better,  but  then,  at  least,  he 
was  not  a  connoisseur.  He,  for  his  part,  made 
no  reflections  upon  this  as  he  went  in,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  great  square  pew,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  the  new  church,  all  lined  with  red 
cloth,  and  filled  with  chairs  instead  of  benches, 
which  marked  his  own  importance  in  the  parish. 
He  thought  of  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  without  troubling  himself  about 
art,  and  with  a  little  shiver  acknowledged  that 
the  light  and  air  and  brightness  of  the  wooden 


barn  were  more  comfortable  than  the  stately 
grace  and  dampness  of  the  old  building,  which 
was,  like  himself,  chilled  and  colorless  with  age. 
But  how  many  generations  of  old  men  like  him- 
self had  passed  under  the  great  gray  arch  that 
"swore," as  the  French  say,  at  the  vulgar  new 
walls !  A  lifetime  of  threescore  and  fifteen  years 
was  as  nothing  in  the  history  of  that  ancient 
place.  And  there  it  would  stand  for  genera- 
tions more,  watching  them  come  and  go —  It, 
and  he  with  it,  lying  so  close  under  the  old 
stones.  Would  it  be  anything  to  Ludovic  Les- 
lie, once  placed  there,  who  came  and  who  might 
go  ?  This  thought  gave  him,  as  it  always  did, 
a  kind  of  vertigo  and  swimming  of  the  brain. 
To  fancy  one's  self — one's  self,  not  another,  as 
insensible  to  everything  in  life — 

"Whirled  ro'nud  in  earth's  dinrnal  course, 
With  rocks,  aud  stones,  and  trees." 

Is  that  possible  ?  Sir  Ludovic  tried,  but  could 
not  do  it.  It  made  his  head  swim,  round  and 
round. 

All  the  time  the  people  were  taking  their 
places,  clattering  in  with  much  noise,  and  per- 
haps not  much  reverence.  Ordinarily  they  wait- 
ed about,  the  men  at  least,  until  the  bell  stopped 
and  the  hour  had  struck.  But  perhaps  out  of 
respect  to  old  Sir  Ludovic,  who  had  not  been 
there  for  so  long,  and  who  might  never — who 
could  tell? — be  there  again,  for  he  was  an  old 
man,  they  came  in  after  him,  making  a  great 
noise,  shutting  and  fastening  after  them  the 
doors  of  their  pews.  And  then  Dr.  Burnside 
walked  into  the  pulpit,  solemnly  preceded  by 
the  beadle  with  the  big  Bible,  and  the  service 
began.  Neither  Sir  Ludovie  nor  his  daughter 
paid  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  singing 
of  the  old  metrical  psalms  was  very  rough  and 
tuneless.  Margaret  did  not  know  much  better, 
having  had  no  training,  and  heard  no  music ; 
and  Sir  Ludovic,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  full 
of  his  own  thoughts,  and  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion. He  was  scarcely  caught  even  by  the  words 
of  that  Psalm,  known  from  their  cradles  to  all 
Scots,  which  Dr.  Burnside  hastily,  and  with 
some  perturbation,  on  hearing  of  Sir  Ludovic's 
presence,  had  changed  for  the  one  before  chosen. 

Dr.  Bumside  had  not  had  it  in  his  power  for 
a  long  time  now  to  set  Sir  Ludovic's  duty  before 
him.  And  when  his  wife  brought  him  the  news 
that  the  old  carriage  from  EaiTs-hall  had  pass- 
ed, with  the  Leslies  in  it,  the  minister  had  a  mo- 
ment of  great  excitement.  His  sermon  had  not 
been  at  all  adapted  for  such  an  occasion,  but 
had  been  addressed  very  generally  to  the  parish 
world  about  its  commonplace  sins  of  gossip  and 
fibbing,  and  such-like.  Dr.  Burnside  ran  to  his 
writing-table  and  hastily  chose  a  sermon  of  a 
different  complexion.  He  had  preached  it  be- 
fore, but  he  had  a  great  and  consoling  conscious- 
ness that  nobody  paid  much  attention,  and  cer- 
tainly Sir  Ludovic  had  never  heard  it.  It  was 
about  the  conclusion  of  life.  He  did  not  think 
of  it  as  touching  himself,  and  never  had  known 
the  tremulous  attempt  to  realize  that  conclusion 
which  made  Sir  Ludovic's  head  turn  round  ;  but 
he  knew  that  an  old  man  ought  to  think  of  his 
latter  end,  and  that  it  was  of  great  importance 
not  to  neglect  an  opportunity  that  might  not  oc- 
cur again. 

"  Will  you  tell  the  precentor,  my  dear,  to  wait 
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n  moment.  I  have  some  changes  to  make,"  the 
Doctor  said,  hastily ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the 
Psalm  was  altered,  and  the  one  now  chosen  sung 
to  an  unusual  tune,  which  had  been  intended  for 
the  former  one,  and  which  put  the  rude  singers 
out — 

"Yea,  though  I  walk  in  death's  dark  vale, 

Yet  will  I  fear  none  ill  ; 
For  Thou  art  with  me,  and  Thy  rod 

And  staff  me  comfort  still," 

sang  the  rough,  rural  voices.  They  sang  as  if 
the  object  of  their  worship  was  far  away  at  sea, 
and  required  a  hearty  shout  to  catch  his  ear. 
And  Sir  Lndovic  did  not  pay  much  attention. 
He  had  known  the  words  by  heart  ever  since  he 
knew  anything,  which  made  them  less  striking 
to  him.  Besides,  he  had  no  trouble  on  that 
point ;  he  did  not  doubt  the  rod  and  staff  that 
would  support  him ;  he  wanted  rather  dimly  to 
know  what  sort  of  place  that  dark  valley  was, 
and  what — not  whether  it  was  bliss  or  despair, 
but  what — lay  beyond. 

Dr.  Burnside  preached  his  sermon  with  great 
feeling  and  great  meaning,  so  that  everybody  in 
church  felt  that  it  had  a  bearing  upon  Sir  Ludo- 
vic;  but  Sir  Ludovic  himself  did  not  see  it.  He 
propped  himself  in  the  corner  and  listened  re- 
spectfully, sometimes  asking  himself,  however, 
how  Burnside  could  keep  on  so  long,  and  why 
the  fact  of  being  in  the  pulpit  should  bring  twad- 
dle to  the  lips  of  a  reasonable  man.  Once  when 
the  good  Doctor  was  moved  by  his  own  elo- 
quence almost  to  weeping,  Sir  Ludovic  was  quite 
roused  too,  and  sat  more  upright,  and  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  the  speaker ;  but  it  was  rath- 
er with  an  amazed  desire  to  know  what  could 
have  so  much  moved  his  old  friend  than  from 
any  mere  personal  motive.  Even  then  he  could 
not  make  it  out.  He  said  to  himself  that  what 
you  say  yourself  may  possibly  seem  more  strik- 
ing than  what  another  says ;  but  still  he  could , 
not  see  what  Burnside  had  to  cry  about.  Not- 
withstanding those  thoughts,  which  were  not  vis- 
ible, Sir  Ludovic  was  a  most  respectful  and  de- 
vout worshipper.  Though  prayer  is  supposed  to 
be  extempore  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
idea  of  reading  their  devotions  out  of  a  book 
would  have  shocked  the  people  beyond  measure, 
yet  Sir  Ludovic  having  gone  to  church  regularly 
for  a  great  many  years,  knew  Dr.  Burnside's 
prayers  by  heart,  and  was  able  to  follow  them 
as  closely  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  prayer-book. 
He  knew  where  and  how  the  habitual  supplica- 
tions would  come.  He  knew  in  what  words  the 
good  minister  would  embody  his  ascriptions  of 
praise.  All  was  familiar  to  him,  as  if  it  had 
been  going  on  forever,  as  if  it  would  never  come 
to  an  end. 

By-and-by  it  was  over,  and  the  people  all 
streamed  out  with  equal  noise  and  no  more  rev- 
erence, putting  on  their  hats  before  they  were 
out  of  church,  and  beginning  to  talk  in  loud 
whispers.  It  was  over  like  everything  else — an- 
other thing  ended — another  something  removed 
between  him  and  the  end.  This  was  the  thought 
that  came  involuntarily  to  the  old  man.  He 
smiled  to  himself,  but  not  with  pleasure,  with  a 
kind  of  amused  pain  or  painful  amusement,  as 
the  little  roll  of  things  to  be  done  was  worked 
out.  Here  was  another  over  and  done  with, 
though  it  had  begun  only  a  moment  since.  Just 
so  the  philosopher  might  have  watched  the  hours 


stealing  away  that  lay  between  him  and  that 
slave  with  the  hemlock,  just  so  noticed  the 
gradual  development  of  the  symptoms  afterward 
— the  beginning  of  the  death -cold,  the  rising 
gasp  in  the  throat.  Sir  Ludovic  was  like  Soc- 
rates, yet  with  a  curious  sense  that  it  was  some- 
body else  he  was  watching,  not,  it  could  not  be, 
himself.  He  felt  half  inclined  to  laugh  as  the 
things  to  be  got  through  lessened  in  number; 
and  now  this  church-going  was  over,  which  was 
one  of  the  last  incidents  of  all. 

"  Even  tbongh  I  walk  iu  death's  dark  vale, 
Yet  will  I  fear  none  ill." 

No,  no,  not  any  ill ;  but  what  ?  That  was 
the  question ;  and  in  the  mean  time  this  was 
ended  too. 

"I  think  we  may  go  now,  the  crowd  is  gone, 
papa,"  whispered  Margaret;  and  he  assented 
with  a  smile.  They  came  out  again,  once  more 
through  the  fine  Norman  arch,  which  had  been 
there  from  time  immemorial. 

"Just  there,  my  little  Peggy,  is  where  my 
place  will  be,"  he  said,  still  smiling,  pointing  to 
the  wall  of  the  apse,  and  came  out,  with  his 
hand  upon  her  shoulder,  into  the  sunshine,  his 
erect,  delicate  head,  with  its  white  hair,  held  up 
with  unconscious,  gentle  stateliness,  leaning  upon 
the  young  creature  in  her  white  frock — leaning 
only  a  very  little,  rather  for  love  than  for  sup- 
port. A  great  many  people  had  lingered  about 
the  church-yard,  scattered  among  the  graves,  to 
look  at  them.  The  parish  that  day  had  listen- 
ed to  the  sermon  much  less  drowsily  than  usual. 
They  had  recognized  by  instinct  that  it  was  not 
themselves,  but  Sir  Ludovic,  who  was  addressed, 
and  they  had  all  been  interested  to  hear  what 
the  Doctor  had  to  say  to  Sir  Ludovic.  They 
stood  with  friendly  and  shy  curiosity,  pretending 
to  study  the  tombstones,  to  look  at  him  as  he 
came  out.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  been 
there  before,  and  who  could  tell  if  he  would  ever 
be  there  again  ? 

And  the  sight  of  the  pair  touched  the  people. 
An  old  man  leaning  upon  his  child  is  always  a 
touching  sight,  and  Margaret's  pretty,  slim  fig- 
ure, in  her  white  frock,  her  head  raised  to  him, 
a  look  of  wistful  half-anxiety  in  her  eyes,  mixed 
with  her  pleasure  in  having  him  by  her,  made 
a  great  impression  upon  the  kindly  neighbors. 
Some  of  the  women  unfolded  the  handkerchiefs 
which  they  carried  with  their  Bibles  and  put 
them  to  their  eyes.  He  was  "sore  failed" 
since  he  had  been  last  seen  at  the  kirk — failed 
and  frail,  and  no  long  for  this  world.  And  ah, 
how  well  the  Doctor  had  set  his  duty  before  him  ! 
The  father  and  daughter  went  softly  round  the 
east  end  of  the  old  church ;  and  it  was  when 
they  were  passing  the  Leslie  vault  again,  that 
Sir  Ludovic  suddenly  stumbled.  It  was  not  "a 
stroke, "nor  any  fainting  on  his  part,  as  at  first 
the  trembling  yet  eager  spectators  thought,  but 
only  a  projecting  stone  in  his  way,  against  which 
his  foot  caught.  Margaret  gave  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress. 

"It  is  nothing,  my  Peggy,  nothing," said  the 
old  man.  But  the  shock  and  the  shake  afl'ected 
him,  and  he  turned  very  pale,  and  tottered  as  he 
went  on. 

"  Will  he  take  my  arm? — ask  him  to  take  my 
arm,"  said  some  one  close  by.  Sir  Ludovic  did 
not  wait  to  be  entreated ;  he  put  forth  his  hand 
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eagerly  and  grasped  the  strong  young  arm,  which 
he  felt,  without  knowing  whom  it  belonged  to, 
to  be  sustaining  and  steady. 

"That  is  right,  that  is  all  I  want,"  he  said, 
and  walked  along  the  rest  of  the  path  to  the  car- 
riage, leaning  upon  Bob  Glen.  Margaret  was  at 
his  other  side.  He  smiled  at  her,  and  bade  her 
not  be  frightened.  "  This  is  all  I  want,"  he  said, 
leaning  upon  the  young  man.  As  for  Margaret, 
she,  in  her  fright  and  anxiety,  thought  nothing  of 
the  words  he  was  saying ;  but  who  can  describe 
with  what  a  thrill  the  repeated  assurance  went 
through  the  ambitious  heart  and  glowing  imagi- 
nation of  Kob  Glen  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THKRE  were  a  great  many  spectators  of  this 
scene  in  the  church-yard.  Mrs.  Burnside,  the 
minister's  wife,  had  been  detained  most  unwill- 
ingly by  some  importunate  "poor  bodies"  from 
the  "laigh  toun,"and  was  hurrying  round  from 
the  other  end  of  the  church,  with  her  son  Randal, 
to  speak  to  "  the  Earl's-hall  family,"  when  Rob 
Glen  thus  made  himself  conspicuous.  There 
were  various  people  who  held  the  opinion  that  he 
had  made  himself  conspicuous,  and  none  more 
than  Mrs.  Burnside,  who  thought  the  group  very 
incongruous.  Margaret  on  one  side,  and  a  young 
country  lad,  Janet  Glen's  son,  on  the  other !  It 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  But  an  old  man 
was  an  ill  guide  for  a  young  girl.  She  hastened 
round,  calling  Randal  to  follow,  and  reached  the 
gate  just  as  John  was  putting  up  the  carriage 
steps. 

"Margaret,  my  dear  Margaret,  will  you  not 
come  to  the  Manse  and  get  a  glass  of  wine?  And, 
Sir  Ludovic,  I  hope  you're  not  hurt.  The  Doc- 
tor will  be  quite  disappointed  if  he  does  not  see 
you." 

Rob  Glen  stood  at  the  carriage-door,  but  Mrs. 
Burnside  took  no  notice  of  him. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Sir  Ludovic.  "I'm  not 
hurt ;  but  I've  got  a  shake,  and  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  get  home.  Tell  the  Doctor  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  him,  very  glad  to  see  him,  whenever 
he  will  come  so  far — with  my  thanks  for  a  very 
good  sermon."  He  smiled,  but  he  was  still  very 
pale,  and  old  John  stood  upon  little  ceremony. 
He  took  his  seat  beside  the  coachman,  and  bade 
him  in  low  tones  "  no  to  bide  a  moment  if  it  was 
the  Queen,  but  to  get  hame,  to  get  hame."  The 
consequence  of  this  was  that  the  carriage  was  al- 
ready in  motion  when  Mrs.  Burnside  resumed. 

"  A  glass  of  wine  will  do  you  good,  Sir  Ludo- 
vic ;  a  nd  here's  my  son  Randal.  Margaret,  my 
dear,  you're  not  going  like  this,  without  a  word  !" 
cried  the  Minister's  wife;  but  Margaret  only 
waved,  her  hand,  and  said  something  that  was 
inaudible  in  the  rush  of  the  carriage-wheels. 

"I  don't  call  this  civil,"  said  Mrs.  Burnside, 
growing  red.  "I  cannot  think  it  civil,  Randal, 
either  to  you  or  to  me." 

"  It  was  not  intended  for  incivility,"  said  Rob 
Glen.  "But  Sir  Ludovic  was  shaken.  He  was 
more  shaken  than  you  would  have  thought  pos- 
sible. It  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do  to  get 
home,  and  I  think  I  will  go  and  tell  the  doctor. 
He  has  certainly  grown  much  weaker  within  the 
last  month." 


How  did  Rob  Glen  know  how  Sir  Ludovic 
had  been  for  the  last  month  ?  Mrs.  Burnside 
looked  upon  him  with  a  disapproving  counte- 
nance. He  had  made  himself  a  great  deal  too 
conspicuous.  Janet  Glen's  son,  a  lad  of  no  con- 
sideration !  what  right  had  he  to  put  himself  in 
the  way  ? 

"Sir  Ludovic  shows  himself  so  little  that 
there's  very  few  can  be  able  to  judge,"  she  said, 
meaning  to  snub  the  forward  young  man.  And 
what  should  Randal  do  but  neutralize  all  her  dig- 
nity by  making  a  step  forward  with  friendly  hand 
outstretched  ? 

"  Why  this,"  he  said,  "  must  be  Rob  Glen  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  it  is  Rob  Glen,"  said  his  annoyed 
mother;  while  Rob  accepted  the  overture  gra- 
ciously. Randal  was  a  year  or  two  older  than 
Rob,  and  had  begun  life  in  the  company  of  the 
whole  juvenile  family  at  the  parish  school ;  an 
early  association  which  made  all  his  father's 
parishioners  his  friends.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  full  of  high  spirits  and  kindness, 
but  so  shy  that  the  paths  of  society  were  pain 
and  grief  to  him.  He  had  been  absent  for  a 
long  time,  studying  in  Germany,  and  had  but 
lately  returned,  and  taken  his  place  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  every  prospect  of  success  at  the  bar; 
for  he  had  a  family  firm  of  Writers  to  the  Sig- 
net behind  him.  Though  Randal  had  an  old 
boyish  kindness  for  little  Margaret,  her  grown- 
up looks  had  somewhat  disconcerted  him,  and 
it  was  with  more  relief  than  regret  that  he  had 
seen  the  carriage  turn  away.  But  Randal's  shy- 
ness did  not  affect  him  in  respect  to  the  people 
of  the  parish,  to  most  of  whom  his  notice  was  a 
favor ;  and,  indeed,  at  this  moment  he  had  no 
idea  that  it  was  anything  else  than  an  honor  to 
Rob  Glen. 

"  You  may  as  well  tell  your  father,  Randal, 
that  Sir  Ludovic  has  gone,"  said  Mrs.  Burnside, 
with  a  little  nod  to  the  intruder.  "Good-morn- 
ing, Rob ;  I  saw  your  mother,  worthy  woman, 
was  out  this  morning.  I  am  glad  her  cold  is 
better;"  and,  so  saying,  she  went  slowly  away 
toward  the  Manse  in  anything  but  a  tranquil 
state  of  mind.  She  was  not  mercenary,  nor  had 
she  really  engaged  in  any  matrimonial  specula- 
tions for  her  son.  But  he  was  a  young  man, 
she  well  knew,  who  would  be  a  credit  to  every- 
body belonging  to  him ;  and  if  Margaret  and  he 
had  met,  and  if  they  had  taken  a  fancy  to  each 
other,  why  then —  'They  had  both  a  little  mon- 
ey; indeed,  it  was  generally  known  that  Mar- 
garet had  more  than  a  little;  but  upon  this 
point  the  minister's  wife  assured  herself  that 
she  had  no  information  ;  and  they  were  both 
well-born  (for  the  Burnsides  were  as  old  as  any- 
thing in  the  county),  and  it  would  have  been 
very  suitable :  he  a  rising  young  lawyer,  with  a 
good  profession  and  a  good  head,  and  the  best 
of  prospects  before  him.  There  was  no  un- 
worthy scheming  in  her  desire  to  bring  these 
two  perfectly  matched  young  people  together. 
The  question  in  her  eyes  was  not,  was  Randal 
good  enough  for  Margaret  ?  but,  was  Margaret 
good  enough  for  Randal  ?  But  they  had  played 
together  when  they  were  children,  and  there 
was  nobody  far  or  near  so  like  Margaret  as  Ran- 
dal, so  like  Randal  as  Margaret.  This  was 
what  Mrs.  Burnside  was  thinking,  as  she  walked 
very  gently  toward  the  Manse.  The  children 
and  the  old  women  did  not  courtesy  when  they 
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met  her,  for  such  are  not  the  habits  of  rural 
Scotland ;  but  the  little  things  looked  at  her 
with  shy  smiles,  and  the  women  wished  her 
good -day,  and  were  blithe  to  see  Mr.  Randal 
back.  "And  so  am  I,  Jenny,"  she  said ;  "  more 
glad  than  words  can  say." 

"Eh,  mem,  ye  hae  nae  need  to  say  it ;  a'  the 
kirk,"  said  the  old  woman,  sympathetic,  "could 
see  it  in  your  face."  And  why  should  she  not 
ask  herself,  what  was  the  very  best  thing  to  be 
had — the  fairest  and  the  sweetest  to  get  for  her 
boy?  But  that  intrusive  Rob  Glen  making 
himself  so  conspicuous !  what  was  he,  a  country 
lad,  nobody  at  all,  not  a  gentleman,  to  put  him- 
self in  Randal's  way  ? 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing,  Rob,  all 
these  years  ?  I've  heard  of  you  from  time  to  time ; 
but  I've  been  wandering,  as  you  know,  and  for 
some  time  back  I  know  nothing.  Little  Marga- 
ret Leslie,  I  thought  her  a  child,  and  lo !  she's  a 
lovely  lady.  I  thought  I  should  have  found  you 
in  the  pulpit  preaching  for  my  father ;  but  here 
you  are,  without  so  much  as  a  black  coat. 
What  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

"Not  much,"  said  Rob.  He  paused  rather 
nervously,  and  looked  at  his  gray  coat,  wonder- 
ing, perhaps,  was  it  the  proper  dress  to  come  to 
church  in,  even  when  you  have  ceased  to  think 
of  being  a  minister.  Randal's  coat  was  black, 
and  he  seemed  to  Rob  a  young  man  of  fashion. 
This  thought  made  him  very  uncomfortable. 
"Indeed  nothing  at  all  has  happened  to  me. 
I  am  a  failure,  Mr.  Burnside.  Your  father  tries 
to  set  me  right ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  don't  even 
agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  words." 

"A  failure?"  said  Randal,  puzzled. 

"Yes ;  the  church  is  too  exacting  for  me.  I 
can't  sign  a  creed  because  my  great-grandfather 
believed  it." 

"Ah!  oh!"  said  the  other  young  man.  It 
meant  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  did  not  care  to  enter  into  it ;  but  it 
meant  at  the  same  time  the  slightest  tone  of 
disapproval,  a  gravity  which  would  not  smile. 
Randal  thought  a  man  should  stick  to  his  colors, 
whatever  they  were.  ' '  And  what  are  you  doing 
now  ?" 

"Nothing;  idling,  drawing,  dreaming,  losing 
my  time;  absolutely  nothing;"  then  he  added, 
for  he  did  not  want  to  conceal  his  privileges,  "I 
have  been  busy  for  the  last  fortnight  with  a  pict- 
ure of  EaiTs-hall." 

"Are  you  turning  artist,  then?  I  did  not 
think  the  parish  had  any  such  possession.  I 
hop^e  I  may  come  and  see  it, "said  young  Burn- 
side,  wondering  whether  he  might  venture  to  ask 
his  old  school-fellow  to  dinner.  He  would  have 
done  it  instantly  had  he  been  alone.  But  his 
mother  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  As  he  hesi- 
tated, however,  his  father  joined  him,  coming 
from  the  church. 

"  So  Sir  Ludovic  has  gone,"  said  the  doctor  ; 
"I  expected  he  would  have  waited  to  see  you, 
Randal,  and  perhaps  gone  on  to  the  Manse ;  but 
he  is  looking  frail,  and  perhaps  he  was  wearied. 
It's  an  unusual  exertion  for  him,  a  very  unusual 
exertion.  Good-day,  Rob ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
have  resumed  church-going ;  I  hope  it's  a  good 
sign." 

"I  don't  think  it  means  much,"  said  Rob; 
"  but  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  I  were 
to  go  on  to  the  doctor,  and  tell  him  of  Sir  Ludo- 


vic's  stumble.     It  might  be  well  that  he  should 
know  at  once." 

"What's  about  Sir  Ludovic's  stumble?"  said 
the  Minister;  while  Randal  called  after  the  oth- 
er as  he  went  away,  "I  will  come  and  see  you 
to-morrow." 

Rob  Glen  replied  with  an  acquiescing  nod  and 
wave  of  his  hand.  But  he  said  within  himself, 
"if  you  find  me,"  and  went  along  with  a  jubi- 
lant step  and  all  kinds  of  dreams  in  his  head. 
Sir  Ludovic  had  not  received  Rob  with  enthusi- 
asm when  he  had  gone  to  EaiTs-hall.  He  had 
not  applauded  his  drawings  as  Margaret  did, 
who  knew  nothing  about  it,  though  he  allowed 
them  to  be  clever.  But  at  the  same  time  he  had 
always  tolerated  Rob,  never  objected  to  his  visits, 
nor  to  the  hours  which  Margaret  had  spent  flit- 
ting about  his  encampment  among  the  potatoes. 
If  he  had  disapproved  of  this  association,  surely 
he  would  have  prevented  it ;  and  what  could 
those  words  mean,  as  the  old  man  grasped  at  his 
offered  arm,  " This  is  all  I  want?"  Wonderful 
words  !  meaning  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  the 
brightest  hopes  could  look  for.  "This  is  all  I 
want."  Margaret  had  taken  no  notice,  but  it  did 
not  seem  possible  to  Rob  that  she  could  have  heard 
such  words  unmoved.  It  is  astonishing  how  easy 
it  is  to  believe  miracles  on  our  own  behalf.  In 
any  other  case,  Rob  Glen  would  have  had  enough 
of  the  shrewd  good -sense  of  his  class  to  know 
how  very  unlikely  it  was  that  Sir  Ludovic  Leslie 
should  choose  for  his  young  daughter,  who  was 
an  heiress,  in  addition  to  every  other  advantage 
she  possessed,  an  alliance  with  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  a  "stickit  minis- 
ter," not  at  all  successful  or  satisfactory  even  to 
his  own  humble  kith  and  kin.  But  the  fact  that 
it  was  he  himself,  Rob  Glen,  who  was  the  hero, 
dazzled  him,  and  threw  a  fictitious  air  of  proba- 
bility upon  things  the  most  unlikely.  "This  is 
all  I  want."  What  could  the  fond  father,  who 
has  selected  an  Admirable  Crichton  to  insure  his 
child's  happiness,  say  more  ? 

"Oh  ay,"  said  Mrs.  Glen,  on  her  way  home 
from  church.  "  The  EaiTs-hall  family  makes  a 
great  work  with  our  Rob.  He's  there  morning, 
noon,  and  nicht.  I  never  see  him,  for  my  part. 
Either  he's  drawing  pictures  of  the  house,  or  he's 
learning  Miss  Margret  to  draw  them,  or  he's 
doin'  something  for  Sir  Ludovic.  They  take  up 
a'  his  time  that  he  never  does  a  hand's  turn  for 
his  ain  affairs.  It's  an  awfu'  waste  of  time ;  but 
when  there  are  young  folk  concerned,  really  you 
never  can  ken  what's  the  maist  profitable  occupa- 
tion ;  just  nonsense,  in  that  kind  of  way,  is  some- 
times mair  for  their  advantage  in  the  long-run ; 
but  that's  no  my  way  of  judging  in  the  general, 
far  enough  from  my  way." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking,"  said  Mrs. 
Cupar,  of  the  Longriggs,  a  neighboring  farm, 
but  a  much  more  important  one.  If  Mrs..Cupar 
walked,  it  was  because  she  chose  to  do  so,  not 
from  any  need  to  employ  this  vulgar  natural  mode 
of  locomotion ;  for,  besides  her  husband's  gig, 
there  was  a  pony-chaise  at  her  orders,  and  her 
dress  was  made  by  one  of  the  best  artistes  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  her  daughters,  who  came  behind, 
were  young  ladies  who  might  have  walked  through 
the  Park  without  remark,  infinitely  better  dress- 
ed than  Margaret  Leslie.  They  were  better  than 
Margaret  in  a  great  many  ways ;  they  could  play 
on  the  piano ;  and  it  was  their  mother's  determi- 
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nation  to  keep  them  clear  of  Rob  Glen,  or  any 
other  suitor  of  his  class,  that  made  her  so  "neigh- 
bor-like "  with  Rob  Glen's  mother.  If  he  had 
finished  his  studies  in  an  orthodox  way,  and 
become  a  "placed  minister,"  then,  indeed,  she 
might  have  relaxed  her  vigilance ;  but  as  matters 
were,  no  fox  could  have  been  more  dangerous  to 
the  hen-roost  than  this  idle  young  man  of  educa- 
tion, who  was  only  a  sma'  farmer's  son.  Small 
farmers,  who  cannot  be  denied  as  part  of  the 
profession,  yet  who  sink  it  down  among  the  ranks 
of  the  commonalty,  are  not  liked  by  their  larger 
neighbors  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife. 

"That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking,"  said  Mrs. 
Cupar.  "  I  did  not  imagine  you  were  one  who 
would  give  in  to  idleness  under  any  excuse." 

"No  me,"  said  Mrs.  Glen ;  "if  my  lad  had 
taken  up  his  head  with  foreign  travel,  and  wan- 
derings about  the  world  like  that  son  of  the  min- 
ister's, Randal — no  that  it's  our  place  to  judge 
our  neighbors;  but  there  is  a  time  for  every- 
thing, as  is  said  in  Scripture,  and  I've  confi- 
dence in  my  Rob  that  it's  no  just  for  nothing  his 
stopping  here  so  long.  They  make  a  great  work 
with  him  at  Eaii's-hall.  Sir  Ludovic,  you  see 
for  yourself,  is  very  frail.  How  he  grippit  to 
Rob's  arm !  It's  a  grand  thing  for  an  auld  man 
to  find  a  young  arm  to  lean  upon,  and  a  kind 
person  to  be  good  to  him." 

Mrs.  Glen  could  not  help  bragging  a  little. 
She  was  as  much  elated  as  Rob  was,  and  as  en- 
tirely blind  to  all  the  difficulties,  though  in  any 
other  case,  who  would  have  seen  more  clearly  ? 
She  had  kept  herself  in  the  background,  having 
sense  enough  to  see  that  Rob's  mother  could  not 
further  his  pursuits ;  but  she  could  not  hold  her 
tongue,  or  refrain  from  waving  her  flag  of  tri- 
umph before  her  neighbors — these  neighbors  who 
were  themselves  "  upsetting,"  and  gave  them- 
selves airs  much  beyond  any  possible  at  EaiTs- 
lee.  Mrs.  Glen  was  not  by  any  means  sure  that 
"the  Misses"  at  Longriggs,  and  their  mother 
had  not  designs  of  their  own  upon  her  son,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  either  Bessie  or  Jessie  Cupar 
would  have  been  an  excellent  match  for  Rob. 
If  he  had  fulfilled  his  fate  and  become  "a  placed 
minister,"  what  could  have  been  better?  But 
Margaret  Leslie  and  her  fortune  had  intoxicated 
Mrs.  Glen.  She  could  not  help  flourishing  this 
sublime  hope  before  her  neighbors'  eyes. 

"Then  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we  hear  of 
an  engagement,"  said  Mrs.  Cupar,  "  in  that  quar- 
ter." She  thought  the  woman  was  daft,  as  she 
said  to  the  girls  afterward.  Miss  Leslie !  a  beau- 
ty, and  an  heiress,  and  one  of  the  proudest  fam- 
ilies in  Fife.  Surely  the  woman  was  out  of  her 
wits!  But  it  was  as  well  to  give  her  her  own 
way,  and  hear  all  that  there  was  to  hear. 

"Na,  it's  no  for  me  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Glen. 
"I'm  no  saying  just  that.  I'm  saying  nothing, 
it's  no  my  part,  and  Rob,  he's  no  a  lad  to  brag; 
but  I  keep  my  een  open,  and  I  form  my  ain  opin- 
ions for  all  that.  My  son's  not  just  a  common 
lad.  Till  something  opens  him  up,  he's  real 
hard  to  divine.  He's  more  than  ordinar  clever, 
for  one  thing,  and  when  he  gets  with  folk  that 
can  enter  into  his  ways — I'm  free  to  confess  I'm 
no  one  of  that  kind  mysel'.  I've  nae  education 
to  put  me  on  a  par  with  him.  There's  his  pict- 
ures. You've  no  seen  his  pictures  ?  I'm  told, 
and  I  can  well  believe  it,"  said  the  proud  moth- 
er, "  that  there's  many  a  warse  in  the  National 


Gallery,  though  that's  considered  the  best  collec- 
tion in  a"  the  world." 

"Dear  me,  now,  to  think  of  that!"  said  the 
other  farmer's  wife.  "Jessie  and  Bessie  are 
both  very  good  at  drawing.  They  were  consid- 
ered to  have  a  great  taste  for  it ;  but  for  my 
part  I've  always  thought  for  a  man  that  it  was  a 
great  wastery  of  time." 

"  No  when  it's  the  best  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Glen, 
in  her  superior  knowledge.  "I  wouldna  say 
for  the  young  ladies'  bits  of  drawings  ;  but  when 
it's  the  right  kind,  there's  nothing  I  ken  that 
brings  in  more  money."  Rob's  mother  felt  just- 
ly that  this  was  the  true  test.  "There's  thou- 
sands on  thousands  o'  pounds  to  be  made  by  it ; 
but  it  wants  a  real  genius,  and  that's  just  what 
Rob  has  shown." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  her  listener  again.  Not- 
withstanding a  natural  undercurrent  of  scorn, 
she  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  so  posi- 
tive an  assertion.  Had  Jessie  and  Bessie  shown 
real  genius?  There  was  something  deeply  im- 
pressive, even  though  she  scarcely  believed  in  it, 
in  a  thing  by  which  thousands  and  thousands 
could  be  made. 

"I  must  look  out  the  girls'  sketches  to-mor- 
row," she  said,  "and  see  what  your  son  thinks 
of  them.  It  must  be  a  great  comfort  for  you, 
Mrs.  Glen,  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
follow  one  thing,  to  find  he  has  a  good  prospect 
in  another.  It's  not  often  a  young  man  has  that 
luck  when  he  gives  up  what  he's  been  brought  up 
to.  But  now  I  must  bid  you  good-day,  for  this  is 
our  nearest  road  ;  and  I  hope  you'll  let  me  hear 
when  anything  happens."  "The  woman's  daft," 
Mrs.  Cupar  said,  as  she  went  on.  "She  thinks 
because  Sir  Ludovic,  poor  old  frail  gentleman, 
gripped  Rob's  arm,  finding  him  the  foremost, 
that  he's  going  to  give  her  son  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet Leslie! — that  thinks  herself  of  a  different 
kind  of  flesh  and  blood  from  the  like  of  you ; 
and  I  would  think  myself  sore  brought  down  in 
the  world  if  I  had  to  give  one  o'  you  to  Rob 
Glen!" 

"Well,  mamma,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "he 
is  what  the  maids  call  a  bonnie  lad."  "And 
very  like  a  gentleman,"  said  the  other.  They 
both  gave  a  glance  behind  them  as  they  spoke, 
not  at  all  unwilling,  if  truth  were  told,  to  be  over- 
taken by  Rob  Glen. 

"Jessie,  Jessie,  how  often  must  I  tell  you  not 
to  be  vulgar?  There  is  nothing  so  vulgar  as 
that  broad  Scotch,"  cried  the  genteel  farmer's 
wife.  She  was  more  horrified  than  Sir  Ludovic 
was  with  Margaret's  idioms  and  Fifish  confusion 
of  grammar ;  but  the  girls  were  not  nearly*  so  de- 
cided as  to  the  folly  of  Mrs.  Glen.  They  thought 
there  was  something  to  say  on  the  other  side. 
Margaret  Leslie  had  no  education ;  she  had  nev- 
er been  out  of  that  old  crow's-nest  of  a  house. 
She  had  never  had  masters  for  anything,  or  seen 
the  world.  Family  was  not  everything,  nor 
money  either ;  and  if  there  was  a  nice-looking, 
handsome,  well-educated  young  man  who  did 
not  mind  her  want  of  education —  Mrs.  Cupar 
thought  her  own  girls  were  almost  as  daft  as 
Mrs.  Glen. 

But  there  was  another  humble  pedestrian  com- 
ing after  them,  who  was  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  girls.  Jeanie  had  seen  Mrs.  Glen  and  her 
son  from  a  distance,  but  had  not  been  seen  by- 
Rob,  who  had  eyes  only  for  Margaret,  and,  un- 
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der  the  shade  of  her  book,  the  poor  girl  had 
watched  him,  all  unconscious  of  her  observation. 
He  had  not  been  at  church  before  since  he  re- 
turned to  his  mother's  house,  and  all  his  thoughts 
were  bent,  it  seemed  to  Jeanie,  upon  the  large, 
square,  red-lined  pew  which  held  her  master  and 
Miss  Margaret.  Even  if  Margaret  were  not 
there,  was  it  likely  that  he  would  have  greeted 
her  in  the  face  of  day — he,  a  gentleman,  and  she 
but  a  servant-lass?  Jeanie  felt  the  impossibili- 
ty of  the  connection  more  than  she  had  ever 
done  before.  She  had  seen  nothing,  indeed, 
that  was  impossible  in  it  when  she  had  gone  to 
his  uncle's  shop,  or  taken  a  Sunday  walk  with 
Rob  out  by  Glasgow  Green  and  upon  the  water- 
side. But  here  the  reality  of  the  matter  burst 
upon  her.  She  saw  him  walk  past  with  Sir  Lu- 
dovic  leaning  on  his  arm,  while  she  hung  back 
while  "the  kirk  skaaled."  She  saw  him  shake 
hands  with  Randal  Burnside.  And  she  was 
nothing  but  Bell's  helper,  a  servant -lass.  Her 
father  had  been  one  of  the  elders  who  stood  at 
the  plate  on  this  eventful  day,  and  John  Rob- 
ertson understood  the  wistful  look  his  daughter 
gave  him  when  the  service  was  over. 

"Ay,  ay,  he  saw  me  weel  enough — he  could 
not  help  seeing  me.  He  gave  me  a  little  nod  as 
he  passed,  quite  civil:  but — I  would  think  na 
mair  of  such  a  whillie-wha, "  said  John. 

"  You  must  not  ca'  names,  faither,"  said  gen- 
tle Jeanie ;  but  it  was  a  heavy  heart  which  she 
carried  along  that  same  road,  keeping  far  behind 
Mrs.  Glen  and  Mrs.  Cupar  and  the  young  ladies. 
It  was  no  wonder  to  Jeanie,  nor  had  she  any 
doubt  about  Sir  Ludovic.  Who  would  not  be 
glad  of  such  a  lad  as  Rob  ?  She  was  not  angry 
with  Margaret,  nor  even  with  Rob  himself,  for 
that  matter.  It  was  her  own  fault  ever  to  think 
that  she  was  his  equal.  What  was  he  but  a  lad- 
die, that  did  not  know  his  own  mind,  when  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  her  that  ought  to  have 
known  better  ?  She  was  younger  than  he  was, 
yet  she  ought  to  have  known  better.  He  was 
not  a  whillie-wha,  as  her  father  said,  but  only 
too  tender-hearted,  liking  to  please  those  he  was 
with.  Only  this  could  ever  have  made  him 
waste  so  much  of  his  time  and  kindness  upon 
John  Robertson's  daughter — a  servant-lass — he 
that,  at  the  least,  would  be  "  a  placed  minister ! " 
At  last  Jeanie  saw  clearly  the  absurdity  of  the 
thought. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SIR  LUDOVIC  was  "none  the  worse"  of  his 
stumble,  and  next  day  all  things  went  on  as  be- 
fore. Rob  Glen  was  one  of  the  first  who  came 
to  inquire,  and  he  was  asked  to  go  up  -  stairs, 
and  was  thanked  for  his  aid  with  all  ceremony, 
yet  kindness,  Margaret  standing  by,  beaming 
upon  him,  beaming  with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 
Rob,  she  felt,  was  her  friend  much  more  than 
her  father's,  and  she  was  grateful  to  him  for  his 
succor  of  her  father,  and  grateful  to  Sir  Ludovic 
for  accepting  the  service.  She  stood  by  and 
smiled  upon  the  young  man.  "I  am  very 
thankful  too,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Glen,"  and  the 
look  in  Rob's  eyes  made  her  blush.  She  had 
always  been  given  to  blushing ;  but  Margaret 
blushed  more  than  ever  now,  in  the  vague  ex- 
citement of  thought  and  feeling  which  these  last 


weeks  had  revived  in  her.  They  had  been  spent 
almost  in  Rob's  constant  companionship,  so  long 
had  the  sketching  lasted ;  and  the  two  had  been 
for  hours  together,  alone,  in  close  proximity, 
with  unlimited  opportunities  of  conversation. 
He  had  told  her  a  great  deal  about  himself,  and 
she  had  revealed  to  him  all  the  corners  of  her 
innocent  memory.  They  had  become  again  as 
closely  united  as  when  little  Margaret  sat  by  the 
big  boy,  with  her  little  feet  dabbling  in  the  wa- 
ter, spoiling  his  fishing,  but  filling  him  with  vague 
delight. 

He  had  indulged  in  various  other  loves  since 
then  ;  but,  after  all,  when  you  came  to  look  back 
upon  it,  was  not  little  Margaret  his  first  love  ? 
lie  got  her  to  go  with  him  one  day  to  the  burn, 
which  they  had  haunted  as  children,  and  told 
her  he  meant  to  make  a  picture  of  it.  This  was 
just  the  spot,  he  said.  It  was  nothing  but  a  bit 
of  grassy  bank,  a  ragged  willow  dipping  into  the 
brook,  a  great  old  hawthorn-bush  upon  the  slope. 
"You  used  to  be  so  fond  of  the  white  hawthorn  " 
("And  so  I  am  still,"  Margaret  said),  "  and  here 
was  where  you  sat  with  the  clear  water  running 
over  your  little  feet.  I  think  I  can  see  them 
now."  Margaret  grew  crimson,  but  that  was 
an  effect  so  easily  produced ;  and  she  too  thought 
she  could  remember  sitting  on  these  summer  af- 
ternoons, with  the  soft  ripple,  like  warm  silk, 
playing  over  her  feet,  and  the  scent  of  the  haw- 
thorn (we  do  not  call  it  May  in  Fife)  filling  the 
air,  and  flies  and  little  fishes  dimpling  the  sur- 
face of  the  pool.  "I  will  paint  a  picture  of  it," 
said  Rob ;  and  the  idea  pleased  her.  Thus  the 
days  went  on ;  they  were  shorter  than  any  days 
had  ever  been  before  to  Margaret,  full  of  interest, 
full  of  pleasure.  An  atmosphere  of  soft  flattery, 
praise,  too  delicate  to  be  put  into  words,  a  kind 
of  unspoken  worship,  surrounded  her.  She  was 
amused,  she  was  occupied,  she  was  made  happy. 
And  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  ask  herself  the 
reason  of  this  vague  but  delightful  exhilaration. 
She  felt  it  like  an  atmosphere  all  round  her,  but 
did  not  ask  herself,  and  did  not  know  what  it 
was. 

And  perhaps  with  this  round  of  pleasant  occu- 
pation going  on  outside,  she  was  not  quite  so 
much  with  her  father,  or  so  ready  to  note  his 
ways  as  she  had  been.  On  the  Monday  evening, 
Rob,  by  special  invitation,  dined  with  them,  and 
exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  to  amuse  Sir  Lu- 
dovic ;  and  after  this  beginning  he  came  often. 
He  did  amuse  Sir  Ludovic,  sometimes  by  his 
knowledge,  sometimes  by  his  ignorance ;  by  the 
clever  things  he  would  say,  and  the  foolish  things 
he  would  say — the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

"Let  your  friend  come  to  dinner,"  the  old 
man  would  say,  with  a  smile.  "  John,  you  will 
put  a  plate  for  Mr.  Glen."  And  so  it  came  about 
that  for  a  whole  week  Rob  shared  their  meal  ev- 
ery evening.  When  Sir  Ludovic  got  drowsy  (as 
it  is  so  natural  to  do  after  dinner,  for  every  one, 
not  only  for  old  men),  the  two  young  people 
would  steal  away  into  the  West  Chamber  and 
watch  the  sun  setting,  which  also  was  a  danger- 
ous amusement.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  poor  little 
unprotected  Margaret  was  in  a  bad  way. 

During  all  this  time,  the  old  servants  of  the 
house  watched  their  master  very  closely.  Even 
Bell  had  to  give  up  the  consideration  of  Mar- 
garet and  devote  herself  to  Sir  Ludovic.  And 
they  saw  many  signs  and  tokens  that  they  did 
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not  like,  and  had  many  consultations  whether 
Mr.  Leslie  or  "  the  ladies  "  should  be  sent  for. 
The  ladies  seemed  the  most  natural,  for  the 
voung  master  was  known  to  have  his  business 
to  attend  to,  and  his  family;  but  Bell  "could 
not  bide"  calling  for  the  ladies  before  their 
time.  And  Sir  Ludovic  was  just  in  his  ordinar ; 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  failing,  but 
that  was  natural:  nothing  that  anybody  could 
take  notice  of.  It  was  well  to  have  Rob  Glen  at 
night,  for  that  amused  him ;  and  when  the  Min- 
ister called,  bringing  his  son  to  be  re-presented 
to  his  old  friend,  they  were  glad,  for  Sir  Ludovic 
was  interested.  When  Dr.  Burnside  went  away, 
he  stopped  at  the  door  expressly  to  tell  Bell 
how  glad  he  was  to  see  the  old  gentleman  look 
so  well. 

"He's  taking  out  a  new  lease,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. 

"  Eh  me,"  Bell  said,  looking  after  him,  "  how 
little  sense  it  takes  to  make  a  minister!"  But 
this  was  an  utterance  of  hasty  temper,  for  she 
had  in  reality  an  exalted  respect  for  Dr.  Burn- 
side,  both  as  minister  and  as  man. 

But  it  fell  upon  the  house  like  a  bomb-shell, 
when  suddenly  one  morning,  after  being  unusu- 
ally well  the  night  before,  Sir  Ludovic  declined 
to  get  out  of  bed.  No,  he  said,  he  was  not  ill, 
he  was  quite  comfortable ;  but  he  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  get  up.  Old  John,  upon  whose  im- 
agination this  had  an  effect  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  apparent  importance  as  an  incident, 
begged  and  entreated  almost  with  tears,  and, 
finding  his  own  remonstrances  ineffectual,  went 
to  get  Bell.  . 

*'  I  canna  stand  it,"  the  old  man  said.  "  Get 
you  him  out  of  his  bed,  Bell.  Pit  it  to  me  ony 
other  way,  and  I'll  bear  it ;  but  to  see  him  lie 
yonder  smiling,  and  think  of  a'  that's  to  come!" 

Bell  put  on  a  clean  apron  and  went  up-stairs. 

"Sir  Ludovic,"  she  said,  "you're  no  going 
to  bide  there  as  if  you  were  ill,  and  frighten  my 
auld  man  out  of  his  wits.  Ye  ken,  John,  he's  a 
dour  body  on  the  outside,  but  within  there's  no 
a  baby  has  a  softer  heart ;  and  he  canna  bide  to 
see  you  in  your  bed — nor  me  either ! "  cried  the 
old  woman,  suddenly,  putting  up  her  hands  to 
her  face. 

Sir  Ludovic  lay  quite  placid,  with  his  white 
head  upon  the  white  pillows,  his  fine  dark  eyes 
full  of  light,  and  smiling.  It  was  enough,  Bell 
thought,  to  break  the  heart  of  a  stone. 

"And  why  should  I  get  up  when  I  am  com- 
fortable here?"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  "my  good 
Bell.  You've  ruled  over  me  so  long  that  you 
think  I  am  never  to  have  a  will  of  my  own ; 
and,  indeed,  if  I  do  not  show  a  spark  of  resolu- 
tion now,  when  am  I  to  show  it  ?"  he  said,  with 
a  soft  laugh.  "  There  is  but  little  time." 

On  this  John  made  an  inarticulate  outburst, 
something  between  a  sob  and  a  groan — a  roar 
of  grief  and  impatience  such  as  an  animal  in  ex- 
tremity might  have  uttered.  He  had  stolen  up 
behind  his  wife,  not  able  to  keep  away  from  his 
old  master.  Bell  had  long  been  her  husband's 
interpreter  when  words  failed  him.  She  dried 
her  eyes  with  her  apron,  and  turned  again  to  the 
bedside. 

"Sir  Ludovic,"  she  said,  solemnly,  "he  says 
you'll  break  his  heart." 

"My  good  friend,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
humorous  twitch  about  his  mouth,  "let  us  be 


honest.  It  must  come  some  time,  why  shouldn't 
it  come  now  ?  I've  been  trying,  like  the  rest  of 
you,  to  push  it  off,  and  pretend  I  did  not  know. 
Come,  you  are  not  so  young  yourself,  to  be  fright- 
ened.  It  must  come,  sooner  or  later.  What  is 
the  use  of  being  uncomfortable,  trying  to  keep 
it  at  arm's-length  ?  I'm  very  well  here.  I  am 
quite  at  my  ease.  Let  us  go  through  with  it," 
said  Sir  Ludovic,  with  a  sparkle  in  his  eye. 

"You're  speaking  Hebrew-Greek  to  me,  Sir 
Ludovic.  I  canna  tell  no  more  than  the  babe 
unborn  what  you're  going  through  with,"  cried 
Bell ;  and  when  she  had  said  this  she  threw  her 
apron  over  her  head  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"Well,  this  is  a  cheerful  beginning,"  said  Sir 
Ludovic.  "  Call  ye  this  backing  of  your  friends  ? 
Go  away,  you  two  old  fools,  and  send  me  my 
little  Peggy ;  and  none  of  your  wailing  to  her, 
Bell.  Leave  the  little  thing  at  peace  as  long  as 
that  may  be." 

"I  hope  I  ken  my  duty  to  Miss  Margret," 
said  Bell,  with  an  air  of  offence,  which  was  the 
easiest  to  put  on  in  the  circumstances.  She  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room  with  hasty  steps,  keeping 
up  this  little  fiction,  and  met  Margaret  coming 
down-stairs,  fresh  as  the  morning,  in  her  light 
dress,  with  her  shining  hair.  "You're  to  go  to 
your  papa,  Miss  Margret,"  said  Bell,  "in  his  ain 
room:  where  you'll  find  him  in  his  bed — " 

"He's  not  ill,  Bell?"  cried  Margaret,  with 
quick  anxiety. 

"111!  He's  just  as  obstinate  and  as  ill-willy 
as  the  mule  in  the  Scriptures,"  cried  Bell,  dart- 
ing down  the  winding  stair.  She  could  not  bear 
it  any  more  than  John.  Margaret,  standing  on 
the  spiral  steps,  an  apparition  of  brightness,  ev- 
erything about  her 

"  Drawn 
From  morning  and  the  cheerful  dawn ;" 

her  countenance  all  smiling,  her  eyes  as  soft  and 
as  happy  as  the  morning  light — Bell  could  not 
see  her  for  tears.  She  seemed  to  see  the  crape 
and  blackness  which  so  soon  would  envelop  them 
all,  and  the  deeper  darkness  of  the  world,  in 
which  this  young  creature  would  soon  have  no 
natural  home.  "No  another  moment  to  think 
upon  it,"  Bell  said  to  herself;  "no  a  moment. 
The  ladies  maun  come  now." 

Margaret,  surprised,  went  through  the  long 
room  in  which,  by  this  hour,  her  father's  chair 
was  always  occupied,  but  felt  no  superstitions 
presentiment  at  seeing  it  desolate.  Sir  Ludo- 
vic's  rooms — there  were  two  of  them,  a  larger 
and  a  smaller — opened  off  from  the  long  room. 
He  had  taken,  quite  lately,  as  his  bedchamber, 
the  smaller  room  of  the  two,  an  octagon-shaped 
and  panelled  room,  as  being  the  warmest  and 
most  bright ;  and  there  he  was  lying,  smiling  as 
when  Bell  saw  him  first,  with  the  morning  light 
upon  his  face. 

"You  sent  for  me,  papa,"  said  Margaret. 
"Are  you  ill  that  you  are  in  bed ?  I  have  nev- 
er seen  you  in  bed  before." 

"Remember  that,  then,  my  Peggy,  as  a  proof 
of  the  comfortable  life  I  have  had,  though  I  am 
so  old.  No,  not  ill,  but  very  comfortable.  Why 
should  I  get  up  and  give  myself  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  when  I  am  so  comfortable  here  ?" 

"  Indeed,  if  you  are  so  very  comfortable — " 
said  Margaret,  a  little  bewildered:  "it  must  be 
only  laziness,  papa;"  and  she  laughed,  but  stop- 
ped in  the  middle  of  her  laugh,  and  grew  serious, 
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she  could  not  tell  why.  "  But  it  is  very  lazy  of 
you,"  she  said.  "I  never  heard  of  any  one  who 
was  quite  well  staying  in  bed  because  it  was 
comfortable." 

"No?  But  then  there  are  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  my  Peggy,  and  I  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  me.  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter  for 
me.  Bring  your  writing  things  here,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  to  say." 

She  met  John  in  the  long  room,  coming  in 
with  various  articles,  as  if  to  provision  a  place 
which  Avas  about  to  be  besieged.  He  had  some 
wood  under  his  arm  to  light  a  fire,  and  a  tray 
with  cups  and  glasses,  and  a  hot-water  bottle 
(called  in  Scotland  a  "pig") ;  and  there  was  an 
air  of  excitement  about  him,  suppressed  and  som- 
bre, which  struck  Margaret  with  vague  alarm. 
"  Why  are  you  taking  in  all  these  things?"  she 
said ;  "he  did  not  say  he  was  cold." 

"If  he  doesn't  want  them  the  day,  he  may 
want  them  the  morn,"  said  John. 

"  The  morn !  he  is  not  going  to  lie  in  bed  al- 
ways because  it  is  comfortable ;  that  would  be 
too  absurd,"  said  Margaret.  "What  is  it? 
There  is  not  going  to  be  —  anything  done  to 
papa ? — any — operation  ?  What  is  it  ?  You  look 
as  if  there  was — something  coming — " 

"I  have  my  work  to  do,"  said  John,  hastily 
turning  away.  ' '  I've  nae  time  to  say  ay  and  no 
to  little  misses  that  canna  understand." 

"Oh,  John,  what  an  old  bear  you  are!"  said 
Margaret.  He  made  her  uneasy.  It  seemed  as 
if  something  must  have  happened  during  the 
night.  Was  her  father,  perhaps,  going  to  have  a 
leg  off,  or  an  arm  ?  She  knew  this  was  nonsense ; 
but  John's  paraphernalia  and  his  face  both  looked 
so.  She  went  to  the  West  Chamber,  where  all 
her  special  possessions  were,  and  got  her  little 
writing-case,  which  one  of  her  sisters  had  given 
her.  Last  night  before  she  went  to  bed  she  had 
set  up  a  little  drawing  she  had  done,  and  which 
she  thought  was  more  successful  than  any  hith- 
erto attempted.  She  had  set  it  up  so  that  she 
might  see  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  to 
judge  how  it  bore  the  light  of  day.  And  on  the 
table  was  Rob's  block  with  the  sketch  he  had  made 
of  Sir  Ludovic  in  his  chair.  He  was  to  come 
again  that  very  day,  with  her  father's  consent, 
to  go  on  with  it.  All  this  looked  somehow,  she 
could  not  tell  how,  a  long  way  off  to  Margaret, 
as  if  something  had  happened  to  set  these  simple 
plans  aside.  She  felt,  in  the  jargon  of  her  new 
art,  as  if  the  foreground  had  suddenly  grown  into 
such  importance  that  all  that  was  behind  it  was 
thrown  miles  back.  It  was  very  strange;  and 
yet  nothing  had  happened,  only  her  father  was 
lazy,  and  had  not  got  out  of  bed. 

"Who  is  it  for?  And  am  I  to  write  from 
myself,  papa,  or  am  I  to  write  for  you  ?"  she  said, 
sitting  down  at  the  bedside  and  opening  her 
writing-case.  He  paused,  and  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment  before  he  spoke. 

"It  is  to  your  sisters,  to  Jean  and  Grace,  my 
little  Peggy." 

"To  Jean  and  Grace!" 

"  To  ask  them,  if  it  is  quite  convenient,  to 
come  here  now,  instead  of  waiting  till  Septem- 
ber, according  to  their  general  custom — " 

"Oh,  papa!"  cried  Margaret,  suddenly  real- 
izing the  change  that  was  coming  in  her  life ; 
the  sketches  and  the  drawing -lessons,  and  the 
talks,  and  the  confidences,  and  Rob  Glen  him- 


self—  What  would  Jean  and  Grace  say  to  Rob  ? 
She  felt  as  if  in  a  moment  all  her  little  structure 
of  amusement  and  pleasure  was  falling  to  pieces. 
She  closed  her  writing-case  again  with  a  gesture 
of  despair.  "Oh,  papa,  is  not  September  soon 
enough  ?  I  don't  want  them  here  now.  In — 
the  summer,"  said  Margaret,  hastily,  blushing  for 
herself  at  the  little  subtle  subterfuge  to  which 
she  was  resorting  to  conceal  her  real  terror — 
"in  the  summer  there  is  always  something — I 
mean  so  many  things  to  do." 

"Yes,"  her  father  said,  with  a  smile;  "and 
for  some  of  us,  my  little  girl,  things  we  shall 
never  do  again." 

She  did  not  realize  the  meaning  of  this,  and 
perhaps  Margaret  may  be  pardoned  if,  not  know- 
ing the  sadder  circumstances  involved,  her  mind 
was  for  the  moment  absorbed  in  her  own  disap- 
pointment and  confusion ;  the  sudden  sense  of 
arrest  and  stoppage  in  all  her  pleasant  ways 
which  overwhelmed  her.  "Why  do  you  want 
them,  papa?"  she  went  on  ;  " am  I  not" enough  ? 
You  used  to  say  you  liked  me  best.  You  used 
to  say,  just  you  and  me,  you  and  me,  got  on  best 
in  the  old  house. " 

"And  so  I  would  say  still,"  said  the  old  man, 
"my  little  Peggy,  my  bonnie  Peggy !  Yes,  it  is 
enough  to  have  you  and  me.  (I  forgive  you  the 
grammar. )  But  however  selfish  I  might  be  were 
there  only  myself  to  think  of,  I  must  think  now 
of  you,  my  little  girl." 

"And  what  is  about  me?"  cried  Margaret; 
"  if  you  think  I  want  Jean  and  Grace,  papa, 
what  will  they  do  but  find  fault  ?  They  are  nev- 
er satisfied  with  anything  we  do.  They  find 
fault  with  everybody.  They  say  John  is  stu- 
pid— " 

"And  so  he  is,  a  doited  old  body — and,  my 
Peggy,  sometimes  very  far  from  civil  to  you." 

"Old  John,  papa?  To  me?  He  is  as  fond 
of  me  as  if  I  were  his  own.  When  he  scolds, 
I  don't  pay  any  attention,  any  more  than  when 
you  scold." 

Sir  Ludovic  laughed. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  way  of  telling  me  how  little 
authority  I  have,"  he  said. 

"Papa!"  cried  Margaret,  impatiently,  "you 
know  very  well  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  I 
would  not  vex  you,  not  for  the  world — never  you 
— and  not  even  John.  I  cannot  bear  him  to  be 
called  names,  and  everything  found  fault  with. 
There's  not  this  and  there's  not  that ;  no  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  the  bedrooms  are  not  big  enough, 
and  me  not  well  enough  dressed." 

"  Perhaps  they  are  right  there,  my  Peggy.  I 
fear  you  are  dressed  anyhow,  though  I  see  no- 
body that  looks  so  well. " 

"Then  why  must  they  come  before  Septem- 
ber?" said  Margaret.  "Let  them  come,  papa, 
at  their  own  time." 

He  laughed  a  little,  lying  there  upon  the  white 
pillow,  with  a  delicate  hue  of  life  in  his  old  cheek, 
and  all  the  vigor  of  twenty  in  his  dark  eyes.  He 
did  not  look  as  if  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  him.  He  only  looked  comfortable,  luxuri- 
ously comfortable,  that  was  all.  She  laughed, 
too,  as  she  looked  at  him.  "  How  lazy  you  are, 
papa!"  she  said;  "do  you  think  it  is  right? 
What  would  Bell  say  to  me  if  I  did  not  get  up  ? 
You  look  so  comfortable — and  so  happy." 

"Yes,  very  comfortable,"  he  said;  but  the 
laugh  went  off  his  face.  "  My  Peggy,"  he  went 
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on,  with  sudden  gravity,  "don't  ask  any  ques- 
tions, but  write  to  your  sisters.  Say  I  wish  them 
to  come,  and  to  come  now.  No  more,  my  dear, 
no  more.  I  am  not  joking.  Say  I  will  look  for 
them  as  soon  as  they  can  get  here." 

She  opened  her  writing-book  again,  and  got 
her  paper,  and  began  to  write.  When  he  took 
this  tone,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
obey.  But  when  she  had  written  a  few  lines, 
Margaret  stopped  suddenly  with  a  little  start,  as 
if  all  at  once  overtaken  by  a  sense  of  the  mean- 
ing of  what  she  was  doing.  "Papa,"  she  cried, 
the  color  leaving  her  face,  two  big  tears  starting 
into  her  eyes,  "you  are  hiding  something  from 
me  :  you  are  ill ! " 

"  No,  no,"  he  said — "  no,  I  am  not  at  all  ill ; 
but,  my  Peggy,  one  never  knows  what  may  be 
going  to  happen,  and  I  want  to  have  your  sisters 
here." 

"Oh,"  cried  Margaret,  throwing  away  her 
book,  "  let  them  stay  away — let  them  stay  away ! 
I  want  you  all  to  myself.  I  can  take  care  of  you 
better  than  they  can.  Papa,  I  know  you  are  ill, 
though  you  will  not  own  it." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  more  feebly.  "  Run  away 
and  play,  my  little  girl.  I  am — tired,  just  a  trifle 
tired  :  and  come  back  in  half  an  hour,  in  half  an 
hour,  before  post-time." 

"Here's  a  cordial  to  ye,  Sir  Ludovic,"  said 
John,  and  he  made  an  imperative  sign  to  his 
young  mistress.  "Let  him  be — let  him  be !  he's 
no  weel  enough  to  be  teased  about  anything,"  he 
whispered  in  her  ear. 

Margaret  stood  gazing  at  her  father  for  a 
moment  thunderstruck.  Then  she  snatched  up 
the  letter  she  had  begun,  and  rushed  rapidly, 
yet  on  noiseless  feet,  out  of  the  room.  Oh,  old 
John  was  cruel !  Would  she  do  anything  to 
tease  her  father?  And,  oh!  he  was  cruel  not 
to  tell  her — to  wish  for  Jean  and  Grroe,  and  to 
hide  it  from  her.  She  went  down-stairs  like  the 
wind,  her  feet  scarcely  touching  the  steps,  mak- 
ing a  brightness  in  the  dim  light  of  the  stair,  and 
a  movement  in  the  stillness,  to  go  to  Bell,  her 
referee  in  everything,  and  to  ask  what  it  meant. 
"Oh,  Bell,  what  does  it  mean?"  was  on  her 
lips ;  when  suddenly,  through  the  open  door, 
Margaret  saw  two  figures  approaching,  and  stop- 
ped short.  They  were  young  men  both,  both 
pleasant  to  behold ;  but  even  at  that  agitated 
moment,  and  in  the  suddenness  of  the  appari- 
tion, the  girl  observed  the  difference  between 
them  without  knowing  that  she  observed  it. 
The  difference  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  Rob, 
on  whose  behalf  all  her  prepossessions  were  en- 
gaged ;  and  this  gave  her  a  faint  pang,  the  cause 
of  which  she  was  at  the  moment  quite  uncon- 
scious of.  "  Oh ! "  she  cried,  not  able  to  restrain 
her  little  outcry  of  trouble,  as  she  met  their  sur- 
prised and  questioning  looks — "oh,  papa  is  ill ; 
I  think  he  is  very  ill ;  and  I  don't  know  what  to 
do." 

The  second  of  the  visitors  was  Randal  Burn- 
side,  who  had  met  Rob  Glen  at  the  door ;  and 
it  was  he  who  answered  first,  eagerly,  "I  pass- 
ed Dr.  Hume's  carriage  on  the  road,  at  a  cottage 
'door.  Shall  I  go  back  and  tell  him  to  come 
here  ?" 

"Oh,  will  you?" cried  Margaret,  two  big  tears 
trembling  out  with  a  great  plash,  like  big  rain- 
drops, from  her  anxious  eyes.     "  Oh,  will  you  ? 
That  is  what  I  want  most." 
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He  did  not  stop  to  tell  his  errand,  or  to  receive 
any  greeting  or  acknowledgment,  but  turned, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  sped  away.  Rob 
had  said  nothing ;  he  only  stood  gazing  at  her 
wistfully,  and  took  her  hand  when  the  other  was 
gone.  "I  see  what  is  the  matter," he  said,  ten- 
derly; "is  there  anything  new?  is  there  any 
cause  for  fear  ?" 

In  her  excitement,  Margaret  was  not  like  her- 
self. The  touch  and  the  tone  of  tenderness 
seemed  to  go  through  her  with  a  strange,  almost 
guilty,  sense  of  consolation  ;  and  yet  she  was 
angry  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  gone  to  serve 
her  practically.  She  drew  her  hand  away,  fright- 
ened, angry,  yet  not  displeased.  "  Why  did  you 
let  him  go  ?"  she  cried,  with  a  reproach  that  said 
more  than  confession. 

Rob's  face  brightened  and  glowed  all  over. 
"I  wanted  to  stay  with  you  and  comfort  you," 
he  said ;  "  I  can  think  of  no  one  else  when  you 
are  in  trouble.  Come  in  and  rest,  and  tell  me 
what  it  is.  You  must  not  overdo  yourself.  You 
must  not  suffer.  I  want  to  take  care  of  you!" 

"Oh,  what  is  about  me?"  said  Margaret. 
But  she  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
went  with  him  up  to  the  West  Chamber  to  tell 
him  how  it  all  was. 


.CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MRS.  BELLINGHAM  and  Miss  Leslie  arrived 
as  soon  as  convenient  trains  could  bring  them. 
The  summons  which  Margaret  wrote  later  that 
day,  taking  down  her  father's  message  from  his 
lips,  was  not  instant,  though  as  decided  as  he 
could  make  it  without  too  much  alarming  the 
girl,  whose  nerves  were  shaken,  and  who  sat  and 
gazed  at  him  with  a  wistful  countenance,  large- 
eyed  and  dismal,  watching  every  look.  When 
he  spoke  to  her,  her  eyes  filled,  and  she  did  not 
seem  able  to  keep  that  anxious  gaze  from  his 
face.  But  the  doctor,  when  he  came,  was  more 
consoling  than  alarming.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  frightened  about,  he  said,  scolding  Margaret, 
paternally.  And  by  degrees  the  household  calm- 
ed down  and  accepted  the  new  state  of  affairs, 
and  began  to  think  it  natural  that  Sir  Ludovic 
should  have  taken  to  his  bed.  His  son  came 
and  paid  him  a  visit  from  Edinburgh,  staying  a 
single  night,  and  sitting  for  a  solemn  hour  or 
two  by  his  father's  bedside,  though  he  did  not 
say  much.  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  written  to  daily  with  news  of  his  father's  state, 
though  he  could  find  so  little  to  say  to  him. 
But  the  visit  of  Mr.  Leslie  was  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  "the  ladies,"  to  which  every- 
body looked  forward  with  excitement.  They 
arrived  in  the  afternoon,  having  slept  in  Edin- 
burgh the  previous  night.  Just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment they  arrived,  at  the  hour  which  is  most 
proper  for  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  at  a  country 
house,  leaving  just  time  enough  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. And  they  came  in  with  a  rustle  of  silk 
into  Sir  Ludovic's  octagon  room,  where  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  them,  and  gave  him  each 
a  delicate  kiss,  filling  the  place  with  delicate 
odors. 

"I  hope  you  are  a  little  better,  dear  papa," 
Grace  said  ;  and  Mrs.  Jean,  who  was  large  and 
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round,  and  scarcely  could  pass  between  the  bed 
and  the  wall,  cried  out  cheerily  that  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  her  mind  to  see  him  looking  so  well. 

"I  never  should  have  found  out  he  was  ill  at 
all,  if  I  had  not  been  told,"  Mrs.  Bellingham 
said,  whose  voice  was  pitched  higher  than  that 
of  the  others.  Sir  Ludovic  greeted  them  kind- 
ly, and  allowed  them  to  put  their  faces  against 
his  for  a  moment  without  disturbing  himself. 

"Yes,  I  told  you — I  am  very  comfortable," 
he  said  to  Margaret,  who  stood  behind,  very  ea- 
ger to  see  what  impression  her  father's  appear- 
ance would  make  on  her  sisters.  She  was  very 
happy,  poor  child,  to  hear  those  cheerful  words 
from  Mrs.  Bellingham's  high-pitched  voice. 

"  Well,  papa,  now  we  have  seen  you,  and  I 
feel  quite  happy  about  you,  we  will  go  and  make 
ourselves  comfortable  too,"  said  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham.  "I  hope  you  have  a  cup  of  tea  for  us, 
Margaret,  after  our  journey?  and  you  must 
come  and  pour  it  out,  for  I  want  to  look  at  you. 
Papa  will  spare  you  a  little.  John  is  waiting  in 
the  next  room,  I  see." 

"John  will  do  very  well,"  said  Sir  Ludovic  ; 
' '  don't  derange  yourselves,  my  dears,  from  your 
usual  habits  for  me." 

"  I  assure  you,  dear  papa,"  said  Grace,  "  I  do 
not  care  at  all  for  being  put  out  of  my  usual 
habits.  I  will  stay  with  you.  What  is  there  in 
comparison  with  a  dear  father's  wishes?  You 
go,  dearest  Jean ;  I  am  sure  you  want  some  tea, 
and  I  will  stay  with  dear  papa.  I  can  see  in  his 
eyes,"  she  added,  in  an  audible  undertone,  push- 
ing her  sister  gently  toward  the  door,  "that  he 
wishes  me  to  stay." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  "you  must  not 
begin  your  self-sacrifices  as  soon  as  you  enter 
the  house.  I  am  looking  quite  well,  as  you  both 
say.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  have 
your  tea  in  peace.  My  eyes  are  very  deceitful 
if  they  say  anything  about  it  except  what  I  have 
said.  Go,  and  make  yourselves  quite  comforta- 
ble." 

' '  Come,  come,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham.  "  This 
is  just  your  usual  nonsense ;  of  course  papa  likes 
his  old  John,  whom  he  can  order  about  as  he 
pleases,  better  than  you  in  that  old  silk  that 
makes  such  a  noise.  We  shall  come  and  sit 
with  papa  after  dinner;  good-bye  for  the  mo- 
ment, "she  said,  kissing  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 
Sir  Ludovic  laughed  to  himself  softly  as  they 
disappeared.  They  came  back  every  year  with 
all  their  little  peculiarities  unchanged,  all  their 
little  vanities  and  minauderies — Grace  self-sacri- 
ficing, Jean  sensible.  They  were  so  little  like 
his  children  that  he  could  laugh  at  their  foibles 
without  any  harshness,  but  without  any  pain. 
The  constant  reappearance  of  these  two  ladies, 
always  falling  into  their  little  genteel  comedy 
as  they  entered  the  room,  exactly  at  the  point 
where,  on  the  previous  year,  they  left  it  off,  made 
the  interval  of  time  appear  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  John,  who  was  coming  in  with  one  of  the 
many  additional  adjuncts  to  comfort  which  he 
was  always  bringing,  caught  the  sound  of  the 
laugh.  John  did  not  know  if  he  approved  of  a 
laugh  from  a  dying  man,  but  he  could  not  help 
joining  in  with  a  faint  chuckle. 

"  The  ladies,  Sir  Ludovic,  are  aye  just  the 
same,  a'  their  little  ways,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile  Margaret  followed  them  in  a  little 
nutter  of  excitement.  She  had  not  wanted  them 


to  come ;  but  now  that  they  were  here,  the  nov- 
elty was  always  agreeable,  and  she  had  been 
grateful  to  them  for  thinking  so  well  of  Sir 
Ludovic's  looks,  which  by  dint  of  anxiety  and 
watching  she  had  ceased  to  be  satisfied  with. 
Bell,  who  knew  the  ways  and  the  wants  of  the 
ladies,  had  sent  up  tea  to  the  West  Chamber, 
whither  they  went,  giving  a  sensation  of  compa- 
ny and  fulness  to  the  quiet  old  house.  The  other 
voices  in  Earl's-hall  had  a  different  sound  ;  they 
were  lower,  softer,  with  a  little  of  the  chant  and 
modulation  which  belongs  to  Fife,  and  did  not 
make  the  air  tingle  as  Mrs.  Bellingham  did. 
Even  down -stairs  the  women  -  servants  could 
trace  the  movements  of  the  new-comers  by  the 
flow  of  what  was  chiefly  a  monologue  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  lady.  Miss  Leslie  had  no  ob- 
jection to  take  her  share ;  but  Mrs.  Bellingham 
had  most  boldness  and  most  perseverance,  and 
left  little  room  for  any  one  else.  "Hear  to  her 
lang  tongue," Bell  said;  "high  English,  and  as 
sharp  as  the  clipping  of  a  pair  of  shears."  It 
ran  on  from  Sir  Ludovic's  dressing-room,  through 
the  long  room,  which  was  so  vacant,  and  which 
Margaret  could  scarcely  go  through  without  tears. 

"I  wish  papa  would  have  been  advised  about 
this  room,  it  might  have  been  made  so  much 
more  comfortable.  A  partition  where  that  screen 
is  would  have  given  a  real  dining-room  and  li- 
brary, instead  of  this  ridiculous  long  wilderness. 
Oh,  Margaret,  why  do  you  leave  that  huge  old 
chair  standing  out  there,  to  break  one's  legs 
against  ?  It  should  be  put  back  out  of  the 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  advancing  her  hand 
to  put  aside  the  chair. 

"  Oh,  stop,  stop !  It  is  papa's  chair ;  it  must 
not  be  moved ! " 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,  it  is  papa's  chair,"  said  Mrs. 
Bellingham.  She  stood  and  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  with  her  head  on  one  side.  "  Well,  do 
you  know  it  is  touching,  this  ?  Poor  papa !  I 
remember  he  always  sat  here.  It  is  affecting, 
like  a  soldier's  sword  and  his  horse.  But,  my 
dear  little  Margaret,  my  poor  child,  you  cannot 
leave  it  always  here  blocking  up  the  way." 

"Dear  papa's  chair!"  said  Miss  Grace,  put- 
ting her  hand  caressingly  upon  it ;  and  then  she 
touched  the  back  with  her  cheek,  as  she  had 
touched  Sir  Ludovic's  face.  "Poor  dear  old 
chair!  never  again  to  be  what  it  has  been,  never 
again — " 

' '  Yes,  poor  old  thing,  I  should  not  like  to  see 
it  sent  away  to  a  lumber-room,"  said  Mrs.  Bel- 
lingham. "But  there  will  be  so  many  changes, 
that  it  is  sad  to  contemplate !  Now,  Margaret, 
tell  me  all  about  it :  how  was  he  seized  ?  You 
did  not  say  anything  about  a  fit,  and  he  does 
not  look  as  if  there  had  been  any  fit.  No  sugar 
for  me,  dear.  Were  you  with  him  when  it  hap- 
pened? or  how  did  it  come  on?  We  must 
know  all  this,  you  know,  before  we  see  the  doc- 
tor. I  shall  make  it  a  point  of  going  fully  over 
the  case  with  the  doctor.  One  knows  then  what 
we  have  to  expect,  and  how  long  a  course  it  is 
likely  to  run." 

"Jean!"  cried  Margaret,  aghast  with  grief 
and  horror;  "I  thought  you  thought  he  was 
looking  well !  You  said  you  would  not  have 
known  there  was  anything  the  matter.  You 
said — " 

"My  dear  child,  did  you  expect  me  to  tell 
him  that  I  saw  death  in  his  face  ?  Is  that  the 
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sort  of  thing,  do  you  think,  to  let  the  patient 
know?  Do  you  expect  me  to  say  to  him — 
Good  gracious,  child!  what  is  the  matter? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"You  must  pour  out  your  tea  for  yourselves," 
said  Margaret;  "I  am  going  to  papa.  Oh,  if 
you  think  he  is  so  ill,  how  can  you  sit  and  take 
your  tea?  How  can  you  sit  down  and  talk,  and 
tell  him  you  will  come  after  dinner,  as  if  it  was 
nothing?  You  cannot  mean  it!"  said  the  poor 
girl,  "you  cannot  mean  it!  Oh!  how  can  you 
tell,  that  have  seen  him  only  once?  The  doctor 
thinks  he  will  soon  be  well  again  ;  and  Ludovic 
— Ludovic  is  as  old  as  you  are — he  never  said  a 
word  to  me." 

"Ludovic  thought  you  were  too  young  to  be 
told ;  he  thought  it  was  best  for  us  to  come 
first ;  and  there  are  some  doctors  that  will  nev- 
er tell  you  the  truth.  I  don't  hold  with  that.  I 
would  not  blurt  it  out  to  the  patient  to  affect  his 
spirits,  but  I  would  tell  the  family  always.  Now, 
Margaret,  you  must  not  go  to  papa  with  that  cry- 
ing face.  Sit  down  and  compose  yourself.  He 
is  very  well ;  he  has  got  old  John.  You  don't 
suppose  that  I  am  looking  for  anything  imme- 
diate— " 

"Take  this;  it  will  do  you  good,"  said  Miss 
Leslie,  forcing  upon  Margaret  her  own  cup  of 
tea.  "  I  will  pour  out  another  for  myself." 

Margaret  put  it  away  from  her  with  out- 
stretched hands.  She  turned  from  them  with 
an  anguish  of  disgust  and  impatience  which  Jean 
and  Grace  had  done  nothing  to  deserve,  feeling 
only  the  justice  of  that  one  advice  not  to  go  to 
her  father  with  her  countenance  convulsed  with 
weeping.  But  where  could  she  go?  She  had 
been  frightened,  and  had  recovered  from  her 
fright ;  had  taken  comfort  from  what  the  doctor 
said,  and  joyful  consolation  from  the  comments 
of  her  sisters  on  the  old  man's  appearance :  but 
where  was  she  to  seek  any  comfort  now  ?  With 
her  heart  sick,  and  fluttering,  tingling,  with  the 
stroke  she  had  received  so  unexpectedly,  the 
girl  turned  to  the  window,  where  at  least  she 
could  conceal  her  "  crying  face,"  and  stood  there 
gazing  out,  seeing  nothing,  stunned  with  sudden 
misery,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do.  But  the 
intolerable  pain  into  which  she  had  been  plunged 
all  at  once  did  not  deaden  her  faculties.  Though 
her  mind  was  in  such  commotion,  she  could  not 
help  hearing  all  that  went  on  behind  her.  Jean 
and  Grace  were  quite  free  from  any  bewilder- 
ment of  pain.  They  were  glad  to  have  their 
tea  after  their  journey,  and  they  discussed  every- 
thing with  a  little  excitement  and  expectation, 
just  touched  by  solemnity.  To  be  thus  sum- 
moned to  their  father's  death-bed,  to  be  placed 
in  the  foremost  places  at  this  tragic  act  which 
was  about  to  be  accomplished,  themselves  shar- 
ing in  the  importance  of  it,  and  with  a  claim 
upon  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  world  in 
consequence,  gave  Jean  and  Grace  a  sense  of 
solemn  dignity.  When  the  heart  is  not  deeply 
affected,  and  when,  indeed,  your  connection  with 
the  dying  is,  as  it  were,  an  official  one,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  thus  advanced  in  moral  im- 
portance by  attendance  on  a  death-bed.  It  was 
Miss  Leslie  who  felt  this  most. 

"  How  sad  to  think  of  poor  dearest  papa  on 
that  bed  from  which  he  will  never  rise!"  she 
said,  shaking  her  head;  "and  when  one  re- 
members how  active  he  used  to  be!  But  we 


have  nothing  to  murmur  at.  He  has  been 
spared  to  us  for  so  many  years — ' 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Grace?"  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham.  "I  am  older  than  you  are, 
but  I  never  can  remember  a  time  when  papa  was 
active ;  and,  to  be  sure,  he  is  an  old  man,  but 
not  half  so  old  as  grandpapa,  whom  I  recollect 
quite  distinctly.  He  was  active,  if  you  like." 

"At  such  a  time,  dearest  Jean,  why  should 
we  dispute  about  words  ?  Of  course,  you  are 
right ;  I  am  always  making  mistakes,"  said  Miss 
Grace;  "but  all  the  same,  we  have  no  right  to 
complain.  Many,  many  years  we  have  had  him 
longer  than  numbers  of  people  I  could  mention. 
Indeed,  to  have  a  father  living  is  rare  at  our 
time  of  life." 

"That's  true,  at  least,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham. 
"I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  keep  on  that  dress. 
I  told  you  in  Edinburgh  that  a  silk  gown  with  a 
train  was  preposterous  to  travel  in,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  a  sick-room.  I  shall  put 
on  a  soft  merino,  that  does  not  make  any  noise. 
Merino  is  never  too  warm,  even  in  the  height  of 
summer,  at  Earl's-hall." 

"I  have  nothing  but  black,  and  I  could  not 
put  on.  black  to  hurt  poor  papa's  feelings,"  said 
Grace.  "He  would  think  we  were  getting  our 
mourning  already.  Indeed,  when  you  think  how 
long  we  will  have  to  wear  it  without  putting  it 
on  a  day  too  soon — " 

"As  if  he  would  remark  what  you  are  wear- 
ing! But  I  must  go  and  see  that  Steward  has 
unpacked.  It  is  true  there  will  be  black  enough 
before  we  are  done  with  it,  and  once  in  mourn- 
ing, I  always  say  you  never  can  tell  when  you 
may  take  it  off,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham  ;  "  but  I 
will  not  let  you  come  into  the  sick-room  in  that 
rustling  dress.  He  was  always  fidgety  at  the 
best  of  times.  He  would  not  put  up  with  it. 
There's  your  muslins,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of 
taking  cold ;  but  I  won't  have  silk,"  said  the 
elder  sister,  peremptory  and  decided. 

Miss  Leslie  came  to  Margaret,  and  put  an 
arm  round  her  where  she  stood  at  the  window, 
as  the  other  went  away. 

"Dearest  child,  you  must  not  cry  so,"  she 
said.  "  He  is  not  suffering,  you  know.  What 
a  blessing  that  there  is  no  pain,  that  he  is  com- 
fortable, as  he  says.  Dear  Jean  seems  to  be  a 
little  hard,  but  she  means  it  very  well ;  and  now 
that  we  are  here,  you  will  be  able  to  rest ;  you 
will  not  have  so  much  responsibility." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  I  want  to  rest  ?  am  I 
thinking  of  myself  ?  It  is  because  you  are  all 
wrong — you  are  mistaken.  The  doctor  did  not 
say  so.  It  is  not  true !" 

"Miss  Leslie  shook  her  head,  and  gave  a  little 
moan. 

"  Dearest  child  !"  she  said,  putting  her  cheek 
against  Margaret's  wet  and  tear-stained  cheek. 
"But  I  must  go  and  see  about  my  things  too," 
she  said.  "Steward  never  thinks  of  me  till  she 
has  done  everything  for  Jean.  I  am  very  glad 
of  that,  of  course  ;  it  is  just  what  I  like  ;  but  it 
gives  me  a  little  more  to  do.  Come  with  me, 
dear,  and  tell  me  what  to  put  on.  It  will  amuse 
you  a  little  to  see  my  things,  though  I  haven't 
got  anything  new  —  not  a  thing  all  this  year. 
You  see,  dear  Ludie  told  us  of  dearest  papa's 
uncertain  state  of  health,  and  what  was  the 
good  ?  There  is  nothing  more  provoking  than 
having  got  a  supply  of  colored  things  just  before 
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a  long  mourning.  Alas !  it  is  bad  enough  with- 
out that,"  said  Grace,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

After  they  had  made  their  toilet,  the  ladies 
dined,  and  not  without  appetite,  while  Margaret 
sat  unable  to  swallow  a  morsel,  unable  to  escape 
to  her  father's  room  for  the  tears  which  she 
could  not  suppress.  In  the  mean  time  it  was 
Bell  that  had  taken  the  place  of  watcher.  Bell's 
heart  was  heavy  too ;  but  she  exerted  herself  to 
amuse  her  patient,  to  tell  him  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  daughters'  arrival. 

"They've  but  a  box  apiece,"  said  Bell,  "and 
that's  wonderful  for  our  ladies.  But  they've 
minded  this  time  that  it's  not  that  easy  to  get 
trunks  up  our  stairs.  They've  minded  and 
they've  no  minded,  Sir  Ludovic  :  for  Mrs.  Bel- 
lin'am's  is  that  big  that  no  mortal,  let  alone 
John,  could  get  it  up  the  stair.  Her  woman  has 
had  a'  the  things  to  carry  up  in  armfu's.  And 
oh,  the  heap  o'  things  a  leddy  wants  when  she 
gangs  about !  It's  just  a  bondage — gowns  for 
the  mornin'  and  gowns  for  the  evenin',  and 
gowns  to  put  on  when  she's  dressing  hersel',  and 
as  mony  fykes  of  laces  and  collars,  and  caps  for 
her  head — if  they  ca'  thae  vanities  caps." 

Sir  Ludovic  laughed. 

"  Poor  Jean  and  poor  Grace !"  he  said.  "  I 
hope  they  think  mourning  is  becoming  to  them, 
Bell,  for  they  will  not  stint  me  of  a  ribbon ;  I 
know  my  daughters  too  well  for  that.  They 
will  give  me  everything  that  is  due  to  me,  to  the 
very  last  scrap  of  crape." 

"They'll  do  that,  Sir  Ludovic,"  said  Bell,  di- 
vided between  her  desire  to  humor  him  and  her 
wish  to  keep  off  painful  subjects ;  "  the  ladies 
have  never  shown  any  want  o'  respect.  But  Miss 
Grace  was  aye  fond  of  bright  colors.  They're 
no  so  young  as  I  mind  them,  but  they're  weel- 
fa'ured  women  still.  The  Leslies  were  aye  a 
handsome  family.  They  take  it  from  yourself, 
Sir  Ludovic,  if  1  may  make  so  bold." 

"  Not  entirely  from  me,"  said  Sir  Ludovic, 
with  a  smile.  He  did  not  dislike  the  allusion 
to  his  good  looks,  even  though  he  was  dying. 
"  Their  mother,  whom  you  scarcely  remember, 
was  a  handsome  woman.  We  were  not  a  bad- 
looking  couple,  people  said.  Ah!  that's  a  long 
time  ago,  Bell." 

"  Deed  and  it's  a  long  time,  Sir  Ludovic ;"  but 
Bell  did  not  know  what  to  say  on  this  subject, 
for  the  interpolation  of  a  third  Lady  Leslie  no 
doubt  made  the  matter  somewhat  more  difficult. 
Probably  this  struck  Sir  Ludovic  too,  and  he 
was  in  the  condition  when  human  nature  is  glad 
to  seek  a  little  help  from  another,  or  sympathy 
at  least,  no  help  being  possible.  This  time  he 
sighed — which  was  a  thing  much  more  befitting 
than  laughter  on  a  dying  bed. 

"That's  a  strange  subject  altogether,"  he  said ; 
"any  meeting  after  so  long  a  time  would  be 
strange.  If  she  had  been  at  one  end  of  the 
world  and  I  at  the  other,  there  would  be  many 
changes  even  then.  Would  we  understand  each 
other  ?"  Sir  Ludovic  had  ceased  to  speak  to 
Bell.  He  was  musing  alone,  talking  with  him- 
self. "And  the  difference  must  be  greater  than 
any  mortal  separation.  Know  each  other  ?  Of 
course  we  must  know  each  other,  she  and  I ;  but 
the  question  is,  will  we  understand  each  other  ?" 

"Eh,  Sir  Ludovic,"  said  Bell,  "it  was  God's 
will  thnt  parted  you,  not  your  ain.  There  would 
be  fault  on  one  side  or  the  other,  if  my  lady  had  , 


been  in,  say  America,  a'  this  time,  and  you  at 
hame  ;  but  she's  been  in — heaven  ;  that  makes 
a'  the  difference." 

"Does  it?"  he  said;  "that's  just  what  I 
want  to  be  sure  of,  Bell.  Time  has  made  great 
changes  on  me.  If  I  find  her  just  where  she 
was  when  she  left  me,  I  have  gone  long  beyond 
that ;  and  if  she  has  gone  on  too,  where  is  she  ? 
and  how  shall  we  meet,  each  with  our  new  ex- 
periences which  the  other  does  not  know  ?" 

Bell  was  very  much  perplexed  by  this  inquiry. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  her  own  mind.  "Eh,  Sir 
Ludovic,"  she  said,  "I  am  no  the  one,  the  like 
o'  me,  to  clear  up  sic  mysteries.  But  what  new 
things  can  the  lady  meet  with  in  heaven,  but 
just  the  praise  o'  God  and  the  love  o'  God  ?  and 
that  doesna  distract  the  mind." 

"Ah,  Bell!  but  I've  met  with  a  great  many 
more  things  since  I  parted  with  her ;  and  then," 
he  said,  with  a  gleam  in  his  eyes  which  might 
have  been  half  comic  in  its  embarrassment  had 
the  circumstances  been  different,  "there  is — my 
little  Peggy's  mother,  poor  thing." 

Bell  sat  down,  in  her  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment, by  the  bedside, and  pondered.  "I'm  think- 
ing," she  said,  "that  my  late  leddy,  Miss  Mar- 
gret's  mother,  will  be  the  one  that  will  maist 
cling  to  ye  when  a's  done." 

"Poor  little  thing!"  he  said,  softly,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  —  "poor  little  thing!  She 
should  have  seen  me  safe  out  of  the  world,  and 
then  had  a  life  of  her  own.  That  would  have 
made  a  balance ;  but  how  are  we  to  know  what 
my  wife  thinks  ?  You  see,  we  know  nothing — 
\ve  know  nothing.  And  it  is  very  hard  to  tell, 
when  people  have  been  parted  so  long,  and 
things  have  happened,  how  they  are  to  get  on 
when  they  meet  again." 

(Sir  Ludovic,  perhaps,  was  a  little  confused  in 
his  mind  as  to  which  of  the  Ladies  Leslie  he 
meant  when  he  said  "my  wife;"  but  at  all 
events  it  was  not  the  last  one,  the  "  poor  little 
thing,"  Margaret's  mother,  who  was  to  him  as 
a  child.) 

"Sir  Ludovic,  there's  neither  marrying  nor 
giving  in  marriage  there,"  said  Bell,  solemnly. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  herself  certainly  that 
old  John  would  not  form  part  of  her  paradise ; 
but  then  there  was  no  complication  in  their  rela- 
tions. "And  you  maunna  think  of  things  like 
that,"  she  added,  reverently,  "eh,  Sir  Ludovic? 
There's  One  we  should  a'  think  of.  And  if  He's 
pleased,  what  does  it  matter  for  anything  else  in 
the  wide  world  ?" 

"Ay,  Bell;  that's  very  true,  Bell,"  he  said, 
acquiescing,  though  scarcely  remarking  what  she 
said.  But  the  dying  will  rarely  see  things  with 
the  solemnity  which  the  living  feel  to  be  appro- 
priate to  their  circumstances,  neither  does  the 
approach  of  death  concentrate  our  thoughts  on 
our  most  important  concerns,  as  we  all  fondly 
hope  it  may,  without  difficulty  or  struggle.  "I 
would  like  to  know — what  my  wife  thinks,"  he 
said. 

"What  are  you  talking  so  much  about?"  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham,  coming  in.  "  I  heard  your 
tongues  going  all  the  time  of  dinner.  Is  that 
you,  Bell  ?  How  are  you,  Bell  ?  I  was  won- 
dering not  to  have  seen  you  before ;  but  I  don't 
think  you  should  let  papa  talk  so  much  when  he 
is  so  weak.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  you  should 
talk,  papa.  It  is  always  exhausting  your 
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strength.  Just  lie  quiet  and  keep  quite  still,  till 
you  get  your  strength  back." 

Sir  Ludovic  turned  round  and  looked  at  Bell 
with  a  glimmer  of  fun,  about  which  this  time 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  in  his  eyes.  Bell  did 
not  know  what  it  meant.  She  did  not  see  any 
fun  in  Mrs.  Bellingham's  orders,  nor  in  the  way 
in  which  she  herself  was  speedily,  noiselessly 
displaced  from  the  position  she  had  taken.  But 
so  it  was.  Bell  was  put  out  of  the  Avay  very  in- 
nocently and  naturally,  and,  with  a  soft  flood  of 
unrustliug  merino  about  her,  Mrs.  Bellingham 
took  possession.  She  made  no  sound ;  she  was 
quite  fresh  in  dress,  in  looks,  in  spirits. 

"  I  have  made  Margaret  tell  me  all  about  how 
it  came  on,  and  cheered  her  up,  the  silly  little 
thing.  She  has  never  seen  any  illness ;  she  is 
like  to  cry  if  you  only  look  at  her.  But  we  must 
make  her  more  practical,"  said  the  elder  sister. 
Grace  was  in  a  blue  gown  with  rose-colored  rib- 
bons. She  came  in,  stealing  with  noiseless  feet, 
a  much  slimmer  shadow  than  her  sister,  and 
bent  over  the  bed,  and  put  her  cheek  to  Sir  Ludo- 
vic's  again,  and  kissed  his  hand  and  murmured, 
"Dearest  papa!"  If  he  had  been  in  the  article 
of  death  Sir  Ludovic  must  have  laughed. 

But  Margaret  did  not  appear.  She  could  not 
present  herself  with  her  swollen  eyes  and  pale 
cheeks.  Oil !  if  Jean  and  Grace  had  but  stayed 
away — had  they  but  left  him  to  herself,  to  Bell, 
and  John,  who  loved  him  !  But  she  could  not 
creep  into  her  corner  in  her  father's  room  while 
the  ladies  were  there,  filling  it  up,'  taking  pos- 
session of  him.  Her  heart  was  as  heavy  as  lead 
in  her  bosom ;  it  lay  there  like  a  stone.  People 
will  sometimes  speak  of  the  heart  as  if  it  were 
a  figure  of  speech.  Margaret  felt  hers  lying, 
broken,  bleeding,  heavy — a  weight  that  bent  her 
to  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MARGARET  roamed  about  the  house,  unable 
to  take  any  comfort  or  find  any.  Jeanie  found 
her  crying  in  the  long  room  when  she  went  to 
remove  the  remains  of  the  dinner;  for  John  had 
a  hundred  things  to  do,  and  showed  his  excite- 
ment by  an  inability  to  keep  to  his  ordinary 
work. 

"Oh,  Miss  Margret,  dinna  be  so  cast  down  !" 
Jeanie  said,  with  tender  sympathy,  brushing  the 
tears  from  her  own  eyes. 

"What  can  I  be  but  cast  down,"  she  cried, 
"  when  papa  is —  Oh,  Jeanie,  what  does  Bell 
say?  Does  Bell  think  he  is — "  Dying,  the  girl 
meant  to  say,  but  to  pronounce  the  word  was 
impossible  to  her. 

"Oh,  Miss  Margret,"  said  Jeanie;  "what 
does  it  matter  what  Bell  says ;  how  can  she 
ken  ?  and  the  doctor  he  says  quite  different — " 

This  was  a  betrayal  of  all  that  Margaret  had 
feared  ;  Bell,  too,  was  then  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  poor  girl  stole  to  the  door  of  her  father's 
room,  and  stood  there  for  a  moment  listening  to 
the  easy  flow  of  Mrs.  Bellingham's  dogmas,  and 
Grace's  sigh  of  "Dearest  papa!"  and  she  heard 
him  laugh,  and  say  something  in  his  own  natu- 
ral tone.  Would  he  laugh  if  he  were — dying  ? 

"Come  in,  Miss  Margret,"  said  John,  com- 
ing through  the  dressing-  room,  this  time  with 


some  extra  pillows  (for  he  might  want  to  have 
his  head  higher,  John  thought). 

"Oh,  I  cannot — I  cannot  bear  it!"  cried 
Margaret,  turning  away.  He  put  his  large  old 
hand  softly  upon  her  arm. 

"  My  bonnie  leddy !"  he  said.  He  would  not 
have  said  it,  Margaret  felt,  if  there  had  been  any 
hope.  Then  she  went  out  in  her  despair,  rest- 
less, not  knowing  where  to  seek  relief  from  the 
pain  in  her  heart,  which  was  so  sore,  and  which 
could  not  be  shaken  off.  She  said  to  herself 
that  she  could  not  bear  it.  It  was  her  first  ex- 
perience of  the  intolerable.  The  fine  weather 
had  broken  which  had  so  favored  the  drawing, 
and  the  wind  was  moaning  about  the  old  house, 
prophesying  rain.  With  another  pang  in  her 
heart — not  that  she  was  thinking  of  Rob,  but 
only  of  the  contrast  between  that  light-hearted- 
ness  and  her  present  despair,  she  stumbled 
through  the  potato  furrows,  past  the  place  where 
she  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours,  thinking 
no  evil — though  the  evil  she  remembered  must 
have  been  in  existence  all  the  same — and  made 
her  way  into  the  wood.  There  was  shelter 
there,  and  no  one  would  see  her.  The  trees 
were  all  vocal  with  those  sighings  of  melancholy 
cadence  that  are  never  long  absent  from  the 
Scotch  fir-woods.  The  wind  came  sweeping 
over  them,  with  one  great  sigh  after  another, 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea :  and  she  sighed,  too, 
in  heaviness.  Oh,  if  she  could  but  sigh  deep 
enough,  like  the  wind,  to  get  that  burden  off  her 
breast !  Margaret  sat  down  on  a  damp  knoll, 
with  all  the  firs  rising  up  round  her  like  a  con- 
gregation of  shadows,  and  the  wind  sweeping 
with  long  complaint,  sadder  and  sadder  over 
their  melancholy  branches :  and  gazed  at  the 
gray  old  house  through  her  tears.  How  differ- 
ent it  had  looked  in  the  morning  sunshine,  with 
her  father  sitting  among  his  books,  and  no  evil 
near!  All  the  color  and  light  had  gone  out  of 
it  now ;  it  was  gray  as  death,  pale,  solemn — the 
old  tower  and  gables  rising  against  a  sky  scarce- 
ly less  gray  than  they  were,  the  trees  swaying 
wildly  about,  the  clouds  rolling  together  in 
masses  across  the  colorless  sky. 

It  was  not  a  time  or  a  place  to  cheer  any  one. 
All  the  severity  of  aspect,  which  melts  so  com- 
pletely out  of  a  Scotch  landscape  with  the  shin- 
ing of  the  sun,  had  come  out  in  fullest  force. 
The  trees  looked  darker  in  their  leafage,  the 
house  paler  in  its  grayness,  than  houses  and  trees 
are  anywhere  else.  But  Margaret  did  not  make 
any  comparisons.  She  knew  no  landscape  half 
so  well.  She  was  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
it,  or  wish  it  more  lovely.  And  for  this  moment 
she  was  not  thinking  of  the  landscape,  but  of 
what  was  going  on  in  that  room,  where  she  could 
see  a  little  glimmer  of  fire-light  at  the  window. 
Both  John  and  Bell  thought  it  natural  and  seem- 
ly, when  there  was  illness  in  the  house,  that  there 
should  be  a  fire.  Dying !  oh,  the  chill  and  mys- 
terious terror  of  the  word ;  lying  there  smiling, 
but  soon,  perhaps  at  any  moment,  Margaret 
thought,  in  her  inexperience,  to  be  gone  out  of 
reach,  out  of  sight!  he  who  had  always  been  at 
hand  to  be  appealed  to  in  every  difficulty,  to  be 
greeted  morning  and  evening!  he  who  was  al- 
ways smiling  at  her,  "making  a  fool  of  her," 
as  she  had  so  often  complained.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  desolation  so  complete  as  the  shrinking  and 
gasp  of  the  young  soul  when  it  first  comes  thus 
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within  sight,  within  realization,  of  death.  If  it 
had  been  she  who  had  to  die,  Margaret  would 
not  have  found  it  so  hard.  She  would  have  been 
ineffably,  childishly,  consoled  by  the  thought  of 
the  flowers  with  which  she  would  be  covered, 
and  the  weeping  of  "all  the  house,"  and  the 
broken  hearts  of  those  whom  she  would  leave  be- 
hind ;  but  nothing  of  this  comforted  her  now. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  misery  took  hold 
upon  her — a  thing  that  would  not  be  shaken  off, 
could  not  be  staved  aside.  She  sat  at  the  foot 
of  the  big  fir-tree,  gazing  with  wide  eyes  at  the 
gray  old  house  which  was  like  her  father,  who 
was  dying.  The  tears  gathered  and  fell,  minute 
by  minute,  from  her  eyes,  blinding  her,  then 
showing  clearer  than  ever,  as  they  fell,  the  old 
pale  outline,  the  ruddy  glimmer  in  that  window 
where  he  was  lying.  Why  did  she  not  rush  to 
him,  to  be  with  him  every  moment  that  remain- 
ed ?  But  she  could  not  bear  it.  She  could  not 
go  and  watch  for  that  coming.  To  have  it  over, 
to  get  through  the  unimaginable  anguish  any- 
how, at  any  cost,  seemed  the  best  thing,  the  only 
thing  that  remained  for  her.  She  had  not  heard 
any  one  coming,  being  too  much  rapt  in  her  own 
thoughts  to  pay  attention  to  what  was  going  on 
around  her ;  and  indeed  the  moaning  of  the 
trees  and  the  sweep  of  the  wind  were  enough  to 
silence  all  other  sounds. 

Thus  Margaret  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise, 
when  a  well-known  voice  over  her  head  sudden- 
ly addressed  her. 

"Miss  Margaret!"  Bob  Glen  said.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  and  very  glad,  having  heard 
of  the  arrival,  which  he  feared  would  put  a  stop 
to  the  possibility  of  his  visits.  But  then  he  add- 
ed, in  anxious  tones,  "What  is  the  matter?  you 
are  crying.  What  has  happened  ?"  He  thought, 
so  miserable  were  her  looks,  that  Sir  Ludovic 
was  dead,  and  it  was  with  a  natural  impulse  of 
tenderness  and  pity  that  the  young  man  sud- 
denly knelt  down  beside  her  and  took  her  hand 
quietly  between  his  own. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Margaret, with  a  sob;  "not 
that,  not  yet !  but  they  tell  me — they  tell  me — " 
She  could  not  go  any  farther  for  tears. 

Rob  did  not  say  anything,  but  he  put  his  lips 
to  her  hand,  and  looked  anxiously  in  her  face. 
Margaret  could  not  look  at  him  again  —  could 
not  speak.  She  was  blind  and  inarticulate  with 
tears.  She  only  knew  that  he  wept  too,  and 
that  seemed  to  make  them  one. 

"Did  you  hear  that  ?"  she  said  ;  "is  that  what 
everybody  says  ?  I  think  it  will  kill  me  too !" 

Bob  Glen  had  no  premeditated  plan.  His 
heart  ached  for  her,  so  desolate,  so  young,  under 
the  moaning  firs.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  un- 
consciously, holding  her  fast. 

"Oh,  my  poor  darling!"  he  said,  "my  love! 
I  would  die  to  keep  any  trouble  from  you  /" 

Margaret  was  entirely  overpowered  with  the 
sorrow  and  the  sympathy.  She  leaned  her  head 
upon  him  unawares;  she  felt  his  arm  support 
her,  and  that  there  was  a  vague  comfort  in  it. 
She  cried  and  sobbed  without  any  attempt  to  re- 
strain herself.  No  criticism  was  here,  no  formal 
consolations,  nothing  to  make  her  remember  that 
now  she  was  a  woman,  and  must  not  abandon 
herself  like  a  child  to  her  misery.  He  only  wept 
with  her,  and  after  a  while  began  to  kiss  her 
hair  and  her  pale  cheeks,  murmuring  over  her, 
"My  Margaret,  my  poor  darling !"  She  did  not 


hear  or  heed  what  he  said.  She  was  conscious 
of  nothing  but  anguish,  with  a  vague,  faint  relief 
in  it,  a  lessening  of  the  burden,  a  giving  way  of 
the  iron  band  that  had  seemed  to  be  about  her 
heart. 

When  this  passion  of  weeping  was  spent,  the 
evening  had  fallen  into  dusk.  The  house  had 
become  grayer,  paler  than  ever ;  the  glimmer  of 
the  window  more  red ;  the  trees  about  were  like 
ghosts,  looming  indistinctly  through  the  gloom ; 
and  Bob  was  kneeling  by  her  with  his  arms  round 
her,  her  head  pillowed  against  him,  his  face  close 
to  hers.  There  did  not  seem  anything  strange 
in  it  to  poor  Margaret.  He  was  very,  very  kind  ; 
he  had  wept,  too,  breaking  his  heart  like  her;  it 
seemed  all  so  natural,  so  simple.  And  she  was  a 
little  relieved,  a  little  consoled. 

"Darling,"  he  was  saying,  "I  don't  think  it 
can  be  quite  true.  The  doctor  would  not  de- 
ceive me,  and  he  did  not  say  so.  Who  should 
know  best — they  who  have  just  come,  or  we  who 
have  been  here  all  the  time  ?  Oh,  my  sweet, 
don't  break  your  dear  heart ! — that  would  break 
mine  too.  I  don't  think  it  can  be  so  bad  as  they 
say." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  do  you  think  there  is 
any  hope  ?"  said  Margaret. 

This  gave  her  strength  to  stir  a  little,  to  move 
from  the  warm  shelter  in  which  she  found  her- 
self. But  he  kept  her  close  to  him  with  a  gentle 
pressure  of  his  arm. 

"Yes,  let  us  hope,"  he  said;  "he  is  not  so 
old,  and  he  is  not  very  ill.  You  told  me  he  was 
not  suffering — " 

"No — he  ought  to  know  better  than  they  do; 
he  said  he  was  not  ill.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  so  bad,"  said  Margaret,  raising  herself 
up,  "and  you — don't  think  so,  Mr.  Glen?" 

"Do  you  call  me  Mr.  Glen  still?"  lie  said, 
with  his  lips  close  to  her  ear.  "Oh,  my  dar- 
ling, don't  tempt  me  to  wish  harm  to  Sir  Ludo- 
vic. If  I  may  only  comfort  you  when  you  are 
in  trouble — if  I  am  to  be  nothing  to  you  when 
you  are  happy—" 

"Oh!"  said  Margaret, with  a  deep  sigh,  "do 
you  think  I  am  happy  yet?  I  am  not  quite  so 
wretched,  perhaps ;  but  I  shall  never  be  happy 
till  papa  is  out  of  danger,  till  he  is  well  again, 
sitting  in  his  chair  with  his  books.  Oh,  you  do 
not  say  anything  now !  You  think  that  will 
never  be — " 

"And  I  working  at  my  drawing,"  he  said. 
He  did  not  want  to  deceive  her,  and  his  voice 
was  husky;  but  he  could  not  do  other  than  hu- 
mor her,  whatever  shape  her  fancy  might  take. 
"I  finishing  my  drawing,  and  making  it  more 
like  him  ;  and  my  sweet  Margaret  sitting  by  me, 
not  trying  to  escape  from  me:  and  her  kind 
father  giving  us  his  blessing — " 

"Oli,"  Margaret  cried,  starting  away  from 
himj  "it  is  quite  dark,  it  is  quite  late,  Mr. 
Glen." 

"Yes,  darling,"  he  said,  rising  reluctantly, 
"  I  must  take  you  in  now ;  it  is  too  cold  and 
too  late  for  you,  though  it  has  been  better  than 
the  brightest  day  to  me." 

"I  thought  you  were  sorry  for  me,"  said  Mar- 
garet. "I  thought  you  were  unhappy  too. 
Oh,  were  you  only  glad  because  I  was  in  trou- 
ble, Mr.  Glen  ?" 

There  was  a  poignant  tone  of  pain  in  the 
question  which  encouraged  Bob.  He  caught 
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her  hand  in  his,  and  drew  it  through  his  arm 
and  held  her  fast. 

"You  don't  know,"  he  said,  "because  you 
are  so  young,  and  love  is  new  to  you.  You 
don't  know  that  a  man  can  he  happy  in  his 
worst  misery  if  it  brings  him  close,  close  to  the 
girl  he  loves. " 

Margaret  did  not  say  a  word.  She  did  not 
understand :  but  yet  did  not  she  feel,  too,  a 
vague  bliss  that  overwhelmed  her  in  the  midst 
of  her  sorrow?  The  relief  that  had  stolen  over 
her,  was  it  real  hope,  or  only  a  vague  sense  that 
all  must  be  well  because  something  had  come 
into  her  life  which  made  her  happy  ?  She  was 
willing  to  go  with  Rob,  when  he  led  her,  the 
long  wny  round,  through  the  wood,  and  by  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
circumscribed  in  his  good-night  by  the  possible 
inspection  of  old  John  or  Bell.  "This  is  the 
best  way  for  you,"  he  said,  leading  her  very  ten- 
derly along  the  margin  of  the  wood.  All  the 
way  he  talked  to  her  in  a  whisper,  saying,  Mar- 
garet could  not  tell  what,  caressing  words  that 
were  sweet,  though  she  did  not  realize  the 
meaning  of  them ;  nor  did  she  in  the  least  re- 
sist his  "kindness."  She  suffered  him  to  hold 
her  hand  and  kiss  it,  and  call  her  all  the  tender 
names  he  could  think  of.  It  seemed  all  quite 
natural.  She  was  half  stunned  by  her  sorrow, 
half  intoxicated  by  this  strange  sweet  opiate  of 
tender  reassurances  and  impassioned  love.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  to  make  any  response,  but 
neither  did  she  repulse  him.  She  trembled  with 
the  strangeness  and  the  naturalness,  the  conso- 
lation, the  tremor;  but  her  mind  was  so  much 
confused  between  pain  and  relief  that  she  could 
not  realize  what  this  new  thing  was. 

They  had  come  round  to  the  door  in  the 
court-yard  wall,  which  xvas  the  chief  entrance  to 
the  house,  and  here  Rob  reluctantly  parted  with 
her,  saying  a  hundred  good-byes,  and  venturing 
again,  ere  he  let  her  go,  to  kiss  her  cheek. 
Margaret  was  much  more  startled  now  than  she 
had  been  before,  and  made  haste  to  draw  her 
hands  from  his.  Then  she  heard  him  utter  a 
little  sharp,  short  exclamation,  and  he  tried  to 
hold  her  back.  But  she  was  not  thinking  of 
spectators.  She  stepped  on  through  the  door- 
way, which  was  open,  and  came  straight  upon 
some  one  who  was  coming  out.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  her  to  think  that  he  had  seen  this  parting, 
or  what  he  had  seen.  She  did  not  look  at  the 
stranger  at  all,  but  went  on  hurriedly  into  the 
court-yard.  Rob  hJd  dropped  her  hand  as  if  it 
had  been  a  stone.  This  surprised  her  a  little, 
but  nothing  else.  Any  necessity  for  conceal- 
ment, any  fear  of  being  seen,  had  not  entered 
into  Margaret's  confused  and  troubled  mind, 
troubled  with  more  than  grief  now,  with  a  kind 
of  bewilderment,  caused  by  this  something  new 
which  had  come  upon  her  unawares,  and  which 
she  did  not  understand. 

The  two  young  men  stood  together  outside. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  mistake,  or  chance 
that  they  might  be  unable  to  recognize  each 
other.  There  had  been  a  moment's  intense 
suspense,  and  then  Randal  Burnside,  coming  out 
from  his  evening  inquiries  after  Sir  Ludovic,  had 
discovered,  in  spite  ot'himself,  the  discomfited  and 
abashed  lover.  Randal's  surprise  was  mingled 
with  a  momentary  pang  of  disappointment  and 
pain  to  think  so  young  a  creature  as  Margaret, 


and  so  sweet  a  creature,  should  have  thus  been 
found  returning  from  a  walk  with,  evidently,  her 
lover,  and  capable  of  dalliance  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, when  her  father  was  dying.  It  hurt  his 
ideal  sense  of  what  was  fit.  He  had  scarcely 
renewed  his  childish  acquaintance  with  her,  and 
had  no  right  to  be  disappointed.  What  did  it 
matter  to  him  whom  she  walked  with,  or  what 
was  the  fashion  of  her  wooing?  But  it  wound- 
ed him  to  class  this  delicate  Margaret  with  the 
village  lasses  and  their  "lads."  He  tried  not 
to  look  at  the  fellow,  not  to  surprise  her  secret. 
Heaven  knows,  he  had  no  desire  to  surprise  any- 
body's secret,  much  less  such  a  vulgar  one  as 
this.  But  his  eyes  were  quicker  than  his  will, 
and  he  had  seen  Rob  Glen  before  he  was  aware. 
This  gave  him  a  greater  shock  still.  He  stared 
with  a  kind  of  consternation,  then  gave  his  old 
acquaintance  a  hasty  nod,  and  went  on  much 
disturbed,  though  why  he  should  be  disturbed 
he  could  not  tell.  She  was  nothing  to  him — 
why  should  he  mind  ?  Poor  girl,  she  had  been 
neglected ;  there  had  been  no  one  to  train  her, 
to  tell  what  a  lady  should  do.  But  Randal  felt 
vexed  as  if  she  had  been  his  sister,  that  Marga- 
ret had  not  known  by  instinct  how  a  lady  should 
behave.  He  went  on  more  quickly  than  usual 
to  drive  it  out  of  his  mind. 

But  Rob  had  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in 
him,  and  could  not  take  it  so  lightly.  He 
thought  Randal  would  betray  him ;  no  doubt 
Randal  had  it  in  his  power  to  betray  him  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  might  be  better  to  guard  the 
discovered  secret  by  a  confidence.  He  went 
hastily  after  the  other,  making  his  way  among 
the  trees ;  but  he  had  called  him  two  or  three 
times  before  Randal  could  be  got  to  stop.  When 
at  last  he  did  so,  he  turned  round  with  a  half- 
angry  "Well!"  Randal  did  not  want  the  con- 
fidence ;  he  did  not  care  to  play  the  part  of  con- 
venient friend  to  such  a  hero ;  he  was  angry  to 
find  himself  in  circumstances  which  obliged  him 
to  listen  to  an  explanation.  Rob  came  panting 
after  him  through  the  gathering  dark. 

"  Mr.  Burnside,"  he  said,  breathless,  "I  must 
speak  to  you.  I  am  sure  you  could  not  help 
seeing  who  it  was  that  went  in  as  you  came  out, 
or  what  was  between  her  and  me."  Rob  could 
not  help  a  movement  of  pride,  a  little  dilation 
and  expansion  of  his  breast. 

"I  had  no  wish  to  notice  anything,  or  any 
one,"  Randal  said;  "pray  believe  me  that  I 
never  pry  into  things  which  are  no  business  of 
mine." 

"I  am  sure  you  are  the  soul  of  honor," said 
Rob,  "but  it  is  better  you  should  know  the  cir- 
cumstances. Don't  think  she  had  come  out  to 
meet  me.  She  had  been  driven  out  by  despair 
about  her  father,  and  I  was  in  the  wood  by 
chance — I  declare  to  you,  by  chance.  I  might 
have  gone  there  to  see  the  light  in  her  window, 
that  was  all.  But  she  did  not  come  with  any 
idea  of  meeting  me." 

"This  is  quite  unnecessary,"  said  Randal; 
"I  expressed  no  opinion,  and  have  no  right  to 
form  one.  I  didn't  want  to  see,  and  I  don't 
want  to  know — " 

"I  perceive,  however," said  Rob,  "that  you 
do  not  approve  of  me,  and  won't  approve  of  me ; 
that  you  think  I  had  no  right  to  do  what  I  have 
done,  to  speak  to  Mar — " 

"Hold  your  tongue," said  Randal,  savagely; 
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"what  do   you  mean  by  bringing  in  a  lady's 
name?" 

Hob  blushed  to  his  very  shoes  ;  that  he  should 
have  done  a  thing  which  evidently  some  private 
rule  in  that  troublesome  unwritten  code  of  a 
gentleman,  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  master  in 
all  its  details,  forbade,  was  worse  to  him  than  a 
crime.  The  annoyance  with  which  he  felt  this 
took  away  his  resentment  at  Randal's  tone. 

"Of  course  you  are  right," he  said  ;  "1  made 
a  mistake ;  but,  Mr.  Burnside,  you  must  not 
judge  us  too  harshly.  We  have  been  thrown  in 
each  other's  way  all  day  long,  and  almost  every 
day.  They  have  allowed  us  to  be  together  so 
much,  that  we  were  encouraged  to  go  a  little  far- 
ther. And  she  wag  very  unhappy,"  he  added, 
with  a  little  tremor  in  his  voice ;  "not  to  console 
her  was  beyond  the  strength  of  man." 

How  Randal  would  have  liked  to  pitch  him 
over  the  hedge-row  into  a  flourishing  bed  of 
nettles  which  he  knew  to  be  thereabout!  But 
he  restrained  himself,  and  made  a  stift'  bow  in- 
stead. 

"  This  is  very  interesting,"  he  said, "  no  doubt ; 
but  I  fail  to  see  what  1  have  to  do  with  it.  It 
was  not  my  fault  that  my  coming  was  at  so  in- 
discreet a  moment." 

"Then  I  may  ask  you  not  to  betray  us," said 
Rob;  "the  circumstances  are  peculiar,  as  you 
will  easily  perceive.  I  should  not  wish — " 

"  ReaHy  this  is  doubly  unnecessary, "said  Ran- 
dal, angrily;  "I  am  not  a  gossip,  nor  would  it 
occur  to  me  to  betray  any  one.  Is  not  this 
enough  ?" 

"  1  should  have  liked  to  take  you  into  my  con- 
fidence," said  Rob,  "to  ask  your  advice — " 

"  My  advice  ?  It  could  not  be  of  much  use." 
But  why  should  he  be  angry  ?  Other  love  af- 
fairs  had  been  confided  to  him,  and  he  had  not 
rejected  the  confidence ;  but  this  fellow  was  not 
his  friend,  and  it  was  a  dastardly  thing  to  take 
advantage  of  a  poor  little  girl  in  her  trouble. 
"I  am  no  more  a  judge  than  I  am  a  gossip,"  he 
said ;  "  take  my  assurance  that  what  I  saw  shall 
be  precisely  as  if  I  had  not  seen  it.  Good- 
night," he  added,  abruptly,  turning  on  his  heel. 
Rob  found  himself  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  feeling  somehow  shrunken  and  small,  he 
could  not  tell  why.  But  presently  there  burst 
upon  him  the  recollection,  the  realization  of  all 
that  had  happened,  and  Randal  Burnside's  im- 
plied contempt  (if  it  was  not  rather  envy)  ceased 
to  affect  him.  He  turned  down  the  path  across 
the  fields  where  he  had  first  met  Margaret,  in  a 
kind  of  half-delirious  triumph.  He  was  "in 
love"  too,  and  had  that  delight  quite  honestly,  if 
also  superficially,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
happiness.  To  be  in  love  with  the  girl  who  can 
make  your  fortune,  who  can  set  you  above  all 
slights  and  scorns,  and  give  you  all  the  good 
things  the  world  contains — is  not  that  the  most 
astounding  piece  of  good-fortune  to  a  poor  man  ? 
A  mercenary  courtship  is  always  despicable ;  but 
to  woo  the  girl  whom  you  love,  notwithstanding 
that  she  has  the  advantage  of  you  in  worldly- 
goods,  is  permissible,  nay,  laudable,  since  it 
shows  you  to  have  a  mind  far  above  prejudice. 
Rob  felt,  too,  that  he  had  got  this  crowning  gift 
of  fortune  in  the  most  innocent  and  disinterested 
way.  Had  it  been  Jeanie  whom  he  had  met  in 
trouble  —  Jeanie,  who  was  but  a  poor  servant- 
lass,  and  no  heiress,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 


once  in  love,  as  he  was  now  in  love  with  Marga- 
ret— his  tenderness  would  all  have  come  back  to 
him,  and  he  would  have  exeried  himself  to  con- 
sole her  in  the  self-same  way.  lie  would  have 
done  it  by  instinct,  by  nature,  out  of  pure  pity 
and  affection ateness,  and  warm  desire  to  make 
her  happy,  if  he  had  not  done  so  out  of  love. 
The  weeping  girl  would  have  been  irresistible  to 
him.  "And  thus  I  won  my  Genevieve,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  turned  homeward  in  an  intoxi- 
cation of  happiness.  His  success  went  to  his 
head  like  wine.  He  could  have  danced,  he  could 
have  sung,  as  he  went  along  the  darkling  path 
through  the  fields.  He  had  won  his  Margaret, 
the  prettiest,  the  sweetest  of  all  his  loves.  His 
heart  was  all  aglow  with  the  thought  of  her,  and 
melting  with  tenderness  over  her  tears  and  her 
grief.  His  beautiful  little  lady,  Margaret !  The 
others  had  been  but  essays  in  love.  He  did  not 
forget  them  ;  not  one  of  them  but  Rob  had  a 
kind  thought  for,  and  would  have  been  kind  to 
had  occasion  served,  Jeanie  among  the  rest.  He 
did  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  had  ever 
occurred  to  him  to  marry  Jeanie.  She  would 
have  been  as  unsuitable  a  wife  for  a  minister  as 
for  a  prince.  He  had  not  meant  very  much  one 
way  or  other;  but  he  had  been  veiy  fond  of 
Jeanie,  and  she  of  him.  He  was  very  fond  of 
her  still ;  and  if  he  had  seen  her  cry  would  have 
been  as  ready  to  comfort  her  as  if  Margaret  did 
not  exist.  But  Margaret !  Margaret  was  the 
queen  of  all.  That  white,  soft,  lady's  hand!  K  ev- 
er any  like  it  had  lingered  in  Rob's  before.  He 
was  as  happy  as  kings  very  seldom  are,  if  all 
tales  be  true,  and  was  no  more  ashamed  of  him- 
self than  if  he  had  been  a  young  monarch  giving 
a  throne  to  his  chosen,  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
clear  of  Randal  Burnside. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RANDAL  returned  to  the  Manse  preoccupied 
and  abstracted,  his  mother  could  not  tell  why. 
He  brought  her  word  that  Sir  Ludovic  was  in 
the  same  condition  as  before,  neither  better  nor 
worse,  and  that  the  ladies  had  arrived ;  but  he 
told  no  more. 

"Did  you  see  nobody  ?"  Mrs.  Burnside  asked. 
Perhaps  in  her  heart  she  had  hoped  that  her  son 
might  occupy  some  such  post  of  comforter  as 
Rob  Glen  had  assumed,  if  not  quite  in  the  same 
way. 

"I  saw  old  John,"  said  Randal;  "  the  ladies 
were  with  their  father,  and  John  was  so  gruff 
that  I  fear  things  must  be  looking  badly.  He 
grumbled  behind  his  hand,  '  What  change  could 
they  expect  in  a  day  ?'  as  if  your  inquiries  irri- 
tated him.  I  don't  wonder  if  they  do.  I  think 
I  should  be  worried  too  by  constant  questions,  if 
any  one  was  ill  who  belonged  to  me." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  Randal, "said  Mrs.  Burn- 
side  ;  "  we  must  always  pay  proper  respect.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  Jean  and  Grace  are  capa- 
ble of  saying  that  we  paid  no  attention  at  all  if 
we  did  not  send  twice  a  da}'.  One  must  be  upon 
one's  p's  and  q's  with  such  people.  And  Mar- 
garet— you  saw  nothing  of  poor  little  Margaret  ? 
It  is  for  her  my  heart  bleeds.  It  is  more  a  ploy 
than  anything  else  for  Jean  and  Grace. " 

The  same  remark  had  been  made  by  Bell  in 
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the  vaulted  kitchen  the  very  same  night.  "It's 
just  a  ploy  for  the  leddies,"  Bell  said  ;  "  I  heart 
them  say  they  were  going  to  look  out  all  the  ol 
tilings  in  the  high  room.  You'll  see  they'll  have 
a'  out,  and  make  their  regulations,  wha's  to  have 
this,  and  wha's  to  have  that ;  but  I  say  it  shoulc 
all  go  to  Miss  Margret.  She'll  have  little  enough 
else  on  the  Leslie  side  of  the  house.  I'll  speak 
to  Mr.  Leslie  about  it.  He  has  not  muckle  to 
say,  but  he's  a  just  man." 

"A  wheen  auld  duds  and  rubbitsh,"  said 
John,  who  was  busy  preparing  still  another  tray- 
ful  of  provisions  for  his  beleaguered  city  up- 
stairs. 

"Ay  ;  but  leddies  think  muckle  o'  them,"  said 
Bell.  They  had  not  surmounted  their  sorrow, 
but  already  it  had  ceased  to  affect  them  as  a 
novelty,  and  all  the  inevitable  arrangements  had 
been  brought  nearer  by  the  arrival  of  the  visit- 
ors. These  arrangements,  are  they  not  the  sav- 
ing of  humanity,  which  without  them  must  have 
suffered  so  much  more  from  the  perpetual  falling 
out  of  one  after  another  familiar  figure  on  the 
way?  Even  now  it  occupied  Bell  a  little,  and 
the  ladies  a  great  deal,  to  think  of  these  stores, 
which  must  be  arranged  and  disposed  of  some- 
how, in  the  high  room.  Margaret's  wild  grief 
and  terror  were  not  within  the  range  of  anv  such 
consolation ;  but  those  who  felt  less  keenly  found 
in  them  a  great  relief. 

The  day  after  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Bellingham 
nnd  her  sister  went  up-stairs  with  much  solem- 
nity of  aspect,  but  great  internal  satisfaction,  to 
do  their  duty.  Sir  Ludovic  was  still  "  very  com- 
fortable," he  said;  but  dozed  a  great  deal,  and 
even  when  he  was  not  dozing  kept  his  eyes  shut, 
while  they  were  with  him.  They  had  remained 
by  his  bedside  all  the  previous  evening  with  the 
most  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  and  Jean 
had  done  everything  a  woman  could  do  to  keep 
up  his  spirits,  assuring  him  that  he  would  soon 
feel  himself  again,  and  planning  a  hundred  things 
which  were  to  be  done  "as  soon  as  you  are 
about."  To  say  that  this  never  deceived  Sir 
Ludovic,  is  little.  He  listened  to  it  all  with  a 
smile,  knowing  that  she  was  as  little  deceived  as 
he  was.  If  he  had  not  been  in  bed  and  so  fee- 
ble, he  would  have  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said  it  was  Jean's  way.  Miss  Grace  had  not  the 
opportunity  to  talk,  had  she  wished  it ;  but  she 
did  not  take  the  same  line  in  any  case.  She 
stood  by  him  on  the  other  side,  and  from  time 
to  time  put  down  her  face  to  touch  his,  and  said, 
"Dearest  papa!"  When  he  wanted  anything, 
she  was  so  anxious  to  be  of  use  that  she  would 
almost  choke  him  by  putting  his  drink  to  his  lips 
as  if  he  had  been  a  baby. 

Poor  Sir  Ludovic  was  very  patient ;  they 
amused  him  as  if  they  had  been  a  scene  in  a 
comedy;  but  he  was  very  tired  when  night 
came,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
kept  his  eyes  closed  next  morning.  He  woke 
up,  however,  when  Margaret  stole  in — a  pale  lit- 
tle ghost,  large-eyed  and  trembling.  She  looked 
at  him  so  piteously,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  that 
the  old  man  was  moved  to  the  very  heart,  not- 
withstanding the  all-absorbing  languor  of  his 
condition.  "Are  you  better  to-day,  papa?"  she 
said,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper.  When  he 
put  out  his  hand  to  her,  she  took  it  in  both  hers, 
and  laid  down  her  pretty  head  upon  it,  and  cried 
silently,  her  shoulders  heaving  with  suppressed 


sobs,  though  she  tried  her  best,  poor  child,  not 
to  betray  them. 

"My  little  Peggy!"  said  her  father,'"  why  is 
this  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  I  am  very  comforta- 
ble ?  And  by-and-by  I  shall  be  more  than  com- 
fortable—happy ;  so  everybody  says ;  and  so  I 
believe,  too,  though  it  troubles  me  not  to  know 
a  little  better.  And  you  will  be— like  all  of  us 
who  have  lost  our  parents.  It  is  a  loss  that 
must  come,  my  little  girl." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  papa !"  her  voice  was  muffled  and 
hoarse  with  crying.  She  could  not  consent  to 
her  own  desolation". 

"Ah  yes,  my  little  girl,  it  must  come ;  and  so 
we  go  on  to  have  children  of  our  own,  and  then 
to  leave  them  a  la  grace  de  Dieu.  My  Peggy, 
listen !  If  you  were  old  like  Jean  and  Grace, 
you  would  not  care ;  and  then  think  this  wonder 
to  yourself:  I  am  glad  that  my  little  girl  is  so 
young  and  breaks  her  heart.  Glad !  think  of 
that,  my  little  Peggy.  It  is  good  to  see  that 
your  little  heart  is  broken.  It  will  mend,  but  it 
warms  my  old  one." 

"Oh,  papa!"  she  cried,  kissing  his  pale  hand, 
"oh,  papa!"  but  could  not  lift  her  head  or  look 
him  in  the  face. 

"So  now,  my  little  girl,"  he  said,  "we  will 
not  make  believe,  you  and  I,  but  acknowledge 
that  we  are  going  to  part  for  a  long,  long  time, 
my  Peggy.  1  hope  for  a  very  long  time ;  but 
probably,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "if  all  is  true 
that  we  fancy  and  believe,  it  will  not  be  so  long 
for  me  as  for  you.  I  shall  have  the  best  of  it. 
You  would  like  your  old  father  to  have  the  best 
of  it,  my  little  girl  ?" 

At  this  she  lifted  her  face  and  gave  him  a 
look  which  said  Yes,  yes,  a  hundred  times!  but 
could  not  speak. 

"I  knew  you  would,"  he  said.  "I,  you  see, 
will  find  myself  among  old  friends ;  and  we  will 
have  our  talks  about  what's  come  and  gone  since 
we  parted,  and  there  will  be  a  great  many  peo- 
ple to  make  acquaintance  with  that  I  have  known 
only — in  the  spirit,  as  the  Bible  says  ; — and  there 
will  be  the  One,  you  know,  that  you  say  your 
prayers  to,  my  Peggy.  When  you  say  your 
prayers,  you  can  fancy  (the  best  of  life  is  fancy," 
said  Sir  Ludovic,  with  a  faint  smile,)  "  that  I'm 
there  somewhere,  about  what  the  Bible  calls  His 
footstool,  and  that'He,  perhaps,  being  so  tender- 
hearted, may  call  to  me  and  say,  '  Ludovic !  here 
is  your  little  girl.'  " 

"Oh,  papa!  will  you  say  something  more, 
something  more?" 

"I  would  if  I  could,  my  Peggy;  but  I  am 
tired  again.  I'll  have  a  little  doze  now ;  but  sit 
still  and  stay  by  me,  my  own  little  girl." 

And  there  Margaret  sat  almost  all  the  day. 
Excessive  weeping  brought  its  own  cure,  and  she 
could  not  weep  any  more,  but  sat  like  a  snow 
statue,  except  that  her  eyes  were  swollen ;  and 
jy-and-by  fell  into  a  kind  of  torpor,  a  doze  of 
:he  spirit,  sitting  in  the  warm  stillness,  with  no 
sound  but  the  soft  stir  of  the  fire,  and  sometimes 
the  appearance  of  old  John,  who  would  open  the 
door  stealthily,  and  look  in  with  his  long,  grave, 
serious  face  to  see  if  anything  was  wanted.  Mar- 
garet sat  holding  her  father's  hand,  stilled  by  ex- 
laustion  and  warmth,  and  quiet  and  grief:  and 
Sir  Ludovic  dozed,  opening  his  eyes  now  and 
hen,  smiling,  dozing  again.  So  the  long,  still 
morning  went  by. 
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A  very  different  scene  was  going  on  in  the  high 
room,  which  was  over  the  long  room,  and  as 
long  and  large,  running  the  whole  width  of  the 
house.  It  had  a  vaulted  roof,  curiously  painted 
with  old  coats  of  arms,  and  was  hung  with  old 
tapestry,  gradually  falling  to  pieces  by  process 
of  time.  Several  of  the  windows,  which  had 
originally  lighted  it,  had  been  built  up  in  the 
days  of  the  window-tax,  and  stretching  across 
the  place  where  two  of  them  had  been  was  a 
great  oak  ' '  aumory  "  or  press,  full  of  those  rich- 
es which  John  called  "old  rubbitsh,"  but  which 
were  prized  by  ladies,  Bell  knew.  There  were 
old  clothes  enough  to  have  set  up  several  thea- 
tres, costumes  of  all  kinds,  sacques  and  pelisses, 
brocade  and  velvets,  feathers  and  lace.  Mrs. 
Bellingham  remembered  specially  that  there  was 
a  drawer  full  of  lace ;  but  Sir  Ludovic  had  never 
permitted  these  treasures  to  be  ransacked  when 
his  elder  daughters  were  at  Earl's -hall.  He 
would  not  tolerate  any  commotion  over  his  head, 
and  accordingly  they  had  been  shut  out  from 
these  delightful  hoards.  It  was  with  correspond- 
ing excitement  now  that  they  opened  the  doors, 
their  fingers  trembling  with  eagerness.  Mrs. 
Bellingham  had  interpreted  something  he  said 
into  a  desire  that  they  should  make  this  investi- 
gation, and  had  immediately  declared  that  his 
wish  was  a  law  to  her. 

"Certainly,  Grace,"  she  had  said;  "we  will 
do  it  at  whatever  cost,  since  papa  wishes  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  if  dearest  papa  wishes  it,"  said 
Grace.  And  Sir  Ludovic  smiled,  as  usual,  see- 
ing the  whole,  with  an  amused  toleration  of  their 
weakness.  Jean  got  out  the  drawer  of  lace  with 
nervous  anxiety.  "It  may  be  nothing,  it  may 
be  nothing,"  she  said,  meaning  to  save  herself 
from  disappointment.  She  took  out  the  drawer 
altogether,  and  carried  it  to  the  window  where 
there  was  a  good  light,  with  her  heart  beating. 

"Don't  be  excited,  Grace,"  she  said,  "per- 
haps it  is  only  modern  ;  most  likely  mere  babies' 
caps,  Valenciennes  and  common  stuff."  Then 
she  made  a  Tittle  pause,  gave  one  hurried  glance, 
and  produced  the  one  word  "Point!"  with  an 
almost  shriek. 

"Point?"  said  Miss  Grace,  pressing  forward 
with  the  point  of  her  nose;  she  was  short-sight- 
ed, and  only  thus  could  she  inspect  the  treasure. 
Mrs.  Bellingham  held  her  o'ff  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  dived  among  the  deli- 
cate yellow  rags ;  the  excitement  grew  to  a 
height  when  she  brought  out  her  hand  garland- 
ed with  wreaths  as  of  a  fairy  web.  There  was 
a  moment  of  silent  adoration  while  the  two 
ladies  gazed  at  it.  Some  sea-fairy,  with  curious 
knowledge  of  all  the  starry  fishes  and  twisted 
shells,  and  filmy  fronds  of  weed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  must  have  woven  this.  "  Venice ! 
and  I  never  saw  finer ;  and  not  a  thread  broken !" 
cried  the  finder,  almost  faint  with  delight. 

"And  enough  to  trim  you  from  top  to  toe," 
said  Grace,  solemnly.  Bell  coming  in  jealously 
on  some  pretence,  saw  them,  with  their  hands 
uplifted  and  eyes  gleaming,  and  approached  to 
see  what  the  cause  of  so  much  emotion  might 
be. 

"Eh!"  said  Bell,  "the  heap  o'  things  that 
us  poor  folk  miss  for  want  o'  kennin'.  Is  that 
something  awfu'  grand  now,  leddies,  that  makes 
you  look  so  fain  ?" 

"It  is  a  most  lovely  piece  of  lace,"  cried  Mrs. 


Jean.  "  Venice  point ;  though  I  fear,  Bell,  you 
will  not  know  what  that  means.  Every  little 
bit  done  by  the  needle  —  you  will  understand 
that.  Look  at  all  those  little  sprays." 

"  Eh,  leddies,"  said  Bell.  "  Ye  ken  what  the 
fishwife  says  in  ane  o'  Sir  Walter's  novels — 'It's 
no  fish  you're  buyin',  but  men's  lives.'  Eh, 
what  heaps  o'  poor  women's  een  must  be  workit 
into  that  auld  rag.  But  it  was  my  late  lady's  a' 
the  same.  I've  seen  her  wear  it,  and  many  a 
time  she's  told  me  the  same  story.  So  it  will"  he 
Miss  Margret's  part  o'  her  fortune,"  said  the  old 
house-keeper,  with  malicious  demureness.  This 
discouraged  the  investigators  considerably. 

"I  never  saw  it  before,"  said  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham; "but  then  I  knew  but  little  of  the  late 
Lady  Leslie ;  of  course,  if  it  was  her  mother's 
it  must  be  Margaret's.  Fold  it  up  and  put  it 
aside,  Grace.  Was  this  Lady  Leslie's  too  ?" 

"Na,  I  canna  say;  I  never  saw  that  before," 
said"  Bell,  overwhelmed.  "Eh,  that  was  never 
made  by  woman's  fingers.  It  must  be  shaped 
out  o'  the  gossamer  in  the  autumn  mornings,  or 
the  foam  of  the  sea." 

But  Bell's  presence  disturbed  the  inquiry  ;  it 
was  not  until  she  was  called  away  to  see  to  Sir 
Ludovic's  beef-tea  that  they  fully  rallied  to  their 
work. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  that  old  wom- 
an says.  Lady  Leslie,  indeed !  Lady  Leslie 
was  not  five-and-twenty  when  she  died,  poor 
thing.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  Grace,  don't  come 
so  close.  You  may  be  sure  you  shall  see  it  all 
— and  no  girl  understands  lace.  It  might  be 
her  mother's  ?  Dear  me,  what  a  memory  you 
have  got,  Grace!  She  had  no  mother.  She 
would  never  have  married  poor  papa  if  there  had 
been  a  mother  to  look  after  her.  Thank  Prov- 
idence, Margaret  will  be  better  off.  This  af- 
fliction," said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  with  solemnity, 
"which  is  so  sad  for  all  of  us,  will  not  be  with- 
out its  good  side  for  poor  little  neglected  Mar- 
garet. Though  whether  it  is  not  too  late  to 
make  any  change  in  her—" 

"She  is  very  nice-looking,"  said  Miss  Grace, 
"and  being  pretty  covers  a  great  deal — at  least 
as  long  as  you  are  young." 

"Pretty*!  None  of  the  Leslies  were  ever  ugly," 
said  her  sister;  "  but  it  breaks  my  heart  to  look 
at  her.  Neither  education  nor  manners.  She 
might  be  a  country  lass  at  the  meanest  farm ; 
she  might  be  a  fisher-girl  mending  nets —  Grace, 
I  wish  you  would  sometimes  let  me  get  in  a 
word !  It's  melancholy  to  see  her  running  about 
in  those  cotton  frocks,  and  think  that  she  is  my 
father's  daughter.  We  will  have  our  hands  full 
with  that  girl.  Now  this  is  old  Flanders — there 
is  not  very  much  of  it.  I  remember  it  ab  well 
as  if  I  had  seen  it  yesterday,  on  old  Aunt  Jean." 

"Then  that  should  be  yours,  for  you  were  her 
name-daughter — " 

"  Grace,  how  can  you  be  so  Scotch  !  Say  god- 
child— you  can  always  say  godchild — it  sounds  a 
great  deal  better ! " 

"But  we  were  not  English  Church  people  when 
we  were  born,  and  there's  no  godmo — " 

"  I  think  there  never  was  such  a  clatter  in  this 
world ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bellingham.  ' '  Talk — talk — 
one  cannot  get  in  a  word !  I  know  papa's  old- 
fashioned  ways  as  well  as  you  do.  but  why  should 
we  publish  them  ?  What  would  anybody  think 
at  the  Court  if  it  was  known  that  we  were  Pies- 
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byterians — not  that  I  ever  was  a  Presbyterian 
after  I  \vas  old  enough  to  think  for  myself." 

"It  was  being  at  school,"  said  Grace;  "and 
a  great  trouble  it  was  to  have  to  drive  all  the 
way  to  Fifetown  on  Sundays,  instead  of  going  to 
Dr.  Burnside.  You  were  married,  it  didn't  mat- 
ter for  you ;  but — do  you  mean  to  have  Aubrey 
down,  Jean,  after  all  ?" 

"Of  course  I  mean  to  have  Aubrey,"  said  Mrs. 
Bellingham.  She  had  been  carefully  measuring 
on  her  finger  and  marking  the  lengths  of  the 
lace,  which  was  the  reason  Miss  Leslie  had  been 
allowed  to  deliver  herself  of  so  long  a  speech. 
"He  will  perhaps  join  us  somewhere  after  this 
sad  time  is  over.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
we  will  be  able  for  much  company  at  first,"  she 
said,  with  a  sigh.  "There  are  three  yards  of 
the  Flanders — too  much  for  a  bodice  and  too  lit- 
tle for  anything  else,  and  it  would  be  wicked  to 
cut  it.  After  all  we  have  gone  through,  of  course 
there  will  be  a  time  when  we  will  have  no  spirits 
for  company ;  but  Aubrey  is  not  like  a  stranger. 
Being  my  nephew,  he  will  be  a  kind  of  cousin  to 
Margaret.  Dear  me,  I  wish  I  could  think  there 
was  a  good  chance  that  he  would  be  something 
more ;  for  the  responsibility  on  you  and  me  of  a 
young  girl — " 

"  Oh,  he  will  be  very  willing  to  be  something 
more,"  cried  Miss  Grace,  with  alacrity ;  "  a  pret- 
ty young  creature  like  Margaret,  and  a  good  in- 
come." 

"Her  income  is  but  a  small  one  to  tempt  a 
Bellingham ;  but  I  suppose  because  he  is  my 
nephew  yon  must  have  a  fling  at  him.  I  have 
often  noticed  that  inclination  in  you,  Grace.  I 
am  sure  my  family,  by  marriage,  have  never  but 
shown  you  the  greatest  attention,  and  Aubrey 
never  makes  any  difference  between  us.  He  calls 
you  Aunt  Grace,  though  you  are  no  more  his 
Aunt  Grace —  Here  is  a  very  nice  piece,  I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  It  is  English,  or  perhaps  it 
might  be  Argentan,  or  one  of  the  less  known 
kinds.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  ?  It  is  very 
pretty.  So  here  are  three  pieces  to  commence 
with :  the  Venice  point  for  Margaret,  if  it  really 
was  her  mother's — but  I  don't  believe  it — and 
the  Flanders  for  me. " 

Grace  lifted  the  piece  allotted  to  her  now  with 
but  scant  satisfaction.  It  was  Jean  who  had  al- 
ways the  lion's  share;  it  was  she  who  took  the 
management  of  everything,  and  put  herself  for- 
ward. Though  Miss  Leslie  was  very  willing  to 
sacrifice  herself  when  occasion  offered,  she  did 
not  like  to  be  sacrificed  calmly  by  others,  with- 
out deriving  any  glory  from  it.  But  she  said 
nothing.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  still  to 
be  looked  over,  and  Jean  could  not  always  have 
so  good  an  excuse  for  appropriating  the  best,  as 
she  had  when  she  secured  Aunt  Jean's  old  piece 
of  Flanders  lace. 

While  these  very  different  scenes  were  going 
on  within  the  walls  of  Earl's-hall,  the  old  gray 
house  in  which  so  soon  the  last  act  of  a  life  was 
to  be  accomplished  was  the  centre  of  many 
thoughts  and  discussions  outside.  At  the  break- 
fast-table at  the  Manse  Mrs.  Burnside  read  aloud 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ludovic  in  Edinburgh,  asking 
whether  the  Minister's  wife  could  receive  her  hus- 
band, who  was  uneasy  about  his  father,  and  anx- 
ious "  to  be  on  the  spot,"  whatever  happened. 

"  I  thought  of  sending  my  Effie  with  Ludovic, 


if  you  would  take  her  in,"  Mrs.  Leslie  wrote. 
"  Of  course,  Earl's-hall,  so  little  bedroom  accom- 
modation as  they  have,  is  quite  full  with  Jean 
and  Grace  and  their  maid.  It  is  very  provoking 
that  it  should  be  such  a  fine  old  house,  and  one 
that  we  would  be  very  unwilling  to  let  go  out  of 
the  family,  and  yet  so  little  use.  Ludovic  has 
always  such  confidence  in  your  kindness,  dear 
Mrs.  Burnside,  that  I  thought  1  might  ask  you. 
Of  course,  you  will  say  No  at  once,  if  it  is  not 
convenient.  Effie  is  not  very  strong,  and  I  would 
like  her  to  have  a  change ;  and  we  thought  it 
might  be  something  for  poor  little  Margaret,  if 
anything  happens,  to  have  some  one  near  her  of 
her  own  age.  She  is  the  one  to  be  pitied  ;  and 
yet  she  has  been  sadly  neglected,  poor  child — 
and  I  don't  doubt  but  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
all  things  will  work  together  for  good." 

"  That's  a  sorely  misused  text,"  said  the  Min- 
ister, shaking  his  head. 

"Is  this  better  ?"  said  Randal :  "'Whereso- 
ever the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gath- 
ered together.'  They  seem  all  rushing  upon 
their  prey." 

"No,  no,  you  must  not  say  that.  Their  own 
father — who  should  come  to  his  death-bed  but 
his  children  ?  I'll  write  and  say,  '  Certainly,  let 
Ludovic  come ;'  and  if  you  can  do  without  that 
green  room  for  your  old  portmanteaux,  Randal, 
I'll  find  a  place  for  them  among  the  other  boxes ; 
and  we  might  take  little  Effie  too.  I  am  always 
glad  to  give  a  town-child  the  advantage  of  good 
country  air." 

"  She  cannot  be  such  a  child  if  she  is  the  same 
age  as  Margaret — " 

"And  what  is  Margaret  but  a  child?  Poor 
thing,  poor  thing !  Yes,  she  has  been  neglected  ; 
she  has  not  had  the  up-bringing  a  lady  of  her 
family  should  have;  but,  dear  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Burnside,  who  was  of  the  old  school,  "I've  seen 
such  things  before,  and  what  harm  did  it  do 
them?  She  cannot  play  the  piano,  or  speak 
French,  or  draw,  or  even  dance,  so  far  as  I  can 
tell ;  but  she  cannot  but  be  a  lady — it  was  born 
with  her — and  the  questions  she  asks  are  just  ex- 
traordinary. I  would  not  make  a  stipulation  for 
the  piano  myself  everywhere ;  but  still  there's  no 
doubt  she  has  been  neglected.  Jean  and  Grace 
are  far  from  being  ill  women  ;  but  I  don't  think 
I  would  like  to  change  old  Sir  Ludovic,  that  nev- 
er said  a  harsh  word  to  her,  for  the  like  of  them." 

"Yes,  mother,  Margaret  can  draw.  The 
young  fellow  who  put  Sir  Ludovic  into  his  car- 
riage last  Sunday,  whom  you  were  so  impatient 
of—" 

"Me  impatient!  Eandal,  you  take  the  very 
strangest  ideas.  Why  should  I  be  disturbed, 
one  way  or  other,  by  Eob  Glen  ?  What  about 
Rob  Glen  ?" 

"Not  much,  except  that  he  is  giving  her — 
lessons.  It  seems  he  is  an  artist — " 

"An  artist — Rob  Glen!  But  oh,  did  I  not 
say  Mrs.  Ludovic  was  right?  She  has  been 
sorely  neglected !  Not  that  old  Sir  Ludovic 
meant  any  harm.  He  was  an  old  man  and  she 
a  child ;  and  he  forgot  she  was  growing  up,  and 
that  a  girl  is  not  a  child  so  long  as  a  boy.  After 
all,  perhaps,  she  will  be  better  in  the  hands  of 
Grace  and  Jean." 

"And  so  the  text  is  not  misused,  after  all," 
said  the  Minister,  once  more  shaking  his  head. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

LUDOVIC  came  accordingly,  with  his  little 
daughter  Effie  —  a  sentimental  little  maiden, 
with  a  likeness  to  her  aunt  Grace,  and  very  anx- 
ious to  be  "of  use"  to  Margaret,  who,  though 
only  six  months  older  than  herself,  was  her  aunt 
also.  Ludovic  himself  was  a  serious,  silent  man 
— not  like  the  Leslies,  everybody  said,  taking 
after  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  Montgomery, 
and  of  a  more  steady-going  race.  While  Mrs. 
Bellingham  sat  by  her  father's  side  and  talk- 
ed to  him  about  what  was  to  be  done  when  he 
was  better,  saying,  "Oh  yes,  you  are  mending 
— slowly,  making  a  little  progress  every  day, 
though  you  will  not  believe  it;"  and  Grace 
stood,  eager,  too,  to  "be  of  use,"  touching  his 
cheek — most  generally,  poor  lady,  with  her  nose, 
which  was  cold,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  patient 
— and  saying,  " Dearest  papa!"  Ludovic,  for 
his  part,  would  come  and  sit  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  not  saying  anything, 
but  keeping  his  seri6us  eyes  upon  the  old  man, 
who  was  more  glad  than  ever  to  doze,  and  keep 
his  eyes  shut,  now  that  so  many  affectionate 
watchers  were  round  him.  Now  and  then  Sir 
Ludovic  would  rouse  up  when  they  were  all  tak- 
ing a  rest  from  their  anxious  duties,  as  Grace 
expressed  it,  and  "was  just  his  ain  man  again," 
Bell  would  say. 

"Oh,  if  my  children  would  but  neglect  me!" 
he  said,  when  one  of  these  blessed  intervals 
came. 

.  "There  is  nobody  but  me  here  now,  papa," 
said  Margaret,  like  a  little  shadow  in  the  corner, 
with  her  red  eyes. 

"And  that  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  my  little 
Peggy;  but  who, "he  said,  with  that  faint  little 
laugh,  which  scarcely  sounded  now  at  all,  but 
abode  in  his  eyes  with  all  its  old  humor — "who 
will  look  after  your  pronouns  when  I  am  away, 
my  little  girl?"  But  sometimes  he  moaned  a 
little,  and  complained  that  it  was  long.  "  Could 
you  not  give  me  a  jog,  John  ?"  he  would  say ; 
"I'm  keeping  everybody  waiting.  Jean  and 
Grace  will  lose  their  usual  holiday,  and  Ludovic 
has  his  business  to  think  of." 

"  They're  paying  you  every  respect,  Sir  Ludo- 
vic," said  John,  not  feeling  that  his  master  was 
fully  alive  to  the  domestic  virtue  exhibited  by 
his  children.  Perhaps  John,  too,  felt  that  to 
keep  up  all  the  forms  of  anxious  solicitude  was 
hard  for  such  a  lengthened  period,  which  made 
the  "  respect "  of  the  group  around  Sir  Ludovic's 
death  -  bed  more  striking  still.  Sir  Ludovic 
smiled,  and  repeated  the  sentiment  with  which 
he  began  the  conversation — "  I  wish  my  children 
would  but  neglect  me."  But  he  was  always 
patient  and  grateful  and  polite.  He  never  said 
anything  to  Grace  about  her  cold  nose;  he  did 
not  tell  Ludovic  that  his  steady  stare  fretted  him 
beyond  measure ;  he  let  Jean  prattle  on  as  she 
would,  though  he  knew  that  what  she  said  was 
all  a  fiction.  Sir  Ludovic  was  never  a  more 
high-bred  gentleman  than  in  this  last  chapter  of 
his  life.  He  was  bored  beyond  measure,  but  he 
never  showed  it.  Only  when  he  was  alone  with 
his  little  daughter,  with  the  old  servants  who 
loved  him,  who  always  understood  him  more  or 
less,  and  always  amused  him,  which  was,  per- 
haps, as  important,  he  would  rouse  up  by  mo- 
ments and  be  his  old  self. 


As  for  Margaret,  she  led  the  strangest  double 
life — a  life  which  no  one  suspected,  which  she  did 
not  herself  realize.  They  made  her  go  to  bed 
every  night,  though  she  came  and  went,  a  white 
apparition,  all  the  night  through,  to  her  father's 
door  to  listen,  lest  anything  should  happen  while 
she  was  away  from  him  ;  and  in  the  evenings  after 
dinner,  when  the  family  were  all  about  Sir  Ludo- 
vic's bed,  she  would  steal  out,  half  reluctant,  half 
eager,  half  guilty,  half  happy  ;  guilty  because  of 
the  strange  flutter  of  sick  and  troubled  happiness 
that  would  come  upon  her. 

"Yes,  my  bonnie  lamb,  ye'll  get  a  moment  to 
yoursel' :  gang  your  ways  and  get  a  breath  of 
air,"  Bell  would  say,  all  unwitting  that  something 
else  was  waiting  for  Margaret  besides  the  fresh 
air  and  soft  soothing  of  the  night. 

"I  will  be  in  the  wood,  Bell,  where  you  can 
cry  upon  me.  You  will  be  sure  to  cry  upon  me 
if  there's  any  need." 

"My  bonnie  doo!  I'll  cry  soon  enough;  but 
there  will  be  no  need, "said  the  old  woman,  pat- 
ting her  shoulder  as  she  dismissed  her. 

And  Margaret  would  flit  along  the  broken 
ground  where  the  potatoes  had  been,  where  her 
feet  had  made  a  path,  and  disappear  into  the 
sighing  of  the  firs,  which  swept  round  and  hid 
her  amidst  the  perplexing  crowd  of  their  straight 
columns.  There  was  one  tree,  beneath  the  sweep- 
ing branches  of  which  some  one  was  always  wait- 
ing for  her.  It  was  a  silver-fir,  with  great  angu- 
lar limbs,  the  biggest  in  the  wood,  and  the  little 
mossy  knoll  between  its  great  roots  was  soft  and 
green  as  velvet.  There  Rob  Glen  was  always 
waiting,  looking  out  anxiously  through  the  clear 
evenings,  and  with  a  great  gray  plaid  ready  to 
wrap  her  in  when  it  was  cold  or  wet.  They 
did  not  feel  the  rain  under  the  great  horizontal 
branches  of  the  firs,  and  the  soft  pattering  it 
made  was  more  soothing  than  the  wild  sweep  of 
the  wind  coming  strong  from  the  sea.  There 
the  two  would  sit  sheltered,  and  look  out  upon 
the  gray  mass  of  EaiTs-hall,  with  that  one  ruddy 
lighted  window. 

Margaret  leaned  upon  her  lover,  whom,  in  her 
trouble,  she  did  not  think  of  as  her  lover,  and 
cried  and  was  comforted.  He  was  the  only  one, 
she  felt,  except,  perhaps,  Bell,  who  was  really 
good  to  her,  who  understood  her,  and  did  not 
want  her  to  be  composed  and  calm.  He  never 
said  she  should  not  cry,  but  kissed  her  hands 
and  her  cheek,  and  said  soft  caressing  words : 
"My  darling!  my  Margaret!"  His  heart  Avas 
beating  much  more  loudly  than  she  could  under- 
stand ;  but  Rob,  if  he  was  not  all  good,  had  a 
certain  tenderness  of  nature  in  him,  and  poetry 
of  feeling  which  kept  him  from  anything  which 
could  shock  or  startle  her.  A$  these  moments, 
as  the  long  summer  day  darkened  and  the  soft 
gloaming  spread  over  them,  he  was  as  nearly  her 
true  and  innocent  and  generous  lover  as  a  man 
could  be  who  was  not  always  generous  and  true. 
He  was  betraying  her,  but  to  what  ? — only  to  ac- 
cept his  love," the  best  thing  a  man  had  to  give ; 
a  gift,  if  you  come  to  that,  to  give  to  a  queen. 
He  was  not  feigning  nor  deceiving,  but  loved  her 
as  warmly  as  if  he  had  never  loved  any  one  be- 
fore, nor  meant  to  love  any  other  again.  And 
then  he  would  go  toward  the  house  with  her,  not 
so  far  as  he  went  that  first  night  in  over-bold- 
ness, when  they  were  caught  —  an  accident  he 
always  remembered  with  shame  and  self-reproach, 
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yet  a  certain  pride,  as  having  proved  to  Randal 
Burnside,  once  for  all,  his  own  inferiority,  and 
that  he,  Rob  Glen,  had  hopelessly  distanced  all 
competitors,  however  they  might  build  upon  be- 
ing gentlemen.  He  led  her  along  the  edge  of 
the  wood  always  under  cover,  and  stole  with  her, 
under  shadow  of  the  garden -wall,  to  the  cor- 
ner, beyond  which  he  did  not  venture.  Then 
he.  would  take  her  into  his  arms  unresisted,  and 
they  would  linger  for  a  moment,  while  he  lavish- 
ed upon  Margaret  every  tender  name  he  could 
think  of — 

"Remember  that  I  am  always  thinking  of 
you,  always  longing  to  be  by  you,  to  support  you, 
to  comfort  you,  my  darling." 

"  Yes,  I  will  remember,"  Margaret  said,  meek- 
ly, and  there  fluttered  a  little  forlorn  warmth  and 
sweetness  about  her  heart ;  and  then  he  would 
release  her,  and,  more  like  a  shadow  than  ever, 
would  stand  and  watch  while  she  flitted  along 
the  wall  to  the  great  door. 

And  what  thoughts  were  in  Rob's  mind  when 
she  was  gone !  That  almost  innocence,  and  no- 
bleness and  truth,  which  had  existed  in  the 
emotion  of  their  meeting,  disappeared  with  Mar- 
garet, leaving  him  in  a  tumult  of  other  and  less 
noble  thoughts.  He  knew  very  well  that  he  had 
beguiled  her,  though  he  meant  nothing  but  love 
and  devotion  to  her.  He  had  betrayed  her,  in 
the  moment  of  her  sorrow,  into  a  tacit  accept- 
ance of  him,  and  committal  of  herself  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  Rob  knew  very  well — no 
one  better — that  there  were  girls  who  took  such 
love  passages  lightly  enough ;  but  to  a  delicate 
little  maiden,  "  a  lady," like  Margaret,  he  knew 
there  could  be  but  one  meaning  in  this.  Though 
she  had  scarcely  responded  at  all,  she  had  ac- 
cepted his  tenderness,  and  committed  herself  for- 
ever. And  he  knew  he  had  betrayed  her  into 
this,  and  was  glad  with  a  bounding  sense  of  de- 
light and  triumph  such  as  made  him  almost 
spurn  the  earth.  This  occurrence  gave  him,  not 
only  Margaret,  whom  he  was  in  love  with,  and 
whose  society  was  for  the  time  sweeter  to  him 
than  anything  in  the  world,  but  with  her  such  a 
dazzling  flood  of  advantages  as  might  well  have 
turned  any  young  man's  head :  a  position  such 
as  he  might  toil  all  his  life  for,  and  never  be 
able  to  reach  :  money,  such  as  would  make  him 
admired  and  looked  up  to  by  everybody  he  knew : 
a  life  of  intoxicating  happiness  and  advance- 
ment, with  no  need  to  do  anything  he  did  not 
care  to  do,  or  take  any  further  trouble  about 
his  living,  one  way  or  another.  Rob's  organiza- 
tion was  not  so  fine  as  to  make  him  unwilling  to 
accept  all  these  advantages  from  his  wife  ;  in 
practical  life  there  are  indeed  very  few  men  who 
are  thus  delicately  organized ;  neither  were  his 
principles  so  high  or  so  honorable  as  to  give  him 
very  much  trouble  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  won  all  this,  by  surprise.  He  just  felt  it, 
just  had  a  sense  that  there  was  something  here 
to  be  slurred  over  as  much  as  possible — but  it 
did  not  spoil  his  pleasure.  It  was,  however,  ter- 
ribly difficult  to  know  what  it  would  be  best  to 
do  in  the  circumstances,  what  step  he  should 
next  take:  whether  he  should  boldly  face  the 
family,  on  the  chance  that  Sir  Ludovic  would  be 
glad  before  he  died  to  see  his  daughter  with  a 
protector  and  companion  of  her  own,  or  whether 
it  was  wise  to  keep  in  the  background,  and  watch 
the  progress  of  events,  keeping  that  sure  hold 


upon  Margaret  herself,  which  he  felt  lie  could 
now  trust  to.  He  had  done  her  good ;  he  had 
been  more  to  her  than  any  one  else,  and  had 
helped  her  to  bear  her  burden  ;  and  he  had  thus 
woven  himself  in  with  every  association  of  her 
life,  at  its,  as  yet,  most  important  period,  and 
made  himself  inseparable  from  her. 

He  had  no  fear  of  losing  his  hold  of  Margaret. 
But  from  the  family,  the  brother  and  sisters  who 
were  like  uncle  and  aunts  to  the  young  creature, 
Rob  knew  very  well  he  should  find  little  mercy. 
They  would  all  want  to  make  their  own  out  of 
her,  he  felt  sure ;  for  it  is  hard,  even  when  es- 
caping from  all  sensation  of  vulgarity  in  one's 
person,  to  get  rid  of  that  deeply-rooted  principle 
of  vulgarity  which  shows  itself  in  attributing 
mean  motives  to  other  people.  This  birth-stain 
of  the  meaner  sort,  not  always  confined  to  the 
lower  classes,  was  strong  in  him.  He  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  her  fortune  and  her  importance 
which  made  Margaret  valuable  in  his  own  eyes 
(for  was  he  not  in  love  ?),  but  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  deciding  that  her  family  and  all  about  her 
must  look  at  her  in  this  mercenary  light.  They 
certainly  would  not  let  her  fortune  slip  through 
their  fingers  if  they  could  help  it.  There  might 
be  some  hope  of  a  legitimate  sanction  from  Sir 
Ludovic,  who  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ad- 
vantage from  his  daughter's  money,  and  might 
like  to  feel  that  she  was  "settled"  and  safe; 
but  there  could  be  no  hope  from  the  others. 
They  would  have  plans  of  their  own  for  her. 
The  Leslies  were  known  not  to  be  rich,  and  an 
heiress  was  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly  parted  with. 
They  would  keep  her  to  themselves ;  of  that  he 
was  sure.  And  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  what 
chance  was  there  of  reaching  Sir  Ludovic's  bed- 
side, and  gaining  his  consent  ?  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  so  without  running  the  gauntlet 
of  all  the  family ;  it  would  make  a  scene,  and 
probably  hurt  the  old  man  or  kill  him. 

Thus  he  was  musing,  as  after  an  interval  he 
followed  Margaret's  course  under  the  shadow  of 
the  garden-wall,  meaning  to  make  his  way  out 
by  what  was  called  the  avenue,  though  it  was 
merely  a  path  opened  through  the  belt  of  wood, 
which  was  thin  on  that  side,  to  the  gate  in  the 
high-road.  But  this  spot  was  evidently  unlucky 
to  Rob.  When  he  was  about  to  pass  the  door 
of  Earl's -hall,  he  met  Mr.  Leslie  coming  out. 
Mr.  Leslie  was  one  of  the  men  who  are  always 
more  or  less  suspicious,  and  he  had  just  seen 
Margaret,  with  her  hat  in  her  hand  and  the  fresh 
night  air  still  about  her,  going  up  the  winding 
stair.  Ludovic  looked  at  the  man  walking  along 
under  the  wall  with  instinctive  mistrust. 

"Did  you  want  anything?"  he  asked,  hastily. 
"This  path  is  private,  I  think." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Rob;  "at  least  everybody 
has  been  free  to  pass  as  long  as  I  can  remember ; 
but  I  was  on  my  wray,"  he  added,  thinking  it 
good  to  try  any  means  of  conciliation,  "to  ask 
for  Sir  Ludovic." 

"There  is  no  change,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  stiffly. 
He  was  himself,  to  tell  the  truth,  very  weary  of 
this  invariable  answer,  but  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  said  ;  and  he  tried  to  see  who  the  inquirer 
was,  but  was  unable  to  make  him  out  in  the  late 
dusk.  He  had  never  seen  him  before,  for  one 
thing.  "  You  are  from — " 

"I  am  from  nowhere,"  said  Rob.  "I  don't 
suppose  you  know  me  at  all,  Mr.  Leslie,  or  even 
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my  name.  I  am  Robert  Glen  ;  but  Sir  Ludovic 
has  been  very  kind  to  me.  He  has  allowed  me 
to  come  and  sketch  the  house,  and  latterly  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  him.  His  illness  has  grieved 
me  as  much — as  if  I  had  a  right  to  be  grieved. 
He  was  very  kind.  Latterly  I  saw  a  great  deal 
of  him." 

"Ah  !"  said  Mr.  Leslie.  He  had  heard  the 
people  at  the  Manse  talking  of  Rob  Glen,  and 
he  had  seen  Margaret's  return  a  minute  before. 
What  connection  theve  might  be  between  these 
two  things  he  did  not  veiy  clearly  perceive ;  but 
there  seemed  to  be  something,  and  he  was  sus- 
picious, as  indeed  he  had  a  right  to  be. 

"Is  he  too  ill — to  ask  to  see  him  ?"  said  Rob, 
with  a  sense  that  a  refusal  would  take  all  the  re- 
sponsibility off  his  shoulders.  If  he  could  see 
Sir  Ludovic  it  might  be  honorable  to  explain 
everything ;  but  if  not — 

"See  him!"  said  Mr.  Leslie;  "I  don't  know 
what  your  acquaintance  may  be  with  my  father, 
Mr.  Glen,  but  he  is  much  too  ill  to  see  anybody 
— scarcely  even  his  own  children.  I  am  leaving 
early,  as  you  perceive,  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
too  much  for  him  to  have  even  all  of  ourselves 
there." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Rob,  with 
the  proper  expression  in  his  voice ;  but  in  reality 
he  was  relieved ;  no  need  now  to  say  anything 
to  the  family.  He  had  Margaret  only  to  deal 
with,  and  in  her  he  could  fully  trust,  he  thought. 
"I  began  a  sketch  of  Sir  Ludovic,"  he  said, 
"for  which  he  had  promised  me  a  second  sit- 
ting ;  will  you  kindly  ask  Miss  Margaret  Leslie 
to  send  it  back  to  me,  that  I  may  finish  it  for 
her  as  well  as  I  can  ?  Poor  though  my  drawing 
was,  it  will  have  its  value  now." 

"I  will  tell  my  sister,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  and 
he  swung  open  the  gate  and  waited  till  Rob 
passed  through.  "  Good-night,"  said  the  young 
rnan.  It  was  better  in  any  case  to  be  courteous 
and  friendly,  if  they  would  permit  it,  with  "the 
family."  But  Mr.  Leslie  only  made  an  indistinct 
murmur  in  the  darkness.  He  gave  no  articulate 
response ;  there  was  no  cordiality  on  his  side ; 
and  why,  indeed,  should  he  be  cordial  to  the 
farmer's  son  ?  Rob  went  quickly  homeward, 
forcing  a  smile  of  contempt,  though  there  was 
nobody  to  see.  This  haughty  and  distant  per- 
sonage would  yet  learn  to  respond  to  any  saluta- 
tion his  sister's  husband  might  make ;  he  would 
have  to  be  civil,  if  nothing  more,  Rob  said  with- 
in himself.  What  was  he  that  he  should  be 
so  high  and  mighty  ?  An  Edinburgh  advocate 
working  for  his  living,  a  poor  laird  at  the  best, 
with  a  ramshackle  old  house  for  all  his  inherit- 
ance. Thus  the  vulgar  came  uppermost  again 
in  Rob's  heart ;  he  scorned  for  his  poverty  the 
man  with  whom  he  was  indignant  for  scorning 
him,  because  he  was  unknown  and  poor.  He 
hurried  home  with  this  little  fillip  of  additional 
energy  given  to  all  his  schemes.  His  mother 
was  standing  at  the  door  as  he  approached,  look- 
ing out  for  him,  or  perhaps  only  looking  to  see 
the  last  of  the  cows  looming  through  the  dusk 
coming  in  from  the  fields.  He  was  absent  ev- 
ery night,  and  Mrs.  Glen  wanted  to  know  where 
he  went.  She  was  getting  impatient  on  all  points, 
and  had  determined  to  wait  no  longer  for  any  in- 
formation he  might  have  to  give. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  asked,  as  he 
came  in  sight. 


"ToEarl's-hall." 

"To  Earl's-hall!  And  what  have  you  been 
doing  at  Earl's-hall  ?  No  drawing  and  fiddling 
while  the  poor  auld  man  lies  dying  ?  Ye're  ill 
enough,  but  surely  vou  have  not  the  heart  for 
that  ?" 

"I  have  neither  been  drawing  nor  fiddling — 
indeed  I  did  not  know  that  I  could  fiddle ;  but, 
all  the  same,  I  have  come  from  Earl's-hall,"  he 
said.  "  Let  me  in,  mother ;  I've  been  sitting  in 
the  wood,  and  the  night  has  got  cold." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing — sitting  in  the 
wood?  There's  no  light  to  take  your  views — 
tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Glen,  with  determination, 
"  what  have  you  been  doing,  once  for  all." 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  he  said;  "I  have 
been  sitting  in  the  wood  with  Margaret." 

"With — Margaret?  you're  no  blate  to  speak 
o'  a  young  lady  like  that.  Rob,  my  bonnie  man, 
I  aye  thought  you  were  to  be  the  lucky  bairn  of 
my  family.  Have  ye  naething  mair  to  tell  me 
about — Margaret  ?  I  would  like  weel,  real  weel, 
to  hear." 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret,  mother ?"  he  said. 
"I  will  tell  you  something  if  you  will  swear  to 
me  never  to  repeat  it,  never  to  hint  at  it,  never 
to  brag  of  what  is  coming,  or  to  give  the  slight- 
est ground  for  suspicion :  if  you  will  promise  me 
this — " 

"I  was  never  a  tale -pyet,"  said  Mrs.  Glen, 
offended,  "nobody  ever  laid  tittle-tattle,  or  brag- 
ging of  ony  kind,  to  my  door.  But  if  you  can- 
na  trust  your  mother  without  promises,  I  see  not 
why  you  should  trust  her  at  all." 

"It  is  not  that  I  doubt  you,  mother;  but  you 
know  how  difficult  it  is  not  to  mention  a  thing 
that  is  much  in  your  mind.  Margaret  Leslie  is 
my  own ;  it  is  all  settled  and  fixed  between  us. 
She  came  out  to  me  in  her  trouble  when  she 
found  her  father  was  dying,  and  what  could  I  do 
but  comfort  her,  and  support  her,  and  show  my 
feeling — " 

"  Oh,  ay, Rob,"  his  mother  interpolated,  "you 
were  aye  grand  at  that !" 

"  What  could  a  man  do  else? — a  sweet  young 
creature  like  Margaret  Leslie  crying  by  his  side ! 
I  told  her,  what  I  suppose  she  knew  very  well 
before,  for  I  never  hide  my  feelings,  mother,  as 
you  say.  And  the  issue  is,  she's  mine.  How- 
ever it  was  done,  yon  will  not  say  but  what  it 
was  well  done.  I  have  been  fond  of  her  since 
ever  I  can  remember." 

"And  of  twa- three  mair,"  said  Mrs.  Glen, 
"  but  no  a  word  o'  that,  Rob  my  man.  Eh,  but 
I'm  weel  pleased !  That's  what  I've  been  think- 
ing of  since  the  very  week  you  came  hame. 
'Now  if  Rob,  with  all  his  cleverness,  could  get 
that  bonnie  Miss  Margret,'  I  said  to  mysel'. 
The  Lord  bless  ye,  my  man !  I  aye  thought 
you  were  born  to  be  the  lucky  one  of  my  family. 
Is  it  a'  in  her  ain  disposition,  or  have  the  family 
ony  power  over  it,  Rob  ?  Eh,  my  bonnie  man, 
what  a  down-sitting !  and  the  bonniest  leddy  in 
Fife  of  her  years.  You're  a  lucky  lad,  if  ever 
there  was  one." 

"  Let  me  in,  mother ;  I  don't  want  to  tell  this 
to  any  ears  but  yours." 

"Ay,  ay,  my  man,  I'll  let  you  in,"  said  his 
mother,  standing  aside  from  the  door.  ' '  Come 
in  and  welcome,  my  lucky  lad.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  would  like  for  your  supper?  Nae- 
thing in  a'  the  house  is  ower  good  for  such  good 
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news.  We'll  take  a  bottle  o'  wine  out  of  the 
press,  or  maybe  ye  would  like  a  drap  toddy  just 
as  well,  which  is  mair  wholesome.  Come  in, 
come  in,  my  bonuie  man.  A  bonnie  lass,  and 
plenty  wi'  her ;  and  a  real  auld  family  an  honor 
to  anybody  to  be  connected  with.  My  word, 
Rob  Glen,  you're  a  lucky  lad !  Wha  will  look 
down  upon  you  now  ?  Wha  will  say  a  word 
about  your  opinions?  I've  never  upbraided  you 
mysel' ;  I  saw  your  talents,  and  felt  ye  could 
bide  your  time.  Eh,"  cried  Mrs.  Glen,  exultant, 
"  wha  will  say  now  but  that  marriages  are  made 
in  heaven  ?  And  Rob,  my  bonnie  man,  when  is 
it  to  be  ?" 

"We  are  not  so  far  as  that,  mother,"  he  said  ; 
"do  you  think  she  has  the  heart  to  think  of 
marrying,  and  poor  old  Sir  Ludovic  lying  on  his 
death- bed?  We  must  wait  for  all  that.  I'm 
too  happy  in  the  mean  time  to  think  of  more. 
She's  mine ;  and  that  is  more  than  I  could  have 
hoped." 

"That's  very  true,  my  man:  but  still  some- 
thing settled  would  have  been  a  grand  stand-by," 
said  Mrs.  Glen,  slightly  disappointed  ;  "  I  would 
have  thought  now  it  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  Sir  Ludovic  to  see  his  daughter  mar- 
ried and  settled  before  he  slips  away.  But  the 
gentry's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  I'm  doubt- 
ing you'll  have  some  trouble  with  the  family,  if 
nothing's  settled  afore  the  auld  gentleman  dies." 

"I  doubt  I  will,  mother,"  said  Rob;  "but 
whatever  trouble  I  may  have,  Margaret's  mine, 
and  she  will  never  go  back  from  her  word." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AT  last  the  time  came  when  old  Sir  Ludovic's 
dozing  and  drowsiness,  his  speculations,  and  the 
gleam  of  humor  with  which  they  were  all  accom- 
panied, and  which  most  of  those  around  him 
thought  so  inappropriate  to  his  circumstances, 
came  to  an  end.  All  his  affairs  were  in  order, 
his  will  made,  though  he  had  not  much  to  leave, 
and  Dr.  Burnside  (which  was  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  family)  paid  him  a  daily  visit  for  the 
last  week  of  his  life ;  so  that  everything  was 
done  decently  and  in  order.  Dr.  Burnside  had 
not  so  very  much  to  say  to  the  old  man.  He 
had  no  answer  to  give  to  his  questions.  He 
bade  Sir  Ludovic  believe.  "And  so  I  do,"  he 
said ;  he  could  not  be  got  to  be  frightened ;  and 
now  that  he  had  got  over  the  shock  of  it,  and 
into  that  dreamy  slumbrous  valley  of  the  shadow, 
he  did  not  even  wish  to  avoid  what  was  coming. 
"It  is  not  so  bad  as  one  thinks,"  he  said  to  old 
John,  his  faithful  servant,  and  to  the  good  min- 
ister, who  was  approaching  old  age  too,  though 
not  so  near  as  either  of  these  old  men.  Dr. 
Burnside  was  a  little  disturbed  by  the  smile  on 
his  patient's  face,  and  hoped  it  did  not  show  any 
inclination  toward  levity;  but  he  was  glad  to 
hear,  having  that  journey  in  view,  that  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  one  thought.  "  He  is  a  man  of  a 
very  steady  faith,"  the  Minister  said,  and  he  him- 
self was  wise  enough  to  let  Sir  Ludovic  glide 
away  out  of  the  world  with  that  smile  upon  his 
face. 

As  for  Jean  and  Grace,  they  did  their  best  to 
disturb  their  father  and  to  unsettle  him,  and  in- 
sinuated that  Dr.  Burnside's  instructions  were 


of  an  unsatisfactory  kind.  Even  Bell  held  it  un- 
orthodox that,  except  in  cases  of  religious  tri- 
umph and  ecstasy,  which  no  doubt  were  on  rec- 
ord, a  human  creature  should  leave  this  earth 
smiling,  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker, 
as  she  said.  Mrs.  Bellingham  did  all  she  could 
to  question  her  father  on  the  subject,  but  was  not 
successful.  "Leave  him  in  peace,"  his  son  said ; 
but  neither  was  Mr.  Leslie  satisfied.  It  was  very 
strange  to  them  all.  The  old  man  did  not  even 
seem  to  feel  that  anxiety  for  Margaret's  future 
which  they  expected,  and  never  made  that  solemn 
appeal  to  them  to  take  care  of  her,  to  which  both 
the  sisters  were  prepared  to  respond,  and  which 
even  Ludovic  expected,  though  he  felt  that,  with 
such  a  large  family  of  his  own,  nothing  much 
could  be  looked  for  from  him.  But  Sir  Ludovic 
made  no  appeal.  He  said  "My  little  Peggy," 
when  all  other  words  had  failed  him ;  and  on 
the  very  last  day  of  his  life  a  gleam  as  of  laugh- 
ter  crossed  his  face,  and  he  shook  his  head  faint- 
ly at  her  when  she  said  "me"  instead  of  "I," 
and  thus  faded  quite  gently  and  pleasantly  away. 

There  was  silence  in  EaiTs-hall  that  night,  si- 
lence and  quiet,  scarcely  a  whisper  even  between 
the  sisters,  who  generally  had  a  meeting  in  Mrs. 
Bellingham's  room  for  a  last  discussion  of  every- 
thing that  had  passed,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  all  the  day  together.  But  on  this  evening 
nobody  talked.  Ludovic  went  away  with  the 
Minister  and  ate  a  solemn  late  meal,  having,  as 
everybody  said,  eaten  nothing  all  day  (but  that 
was  a  mistake,  for  he  had  not  been  called  to  the 
last  ceremonial  till  after  luncheon).  And  in 
EaiTs-hall  everybody  went  to  bed.  They  had 
been  keeping  irregular  hours,  had  sometimes  sat 
late,  and  sometimes  been  called  early  ;  and  John 
and  Bell,  in  particular,  had  not  for  a  week  past 
kept  any  count  which  was  night  and  which  was 
day.  A  few  broken  phrases  about  "At'wi  yon- 
der," a  groan  from  John,  a  few  tears  rubbed  off, 
till  her  eyes  were  red,  by  Bell's  apron,  and  the 
sound  of  "greeting"  from  Jeanie's  little  turret- 
room,  was  almost  all  that  could  be  heard  in  the 
silent  house.  Margaret,  for  her  part,  could  not 
"greet"  as  Jeanie  did.  She  was  stunned,  and 
did  not  know  what  had  happened  to  her.  For 
the  moment  it  was  over ;  the  worst  had  come, 
and  a  blank  of  utter  exhaustion  came  over  the 
girl.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  put  to  bed,  and 
did  nothing  but  sigh,  long  sighs  which  went  to 
Bell's  heart,  sighs  which  seemed  almost  a  physi- 
cal necessity  to  the  young  bosom  oppressed  with 
such  an  unknown  burden.  Mrs.  Bellingham 
(though  she  was  not  quite  satisfied  in  her  mind) 
said  a  few  words  to  her  maid  that  it  was  a  most 
peaceful  end,  that  it  was  beautiful  to  see  him  ly- 
ing there  at  rest  just  as  if  he  were  asleep ;  and 
Miss  Leslie  cried  copiously,  and  said  "Dearest 
papa !"  They  were  all  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  old  gray  house  shut  up  and  silent.  A  dark 
night,  the  wind  sweeping  through  the  firs,  every- 
thing silent  and  hushed  in  earth  and  heaven,  and 
all  dark  except  the  one  window  in  which  a  faint 
watch -light  burned  palely,  but  no  longer  the 
warm,  inconstant  glimmer  of  any  cheerful  fire. 

But  with  the  morning,  what  a  flood  of  pent-up 
energy  and  activity  was  let  loose.  They  were 
all  anxious  to  keep  quiet  in  Margaret's  part  of 
the  house,  that  she  might  sleep  as  long  as  possi- 
ble and  be  kept  out  of  every  one's  way.  The 
arrangements  into  which  everybody  else  plunged 
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were  not  for  her.  The  first  thing  to  be  thought 
of,  of  course,  Mrs.  Bellingham  said,  was  the 
mourning,  and  there  was  not  a  moment's  time 
to  lose.  Telegraphs  were  not  universally  preva- 
lent in  those  days,  and  one  of  the  men  from  the 
farm  had  to  be  sent  on  horseback  to  Fifeton  to 
send  a  message  to  Edinburgh  about  the  bomba- 
zine and  the  crape. 

As  Sir  Ludovic  had  anticipated,  his  daughter 
Jean  did  not  stint  him  of  a  single  fold ;  she  meant 
to  show  "every  respect."  Fortunately  Steward, 
their  maid,  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  both 
the  ladies  congratulated  themselves.  ' '  Of  course, 
we  shall  want  no  evening  dresses,  nothing  beyond 
the  mere  necessary  here,"  Mrs.  Bellingham  said. 
"One  for  the  morning  and  another  to  go  out 
with,  a  little  more  trimmed,  that  will  be  all." 
But  even  for  this  little  outfit  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
ble had  to  be  taken.  That  very  evening  a  man 
arrived  from  Edinburgh  with  mountains  of  crape 
and  boxes  full  of  hemstitched  cambric  for  the 
collars  and  cuffs.  There  was  crape  all  over  the 
house — even  Bell  and  Jeanie  had  their  share — 
no  stint.  When  a  man  has  been  so  much  thought 
of  as  Sir  Ludovic,  and  has  a  respectable  family 
whose  credit  is  involved  in  showing  him  every 
respect,  a  good  deal  of  quiet  bustle  becomes  in- 
evitable ;  the  house  was  full  of  whispers,  of  con- 
sultations, of  measurements,  and  a  great  hurry 
and  pressure  to  get  done  in  time  for  the  funeral ; 
though  the  funeral  was  delayed  long,  according 
to  use  and  wont  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Leslie,  on  his  part,  went  over  all  the  house, 
and  walked  diligently  about  the  farm  and  in- 
spected everything,  though,  being  a  silent  man, 
he  said  little  about  it.  It  was  too  early  to  say 
anything.  When  his  sisters  put  questions  to  him 
about  what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  said  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
funeral  was  over,  and  the  shutters  opened,  and 
old  Sir  Ludovic's  chair  put  against  the  wall,  that 
he  at  all  opened  his  mind.  Nearly  a  week  passed 
in  this  melancholy  interval ;  he  had  become  Sir 
Ludovic  himself,  but  nobody  in  Earl's-hall  could 
give  him  the  familiar  title ;  old  John  ground  his 
teeth  together  (though  he  had  not  many  left)  and 
tried  to  get  it  out,  but  the  conclusion  was  a  hur- 
ried exclamation, 

"I  canna  do  it !  Pit  me  away,  sir.  Bell  and 
me,  we're  ready  to  gang  whenever  ye  please ;  but 
I  canna  ca'  ye  your  right  name." 

The  new  Sir  Ludovic,  though  he  said  little, 
had  a  kind  heart.  He  said,  "Never  mind,  John  ; 
tell  Bell  never  to  mind;"  but  Mrs.  Bellingham 
had  no  such  feeling.  She  said  it  was  ridiculous 
in  servants,  when  the  family  themselves  had  to 
do  it.  "I  hope  I  know  what  is  due  to  the  living 
as  well  as  to  the  dead,"  she  cried ;  "and  if  I  can 
say  it,  why  should  not  John  ?" 

But  at  first,  no  doubt,  it  was  difficult  enough. 
After  the  funeral,  however,  the  new  Sir  Ludovic 
went  "  home  "  to  Earl's-hall,  where  his  wife  came 
and  joined  him.  The  eldest  boy,  too,  arrived  for 
the  ceremony  itself,  and  walked  with  his  father 
to  the  church-yard  as  one  of  the  chief  mourners. 
The  house  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  fam- 
ily as  soon  as  the  last  act  of  old  Sir  Ludovic's 
earthly  history  was  accomplished.  Beds  were 
put  in  the  high  room  to  accommodate  the  boys. 
It  was  all  novelty  to  them,  who  had  net  known 
very  much  of  their  grandfather,  and  their  moth- 
er liked  being  my  lady.  It  was  natural.  She 


had  not  known  much  of  the  old  man  any  more 
than  her  children  had,  and  he  was  only  her  fa- 
ther-in-law—  not  a  very  tender  relationship. 
Thus  the  new  tide  rose  at  once,  and  new  lite 
came  in.  Had  there  been  only  the  elders  in  the 
house,  no  doubt  they  would  have  kept  up  a  drow- 
sy appearance  of  gravity ;  but  that  was  not  to  be 
done  with  young  people  in  the  house. 

As  for  Margaret,  this  period  passed  over  her 
like  a  dream.  While  the  house  was  shut  up, 
and  everything  went  on  in  a  pale  twilight,  she 
wandered  about  like  a  ghost,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  say,  unable  to  take  up  any  of  her  occu- 
pations. It  seemed  years  to  her,  centuries  since 
the  careless  time  when  she  went  and  came  so 
lightly,  fearing  no  evil;  trying  to  draw  straight 
lines  with  an  ineffectual  pencil ;  flitting  out  and 
in  of  her  father's  room ;  getting  out  books  for 
him ;  searching  for  something  she  might  read 
herself;  taking  up  for  half  an  hour  Lady  Jean's 
old  work;  knitting  a  bit  of  Bell's  stocking;  roam- 
ing everywhere  about  as  light  as  the  wind.  All 
that,  Margaret  thought,  was  over  forever;  but 
she  did  not  "  break  her  heart  "altogether,  as  she 
supposed  she  would.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  ach- 
ing sense  of  loss,  a  horrible  void  about  her  would 
make  her  heart  sick,  and  her  whole  being  giddy 
with  pain  ;  but  in  the  intervals  life  went  on,  and 
she  found  that  it  was  possible  to  sit  at  table,  to 
talk  to  the  others,  to  have  her  dresses  fitted  on. 
And  when  the  children  came,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  she  felt  inclined  to  smile  at  their 
curious  little  ways,  even  (was  that  possible  ?)  to 
laugh  at  little  Loodie,  who  was  the  youngest  of 
the  boys,  and  never,  Heaven  forbid!  would  be 
Sir  Ludovic.  Bell,  too,  found  little  Loodie  "a 
real  diverting  bairn."  "Eh,  if  his  grandpapaw 
had  but  been  here  to  see  him!"  she  said,  with 
tears  and  smiles. 

But  Margaret,  naturally,  was  more  unwilling 
to  be  "  diverted  "  than  Bell  was.  When  she  was 
beguiled  into  a  smile  at  little  Loodie,  it  was  very 
unwillingly,  and  she  would  recover  herself  with 
a  sense  of  guilt ;  for  it  was  a  terrible  revelation 
to  Margaret,  a  most  painful  discovery  to  feel  that 
a  smile  was  possible  even  within  a  week  of  her 
father's  death,  and  that  her  heart  was  not  alto- 
gether broken.  She  wept  for  her  own  heartless- 
ness  as  well  as  for  her  dear  father,  of  whom  she 
had  thought  beforehand  that  all  she  wished  for 
would  be  to  be  buried  in  his  grave. 

But  she  went  out  of  the  house  only  once  be- 
tween the  death  and  the  funeral.  Rob,  for  his 
part,  roamed  round  about  it,  and  stayed  for  hours 
in  the  woods,  looking  for  her ;  but  it  seemed  to 
Margaret  that  for  the  moment  she  shrank  from 
Rob.  Oh,  how  could  she  have  thought  of  Rob, 
or  any  one,  while  he  lay  dying  ?  How  could  she 
have  gone  out  and  spent  those  hours  in  the  wood 
with  him,  which  might  have  been  spent  with  Sir 
Ludovic  ?  What  would  she  give  now,  she  said 
to  herself,  to  be  able  to  steal  up-stairs  to  him,  to 
sit  by  his  bedside,  to  hold  his  hand,  to  hear  him 
say  "  My  little  Peggy  "  again.  Now  that  this  was 
no  longer  possible,  she  felt  a  kind  of  resentment 
against  Rob,  who  had  occupied  her  at  times  when 
it  was  still  possible.  And  the  state  of  his  mind 
during  this  interval  was  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. When  he  had  asked  once  or  twice  for  the 
ladies,  he  had  no  further  excuse  for  returning 
openly,  and  he  was  afraid  to  be  seen  lest  he 
should  again  meet  some  one — perhaps  the  new 
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Sir  Ludovic  himself— who  had  not  been  delight- 
ed by  his  previous  appearance,  or  some  jealous 
spectator  like  Kandal  Burnside. 

Rob  stood  for  hours  behind  the  big  fir-tree 
looking  toward  the  house  in  which  there  were 
more  lights  now,  but  no  glimmer  in  that  window 
which  had  been  his  beacon  for  so  long,  and  more 
voices  audible — never  Margaret's  soft  notes,  like 
a  bird.  He  was  very  fond  of  Margaret.  Those 
dreary  evenings  when  she  was  kept  from  him,  or 
kept  herself  from  him,  Rob  was  wild  with  love, 
and  fear,  and  disappointment.  Could  they  have 
found  it  out  ?  could  they  be  keeping  her  away  ? 
He  stood  under  the  fir-tree  scarcely  daring  to 
move,  and  watched  with  his  heart  beating  in  his 
ears.  Sometimes  John  would  loom  heavily  across 
the  vacant  space,  coming  out  again,  according  to 
his  old  habit,  to  "take  a  look  at  the  potatoes." 
Sometimes  Bell  would  appear  at  the  opening  of 
the  little  court-yard  to  "cry  upon"  her  husband 
when  something  was  wanted.  "There's  aye 
something  wanting  now,"  John  would  say,  as  he 
turned  back.  Or  Rob  would  see  some  one  at 
the  wall,  drawing  water,  under  the  shade  of  the 
thorn-tree,  without  knowing  who  it  was,  or  that 
there  were  any  thoughts  of  himself,  except  those 
which  might  be  in  Margaret's  bosom,  within  the 
gray  shadow  of  those  old  walls.  How  breath- 
lessly he  watched  John's  lumbering  steps  about 
the  potatoes,  and  the  whiteness  of  Bell's  aprons, 
and  the  clang  of  the  water-pails ! 

But  no  one  came.  Had  she  accepted  his  con- 
solations only  because  there  was  no  one  else  to 
comfort  her,  without  caring  for  him  who  breathed 
them  in  her  ear?  Were  all  his  lofty  hopes  to 
end  in  nothing,  and  his  love  to  be  rejected? 
Terror  and  anxiety  thrilled  through  Rob  as  he 
stood  and  watched,  tantalized  by  all  those  sounds 
and  half-seen  sights.  Once  only  she  came,  and 
then  she  would  say  little  or  nothing  to  him  :  she 
had  never  said  much ;  but  she  shrank  from  his 
outstretched  arms  now,  crying,  "  Don't,  don't !" 
in  tones  half  of  terror.  That  one  meeting  was 
a  greater  disappointment  than  when  she  did  not 
come  at  all.  Had  she  but  been  taking  advan- 
tage of  him,  as  great  people,  Rob  knew,  were  so 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  small  people?  And 
now  that  she  needed  him  no  longer,  was  she 
about  to  cast  him  off?  In  that  case,  all  his  fine 
anticipations,  all  his  triumph,  would  be  like  Al- 
nascher's  hopes  in  the  story.  His  very  heart 
quailed  in  terror.  The  disappointment,  the 
downfall,  the  decay  of  hopes  and  prospects 
would  be  more  than  he  could  bear. 

The  truth  was  that  Margaret,  left  all  alone 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  what  to  her  was  a 
crowd  of  people,  all  more  or  less  strangers, 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  doing  so  much 
for  herself  as  to  go  anywhere.  Though  they 
amused  her  sometimes  in  spite  of  herself,  they 
kept  her  in  a  kind  of  subjugation  which  was  very 
confusing  and  very  novel. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Margaret?"  Mrs.  Bel- 
lingham  would  say,  if  she  went  across  the  room. 

"Darling  Margaret,  don't  leave  us,"  Grace 
would  add,  next  time  she  moved.  Even  Effie, 
who  was  so  anxious  to  be  "of  use,"  would  inter- 
fere, throwing  her  arms  about  her  youthful  aunt, 
whispering,  "You  are  not  to  go  to  your  own 
room  and  cry.  Oh,  come  with  me  to  the  tower, 
.and  look  at  the  sunset." 

"Yes,  my  dear  Margaret,  go  with  Effie;   it 
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will  take  off  your  thoughts  a  little,"  said  the  new 
Lady  Leslie. 

Thus  Margaret  had  weights  of  kindness  hung 
round  her  on  every  side,  and  was  changed  in  ev- 
ery particular  of  her  life  from  the  light-hearted 
creature  who  flitted  about  like  the  wind,  in  and 
out  a  hundred  times  a  day.  Even  Bell  approved 
of  this  thraldom. 

"Ah,  my  bonnie  dear,  keep  wi'  Miss  Effie. 
She's  your  ain  flesh  and  blood.  What  would 
you  do  out  your  lane  when  you  have  sic  com- 
pany ?" 

"I  always  went  out  alone  before,"  Margaret 
said,  mechanically  turning  up-stairs  again. 

"Yes,  my  bonnie  doo;  but  you  hadna  a  bon- 
nie young  Miss,  a  cousin  of  your  ain  (for  niece 
is  but  a  jest),  to  keep  ye  company." 

Thus  Margaret  was  held  fast.  And  by-and- 
by  her  habit  of  wandering  out  would  probably 
have  been  broken,  and  she  might  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  her  sisters  safe  out  of  all  contact 
or  reach  of  her  lover.  For  the  lover,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  not  violently  in  Margaret's  mind.  If 
she  missed  him,  there  were  so  many  other  things 
that  she  missed  more !  He  was  but  part  of  the 
general  privation,  impoverishment  of  her  life. 
She  had  lost  everything,  she  thought — her  fa- 
ther, her  careless  sweetness  of  living,  her  light 
heart,  the  sunshine  of  her  morning.  All  these 
other  happinesses  being  gone,  how  could  Marga- 
ret make  an  effort  for  Rob  only?  She  was  not 
strong .  enough  to  do  this.  She  was  not  even 
unwilling  to  let  him  go  with  all  the  rest.  Per- 
haps there  was  ingratitude  in  the  feeling.  He 
had  been  very  "kind"  to  her,  had  given  her  a 
little  comfort  of  sweet  sympathy  in  her  trouble. 
It  was  ungrateful  to  forget  that  now ;  and  she 
did  not  forget  it,  but  was  too  languid,  too  weary, 
and  had  lost  too  much  already  to  be  able  to 
make  any  effort  for  this.  Meanwhile,  while  she 
sat  in  a  kind  of  lethargy  within,  and  followed 
the  directions  of  all  about  her,  and  let  him  drop 
from  her,  Rob  roamed  about  outside,  gnashing 
his  teeth,  sometimes  almost  cursing  her,  some- 
times almost  praying  for  her,  watching  every 
door  and  window,  holding  the  post  of  a  most 
impatient  sentinel  under  the  great  fir-tree. 

It  happened  to  Margaret,  however,  one  even- 
ing to  find  herself  alone.  Mrs.  Bellingham  had 
a  headache,  a  thing  which  was  not  generally  re- 
garded as  a  great  calamity  in  places  where  Mrs. 
Bellingham  paid  visits.  It  confined  her  to  her 
room,  and  it  was,  on  the  whole,  not  a  disagree- 
able change  for  her  friends.  Her  sister,  who  in 
weal  and  woe  was  inseparable  from  her,  though 
she  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  escape  too, 
was,  under  Jean's  orders,  writing  letters  for  her 
in  her  room.  And  the  new  proprietors  of  Earl's- 
hall  were  glad  enough  for  once  to  be  by  them- 
selves. They  took  a  conjugal  walk  about  the 
place,  examining  into  everything  —  the  ruined 
part  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  to  it ;  the 
stables,  which  had  been  made  out  of  part  of  the 
ruin ;  even  the  pigsty,  which  was  John's  favorite 
spot  in  the  demesne.  The  subject  of  consider- 
ation in  the  mind  of  the  pair  was  whether  the 
old  place,  with  all  its  associations,  should  be 
sold,  or  whether  anything  could  be  done  with 
it,  cheaply,  to  adapt  it  for  the  country  residence 
of  the  family.  In  its  present  state,  certainly,  it 
did  not  take  much  to  "keep  up;"  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rental  of  the  little  scraps  of  es- 
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tate  which  old  Sir  Ludovic  had  left  scarcely 
justified  the  new  Sir  Ludovic,  with  his  large 
family,  in  "keeping  up"  any  country  place  at 
all.  To  decide  upon  this  subject  was  the  reason 
of  Lady  Leslie's  presence  here. 

And  Effie,  whose  mourning  was  less  deep,  and 
her  mind  less  affected  by  "  the  family  loss  "  than 
Margaret,  had  gone  to  visit  Mrs.  Burnside. 
Even  little  Loodie  was  being  put  to  bed.  Mar- 
garet, for  the  first  time  since  her  father's  death, 
was  alone.  She  had  found  that  day,  among  a 
collection  of  papers  into  which  it  had  been  shuf- 
fled heedlessly  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  drawing  of  her  father  which  Rob  Glen 
had  begun  on  his  first  appearance  at  EaiTs-hall ; 
and  this  had  plunged  her  back  into  all  that 
fresh  agitation  of  loss  and  loneliness  which  is, 
in  its  way,  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  the  mind,  in- 
stead of  the  dull  stupor  of  habitual  grief  which 
follows  upon  the  immediate  passion  of  an  event. 
She  had  wept  till  her  eyes  and  her  strength  were 
exhausted,  but  her  heart  relieved  a  little ;  and 
then  that  heart  yearned  momentarily  for  some 
one  to  comfort  her.  Where  was  he  ?  She  had 
not  thought  of  him  in  this  aspect  before — per- 
haps looking  for  her,  perhaps  waiting  for  her,  he 
who  had  been  so  "kind."  She  put  on  her  hat 
with  the  heavy  gauze  veil  which  Jean  had 
thought  necessary.  She  was  all  hung  and  gar- 
landed with  crape,  the  hat  itself  wrapped  in  a 
cloud  of  it,  her  dress  covered  with  it,  so  that  Mar- 
garet's very  movements  were  hampered.  The 
grass  always  damp,  more  or  less,  the  mossy  un- 
derground beneath  the  firs,  the  moist  brown 
earth  of  the  potato -ground,  were  all  alike  un- 
suitable for  this  heavy  and  elaborate  robe  of 
mourning.  Margaret  gathered  it  about  her  and 
put  on  her  hat,  with  its  thick  black  gauze  veil — 
she  did  not  know  herself  in  all  this  panoply  of 
woe — and  went  out.  There  was  nobody  about. 
John  was  showing  the  new  Baronet  his  pigsty, 
and  Bell,  more  comforted  and  cheerful  than  she 
had  yet  felt,  stood  in  the  door  of  the  byre  and 
talked  to  Lady  Leslie  about  her  favorite,  her 
bonnie  brown  cow.  The  old  people  were  amused 
and  pleased ;  they  were  more  near  "getting  over 
it "  than  they  had  felt  yet ;  and  even  John  be- 
gan to  feel  that  it  might  be  possible,  after  a 
while,  to  say  Sir  Ludovic  again. 

Margaret  went  out,  hearing  their  voices, 
though  she  did  not  see  them.  She  had  no  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  toward  her  brother,  though  he 
was  assuming  possession  of  her  old  home.  He 
had  not  much  to  say,  but  he  was  kind ;  and 
good  Lady  Leslie  was  a  good  mother,  and  could 
not  but  speak  softly  and  think  gently  of  every- 
body. They  were,  perhaps,  a  humdrum  and 
somewhat  care-worn  couple,  but  no  unkindness 
was  in  them.  It  gave  Margaret  no  pang  to  hear 
them  talking  about  Bell's  beloved  Brownie  or 
what  they  were  to  do  with  the  stables,  neither 
did  it  occur  to  her  to  take  any  pains  not  to  be 
seen  by  them.  It  was  still  light,  but  the  even- 
ing was  waning,  the  sky  glowing  in  the  west,  the 
shadows  gathering  under  the  fir-trees  in  the 
woods  which  lay  to  eastward  of  the  house.  She 
made  her  way  to  her  usual  haunt,  her  feet  mak- 
ing no  sound  on  the  soft  path.  .Would  he  be 
there,  waiting  for  her  as  in  that  dreadful  time  ? 
or  would  he  have  gone  away?  Margaret  had 
not  enough  animation  left  to  feel  that  she  would 
be  disappointed  if  he  were  not  there,  but  yet 


her  heart  was  a  little  lighter,  for  the  first  time 
relieved  from  the  dull  burden  of  sorrow  which  is 
so  intolerable  to  youth.  And  who  can  say  with 
what  transport  Rob  Glen  saw  this  slim  black- 
clad  figure  detach  itself  from  the  shadow  of  the 
house  ?  He  had  come  here,  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, half  indignantly,  half  sullenly,  for  the  last 
time,  to  wait  for  her — the  last  time  he  would 
come  and  wait — but  not  on  that  account  would 
he  give  up  the  pursuit  of  her.  She  was  his — that 
he  would  maintain  with  all  his  force.  He  would 
write  to  her  next  day,  and  ask  why  she  did  not 
come.  He  would  let  her  feel  that  he  had  a 
claim  upon  her,  that  she  could  not  cast  him  off 
when  she  pleased.  But  in  his  very  vehemence 
there  was  a  tremor  of  fear,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  with  what  feelings  of  anxiety  he  had 
come,  putting  his  fortune  to  the  touch,  meaning 
that  this  vigil  should  be  final  before  he  proceed- 
ed to  "other  steps."  And  how  had  fortune, 
nay,  providence,  rewarded  him!  Not  John  this 
time,  not  Bell  smoothing  down  her  apron,  not 
Jeanie  with  her  pitcher  at  the  well ;  but  slim 
and  fair  as  a  lily  in  her  envelope  of  gloom,  pale 
with  grief  and  exhaustion,  with  wet  eyes  and  a 
pitiful  lip,  that  quivered  as  she  tried  to  smile  at 
him,  at  last  Margaret  was  here. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"Ax  last!"  He  came  out  from  the  shadow 
of  the  firs  and  took  her  hands,  and  drew  her  to- 
ward him.  "At  last!  my  Margaret,  my  own 
Margaret !  Such  a  weary  time  it  has  been  wait- 
ing, but  this  repays  all.  Say  that  it  is  not  your 
doing,  darling.  You  have  been  kept  back ;  you 
have  not  forgotten  me,  or  that  I  was  waiting 
here  ?" 

"No,"  she  said;  "but  I  did  not  know  you 
were  waiting  here.  I  did  not  know,  even,  if  I 
would  find  you  to-night." 

"It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  you 
had  not  found  me.  Every  evening,  as  sure  as 
the  gloaming  came,  I  have  been  here  waiting  for 
you,  Margaret.  I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
kept  me  so  long.  But  it  is  not  as  it  used  to  be 
between  us,  when  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might 
cast  me  off  at  any  moment.  I  a  poor  farmer's 
son,  you  the  young  lady  of  Earl's-hall ;  but  that 
could  not  be  now ;  for  you  are  mine,  and  I  am 
yours." 

"It  would  not  have  been  at  any  time — for 
that  reason,"  said  Margaret.  She  was  uneasy 
about  the  very  close  proximity  he  wished  for, 
and  avoided  his  arm.  In  her  great  trouble  she 
had  not  thought  of  this,  but  now  it  troubled  and 
partially  shocked  her,  though  she  could  scarcely 
tell  why.  She  was  roused,  however,  by  the  idea 
that  she  could  have  slighted  him  for  any  ignoble 
reason.  "It  is  you  that  have  always  been  kind 
to  me,"  she  said.  "I,  who  am  only  a  country- 
girl,  and  know  nothing  at  all." 

"  You  are  a  princess,"  said  Rob ;  "you  are  a 
queen  to  me.  My  queen  and  my  Margaret :  but 
you  will  not  keep  me  so  long  hungering  and 
thirsting  out  here,  far  from  the  light  of  your 
sweet  countenance  ?  you  will  not  leave  me  so 
long  again  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Glen  !"  said  Margaret,  "  I  ought  to 
let  you  know  at  once,  we  are  going  away." 
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"Do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake,  call  me  Mr. 
Glen  !  Do  you  want  to  make  me  very  unhappy, 
to  take  away  all  pleasures  from  me  ?  Surely  the 
time  is  over  in  which  you  should  call  me  Mr. 
Glen.  You  cannot  want  to  play  with  me  and 
make  me  wretched,  Margaret  ?" 

"No,"  she  said,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice; 
"I  will  call  you  by  your  name,  as  I  used  to  do 
when  I  was  little.  But  it  is  quite  true  that  I 
said — we  are  going  away." 

"  Going  away  ?  Where  are  you  going,  and 
who  are  we  ?  Oh  yes,  I  knew  it  was  not  likely 
they  would  stay  here,"  cried  Rob,  with  mingled 
irritation  and  despair.  "  Where  are  they  going 
to  take  you,  my  Margaret  ?  —  nowhere  that  I 
cannot  come  and  see  you,  nowhere  that  I  will 
not  follow  you,  my  darling.  I  would  go  after 
you  to  the  world 's-end. " 

' '  I  am  going  with  my  sisters,  Jean  and  Grace. 
They  are  my  guardians  now.  I  am  to  live  with 
them  till — for  three  years  at  least,  till  I  am  twen- 
ty -  one ;  then  they  say  I  can  do  what  I  like. 
What  does  it  matter  now  about  doing  what  I 
like?  I  do  not  think  I  care  what  becomes  of 
me,  now  that  I  have  no  one,  no  one  that  has  a 
right  to  me !  and  they  will  not  even  let  me  cry. " 

She  began  to  weep,  and  he  did  not  stop  her, 
though  his  mind  was  full  of  impatience.  He 
drew  her  to  him  close,  and  this  time  she  did  not 
resist  him. 

"Cry  there,"  he  said,  "Margaret — my  Mar- 
garet! I  will  never  try  to  keep  you  from  cry- 
ing. Oh !  he  deserved  it  well.  He  loved  you 
better  than  all  the  earth.  You  were  the  light  of 
his  eyes,  as  you  are  of  mine.  They !  what  does 
it  matter  to  them  ?  They  will  bother  you ;  they 
will  make  you  do  what  they  like ;  they  will  not 
worship  you  as  he  did,  and  as  I  do.  But,  Mar- 
garet, there  is  still  one  that  has  a  right  to  you. 
Had  he  known,  had  I  but  had  the  courage  to 
go  and  tell  him  everything,  he  would  have  given 
you  to  me ;  I  am  certain  he  would.  He  would 
have  thought,  like  you,  that  it  was  better,  far 
better  for  you,  to  have  some  one  of  your  very 
own.  The  others !  what  are  you  to  them  ?  But 
to  him  you  were  everything,  and  to  me  you  are 
everything.  Margaret !  say  this,  darling !  Say, 
Rob,  I  am  yours ;  I  will  always  be  yours,  as  you 
are  mine !" 

Margaret  looked  in  his  face  with  her  wet  eyes. 
But  she  did  not  say  the  words  he  dictated  to 
her.  Her  heart  was  full  of  emotion  of  another 
kind.  She  was  thankful  to  Rob  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  he  was  not  like — any  one  else ;  he  had 
a  special  standing-ground  of  his  own  with  her. 
To  nobody  else  could  she  talk  as  she  was  talk- 
ing, on  nobody  else  would  she  lean ;  but  still  it 
did  not  occur  to  her  to  obey  him,  to  say  what  he 
asked  her  to  say. 

"I  found  that  picture  you  made,"  she  said, 
"only  to-day.  It  is  him,  just  himself.  I  took 
it  away  to  my  own  room  that  nobody  might  see 
it.  It  must  have  been  some  angel  that  put  it 
into  your  mind  to  do  that." 

"Yes,  Margaret,"  he  said,  "it  was  an  angel, 
for  it  was  you.  And  it  was  not  I  that  did  it, 
but  love  that  did  it;  but  if  you  will  give  it  to 
me,  I  will  make  it  still  more  like  him.  I  will 
never  forget  how  he  looked,  and  how  you  looked 
— and  my  heart  all  full,  and  running  over  with 
love,  which  I  dared  not  say." 

Alas !  there  was  this  peculiarity  in  the  conver- 


sation, that  while  Rob  was  eager  to  speak  of 
himself  and  his  love,  Margaret,  in  the  most  in- 
nocent and  unwitting  way,  made  it  apparent  that 
this  was  not  the  subject  that  interested  her  most. 
She  was  too  polite  not  to  listen  to  him,  too  grate- 
ful and  sensitively  affected  by  the  curious  link 
between  them  to  show  any  opposition ;  but  when 
she  could,  she  turned  aside  from  this  subject, 
which  to  him  was  the  most  interesting  subject  in 
heaven  or  earth ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
this  fact  moved  Rob,  who  had  never  met  with 
anything  of  the  kind  before.  It  piqued  him,  and 
it  made  him  more  eager.  He  watched  her  with 
an  anxiety  and  impatience  which  he  could  scarce- 
ly keep  in  check,  while  she,  with  downcast  eyes 
full  of  tears,  pursued  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  interested  her  most. 

"  I  should  not  like  it  touched,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
would  not  give  it  for  all  the  pictures  in  the  world ! 
If  I  gave  it  to  you,  it  would  be  only  that  it  might 
be  put  into  some  case  that  would  preserve  it.  I 
have  folded  it  in  paper,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
I  would  not  give  it  for  all  the  pictures  in  the 
world !" 

"Thank  you,  my  darling,"  he  said.  "It  is 
something  to  have  done  a  thing  that  so  pleases 
you.  If  you  will  bring  it  to  me,  I  will  get  it  put 
in  a  case  for  you.  Indeed,  it  was  an  angel  that 
put  that  scene  before  me ;  for  now  when  you 
look  at  that,  and  think  of  him,  you  will  think  of 
me  too." 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Glen,"  said  Margaret — then  she 
stopped,  confused  :  "  I  mean,  Rob — I  am  very, 
very  thankful  to  you.  But  when  I  look  at  that, 
all  the  world  goes  away,  and  there  is  only  papa 
leaning  back,  sleeping.  I  am  glad  he  was  sleep- 
ing. He  slept  a  great  deal,  do  you  know,  before 
he  died.  But  it  was  better  to  see  him  in  his 
chair,  as  he  used  always  to  be,  than  in  his  bed. 
I  don't  want  any  one  to  see  it  but  myself — other 
people  do  not  understand  it.  They  would  hand 
it  about  from  one  to  another,  and  say, '  Is  it  not 
like  ?'  and  talk.  I  could  not  bear  that ;  I  prefer 
to  keep  it  to  myself." 

"But  you  don't  mind  me  seeing  it?"  he  said. 
"I  should  not  be  so  unfeeling.  Many  a  time 
when  we  are  together — when  we  are  married, 
darling — we  will  look  at  it  together ;  and  I  will 
make  a  picture  from  it,  a  real  picture,  with  you 
at  my  elbow,  and  it  shall  be  hung  in  the  best 
place  in  our  house. " 

At  this  Margaret  winced  slightly,  but  made 
no  remark.  She  had  not  the  courage  to  con- 
tradict him,  to  say  anything  against  this  strange 
view ;  but  it  disturbed  her  all  the  same.  Prob- 
ably it  would  have  to  be  some  time.  There 
seemed  a  necessity  for  it,  though  she  could  not 
quite  tell  why ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  now,  nor 
for  a  long  time,  why  should  it  be  spoken  of,  or 
brought  in  to  disturb  everything  ?  She  said,  not 
knowing  how  to  put  aside  this  subject  gently, 
yet  to  say  something  all  the  same:  "Jean  and 
Grace  are  going  to  take  me  to  the  Grange — to 
my  house." 

"To  your  house!"  Rob  felt  the  blood  flush 
to  his  face  with  the  excitement  of  this  thought. 
"  I  did  not  know  you  had  a  house  of  your  own, 
Margaret. " 

"  Oh  yes ;  it  was  my  mother's.  It  is  away 
in  England,  where  I  never  was.  .  I  have  seen  a 
picture  of  it.  They  say  it  is  very  English,  with 
creepers  hanging  about  the  walls,  roses  and 
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honeysuckle,  and  beautiful  great  trees.  Jean 
thinks  everything  in  England  is  better  than  any- 
thing in  Scotland.  However  pretty  it  may  he, 
it  will  never,  never  be  like  old  gray  Earl's-hall." 

Rob  dropped  his  arm  from  her,  and  hung  his 
head.  "What  am  I  thinking  of?"  he  said; 
"you  a  great  lady,  with  beautiful  houses  and 
lands,  and  I  a  poor  man,  with  nothing.  I  must 
be  mad  to  think  that  you  could  care  for  me — 
that  you  would  even  think  of  me  at  all." 

"Mr. — Rob!  oh,  what  must  you  think  of  me 
that  you  say  so  ?  Do  I  care  for  money  or  for  a 
house  ?  Are  you  going  away  ?  Are  you  going 
to — leave  me?  oh!"  cried  Margaret,  penitent, 
clasping  her  hands ;  "did  you  not  know  I  had 
a  fortune  ?  But  what  does  that  matter  ?  You 
have  been  kind,  very  kind  to  me,  thinking  I  was 
poor —  Rob!  are  you  going  to  cry,  you! — no, 
don't,  don't;  you  will  break  my  heart!  I  am 
calling  you  by  your  name  now,"  she  said,  anx- 
iously, with  one  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  with 
the  other  pulling  down  the  hand  which  covered 
his  face.  She  put  her  own  face  close  to  his  in 
her  generous,  foolish  earnestness — "I  am  call- 
ing you  by  your  name  now,  Rob ;  don't  hide 
your  face  from  me,  don't  go  away  and  leave  me. 
If  I  am  rich,  is  it  not  all  the  better  ?  There 
will  be  plenty  for  us  both." 

"It  makes  a  difference,"  he  said  ;  and  indeed 
he  was  able  to  play  his  part  very  well,  for  nev- 
er before  in  his  life  had  Rob  been  so  entirely 
ashamed  of  himself.  Her  very  earnestness,  she 
who  had  been  so  cool  and  calm  before,  her  gen- 
erous trouble  and  importunity  humbled  him  to 
the  very  depths.  A  man  may  do  a  great  many 
things  that  will  not  bear  examination  before 
he  finds  himself  out ;  but  to  act  such  a  false- 
hood as  this — to  pretend  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  knew  so  much  more  definitely  than  she 
did — to  pretend  to  resist  her  generous  anxiety — 
to  avert  his  face,  and  let  her  woo  him,  she  who 
had  taken  his  hot  wooing  with  such  shy  cold- 
ness !  This  made  Rob  feel  himself  the  most 
wretched  creature,  the  most  despicable,  miser- 
able, mercenary  wretch.  He  could  not  endure 
himself.  Well  might  he  hide  his  face  for  a  poor 
swindler  and  cheat,  wors,e,  far  worse  than  he 
had  ever  known  himself  before !  To  breathe 
deceitful  vows,  to  say  more  than  he  meant,  to 
promise  more  than  he  intended  to  perform,  all 
this  was  not  a  thousandth  part  so  bad ;  for  in- 
deed he  had  always  been  "in  love,"  when  he 
made  love ;  and  a  promise  more  or  less,  what  is 
that?  The  common  coin  of  young  deceivers. 
Hitherto  Rob  had  not  been  bad,  only  fickle  and 
false.  But  what  was  he  now  ?  A  cheat,  a  liar, 
a  traitor,  unfit  to  breathe  where  such  innocent 
creatures  were.  Thus  he  played  his  part  very 
well ;  his  misery  was  not  dissembled ;  and  when 
he  allowed  himself  to  yield  to  her  entreaties,  to 
be  moved  by  the  eager  eloquence  of  that  soft 
lip  which  was  so  ready  to  quiver,  what  vows  he 
made  in  his  heart  to  be  to  Margaret  something 
more  than  ever  man  had  been  before ! 

After  this  their  intercourse  was  more  easy, 
and  by-and-by  Rob  came  to  feel  that  perhaps  the 
momentary  fear  of  losing  him  (which  was  how, 
in  his  native  vulgarity  and  self-importance,  he 
put  it,  after  a  while,  to  himself)  had  been  a  good 
thing.  More  than  ever  now  she  had  committed 
herself.  They  wandered  about  among  the  trees 
and  talked.  They  talked  of  her  departure,  and 


of  how  he  could  write  to  her — which  Margaret 
was  half  shy  again  to  think  of,  yet  half  happy 
too,  a  novelty  as  it  was.  But  she  could  not  tell 
him  how  this  was  to  be  managed,  or  how  he 
could  come  to  see  her;  all  was  strange,  and 
Jean  and  Grace  were  very  different  from  any- 
thing she  had  known  in  all  her  previous  life. 

"  They  tell  me  to  sit  down  when  I  am  stand- 
ing, and  to  stand  up  when  I  am  sitting  down ; 
they  will  always  have  me  doing  something  dif- 
ferent," she  avowed,  though  gently,  and  with  a 
faint  sense  of  humor.  But  this  made  it  very  ev- 
ident that  the  life  before  her  would  be  quite  un- 
like the  past.  And  it  did  not  occur  to  Margaret 
that  Jean  and  Grace  ought  perhaps  to  be  in- 
formed of  Rob,  and  the  understanding  between 
him  and  herself.  Rob  naturally  said  nothing 
about  this,  and  to  Margaret  the  thought  did  not 
occur.  She  had  no  idea  of  concealment,  but  sim- 
ply did  not  think  of  her  sisters  in  connection 
with  this  "secret,"  which  was  something  too 
strange  and  confusing  to  herself  to  be  capable  of 
explanation  to  others,  who  could  not  know  how  it 
had  come  about. 

"  Will  you  come  up  to  the  tower  ?"  said  Effie 
Leslie  to  Randal  Burnside,  who  had  walked 
borne  with  her  from  the  Manse.  Randal  had 
been  much  about  Earl's-hall  since  Sir  Ludovic's 
death.  He  had  been  ready  to  do  anything  for 
the  family,  and  the  family  had  been  very  willing 
to  employ  him.  It  was  a  kindness  to  give  him 
something  to  do,  his  mother  said,  who  was  glad 
to  throw  him  in  Margaret's  way ;  and  the  dec- 
orousness  of  the  grief  which  made  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham  and  Miss  Leslie  quite  unable  to  see  anybody 
was  put  aside  on  his  behalf  as  well  as  on  his 
father's.  And  Margaret  and  he  had  grown 
friends,  though  she  was  almost  the  only  one  in 
the  house  who  never  gave  him  any  commissions 
in  that  moment  of  bustle.  She  had  never  ceased 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  calling  the  doctor  when 
her  father's  illness  began,  but  she  was  too  inde- 
pendent to  have  any  personal  wants  to  which  he 
could  minister,  and  too  shy  to  have  asked  his  aid 
if  she  had.  Effie  was  much  more  disposed  to 
make  use  of  the  young  man.  She  was  not  un- 
happy— why  should  she  be,  having  seen  so  little 
of  grandpapa?  She  was  a  little  elated,  indeed, 
to  think  that  mamma  was  now  my  lady,  and 
she  herself  entitled  to  precedence  as  a  baronet's 
daughter,  and  she  was  very  glad  to  have  some 
one  to  speak  to  who  did  not  melt  into  tears  in 
the  middle  of  the  conversation,  or  say,  "Hush, 
child !  remember  that  this  is  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing." The  Manse  was  not  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing, and  she  liked  to  go  there,  and  she  liked 
Randal  to  walk  home  with  her  and  talk.  Lady 
Leslie  was  still  looking  at  the  brown  cow  and 
John's  pigsty,  and  Mrs.  Bellingham,  as  has 
been  said,  had  a  headache.  Effie  peeped  into 
the  West  Chamber  and  the  long  room,  and  saw 
nobody.  And  then  she  said,  "  Have  you  ever 
been  on  the  tower,  Mr.  Burnside  ?  Oh,  do  come 
up  to  the  tower." 

Randal  had  climbed  the  tower  a  hundred  times 
in  former  days.  He  went  up  the  winding  stair 
very  willingly,  thinking  he  would  have  all  the 
better  chance  of  seeing  "the  others,"  when  the 
falling  night  drove  them  in  from  their  walks. 
Perhaps  "the  others"  meant  only  the  new  Sir 
Ludovic;  perhaps  it  had  another  significance. 
He  was  interested  about  Margaret,  he  allowed  to 
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himself — more  interested  than  he  dared  let  any 
one  know ;  for  had  he  not  almost  seen  a  lover's 
parting  between  her  and  Rob  Glen  ? — a  secret 
knowledge  which  made  him  very  uneasy.  Ran- 
dal felt  that  he  could  not  betray  them  ;  it  would 
be  a  base  thing  in  their  contemporary  —  or  so, 
at  least,  he  thought ;  but  he  was  uneasy.  Many 
thoughts  had  gone  through  his  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  only 
thing  that  seemed  to  him  possible  was  to  speak 
to  Rob  Glen  himself,  to  represent  to  him  that  it 
was  not  manly  or  honorable  to  engage  a  girl  in 
Margaret's  position,  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  her  friends.  But  to  make  such  a 
statement  to  a  young  man  of  your  own  age,  with 
whom  you  have  not  the  warrant  of  friendship 
for  your  interference,  nor  even  the  warrant  of 
equality,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  If  Rob,  re- 
senting it,  could  have  called  him  out,  there  would 
have  been  less  harm;  but  that  was  ridiculous, 
and  what  could  be  done  to  expiate  such  an  af- 
front ?  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  unless 
he  permitted  Rob  to  knock  him  down,  and  he 
did  not  feel  that  his  forbearance  was  equal  to 
that.  So  that  Randal  remained  very  uneasy  on 
this  subject,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  To 
let  Margaret  fall  into  the  hands  of  a — of  Rob 
Glen,  seemed  desolation  and  sacrilege ;  but  what 
could  Randal — who  had  known  them  both  from 
his  cradle  —  what  could  he  do  between  them. 
Was  it  his  part  to  tell  —  most  despicable  of  all 
offices  in  the  opinion  of  youth  ?  This  train  of 
uneasy  thought  was  brought  back  when  Effie 
looked  into  the  little  white-panelled  sitting-room, 
the  West  Chamber,  where  Margaret,  he  knew, 
spent  most  of  her  time.  She  liked  it  better  than 
the  long  room,  every  nook  of  which  was  so  full 
of  her  father's  memory  ;  and  the  ladies  humored 
her,  and,  small  as  it  was,  made  the  West  Cham- 
ber their  centre.  Where  was  she,  if  she  was  not 
there  ?  Possibly  out-of-doors  in  the  soft  even- 
ing, confiding  all  her  griefs  to  Rob  Glen.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  the  thought  that  Randal  himself 
would  have  liked  to  have  those  griefs  confided  to 
him,  and  to  act  the  part  of  comforter,  that  made 
his  blood  burn  at  this  imagination.  So  soon  af- 
ter her  father's  death !  He  felt  disposed  to  de- 
spise Margaret  too. 

"Go  softly  just  here,"  said  Effie,  whispering; 
"for  there  is  Aunt  Jean's  room,  and  we  must 
not  do  anything  to  disturb  her  headache.  It  is 
a  very  good  thing,  you  know,  that  she  has  a 
headache  sometimes :  even  Aunt  Grace  says  so 
— for  otherwise  she  would  wear  herself  out.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  little  too  late  for  the  view,  but  the 
sky  was  still  full  of  glow  when  we  came  in.  Ah ! 
it  is  very  dark  np  here ;  but  now  there  is  only 
another  flight.  Oh  no,  it  is  not  too  late  for  the 
view,"  Effie  cried,  her  young  voice  coming  out 
soft  yet  ringing,  as  they  emerged  into  the  open 
air.  "  Nobody  can  hear  us  here,"  she  said,  with 
a  laugh  ;  for  at  seventeen  it  is  not  easy  to  be  se- 
rious all  day,  especially  when  it  is  only  a  grand- 
father, nothing  more,  who  is  dead. 

It  was  not  too  late  for  the  view,  and  the  view 
was  not  a  view  to  be  despised.  There  does  not 
seem  much  beauty  to  spare  in  the  east  of  Fife. 
Low  hills,  great  breadths  of  level  fields  :  the  sea 
a  great  expanse  of  blue  or  leaden  gray,  fringed 
with  low  reefs  of  dark  rocks,  like  the  teeth  of 
some  hungry  monster,  dangerous  and  grim  with- 
out being  picturesque,  without  a  ship  to  break 


its  monotony.  But  yet,  with  those  limitless 
breadths  of  sky  and  cloud,  the  wistful  clearness 
and  golden  after-glow,  and  all  the  varying  blue- 
ness  of  the  hills,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  sur- 
pass the  effect  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  sea 
and  land  of  which  this  solitary  gray  old  house 
formed  the  centre.  The  hill,  behind  which  the  sun 
had  set,  is  scarcely  considerable  enough  to  have 
a  name ;  but  it  threw  up  its  outline  against  the 
wonderful  greenness,  blueness,  goldenness  of  the 
sky  with  a  grandeur  which  would  not  have  mis- 
become an  Alp.  Underneath  its  shelter,  gray 
and  sweet,  lay  the  soft  levels  of  Stratheden  in 
all  their  varying  hues  of  color — green  corn,  and 
brown  earth,  and  red  fields  of  clover,  and  dark 
belts  of  wood.  Behind  were  the  two  paps  of 
the  Lomonds,  rising  green  against  the  clear  se- 
rene, and  on  the  other  side  entwining  lines 
of  hills,  with  gleams  of  golden  light  breaking 
through  the  mists,  clearing  here  and  there  as  far 
as  the  mysterious  Grampians,  far  off  under  High- 
land skies. 

This  was  one  side  of  the  circle ;  and  the  oth- 
er was  the  sea,  a  sea  still  blue  under  the  faint 
evening  skies,  in  which  the  young  moon  was  ris- 
ing ;  the  yellow  sands  of  Forfarshire  on  one 
hand,  stretching  downward  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tay — the  low  brown  cliffs  and  green  head- 
lands bending  away  on  the  other  toward  Fife- 
ness — and  the  great  bow  of  water  reaching  to 
the  horizon  between.  Nearer  the  eye,  showing 
half  against  the  slope  of  the  coast  and  half 
against  the  water,  rose  St.  Andrews  on  its  cliff", 
the  fine  dark  tower  of  the  College  Church  poised 
over  the  little  city,  the  jagged  ruins  of  the  Castle 
marking  the  outline,  the  Cathedral  rising  majes- 
tic in  naked  pathos  ;  and  old  St.  Rule,  homely 
and  weather-beaten,  oldest  venerable  pilgrim  of 
all,  standing  strong  and  steady,  at  watch  upon 
the  younger  centuries.  This  was  the  view  at 
that  time  from  Earl's-hall.  It  is  a  little  less  no- 
ble now,  because  of  the  fine,  vulgar,  comfortable 
gray  stone  houses  which  have  got  themselves 
built  everywhere  since,  and  spoiled  one  part  of 
the  picture  ;  but  all  the  rest  will  remain  forever, 
Heaven  be  praised.  The  little  wood  of  Earls- 
hall,  pinched  and  ragged  with  the  wind,  lay  im- 
mediately below,  and  the  flat  Eden,  with  its 
homety  green  lines  of  bank  on  either  side,  light- 
ed up  by  here  and  there  a  sand-bank  ;  but  the 
tide  was  out,  and  the  Eden  meandered  in  a  des- 
ert of  wet  brown  sand,  and  Avas  not  lovely.  The 
two  young  people  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 
They  were  moved,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  all 
this  perfect  vault  of  sky,  and  perfect  round  of 
earth  and  sea.  It  is  not  often  that  you  can  see 
the  great  world  in  little,  field  and  mountain,  sun- 
set and  moonrise,  land  and  sea,  at  one  glance. 
They  were  silenced  for  sixty  seconds ;  and  then 
Effie  Leslie  drew  a  long  breath  and  began  to 
chatter  again. 

"Well !"  she  said,  with  as  much  expression  as 
the  simple  word  was  capable  of  bearing,  "  I  don't 
think  I  should  like  to  sell  this  old  .house  where 
the  family  has  been  so  long,  if  I  were  papa !" 

"  I  would  not  sell  it,  if  it  were  mine,  for  any- 
thing that  could  be  offered  me!"  cried  Randal, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  Effie  shook 
her  head. 

"Perhaps  not,  Mr.  Burnside;  but  then  you 
would  not  have  ten  children— or  nine  at  least ; 
for  now  Gracie  is  married  she  does  not  count. 
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But  oh,  I  wish  we  could  keep  Earl's-hall!  It 
must  be  very  pleasant  to  live  where  everybody 
knows  you,  and  knows  exactly  what  you  are — 
that  is,  if  you  are  anybody.  Poor  Margaret  will 
not  like  leaving,  but  then  she  is  a  lucky  girl ; 
she  is  an  heiress ;  she  has  a  house  of  her  own  ; 
and  I  dare  say  she  will  get  very  fond  of  that 
when  she  knows  it.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to 
call  her  Aunt  Margaret,  Mr.  Burnside?" 

Effie's  laugh  rang  out  so  merrily  as  she  said 
this,  that  she  checked  herself  with  a  little  alarm. 

"Suppose  Aunt  Jean  should  hear  me!"  she 
said;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  "Oh!  look 
straight  down,  straight  down  under  the  fir-trees, 
Mr.  Burnside.  Oh,  this  is  more  interesting  than 
the  view !  A  pair  of — " 

"Do  you  think  it  is  quite  honorable  to  look 
at  them  ?"  said  Randal.  He  had  a  presenti- 
ment who  it  must  be. 

"  Oh,  it  can't  be  anybody  we  know,"  said 
light-hearted  Effie. 

Far  down  in  the  wood,  under  the  firs,  no 
doubt  the  lovers  felt  themselves  perfectly  safe  ; 
but  there  were  treacherous  groups  of  trees,  whose 
branches  had  been  swept  in  one  direction  by  the 
wind,  laying  bare  the  two  who  stood  beneath. 
They  were  standing  close  together,  holding  each 
other's  hands. 

"The  girl  is  crying,  I  think,"  said  Effie,  "and 
leaning  against  the  man.  What  can  be  the  mat- 
ter ?  can  they  have  quarrelled  ?  and  she  is  all  in 
black,  with  a  thick  veil — " 

"Come  to  this  side,"  said  Randal,  hastily, 
"  there  is  a  break  in  the  mist.  I  think  I  can 
show  you  Schehallion." 

"I  like  this  better  than  Schehallion,"  said 
Effie  ;  and  then  she  started  and  cried,  "O-oh!" 
with  a  long  breath  ;  and  suddenly  blushing  all 
over,  looked  Randal  in  the  face. 

"I  think  Schehallion  is  much  the  most  inter- 
esting to  look  at,"  he  said,  and,  touching  her  el- 
bow with  his  hand,  endeavored  to  lead  her  away. 
But  Effie  was  too  much  startled  to  conceal  her 
wonder  and  alarm. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Burnside!  you  are  not  thinking  of 
Schehallion,  you  only  want  to  get  me  away.  I 
believe  you  know  who  he  is." 

"I  don't  know  who  either  is,  and  I  don't 
want  to  know,"  cried  Randal;  "and  I  think, 
Miss  Leslie,  I  must  bid  you  good-night." 

That  was  easy  enough ;  but  Effie  did  not 
budge,  though  Randal  went  away. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EFFIE  was  not  a  tell-tale,  and  she  was  fond 
of  her  young  aunt ;  but  still  this  was  such  a 
revelation  as  made  the  blood  stand  still  in  her 
veins.  She  was  deeply,  profoundly  interested, 
and  strained  her  eyes  to  make  out  "the  gentle- 
man." Who  could  he  be?  Effie  felt  almost 
certain  Mr.  Burnside  knew,  and  almost  certain 
Mr.  Burnside  had  seen  them  before,  and  was 
their  confidant,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so 
anxious  to  call  her  attention  to  Schehallion. 
Schehallion!  nothing  but  a  hill — whereas  this 
was  a  romance!  She  leaned  over  the  parapet 
of  the  tower  till  the  night  grew  so  dark  that  she 
took  fright  and  felt  disposed  to  cry  for  help, 
never  thinking,  unaccustomed  to  it  as  she  was, 


i  that  she  could  grope  her  way  in  safety  down  the 
spiral  stair.  But  she  did  manage  it,  partly  for- 
tified by  a  generous  determination  not  to  "make 
any  noise  near  Aunt  Jean's  room,  which  might 
end  in  a  betrayal  of  the  lovers.  Effie  would 
have  gone  to  the  stake  rather  than  betray  the 
lovers  to  Aunt  Jean.  But  her  mother  was  a 
different  matter.  She  knew  she  could  not  go  to 
bed  with  a  secret  from  her  mother;  and  per- 
haps it  was  not  right,  was  it  quite  right,  of  Mar- 
garet ?  Effie  reflected,  however,  as  she  stumbled 
down  in  the  dark  to  the  West  Chamber,  where 
John  had  just  placed  candles  (the  inspection  of 
the  pigsty  being  over),  that  perhaps  grandpapa 
had  known  all  about  it ;  most  likely  Margaret 
had  told  him — and  she  had  no  need  to  tell  any 
one  else.  But  to  meet  a — gentleman,  in  the 
wood !  It  was  the  most  strange,  and  most  ex- 
citing, and  most  wonderful  thing  in  real  life 
which  Effie  had  ever  seen  with  her  own  eyes. 
She  crept  in  to  the  West  Chamber,  where  Miss 
Leslie  had  just  come,  relieved  of  her  attendance 
on  her  sister. 

"Your  dear  Aunt  Jean  is  a  little  better,"  she 
said,  "  dear  Effie ;  and  where  is  dearest  Marga- 
ret, and  your  dear  papa  and  mamma  ?  Dear 
Jean  has  gone  to  bed,  she  will  not  come  down 
to-night.  And  had  you  a  pleasant  walk,  my 
love  ?  And  how  is  dear  Mrs.  Burnside  ?" 

All  these  dears  put  Effie  out  of  breath ;  and 
she  had  been  out  of  breath  before,  with  the 
shock  she  had  got,  and  with  her  progress  down- 
stairs :  for  a  very  narrow  spiral  stair  which  you 
are  not  familiar  with  is  rather  alarming,  when  it 
is  quite  dark.  Effie,  however,  made  what  breath- 
less answer  she  could,  and  sat  down  in  a  corner, 
getting  some  work  to  conceal  her  burning  cheeks 
from  Aunt  Grace's  gaze,  and  forgetting  altogeth- 
er that  Aunt  Grace  was  short-sighted,  and  saw 
nothing  when  she  had  not  her  spectacles  on, 
which  she  did  not  wear  when  she  was  knitting. 
Miss  Leslie,  however,  very  glad  to  have  a  listen- 
er, and  to  have  la  parole  in  the  absence  of  her 
sister,  talked,  without  requiring  any  answer, 
straight  on,  flowing  in  n  gentle  stream,  and  gave 
Effie  no  trouble ;  and  the  girl  sat  turning  her 
back  to  the  light,  and  watching  very  keenly  who 
should  come  in  next.  The  first  was  her  mother, 
placid  and  fresh  from  the  cool  air,  saying  it  was 
very  pleasant  out-of-doors  after  having  been  in 
the  house  all  day ;  and  then,  after  an  interval, 
Margaret  followed,  very  pale,  with  her  eyes  red, 
and  her  hat,  with  its  heavy  veil,  in  her  hand. 

"Have  you  been  out  too,  my  dear?"  said 
Lady  Leslie.  "  I  wonder  we  did  not  see  you  ; 
your  brother  and  I  have  been  taking  a  walk." 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  saw  you  ;  I  was  in 
the  wood.  I  always  go  to  the  wood." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  a  good  place,"  said 
Aunt  Grace,  "a  damp  place;  and  no  doubt  you 
will  have  been  standing  about,  or  even  sitting 
down  upon  the  moss  and  grass.  Your  dear 
Aunt  Jean — no,  I  forgot,  she  is  not  your  dear 
aunt,  darling  Margaret,  but  your  dear  sister — it 
is  so  strange  to  have  a  dear  sister  so  young — 
She  is  better,  but  she  has  gone  to  bed  ;  that  is 
why  you  see  me  here  alone.  Dear  Effie  has 
been  a  good  child ;  she  has  been  sitting,  talking 
to  me,  while  you  have  been  out,  dear  Mary,  with 
dearest  Ludovic,  and  while  dear  Margaret  has 
been  out.  But  about  the  wood,  darling  Mar- 
garet; you  must  go  and  change  your  shoes  di- 
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rectly.     Dear  Jean  would  never  forgive  me  if  I 
did  not  make  you  go  and  change  your  shoes. " 

"They  are  not  wet,"  cried  Margaret,  going  to 
the  other  corner  opposite  to  Effie,  who  gazed  at 
her  with  the  eagerest  curiosity ;  but  Effie  was 
much  more  like  the  heroine  of  a  love-story  than 
Margaret,  and  the  little  girl's  heart  was  sore  for 
her  young  aunt.  She  had  no  mother  to  go  to 
and  tell,  and  how  could  she  tell  Aunt  Jean? 
As  for  Aunt  Grace,  that  might  be  possible,  per- 
haps ;  but  then  Aunt  Jean  would  be  told  direct- 
ly, and  there  would  be  no  fun.  These  were 
Effie's  thoughts,  sitting  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  so  that  nobody  might  see  the  excitement 
in  her  scarlet  cheeks ;  but  Margaret  did  not 
seem  excited  at  all.  She  was  quite  quiet  and 
still,  though  she  was  obstinate  about  changing 
her  shoes.  Oh,  Effie  thought,  if  I  could  only 
lend  her  mamma !  but  then  you  cannot  lend  a 
mother.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
pity  the  poor  girl,  who  had  nobody  to  breathe 
the  secret  of  her  heart  to,  except  Aunt  Jean  and 
Aunt  Grace. 

That  night,  however,  after  all  the  ladies  had 
gone  up -stairs,  Lady  Leslie  appeared  again  in 
her  dressing-gown  in  the  long  room,  where  her 
husband  was  sitting  at  his  father's  table.  The 
room  was  dark,  except  in  the  small  space  light- 
ed by  his  lamp  ;  and  if  the  good  man,  though  he 
had  not  much  imagination,  was  startled  by  the 
sight  of  the  white  figure  coming  toward  him 
through  the  dimness,  he  may  be  forgiven,  so 
soon  after  a  death  in  the  family.  When  he  saw 
who  it  was,  he  recovered  his  calm,  and  drew  a 
chair  for  her  to  the  table. 

"Is  it  you,  my  dear?"  he  said;  "you  gave 
me  a  fright  for  the  moment."  He  thought  she 
had  some  new  light  on  the  subject  of  the  house ; 
and  as  it  was  a  matter  of  great  thought  to  him, 
and  they  had  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  de- 
cision on  the  subject,  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
her.  "I  hope  you  have  thought  of  some  other 
expedient," he  said,  "I  can  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  it."  How  was  it  likely  he  could  think 
of  anything  but  this  very  troublesome  and  knotty 
problem  of  their  own  ? 

"No  indeed,  Ludovic,"  said  Lady  Leslie,  "I 
have  no  new  light ;  and  what  I  came  to  speak 
about  is  a  new  fash  for  you.  No,  nothing  about 
the  children,  they  are  all  right,  thank  God !  But 
when  I  went  to  say  good-night  to  Effie,  I  found 
her  with  red  cheeks  and  such  bright  eyes,  that  I 
felt  sure  something  was  the  matter." 
.  "Not  fever?"  he  said.  "It  was  all  quite 
right,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view — far  better  than 
most  old  houses,  the  surveyor  told  me. " 

"No,  no,  not  fever:  when  I  told  you  it  was 
nothing  about  the  children !  But  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  it,  Ludovic.  It  is  poor  little 
Margaret.  Effie  told  me — the  monkey  to  know 
anything  about  such  things !  that  standing  by 
accident  on  the  tower,  looking  down  upon  the 
wood,  she  saw — " 

"You  and  me,  my  dear,  taking  our  walk; 
that  was  simple  enough." 

"No,  not  you  and  me  ;  but  two  people  under 
the  big  silver  fir — Margaret  and — a  gentleman  ; 
there  is  no  use  mincing  the  matter.  By  what 
Effie  saw,  a  lover,  Ludovic !  Well,  you  need  not 
get  up  in  a  passion,  it  may  be  no  harm.  It  may 
be  somebody  your  father  knew  of.  We  are  all 
strangers  to  her,  poor  little  thing.  There  may 


be  nothing  to  blame  in  it.  Only  I  don't  know 
what  gentleman  it  can  be  near  this,  for  it  was 
not  Randal  Burnside." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  was  not  Randal  Burn- 
side  ?"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  rising  and  pacing  about 
the  room,  in  much  fuss  and  fret,  as  his  wife  had 
feared.  "No,  but  it  could  not  be.  He  is  too 
honorable  a  fellow." 

"Mind,  Ludovic,  we  don't  know  it  is  not  as 
honorable  as  anything  can  be ;  your  father  might 
have  sanctioned  it.  I  would  lay  my  life  upon 
Margaret  that  she  is  a  good  girl.  It  cannot  be 
more  than  imprudent  at  the  worst,  if  it  is  that." 

"She  should  be  whipped,"  said  her  brother; 
"a  little  light-headed  thing!  not  a  fortnight 
since  my  father  died !" 

Sir  Ludovic,  though  his  blood  was  as  good  as 
any  king's,  was  a  homely  Scotsman,  and  the  di- 
alect of  his  childhood  returned  to  him  when  his 
mind  was  disturbed,  as  happens  sometimes  even 
in  this  cosmopolitan  age. 

"Whisht,  whisht,  Loodie!"  said  his  wife. 
"  She  is  a  poor  little  motherless  girl,  and  my 
heart  bleeds  for  her — and  I  cannot  bear  to  say 
anything  to  Jean.  Jean  would  interfere  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  make  everything  worse.  If 
we  only  knew  who  it  was !  for  I  can  think  of  no 
gentleman  of  these  parts,  unless  it  was  one  of 
the  young  men  that  are  always  staying  with  Sir 
Claude." 

At  this  her  husband  started  and  gave  a  long 
whew-w!  of  suspicion  and  consternation.  "I 
know  who  it  is,"  he  said — "I  know  who  it  is!" 
and  began  to  walk  about  the  room  more  than 
ever.  Then  he  told  his  wife  of  his  encounter 
with  Rob  Glen ;  and  the  circumstances  seemed 
to  fit  so  exactly  that  Lady  Leslie  could  but  hold 
up  her  hands  in  pain  and  horror. 

"No  doubt  my  father  was  foolish  about  it," 
said  Sir  Ludovic.  "It  is  true  that  he  used  to 
have  him  here  to  dinner ;  it  is  true  that  he  made 
a  sketch  of  the  house,  spending  days  upon  it. 
John  says  he  always  disapproved,  but  my  father 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  young  man.  Rob  Glen 
— I  know  all  about  him — the  widow's  son  that 
has  the  little  farm  at  EaiTs-lee :  a  stickit  min- 
ister, John  says,  an  artist — a  forward,  confident 
fellow,  as  I  saw  from  the  way  he  addressed  me ; 
and,  by-the-way,  I  met  Margaret  coming  in  just 
before  I  met  him.  That  makes  it  certain.  It 
is  just  Rob  Glen,  and  no  gentleman  of  these 
parts :  not  even  an  artist  of  the  better  sort  from 
Sir  Claude's  —  a  clodpole,  a  lout,  a  common 
lad—" 

"Oh,  Ludovic!"  Lady  Leslie  shivered,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  "but  if  your 
father  took  him  up  and  had  him  about  the  house, 
Margaret  was  not  to  blame.  If  he  is,  as  you 
say,  'a  stickit  minister,'  he  must  have  some  ed- 
ucation ;  and  if  he  could  draw  your  poor  father, 
he  must  be  clever.  And  probably  he  has  the 
air  of  a  gentleman — " 

"  I  took  him  for  a  pushing  forward  fellow." 

"And  how  was  the  child  to  know?  Good- 
looking,  very  likely,  and  plenty  of  confidence,  as 
you  say;  and  she  a  poor  little  innocent  girl 
knowing  nothing,  with  nobody  to  look  after  her ! 
Oh,  Ludoyic,  you  will  not  deserve  to  have  so 
many  sweet  daughters  of  your  own,  if  you  are 
not  very  tender  to  poor  Margaret ;  and  if  you 
can,  oh,  say  nothing  to  Jean !" 

"  It  is  Jean's  business,"  said  Ludovic  i  but  he 
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was  pleased  that  his  wife  should  think  him  more 
capable  than  his  sister.  "Jean  thinks  she  can 
do  everything  better  than  anybody  else,"  he  said ; 
"but  what  is  to  be  done?  I  will  speak  to  him. 
I  will  tell  him  he  has  taken  a  most  unfair  advan- 
tage of  an  ignorant  girl.  I  will  tell  him  it's  a 
most  dishonorable  action — " 

"  Oh,  Ludovic,  listen  to  me  a  little !     How  do 
you  know  that  it  is  dishonorable  ?    I  incline  to 
thick  your  father  sanctioned  it.     But  speak  to  j 
Margaret  first.     You  are  her  brother,  though  you 
might  be  her  father;  and  remember,  poor  thing,  | 
she  has  never  had  a  mother.     Speak  to  her  gen- 1 
tly ;  you  have  too  kind  a  heart  to  be  harsh.     Tell 
her  how  unsuitable  it  is,  and  how  young  she  is, 
not  able  to  judge  for  herself.     But  don't  abuse 
him,  or  she  will  take  his  part.     Tell  her — " 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  her  yourself,  Mary. 
You  could  manage  that  part  of  the  matter  much 
better  than  I. " 

"  But  she  is  not  my  flesh  and  blood,"  said  Lady 
Leslie.  "She  might  not  think  I  had  any  right 
to  interfere." 

And  the  decision  they  came  to,  after  a  length- 
ened consultation,  was  that  Sir  Ludovic  should 
have  a  conversation  with  Margaret  next  morning, 
and  ascertain  how  far  things  had  gone,  and  per- 
suade her  to  give  up  so  unsuitable  a  connection  ; 
but  that  if  she  were  obdurate,  he  should  try  his 
powers  upon  Rob,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  brought 
to  see  that  the  transaction  was  not  to  his  credit ; 
and  in  any  case  the  affair  was  to  be  kept,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  knowledge  of  the  aunts,  who 
henceforward  would  have  the  charge  of  Marga- 
ret. Sir  Ludovic's  calculations  were  all  put  out, 
however,  by  this  troublesome  piece  of  business, 
and  Lady  Leslie  shook  her  head  as  she  went 
away  through  the  long  room  and  up  the  dark 
stair,  awhile  figure,  with  her  candle  in  her  hand. 

"Papa  will  speak  to  Margaret  to-morrow, "  she 
said,  going  into  her  daughter's  room  as  she  passed, 
"and  we  hope  she  will  see  what  is  right.  But 
you  must  take  great  care  never  to  breathe  a  word 
of  this,  Effie,  for  I  am  most  anxious  to  keep  it  all 
from  Aunt  Jean." 

"  But  oh,  mamma,  what  will  happen  if  she  will 
not  give  him  up  ?  and  who  can  it  be  ?"  said  Effie. 
Lady  Leslie  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make 
any  further  revelations  to  her  daughter.  She 
said,  "Go  to  sleep,  dear,"  and  gave  her  a  kiss, 
and  took  away  the  light.  And  shortly  after,  Lu- 
dovic, disturbed  in  all  his  thoughts  (though  they 
were  much  more  important,  he  could  not  but  feel, 
than  any  nonsense  about  a  lassie  and  her  sweet- 
heart), tramped  heavily  up-stairs,  also  with  his 
candle,  shedding  glimmers  of  light  through  all 
the  window-slits  as  he  passed ;  and  silence  and 
darkness  fell  once  more  over  the  house. 

But  Sir  Ludovic  had  a  face  of  care  when  he 
made  his  appearance  next  day.  The  sense  of 
what  he  had  got  to  do  hung  heavy  on  his  soul. 
Though  his  wife  had  entreated  him  not  to  be 
harsh,  it  was  not  of  cruelty,  but  of  weak  indul- 
gence, that  the  good  man  felt  himself  most  capa- 
ble. He  almost  hoped  the  girl  would  be  saucy 
and  impertinent,  to  put  him  on  his  mettle ;  but 
one  glance  at  Margaret's  pale,  subdued  child's 
face,  which  had  been  so  happy  and  brjght  a  little  I 
while  ago,  made  this  appear  impossible.  If  only 
his  wife  could  have  done  it !  But  he  supposed 
Mary  was  right,  and  that  it  was  "his  place"  to 
do  it.  How  many  disagreeable  things,  he  re- j 


fleeted,  it  is  a  man's  "place"  to  do  when  he  is 
the  head  of  a  family!  He  did  not  feel  that  the 
dignity  of  the  place  made  up  for  its  troubles.  If 
Mary  would  only  do  it  herself!  And  Mrs.  Bel- 
lingharn  had  emerged  as  fresh  as  ever  after  the 
little  retirement  of  yesterday.  Her  headache  was 
quite  gone,  she  was  glad  to  say.  It  was  so  much 
better  just  to  give  in  at  once,  and  go  to  bed,  and 
then  you  were  as  right  as  possible  next  day.  She 
was  able  for  anything  now,  Jean  said.  Sir  Lu- 
dovic gave  his  wife  an  appealing  glance  across 
the  table.  Jean  would  enjoy  doing  this,  she  would 
do  it  a  great  deal  better  than  he  should  ;  but  Lady 
Leslie  paid  no  attention  to  these  covert  appeals. 
Mrs.  Bellingham  was  in  better  spirits,  she  allow- 
ed, than  she  had  been  since'papa's death.  "In- 
deed, it  would  be  wicked  for  us  to  grieve  over 
that  very  bitterly,  though  great  allowance  must 
be  made  for  Margaret ;  for  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  life  had  ceased  to  be  any  pleasure  to  him." 

"  Dearest  papa ! "  said  Miss  Leslie,  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"But  here  is  a  letter  from  my  nephew,  Au- 
brey Bellingham,"  said  Jean.  "I  think  you 
have  met  him,  Ludovic — a  very  fine  young  fel- 
low, and  one  I  put  the  greatest  trust  in.  He  is 
to  be  at  Edinburgh  to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  is 
coming  on  here.  I  am  sure  good  Mrs.  Burnside 
will  not  mind  giving  him  a  bed.  He  has  come 
to  take  us  home,  or  to  go  anywhere  with  us,  if 
we  prefer  that.  It  is  such  a  comfort  on  a  long, 
troublesome  journey,  with  a  languid  party,  to 
have  a  gentleman." 

"I  should  have  thought  you  were  very  well 
used  to  the  journey,"  said  Lady  Leslie. 

"  So  I  am ;  and  it  is  nothing  with  only  Grace 
and  myself;  but  three  ladies,  and  one  a  very  in- 
experienced traveller  —  I  am  too  glad  to  have 
Aubrey's  help.  My  spirits  might  not  be  equal 
to  it,  and  my  strength  is  not  what  it  once 
was — " 

"No,  indeed,  dear  Jean,"  said  Miss  Grace; 
"  those  who  knew  you  a  few  years  ago  would 
scarcely  recog — " 

"And  Aubrey  is  invaluable  about  travelling. 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  good ;  for  one  thing  I 
have  very  much  trained  him  myself;  he  has 
gone  about  with  me  since  he  was  quite  a  little 
fellow.  I  used  to  make  him  take  the  tickets, 
and  then  he  got  advanced  to  looking  after  the 
luggage.  To  be  sure,  he  once  made  us  a  pres- 
ent of  his  beautiful  new  umbrella,  letting  the 
guard  put  it  into  our  carriage;  but  that  was  a 
trifle.  I  think,  as  he  has  come,  we  must  settle 
to  go  in  a  day  or  two,  Mary.  This  just  gives 
me  the  courage  to  go.  I  should  have  lingered 
on,  not  able  to  make  up  my  rnind  to  tear  our- 
selves away  from  a  spot — " 

"Where  we  have  been  so  unhappy."  Miss 
Leslie  took  advantage  of  the  moment  when 
Mrs.  Bellingham  took  up  her  cup  of  coffee.  A 
mouthful  of  anything,  especially  when  it  is  hot, 
is  an  interruption  perforce  of  the  most  eloquent 
speech. 

"It  will  be  better  for  us  all,  and  better  for 
Margaret,  not  to  linger  here, "  said  Jean.  ' ' Poor 
child !  she  will  never  do  any  good  till  we  get 
her  away.  Yes,  you  will  suffer,  Margaret,  but 
believe  me,  it  is  real  consideration  for  your  good 
— real  anxiety  for  you.  Ask  Mary ;  she  will  tell 
you  the  same  thing.  Earl's-hall  will  never  be 
the  same  to  you  again.  You  must  begin  your 
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new  life  sometime  or  other,  and  tiie  sooner  the 
better,  Margaret.  Would  you  like  to  go  to  the 
Highlands  and  see  a  little  of  the  country?  or 
shall  we  go  straight  to  the  Grange  at  once? 
Now  that  Aubrey  is  to  be  with  us,  it  is  quite  the 
same  for  my  comfort ;  and  we  will  do,  my  love, 
what  you  like  best." 

"Oh,  I  do  not  care  about  anything,"  said 
Margaret,  "whatever,  whatever  you  please." 

"That  is  very  natural,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Leslie,  "and  Jean  is  right,  though  perhaps  it 
sounds  hard.  Effie  and  I  will  miss  you  dread- 
fully, Margaret,  but  the  change  is  the  best  thing 
for  you.  If  you  go  to  the  Highlands,  would  you 
like  Effie  to  go  too,  for  company  ?"  said  the  kind 
woman.  But  Margaret  could  not  speak  for  cry- 
ing, and  Jean  and  Grace  did  not  seem  delighted 
with  the  suggestion. 

"It  will  be  best  for  her  to  make  the  break  at 
once,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham.  "Effie  can  corne 
after ;  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  her  when  we 
are  settled  at  the  Grange. " 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  said  Effie's  moth- 
er ;  but  this  rejection  of  the  offer,  which  she 
knew  to  be  so  kind  on  her  own  part,  of  her 
daughter's  company  made  her  heart  colder  to 
poor  Margaret  than  all  the  story  about  Rob 
Glen. 

Ludovic  put  his  hand  on  his  little  sister's 
shoulder  as  she  was  leaving  the  breakfast-table. 

"Will  you  come  out  with  me  and  take  a  little 
walk  about  the  place,  Margaret?  I  want  to  say 
something  to  you,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham.  "  I 
suppose,  Ludovic,  you  would  like  me  to  come 
too?  I  will  get  on  my  hat  in  a  moment;  in- 
deed Margaret  can  fetch  it  when  she  brings  her 
own.  A  turn  in  the  morning  is  always  pleas- 
ant. Run  away,  my  dear,  and  bring  our  hats ; 
the  air  will  do  us  both  good." 

"  But  I  wanted  your  advice,"  said  Lady  Les- 
lie— "yours  and  Grace's;  there  are  still  some 
things  to  settle.  These  laces,  for  instance,  which 
we  were  to  look  over." 

"That  is  true, "said  Mrs.  Bellingham.  "But 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  Ludo- 
vic ;  and  then,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  I  should 
be  there  if  he  has  really  something  to  say  to 
Margaret." 

"Let  me  go,  deal' Jean,"  said  Grace;  "I  will 
not  mind,  indeed  I  will  not  mind  much,  being 
away,  and  the  lace  could  never  be  settled  without 
you.  I  am  not  so  clever  about  knowing  the 
kinds,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  forget  that  I 
am  fond  of  it  too." 

"Does  Margaret  want  a  chaperon  when  she 
goes  out  with  me?"  said  Ludovic.  "It  is  only 
to  put  a  little  color  in  her  cheeks."  But  he  was 
not  clever  at  these  little  social  artifices,  and  look- 
ed once  more  at  his  wife. 

"Leave  him  alone  with  his  girls,"  said  Lady 
Leslie;  "a  man  is  always  fond  of  a  walk  with 
girls.  Get  your  hat,  Margaret,  my  dear,  and 
you  too,  Effie,  and  take  a  run  with  him.  He 
will  like  that  a  great  deal  better  than  you  and 
me,  Jean.  We  are  very  well  in  our  way,  but  he 
likes  the  young  tilings,  and  who  will  blame  him  ? 
and  we  will  settle  about  the  lace  before  they 
come  in." 

"There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  Mrs. 
Bellingham  said ;  "  but  if  there  is  anything  par- 
ticular, it  will  be  better  to  wait  till  I  can  be  with 


you,  Ludovic ;  and,  Margaret,  put  on  your  gal- 
oches,  for  it  rained  last  night." 

"You  can  take  mine,  dear,"  whispered  Grace, 
who  knew  that  Margaret  did  not  possess  these 
necessary  articles.  And  thus,  at  last,  the  party 
got  under  way.  Effie,  warned  by  her  mother, 
deserted  them  as  soon  as  her  aunts  were  safe  in 
the  high  room,  and  Margaret,  without  any  fore- 
boding of  evil,  went  out  with  her  brother  peace- 
fully into  the  morning.  It  was  very  damp  after 
the  rain,  as  Mrs.  Bellingham  had  divined,  and 
cost  her  some  trouble  to  keep  her  crape  unsoiled. 
But  except  for  that  care,  and  that  there  was 
some  excitement  in  her  mind  to  hear  of  the 
speedy  departure  from  Earl's -hall,  Margaret 
went  out  with  Ludovic,  with  great  confidence  in 
his  kindness  and  without  any  fear. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"I  SAID  to  Jean  it  was  nothing,  for  I  did  not 
care  to  mix  her  up  with  it ;  but  I  have  some- 
j  thing  very  serious  to  say  to  you,  Margaret, "  said 
Sir  Ludovic. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  wistful,  yet 
candid,  fearing  nothing  still.  The  character  of 
Margaret's  face  seemed  to  have  changed  within 
the  last  month.  What  she  was  in  June  was  not 
like  what  she  was  in  July.  The  trouble  she  had 
gone  through  had  not  seemed  to  develop,  but  to 
subdue  her.  She  had  been  full  of  variety,  ani- 
mation, and  energy  before.  Now  the  life  seem- 
ed to  have  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  in  her  paled 
being,  exhausted  with  tears,  that  there  was  little 
remaining  but  simple  consciousness  and  intelli- 
gence. She  did  not  seem  able  to  originate  any- 
thing on  her  own  side,  not  even  a  question.  A 
half  smile,  the  reflection  of  a  smile,  came  to  her 
face,  and  she  looked  up,  without  any  alarm,  for 
what  her  brother  had  to  say. 

"  Margaret,"  he  said  (how  hard  it  was !  hard- 
er even  than  he  thought.  He  cleared  his  throat, 
and  a  rush  of  uncomfortable  color  came  to  his 
middle-aged  countenance,  though  she  took  it  so 
calmly,  and  did  not  blush  at  all) — "Margaret, 
I  have  found  out  something,  my  dear,  that  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pain — something  about  you." 

But  even  this  solemn  preamble  seemed  to  con- 
vey no  thrill  of  conscious  guilt  to  Margaret's 
mind.  She  only  looked  at  him  again  a  little 
more  earnestly.  "Have  I  lost  my — money?" 
she  said. 

"No,  it  is  not  that.  What  made  you  think 
of  losing  your  money  ?" 

"It  often  happens,  does  it  not?"  she  said. 
"  I  am  sure  I  should  not  care." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  would  care — we  should  all  care ; 
but  your  money  is  safe  enough.  I  wish  you 
yourself  were  as  safe.  Margaret,  my  dear,  give 
me  your  full  attention  ;  you  were  seen  last  night 
in  the  wood." 

"Yes!"  she  said,  a  little  alarmed. 

"With  a— gentleman  ;  or  at  least,  let  us  hope 
he  was  a  gentleman,"  said  Ludovic.  "You 
know  that  it  is  not — usual,  nor  perhaps — right. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  it :  and  first  of 
all,  who  was  the  man  ?" 

Margaret  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  her  to  think  of  Rob  Glen  as 
one  about  whom  she  could  be  questioned.  He 
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had  grown  so  familiar  while  her  father  lived,  and 
he  had  been  so  kind.  There  was  no  sort  of 
novelty  about  it — nothing  to  be  thus  solemnly 
questioned  about.  But  she  looked  up  at  her 
brother  with  startled  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Ludovic,  the  gentleman — " 

"Yes;  don't  be  frightened  for  me,  my  poor 
little  sister,  I  will  not  be  unkind ;  but  tell  me 
truly,  everything.  You  must  not  keep  back  any- 
thing, Margaret." 

"I  don't  know,  perhaps,  if — you  would  call 
him  a  gentleman,"  said  Margaret,  the  color  be- 
ginning to  rise  in  her  pale  face.  Keep  back 
nothing!  Would  she  have  to  tell  him  all  they 
had  said  ?  Her  heart  began  to  beat  faster.  "It 
is  Rob  Glen,  Ludovic ;  perhaps  you  remember 
him  long  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy.  I  used  to  go 
fishing  with  him;  he  was  very  kind  to  me. 
Bell  always  says — " 

"Yes — yes;  it  does  not  matter  about  chil- 
dren ;  but  you  are  not  a  child  now,  Margaret. 
Have  you  always  kept  on  such — intimate  terms 
with  Rob  Glen?" 

Margaret  winced,  and  her  face  began  to  burn. 
He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  speaking  brutally  to 
her ;  but  what  else  could  he  say  ? 

"I  did  not  see  him  at  all  for  a  long  time," 
she  said;  "and  then  he  came  back.  He  al- 
ways said  he  was  not  —  as  good  as  we  were. 
But  do  you  think  it  all  depends  upon  where  .you 
are  born  ?  You  can't  help  where  you  are  born. " 

"No;  but  you  must  be  content  with  it,  and 
keep  to  your  own  place,"  said  Ludovic,  an  argu- 
ment which  did  not  make  much  impression  on 
his  own  mind. 

"But  he  is  very  clever;  he  can  draw  most 
beautifully,"  said  Margaret.  "The  first  time 
he  came —  It  was  —  papa  that  said  he  might 
come." 

The  name  brought  with  it,  as  was  natural,  a 
sob ;  and  Ludovic,  horribly  compunctious,  patted 
his  little  sister  on  the  shoulder  with  a  kind  and 
lingering  hand. 

"He  made  a  picture  of  him,"  cried  Margaret, 
half  inarticulate,  struggling  with  the  "climbing 
sorrow."  "Oh,  Loodie!  I  found  it  just  yester- 
day; it  is  him,  his  very  self." 

"My  poor  little  Margaret!  don't  think  me 
cruel,"  said  the  good  man,  with  a  break  in  his 
voice.  "  I  must  hear. " 

"Yes,  Ludovic.  He  used  to  come  often,  and 
sometimes  would  cheer  him  up  and  make  him 
laugh.  And  he  grew — a  great  friend.  Then, 
when  he  was  ill,  when  I  went  out  to  cry — I  could 
not  cry  when  everybody  was  there." 

"My  poor  child!" 

"That  was  the  first  time  I  met  him  in  the 
wood.  He  was  very,  very  kind.  I — could  do 
nothing  but  cry." 

Ludovic  took  her  hand  into  his,  and  held  it 
between  his  own.  He  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand. 

"I  see  how  it  was,"  he  said,  his  voice  not  so 
steady  as  at  first.  "I  see  exactly  how  it  was; 
and  I  don't  blame  you,  my  dear.  But,  Marga- 
ret, has  he  taken  advantage  of  this?  Has  he 
got  you  to  promise  —  to  marry  him?  Is  that 
what  he  talks  to  you  about?  Forget  I  am  an 
old  man,  old  to  the  like  of  you — or  rather  think 
that  I  am  your  father,  Margaret." 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  "you  are  not  that;  no 
one  will  ever  be  that  agnin ;  but  you  are  very 


kind.  My  father — would  have  been  pleased  to 
see  how  kind  you  are." 

"  God  knows — and  my  poor  father  too,  if  he 
knows  anything  of  what  he's  left  behind  him — 
that  I  want  to  be  kind  to  you,  as  kind  as  he 
could  have  been,  my  poor  little  Margaret.  Tell 
me  then,  dear,  has  this  young  man  spoken  of 
marriage  to  you,  and  love  ?" 

"Of  love?  oh  yes!"  said  Margaret,  drooping 
her  head.  "I  am  not  sure  about  the  other. 
He  was  for  going  away  yesterday  when  I  told 
him  I  had  a  fortune ;  and  I  had  to  tell  him  my- 
self that  was  no  reason  for  going  away,  that 
there  would  be  plenty  for  us  both." 

"  Does  that  mean  that  you  promised  to  many 
him,  Margaret  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  slowly;  "I  did 
not  think  of  that.  I  suppose,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it " —  the  color  had  all  gone  out  of 
her  face,  and  she  was  quite  pale  again,  and  let- 
ting the  words  fall  more  and  more  slowly  — 
"  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  though  I  never 
did  stop  to  think — that  is  what  it  would  mean." 

There  was  a  touch  of  regret  in  her  tone,  a 
weary  acknowledgment  of  necessity,  but  no 
blushing  pride  or  fervor.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  her  before ;  but  being  put  to  her,  it  must,  no 
doubt,  mean  that.  She  did  not  look  at  her 
brother,  but  at  the  ground ;  but  not  to  hide  any 
happy  flush  of  consciousness.  Ludovic  was  half 
bewildered,  half  irritated  by  her  calm. 

"But,  Margaret,"  he  cried,  "you  cannot 
think  what  you  are  saying.  This  must  be  put 
a  stop  to ;  it  must  be  brought  to  an  end !  it  is 
monstrous ;  it  is  impossible !  My  dear,  you  can- 
not really  have  the  least  idea  what  you  are  do- 
ing. Giving  yourself  up  to  the  first  fortune- 
hunter  that  appears — a  vulgar  fellow  without  a 
penny,  without  even  the  position  of  a  gentleman. 
He  has  taken  a  base  advantage  of  your  youth 
and  your  trouble.  It  must  be  put  a  stop  to," 
he  said.  He  had  dropped  her  hand  and  with- 
drawn from  her  side,  and  was  crushing  the 
damp  grass  under  his  feet  with  all  those  fret- 
tings  and  fidgetings  of  embarrassment  and  irri- 
tation of  which  his  wife  was  afraid. 

Margaret  had  looked  up  at  him  again.  She 
was  quite  quiet,  but  as  steady  as  a  statue. 

"How  can  it  be  put  a  stop  to?"  she  said. 
"He  is  not  what  you  say,  Ludovic;  he  is  very 
kind." 

"Margaret!  are  you  in  love  with  him?" 
cried  her  brother;  "is  that  what  you  mean?" 

A  slight  color  wavered  over  Margaret's  face. 

"  It  is  he  that  is — that,"  she  said,  softly. 

This  gave  Ludovic,  ignorant  man,  courage. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  if  it  is  only  he !  I  would 
make  short  work  with  him.  The  only  difficulty 
would  be  to  make  you  unhappy.  My  dear,  I 
will  see  him  this  very  day,  and  you  shall  never 
be  troubled  with  him  any  more." 

"He  has  not  been  a  trouble  at  all,  Ludovic. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  kind  he  was  ;  and  yester- 
day again  he  was  very  kind.  He  would  have 
gone  away  if  I  had  let  him,  but  I  would  not  let 
him." 

"Now  that  you  see  how  serious  it  is,  my 
dear,"  said  Ludovic,  "you  will  let  him  now?  I 
will  go  and  see  him  at  once.  I  will  lose  no 
time.  Go  you  back  to  the  house,  and  don't  say 
anything  to  Jean.  Speak  to  Mary,  if  you  like, 
but  not  to  Jean  ;  and  don't  give  yourself  any 
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move  trouble  about  it,  my  dear ;  I  will  manage 
it  all." 

But  Margaret  did  not  move ;  she  stood  very 
steadily,  all  the  trembling  gone  away  from  her, 
the  tears  dried  from  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
shining.  These  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  her  head  was  -drooping,  but  she 
showed  no  other  signs  of  emotion. 

"Ludovic,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  it  is  a  mistake 
you  are  making ;  it  cannot  be  settled  so  easily. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  better  just  to  let  it  alone," 
she  added,  after  a  pause. 

"Let  it  alone!"  cried  Sir  Ludovic;  "that  is 
just  the  thing  that  cannot  be  done." 

Margaret  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  his 
arm.  She  raised  her  head  with  a  slight,  proud 
elevation,  unlike  anything  that  had  been  seen  in 
it  before. 

"You  must  not  meddle  with  me,"  she  said, 
with  a  wistful  look,  half  warning,  half  entreating. 

"  But  I  must  meddle  with  you,  my  dear.  You 
must  not  go  to  your  ruin ;  you  cannot  be  allow- 
ed to  go." 

"Don't  meddle  with  me,  Ludovic!  I  have 
never  been  meddled  with.  You  need  not  think 
I  will  do  anything  wrong." 

"  I  must  act  according  to  my  judgment,  Mar- 
garet. You  are  too  young  to  know  what  you  are 
doing.  I  must  save  you  from  this  adventurer. 
You  do  not  even  care  about  him.  I  know  how 
a  girl  looks  when  she  is  in  love :  not  as  you  do, 
Margaret,  thank  God  for  it ;  and  that  is  the  one 
thing  of  any  importance.  I  must  interfere." 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  disobedient,"  she  said ; 
"but,  Ludovic,  you  know  there  must  be  some 
things  that  are  my  own.  You  cannot  judge  for 
me  always,  nor  Jean  either.  And  whatever  you 
may  say  about  this,  I  will  not  do  it ;  anything 
else !  but  about  this  I  will  not  do  it.  It  is  very, 
very  difficult  to  say  so,  when  you  are  so  kind ; 
but  I  cannot,  and  do  not  bid  me,  Ludovic;  oh, 
do  not  bid  me,  for  I  will  not!"  she  said. 

"But  if  I  tell  you  you  must!"  He  was  en- 
tirely out  of  patience,  i  What  fantastic  piece 
of  folly  was  this  that  had  made  her  set  herself 
against  him  like  a  rock?  He  was  beyond  his 
own  control  with  impatience  and  irritation.  "  I 
hope  you  will  not  drive  me  to  say  something  I 
will  be  sorry  for,"  he  said.  "  You,  Margaret, 
who  have  always  been  a  good  girl,  and  you  don't 
even  care  for  this  young  man ! " 

"He  cares,"  said  Margaret,  under  her  breath. 

"Is  that  why  you  resist  me?" cried  her  broth- 
er. ' '  He  cares !  yes,  for  your  money,  you  fool- 
ish girl — for  what  you  have  got ;  because  he  will 
be  able  to  live  and  think  himself  a  gentleman  !" 

"  Ludovic ! "  she  cried,  her  face  growing  crim- 
son ;  "  but  you  are  only  angry  ;  you  don't  mean 
to  be  so  unkind." 

And  then  he  stopped  short,  touched,  in  the 
midst  of  his  anger,  by  the  simplicity  of  her  con- 
fidence. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me — that  yon  are  really 
going  to  marry — Rob  Glen,  Margaret  ?" 

"Oh!  but  not  for  such  a  long,  long  time!" 
she  said. 

What  was  he  to  say  to  her — a  girl  so  simple, 
so  almost  childish,  so  unyielding?  If  Mary  had 
only  done  it  herself!  probably  she  would  have 
had  some  means  of  insight  into  this  strange,  sub- 
tle girl's  mechanism  which  was  out  of  his  way. 
What  was  reason,  argument,  common-sense,  to 


a  creature  like  this,  who  refused  to  abandon  her 
lover,  and  yet  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  at  the 
thought  that  it  must  be  "  a  long,  long  time  "  be- 
fore he  could  claim  her?  Sir  Ludovic  was  at 
his  wit's  end.  They  had  been  walking  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house,  where,  out  of  reach 
of  all  the  windows,  their  conversation  was  quite 
safe.  The  grassy  path  was  damp,  but  it  was 
noiseless,  affording  no  interruption  to  their  talk. 
On  the  ruined  gable  the  tall  wall-flowers  were 
nodding,  and  the  ivy  threw  a  little  shower  of 
rain-drops  over  them  whenever  the  wind  blew. 
Looking  up  at  that  ruined  gable  reminded  him 
of  all  his  own  cares,  so  much  more  important 
than  this  love  nonsense.  Should  he  ever  be  able 
to  rebuild  it  ?  But  in  the  mean  time  he  must 
not  think  of  this  question  at  all,  but  address  him- 
self to  the  still  more  difficult  subject  of  Rob  Glen. 

When  the  conversation,  however,  had  come  to 
this  pass,  beyond  which  it  seemed  so  difficult  to 
carry  it,  an  interruption  occurred.  A  lumbering 
old  hackney-carriage,  well  known  in  the  countiy, 
which  carried  everybody  to  and  from  the  station, 
of  the  few  who  wanted  any  other  means  of  con- 
veyance but  their  own  legs  or  their  own  carriage 
— and  there  were  not  many  people  of  this  inter- 
mediate class  in  Stratheden — suddenly  swung  in, 
heavily  at  the  gate,  and  sinking  deep  in  the  rut, 
which  it  went  to  Ludovic's  heart  to  see,  disfig- 
uring the  muddy  road  through  the  scanty  trees, 
which  called  itself  the  avenue — came  laboring 
toward  them.  There  was  a  portmanteau  on  the 
outside  of  this  vehicle,  and  somebody  within,  who 
thrust  out  his  head  as  he  approached,  reconnoi- 
tring the  curious  old  gray  house.  When  he  saw 
the  two  figures  advancing  from  the  other  side, 
he  called  to  the  driver  and  leaped  out.  It  was  a 
young  man,  fair  and  fashionable,  and  spotless  in 
apparel,  with  a  beardless  but  not  boyish  face,  an 
eyeglass  in  his  eye  and  a  great-coat  on  his  arm. 

" Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "I  am  sure  that  I  am 
speaking  to — " 

While  at  the  same  time  Ludovic  Leslie,  leav- 
ing Margaret,  upon  whom  the  stranger  had  al- 
ready fixed  a  very  decided  gaze,  went  forward, 
saying, 

"Aubrey  Bellingham — how  do  yon  do?  My 
sister  told  us  she  expected  you  to-day." 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "here  I  am.  I 
came  up  as  soon  as  I  got  her  summons.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  have  nothing  to  do,  for  then  one  is 
always  at  the  call  of  one's  friends.  May  I  be 
presented  to — Miss  Leslie  ?  whom  I  have  heard 
of  so  often.  As  I  am  about  to  enter  her  service, 
don't  you  think  I  should  know  her  at  once  when 
good-fortune  throws  me  in  her  way  ?" 

"Only  Miss  Margaret  Leslie,  Bellingham. 
You  understand,  Margaret,  that  this  is  Jean's 
nephew,  whom  she  was  speaking  of  this  morn- 
ing. I  don't  know  what  he  means  by  entering 
your  service,  but  perhaps  he  can  explain  that 
himself." 

The  stranger  gave  Margaret  a  very  keen  look 
of  examination — not  the  chance  glance  of  an 
ordinary  meeting,  nor  yet  the  complimentary 
surprise  of  sudden  admiration  of  a  pretty  face. 
The  look  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  this,  and 
might  have  confused  Margaret  if  she  had  not 
been  far  beyond  noticing  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  seemed  to  look,  try,  judge  all  in  a  moment, 
and  the  keen,  sudden  inspection  struck  Sir  Lu- 
dovic, though  he  was  not  very  swift  to  mark  such 
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undercurrents  of  meaning.  It  seemed  to  take 
a  long  time,  so  searching  and  thorough  was  it ; 
and  yet  almost  before  Ludovic's  voice  had  ceased 
to  vibrate,  Bellingham  replied, 

"  I  believe  I  am  to  be  the  courier  of  the  party, 
which  is  the  same  as  entering  Miss  Leslie's  ser- 
vice. My  aunts  are  usp,d  to  me.  Miss  Leslie, 
it  is  a  very  quaint  relationship  this  of  yours  to 
my  aunts.  I  call  both  your  sisters  by  that  en- 
dearing title." 

"I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  make  my  little 
sister  into  Aunt  Margaret,"  said  Sir  Ludovic. 
' '  Perhaps,  my  dear,  you  had  better  go  and  tell 
Jean  of  Mr.  Bellingham's  arrival.  I  don't  know 
what  you  will  think,"  he  added,  escaping  with 
some  relief,  as  Margaret  hurried  away,  into  the 
more  habitual  current  of  his  thoughts,  "of  my 
tumble-down  old  house." 

"It  is  a  most  curious  old  house,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  I  can  see  that  already.  I  have  been 
studying  it  all  the  time ;  fifteenth  century,  do 
you  suppose?  Domestic  architecture  is  always 
a  little  bewildering.  I  know  there  are  people 
who  can  read  it  like  a  church,  but  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  clever  about  it.  It  always  puzzles 
me." 

"No  doubt  it  is  puzzling,  when  you  know 
only  a  little  about  it,"  said  Ludovic,  who  knew 
nothing  at  all. 

"That  is  just  my  case,"  said  the  other,  cheer- 
fully. "  I  have  been  taught  just  a  little  of  most 
things.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  to 
have  the  reputation  of  a  handy  man  in  a  large 
family  party  is  ruin  to  everything.  You  can 
neither  work  nor  study:  and  when  you  are 
cursed,  in  addition,  with  a  little  good-nature — " 

"A  large  share  of  that,"  Sir  Ludovic  said, 
chiefly  because  it  seemed  to  him  the  only  thing 
to  say ;  and  it  was  very  good-natured,  indeed, 
for  a  young  man,  a  man  so  entirely  comme  il 
faut,  and  looking  more  like  Pall  Mall  than  EaiTs- 
hall,  to  come  when  his  aunt  called  him  so  readi- 
ly. Ludovic  knew  he  himself  would  not  have 
done  it  for  any  number  of  old  ladies,  but  then 
he  had  always  had  his  profession  to  think  of; 
and  how  many  things  he  had  at  this  moment  to 
think  of!  Thank  Heaven,  at  least  he  had  got 
rid  of  Margaret's  affairs  for  the  moment.  Let 
Mary  put  her  own  brains  to  work  and  see  what 
she  could  make  of  it.  For  himself,  there  was  a 
certain  relief  in  the  sight  of  a  new  face.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  Sir  Ludovic's  mind  was  thus 
condoling  with  itself,  the  new  arrival  had  paid 
his  cab,  and  seen  his  portmanteau  handed  over 
to  John,  who  had  made  his  appearance  at  the 
sound  of  the  wheels. 

"For  some  things,  sir,"  said  young  Belling- 
ham, peering  at  John  through  his  eyeglass, 
"this  is  a  delightful  country.  Fancy  your  old 
butler,  who  looks  an  archbishop  at  least,  meekly 
carrying  off  my  portmanteau !  If  he  had  been 
on  the  other  side  .of  the  Tweed,  he  would  have 
looked  at  it  helplessly,  and  requested  to  know 
what  he  was  supposed  to  have  to  do  with  such 
an  article." 

"John  is  not  used  to  much  grandeur,'1  said 
Sir  Ludovic,  not  knowing  whether  this  was 
compliment  or  depreciation;  "a  man -of -all- 
work  about  a  homely  Scotch  country  -  house  is 
not  like  one  of  your  pampered  menials  in  the 
South.  Did  you  have  a  good  crossing  at  the 
Ferry  ?" 


There  are  times  when  the  Ferry  at  Burntisl- 
and  is  not  much  more  agreeable  than  the  worse 
ferry  at  Dover,  and  it  was  always  a  civil  question 
— though  privately  he  thought  that  a  little  toss- 
ing, or  even  a  little  sea-sickness,  would  not  have 
done  any  harm  to  this  spruce  gentleman.  Lu- 
dovic felt  plainer,  rustier,  in  his  old  black  coat, 
which  had  seen  much  service  at  his  office,  since 
this  carefully  dressed  young  hero  had  dawned 
upon  the  horizon.  He  felt  instinctively  that  he 
did  not  like  him  ;  though  nothing  could  be  more 
cheerful  or  friendly  than  Mr.  Aubrey  Belling- 
ham. He  was  good  enough  to  explain  the 
house  to  its  master  as  they  went  in,  and  told 
him  why  the  screen  wall  between  the  two  blocks 
of  building  existed,  and  all  about  it.  Ludovic 
was  so  startled  that  he  found  nothing  to  reply  ; 
he  had  even  a  little  heraldic  lecture  upon  his  own 
coat-of-arms  over  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THERE  was  quite  a  cheerful  flutter  of  talk  at 
the  luncheon-table  in  the  long  room.  Sir  Ludo- 
vic had  never  much  to  say,  and  his  wife  was  very 
anxious  to  know  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
Margaret,  and  Effie  was  shy,  and  Margaret  her-' 
self  perfectly  silent.  But  the  rapid  interchange 
of  question  and  answer  between  Mrs.  Belling" 
ham  and  her  nephew  made  the  most  lively  com- 
motion, and  stirred  all  the  echoes  in  the  quiet 
place,  where  nobody  as  yet  had  ventured  upon  a 
laugh.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Aubrey 
Bellingham,  who  was  a  stranger  and  had  never 
seen  the  old  Sir  Ludovic,  could  be  much  sub- 
dued in  his  tone  by  "  what  had  happened  " — and 
Jean  had  already  begun  to  feel  that  there  was 
really  no  reason  to  regret  such  a  happy  release. 

"I  am  ju«t  beginning  to  be  able  to  look  peo" 
pie  in  the  face  again,"  she  said.  "I  need  not 
tell  you,  Aubrey,  it  has  been  a  dreadful  time. 
My  sister  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
naturally,  though  it  may  not  tell  at  the  time,  one 
feels  it  afterward.  I  did  not  leave  my  room  yes- 
terday at  all.  Grace  will  tell  you  I  had  one  of 
my  bad  headaches.  But  what  with  seeing  you 
to-day,  and  being  obliged  to  bestir  myself  in  the 
morning  about  some  business,  a  piece  of  work 
quite  after  your  own  heart,  Aubrey,  arranging 
some  lace." 

"If  it  is  fine,  I  quite  understand  the  improve- 
ment in  your  health,"  he  said.  "What  kind? 
and  who  is  the  happy  possessor  ?  I  hope  some 
of  it  has  fallen  to  your  share." 

"  Oh,  a  little,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham  ;  and 
Grace  echoed  "a  little"  with  some  dolefulness. 

This  division  of  the  stores  of  the  house  into 
three  portions  had  not  been  so  successful  as  was 
hoped ;  and  when  it  was  again  gone  over,  some 
scraps  naturally  fell  to  Lady  Leslie  and  her 
daughters.  It  was  Miss  Leslie  upon  whom  the 
loss  chiefly  fell,  and  there  was  accordingly  in  her 
tone  a  tinge  of  melancholy.  She  was  not  sorry 
that  dear  Mary  and  the  dear  girls  should  have 
it,  but  still  it  was  notorious  that  she  was  gener- 
ally the  sufferer  when  any  one  had  to  suffer. 

"Margaret  is  the  most  fortunate;  Margaret 
has  a  piece  of  point  de  Venise.  I  never  saw 
such  a  lovely  piece.  It  will  go  to  your  very 
heart.  After  lunch  you  shall  see  it  all,  and  I 
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know  you  will  think  Margaret  a  lucky  girl — too 
lucky !  She  will  not  appreciate  it  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  by  that  time  she  will  have  grown 
familiar  with  it,  and  it  will  not  impress  her," 
said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  regretfully.  "You  don't 
think  half  so  much  of  things  you  have  had  since 
you  were  a  girl.  But  tell  me,  Aubrey,  how  is 
everybody  ?  Had  you  heard  from  the  Court  be- 
fore you  left?  What  were  they  all  doing?  I 
declare  it  seems  about  a  year  since  we  came 
here  in  such  a  hurry.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
all  about  us,  and  the  sad  way  in  which  we  have 
been  spending  our  time?  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  flying  neuralgia,  and  yesterday  it  quite 
settled  in  my  head.  Scotland  does  not  suit  me, 
I  always  say.  It  does  very  well  for  Grace,  who 
is  as  strong  as  a  pony,  though  she  does  not  look 
it—" 

"  Dearest  Jean !"  said  Miss  Leslie,  touched  to 
the  quick,  and  this  time  insisting  upon  a  hear- 
ing. "I  strong?  Dear  Aubrey  knows  better 
than  to  believe — " 

"Oh  yes,  we  all  know,  my  dear,  you  are  strong 
at  bottom,  though  you  have  your  little  ailments  ; 
and  with  me  it  is  just  the  other  way.  I  am  kept 
up  by  my  spirit.  Now,  Aubrey,  you  have  not 
given  us  one  single  piece  of  news.  Tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  Court." 

"I  appeal  to  your  candor,  Aunt  Jean;  what 
can  I  tell  you  about  the  Court  when  I  am  fresh 
from  town? — unless  you  mean  the  other  kind  of 
a  court,  the  royal  one,  or  the  Club.  You  shall 
hear,  if  you  please,  about  the  Club.  You  know 
about  that  trial  that  was  so  much  talked  of?  It 
is  to  be  all  hushed  up,  I  believe.  She  is  to  be 
condoned,  and  he  is  to  have  his  debts  paid,  and 
they  are  all  to  live  happy  ever  after.  You  should 
hear  Mountfort  on  the  subject.  He  says  it  will 
not  be  six  months  before  it  is  all  on  again,  and 
the  detectives  at  work." 

" Is  it  possible ?"  cried  Mrs.  Bellingham.  "I 
thought  Lady  Arabella  had  really  taken  the  last 
step  and  run  off,  you  know,  in  the  yacht ;  and 
that  Lord  Fred — " 

"No  names,  my  dear  aunt,  I  entreat.  Of 
course,  everybody  knows  who  is  meant,  but  it  is 
better  not  to  bandy  names  about.  Oh  no ;  my 
lady  would  have  done  it,  I  don't  doubt  for  a 
moment,  but  Fred  is  a  fellow  who  knows  very 
well  how  far  the  world  will  permit  you  to  go, 
and  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it ;  so  it  is  all  hushed 
up.  There  is  something  very  piquant,  however, 
going  on  in  another  quarter,  where  you  would 
never  suspect  it.  It  sounds  just  like  a  romance. 
A  couple  that  have  always  been  one  of  the  most 
devoted  couples,  and  a  friend  who  has  been  the 
most  devoted  friend — husband's  school-fellow, 
you  know,  and  saved  his  life  in  India,  or  some- 
thing— and  there  they  are,  the  three  of  them ; 
everybody  sees  it,  except  the  silly  fellow  himself. 
It's  as  good  as  a  play  to  watch  them ;  you  know 
whom  I  mean.  They  have  a  place  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  us ;  wife  the  most  innocent, 
smiling  creature — " 

"Ah!"  cried  Miss  Leslie,  holding  up  her 
hands,  "  I  can  see  who  you  me — " 

"  Of  course,  anybody  can  see,"  said  Mrs.  Bel- 
lingham. "The  A.'s,  of  course,  of  A.  C.  Do 
you  really  mean  it,  Aubrey?  and  the  man? 
Goodness  gracious !  why,  of  course  it  must  be ! 
— no — not  that,  don't  say  so — Algy —  ?  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  complication  in  all  my  life." 


"Exactly,"  said  the  new-comer;  "that  is 
what  everybody  says.  Algy,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  with  a  character  to  lose!  But  in  this 
sort  of  affair  you  never  can  trust  any  one;  and 
still  waters  run  deep,  you  know.  It  is  the 
woman  that  puzzles  me,  smiling  and  looking  so 
innocent.  Happily  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  does 
not  want  a  jury,  for  no  jury  would  ever  go 
against  such  an  innocent-looking  little  woman." 

Effie  had  been  taking  all  this  mysterious  talk 
in  with  the  most  rapt  attention.  She  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  it,  but  still  a  lively  discus- 
sion of  other  people,  even  when  you  don't  know 
who  they  are,  and  don't  know  what  they  are  ac- 
cused of,  has  a  certain  interest.  But  Sir  Cress- 
well  CresswelFs  well-known  name  roused  Lady 
Leslie,  who  had  been  longing  to  interfere  be- 
fore, and  woke  up  even  Ludovic,  who  had  been 
eating  his  luncheon  steadily,  and  thinking  how 
the  avenue  could  be  put  in  order  at  the  least 
expense.  What  did  he  care  for  their  chatter? 
But  this  name  woke  the  good  man  up. 

"You  will  think  me  very  stupid,"  said  Lady 
Leslie,  "but  we  are  only  plain  Scotch  people,  you 
know,  and  very  seldom  go  to  England,  and  don't 
know  about  your  friends.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Aubrey 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  something  about 
the  Court,  as  he  said — not  Bellingham  Court, 
but  the  Queen's  Court.  Effie  would  like  to  hear 
about  the  princes  and  princesses,  and  so  would 
Margaret.  They  say  we  are  going  to  have  one 
of  them  up  here." 

"Oh,  surely,"  said  Aubrey,  "there  is  always 
plenty  of  talk  on  that  subject.  Most  of  them 
are  going  a  frightful  pace.  I  am  not  posted  up 
in  the  very  last  scandals,  for,  you  know,  I  have 
never  been  a  favorite.  But  there  is  a  very  pretty 
story  current  about  a  pretty  Galician  or  Waf- 
lachian,  or  some  of  those  savage  tribes.  The 
lady,  of  course,  was  quite  civilized  enough  to 
know  all  about  the  proprieties — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  the  improprieties — of  our 
princely  society,  and  she  thought,  I  suppose,  that 
an  English  Royalty — " 

"Oh!"  said  Lady  Leslie;  "but  I  feel  sure 
half  these  stories  are  nonsense,  or  worse  than 
nonsense.  I  know  you  gentlemen  are  fond  of 
a  little  gossip  at  your  club,  and  I  suppose  you 
don't  mean  the  half  of  what  you  say.  Were  the 
pictures  fine  this  year,  Mr.  Bellingham  ?  That 
is  one  thing  I  regret  never  going  to  London  for ; 
one  sees  so  few  pictures." 

"I  think  everybody  who  has  seen  them  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  the  fewer  the  better," 
said  Bellingham,  ready  for  all  subjects.  "The 
dinner  this  year  was  as  great  bosh  as  usual.  But 
there  is  a  very  good  story  about  an  K.A.  who 
asked  a  great  lady  he  happened  to  meet  with 
how  she  liked  the  portrait  of  her  husband.  It 
was  her  Grace  of  X.,  or  Y.,  or  Z. — never  mind 
who ;  I  dare  say  you  will  all  guess.  She  stared 
at  him,  as  you  may  suppose.  But  he  insisted. 
'Oh  yes,  he  had  finished  it  a  month  before; 
and  he  always  understood  it  was  the  Duchess 
herself  who  had  suggested  that  pose  which  was 
so  successful!'  Fancy  the  unfortunate  fellow's 
feelings  when  he  saw  what  he  had  done !  And 
I  hope  her  Grace  gave  it  hot  and  hot  to  the 
Duke." 

"  There,  Aubrey,  that  will  do ;  that  is  enough 
of  your  funny  stories.  They  are  not  pretty  sto- 
ries at  all,  though  sometimes  they  make  one 
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laugh  when  one  oughtn't,"  said  Mrs.  Belling- 
hara.  "Those  clubs  of  yours  are  not  at  all  nice 
places,  as  my  sister-in-law  says — and  talk  of  wom- 
en's gossip !  But  now  and  then  it  is  like  a  sniff 
of  salts,  you  know,  or  a  vinaigrette,  which  is  not 
nice  in  itself,  but  wakes  one  up.  Now  we  must 
be  going  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  to-morrow ; 
and  I  think,  as  you  are  here,  Aubrey,  we  might 
as  well  go  to  Perth,  and  then  make  a  little  round 
through  the  Highlands.  I  dare  say  you  are  go- 
ing somewhere  shooting  as  soon  as  the  moors 
are  open.  We  cannot  do  much  mountain  work, 
because  of  the  sad  circumstances  and  our  crape ; 
but  we  might  stay  for  a  week  in  one  place  and 
a  week  in  another,  and  so  make  our  way  to  the 
Grange  about  the  end  of  August.  That  would 
be  a  very  good  time.  The  very  hot  weather 
will  be  over,  and  it  will  be  best  not  to  try  Mar- 
garet too  much  with  the  heat  of  an  English  sum- 
mer. I  wish  you  would  not  always  interrupt 
me,  Grace.  There  is  never  any  heat  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  rather  fine  now,  and  warmish,  and 
quite  pleasant ;  but  as  for  a  scorching  sun,  and 
that  sort  of  thing —  You  are  very  quiet,  Mar- 
garet. Has  Ludovic  been  scolding  you  ?  You 
ought  to  leave  that  to  me,  Ludovic ;  a  man  has 
always  a  heavier  hand.  I  always  said,  if  I  had 
been  blessed  with  children,  I  never  should  have 
let  their  father  correct  them.  Men  mean  very 
well,  but  they  have  a  heavy  hand." 

' '  But  not  dearest  Loodie ! "  cried  Miss  Leslie ; 
"he  always  was  the  kindest!  and  dear  Jean 
knows  as  well  as  any  of  us — " 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  a  man's  hand  is  always 
heavier  than  he  thinks,  whether  it  is  a  simple 
scolding  or  something  more  serious.  Margaret 
looks  like  a  little  mouse,  with  all  the  spirits  out 
of  her.  If  she  comes  in  like  that  after  walks 
with  you,  Ludovic,  I  don't  think  I  will  trust  her 
with  you  again." 

"Margaret  has  not  been  very  lively  lately," 
said  kind  Lady  Leslie.  "She  has  not  been 
keeping  us  all  in  amusement,  like  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham.  I  think  I  will  take  the  two  girls  away 
with  me  this  afternoon,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tions, Jean.  I  am  going  to  the  Manse  to  see 
Mrs.  Burnside,  and  the  walk  will  do  Margaret 
good." 

"  Will  you  speak  to  Mrs.  Burnside,  please, 
about  giving  Aubrey  a  bed  ?"  Mrs.  Bellingham 
said  ;  and  Lady  Leslie,  who  was  anxious  about 
her  husband's  interview  with  his  sister,  and  not 
at  all  anxious  to  cultivate  Aubrey's  acquaintance, 
hurried  them  away.  She  had  a  hasty  interview 
with  Ludovic  before  she  went  out,  who  was  very 
anxious  she  should  take  the  business  into  her 
own  hands.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Would  it 
be  better  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but  trust 
to  the  "long,  long  time,"  and  the  distance,  and 
the  development  of  the  girl's  mind  ? 

"But  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  marry  Rob 
Glen  than  Aubrey  Bellingham,  with  all  his  nasty 
stories,"  Lady  Leslie  said,  indignantly. 

"What  was  the  fellow  talking  about?"  asked 
Ludovic.  He  had  not  paid  any  attention,  save 
for  one  moment,  at  the  sound  of  that  too  remark- 
able name ;  but  it  had  not  come  to  anything 
except  "havers,"  and  he  had  resumed  his  own 
thoughts.  Lady  Leslie,  however,  did  not  let  her 
victim  off  so  easily.  She  insisted  that  he  should 
see  Rob  Glen,  and  warn  him  of  the  disapproval 
of  the  family;  and  this  at  last,  with  many  sighs 


and  groans,  the  unfortunate  head  of  the  family 
consented  to  do. 

"I  have  been  watching  her  all  the  time,"  said 
the  stranger,  when  he  had  been  taken  by  the  two 
ladies  to  the  West  Chamber,  "and  I  approve. 
She  is  not  very  lively,  and  I  dare  say  she  will 
never  be  amusing  (begging  your  pardons,  my 
dear  aunts,  for  so  plain  a  speech) ;  but  she  is 
very  pretty,  and  what  you  call  interesting ;  and 
a  little  money,  though  it  is  not  much,  is  always 
acceptable.  I  have  not  come  off  hitherto,  not- 
withstanding my  merits.  You  put  me  up  at  too 
high  a  price,  you  ladies;  and  I  have  gone  through 
a  good  many  seasons  without  ever  fetching  that 
fancy  price.  So  if  you  think  I  have  any  chance, 
really  I  don't  mind.  I  will  go  in  for  Miss  Mar- 
garet seriously,  and  I  will  not  tell  her  naughty 
stories,  but  bring  her  up  in  the  way  she  should 

go-" 

"  No  ;  you  must  be  more  careful  how  you  talk 
before  young  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham. 
"People  here  are  not  used  to  it.  My  sister-in- 
law  is  a  very  good  little  body,  but  quite  untrain- 
ed, as  you  would  see.  Yes,  Aubrey,  it  would 
make  me  happy  to  see  dear  Margaret  in  your 
hands.  I  am  sure  you  would  always  be  kind  to 
her.  And  it  is  a  very  nice  little  property,  and 
could  be  improved ;  and  she  would  make  you  a 
very  nice  little  wife.  It  would  just  be  the  kind 
of  thing  to  make  me  feel  I  had  all  I  wished  for, 
if  I  could  provide  for  my  little  sister  and  for  you, 
Aubrey,  my  husband's  godchild,  at  the  same 
time." 

"  Oh,  we  can't  have  you  take  the  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis  view,"  he  said,  "  that  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
but  I  am  quite  willing,  if  she  is ;  and  if  she  isn't 
after  a  while,  with  all  my  opportunities,  I  shall 
be  a  precious  fool,  Aunt  Jean.  By-the-way,  it 
is  a  little  odd,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  marry- 
ing into  a  previous  generation,  as  I  should  be  do- 
ing if  she'd  have  me — marrying  my  aunt,  isn't 
it?  I  think  it's  within  the  forbidden  degrees." 

"Margaret  your  aunt,  dear  Aubrey?  Dar- 
ling Margaret  is  not  quite  eighteen ;  so  how 
could  that  be?"  said  Miss  Leslie;  "and  do  you 
mean  that  this  is  what  you  were  thinking  of? 
Oh,  I  wondered  what  dear  Jean,  with  her  own 
clever  head,  wanted  Aubrey  for — Jean,  who  can 
manage  everything.  But  how  can  you  tell  wheth- 
er you  will  love  her,  dear  Aubrey  ?  You  cannot 
always  love  where  you  wish  to ;  and  I  never 
would  give  my  consent,  never  for  a  moment,  to 
a  match  which  was  not — " 

"What  nonsense  is  she  talking?"  said  Mrs. 
Bellingham.  She  had  gone  to  get  Margaret's 
lace  to  exhibit,  and  this  was  why  Grace  had 
found  the  occasion  to  address  Aubrey  at  such 
length,  "a  match  which  was  not — something  or 
other;  I  am  sure,  Aubrey,  you  will  fall  in  love, 
as  everybody  does  before  they  marry.  I  suppose 
you  don't  want  to  shut  up  little  Margaret  in  a 
prison  with  you  and  me,  Grace,  and  keep  her 
money,  that  her  husband  might  not  get  the  use 
of  it?  That  would  be  just  like  you  old  maids. 
But  I  mean  Margaret  to  have  a  good  husband, 
and  live  a  happy  life." 

"Dearest  Jean!" said  Miss  Grace,  with  tears, 
"/keep  dear  Margaret  unmarried,  or  want  her 
money  !  She  shall  have  all  I  have  when  I  die ; 
and  as  for  being  an  old  maid — " 

This  was  a  very  unkind  cut  indeed,  and  Miss 
Leslie  was  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  to  cry. 
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Her  tears  were  not  so  interesting  as  Margaret's, 
for  her  nose  became  red,  and  her  short-sighted 
eyes  muddy.  "  I  am  sure  I  have  not  done  any- 
thing to  deserve  this,"  she  said,  and  sobbed  ; 
while  Jean  told  her  not  to  be  so  silly,  and,  with- 
out paying  any  more  attention,  held  up  the  point 
de  Venise,  which  had  belonged  to  Margaret's 
mother,  in  her  plump  hands. 

"  Look  at  that,  Aubrey !  If  all  goes  well,  you 
may  have  a  wife  with  that  upon  her  wedding- 
dress.  Dear  me,  I  think  I  would  almost  marry 
myself  to  have  it.  Is  it  not  lovely  ?  But  Mar- 
garet will  not  care  a  bit;  no  one  does  at  her 
age.  She  would  think  a  bit  of  common  Valen- 
ciennes from  a  shop  just  as  pretty,  or  perhaps, 
Lord  knows,  imitation  would  please  her.  I  had 
a  piece  myself  in  my  trousseau  not  half  so  good 
as  that,  nor  half  so  much  of  it,  but  still  lace,  you 
know,  real  lace  ;  and  I  let  it  lie  about,  and  wore 
net  ruffs  and  things.  Even  I !  so  you  may  fan- 
cy what  Margaret  will  do.  But  if  it  was  her 
mother's  (and  Bell  swears  it  was),  she  has  a 
right  to  it,"  Mrs.  Bellingham  said,  with  integri- 
ty beyond  praise. 

"It  is  very  nice,  Aunt  Jean,"  said  Aubrey, 
holding  it  to  the  light ;  "  but  I  think  you  are  a 
little  too  enthusiastic.  If  it  is  point  de  Venise, 
it  is  very  late  work — not  the  best.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  say  it  was  point  de  France  —  very 
pretty  all  the  same,  and  valuable  in  its  way. 
Now  look  at  that  stitch  :  I  don't  think  you 
would  find  that  in  real  old  Venetian.  I  think 
that  is  a  French  stitch.  But  it  is  very  nice,"  he 
added,  looking  at  it  critically,  "  very  nice :  on  a 
dark  velvet  or  brocade,  it  would  look  very  well. 
As  for  putting  it  over  white  satin,  I  never  should 
consent  to  such  a  thing.  Light  point  de  Flan- 
dres,  or  modern  Brussels,  or  Malines,  I  shouldn't 
mind ;  but  Venetian  point,  no.  You  ladies  have 
your  own  ideas ;  but  I  wouldn't  allow  it,  not  if 
my  opinion  was  asked." 

"  You  see,  you  allow  it  is  Venetian,  after  all." 

"Or  point  de  France.  It  is  very  much  the 
same  thing.  Sometimes  you  can  scarcely  tell 
that  it  has  travelled  over  the  Alps.  But  I  think 
I  have  an  eye  for  lace.  Any  china  ?"  said  Au- 
brey, walking  to  a  door  in  the  panelling  and 
opening  it  coolly.  "Ay,  I  thought  it  was  a  cup- 
board. But  here's  only  common  stuff." 

"  The  best  tea-things  !"  said  Miss  Grace,  with 
a  little  shriek,"  that  have  always  been  kept  there 
ever  since  I  was  a  child." 

"  In  that  case,  perhaps  they  are  better  than 
they  appear,"  said  Aubrey,  calmly  ;  and  after  a 
closer  inspection,  he  decided  that  this  was  the 
case.  They  were  Chelsea,  "but  not  much." 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  young  Mr.  Bel- 
lingham was  a  young  man  of  extended  and  vari- 
ous information.  He  went  up-stairs  to  the  high 
room  with  them,  and  was  really  excited  by  the 
old  clothes.  The  house,  though  he  appreciated 
its  curiousness,  did  not  otherwise  attract  the 
young  man.  "If  one  could  spend  a  few  thou- 
sands on  old  oak  and  tapestry,  it  might  be  made 
very  nice,"  he  acknowledged ;  but  there  were 
some  old  cups  and  saucers  here  and  there  in  the 
various  rooms  which  pleased  him.  And  as  he 
accompanied  the  ladies  up  and  down,  and  exr 
amined  everything,  he  gave  an  occasional  thought 
to  Margaret,  which  ought  to  have  made  her 
proud,  had  she  been  aware  of  the  distinction. 
She  would  do  very  well.  She  was  not  at  all  the 


kind  of  person  whom,  in  such  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  see.  A  red-haired 
young  woman,  with  high  cheek-bones — was  not 
that  the  recognized  type  of  a  Scotch  heiress? 
Aubrey  knew  that  the  conventional  type  does 
not  always  hold  ;  but  he  had  thought  of  Miss 
Leslie's  nose  and  her  short  sight,  and  he  had 
also  thought  of  his  aunt's  plumpness,  and  that 
peculiarity  of  tone  which  many  Scotchwomen  in 
England  attain,  with  the  proud  consciousness  of 
having  lost  all  their  native  accent. 

There  are  few  things  so  disagreeably  provin- 
cial as  this  tone,  which  is  not  Scotch,  which  is 
the  very  triumph  and  proclaimed  conviction  of 
having  shaken  off  Scotch  and  acquired  the  finest 
of  Southern  speech.  Aubrey  had  been  afraid  of 
all  these  things ;  but  Margaret  had  not  come  up 
to  the  conventional  requirements  of  her  position. 
Her  soft  native  Fife,  even  with  its  modulations, 
did  not  alarm  him  like  Aunt  Jean's  high  Eng- 
lish, and  her  nose  would  never  be  like  that  of 
Aunt  Grace.  Altogether,  she  was  an  unexcep- 
tionable heiress,  sweet  and  sorrowful,  and  "in- 
teresting." It  was  a  commonplace  sort  of  word, 
but  yet  even  a  superfine  young  man  is  some- 
times obliged  to  use  such  ordinary  mediums  of 
expression.  For  a  man  who,  previously  set  up 
at  much  too  high  a  figure  (to  quote  his  own  met- 
aphor), and  commanding  no  offers,  was  ready  to 
accept  a  moderate  fortune  even  under  disadvan- 
tageous conditions,  the  thought  of  a  nice  little 
property,  weighted  only  by  Margaret,  was  very 
consolatory  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

NEXT  day  was  Sunday,  the  last  day  that  Mar- 
garet was  to  spend  at  home  ;  not  like  the  brill- 
iant Sunday  on  which  old  Sir  Ludovic,  for  the 
last  time,  attended  "a  diet  of  worship"  in  the 
parish  church,  and  was  reminded  of  his  latter 
end  by  good  Dr.  Burnside ;  but  gray,  and  dull, 
and  cloudy,  with  no  light  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  whole  landscape,  hill  and  valley  and  sea,  all 
expressed  in  different  tones  of  a  flat  lead  color, 
the  change  of  all  others  which  most  affects  the 
landscape.  In  Fife,  as  has  been  candidly  allow- 
ed, the  features  of  the  country  have  no  splendor 
or  native  nobleness ;  and  accordingly  there  is 
no  power  in  them  to  resist  this  invasion  of  gray- 
ness.  Mr.  Aubrey  Bellingham,  though  he  did 
pretend  to  "go  in"  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
intimated  very  plainly  his  discontent  with  the 
scene  before  him. 

"Anything  poorer  in  the  way  of  landscape 
I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw,"  he  said,  and  sigh- 
ed, when  he  was  made  to  take  his  place  in  the 
old  carriage  to  be  driven  to  Fifeton,  to.  the 
"English  Chapel."  It  was  six  miles  off;  where- 
as the  parish  church,  with  the  Norman  chancel, 
was  scarcely  one.  But,  as  Mrs.  Bellingham  said, 
if  you  do  not  hold  by  your  church,  what  is  to 
become  of  you  ? 

"Only  the  common  people  go  there,"  she 
said — "the  farmers,  and  so  forth.  The  gentry 
are  all  Episcopalian.  My  brother,  Sir  Ludovic, 
may  go  now  and  then  for  the  sake  of  example, 
and  because  Dr.  Burnside  is  an  old  family  friend ; 
but  Sir  Claude,  and  everybody  of  importance, 
you  will  find  at  our  church.  All  the  dite  go 
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there.  I  can't  think  what  the  gentry  were  think- 
ing of,  to  allow  the  Presbyterians  to  seize  the 
endowments.  It  is  quite  the  other  way  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  the  common  people  who  are 
dissenters,  and  we  have  a  church  which  is  really 
fit  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  go  to.  But  things 
are  all  very  queer  in  Scotland,  Aubrey.  That 
is  one  thing,  I  suppose,  that  gives  the  common 
people  such  very  independent  ways." 

"  Well,  Aunt  Jean,  let  us  be  thankful  we  were 
not  born  to  set  it  right,"  said  Aubrey,  recon- 
ciled to  see  that  his  six-miles'  drive  was  to  be  in 
company  with  Margaret.  But  she,  in  her  deep 
mourning,  did  not  afford  much  good  diversion 
during  the  drive.  The  fact  that  it  was  the  last 
day — the  last  day !  had  at  length  penetrated  her 
mind ;  and  a  vague  horror  of  what  might  hap- 
pen, of  something  hanging  over  her  which  she 
did  not  understand,  of  leave-takings,  and  engage- 
ments to  be  entered  into  and  promises  to  be 
made,  had  come  over  Margaret  like  a  cloud. 
She  had  passively  obeyed  her  sisters'  orders,  and 
followed  them  into  the  carriage,  though  not  with- 
out an  acute  recollection  of  her  last  drive  in  that 
carriage  by  her  father's  side  at  a  time  when  she 
was  not  passive  at  all,  but  liked  her  own  way 
and  had  it,  and  was  not  aware  how  happy  she 
•was. 

Margaret  took  all  the  other  changes  as  sec- 
ondary to  the  one  great  change,  and  did  not  feel 
them  as  an  old  man's  darling,  a  somewhat  spoil- 
ed child,  accustomed  to  unlimited  indulgence  for 
all  her  fancies,  might  have  been  expected  to  do. 
But  her  individuality  came  back  to  her,  and  with 
it  a  sense  of  unknown  troubles  to  be  encoun- 
tered, as  she  leaned  back  in  her  corner,  saying 
nothing.  She  drew  herself  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  Aubrey  Bellingham,  and  she  let  her 
veil  drop,  with  its  heavy  burden  of  crape,  and 
took  refuge  within  herself.  She  had  to  part 
with  her  home,  and  Bell  and  John,  the  attend- 
ants of  her  life,  but,  more  alarming  still  and 
strange,  she  had  to  part  with  Rob  Glen.  Ludo- 
vic's  interposition  had  increased  tenfold  the  im- 
portance of  everything  about  Rob  Glen,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  she  had  thought  so  little 
when  the  first  step  had  been  taken.  How  could 
she  have  thought  of  the  young  man's  position, 
or  of  any  consequences  that  might  follow,  at  the 
moment  when  her  father  lay  dying?  Rob  had 
been  very  kind ;  his  tenderness,  his  caresses, 
had  gone  to  her  heart.  There  were  indeed  mo- 
ments, after  the  first,  when  they  no  longer  im- 
pressed her  with  such  a  sense  of  kindness,  when 
she  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  avoid  the 
close  contact,  and  when  the  touch  of  his  arm 
round  her  gave  Margaret  a  sense  of  shy  shrink- 
ing, rather  than  of  the  utter  confidence  and 
soothing  which  she  had  felt  at  first — and  when 
she- had  not  liked  to  vex  him  by  resistance,  but 
had  edged  and  shrunk  away,  and  made  herself 
as  small  as  possible  to  avoid  the  embarrassing 
pressure. 

But  all  this  vague  shyness  and  shrinking  had 
changed  at  their  last  interview,  when  Margaret, 
in  generous  impetuosity,  and  terror  lest  he  should 
think  she  considered  "herself  raised  above  him 
by  her  fortune,  had  taken  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands  and  made  all  the  vague  ties  defi- 
nite. What  an  extraordinary  sensation  it  was 
to  feel  that  she  belonged  to  him — she,  Margaret 
Leslie,  to  him,  Rob  Glen !  She  could  not  real- 


ize or  understand  it,  but  felt,  with  a  sense  of 
giddiness  through  her  whole  being,  that  some- 
thing existed  which  bound  her  to  him  forever. 
Yes,  no  doubt,  when  you  came  to  think  of  it, 
that  was  what  it  meant.  She  had  not  been 
aware  of  it  at  first,  but  this  no  doubt  was  how  it 
was.  And  Ludovic's  questioning  had  made  it 
all  so  much  more  real.  After  what  her  brother 
had  said,  there  was  no  avoiding  the  certainty. 

Between  Rob  Glen  and  herself  was  an  invis- 
ible link,  woven  so  closely  that  nothing  could 
undo  it.  How  changed  all  the  world  was! 
Once  it  lay  free  and  bright  and  open  before  her, 
with  but  one  restriction,  and  that  her  natural 
obedience  to  her  father  and  loyalty  to  her  home. 
Now,  with  a  giddiness  and  dazzling  in  her  eyes, 
she  felt  how  different  it  all  was.  She  had'  no 
longer  any  home,  and  the  world  was  closed  up 
to  her  by  that  figure  of  Rob  Glen.  She  did  not 
know  that  she  objected  to  him,  or  disliked  his 
presence,  but  it  made  everything  different.  And 
chiefly  it  made  her  giddy,  so  that  she  herself  and 
the  whole  universe  seemed  to  be  going  round 
and  round — Rob  Glen.  She  was  not  sure,  even 
— but  all  was  confusion  in  her  mind — that  she 
thought  of  him  now  just  as  she  had  thought  of 
him  in  those  old,  old  times,  when  he  had  sat 
among  the  potatoes  and  made  his  picture ;  when 
he  had  seemed  so  clever,  such  a  genius,  such  a 
poet,  making  a  common  bit  of  paper  into  a  land- 
scape, in  which  the  sun  would  shine  and  the 
wind  blow  forever. 

That  side  of  the  subject  was  dim  to  her  now. 
Rob  was  no  longer  an  artist  doing  wonders  be- 
fore her  eyes,  but  a  man  whose  touch  made  her 
shrink,  yet  held  her  fast ;  one  whom  she  was 
more  shy  of,  yet  more  bound  to,  than  to  any- 
body else  in  the  world ;  from  whom  she  would 
like  to  steal  a  little  farther  off,  if  she  could  do 
it  unnoticed,  yet  move  a  step  nearer  to,  should 
he  find  her  out.  This  strange  jumble  of  feeling 
seemed  to  be  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  thought 
that  she  was  going  away  to-morrow.  To-night 
— there  was  no  avoiding  the  necessity — she  must 
go  again  and  meet  him,  and  explain  everything 
to  him,  and  part  with  him.  What  might  he 
say,  or  make  her  do  and  say?  She  could  not 
wound  his  feelings  by  refusing,  by  letting  him 
see  that  she  shrank  from  him.  She  felt  that 
she  must  yield  to  him,  not  to  hurt  his  feelings. 
A  mingled  sense  of  sympathy  and  gratitude, 
and  (though  the  word  is  so  inadequate)  polite- 
ness, made  it  seem  terrible  to  Margaret  to  with- 
draw from  her  lover. 

To  betray  to  a  person  who  loves  you  that  his 
gaze,  his  touch,  his  close  vicinity  is  distasteful, 
what  a  dreadful  thing  to  do — what  a  wound  to 
his  feelings,  and  his  pride,  and  his  fondness !  If 
he  would  not  do  it ;  if  he  would  keep  a  little  far- 
ther off,  and  keep  his  arms  by  his  side  like  other 
people,  how  much  more  pleasant ;  but  to  be  so 
unsympathetic,  so  unfeeling,  as  to  show  him  that 
you  did  not  like  what  he  meant  in  such  great 
kindness!  this  was  more  than  Margaret  could 
do.  As  she  sat  back  in  the  carriage  and  was 
carried  along  through  the  gray  landscape,  with  a 
whiff  of  Mrs.  Bellingham's  mille-flews  pervading 
•the  atmosphere,  and  a  sea  of  crape  all  about  her, 
and  the  voices  of  the  others  flowing  on,  Marga- 
ret, whom  they  thought  so  impassive,  was  turning 
over  this  question,  with  flushes  of  strange  con- 
fusion and  trouble.  What  would  he  say  ?  what 
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would  he  ask  of  her  ?  what  promises  would  she 
have  to  make,  and  pledges  to  give  ?  To  give 
him  up  was  a  thing  that  did  not  enter  into  her 
mind ;  she  could  not  have  done  anything  so 
cruel :  but  she  looked  forward  to  the  next  meet- 
ing with  an  alarm  which  was  very  vivid,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  was  aware  that  it  was  quite 
inevitable  that  she  must  see  him,  and  that  in  all 
likelihood  she  would  do  what  he  wanted  her  to  do. 

This  pervading  consciousness  confused  Mar- 
garet much  in  respect  to  the  morning's  service, 
and  the  people  who  came  up  to  her  and  pressed 
her  hand,  and  said  things  they  meant  to  be  kind. 
It  was  a  little  chapel,  very  like,  as  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham  said  indignantly,  the  chapels  which  the  dis- 
senters had  in  England  ;  and  to  see  all  the  com- 
mon folk  going  to  the  big  church  with  the  stee- 
ple, to  which  they  were  called  by  all  the  dis- 
cordancy of  loudly  clanging  bells,  while  the  car- 
riages drew  up  before  that  little  non-conforming 
tabernacle,  was  very  offensive  to  all  right-mind- 
ed people. 

"Things  must  have  been  dreadfully  misman- 
aged, Aubrey,  at  the  time  when  all  was  settled," 
Mrs.  Bellingham  said,  very  seriously;  "for  you 
see  for  yourself  all  the  best  people  were  there. 
One  advantage  is  that  it  is  much  pleasanter  sit- 
ting among  a  congregation  that  is  all  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  but  surely,  surely,  taking  the  most 
liberal  view  of  it,  it  is  more  suitable  that  we 
should  have  the  churches,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple be  dissenters,  as  they  are  in  England?  I 
would  not  prevent  them — I  would  let  them  have 
their  way ;  but  naturally  it  is  not  we  that  should 
give  place  to  them,  but  they  to  us." 

"But,  dearest  Jean,  we  were  all  once — " 

"And  when  you  think — Grace,  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  get  in  a  word — that  we  really  can- 
not get  a  very  good  set  of  clergy  because  there  is 
no  money  to  give  them,  while  the  Presbyterians 
have  got  it  all,  though  it  comes  out  of  our  pock- 
ets !  I  have  never  studied  history  as  I  ought  to 
have  done,  for  really  education  was  not  so  much 
attended  to  in  our  days ;  but  I  am  sure  the  Scots 
gentry  must  have  been  very  badly  treated.  For 
that  John  Knox,  you  know,  sprang  of  the  com- 
mon people  himself,  and  they  were  all  he  cared 
about,  and  no  pains  were  taken,  none  at  all,  to 
suit  the  Church  to  the  better  classes.  But  Mar- 
garet has  been  more  seen  to-day ;  and  we  have 
had  more  condolences  and  sympathy  from  our 
own  kind  of  people  at  this  one  service  than  we 
would  have  had  at  the  parish  church  in  twenty 
years. " 

These  shakings  of  hands,  however,  and  the 
words  of  sympathy  were  too  much  for  Margaret, 
who  was  not  perhaps  in  the  best  condition  for 
being  inspected  and  condoled  with,  after  all  the 
secret  agitation  of  this  long,  silent  drive,  and  who 
had  to  be  sent  home,  finally,  alone,  while  her  sis- 
ters and  their  attendant  stopped  half-way  to  take 
luncheon  with  Sir  Claude. 

"  You  will  send  back  the  carriage  for  us,  Mar- 
garet, since  you  don't  feel  equal  to  staying?  Of 
course,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  her,  who 
never  was  away  from  him,  to  what  it  is  to  us, 
who  had  not  been  with  him  for  years,"  Mrs.  Bel- 
lingham said,  while  Miss  Leslie  lingered  at  the 
carriage-door,  and  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  leave  her  dearest  Margaret. 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  go  with  her,  dear  child. 
Don't  you  think  so,  dear  Aubrey  ?  But  then 
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Sir  Claude  and  Lady  Jane  are  so  kind ;  and 
then  it  will  be  such  a  trouble  sending  back  the 
carriage.  Darling  Margaret,  are  you  sure,  are 
you  quite  sure  you  don't  mind  going  alone  ?  for 
I  will  come  with  you  in  a  minute.  I  don't  re- 
ally care  to  stay  at  all,  but  for  Jean,  who  always 
likes  a  change ;  and  dear  Sir  Claude  is  so  kind  ; 
and  it  will  be  a  change,  you  know,  for  dear  Au- 
brey— the  chief  people  in  Fife!"  she  added,  anx- 
iously putting  her  nose  into  the  carriage,  "  if  you 
are  quite  sure,  dearest  Margaret,  that  you  don't 
mind." 

Free  of  the  crape,  and  of  that  sense  of  a  mul- 
titude which  belongs  to  a  closely  packed  car- 
riage, Margaret  went  home  very  much  more  tran- 
quilly in  her  corner,  and  cried,  and  was  relieved 
as  the  heavy  old  vehicle  rolled  along  between 
the  well-known  hedge-rows,  and  passed  the  well- 
known  church  upon  its  mound  where  her  old  fa- 
ther lay  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  weary  and  the 
just.  She  gazed  out  wistfully  through  her  tears 
at  the  path  round  the  old  apse  of  the  church 
where  she  had  walked  with  him  so  lately,  and 
close  to  which  he  was  now  laid.  In  these  days 
no  idea  of  floral  decorations  had  visited  Scotch 
grave-yards,  and  the  great  gray  stone-work  of 
the  Leslie  tomb,  rearing  its  seventeenth-century 
skulls  and  crossbones  against  the  old  twisted 
Norman  arches,  was  not  favorable  to  any  loving 
deposit  of  this  kind.  But  a  rose-bush  that  grew 
by  the  side  door  had  thrown  a  long  tendril  round 
the  gray  wall,  which  was  drooping  with  a  single 
half-opened  rose  upon  it  straight  across  those 
melancholy  emblems,  pointing,  as  it  seemed  to 
Margaret,  to  the  very  spot  where  old  Sir  Ludo- 
vic  lay.  This  went  to  her  heart,  poor  child. 
They  were  taking  her  away,  but  the  rose  would 
remain  and  shed  its  leaves  over  the  place,  and 
make  it  sweet ;  and  kind  eyes  would  look  at  it, 
and  kind  people  would  talk  of  old  Sir  Ludovic, 
and  be  sorry  for  his  poor  little  Peggy,  whose  life 
was  so  changed. 

There  is  something  in  the  pang  of  self-pity  in 
a  young  mind  which  is  more  poignant,  and  yet 
more  sweet,  than  any  other  sorrow.  There  is 
nothing  so  ready  to  bring  the  tears  that  give  re- 
lief. They  would  talk  about  her,  all  the  kind 
poor  people;  not  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen, 
perhaps,  who  went  to  the  English  chapel,  and  of 
whom  Jean  was  so  fond,  but  a  great  many  peo- 
ple in  the  high  town  and  the  "  laigh  toun  "  whom 
Margaret  knew  intimately,  and  the  family  in 
the  Manse,  Dr.  Burnside  and  his  wife  and  Ran- 
dal. Randal  had  been  kind  too.  How  he  had 
run  for  the  doctor  that  day,  though  it  was  of  no 
use!  and  how  many  things  he  had  done  after, 
not  stopping,  Margaret  thought,  to  talk  to  her, 
but  always  doing  what  was  most  wanted !  Ah  ! 
— this  thought  brought  her  to  the  other  end  of 
the  circle  again  with  a  spring.  It  was  always 
herself,  Margaret  remembered,  that  Rob  had 
thought  of,  always  her  first.  She  began  to  go 
over  all  the  course  of  events  as  the  carriage  rolled 
on,  too  quickly  now,  to  Earl's-hall.  Had  she 
forgotten,  she  asked  herself,  that  time  when  he 
came  to  her  father's  aid  on  the  church-yard  path 
— how  careful  he  had  been  of  the  old  man — and 
how  much  trouble  he  had  taken  to  please  him 
afterward?  Thinking  of  her  own  troubles,  she 
had  forgotten  half  that  Rob  had  done.  How 
kind  he  had  been !  and  Sir  Ludovic  had  liked 
him— he  had  got  to  be  fond  of  him ;  surely  he 
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had  been  fond  of  him  !  He  had  allowed  her  to 
be  with  Rob,  drawing,  talking,  as  much  as  she 
pleased.  He  had  never  said  "You  must  give 
up  Rob  Glen."  Perhaps,  indeed,  that  was  what 
her  father  meant.  What  did  it  matter  about 
being  what  people  called  a  gentleman  ?  Sir 
Claude  was  all  that ;  but  except  when  he  sent  a 
servant  to  ask  how  Sir  Ludovic  was,  what  had 
he  ever  done,  though  Grace  said  he  was  so  kind  ? 
The  great  people  had  all  been  the  same.  They 
had  sent  a  servant ;  they  had  sent  their  carriages 
to  the  funeral.  But  Rob  had  held  up  her  fa- 
ther when  he  stumbled,  and  had  come  to  talk  to 
him  and  amuse  him,  and  had  made  a  picture  of 
him  which  was  more  to  Margaret  than  all  the 
National  Gallery.  Oh,  that  was  what  it  was  to 
be  kind !  The  carriage  heaving  horribly  as  it 
turned  into  the  rut  inside  the  gate,  stopped  Mar- 
garet in  the  full  current  of  these  thoughts.  But 
they  were  a  great  support  to  her  in  the  prospect 
that  lay  before  her,  the  farewell  scene  that  she 
knew  she  would  have  to  go  through,  when  he 
would  be  so  sorry,  and  ehe  would  not  know  what 
to  say. 

The  Leslies,  like  so  many  kind  people,  dined 
earlier  than  usual  on  Sundays.  They  dined  at 
five,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  party  who 
had  lunched  with  Sir  Claude,  and  who  arrived 
just  in  time  for  this  second  meal.  Mr.  Aubrey 
Bellingham  thought  it  was  done  in  deference  to 
the  national  desire  to  be  uncomfortable  on  Sun- 
day, and  submitted  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders ;  but  Mrs.  Bellingham,  having  more  right 
to  express  an  opinion,  did  so  frankly,  and  with 
much  indignation.  She  said  : 

"I  know  it's  Mary's  way  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
there  may  be  excuses  where  there  is  a  young 
family,  and  servants  have  to  be  considered.  Of 
course  they  are  not  rich,  and  servants  insist  on 
being  considered  when  they  know  they  have  you 
in  their  power ;  but  at  EaiTs-hall,  and  when  we 
are  here!  I  think  it  is  very  unnecessary.  Last 
Sunday  we  were  not  thinking  of  dinner,  and  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you  when  we  had  it ;  but 
just  when  people  are  recovering  their  spirits, 
and  when  a  cheerful  meal  is  your  best  restora- 
tive !  It  may  be  very  good  of  Mary  to  consider 
her  servants,  but  I  must  say  she  might  just  as 
well,  for  once  in  a  way,  have  considered  you  and 
me." 

"But,  dearest  Jean!  dear  Mary  is  the  most 
unselfish !  She  does  not  mind  any  inconven- 
ience— " 

"Oh,  inconvenience!  don't  speak  to  me — she 
likes  it!"  cried  Mrs.  Jean,  indignant.  "She  is 
just  the  kind  of  woman  that  relishes  a  tea-dinner, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  if  she  can  make 
out  that  she  saves  sixpence,  what  a  thing  that 
is  !  And  Ludovic  just  lets  her  do  what  she  likes. 
She  is  getting  him  into  all  her  huggermugger 
ways.  If  a  woman  has  not  more  self-respect, 
she  ought,  at  least,  to  have  some  respect  for  her 
husband.  But  everything  is  made  to  give  in  to 
the  children  and  the  servants,  in  that  house.  I 
could  have  put  up  with  it,  not  that  I  ever  like  it, 
in  Edinburgh,  for  there  one  knows  what  one  has 
to  expect.  But  here,  where  Bell  and  John  were 
so  used  to  my  father — and  when  we  are  in  the 
house,  and  without  even  asking  my  opinion,  and 
the  excellent  luncheon  we  have  just  had !  she 
might  have  thought  of  Aubrey,  who  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  anv  nonsense  of  consideration  for  ser- 


vants ;  but  I  always  said,  though  she  is  a  good 
enough  wife  to  Ludovic,  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  no  perception, "Mrs.  Bellingham  said. 

After  this  little  storm,  the  untimely  dinner 
was  marred  by  some  sulkiness  on  Jean's  part,  as 
was  perhaps  natural.  And  though  Aubrey  made 
himself  very  agreeable,  with  the  most  noble  and 
Christian  forgiveness  of  injuries,  devoting  him- 
self to  little  Effie,  whom  he  regaled  with  histo- 
riettes  of  a  less  piquant  description  than  those 
of  his  debut,  yet  there  was  a  general  irritability 
about  the  simple  meal  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
often  attends  that  well-meant  expedient  for  the 
keeping  of  Sunday.  The  company  dispersed 
early,  flocking  off  to  their  rooms,  where  Mrs. 
Bellingham,  with  her  feet  up,  instructed  her 
maid  as  to  her  packing,  and  once  more  turned 
over  the  packet  of  lace  which  had  fallen  to  her 
share.  Margaret,  when  she  had  seen  the  rest 
of  the  party  go  away,  fled  too,  to  escape  another 
interview  with  her  brother,  who  looked,  she 
thought,  as  if  meditating  a  renewal  of  his  remon- 
strances, and,  having  watched  her  opportunity, 
stole  softly  down-stairs.  Even  Bell  was  still 
busy  after  the  dinner.  Her  chair  stood  in  the 
court  outside  the  door,  but  she  had  not  yet  come 
out  to  enjoy  her  favorite  seat.  And  Bell's  heart 
was  so  heavy  that  her  work  went  but  slowly. 
She  had  no  thought  of  anything  but  Miss  Mar- 
garet, who  to-morrow  was  to  be  taken  away. 

Margaret  stole  out  like  one  who  had  learned 
that  she  was  guilty.  Never  before  had  she 
emerged  so  stealthily  from  the  shadow  of  the  old 
house.  She  did  not  go  the  usual  way,  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  seen,  but  crept  round  by  the  garden- 
wall,  as  she  had  done  sometimes  when  returning, 
when  Rob  was  with  her.  There  was  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  a  sunset,  though  the  sun  had  not  shone 
all  day,  and  consequently  had  no  right  to  his  usu- 
al pomps,  but  in  the  west  there  was  a  redness 
breaking  through  the  gray,  which  brightened  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  changed  the  character 
of  the  landscape.  Under  the  trees  it  fell  like 
lamps  of  rich  gold,  escaping  here  and  there 
through  broken  openings  in  the  clouds,  and 
warming  the  wood  with  gleams  of  color  which 
had  looked  so  dark  and  wind-scathed  in  the  morn- 
ing. Margaret  went  softly,  threading  through 
the  colonnades  of  the  great  fir  trunks,  and  sat 
down  on  the  little  mossy  knoll  under  the  silver- 
fir.  She  placed  herself  so  that  she  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  house,  but  yet  could  spy  through 
the  branches  the  approach  of  any  danger  from 
that  side. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  first  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  her  heart  beat  as  she  sat 
and  waited.  She,  who  had  shrunk  from  the 
prospect  of  this  meeting,  she  became  alarmed 
now  lest  he  should  not  come,  and  longed  for  him 
with  a  kind  of  sick  anxiety.  Oh  that  he  would 
come,  that  she  might  get  it  over !  She  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  be,  but  instinctively  felt  that 
there  must  be  something  painful  in  this  last  meet- 
ing. The  last !  She  would  not  be  sorry  to  have 
met,  perhaps,  when  she  was  away  and  had  no 
longer  any  chance  of  seeing  him.  She  would 
understand  better  what  he  meant,  and  what  she 
herself  meant ;  and  there  is  something  which 
subdues  the  pride  in  thus  waiting  for  one  who 
does  not  come.  She  did  not  seem  so  sure  that 
it  was  he  who  cared,  that  it  was  he  only  who 
would  break  his  heart,  as  she  sat  there  alone ; 
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and  she  had  almost  lost  herself  in  fancies  more 
bitter  than  any  she  had  yet  known — in  dreamy 
realization  of  her  loneliness  and  a  sense  that  no 
one,  perhaps,  would  care  much  when  she  Avent 
away.  Who  did  care  ?  Not  Ludovic,  who  wish- 
ed her  to  do  well,  but  would  not  have  suffered 
much  had  Margaret  died  with  her  father ;  nor 
his  wife,  who  was  very  kind,  but  had  so  many 
girls  of  her  own  ;  nor  Effie,  though  she  would 
cry  and  think  she  was  sorry.  Nobody  would 
care ;  and  Jean  and  Grace  would  often  find  her 
a  trouble ;  and  nobody  in  the  world  belonged  to 
Margaret,  cared  for  her  above  everything  else, 
was  happy  when  she  was  happy,  and  grieved 
when  she  was  sorry ; — nobody — except,  perhaps, 
him  alone. 

"Margaret !"  A  low  eager  voice  that  seemed 
the  very  essence  of  subdued  delight,  trembling 
with  satisfaction  and  happiness,  and  he  suddenly 
made  a  spring  to  her  side  from  under  the  trees, 
through  which  he  had  been  threading  his  way  to 
the  place  of  meeting.  He  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  by  her,  and  seized  and  kissed  her  hands  a 
hundred  times.  "  You  here  before  me !  waiting 
for  me!  To  think  I  should  have  lost  a  moment 
of  the  little  time  I  may  have  you !  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself;  but  I  thought  it  was  too  early  for 
you,  even  now." 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  been  waiting  long,"  she  said. 
"It  was  because  we  dined  so  early;  and  then 
they  were  all — tired." 

"Except  my  Margaret.  God  bless  my  Mar- 
garet, that  came  out  and  took  the  trouble  to  wait 
for  me !  How  often  I  have  sat  here  and  watch- 
ed for  the  sweep  of  your  dress  at  the  corner  of 
the  house,  for  the  least  sign  of  you !  And  to 
think  that  you  should  have  been  first  to-night, 
and  waiting — " 

"Why  should  not  I  wait,"  she  said,  "as  well 
as  you?  And  to-morrow  I  am  going  away." 

''To-morrow !"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  despair. 
"How  am  I  to  endure  it?  how  am  I  to  go  on 
without  you  ?  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  it,  my 
darling.  Margaret!  Margaret!  what  are  you 
going  to  say  to  me  to  give  me  strength  to  get 
through  to-morrow,  and  all  the  days  after  it,  till 
we  meet  again  ?" 

Now  it  has  come!  said  Margaret  to  herself; 
and  she  felt  with  astonishment  that  the  emergen- 
cy seemed  to  give  her  possession  of  her  faculties. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  steadily,  "what 
you  want  me  to  do  or  say.  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
to  go  away  and  to — part  from  you.  But  what 
can  I  do  ?  My  sisters  have  the  right  to  do  what 
they  think  proper  with  me ;  and  I  think  I  ought, 
too,  to  go  and  see  my  own  house.  I  would  like 
to  take  Bell  or  somebody,  but  they  will  not  let 
me.  And  now  that  Ludovic  is  here  and  his  fam- 
ily, it  is  natural  that  I  should  go  away. " 

"  Yes ;  but  first  say  something  to  comfort  me, 
Margaret.  I  did  not  suppose  you  could  stay  here 
forever :  but  tell  me  you  love  me,  and  will  be 
faithful  to  me.  Tell  me  when  I  mav  come  after 
you  ?" 

"  Come  after  me  ?"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  cer- 
tain dismay. 

"Did  you  not  think  I  would  come  after  you  ? 
Did  you  think  I  could  stay  in  one  country  while 
you  were  in  another — I,  who  have  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  you  every  day  ?  But  it  is  bet- 
ter this  should  end,  though  it  is  like  to  break 
my  heart,  for  we  should  have  lost  time,  and  been 


content  just  with  seeing  each  other ;  and  now, 
Margaret,  my  darling,  we  must  settle  something. 
Tell  me  what  I  may  do  ?  To  wait  till  you  are 
of  age  is  a  lifetime.  If  I  come  to  England  af- 
ter you  in  about  three  months,  when  you  are  in 
your  own  house,  will  you  receive  me  and  tell 
your  sisters  what  I  am  to  you  ?  Margaret !  you 
are  not  frightened,  darling?  You  did  not  think 
I  would  let  my  love  go  away  and  carry  my  heart 
with  her  without  settling  something  ?  You  could 
not  have  been  so  cruel ! " 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  cruel,"  she  said;  "but 
oh !  wouldn't  it  do  to  wait — to  wait  a  little  ?  It 
is  only  three  years  ;  I  am  very  near  eighteen.  I 
shall  be  eighteen  in  November ;  and  three  years 
go  so  quickly.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like 
that  ?  I  am  not  unkind.  It  is  only  that  I  think ; 
it  is  only  that — oh !  I  am  sure  that  would  be  the 
best ! " 

"  Three  years ! "  he  said ;  ' '  you  might  as  well 
j  bid  me  wait  thirty  years.  How  can  I  be  sure 
you  will  not  forget  me  long  before  three  years 
are  out  ?  What !  live  without  knowing  anything 
of  you — without  seeing  you,  for  three  centuries — 
it  would  be  all  the  same."  Tell  me  to  go  out 
into  St.  Andrew's  Bay  in  a  storm,  and  be  erst 
away  on  the  rocks — tell  me  to  drown  myself  in 
the  Eden — as  you  please,  Margaret !  I  think  it  is 
in  me  to  do  it  if  you  bid  me ;  but  wait  for  three 
years  and  never  see  you — never  know  what  you 
are  thinking,  never  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice? 
I  had  rather  go  and  hang  myself  at  once!"  cried 
Rob.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  He  was  very  much  ex- 
cited. After  coming  so  far,  after  holding  her  in 
his  hand,  as  he  thought,  was  he  going  to  lose  her 
at  the  last  ? 

"I  did  not  mean  that" — she  stood  leaning 
against  the  fir,  very  much  troubled — "what  can 
I  do?  Oh,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"You  must  not  ask  me  to  be  content  without 
you,"  he  said,  "for  I  cannot — I  cannot.  It  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  give  you  up  and  live 
without  you  now.  If  you  had  sent  me  away  at 
the  very  first,  perhaps —  But  after  all  that  has 
passed,  Margaret,  after  feeling  that  you  were 
mine,  to  ask  me  to  go  away  and  give  you  up — 
now!" 

"I  did  not  say  give  me  up ;  I  said — " 

"You  said  three  years,  darling — three  life- 
times ;  you  could  not  mean  anything  so  dread- 
ful !  You  would  not  kill  me,  would  you  ?  It  is 
like  taking  my  heart  out  of  my  breast.  What 
good  would  there  be  in  the  world  for  me  ?  What 
could  I  do  ?  What  would  I  be  fit  for  ?  Mar- 
garet, Margaret !  you  could  not  have  the  heart 
to  treat  me  so!" 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  said,  trembling. 
"Ludovic  has  found  out  about  you,  and  he 
asked  me  to  give  you  up.  I  did  not  mean  to 
tell  you,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  He  says  they 
will  never,  never  consent.  And  what  am  /  to 
do  ?  How  can  I  fight  with  them  ?  I  said  I 
would  not  give  you  up.  I  said  it  would  break 
your  heart." 

"And  so  it  would,  my  darling!"  he  cried, 
coming  to  her  side,  putting  his  arm  round  her ; 
"and,  oh,  my  Margaret,  yours  too!" 

Margaret  made  no  reply  to  this.  She  with- 
drew the  least  little  step — but  how  could  she 
hurt  his  feelings? 

"That  was  why  I  said  three  years,"  she  said; 
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"three  years  is  not  so  very  long.  Poor  Jennie 
in  the  house,  did  you  ever  see  Jeanie  ?  She  is — 
very  fond  of  some  one ;  and  she  has  not  heard 
of  him  at  all  or  seen  him,  for  two  years.  It 
would  pass  very  fast.  You  would  become  a 
great  painter — and  then ;  but  Jeanie  does  not 
know  if  she  will  ever  see  him  again ;  and  his 
name  is  Rob,  too,  like  you." 

"  What  has  Jeanie  to  do  with  it?''  he  cried, 
with  a  look  of  dismay.  Then  he  caught  her 
arm  and  drew  her  away.  "There  is  some  one 
coming  from  the  house ;  let  us  not  wait  here, 
but  come  down  the  other  side  of  the  wood.  I 
must  not  be  interrupted  now.  I  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  say  to  you,  Margaret,  my  Marga- 
ret, this  last  night  before  we  part." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ROB  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  it  was 
chiefly  repetition  of  what  he  had  said  before. 
He  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  they  wandered 
down  by  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  into  the 
fields.  That  last  little  accidental  outbreak  of 
sunshine  was  over,  and  all  once  more  was  gray- 
ness  and  monotones.  There  was  nobody  about ; 
the  evening  was  not  tempting  enough  to  bring 
out  walkers.  In  the  kirktown  people  were  out 
"about  the  doors,"  sitting  on  the  kirk  steps, 
keeping  up  a  confused  little  hum  of  conversation, 
quieter  than  usual  as  suited  the  Sabbath  night ; 
and  the  people  who  had  gardens  strolled  about 
them  in  domestic  stillness,  and  commented  upon 
the  coming  apples;  but  it  was  not  the  fashion 
in  Stratheden  to  take  walks  on  Sunday  evening. 
The  fields  were  very  silent  and  still ;  and  so 
absorbed  were  the  two  in  their  conversation  that 
they  wandered  far  out  of  the  woods  of  Earl's- 
hall,  and  were  skirting  the  fields  about  the  farm 
before  they  were  aware.  Rob's  plan  was  to  go 
to  London,  to  make  what  progress  he  could  with 
his  drawing,  to  study  and  work,  and  achieve 
success ;  the  last  went  without  saying.  Mar- 
garet was  as  certain  of  it  as  that  the  sun  would 
rise  to-morrow.  But  she  was  not  equally  cer- 
tain of  the  other  part  of  the  programme,  which 
was  that  he  should  go  to  the  Grange — her  house 
where  she  was  to  live — and  be  produced  there 
as  her  betrothed  husband,  and  introduced  to  her 
sisters. 

This  prospect  alarmed  her  more  than  she  could 
say.  She  did  not  want  him  to  come  to  the  Grange. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  say  about  writing  to 
him.  The  idea  brought  a  hot  blush  to  her  face. 
Margaret  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  could  write 
a  letter  that  she  would  like  Rob  Glen  to  see.  He 
was  very  clever,  and  she  did  not  think  she  could 
write  a  very  pretty  letter.  In  short,  she  was  un- 
practical and  unmanageable  to  the  last  degree, 
and  Rob  had  some  excuse  for  being  impatient. 
She  had  no  idea  what  could  be  done,  except  that 
she  might  perhaps  come  to  Earl's-hall  and  see 
him  there,  and  that  three  years  was  not  so  very 
long.  He  lost  himself  in  arguments,  in  eloquent 
appeals  to  her ;  and  she  had  nothing  very  elo- 
quent to  say  in  return.  After  a  while  she  was 
silenced,  and  made  very  little  answer  at  all,  but 
walked  along  by  his  side  demurely,  with  her  thick 
gauze  veil  drooping  over  her  face,  and  heard  all 
he  had  to  say,  saying  yes  now  and  then,  and 


sometimes  no.  Her  position  was  very  simple; 
and  though  he  proved  to  her  that  it  was  unten- 
able by  a  hundred  arguments,  and  showed  her 
that  some  other  plan  was  necessary,  he  did  not 
drive  Margaret  out  of  it. 

What  could  she  do  ?  she  asked,  wringing  her 
hands.  Ludovic  was  against  them,  and  Jean 
would  be  much  more  against  them.  She  dared 
not  let  Jean  know.  Even  her  brother  himself 
had  said  that  Jean  must  not  know.  And,  to  tell 
the  truth,  Rob  himself  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  this  secret  from  Mrs. 
Bellingham;  but  yet  he  thought  he  might  at 
least  be  allowed  to  visit  at  the  Grange,  as  an 
old  friend,  if  nothing  more.  They  got  through  a 
series  of  by-ways  into  the  field  path,  where  their 
first  meeting  had  been,  and  Rob  was  trying,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  to  obtain  some  promise  of 
intercourse  from  Margaret,  when  suddenly  some 
one  coming  behind  them  laid  a  hand  upon  a  shoul- 
der of  each.  Rob  gave  a  violent  start  and  turned 
round,  while  Margaret,  with  a  little  cry,  shrank 
back  into  the  shadow  of  the  hedge-row. 

"My  certy!"  said  the  intruder;  "this  is  a 
fine  occupation,  Rob,  my  man,  for  a  Sabbath 
nicht !"  And  then  she,  too,  gave  a  cry  of  surprise, 
more  pretended  than  real,  but  in  which  there  was 
a  little  genuine  fright.  "  Eh,  bless  me,  it's  Miss 
Margret,  and  so  far  from  hame!"  she  cried. 

"Mother!  what  are  you  doing  here?"  cried 
Rob.  But  as  for  Margaret  she  was  relieved.  She 
had  thought  nothing  less  for  the  moment  than 
that  Jean  was  upon  her,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
Bell  coming  out  to  seek  and  bring  her  back. 
Mrs.  Glen  was  not  a  person  of  whom  she  stood 
in  any  fear,  and  she  would  not  tell  or  interfere  to 
let  Jean  know,  for  Rob's  sake.  So  that  Marga- 
ret turned  round  from  the  hedge-row  with  a  re- 
lieved soul,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  is  it  you,  Mrs.  Glen  ?"  with  a  new  sense 
of  ease  in  her  tone. 

"Deed  and  it  is  just  me,  my  bonnie  young 
lady.  I  hear  you  are  going  away,  Miss  Margret, 
and  many  a  sore  heart  you  will  leave  in  the  coun- 
try-side. You're  so  near  the  farm,  you  must 
come  in  and  I  will  make  you  a  cup  of  tea  in  a 
moment.  It's  real  gray  and  dull,  and  there's  a 
feel  in  the  air  like  rain.  Come  your  ways  to 
the  farm,  Miss  Margret,  my  bonnie  dear ;  and 
after  that  Rob  will  take  you  home." 

Margaret  made  no  resistance  to  this  proposal. 
She  had  been  walking  for  some  time,  and  she 
was  tired,  and  even  the  idea  of  the  tea  was  wel- 
come. She  went  in  after  Mrs.  Glen  with  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  length  of  her  absence,  but  a 
sense  of  relief  on  that  point  too ;  for  it  had  al- 
ways been  a  good  excuse  to  Bell,  and  even  to  her 
father,  that  she  had  accepted  the  civility  of  one 
of  their  humbler  neighbors.  "  It  pleases  them  ; 
and  so  long  as  they  are  decent  folk  they  will  nev- 
er but  be  awfu'  keen  to  take  care  of  Miss  Mar- 
gret :  and  she  knows  none  but  decent  folk,"  Bell 
had  said.  The  cup  of  tea  in  the  farm -parlor 
would  be  as  good  a  reason  for  Margaret's  absence 
as  Sir  Claude's  luncheon-table  was  for  her  sis- 
ters'. To  be  sure,  in  former  days  there  had  been 
no  son  at  Mrs.  Glen's  to  make  such  visits  dan- 
gerous. She  went  in  with  a  sense  of  unexpected 
relief  and  sat  down,  very  glad  to  find  herself  at 
rest  in  the  parlor,  where  a  little  fire  was  burning. 
To  be  sure,  Rob  would  walk  home  with  her  and 
renew  his  entreaties ;  but  he  could  not,  she 
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thought,  continue  them  in  his  mother's  presence, 
and  the  relief  was  great. 

"Mony  a  time  have  you  come  in  here  to  get 
your  tea,  Miss  Margret.  I've  seen  Rob  come 
ben  carrying  ye  in  his  arms.  I  mind  one  time 
you  were  greeting  for  tiredness,  a  poor  wee  mis- 
sie,  and  your  shoe  lost  in  the  burn  ;  that  lad  was 
aye  your  slave,  Miss  Margret,  from  the  time  you 
were  no  bigger  than  the  table. " 

"Oh, .1  remember,"  said  Margaret;  "I 
thought  Bell  would  scold  me,  and  I  did  not 
know  how  I  was  to  go  home  without  my  shoe." 

"  You  went  home  in  that  lad's  arms,  my  bon- 
nie  dear,  for  all  he  stands  there  so  blate,  looking 
at  ye  as  if  you  were  an  angel ;  he  wasna  aye  sae 
blate.  You  went  home  in  his  arms,  and  gave 
him  a  good  kiss,  and  thought  no  shame.  But 
you  were  only  six  then,  and  now  you're  eighteen. 
Oh  ay,  my  dear,  I  can  tell  your  age  to  a  day. 
You  were  born  the  same  week  as  my  youngest 
that  died,  a  cauld  November,  and  that  sent  your 
bonnie  young  mother  to  her  grave.  .  It  was  an 
awfu'  draughty  house,  and  no  a  place  for  a  deli- 
cate young  woman,  that  auld  house  at  Earl's- 
hall.  Fine,  I  mind;  and  Rob  there  he's  five  years 
older.  From  the  time  you  could  toddle  he  aye 
thought  you  the  chief  wonder  o'  the  world." 

"  Mother,  you  that  know  so  much  you  had 
better  know  all,"  said  Rob.  "  I  think  her  the 
chief  wonder  of  the  world  still." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,  my  bonnie  man  ; 
as  if  I  could  not  see  it  in  your  een  !"  Margaret 
stirred  uneasily  while  this  conversation  went  on 
over  her  head.  She  had  never  thought  of  hav- 
ing this  engagement  told  to  anybody,  of  being 
talked  about  to  anybody.  She  got  up  with  a  lit- 
tle gasp,  feeling  as  if  there  was  not  air  enough 
to  breathe.  If  they  would  not  surround  her  so, 
close  her  up,  all  these  people  ;  oh,  if  they  would 
only  let  her  alone !  She  tried  to  turn  away  to 
escape  before  Rob  should  have  said  any  more — 
but,  before  she  clearly  understood  what  was  pass- 
ing, found  herself  suddenlv  in  the  arms  of  Mrs. 
Glen. 

"  Oh,  my  pretty  miss !  my  bonnie  young  lady ! 
is  this  all  true  that  I  hear?"  Rob's  mother  cried, 
with  effusive  surprise  and  delight.  "Did I  ever 
think,  when  I  rose  out  of  my  bed  this  morning, 
that  I  was  to  hear  such  wonderful  news  afore  the 
night?  Eh,  Miss  Margret,  my  dear,  I  wish  ye 
much  joy,  and  I  think  ye'll  have  it,  for  he's  a 
good  lad  ;  and  you,  ye  smiling  loon,  I  need  not 
wish  you  joy,  for  you're  just  leaping  out  of  your- 
self with  happiness  and  content." 

"And  I  think  I  have  good  reason,"  cried  Rob, 
coming  up  in  his  turn  and  receiving  her  out  of 
his  mother's  embrace.  Oh,  how  horribly  out  of 
place  Margaret  felt  between  them !  Never  in 
her  life  had  she  felt  the  dignity  of  being  Marga- 
ret Leslie,  old  6ir  Ludovic's  daughter,  as  she  did 
at  that  moment.  Her  cheeks  burned  crimson; 
she  shrank  into  herself,  to  escape  from  the  em- 
bracing arms.  What  had  she  to  do  here  ?  How 
had  she  strayed  so  far  from  home  ?  It  was  all 
she  could  do  not  to  break  forth  into  passionate 
tears  of  disgust  and  repugnance.  Oh,  Margaret 
thought,  if  she  could  but  get  away !  if  she  could 
but  run  home  all  the  way  and  never  stop !  if  she 
could  but  beg  Jean  to  leave  Earl's-hall  instantly 
that  very  night!  But  she  could  not  do  any  of 
these  things.  She  had  to  stand  still,  with  eyes 
cast  down  and  crimson  cheeks,  hearing  them 


talk  of  her.  It  was  to  them  she  seemed  to  be- 
long now ;  and  how  could  she  get  away  ?  * 

"  Now  give  us  your  advice,  mother,"  said  Rob, 
"we  cannot  tell  what  to  do.  The  Leslies  are 
prejudiced,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  especially 
the  old  ladies  (oh  that  Jean  and  Grace  had  but 
heard  themselves  called  old  ladies !),  and  Mar- 
garet wants  me  to  wait  the  three  years  till  she 
comes  of  age.  She  wants  me  to  trust  to  chances 
of  seeing  her  and  hearing  of  her — not  even  to 
have  any  regular  correspondence.  I  would  cut 
off  my  right  hand  to  please  her,  but  how  am  I 
to  live  without  seeing  her,  mother?  We  had 
been  talking  and  consulting,  and  wandering  on, 
a  little  farther  and  a  little  farther,  till  we  did  not 
know  where  we  were  going.  But  now  that  we 
are  here,  give  us  your  advice.  Will  you  be  for 
me,  I  wonder,  or  on  Margaret's  side  ?" 

He  had  called  her  Margaret  often  before,  and 
she  was  quite  used  to  it ;  why  did  it  suddenly 
become  so  offensive  and  insupportable  now  ?  ' 

"You  see,"  said  Mrs.  Glen,  "there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides."  Mrs.  Glen  was 
very  much  excited,  her  eyes  gleaming,  her  heart 
beating.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  the  fate 
of  these  two  young  people  in  her  hands,  and 
might  now  clinch  the  matter  and  establish  her 
son's  good-fortune  if  Providence  would  but  in- 
spire her  with  the  right  thing  to  say.  "There 
is  this  for  our  bonnie  Miss  Margret,  that  she 
would  be  all  her  lane  to  bear  the  opposition  o' 
thae  ladies,  and  hard  it  would  be  for  a  delicate 
young  thing  no  used  to  struggle  for  herself;  and 
there's  that  for  you,  Rob,  that  nae  doubt  it  would 
be  a  terrible  trial  to  worship  the  ground  she 
treads  on  as  you  do,  and  never  to  see  her  for 
three  lang  years.  Now  let  me  think  a  moment, 
bairns,  while  this  dear  lassie  takes  her  cup  of 
tea." 

Margaret  could  not  refuse  the  cup  of  tea. 
How  could  she  assert  herself  and  withdraw  from 
them,  and  let  them  know  that  she  was  not  to  be 
taken  possession  of  and  called  a  dear  lassie  by 
Mrs.  Glen  ?  Her  heart  was  in  revolt ;  but  she 
was  far  too  shy,  far  too  polite  to  make  a  visible 
resistance.  She  drew  back  into  the  room  as  far 
as  she  could  out  of  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  fire- 
light, and  she  shrank  from  Rob's  arm,  which  was 
on  the  back  of  her  chair ;  but  still  she  took  the 
tea  and  sat  still,  bearing  with  all  they  said  and 
did.  It  was  the  last  time ;  but  oh,  what  trouble 
she  had  got  into  without  meaning  it !  Sudden- 
ly it  had  come  to  be  salvation  and  deliverance  to 
Margaret  that  she  was  going  away. 

"  Now,  bairns,"  said  Mrs.  Glen,  "  listen  to  me. 
I  think  I  have  found  what  you  want.  The  grand 
thing  is  that  you  should  be  faithful  to  each  other, 
and  mind  upon  each  other.  It's  no  being  parted 
that,  does  harm.  Three  years  will  flee  away  like 
three  days,  and  you  will  be  young,  young,  ower 
young  to  be  married  at  the  end ;  and  you  would 
do  more  than  that,  Rob  Glen,  for  your  bonnie 
Margaret ;  weel  I  ken  that.  So  here  is  just  what 
you  must  do.  You  must  give  each  other  a  bit 
writing,  saying  that  ye'll  marry  at  the  end  of 
three  years — you  to  her,  Rob,  and  her  to  you. 
And  then  you  will  be  out  of  all  doubt,  and  troth- 
plight,  the  one  to  the  other,  before  God  and  man." 

"  Mother !"  cried  Rob,  starting  up  from  where 
he  had  been  bending  over  Margaret,  with  a  wild 
glow  of  mingled  rage,  terror,  and  hope  in  his 
eyes.  The  suggestion  gave  him  a  shock.  He 
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did  not  know  anything  about  the  law  on  that 
point,  nor  whether  there  was  more  validity  in 
such  a  promise  than  in  any  other  love-pledge. 
But  he  was  struck  with  sudden  alarm  at  the  idea 
of  doing  something  which  might  afterward  be 
brought  against  him,  and  a  certain  generosity 
and  honor  not  extinguished  in  his  mind  made 
him  realize  Margaret's  helpless  condition  be- 
tween his  mother  and  himself,  and  her  ignorance 
and  her  youth  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  to  se- 
cure her,  to  make  certain  of  her,  gave  him  a  tug 
of  temptation,  a  wild  sensation  of  delight.  "No, 
no,"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  "I  could  not  make  her 
do  it;"  then  paused,  and  looked  at  her  with  the 
eager  wildness  of  passion'in  his  eyes. 

But  Margaret  was  perfectly  calm.  No  pas- 
sion was  woke  in  her — scarcely  any  understand- 
ing of  what  this  meant.  A  bit  writing?  Oh 
yes,  what  would  that  matter,  so  long  as  she  could 
get  away  ? 

'"It  is  getting  dark,"  she  said;  "they  will 
not  know  where  I  am ;  they  will  be  wondering. 
Will  I  do  it  now,  whatever  you  want  me  to  do, 
and  go  home  ?" 

" Margaret,  my  love!"  he  cried,  "I  thought 
you  were  frightened  ;  I  thought  you  were  shrink- 
ing from  me ;  and  here  is  your  sweet  consent 
more  ready  than  even  mine!" 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that,"  she  said,  a  little  alarmed 
by  the  praise  and  by  the  demonstrations  that  ac- 
companied it.  "But  it  is  getting  dark,  and  it 
is  late;  and  oh,  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  home." 

Hob  wrung  his  hands.  "She  doesn't  under- 
stand what  we  mean,  mother ;  I  can't  take  ad- 
vantage of  her.  She  thinks  of  nothing  but  to 
get  home." 

"  You  gomerel !"  said  his  mother,  between  her 
teeth ;  and  then  she  turned  a  smiling  face  upon 
Margaret.  "Just  that,  my  bonnie  miss,"  she 
said ;  "a  woman's  heart's  aye  ready  to  save  sor- 
row to  them  that's  fond  of  her.  It's  time  you 
were  home,  my  sweet  lady.  Just  you  write  it 
down  to  make  him  easy  in  his  mind,  and  then 
he  will  take  you  back  to  Earl's-hall. " 

"Must  I  write  it  myself?"  Margaret  said; 
and  it  came  across  her  with  a  wave  of  blushing 
that  she  did  not  write  at  all  nicely — not  so  well 
as  she  ought.  "  And  what  am  I  to  say  ?  I  don't 
know  what  to  say."  Then  she  gave  another 
glance  at  the  window,  which  showed  the  night 
drawing  near,  the  darkness  increasing  every 
moment,  with  that  noiseless,  breathless  pleasure 
•which  the  night  seems  to  take  in  getting  dark 
when  we  are  far  from  home.  She  got  up  with 
a  sudden,  hasty  impulse.  "Oh,  if  you  please, 
Mrs.  Glen,  if  you  will  be  as  quick  as  ever  you 
can !  for  I  must  run  all  the  way." 

"That  will  I,  my  darlin'  lady,"  said  the  de- 
lighted mother.  It  was  she  who  had  the  whole 
doing  of  it,  and  the  pride  of  having  suggested  it. 
Rob  stood  by,  quite  pale,  his  eyes  blazing  with 
excitement,  his  mind  half  paralyzed  with  trou- 
ble and  terror,  hope  to  have,  reluctance  to  take, 
fear  of  something  unmanly,  something  dishon- 
orable, intensified  by  the  eagerness  of  expecta- 
tion, with  which  he  looked  for  what  was  to  come. 
He  stood  "like  a  stock  stane,"  his  mother  said 
afterward,  his  lips  parted,  his  eyes  staring,  in  her 
way  as  she  rushed  to  the  desk  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room  to  find  what  was  wanted.  "  You 
eedeeot!"  she  said,  as  she  pushed  him  aside,  in 
an  angry  undertone.  Had  he  not  the  sense  even 


to  help  in  what  was  all  for  his  own  advantage  ? 
Margaret  pulled  oft'  her  black  glove  and  took  the 
pen  in  her  hand.  She  knew  she  would  write  it 
very  badly,  very  unevenly — not  even  in  a  straight 
line  ;  but  if  she  had  to  do  it  before  she  could  run 
home,  it  was  better  to  get  it  over. 

"Oh,  but  I  never  wrote  anything  before,"  she 
said  ;  "  Mrs.  Glen,  what  must  I  say  ?" 

' '  Nor  me.  I  never  wrote  the  like  of  that  be- 
fore," cried  Mrs.  Glen  ;  "and  there's  Rob  even — 
too  happy  to  help  us."  She  had  meant  to  use 
another  word  to  describe  his  spasm  of  irresolu- 
tion and  apprehension,  but  remembered  in  time 
that  he  must  not  be  contemned  in  Margaret's 
eyes.  "  It  will  be  just  this,  my  bonnie  dear :  '  I, 
Margaret  Leslie,  give  my  word  before  God  and 
man,  to  marry  Robert  Glen  as  soon  as  I  come 
of  age.  So  help  me  God.  Amen.'" 

"Don't  put  that," cried  Rob,  making  a  hasty 
step  toward  her.  "  Don't  let  her  put  that."  But 
then  he  turned  away  in  such  passion  and  trans- 
port of  shame,  satisfaction,  horror,  and  disgust 
as  no  words  could  tell,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"Not  that  last," said  Margaret,  stumbling,  in 
her  eagerness,  over  the  words,  and  glad  to  leave 
out  whatever  she  could.  "  Oh,  it  is  very  badly 
written.  I  never  could  write  well.  Mrs.  Glen, 
will  that  do  ?" 

"And  now  your  bonnie  name  here,"  said  the 
originator  of  the  scheme,  scarcely  able  to  restrain 
her  triumph.  And  as  Margaret,  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  crossed  the  last  t,  and  put  a  blot  for 
a  dot  over  the  i,  in  her  distracted  signature,  she 
received  a  resounding  kiss  upon  her  cheek  which 
was  as  the  report  of  a  pistol  to  her.  She  gave 
a  little  cry  of  terror,  and  threw  down  the  pen, 
and  turned  away.  "Oh,  good-bye!"  she  cried, 
"good-bye.  I  must  not  stay  another  moment. 
I  must  run  all  the  way. " 

Rob  did  not  say  a  word — lie  hurried  after  her, 
with  long  strides,  keeping  up  with  her  as  she  flew 
along,  in  her  fright,  by  the  hedge- row.  "Oh, 
they  must  have  missed  me  by  this  time.  They 
will  be  wondering  where  I  have  been,"  she  said, 
breathless.  Rob  set  his  teeth  in  the  dark.  Nev- 
er in  his  life  had  he  been  so  humiliated.  Though 
she  had  pledged  herself  to  him,  she  was  not  think- 
ing of  him  ;  and  in  all  the  experiences  of  his  life 
he  had  never  yet  known  this  supreme  mortifica- 
tion. He  had  been  loved  where  he  had  wooed. 
The  other  girls  whom  Rob  had  addressed  had 
forgotten  everything  for  him.  He  half  hated 
her,  though  he  loved  her,  and  felt  a  fierce  eager- 
ness to  have  her — to  make  her  his  altogether — 
to  snatch  her  from  the  great  people  who  looked 
down  upon  him — to  make  himself  master  of  her 
fate.  But  this  furious  kind  of  love  was  only  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  At  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  he  was  fond  of  Margaret  (as  he  had 
been  of  other  Margarets  before).  He  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  losing  her,  of  parting  from  her 
like  this,  in  wild  haste,  without  any  of  the  lin- 
gering caresses  of  parting. 

"Is  this  how  you  are  going  away  from  me, 
Margaret,"  he  cried,  "flying  —  as  if  you  were 
glad  to  part,  not  sorry,  when  we  don't  know 
when  we  may  meet  again  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that  I  am  glad  ;  it  is  only  thru 
they  will  wonder — they  will  not  know  where  L 
have  been." 

"Will  you  ever  be  as  breathless  running  to 
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me  as  you  are  to  run  away  from  me  ?"  he  cried. 
"Stop,  Margaret!  one  moment  before  we  come 
near  the  gate,  and  say  good-bye." 

She  yielded  with  panting  breath.  That  sacred 
kiss  of  parting — which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  gave 
with  all  the  fervor  that  became  the  occasion,  giv- 
ing, as  he  felt,  his  very  heart  with  it — how  glad 
she  was  to  escape  from  it,  and  run  on ! 

"  Oh  no !  I  will  not  forget — I  could  not  for- 
get ! "  she  cried. 

Who  was  this,  once  more  in  the  lovers'  way  ? 
A  dark  figure,  who,  they  could  see,  by  the  move- 
ment of  his  head,  turned  to  look  at  them,  but 
went  on  without  taking  any  notice.  Margaret, 
anxious  as  she  was,  recognized  llandal  Burnside, 
and  wondered  that  he  did  not  notice  her,  then 
was  glad  to  think  that  he  could  not  know  her. 
Hob  had  other  thoughts.  "Again  found  out — 
and  by  the  same  fellow!"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
gnashed  his  teeth.  Randal  was  going  over  to 
EaiTs-hall,  a  familiar  visitor,  while  he,  the  be- 
trothed husband  of  the  daughter  of  Earl's-hall, 
had  to  skulk  about  the  house  in  the  dark,  and 
take  leave  of  his  love  under  cover  of  the  night. 
Not  without  bitter  humiliations  was  this  hour  of 
his  triumph. 

"  We  must  wait  till  he  is  out  of  sight,"  he 
said,  hoarsely,  holding  her  back.  It  was  like 
holding  an  eager  greyhound  in  the  leash.  "  Oh, 
Margaret,"  he  said,  and  despite  and  vexation 
filled  his  heart,  "you  are  not  thinking  of  me  at 
all — and  here  we  have  to  part !  You  were  not 
in  such  a  hurry  when  you  used  to  cry  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  take  a  little  comfort  from  my 
love!" 

This,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  back  till 
Randal  had  passed,  touched  the  girl's  heart. 

"It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  in  such  a  hur- 
ry," she  said.  "Oh,  you  were  kind  —  kind — 
kinder  than  any  one.  I  will  never  forget  it, 
Rob." 

"It  was  not  kindness,"  he  said,  "it  was  love." 

' ;  Yes,  Rob. "  She  put  her  soft  cheek  to  his 
with  compunction  in  her  heart.  She  had  been 
so  eager  to  get  away,  and  yet  how  kind  he  had 
been — kinder  than  any  one !  Thus  there  came 
a  little  comfort  for  him  after  all. 

But  just  then,  with  a  sudden  flutter,  as  of  a 
bird  roused  from  the  branches,  some  one  came 
out  through  the  gate,  which  Randal  had  not 
closed  behind  him — a  figure  of  a  woman  indis- 
tinguishable against  the  dimness  of  the  twilight, 
with  a  little  thrill  and  tremor  about  her,  which 
somehow  made  itself  felt  though  she  could  not 
be  seen. 

"Is  that  you,  Miss  Margret?  Bell  sent  me 
to  look  for  you,"  she  said,  with  the  same  thrill 
and  quiver  in  her  voice. 

Rob  Glen  started  violently.  It  was  a  new 
shock  to  him,  and  he  had  already  met  with 
many  shocks  to  his  nerves  that,  night.  Her 
name  came  to  his  lips  with  a  cry ;  but  he  had 
sufficient  sense  of  the  position  to  stop  himself. 
Jeanie!  was  it  possible,  in  the  malice  of  fate, 
that  this  was  the  Jeanie  of  whom  Margaret  had 
told  him?  He  grasped  her  in  his  arms  for  a 
moment  with  vehemence,  partly  because  of  that 
sudden  startling  interruption,  and,  with  one 
quickly  breathed  farewell  on  her  cheek,  turned 
and  went  away. 

"Oh,  Jeanie,  yes,  it  is  me.  I  am  very,  very 
sorry.  I  did  not  want  to  be  so  late.  Have  they 


found  out  that  I  was  away?  have  they  been 
looking  for  me?"  cried  Margaret.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Jeanie 
should  be  unmoved  in  her  reply. 

"  You're  no  looking  after  the  gentleman,"  she 
said.  "  He's  gone  and  left  you,  feared  for  me ; 
and  you've  given  him  no  good-bye.  You  need- 
na  be  feared  for  me,  Miss  Margret.  Cry  him 
back,  and  bid  him  farewell,  as  a  lass  should  to 
her  lad.  I'm  nae  traitor.  You  needna  be  fear- 
ed that  Jeanie  will  betray  ye.  It's  no  in  my 
heart." 

"  Oh,  but  he's  gone,  Jeanie,"  said  Margaret, 
with  a  ring  of  relief  in  her  voice.  "And  oh, 
I'm  glad  to  be  at  home !  They  made  me  stay 
when  I  wanted  to  be  back.  Oh,  how  dark  it  is ! 
Give  me  your  hand,  Jeanie,  for  I  cannot  see 
where  you  are  among  the  trees." 

Jeanie  held  out  her  hand  in  silence  and  re- 
luctantly, and  Margaret,  groping,  found  it,  and 
took  hold  of  it. 

"You  are  all  trembling,"  she  said. 

"And  if  I  am  all  trembling,  it's  easy  enough 
to  ken  why.  Standing  out  in  the  dark  among 
the  black  trees,  and  thinking  of  them  that's  gone 
to  their  rest,  and  waiting  for  one  that  was  not 
wanting  me.  Eh,  it's  no  so  long  since  you  had 
other  things  in  your  head,  Miss  Margret — your 
old  papa,  that  was  as  kind  as  ever  father  was. 
But  nobody  thinks  muckle  about  old  Sir  Ludo- 
vic  now." 

"Oh,  Jeanie!  I  think  upon  him  night  and 
day !"  cried  Margaret ;  and  what  with  the  re- 
proach, and  what  with  her  weariness  and  the 
past  excitement,  she  fell  into  sudden  tears. 

"  Is  that  you,  my  bonnie  lamb?"  said  another 
voice ;  and  Bell  came  out  of  the  gloom,  where 
she,  too,  had  been  on  the  watch.  "It's  cold 
and  it's  dreary,  and  you're  worn  to  death,"  she 
said.  "Oh,  Miss  Margret,  where  have  you  been, 
my  bonnie  doo,  wandering  about  the  house,  and 
greeting  till  your  bit  heart  is  sair  ?  Weel,  I  ken 
your  heart  is  sair,  and  mine  too.  What  will  we 
do  without  you,  John  and  me  ?  You  are  just 
the  light  of  our  eyes,  as  you  were  to  the  auld 
maister,  auld  Sir  Ludovic,  that  was  a  guid  mais- 
ter  to  him  and  to  me.  Eh,  to  think  this  should 
be  the  last  night,  after  sae  many  years !" 

"But,  Bell,"  said  Margaret,  calmed  by  tha 
sense  of  lawful  protection  and  the  shadow  of 
home,  "it  is  not  the  last  night  for  you  ?" 

"Ay,  my  bonnie  pet,  it's  that  or  little  else. 
When  you're  gane,  Miss  Margret,  a'  will  be  gane. 
And  my  lady's  a  good  woman ;  but  I  couldna 
put  up  with  her,  and  she  couldna  put  up  with 
me.  We're  no  fit  for  ither  service,  neither  me 
nor  John — na,  no  even  in  your  house,  my  bon- 
nie lamb,  for  I  know  that's  what  you're  gaun  to 
say.  Nae  new  house  nor  new  ways  for  John  and 
me.  We're  to  flit  into  a  bit  cot  o'  our  ain,  and 
there  we'll  bide  till  the  Lord  calls,  and  we  gang 
east  to  the  kirk-yard.  God  bless  ye,  my  bonnie 
bairn.  Run  up  the  stairs ;  nobody  kens  you  were 
away;  for  weel  I  divined,"  said  Bell,  with  an 
earnestness  that  filled  Margaret's  soul  with  the 
sense  of  guilt — "weel  I  divined  that  ye  woulr* 
have  little  heart  for  company  this  sorrowful 
night." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


WHKN  Margaret  stole  into  the  long  room, 
where  the  family  were  assembled  that  evening, 
she  heard  a  little  discussion  going  on  about  her- 
self. Ludovic  had  risen  up,  and  was  standing 
with  an  uneasy  look  upon  his  face,  preparing  to 
go  in  search  of  her,  while  Jean  was  asking  who 
had  seen  Margaret  last.  Randal  Burnside  had 
t'ome  in  only  a  few  minutes  before,  and  was  still 
.-landing  with  his  hat  in  his  hand ;  and  he  it  was 
who  was  explaining  when  Margaret  entered. 

"I  saw  her  with  Bell  as  I  came  in,"  he  said 
(which  was  so  far  true  that  he  lingered  till  Bell 
had  met  her).  "  I  fear  she  has  been  making 
some  sad  pilgrimages  about  the  house.  Has  she 
ever  left  EaiTs-hall  before  ':" 

"Never  —  not  for  a  single  day,"  said  kind 
Lady  Leslie ;  and  there  was  a  little  pause  of 
commiseration.  "Poor  Margaret!"  they  all 
said,  in  their  various  tones. 

They  were  seated  at  one  end  of  the  long  room, 
two  lamps  making  a  partial  illumination  about 
them,  while  the  surrounding  space  lay  in  gloom. 
The  books  on  the  walls  shone  dimly  in  the  in- 
effectual light,  the  dim  sky  glimmered  darkly 
through  the  windows,  opening  this  little  in-door 
world  to  the  world  without.  Mrs.  Bellingham 
had  got  her  feet  up  on  a  second  chair,  for  there 
were  no  sofas  in  the  long  room.  Sunday  was  a 
tiring  day,  and  Lady  Leslie  had  yawned  several 
times,  and  would  have  liked  had  it  been  bed- 
time. She  was  a  woman  of  very  good  princi- 
ples, and  she  did  not  like  to  think  of  worldly  af- 
fairs on  Sundays ;  but  it  was  very  hard,  at  the 
same  time,  to  get  them  out  of  her  head.  As  for 
Miss  Leslie,  she  had  got  a  volume  of  sacred  poe- 
try, which  had  many  beautiful  pieces.  She  re- 
membered to  have  said  some  of  them  to  her  dear 
papa  on  the  Sunday  evenings  of  old,  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago ;  and  though  it  was  a 
long  time  since,  she  had  been  crying  a  little  to 
herself  over  the  thought.  Effie  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  thoroughly  awake  member  of  the  family; 
for  it  had  just  been  intimated  to  her  that  her 
aunt  Jean,  after  all,  had  invited  her  to  go  to 
the  Highlands  to  be  Margaret's  companion,  and 
her  heart  was  beating  high  with  pleasure.  Au- 
brey had  whispered  to  her  his  satisfaction  too. 
"Thank  Heaven  you  are  coming,"  he  said;  "  we 
shall  not  be  so  very  funereal  after  all."  It  was 
while  she  was  still  full  of  smiles  from  this  whis- 
per, and  while  Randal  stood  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  giving  that  little  explanation  about  Mar- 
garet, that  Margaret  herself  stole  in,  with  a  little 
involuntary  swing  of  the  door  of  the  West  Cham- 
ber, through  which  she  came,  which  made  them 
all  start.  Margaret  was  very  pale  and  worn  out, 
with  dark  lines  under  her  eyes ;  and  she  came  at 
an  opportune  time,  when  they  were  all  sorry  for 
her.  Instead  of  scolding,  Lady  Leslie  came  up 
and  kissed  her. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  we  all  know  how  hard 
it  must  be  for  you  to-night ;"  and  when  the  ready 
rears  brimmed  up  to  the  girl's  heavy  eyes,  the 
£ood  woman  nearly  cried  too.  Her  heart  yearn- 
ed over  the  motherless  creature  thus  going  away 
from  all  she  had  ever  known. 

This  kiss,  and  the  little  murmur  of  sympathy, 
and  the  kind  looks  they  all  cast  upon  her,  had 
the  strangest  effect  upon  Margaret.  She  gave  a 
little  startled  cry,  and  looked  round  upon  them 


with  a  momentary  impulse  of  desperation.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  deceiving 
any  one  before.  But  now,  coining  in  worn  with 
excitement  and  trouble  of  so  different  a  kind,  all 
at  once  there  burst  upon  Margaret  a  sense  of  the 
wickedness,  the  guiltiness,  the  falsehood  she  was 
practising.  She  had  never  thought  of  it  before. 
But  now  when  she  gave  that  startled  look  round, 
crying  "Oh!"  with  a  pang  of  compunction  and 
wondering  self-accusation,  the  whole  enormity  of 
it  rushed  on  her  mind.  She  felt  that  she  ought 
to  have  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  group  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  even  "before  the  gentlemen," 
and  have  owned  the  truth.  "I  am  not  innocent 
as  you  think  me,  it  is  not  poor  papa  I  am  crying 
for.  I  was  not  so  much  as  thinking  of  papa," 
was  what  she  ought  to  have  said.  But  there 
was  only  one  individual  present  who  had  the 
least  understanding  of  her,  or  even  guessed  what 
the  start  and  the  exclamation  could  mean.  When 
she  opened  those  great  eyes  wide  in  her  sudden 
horror  of  what  she  was  doing,  Lady  Leslie,  a 
little  frightened  lest  grief  should  be  taking  the 
wilder  form  of  passion,  unknown  to  the  placid 
mind,  in  this  poor  little  uneducated,  undisciplined 
girl,  did  all  she  could  to  soothe  her  witli  gentle 
words.  "We  are  all  a  little  dull  to-night,"  she 
said.  "My  dear,  I  am  sure  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  go  to  bed." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  "we  are  all 
going  to  bed.  Though  it  is  not  a  day  when  one 
is  supposed  to  do  very  much,  yet  there  is  no  day 
in  the  week  more  tiring  than  Sunday.  We  al- 
ways keep  early  hours  on  Sunday.  By  all  means, 
Margaret,  go  to  your  room  and  get  a  good  rest 
before  to  -  morrow.  You  have  been  making  a 
figure  of  yourself,  crying,  and  you  are  not  fit  to 
be  seen ;  though,  indeed,  we  might  all  have  been 
crying  if  we  had  not  felt  that  it  would  never  do 
to  give  way.  When  you  think,"  said  Jean,  sit- 
ting back  mnjestically,  with  her  feet  upon  the 
second  chair,  "of  all  that  has  happened  since  we 
came  here,  and  that  nobody  can  tell  whether  we 
will  ever  meet  under  this  old  roof  again !" 

"Let  us  hope  that  Margaret  will  come  back 
often ;  and  I  am  sure  she  will  always  find  her 
brother's  house  a  home,"  said  Lady  Leslie,  still 
holding  her  hand  and  patting  her  shoulder  kind- 
ly. All  these  words  came  into  her  mind  in  a 
confusion  which  prevented  her  from  realizing 
what  they  meant.  She  saw  Jean  shake  her 
head,  and  demand  sadly  how  that  could  be,  if 
Ludovic  were  to  sell  the  house,  as  he  had  just 
been  saying?  But  even  this  extraordinary  sug- 
gestion did  not  wake  Margaret's  preoccupied 
mind.  They  all  said  "Hush!"  looking  at  her. 
It  was  supposed  among  them  that  the  only  one 
who  would  really  suffer  by  the  sale  of  Earl's- 
hall  was  Margaret,  and  that  to  hear  of  the  idea 
would  be  more  than  she  could  bear.  But  in  her 
confused  condition  she  took  no  notice  of  any- 
thing. She  did  not  seem  to  care  for  EaiTs-hall, 
or  for  the  family  trouble,  or  for  anything  in  the 
world  except  this  strange  thing  which  absorbed 
her,  and  which  none  of  them  knew.  The  lamps 
and  the  circle  of  faces  were  like  a  phantasmago- 
ria before  her  eyes,  a  wreath  of  white  sparks  in 
the  darkness,  all  pale,  all  indistinct  against  the 
dim  background.  Randal  only  became  a  little 
more  real  to  her  by  dint  of  what  seemed  to  her 
the  reproachful  look  he  gave  her.  She  thought 
it  was  a  reproachful  look.  He  had  seen  her  out- 
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of-doors,  though  he  had  not  taken  any  notice  of 
her.  She  remembered  now  that  he  had  not  even 
showed  her  the  civility  of  taking  off  his  hat. 

"He  has  no  respect  for  me  any  more,"  Mar- 
garet said  to  herself;  and  this  thought  went  deep, 
with  a  pang,  to  her  very  heart. 

Bell  was  waiting  for  her  in  her  room,  where 
already  her  boxes  were  packed,  and  most  of  her 
preparations  made ;  and  poor  Margaret,  her  mind 
all  confused  with  a  sense  that  what  was  supposed 
to  occupy  and  engross  her  was  scarcely  in  her 
thoughts  at  all,  gave  herself  up  into  the  old  wom- 
an's hard  yet  tender  hands,  as  passive  as  a  child, 
with  all  the  ease  that  perfect  confidence  gives. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  Bell,  nor  did  she  feel  the 
guilt  of  keeping  from  her  that  uncomfortable  se- 
cret which  was  no  happiness  to  her,  poor  child, 
and  which  she  would  so  gladly  have  pushed  aside 
from  her  own  mind  had  it  been  possible.  "Eh, 
1  wonder  if  onybody  will  ever  take  the  pride  in 
it  that  I  have  done,"  Bell  said,  taking  down  her 
young  mistress's  hair,  and  letting  it  fall  in  long, 
soft  undulation  of  silky  brown  over  her  hands. 
She  turned  her  head  away  while  she  brushed, 
that  no  tear  might  drop  upon  it.  *'Na,  nae- 
body  will  take  the  same  pride  in  it  as  me :  for 
I've  been  a'  ye've  had  to  bring  ye  up  from  a  bairn, 
my  bonnie,  bonnie  darlin' :  and  nae  ither  woman 
can  ever  be  that.  It's  like  taking  the  heart  out 
o'  my  breast  to  see  you  turn  your  back  on  EaiTs- 
hall." 

The  same  words  had  been  said  to  her  not  very 
long  before,  and  in  a  way  which  ought  to  have 
touched  her  more  deeply.  Margaret  trembled  n 
little  with  the  recollection.  "But  I  will  come 
back  again,  Bell,  and  see  yon,"  she  said,  with  a. 
far  more  ready  response.  She  pulled  down  the 
old  woman's  arms  about  her  neck,  and  clung  to 
her.  "Oh,  I  will  come  back !"  she  cried;  "Bell, 
there  will  never  be  anybody  in  the  world  like 
you. " 

"You  maunna  say  that,  my  bonnie  lamb. 
Many,  many  there  are  in  the  world  better  worth 
thinking  upon  than  the  like  o'  me.  I  am  no  sae 
selfish  a  creature  as  that ;  but  you'll  keep  a  cor- 
ner for  your  old  Bell,  Miss  Margret,  ay,  and 
auld  John  too.  He's  just  speechless  with  greet- 
in'  :  but  he  canna  yield  to  shed  a  tear — and  a 
temper  like  the  auld  enemy  himsel'.  But  it's  no 
temper,  it's  his  heart  that's  breaking.  You'll  no 
forget  the  auld  man  ?  and  whiles  ye'll  write  us  a 
word  to  say  you're  well  and  happy,  and  getting 
up  your  heart?" 

"How  will  I  ever  get  up  my  heart,"  cried 
Margaret,  "in  a  strange  place,  with  nobody,  no- 
body— not  one  that  cares  for  me  ?" 

"Whisht,  whisht,  my  darling!  You'll  find 
plenty  that  will  care  for  you — maybe  ower  many, 
my  bonnie  doo — for  you'll  be  a  rich  lady  and 
have  a  grand  house,  far  finer  than  puir  Earl's- 
ha'.  And  oh,  Miss  Margret,  above  a'  take  you 
great  care  wha  you  set  your  heart  on.  There's 
some  that  are  fair  to  see  and  little  good  at  the 
heart,  and  a  young  creature  is  easy  deceived. 
You  mustna  go  by  looks,  and  you  mustna  let 
your  heart  be  tangled  with  the  first  that  comes. 
Eh,  if  Sir  Ludovic  had  but  lived  a  little  longer, 
and  gotten  you  a  good  man  afore  he  slippit 
away!" 

Margaret  was  silenced,  and  could  not  say  a 
word.  If  he  had  known  this,  what  would  he 
have  thought  of  it  ?  Would  he  have  handed  his 


little  Peggy  over  to  the  first  that  came?  Would 
he  have  chosen  for  her,  and  made  this  confusing 
harassing  bondage  into  something  legitimate  and 
holy?  Margaret  received  the  thought  of  that 
possibility  with  a  gasp,  not  of  wishing,  but  of 
terror.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  escaped 
something  from  which  there  could  have  been  no 
escape. 

"But  that's  far  from  your  thoughts  as  yet," 
said  Bell,  "  and  it's  no  me  that  will  trouble  your 
bonnie  Iread  with  the  like  o'  that  before  the  time  ; 
and  the  ladies  will  take  great  care — I'm  no  feared 
but  what  they  will  take  great  care.  They  will 
keep  poor  lads  away,  and  poor  lads  are  aye  the 
maist  danger.  Here  I'm  just  doing  what  I  said 
I  wouldna  do !  But  eh,  we're  silly  folk ;  we 
canna  see  how  the  bairns  are  to  be  guided  that 
gang  from  us :  as  if  God  would  bide  in  Fife  us 
well  as  the  like  o'  me :  as  if  he  wasna  aye  there 
to  haud  my  darlin'  by  the  hand !" 

Bell  paused  to  dry  her  eyes,  and  to  twist  in  a 
knot  for  the  night  the  long  locks  of  the  pretty 
hair  in  which  nobody  again  would  ever  take  so 
much  pride. 

"And,  Miss  Margret,"  she  said,  "you'll  no 
let  some  light-headed  thing  of  a  maid  tear  thae 
bonnie  locks  out  o'  your  head  with  her  curlings 
and  frizzings?  Sir  Ludovic  couldna  endure 
them.  He  would  aye  have  it  like  silk,  shining 
in  the  sun.  He  never  could  bide  to  see  it  neg- 
lected. The  ladies  even,  though  they're  no  so 
young  as  they  once  were,  did  you  ever  see  such 
heads?  But  yours  is  as  God  made  it,  and  as 
bonnie  as  a  flower.  And  you'll  aye  mind  your 
duty,  my  bonnie  darlin',  and  your  prayers,  and 
remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  o'  your  youth. 
And  dinna  think  ower  muckle  about  your  dress- 
es, nor  about  lads.  That  will  come  in  its  time. 
I'm  just  beginning  again,  though  I  said  I  wouldna 
do  it!  But  oh,  to  think  it's  the  last  night,  and 
I'll  never  put  you  to  your  bed  again,  nor  gie  you 
good  advice,  nor  keep  you  from  the  cauld,  nor 
take  it  upon  me  to  find  fault  with  my  bonnie 
young  lady !  I  canna  tell  what  will  be  the  use 
of  me  mair  when  my  bonnie  bird  flies  away." 

"  Oh,  Bell,  I  will  come  back ;  I  will  come 
back!" 

"Ay,  you'll  come  back,  my  darlin'  bairn  ;  but 
if  you  come  a  hundred  times,  and  a  hundred  to 
that,  you'll  never  be  the  same,  Miss  Margret. 
The  Lord  bless  you,  my  bonnie  lamb — but  you'll 
never  be  the  same." 

Whether  this  was  a  very  good  preparation  for 
the  long  night's  rest  which  Mrs.  Bellmgham 
thought  necessary  for  travellers,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  But  Margaret  soon  cried  herself  to 
sleep  when  Bell  withdrew.  She  was  too  much 
exhausted  with  excitement  to  be  further  excited, 
and  this  gentle  chapter  of  domestic  life,  the  re- 
turn of  the  faces  and  voices,  and  looks  and  feel- 
ings familiar  to  her,  gave  some  comfort  to  the 
girl's  overworn  brain.  They  interfered  between 
her  and  that  strange  scene  in  the  farm-house. 
They  formed  a  new  event,  a  something  which 
had  happened  since,  to  soften  to  her  the  trouble 
and  commotion  of  that  strange  interruption  of 
her  life.  She  slept,  and  woke  in  the  morning 
with  a  sense  of  relief  which  at  first  she  could 
scarcely  account  for.  What  was  it  of  comfort 
and  amelioration  that  had  happened  to  her? 
Was  it  all  a  dream  that  her  father  was  dead, 
that  her  Youthful  existence  was  closed  ?  No,  it 
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was  that  she  was  going  away.  Margaret  shud- 
dered and  trembled  with  wonder  to  think  that  it 
was  possible  this  could  be  a  relief  to  her.  But 
yet  it  was  so.  She  could  not  doubt  it,  she 
could  not  deny  it  to  herself.  When  she  ought 
to  have  been,  broken-hearted,  she  was  glad.  To 
go  away,  to  escape  from  all  that  was  so  secret 
and  so  strange  was  so  much  a  comfort  to  her, 
that  she  had  almost  forgotten  that  she  was  leav- 
ing home  at  the  same  time,  going  out  upon  a 
strange  and  unrealized  existence,  leaving  the 
friends  of  her  infancy,  the  house  she  was  born 
in,  all  the  familiar  circumstances  of  her  life,  and 
her  father's  grave,  where  he  had  been  laid  so 
lately. 

Margaret  felt  vaguely  with  her  mind  that  all 
these  farewells  ought  to  have  broken  her  heart, 
and  she  shed  a  few  tears  because  Bell  did  so, 
because  old  John,  speechless  and  lowering  like 
a  thunder-cloud,  turned  his  back  upon  her  and 
could  not  say  good-bye.  John  had  tossed  her 
trunks  on  to  the  cart  with  the  rest  with  absolute 
violence,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  break  them 
to  pieces ;  his  face  was  dark  with  woe  which  wore 
the  semblance  of  wrath.  He  turned  his  back  upon 
her  when  she  went  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
and  Margaret  turned  from  the  door  of  the  old 
gray  house  with  tears  dropping  like  rain,  but  oh  ! 
for  her  hard  heart!  with  an  unreasonable,  un- 
feeling sensation  of  relief,  glad  to  get  away  from 
Earl's-hall  and  Eob  Glen,  and  all  that  might 
follow.  They  thought  it  was  perhaps  the  socie- 
ty of  Effie  which  had  "made  it  so  much  easier" 
for  her ;  and  Mrs.  Bellingham  congratulated  her- 
self on  her  own  discrimination  in  having  thus 
pleased  Ludovic  and  consoled  Margaret. 

Dr.  Buvnside  and  his  wife,  who  came  to  the 
railway  to  see  the  party  off,  applauded  her  ten- 
derly, and  bade  God  bless  her  for  a  brave  girl 
who  was  bearing  her  burden  as  a  Christian 
ought.  Did  Randal  know  better  what  it  was 
that  supported  her,  and  made  even  the  sight  of 
the  grave,  high  up  upon  the  mound,  a  possible 
thing  to  bear  ?  Did  he  know  why  it  was  that 
she  went  away  almost  eagerly,  glad  to  be  free? 
She  gave  him  a  wistful,  inquiring  look,  as  he 
stood  by  himself  a  little  apart,  looking  at  the 
group  with  serious  eyes.  Randal  was  the  last 
to  divine  what  her  real  feelings  were,  but  how 
could  Margaret  tell  this?  He  thought  she  was 
calmed  and  stilled  by  the  consciousness  of  a  new 
bond  formed,  and  a  new  love  that  was  her  own, 
and  was  grieved  for  her,  feeling  all  the  vexa- 
tions she  must  encounter  before  this  love  could 
be  acknowledged,  and  doubting  in  his  heart 
whether  Rob  Glen,  he  who  could  press  his  suit 
at  such  a  moment  and  keep  his  secret,  was  a 
lover  worth  acknowledging.  But  Randal  had 
no  right  to  interfere.  He  looked  at  her  with 
pity  in  his  eyes,  and  thought  he  understood,  and 
was  very  sorry,  while  she,  looking  at  him  wist- 
fully, wondered,  did  not  he  know  ? 

Thus  Margaret  went  away  from  her  home  and 
her  childhood,  and  from  those  bonds  which  she 
had  bound  upon  herself  without  understanding 
them,  and  which  still,  without  understanding, 
she  was  afraid  of  and  uneasy  under.  Sir  Lu- 
dovic and  his  wife  left  EaiTs-hall  at  the  same 
time  to  join  their  children  in  Edinburgh,  and 
there  to  make  other  calculations  of  all  they 
could,  and  all  they  could  not,  do.  Perhaps 
when  they  were  at  a  distance,  the  problem  would 


seem  less  difficult.  Earl's-hall  was  left  silent 
and  solitary,  standing  up  gray  against  the  light, 
the  old  windows  wide  open,  the  chambers  all 
empty,  nobody  stirring  but  Jeanie,  who  was  put- 
ting all  things  into  the  order  and  rigidness  of 
death.  Bell,  for  her  part,  sat  down-stairs  in  her 
vaulted  room,  with  her  apron  thrown  over  her 
head ;  and  John  had  gone  out,  though  it  was 
still  morning,  "to  look  at  the  pitawties,"  with  a 
lowering  brow,  but  eyes  that  saw  nothing  through 
the  mist  of  unwilling  tears. 

That  very  night  Rob  Glen  came  back  to  his 
seat  under  the  silver  fir,  and  gazed  at  the  vacant 
house  with  eager  and  restless  eyes.  He  was 
not  serene,  like  his  mother,  but  unhappy  and 
dissatisfied,  and  with  a  great  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  all  that  had  been  done.  Margaret 
had  mortified  him  to  the  heart,  even  in  giving 
him  her  promise.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been 
loved  ;  and  to  be  thus  accepted  with  reluctance 
gave  a  stab  to  his  pride  which  it  was  hard  to 
bear.  And  perhaps  it  was  this  sentiment  which 
brought  him,  angry  and  impatient  and  morti- 
fied, back  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  house 
from  which  his  new  love  had  just  gone  away, 
but  where,  he  could  not  but  recollect,  his  old 
love  still  was.  Jeanie  had  gone  about  her 
work  all  day  with  that  arrow  in  her  heart.  She 
had  known  very  well  what  was  coming,  had 
watched  it  even  as  it  came,  and  sadly  contem- 
plated the  transference  to  her  young  mistress  of 
all  that  had  been  so  dear  to  herself.  She  had 
followed  the  course  of  the  story  almost  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  she  had  been  present  at  all  their  in- 
terviews ;  seeing  something,  for  her  turret  had 
glimpses  of  the  wood,  and  guessing  more,  for 
did  not  Jeanie  know?  But  yet  to  see  them  to- 
gether had  been  for  the  moment  more  than 
Jeanie  could  bear.  It  had  seemed  an  insult  to 
her  that  Rob  should  come,  leading  her  succes- 
sor, to  the  very  house  in  which  she  was ;  and  her 
more  charitable  certainty  that  he  did  not  know 
of  her  presence  there  had  gone  out  of  her  mind 
in  the  sharpness  of  the  shock.  And  when  her 
work  was  over,  Jeanie  too  went  out,  with  a  nat- 
ural impulse  of  misery,  to  the  same  spot  where 
she  had  seen  them  together.  "No  fear  that 
he'll  come  here  the  night,"  Jeanie  said  to  her- 
self, bitterly  ;  and  lo  !  before  the  thought  had 
been  more  than  formed  in  her  mind,  Rob  was 
by  her  side.  She  gave  a  cry,  and  sprang  from 
him  in  anger;  but  Rob  was  not  the  man  to  let 
a  girl  fly  from  him  over  whom  he  had  ancient 
rights  of  wooing.  His  countenance  was  down- 
cast enough  before.  He  put  into  it  a  look  of 
contrition  and  melancholy  patience  now. 

"Jeanie,"  he  said,  "will  yon  say  nothing, 
not  a  word  of  forgiveness,  to  an  old  friend  ?" 

"  What  can  the  like  of  me  say  that  could  be 
pleasant?''  said  Jeanie;  "you're  far  ower  grand 
a  gentleman,  Maister  Glen,  to  have  anything  to 
say  to  the  like  of  me." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  you  are  doing  me 
a  great  deal  of  injustice,"  he  said,  sadly ;  "  but 
I  will  not  defend  myself.  If  I  had  but  known 
that  you  were  here — but  I  did  not  know\" 

"I  never  heard  that  you  took  much  trouble, 
to  ask,"  said  Jeanie;  "and  wherefore  should 
you  ?    You  were  ayo  far  above  me.     There  was 
a  time  when  I  was  silly,  and  thought  little  of 
that ;  but  I  ken  better  now.'1 

"I  don't  know  that  I  am  above  anybody; 
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there  are  many  people  that  are  ahove  me,"  he 
said,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  look  of  dreary  vacancy 
beyond  her,  which  deeply  provoked  yet  interest- 
ed the  girl  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Ay," she  said,  "you  will  feel  for  other  folk 
now ;  you  will  ken  what  it  means  now.  But 
I've  naething  to  say  to  you,  Maister  Glen,  and 
I'm  wishing  ye  nae  harm.  A's  lang  ended  that 
ever  was  between  you  and  me." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that,  Jeanie?''  he  said. 

It  was  not  in  Rob's  nature  to  let  any  one  es- 
cape from  him  upon  whom  he  had  ever  had  a 
hold. 

"Ay,  I'm  sure  of  it,"  she  cried  ;  "and  you 
are  but  a  leer  and  a  deceiver  if  you  dare  speak 
to  me  in  that  voice,  after  what  I've  seen  with 
my  ain  een  —  after  the  way  I've  seen  ye  with 
Miss  Margret!  Oh,  she's  ower  good  for  you, 
ower  innocent  for  one  that  hasna  a  true  heart ! 
Last  night,  no  further  gane,  I  saw  you  here 
with  my  bonnie  young  lady;  and  now,  if  I 
would  let  you,  that's  how  you  would  speak  to 
me. " 

"Jeanie," he  said,  "it's  all  just  that  you  are 
saying ;  but  how  do  you  know  how  I  was  led  to 
it?  You  could  not  see  that.  She  came  out,  in 
her  trouble,  to  cry  here,  and  I  was  here  when 
she  came.  Could  I  see  her  cry  and  not  try  to 
comfort  her  ?  I  don't  pretend  to  be  strong,  to 
be  able  to  resist  temptation.  I  should  have 
thought  of  you,  but  you  were  not  here ;  I  did 
not  know  where  you  were.  And  she,  poor 
child,  was  in  great  need  of  some  one  to  rest 
upon,  some  one  to  console  her.  That  was  how 
it  came  about.  You  know  me.  I  did  not  for- 
get you ;  but  she  was  there,  and  in  want  of 
some  one  to  be  a  comfort  to  her.  I  am  confess- 
ing to  you  like  a  Catholic  to  his  priest ;  for  all 
that  you  say  there  is  nothing  between  us  now." 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  "speak  to  me  no  more, 
Rob  Glen.  I  canna  tell  what's  ill  and  what's 
well,  when  you  talk  and  talk,  with  that  voice 
that  would  wile  a  bird  from  the  tree." 

"  Why  do  you  find  such  fault  witli  my  voice  ?" 
he  said,  coming  a  little  nearer.  "It  may  be  as 
you  say,  Jeanie,  that  all  is  ended ;  but,  at  least, 
your  good  heart  will  do  me  justice.  You  were 
away,  and  here  was  a  poor  young  creature  in 
sore  trouble.  Say  I've  been  foolish,  say  my  life 
has  gone  away  from  me  into  another's  hands ; 
but  do  not  say  that  I  forgot  my  Jeanie ;  that  I 
never  did — that  I  will  never  do." 

"Oh,  dinna  speak  to  me!"  cried  the  girl — 
"dinna  speak  to  me !  I'm  neither  your  Jeanie, 
nor  I  will  not  give  an  ear  to  anything  you  can 
say." 

"  Then  I  will  wait  till  you  change  your  mind," 
he  said ;  and  as  she  turned  hastily  toward  the 
house,  Rob  went  with  her,  gentle  as  a  woman, 
respectful,  with  a  sort  of  deprecation  and  melan- 
choly softness.  Perhaps  she  was  right,  he  would 
allow,  with  a  soft  tone  of  sorrow.  Life  might 
be  changed,  the  die  was  cast ;  but  still  it  was 
not  in  Rob's  nature  to  let  any  one  drop.  He 
talked  to  her  with  a  tone  of  studious  gentleness 
and  quiet.  "At  least  we  mny  be  friends,"  he 
said. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE  party  of  travellers  went  to  Perth,  and 
from  thence  wandered  among  the  hills  and 
woods,  and  by  the  wild  and  lonely  glens,  to 
which  that  gate  of  the  Highlands  gives  an  en- 
trance. It  was  all  new  to  Margaret.  In  all  her 
life  she  had  seen  nothing  more  imposing  than 
the  lion  crest  of  Arthur's  Seat,  as  seen  across  the 
stately  breadth  of  the  Firth,  the  low  twin  heads 
of  the  Lomonds,  or,  in  the  far  distance  among 
the  mists,  the  long  withdrawing  line  of  the 
Grampians.  When  she  saw  these  misty  hills 
nearer,  when  she  watched  the  clouds  at  play 
upon  them,  and  counted  the  flying  shadows,  and 
shared  the  instantaneous  brightening  of  the  sun- 
glints,  what  wonder  that  Margaret  felt  her  heart 
rise  in  her  breast  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble 
there.  She  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  the 
world  could  be  so  lovely.  The  weather  was  fine, 
with  now  and  then  a  rainy  day,  and  the  days 
were  still  long,  though  midsummer  was  past. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  and  Miss  Leslie  were  good 
travellers.  Given  two  comfortable  places  in  a 
carriage,  and  weather  at  all  tolerable,  and  they 
were  ready  to  drive  anywhere,  and  to  go  on 
from  morning  to  night.  A  bag  fitted  with  all 
manner  of  conveniences,  a  novel,  a  piece  of 
knitting,  and  plenty  of  shawls,  was  all  they  de- 
manded. Even  when  it  rained  they  could  make 
themselves  very  comfortable  in  the  hotels,  find- 
ing out  who  everybody  was — and  did  not  object 
even  to  walking  within  limits.  And  they  knew 
about  everything :  which  were  the  best  routes, 
and  how  much  the  carriages  ought  to  cost  in 
which  they  preferred  travelling ;  for  it  did  not 
suit  these  ladies  to  go  in  coaches  or  other  public 
vehicles  along  with  the  raskal  multitude  —  and 
indeed,  as  it  was  still  only  July,  the  raskal  mul- 
titude had  as  yet  scarcely  started  on  its  peregri- 
nations. As  soon  as  they  felt  that  their  crape 
was  safe  under  the  shelter  of  large  water-proofs 
they  were  happy.  Mrs.  Bellingham  took  the 
best  seat  with  undaunted  composure ;  but  Miss 
Leslie  thought  it  necessary  to  go  through  a  good 
many  processes  of  explanation  or  apology  before 
she  placed  herself  by  her  sister's  side. 

"  Oh  no !  I  cannot  think  of  always  taking  that 
place :  really,  Margaret,  you  must  have  it  to- 
day. You  can  see  the  view  so  much  better. 
Dearest  Jean,  do  make  dear  Margaret  take  my 
place.  She  sat  all  yesterday  with  her  back  to 
the  horses ;  and  I  don't  mind,  not  in  the  very 
least.  I  would  much  rather  sit  with  my  back  to 
the  horses.  I  never  have  been  used  to  monopo- 
lize the  best  place." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Grace,  and  get  in, "said 
Mrs.  Bellingham.  "  I  suppose  you  mean  that 
I  do — and  I  think,  at  my  age,  it  is  my  place  to 
have  the  best  seat.  You  are  only  wasting  our 
time,  now  that  we  really  have  a  fine  day.  Now 
this  is  very  comfortable.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing 
I  always  enjoy :  a  decent  carriage,  and  horses 
that  are  not  bad  —  I  have  seen  better,  but  we 
might  have  a  great  deal  worse  —  and  two  nice 
girls  opposite,  and  a  gentleman  at  hand  what- 
ever happens,  and  as  lovely  a  drive  before  us  as 
heart  could  desire.  We  will  stop  for  lunch  at 
Kenmore,  Aubrey;  do  you  know  Kenmore  ?  It 
is  close  to  Taymouth,  which  is  as  beautiful  a 
place  as  nny  you  could  see.  It  always  reminds 
me  of  Windsor  Castle,  except  that  it  lies  low, 
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nnd  Windsor  is  on  a  hill.  We  go  by  the  side  of 
Loch  Tay,  which  is  a  beautiful  loch.  Margaret ; 
not  so  picturesque  as  some  you  will  see  farther 
west,  but  beautiful  for  all  that.  Now,  Grace, 
the  girls  have  settled  themselves,  and  Aubrey  is 
on  the  box.  Are  we  to  wait  for  you  all  day  ? 
You  always  keep  us  waiting  when  every  one  is 
ready  to  start." 

"It  is  only  because  I  wanted  some  one  to 
have  this  seat,"  said  Miss  Grace,  anxiously.  "  I 
have  been  this  way  before,  and  the  dear  girls 
have  not ;  or  Aubrfey,  perhaps,  dear  Aubrey 
would  rather  be  here  than  on  the  box  ?  It  would 
be  much  more  amusing  for  you  all,  dear  Jean, 
than  to  have  me.  Oh  !"  said  the  trembling  lady, 
as  her  more  energetic  sister  dragged  her  in  with 
a  grip  of  her  arm,  and  the  door  was  closed  upon 
her.  She  kept  asking  Margaret  and  Effie  all  the 
day  to  change  places  with  her,  and  kept  the  par- 
ty in  a  fidget;  "for,  you  see,  I  have  been  this 
way  before,"  she  said.  It  was  a  bright  day,  and 
Loch  Tay  lay  before  them,  a  sheet  of  light,  be- 
tween pale  and  golden,  its  fringe  of  trees  wet 
with  past  rain,  and  big  Ben  Lawers  rising  huge 
into  the  blue  air. 

Margaret  felt  that  she  had  to  make  an  effort 
to  retain  the  sadness  that  she  had  kept  round  her 
like  a  mantle.  How  could  she  laugh  ?  how  could 
she  let  them  talk,  and  chime  in  with  irrestrain- 
able  reply  and  remark,  when  only  such  a  little 
while  ago — not  yet  a  month  ago  ? — she  said  to 
herself.  But  when  things  had  come  so  far  as 
this,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  little  veil 
of  natural  sentiment  could  keep  her  eyes  always 
drooping.  Her  face  began  to  glow  again,  to 
change  from  white  to  red,  and  back  into  that 
delicate  paleness  which  was  habitual  to  her.  The 
clouds  and  the  mists  cleared  away  from  her  brown 
eyes.  The  scent  of  the  young  birches,  the  plash 
of  the  water  on  the  shore,  the  soft  shower  of  rain- 
drops now  and  then  shaken  out  over  their  heads 
by  some  mischievous  breeze  as  they  passed ;  the 
atmosphere  so  heavenly  clear,  the  sun  so  gay  and 
friendly,  beguiled  her  out  of  her  trouble. 

In  grief,  as  in  sickness,  there  is  a  moment 
when  the  burden  is  sensibly  lightened,  the  bonds 
relax  for  the  first  time.  This  moment  came  to 
Margaret  now.  She  was  terrified  to  feel  how 
light  her  heart  was,  and  what  an  involuntary 
glow  of  exhilaration  had  come  over  her.  Noth- 
ing had  happened  to  make  her  glad.  She  was 
only  rising  again,  in  spite  of  herself,  into  the 
beauty  of  the  common  day,  into  the  light  and 
brightness  of  her  youth.  "And  indeed,  but  for 
the  sense  that  she  ought  not  to  be  happy,  Mar- 
garet might  well  have  felt  the  well-being  of  the 
moment  enough  for  her.  The  fresh  air,  and  the 
pleasant  progress,  and  all  the  beautiful  sights 
around  her,  were  brightened  by  Effie's  bright 
countenance,  full  of  smiles  and  delight,  and  by 
the  other  companion  on  the  box,  who  leaned  over 
them  to  shower  down  a  flood  of  comments  upon 
everything  —  comments  which  were  generally 
amusing  enough,  and  often  witty  to  Margaret's 
simple  ears.  And  even  the  self-contented  com- 
fort of  Jean,  sitting  well  back  in  her  corner,  with 
her  eau-de-cologne,  her  purse,  her  little  paper- 
knife,  her  novel  lest  the  drive  should  get  dull, 
and  Miss  Grace's  anxious  regret  to  have  the  best 
side,  and  desire  that  some  one  would  "change 
seats  with  her,"  were  full  of  fun,  full  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  inexperienced  girl.  Nature  betray- 


ed her  into  laughter  now  and  then,  into  smiles 
between  times. 

It  was  only  a  month  yet,  not  quite  a  month, 
since  old  Sir  Ludovic  died ;  but  was  it  Marga- 
ret's fault  that  she  was  only  eighteen?  These 
four  weeks  had  lasted  the  length  of  generations. 
Now  they  were  creeping  into  their  natural  length 
again,  into  mornings  and  evenings,  soft  and  swift 
as  the  passage  of  the  clouds.  And  the  country 
was  so  fresh  and  sweet,  and  all  the  world  so 
amusing  in  its  varied  humors.  Her  heart  came 
back  again  into  renewed  life,  with  a  little  thrill 
and  tremor  of  unconscious  yet  half-guilty  pleas- 
ure. She  could  not  be  churlish  enough  to  close 
herself  up  against  all  the  seductions  of  nature 
and  gentle  persuasions  of  her  youth. 

Killin  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  party 
had  arranged  to  stay,  or,  rather,  where  Mrs. 
Bellingham  had  arranged  to  stay.  To  have  one 
person  with  a  decided  will  and  taste,  and  all  the 
rest  obedient  in  natural  subjection  or  good-hu- 
mored ease,  is  the  grand  necessity  for  such  an 
expedition.  Mrs.  Bellingham  fulfilled  all  these 
requirements.  She  knew  what  she  herself  liked, 
and  was  very  well  disposed  to  make  other  peo- 
ple accept  that,  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  And 
luckily  Jean  had  been  on  Loch  Tay  before,  and 
had  arbitrarily  decided,  like  a  despot  of  intelli- 
gence, that  on  Loch  Tay  Killin  was  the  place  to 
stay.  She  sat  up  in  her  carriage  with  a  pleased 
importance  as  they  drove  in  through  the  homely 
cottages,  thatched,  and  tiled,  and  mossy,  through 
the  genial  odor  of  peat  in  the  blue  air,  past  the 
swift  flowing  of  the  brown  golden  stream  which 
winds  its  way  into  the  loch  round  that  island 
where  the  dead  Campbells  have  their  mansion 
as  lordly  as  Taymouth,  and  how  much  more  safe 
and  sweet.  Jean  sat  up  in  her  place  with  a 
pleased  relaxation  of  her  countenance  as  the  car- 
riage drove  round  to  the  inn-door  where  Steward, 
her  maid,  who  had  gone  by  the  coach  with  all 
the  boxes  of  the  party,  stood  in  attendance  be- 
hind the  smiling  landlord,  but  heading  the  home- 
ly waiters  and  chamber-maids.  Steward  knew 
her  place.  To  be  mistress  of  a  Highland  inn 
would  not  at  all  have  displeased  her ;  but  she 
knew  very  well  that  she  was  of  a  different  and 
higher  order  of  being  from  those  smiling  High- 
land maids  with  their  doubtful  English,  and  the 
anxious  waiter  who  had  so  many  parties  to  look 
after,  and  lost  his  wits  now  and  then  when  the 
coach  was  crowded.  A  party  taking  so  many 
rooms,  and  not  illiberal  in  their  way,  though 
Mrs.  Bellingham  looked  sharply  after  the  bills, 
gave  importance  to  everybody  connected  with 
them. 

"  You  got  my  letter,  Mr.  MacGillivrny  ?''  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham. 

"Ay,  my  leddy;  oh,  ay,  my  leddy;  and  I 
hope  ye'll  find  everything  to  your  satisfaction," 
said  the  landlord,  opening  the  door  with  anxious 
obsequiousness,  as  if  Jean  had  been  the  Queen 
herself,  Miss  Leslie  could  not  but  remark.  It 
was  a  pleasant  moment.  The  sun  was  declin- 
ing westward ;  the  roar  of  the  waterfall  above 
the  bridge  came  fitfully  upon  the  air ;  the  rush 
of  the  nearer  stream  sounded  clear  and  close  at 
hand ;  the  cottage  children  ran  in  picturesque 
little  russet  groups  to  gaze  at  the  new-comers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ben  Lawers,  clumsy  but 
grand,  heaved  upward  against  the  sky  and  cut 
its  arch  in  two.  The  trees  filled  in  all  the  crev- 
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ices  about,  and  in  the  distance  Glen  Dochart 
glimmered  far  away,  opening  up  between  the 
hills  a  golden  path  into  the  west. 

"Make  haste,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham,  "for  we  will  have  to  dine  at  the  table- 
d'hote ;  and  that  I  know  by  experience  waits  for 
nobody,  and  a  very  funny  business  it  is.  But 
it's  a  great  pity  we're  a  month  too  early,  and 
you'll  get  no  grouse." 

"That  is  a  mistake  indeed,"  said  Aubrey; 
"  but,  after  all,  we  are  only  a  fortnight  too  early, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  bet- 
ter luck." 

"And  oh,  darling  Margaret,"  said  Miss  Leslie, 
"I  have  had  such  a  beautiful  view!  I  am  so 
sorry,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry,  I  am  that 
neither  you  nor  dear  Effie  would  take  my  seat!" 

It  had  been  a  most  successful  day,  with  no 
clang  or  bustle  of  railways,  but  only  the  horses' 
measured  trot ;  the  roll  of  the  wheels ;  the  flash 
of  the  sunshiny  loch  ;  the  honest  Highland  sun- 
shine, sweet  as  heavenly  light  can  be,  but  never 
scorching,  only  kindly  warming,  cheering,  smil- 
ing, upon  the  wayfarer.  And  now  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  see  the  friendly  people  at  their  doors : 
the  Highland  maids,  happy  to  please  you,  with 
their  kind  voices  and  looks  of  friendly  interest ; 
the  waiter,  bothered  to  death,  poor  man,  but 
anxious,  too,  that  you  should  eat  and  show  an 
appetite.  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  homely  in- 
terest in  the  chance  guost.  Perhaps  the  bill  is 
a  trifle  high  :  is  it  a  trifle  high  ?  Not  any  high- 
er than  in  England,  though  perhaps  just  a  little 
more  than  in  the  big,  inhuman  Swiss  caravansary 
where  all  the  Cockney  world  is  crowding.  There 
are  caravansaries  in  the  Highlands  too,  but  not 
at  Killin.  There,  still,  the  maids  smile  kindly, 
and  cannot  bide  that  you  should  not  be  happy; 
and  the  waiter  (though  drawn  three  ways  at  the 
same  moment)  is  troubled  if  you  do  not  "enjoy 
your  dinner."  And  the  peat  smoke  rises  in 
aromatic  wreaths  into  the  clear  blue  air,  and 
the  river  flows  golden  in  the  sunshine,  but  above 
the  bridge  tumbles  in  foaming  cataracts;  and 
broad  and  large,  with  a  homely  magnificence, 
the  loch  spreads  out  its  waters  under  the  sun  or 
moon. 

After  the  meal,  grandly  entitled  a  table-d'fwte, 
to  which  our  party  sat  down  in  friendly  conjunc- 
tion with  a  stranger  pair,  whom  Mrs.  Bellingham 
was  very  condescending  to,  and  whom  it  was 
odd  not  to  know  intimately,  as  they  did  to  each 
other  all  the  honors  of  the  family  dinner,  Jean 
retired  to  the  most  comfortable  room,  where 
Steward  brought  her  writing  things,  and  her 
books  and  knitting.  "I  will  put  up  my  feet  a 
little,"  she  said,  ",but  I  advise  the  rest  of  you  to 
go  out  for  a  walk.  You  should  never  lose  a  fine 
evening  in  the  Highlands,  Aubrey,  for  you  nev- 
er know  what  to-morrow  may  be.  I  know  the 
place  as  well  as  I  know  my  Bible.  Go  up  to 
the  bridge  and  look  at  the  water-fall,  for  it  is 
considered  very  fine ;  and  there  is  a  man,  where 
the  boats  lie,  who  sells  Scotch  pearls ;  you  can 
tell  him  to  bring  them  up  to  show  us  after  you 
come  in  again.  But  go  out  and  take  a  walk 
first,  and  get  the  good  of  the  fine  evening.  I 
will  just  put  up  my  feet." 

"And,  dearest  Jean,  as  Aubrey  is  a  kind  of 
cousin— or  perhaps  it  is  a  kind  of  nephew — to 
darling  Margaret,  don't  you  think  I  may  stay 
with  you?  for  it  would  be  very  selfish  of  me, 


dear  Effie,  and  dear  Margaret,  to  leave  dearest 
Aunt  Jean  alone." 

The  younger  people  strayed  out  without  wait- 
ing for  the  conclusion  of  the  controversy  which 
was  thus  opened  between  the  ladies;  for  Mrs. 
Bellingham  was  quite  able  to  dispense  with  her 
sister's  society,  though  kind  Miss  Grace,  with 
many  a  whisper  behind  her  back,  declared  that 
she  did  not  at  all  mind,  but  that  it  would  never 
do  to  leave  dear  Jean  alone.  They  went  out 
discussing  their  own  curious  relationships  with  a 
great  deal  of  natural  amusement ;  for  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Effie  at  seventeen  and  a  half  was 
the  unquestionable  niece  of  Margaret,  who  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  her  eighteenth  birthday. 
"And  as  Miss  Leslie  is  my  aunt  Grace,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  Miss  Margaret  Leslie  must  be 
my  aunt  Margaret,  most  venerable  of  titles," 
said  Aubrey,  taking  off  his  hat  and  making  her 
a  reverential  bow.  He  protested  that  no  Chris- 
tian name  could  be  added  to  the  title  of  aunt 
which  could  produce  so  profound  an  impression 
of  age  and  awe.  Aunt  Grace  might  sound  skit- 
tish and  youthful,  and  Aunt  Jean  be  no  more 
than  matronly ;  but  nothing  less  than  a  white- 
haired  grandmother  could  do  justice  (they  all 
allowed)  to  the  name  of  Aunt  Margaret.  Effie, 
who  was  a  great  novel -reader,  reckoned  upon 
her  fingers  how  many  there  were  to  be  found  in 
books. 

Thus  discussing,  they  went  lightly  along 
through  the  soft  Highland  evening  all  scented 
with  the  peat.  The  sky  was  still  blue  and  clear, 
but  in  the  village  street  it  was  almost  dark,  glim- 
mers of  the  never-extinguished  fires  shining  cheer- 
fully from  the  cottage-windows,  and  the  few  pas- 
sengers about  looking  at  each  other  with  pucker- 
ed eyelids,  "  as  an  old  tailor  looks  at  the  eye  of 
his  needle,"  according  to  Dante.  Some  one  con- 
templating them  thus,  with  contracted  pupils  and 
projected  head,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  girls 
as  they  went  along,  in  a  little  pause  after  their 
laughter — some  one  with  a  fishing-basket  over 
his  shoulder — and  came  to  a  sudden  pause  be- 
fore them. 

"Randal  Burnside!"  Margaret  cried,  with  a 
little  start.  And  Randal  made  a  very  elaborate 
explanation  as  to  how  he  had  been  under  an  old 
engagement  to  come  here  to  fish,  and  how  much 
surprised  he  was  to  see  them  arriving  whom  he 
had  parted  from  only  about  ten  days  before. 

"  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes,"  he  said. 

Why  should  not  he  believe  his  eyes  ?  Mrs. 
Bellingham,  when  told  of  this  explanation,  de- 
clared indignantly  that  she  had  herself  told  him 
of  her  intention  to  stay  a  few  days  at  Killin. 

"What  should  he  be  surprised  at?"  she  ask- 
ed ;  but  this  was  a  question  to  which  nobody 
could  reply. 

He  turned  with  them,  as  was  natural,  and 
they  all  continued  theh'  walk  together.  There 
were  no  lamps  nor  other  worldly  vulgarities  in 
Killin ;  there  was  no  railway  even,  in  those  days, 
invading  the  silence  of  the  hills — nothing  but  the 
cottages,  low,  homely  places,  in  pleasant  tones 
of  gray,  and  red,  and  brown,  with  soft  blue  pen- 
nons of  the  aromatic  peat-reek  floating  over  them, 
and  clouds  of  white  convolvulus  threaded  up  and 
down  their  homely  walls — and  the  big  shadows 
'of  the  hills  forming  the  background,  or,  when  you 
reached  higher  ground,  the  silver  brightness  of 
the  loch.  And  how  quiet  it  was!  the  distant 
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roar  of  the  wild  water  only  heightening,  as  with 
a  great  abstract  voice  of  nature,  taking  no  note 
of  humanity,  the  tranquillity  and  softened  dim- 
ness of  the  "village.  The  little  group  took  in  the 
stranger  and  increased  itself,  then  unconsciously 
sundered  and  formed  into  two  and  two. 

Was  it  not  the  merest  accident  that  the  two 
in  advance  were  merry  Effie  and  the  gay  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  two  behind  Randal  and  Mar- 
garet ?  Nothing  could  have  been  more  natural. 
But  Margaret's  hesitating  laughter  was  quench- 
ed henceforward.  She  was  half  ashamed  of  it, 
as  not  befitting  her  orphanhood  and  her  black 
dress :  and  then  she  could  not  but  think  of  the 
other  evening,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  Ran- 
dal's appearance  had  startled  her  before:  the 
time  when  he  had  not  taken  any  notice,  not  even 
taken  off  his  hat.  Margaret  had  never  got  over 
the  humiliation  of  that  greeting  withheld.  He 
had  seen  her,  for  she  had  heard  him  say  so  :  but 
then  and  there,  she  felt,  Randal  must  have  lost 
his  respect  for  her — Randal,  who  had  known  her 
all  her  life.  Even  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment this  had  given  Margaret  a  wound ;  and  she 
had  not  got  over  it,  though  that  evening  had  so 
many  recollections  that  were  painful  to  her.  Two 
or  three  times  now  in  the  soft  gloom,  as  they 
walked  along  side  by  side,  she  raised  her  head 
and  gave  him  a  furtive,  timid  glance,  with  the 
words  on  her  lips,  "  Why  did  you  take  no  no- 
tice that  night?"  But  though  her  mind  was  full 
of  it,  she  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Effie  and  Aubrey  went  on  before,  their 
voices  sounding  softly  through  the  night;  but 
Randal  did  not  say  very  much,  and  Margaret 
nothing  at  all.  The  spell  of  the  momentary 
gayety  was  broken.  A  little  moisture  even  stole 
into  her  eyes  under  cover  of  the  night ;  and  yet 
she  was  not  unhappy,  if  only  she  could  have  had 
the  courage  to  ask  why  it  was  that  he  "  took  no 
notice."  They  went  as  far  as  the  bridge  and 
stood  there,  looking  at  the  torrent  as  it  foamed 
down,  leaping  and  dashing  in  white  clouds  over 
the  rocks. 

Margaret  had  never  seen  such  a  scene ;  even 
the  brawling  cataracts  of  the  Tummel  and  Gar- 
ry, which  had  been  her  first  experience  of  the 
kind,  were  not  like  this.  In  the  midst  of  the 
wild  commotion  a  knot  of  stately  firs  held  them- 
selves aloof,  intrenched  in  a  citadel  of  rock  amidst 
all  the  rage  of  the  torrents,  the  wild  water  raging 
on  every  side,  but  the  tree-island,  coldly  proud, 
scarcely  owning,  by  a  quiver  of  its  leaflets,  the 
influence  of  so  much  passion  roused.  Randal 
said  something  to  her  as  he  stood  by  her,  but 
she  could  not  hear  a  syllable.  She  looked  up  at 
him  and  shook  her  head,  and  he  smiled.  Some- 
how he  did  not  look  (though  it  was  so  dark  that 
she  could  scarcely  see)  as  if  he  had  lost  his  re- 
spect for  her,  after  all. 

"What  a  row,"  said  Aubrey,  as  they  came 
away,  "for  such  a  cupful  of  water!  If  it  had 
been  Niagara,  there  might  have  been  some  ex- 
cuse." 

"That  is  just  like  the  Highlands,"  said  Ran- 
dal, with  that  partial  offence  which  always  moves 
,1  Scotsman  when  it  is  suggested  by  any  imper- 
tinent stranger  that  his  country  is  not  the  equal 
in  every  respect  of  every  other  country  under  the 
sun.  "It  is  not  Niagara,  and  Ben  Lawers  is 
not  Mont  Blanc ;  but  they  impose  upon  us  all 
the  same." 


"  Hush  !"  said  Margaret ;  "  don't  talk ;  one  is 
enough."  What  she  said  was  not  very  intelligi- 
ble, but,  indeed,  the  one  voice  was  enough  in  the 
air.  It  seemed  to  her  to  declaim  some  great 
poem,  some  wild  chant,  like  a  sublime  Ossian. 
The  others  went  chattering  on  before,  delighted 
with  themselves  and  their  jokes.  And  when  the 
rush  of  the  wild  stream  had  sunk  into  a  murmur, 
Margaret  herself  began  again  to  wonder.  ' '  Why 
did  he  take  no  notice  that  night?" 

Next  day  Randal  joined  them  quite  early.  It 
was  not  a  good  day  for  fishing,  he  said.  It  was 
too  bright.  Besides,  if  they  were  only  going  to 
stay  a  day  or  two,  he  could  make  up  for  his  idle- 
ness afterward.  He  had  got  a  boat  ready,  and 
was  bent  on  taking  the  ladies  to  Finlarig,  and 
afterward  upon  the  loch. 

"  Of  course,  we  are  going  to  Finlarig,  Ran- 
dal," said  Mrs.  Bellingham.  "Do  you  think  I 
have  never  been  here  before  ?  Good-morning, 
Duncan  Macgregor.  Have  you  any  of  your 
pearls  to-day  ?  Oh  yes !  I  should  like  to  look 
at  them.  The  little  ones  are  beautiful,  but  the 
big  ones  are  too  milky.  I  like  the  small  size 
best.  You  can  come  up  and  see  us  after  dinner 
to-night,  and  bring  them  with  you.  Duncan 
and  I  are  old  friends.  Many  a  pearl  I  have  got 
from  him,  and  had  them  set  afterward  at  San- 
derson's, in  Princes  Street.  I  invented  the  set- 
ting myself,  and  it  was  very  much  admired — 
just  a  gold  thread  twisted  round  them.  Marga- 
ret, you  don't  wear  any  rings.  I  must  have  one 
made  for  you.  Duncan  Macgregor  had  much 
better  come  with  us,  Randal.  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  gentlemen  rowers.  You  will  go  off 
with  the  girls  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Finlarig,  and 
then  where  shall  we  be  ?" 

"You  will  have  your  devoted  nephew,  Aunt 
Jean.  My  aunts  are  the  aim  and  object  of  my 
life.  I  never  think  of  anything  else,  sleeping  or 
waking.  How  can  you  talk  of  being  left  alone 
so  long  as  you  have  me  ?" 

"I  prefer  Duncan  Macgregor,"  said  Aunt 
Jean ;  "and  as  for  your  aunts,  as  you  call  them, 
you  have  only  one.  And  I  don't  want  to  see 
you  pushed  out  of  your  place  by  that  lad,  Ran- 
dal Burnside,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper.  "  Just 
you  keep  your  eyes  upon  him,  Aubrey.  I  can't 
think  what  business  he  has  here." 

Mrs.  Bellingham's  prophecy  was  so  far  ful- 
filled that  the  young  men  and  the  girls  did  some- 
how, as  is  their  use  and  wont,  manage  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  their  elder  companions, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  had  every  desire  to  fur- 
ther this  separation.  It  was  Randal  who  was 
the  cicerone  of  the  party,  and  who  led  them 
through  the  winding  path  to  that  secluded,  shel- 
tered palace  of  peace  where  the  dead  Campbells 
rest.  They  were  not  thinking  much  about  the 
Campbells.  Who,  indeed,  thinks  of  the  silent 
occupants,  be  they  Pharaohs,  be  they  Highland 
caterans,  of  those  still  dwellings  of  the  dead? 
The  Campbells  lie  in  lordly  guardianship  of 
their  loch  and  their  trees,  with  their  clan  within 
call,  and  their  castle  scarcely  out  of  hearing,  and 
all  kinds  of  Highland  bravery — honeysuckles  and 
wild  roses  in  the  summer,  barberries  and  rowans 
in  the  autumn,  flaunting  upon  the  half -ruined 
wall  that  surrounds  their  tomb. 

The  young  people  strayed  that  way — two  of 
them  full  of  talk  and  laughter,  two  of  them  quiet 
.enough.  Why  it  was  that  Effie  and  Aubrey  fell 
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together  it  would  be  difficult  (yet  not  very  diffi- 
cult) to  say ;  but  the  reason  why  Margaret 
stayed  her  steps  for  those  of  Randal  was  easy 
enough.  She  wanted,  constantly  wanted,  to  ask 
him  why  he  took  no  notice  that  night.  For  this 
reason  she  lingered  while  the  others  went  on, 
looking  at  him  now  and  then  with  a  shy,  eager 
look,  which  at  once  puzzled  the  young  man,  and 
filled  his  heart  with  a  dangerous  interest.  She 
wanted  to  ask  him  something — what  was  it  she 
wanted  to  ask  him?  Randal  was  on  his  guard, 
he  felt.  He  had  been  warned  effectually  enough. 
Margaret  was  not  for  him.  Even  if  he  had 
wanted  her  (which  he  did  not,  he  said  to  him- 
self with  a  little  indignation),  was  not  he  fore- 
stalled ?  Had  not  her  heart  been  caught  in  its 
first  flight?  He  might  be  sorry,  but  that  did 
not  matter  much  :  the  deed  was  done.  And  he 
was  fully  warned,  completely  forestalled,  even  if 
he  had  wished  for  anything  else.  But  what  was 
it  she  wanted  to  say  ?  Probably,  'in  the  inno- 
cence of  her  heart,  something  about  that  fellow, 
for  whom,  poor  thing,  she  must  fancy — she  who 
knew  nobody,  because  she  loved  him — that  every 
one  cared. 

They  came  at  last  to  a  little  sheltered  glade 
close  to  the  little  river,  with  its  golden  brown 
water.  There  was  a  beautiful  barberry  growing 
in  a  corner,  which  Margaret  had  caught  sight 
of.  She  wanted  a  branch  of  it  to  put  in  her 
hat,  she  said  —  until  she  remembered  that  her 
hat  was  covered  with  crape.  But  Randal  was 
cutting  the  scarlet  grapes  before  that  evident  in- 
congruity had  occurred  to  her.  She  sat  alone 
upon  a  bit  of  the  broken  wall  close  by,  among 
ferns  and  ivy,  and  watched  him. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  sorry  I  have  given 
you  the  trouble.  I  forgot  that  it  was  crape  I 
was  wearing.  It  is  very  strange  that  one  should 
ever  be  able  to  forget." 

"  But  you  are — by  moments." 

"Yes;  it  shows  how  little  one  knows.  I 
thought  I  would  die." 

"  But  that  could  not  be,"  said  Randal,  kindly. 
"  The  world  would  come  to  an  end  very  quickly 
if  grief  killed ;  but  it  does  not,  even  the  most 
terrible." 

"And  you  will  think  mine  was  not  like  that," 
said  Margaret.  "  But  I  do  not  forget  him  !  oh, 
I  do  not  forget  him !  only — I  do  not  know  how 
it  is — my  mind  will  not  keep  to  one  thing.  I 
suppose,"  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "it  is  be- 
cause I  have  not  very  much  mind  at  all. " 

"  Nay,  you  accuse  yourself  unjustly,"  he  said, 
with  a  half  smile;  "after  the  shock  of  a  great 
event,  a  great  trouble,  there  comes  a  time  of 
quiet — " 

"Oh!"  she  said,  finding  herself,  by  no  doing 
of  hers,  brought  to  the  point  she  desired,  and 
turning  to  him  with  a  sudden  start,  "Randal,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  something.  I  thought  I 
should  have  told  them  all  that  night  when  I 
came  in,  but  I  had  not  the  courage." 

"What  is  it?"  Randal  threw  a  twig  of  his 
barberries  into  the  stream  and  watched  it  carried 
along,  tossing  on  the  swift  current.  She  was 
going  to  speak  to  him  of  her  love,  the  poor  child ; 
and  his  heart  revolted  against  such  a  confidence. 
He  could  not  look  at  her.  Girls  receive  the  con- 
fidences of  men  with  interest,  but  it  is  very  sel- 
dom indeed  that  a  young  man  plays  the  same 
part  to  a  girl. 


|  "When  I  came  in  that  night  you  all  thought 
my  heart  was  breaking  because  I  was  going 
away,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  say  otherwise.  But 
oh,  Randal !  it  was  not  that !" 

"I  understand."  He  threw  in  another  branch 
of  the  barberries  and  watched  it  intently,  turn- 
ing his  head  away  from  her.  "  It  was  another 
kind  of  parting  that  made  you  cry ;  you  were 
thinking  of — " 

"Oh,  I  was  thinking — how  glad,  how  glad  I 
would  be  just  to  get  away,  only  to  get  away  !" 

"Margaret!"  he  turned  round  and  looked  at 
her  quickly  now.  She  was  not  embarrassed  nor 
blushing,  as  if  the  words  could  bear  some  hap- 
pier meaning,  but  quite  pale  and  serious,  looking 
at  the  water  as  he  had  been  doing.  Though  he 
had  known  her  all  her  life,  he  had  of  late  given 
up  calling  her  by  her  Christian  name.  It  was 
the  surprise  that  forced  it  from  his  lips. 

"It  sounds  like  wickedness,"  she  said,  fer- 
vently. "  I  can  see  that,  but  I  do  not  mean  any 
ill.  I  could  not  help  it;  things  had  been  so 
strange.  How  could  I  help  trembling  and  cry- 
ing? All  had  gone  wrong,  some  way.  And 
oh,  I  was  glad,  so  glad  to  get  away,  to  be  free ! 
But  if  I  had  said  so  you  would  all  have  thought 
me —  I  don't  know  what  you  would  have  thought 
me.  But  it  came  into  my  head  that  perhaps 
you  guessed  my  true  meaning,  and  thought  it 
was  a  lie  I  was  telling,  and  had  no  more  respect 
for  me. " 

"Respect  for  you!  That  is  not  the  word  I 
would  have  used,  Margaret.  I  have  always — 
liked  you — taken  an  interest  in  you  ever  since 
you  were  a  little  baby.  How  could  I  lose  what 
you  call  respect  ?" 

"But  you  looked  like  it,  Randal.  Why  did 
you  pass  me  in  the  gloaming  and  never  say  a 
word,  nor  even  nod  your  head,  or  take  off  your 
hat?" 

"Margaret!"  he  cried,  in  great  confusion,  "I 
— I  thought  you  did  not  want  to  be  recognized. 
I — thought  you  would  like  to  think  I  had  not 
seen  you — I  thought — " 

"How  could  I  do  that?"  said  Margaret,  seri- 
ously ;  "  for  that  could  not  have  been  true.  I 
have  wondered  ever  since  if  you  thought  me — a 
— a — bad  girl,  Randal  ?  Oh !  I  think  I  have  no 
heart !  I  can  laugh,  though  papa  has  only  been 
gone  a  month.  I — almost — forget  sometimes 
that  I  am  so  unhappy ;  but  I  am  not  a  bad  girl, 
Randal.  You  might  always  take  off  your  hat 
to  me.  You  need  not  think  shame  to  speak  to 
me — " 

"Margaret,  for  Heaven's  sake!  who  could 
have  imagined  you  would  take  it  so  ?  I  thought 
you  had  some  one  with  you  whom  you  cared 
for  more  than  any  one  else,  and  that  you  would 
rather  I  took  no  notice.  I  did  not  think  I  had 
any  right  to  interfere  between  him  and  you." 

"No,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "I 
suppose  nobody  could  do  that ;"  and  after  a 
pause  she  resumed,  half  smiling  —  "But  you 
should  not  look  as  if  you  thought  shame  of  your 
friends,  Randal ;  you  should  take  off  your  hat, 
even  when  a  girl  is  not  very  wise.  I  thought 
you  had  no  respect  for  me  after  that  night." 

Margaret  pronounced  the  word  wise  as  if  it 
had  been  written  wice,  which  the  reader  who  is 
Scotch  will  be  aware  is  a  word  with  a  quite  dis- 
tinct meaning  of  its  own  ;  a  girl  who  is  not  wise 
means  a  girl  who  is  wildly  silly,  without  any 
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sense — perhaps  with  not  all  her  wits  about  her. 
What  would  Sir  Ludovic  have  thought  had  he 
heard  a  speech  so  outrageously  Scotch  from  his 
little  Peggy?  How  he  would  have  smiled,  how 
lie  would  have  scolded  !  Randal  remembered 
the  old  man's  amused  reproofs ;  but  his  heart 
was  too  much  troubled  to  permit  him  to  smile. 
And  the  inference  that  lay  in  Margaret's  words 
was  more  than  his  intelligence  could  fathom. 
He  was  thrown  into  the  wildest  commotion  of 
curiosity,  anxiety,  and  wonder.  Was  it  possible 
that  there  was  no  love,  after  all,  between  her  and 
Rob  Glen  ?  or  what  did  her  joy  in  escaping,  her 
sigh  at  the  fhought  that  no  one  could  interfere, 
mean?  He  answered  her  at  last  in  a  strain 
quite  confused  and  wide  of  the  purpose,  like  a 
man  in  a  dream. 

"If  I  should  ever  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
you,  to  be  of  any  use  to  you,  Margaret,  will  you 
send  for  me  ?  will  you  let  me  know  ?  Whatever 
it  may  be,  and  wherever  I  may  be,"  he  cried,  in 
his  confusion,  "  if  you  ever  tell  me  you  want  me, 
I  will  come  to  you  if  I  am  at  the  end  of  the 
world ! " 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  faint  surprise,  yet 
gratitude.  "Yes,  Randal,"  she  said;  "now  I 
know  that  you  have  not  lost  your  respect  for  me. 
But  how  should  I  ever  want  anything  ?"  she  add- 
ed, with  a  smile  ;  "  there  is  Jean  always  to  take 
care  of  me,  you  know. " 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MRS.  BELLINGHAM  did  not  stay  long  at  Killin. 
How  it  came  about  could  never  be  discovered ; 
but  wherever  the  party  went,  in  whatsoever  ad- 
mirable order  they  set  out,  it  was  discovered  on 
their  return  that  Aubrey  was  somehow  at  the 
side,  not  of  Margaret,  but  of  Eflie  Leslie.  His 
aunt  took  him  severely  to  task  when  this  dere- 
liction from  all  the  rules  of  duty  had  been  made 
evident  by  the  experience  of  several  successive 
days.  Aubrey  did  not  deny  or  defy  his  aunt's 
lawful  authority.  "It  is  all  that  fellow,"  he 
said,  "continually  poking  in  before  me,  wher- 
ever we  go,  with  his  Margaret,  Margaret !  as  if 
she  belonged  to  him.  I  hate  these  men  who 
have  known  a  nice  girl  from  the  time  she  was 
that  high.  They  are  always  in  the  way." 

"And  do  you  really  allow  yourself  to  be  put 
off  your  plans  so  easily — you,  Aubrey,  a  man  of 
the  world  ?  If  I  were  you,  1  would  soon  let  Mr. 
Randal  Burnsidefind  his  proper  place.  Let  him 
take  care  of  Effle.  Effie  would  do  for  him  very 
well.  She  is  the  second  daughter,  and  they  are 
not  very  rich,  and  her  sister  has  made  but  a 
poorish  sort  of  marriage.  Effie  might  do  worse 
than  put  up  with  Randal  Burnside.  It  would 
be  doing  them  all  a  good  turn  if  you  would  be 
firm,  Aubrey,  and  insist  on  doing  what  we  all 
wish." 

"Surely,"  said  Aubrey,  "nothing  can  he 
more  easy.  I  hope  I  know  as  well  ns  anybody 
how  to  keep  a  presuming  fellow  in  his  right 
place."  But,  comforting  as  this  assurance  was, 
the  very  same  thing  happened  the  next  day,  and 
Mrs.  Belli  ngham  was  not  only  angry,  but  dis- 
turbed by  it.  She  called  Aubrey  into  her  room 
at  quite  a  late  hour,  when  she  was  sitting  in  all 
the  sanctity  of  her  dressing-gown.  Perhaps 


their  tempers  were  a  little  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  both  chilly — he  witli  his  walk  bv 
the  side  of  the  loch  to  finish  a  cigar,  she  in  the 
before  -  mentioned  dressing  -  gown,  which,  being 
but  muslin,  was  a  little  too  light  for  the  latitude 
of  Killin. 

"The  same  thing  over  again,  Aubrev,"  she 
said;  "always  that  little  flirt  of  an  Effie."  I  de- 
clare I  never  see  you  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  Margaret ;  and  when  you  know  how  much 
all  your  friends  wish  you  to  settle — " 

"All  right,  Aunt  Jean,"  said  Aubrey,  with  a 
tone  of  injury.  "  It  is  all  those  girls  "that  will 
derange  the  most  careful  calculations.  They 
are  both  of  a  height,  they  are  both  all  black ;  it 
is  only  when  you  hear  their  voices  that  you  can 
tell  which  is  which  :  and  if  one  will  go  off  in  one 
direction  while  you  have  settled  all  your  plans 
for  the  other — " 

"Ah,  Aubrey,  I  am  afraid  it  is  just  the  old 
story,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  shaking  her  head; 
"you  like  the  wrong  one  the  best." 

"That  is  a  trifle, "said  the  dutiful  nephew; 
"we  were  not  born  to  follow  our  inclinations. 
The  wrong  always  suits  the  best,  that  goes  with- 
out saying ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  quite  a  fool, 
and  I  was  not  born  yesterday.  Your  Effie  may 
be  all  very  well  to  chatter  with,  but  what  should 
I  do  with  her?  I  should  not  choose  to  starve 
for  her  sake,  nor  I  don't  suppose  she  would  for 
mine.  It  is  Margaret  for  my  money ;  or  per- 
haps the  other  way  would  be  more  like  the  fact : 
it  is  her  money  for  me.  But  what  can  a  fellow 
do  with  the  best  intentions,  if  the  other  three 
make  a  point  of  thwarting  him?  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  this:  send  the  little  one 
home,  and  turn  that  other  man  about  his  busi- 
ness :  when  there  are  only  two  of  us,  we  are 
bound  to  be  civil  to  each  other, "  Aubrey  said, 
with  fine  ease,  turning  over  the  bottles  on  his 
aunt's  toilet-table.  Mrs.  Bellingham  was  struck 
by  the  thorough-going  honesty  of  this  suggestion. 

"  Well,  that  sounds  very  fair,  Aubrey,"  she 
said.  "I  would  not  expect  you  to  say  more. 
And,  to  be  sure,  when  a  girl  makes  a  dead  set  at 
you,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  young  man  to  keep 
quite  clear.  We  must  not  do  anything  violent, 
you  know,  and  it  makes  me  much  more  com- 
fortable to  hear  you  speak  so  sensibly.  Randal 
Burnside,  of  course,  will  be  left  behind  here,  and 
Effie  can  go  home  from  Stirling  or  Glasgow. 
And  as  we  leave  in  two  days,  there  will  be  no 
great  harm  done.  But  after  that,  my  dear  boy, 
I  do  hope  you  will  not  lose  your  time. " 

"Trust  me  for  that!"  he  said.  "Do  you 
really  use  such  an  antediluvian  cosmetic  as  Kaly- 
dor,  Aunt  Jean — you  whom  I  always  believed  to 
be  in  advance  of  the  age  ?  Creme  de  th€  is  a 
great  deal  better.  Without  it  I  could  never 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  face  the  rude  winds 
of  the  North.  Have  a  little  of  mine  and  try;  I 
am  sure  you  will  never  use  the  other  again." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Aubrey  ;  but  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  my  own,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
who  did  not  choose  that  anything  belonging  to 
her  should  be  called  antediluvian.  "It  is  more 
refreshing  than  anything  when  one  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  air.  Then  that  is  settled,  and 
I  shall  not  have  to  speak  of  it  again,  I  hope. 
But  if  I  were  you — a  university  man  and  a  club 
man  —  I  would  show  that  I  was  more  than  a 
mutch  for  Randal  Burnside,  who  never  was  at 
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anything  hut  a  Scotch  college,  and  can't  belong 
to  anything  better  than  one  of  those  places  in 
Princes  Street.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  be 
put  out  of  my  way  by  a  provincial.  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  give  in  like  that,  if  I  was  such  a 
young  man  as  you." 

Aubrey  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  offered 
no  further  defence  ;  and  the  remaining  two  days 
were  passed  happily  enough,  Margaret  and  Ran- 
dal remaining  upon  terms  of  confidential  intima- 
cy, without  any  word  on  either  side  to  make  the 
situation  more  plain.  She  felt  that  she  had  com- 
mitted her  secret  to  his  trust,  and  was  partially 
supported  in  consequence  in  the  bearing  of  it — 
and  encouraged  to  forget  it,  which  she  did  ac- 
cordingly with  a  secret  ease  and  relief  beyond  all 
words — while  he,  too,  felt  that  something  had 
been  confided  to  him,  something,far  more  serious 
than  she  seemed  to  be  aware  of;  and  yet  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  Thus,  while  she  was  per- 
fectly at  her  ease  with  him,  Randal  was  not  so 
happy.  He  could  not  ask  her  a  question,  could 
not  even  let  her  see  that  he  remembered  the  half- 
involuntary  confidence,  yet  felt  the  most  eager 
desire  to  know  fully  what  it  was  which  had  been 
confided  to  him.  How  could  he  help  her,  how 
could  he  be  of  use  to  her  if  he  did  not  know? 
This  pleasant  fiction  of  being  "  of  use,"  and  the 
eager  prayer  he  had  made  to  her  to  call  him 
whenever  and  wherever  she  wanted  him,  was  it 
not  the  natural  protest  of  honest  affection  against 
the  premature  bond  which  had  forestalled  itself, 
which  had  no  right  to  have  come  in  the  way  of 
the  real  hero  ?  He  did  not  himself  know  that 
this  was  the  origin  of  his  anxiety  about  Marga-  j 
ret,  his  strong  wish  "to  be  of  use."  How  could 
he  be  of  use?  how  interfere  between  the  girl 
and  her  lover — he  whose  only  possible  stand- 
ing-ground by  Margaret's  side  would  be  that  of 
a  lover  too  ? 

But  Randal,  though  he  was  very  clear-sighted 
in  general,  had  but  a  confused  vision  of  things 
relating  to  himself,  and  deluded  himself  with  the 
idea  that  he  might  "be  of  use,"  might  help  her, 
and  do  a  great  deal  for  her — if  he  only  knew ! 
And  he  did  know  that  some  kind  of  tie  exist- 
ed between  her  and  Rob  Glen,  but  no  more. 
Whether  it  was  wholly  clandestine,  as  it  ap- 
peared, whether  "  the  fellow  "  had  secured  her*  to 
himself  under  any  vow  of  secrecy,  whether  any- 
body belonging  to  her  knew,  or  suspected,  Ran- 
dal could  not  tell.  .  And  the  frankness  with 
which  she  had  admitted  himself  to  some  sort  of 
participation  in  the  mystery  made  it  more  con- 
fusing and  bewildering  still.  He  could  not  put 
any  question  to  her  on  the  subject,  but  shrank 
from  the  very  thought  of  such  an  interrogation 
with  a  mixture  of  pain  and  shame,  feeling  his 
own  delicacy  wounded.  That  Margaret  should 
have  a  secret  at  all  was  intolerable.  He  could 
not  bear  to  be  her  confidant,  to  hear  her  ac- 
knowledge anything  that  marred  the  simple  ideal 
of  her  maidenhood ;  and  yet  how  was  he  "  to  be 
of  use,"  if  he  did  not  know  ? 

She,  for  her  part,  was  greatly  relieved  by  the 
little  snatch  of  conversation  which  had  conveyed 
so  much.  He  had  not  lost  his  respect  for  her. 
He  did  not  "think  shame"  of  her.  This  was 
very  comforting  to  Margaret.  She  had  made  it 
all  quite  clear,  she  thought,  how  things  had  gone 
wrong,  and  how  it  was  a  relief  more  than  a  sor- 
row to  leave  her  home ;  and  now  she  could  be 


quite  at  her  ease  with  Randal,  who  knew.  Hav- 
ing thus  spoken  of  it,  too,  made  the  burden  of  it 
very  much  lighter.  The  thing  itself  was  over 
for  the  present ;  and  it  must  be  a  long  time,  a 
very  long  time,  before  she  would  be  forced  to  re- 
turn to  that  matter.  Perhaps,  some  time  or  oth- 
er, she  might  be  forced  to  return  to  it ;  but  not 
for  such  a  long,  long  time. 

Thus  all  seemed  easy  for  the  moment,  and 
Margaret  thrust  her  foolishness  behind  her,  and 
managed  to  forget.  They  had  two  more  cheer- 
ful days.  They  took  long  walks  into  Glen 
Dochart,  and  went  out  on  the  loch  in  the  even- 
ings ;  and  Eftie  sang,  who  had  a  pretty  voice 
and  had  been  taught ;  whereas  Margaret  had  a 
pretty  voice,  but  had  not  been  taught,  and  was 
fired  with  great  ambition.  And  Aubrey  took 
upon  him  to  make  researches  into  the  crock- 
ery-ware in  the  cottages,  by  way  of  looking  for 
old  china,  of  which,  he  assured  them,  he  often 
"picked  up  "  interesting  "bits,  "at  next  to  no 
price  at  all.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bellingham 
Court.  It  did  not  answer,  however,  in  Perth- 
shire, and  Randal  and  the  two  girls  being  Scotch, 
had  to  interfere  to  rescue  him  from  Janet  Camp- 
bell, at  the  post-office,  who  thought  nothing  less 
than  that  the  man  was  mad,  and  intended  to 
break  her  "pigs,"  which  is  the  genuine  name  of 
crockery  in  Scotland. 

All  these  things  amused  them  mightily,  and 
filled  up  the  days,  which  were  not  invariably 
fine,  but  checkered  by  showers  and  even  storms 
— which  latter  amused  the  party  as  much  as  any- 
thing, since  there  was  a  perpetual  necessity  for 
consultations  of  all  kinds,  and  for  pilgrimages  in 
twos  and  threes  to  the  window,  and  to  the  door, 
to  see  if  it  was  going  to  be  fine.  During  all  this 
time  Mrs.  Sellingham  persistently  labored  to 
control  fate,  and  to  pair  her  young  people  ac- 
cording to  her  previous  determination.  That 
Randal  and.Effie  should  have  taken  to  each  oth- 
er would  have  been  a  perfectly  reasonable  and 
suitable  arrangement,  and  Jean  felt  that  she 
could  meet  her  brother  and  his  wife  with  a 
pleasant  sense  of  triumph,  had  she  been  the 
means  under  Providence  of  arranging  so  very 
suitable  a  match.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  young 
man,  well  educated,  sufficiently  well- born,  with 
a  little  money  and  a  good  profession  —  what 
could  a  girl's  parents  ask  for  more?  But  it  is 
inconceivable  how  blind  such  creatures  are,  how 
little  disposed  to  see  what  is  best  for  them. 
With  all  the  pains  that  she  took  to  prevent  it, 
the  wrong  two  were  always  finding  themselves 
in  each  other's  way. 

And  perhaps  it  helped  this  result  that  Miss 
Leslie,  all  unconsciously,  and  in  the  finest  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  did  everything  she  could  to 
thwart  her  sister,  and  to  throw  the  wrong  per- 
son in  the  way.  It  went  so  to  her  heart  to  see 
Margaret  smiling,  as  she  talked  to  Randal,  that 
she  walked  all  the  way  home  from  the  bridge  by 
herself,  though  it  was  getting  dark,  and  she  was 
nervous  to  leave  the  two  to  themselves.  ' '  They 
will  like  their  own  company  better  than  mine," 
Miss  Leslie  said  to  herself.  And  when  Jean 
asked  sharply  what  had  become  of  Aubrey, 
Grace  quaked,  but  did  not  reply  that  she  had 
seen  him  taking  Effie  down  the  river  in  the 
gleam  of  compunctious  brightness,  after  the  af- 
ternoon's rain. 

"Dear  Jean,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  be 
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anxious.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  back  directly, 
almost  directly." 

"Anxious!"  cried  Mrs-.  Bellingham.  It  was 
hard  upon  so  sensible  a  woman  to  have  to  deal 
with  persons  so  entirely  unreasonable.  Then 
Randal  let  fall  various  intimations  that  he  had  a 
great  fancy  for  seeing  Loch  Katrine  again. 

"The  fishing  here  is  not  so  good  as  I  expect- 
ed," he  said.  "  I  think  I  shall  go  farther  west. 

"I  would  not  do  that  if  I  were  you,"  Mrs. 
Bellingham  said,  with  a  very  serious  face.  "I 
would  not  be  so  long  away  from  your  good  fa- 
ther and  mother.  Of  course  you  will  be  going 
somewhere  to  shoot  after  the  12th.  So  is  Au- 
brey. Ladies  have  not  much  chance  in  com- 
parison with  the  grouse.  And,  do  you  know,  I 
thought  them  very  much  failed,  both  of  them. 
They  are  getting  old  people,  Randal.  I  am  sure 
you  are  a  good  son,  and  would  do  anything  you 
can  to  please  them ;  and  I  could  see  that  your 
good  mother  did  not  like  you  to  come  away  for 
the  fishing,  though  she  would  not  say  anything. 
As  for  Loch  Katrine,  I  don't  think  it  all  likely 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  out." 

Randal  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  this 
meant.  He  smiled  to  himself  to  think  how  mis- 
taken she  was,  and  how  little  it  really  matter- 
ed who  went  or  stayed,  so  far  as  Margaret  was 
concerned ;  but,  after  all,  why  should  he  follow 
Margaret  ?  why  should  he  run  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing himself  hate  Rob  Glen,  and  wonder  at  his 
"luck "more  than  he  did  now?  However,  he 
said  to  himself,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  dan- 
ger of  that.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any 
danger.  What  danger  could  there  be  when 
there  was  a  clear  understanding  that  some  one 
else  was  master  of  the  field  ?  But  still,  he  could 
not  suppose  that  the  moment  of  fate,  the  tragi- 
cal moment  at  which  he  could  be  of  use  to  Mar- 
garet, was  coming  now.  And  why  should  he 
insist  upon  going  where  he  was  not  wanted? 
So  he  yielded  and  sighed,  and  took  his  dismis- 
sal, though  both  the  girls  protested. 

"Oh,  why  will  you  go  and  spoil  the  party?" 
cried  Effie. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  "I  am 
afraid  there  will  not  be  much  more  of  the  party, 
for  yottr  papa  is  going  to  meet  us  in  Glasgow  to 
take  you  home." 

This  threw  a  cloud  over  poor  little  Effie,  who 
went  to  her  own  room  in  tears.  Was  it  over, 
then,  this  beautiful  holiday?  Margaret  said 
good-bye  to  Randal  with  a  cloudy  look  between 
smiles  and  tears. 

"You  will  never  pass  me  by  again  as  if  I  was 
not  good  enough  to  be  spoken  to  ?"  she  said, 
with  a  little  broken  laugh ;  and  he  once  more 
hurriedly  adjured  her  "if  she  should  ever  want 
anything,"  "  if  she  should  want  a  friend  to  stand 
by  her."  Margaret  smiled,  and  gave  him  her 
hand  like  a  young  princess.  "But  how  can  I 
ever  want  anybody,"  she  said,  "when  there  is 
Jean  ?"  which  was  not  so  satisfactory.  He  felt 
more  lonely,  more  dismal,  more  altogether  out 
of  place  than  there  was  any  reason  for,  when, 
finally,  Mrs.  Bellingham  packed  her  little  com- 
forts into  the  carriage,  and  Miss  Grace  entreated 
everybody  to  take  her  place,  and  the  travellers 
rolled  away,  waving  their  hands  to  him  as  he 
stood  at  the  inn  door. 

It  is  always  a  dismal  thing  to  stand  at  the 
door  of  an  inn  and  see  the  greater  part  of  the 


party  who  have  been  rambling,  walking,  talking, 
laughing,  and  crying  together,  drive  away.  Ran- 
dal felt  his  heart  sink  in  his  breast.  To  be  sure, 
Margaret  Leslie  was  nothing  to  him,  except  a 
child  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life.  He  stood 
there  and  fell  a  thinking,  while  the  landlord  nod- 
ded and  winked  to  the  waiter,  and  the  maids 
behind  pitied  the  poor  young  gentleman.  How 
well  he  remembered  the  little  motherless  baby 
in  her  black  ribbons,  whom  his  mother  had  once 
placed  in  his  astonished  arms !  He  had  told 
Margaret  of  it  only  yesterday ;  but  he  did  not 
tell  her  what  Mrs.  Burnside  said.  "It  will  be 
time  enough  for  you  to  marry,  Randal,  when 
she  is  old  enough  to  be  your  wife,"  the  prudent 
mother  had  said.  She  would  never  be  his  wife 
now,  nor  anybody's  who  could  understand  her 
who  was  worthy  of  her.  To  think  of  that  creat- 
ure falling  to  the  lot  of  Rob  Glen !  The  blood 
rushed  to  Randal's  face,  and  he  clenched  his 
hands  unawares ;  then,  coming  to  himself,  seized 
his  fishing-tackle,  which  had  been  of  so  little  use, 
and  hurried  away. 

And  Margaret  was  very  quiet  all  the  day  af- 
ter, leaving  Effie  to  respond  to  Aubrey's  witti- 
cisms from  the  box.  It  had  come  to  be  the 
habit  that  Effie  should  reply.  Mrs.  Bellingham 
was  just  as  comfortably  placed  as  usual,  and  had 
her  eau -de -cologne,  and  her  paper-knife,  and 
plenty  of  shillings  in  her  purse  for  the  Highland 
tolls,  and  everything  as  she  liked  it ;  but  she  was 
not  so  amiable  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  jour- 
ney. For  one  thing,  there  was  not  at  all  a  sat- 
isfactory place  for  luncheon,  and  the  wind  was 
cold,  and  she  had  not  the  kind  of  large  pin  she 
liked  to  fasten  her  shawl. 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  wet  August,"  she 
said.  "  When  August  is  wet,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  out  of  Scotland.  It  is  bad  enough 
anywhere,  but  it  is  abominable  in  the  Highlands. 
There  are  the  same  sort  of  looking  tourists  you 
find  in  Chamouni,  only  poorer,  and  it  is  cold, 
which  it  is  not  in  Switzerland ;  at  least,  it  is  not 
always  cold  in  Switzerland.  Your  papa,  Effie, 
is  to  meet  us  in  Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  and  then 
I  think  we  shall  go  South." 

Nobody  said  anything  against  this  sentence. 
There  are  days  when  the  wind  is  more  keen  than 
usual,  when  the  rain  is  wetter,  and  the  mud  mud- 
dier. This  was  one  of  these  days.  It  came 
down  in  torrents  in  the  middle  of  the  journey ; 
and  before  the  hood  of  the  carriage  could  be  got 
up  a  large  piece  of  Mrs.  Bellingham's  crape  on 
the  side  next  the  wind  had  been  soaked  and 
ruined  forever.  This,  her  sister  thought,  was  her 
own  fault,  in  that  she  had  incautiously  thrown 
aside  her  water-proof;  but  she  herself  held  it  to 
be  Effie's,  who  had  thrown  a  shawl  over  that 
water-proof,  "carefully  concealing  it,"  the  ag- 
grieved lady  said.  To  have  your  crape  ruined 
when  you  have  just  gone  into  mourning  is  a 
grievance  enough  to  upset  any  lady's  temper, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  party  en- 
joyed the  drive  on  this  ill-fated  day. 

After  this  the  pleasure  of  the  expedition  grew 
less  and  less.  Sir  Ludovic,  who  met  the  party 
in  Glasgow,  took  an  opportunity  to  take  Marga- 
ret aside,  and  talked  to  her  with  a  grave  face. 

"  I  hope  you  will  see  how  wrong  you  are,  Mar- 
garet," he  said,  "about  that  lad.  I  have  seen 
him,  and  he  is  as  firm  as  a  rock  because  of  your 
encouragement.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  right  thing 
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for  a  young  girl,  like  you  to  give  such  a  man  en- 
couragement, and  dispose  of  yourself  without  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  your  friends  ?  I  told  him 
I  would  never  give  my  consent;  but  he  as  good 
as  said  he  did  not  care  a  pin  for  my  consent ; 
that  he  had  got  yours,  and  that  was  all  he  want- 
ed. But  there  is  one  thing  I  must  insist  upon, 
Margaret,  and  that  is  that  you  will  hold  no  clan- 
destine intercourse  with  him.  It  would  not  be 
— delicate,  and  it  would  not  be  honorable.  It  is 
only  to  save  you  that  I  don't  tell  Jean.  Jean 
would  be  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind.  I  don't 
know  what  Jean  might  not  do ;  but  unless  you 
will  promise  me  that  there  shall  be  no  corre- 
spondence, it  is  my  duty  to  tell  Jean." 

"I  don't  wish  to  have  any  correspondence," 
said  Margaret,  drooping  her  head,  with  a  burn- 
ing blush.  Oh,  if  they  would  but  let  her  forget 
it  all !  But  this  was  what  they  would  not  do. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  promise  to  that " — 
he  said  ;  and  in  his  pleasure  at  what  seemed  to 
him  his  little  sister's  dutifulness,  Sir  Ludovic 
took  her  hand  into  his  and  gave  a  fatherly  kiss 
on  her  forehead ;  all  which  his  sisters  contem- 
plated with  wondering  eyes. 

"  Dear  Ludovic,  how  kind  you  are  to  darling 
Margaret !"  cried  Miss  Grace,  running  to  him 
and  bestowing  a  kiss  of  her  own  by  way  of 
thanks. 

"  I  see  no  need  for  all  this  kissing," said  Mrs. 
Bellingham  ;  "what  is  the  meaning  of  it?  I 
hope,  Ludovic,  you  are  not  encouraging  Mar- 
garet to  make  you  her  confessor,  and  to  have 
secrets  and  mysteries  from  Grace  and  me,  who 
are  her  natural  guardians  and  her  best  friends  !" 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IT  was  on  a  bright  day  in  the  end  of  August 
that  Margaret  Leslie  arrived  at  the  Grange, 
which  was  her  own  house,  her  mother's  birth- 
place, and  her  future  home.  They  had  been 
rather  more  than  a  month  on  the  way,  and  had 
last  come  from  Mrs.  Bellingham's  house,  which 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bellingham  Court — 
not  the  great  house  of  her  district,  but  very  near 
and  closely  related  to  that  reigning  mansion. 
Mrs.  Bellingham  had  not  been  without  grievances 
in  her  life.  Indeed,  had  one  of  two  events  hap- 
pened which  she  had  every  reason  to  expect 
would  happen,  her  present  position  would  have 
been  different  and  much  more  satisfactory.  Had 
her  husband  lived  only  a  year  longer,  she  would 
have  been  Lady  Bellingham  of  the  Court,  the 
foremost  lady  in  the  county  ;  and  had  she  been 
the  mother  of  a  son,  that  son  would  have  been 
Sir  Somebody,  and  his  mother  would  still  have 
been  —  during  his  inevitably  long  minority  at 
least  —  the  mistress  of  the  great  house.  But 
these  two  natural  events  did  not  happen.  Jean 
was  the  mother  of  neither  son  nor  daughter,  and 
her  husband,  the  eldest  son — old  Sir  Anthony's 
heir — had  cheated  her  effectually  out  of  all  share 
in  the  splendors  of  the  house — which  splendors, 
indeed,  had  been  much  more  attractive  than 
himself — by  dying  most  spitefully  a  year  before 
his  father.  If  it  had  been  a  year  after,  she 
would  not  have  minded  so  much.  But  as  it  was, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  retire  to  the 
Dower  House,  and  to  see  her  next  sister-in-law, 


with  whom  she  had  not  been  on  very  affectionate 
terms,  become  Lady  Bellingham,  and  enter  into 
possession  of  everything.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  this  was  no  slight  trial;  but  Jean,  every 
one  allowed,  had  behaved  like  a  heroine.  In  the 
moment  of  deep  and  real  affliction  which  follow- 
ed old  Sir  Anthony's  death,  she  had  taken  the 
situation  under  review,  and  considered  it  very 
deeply.  The  first  suggestion  naturally  had  been 
that  she  should  return  home,  or  at  least  settle 
in  the  neighborhood  of  her  father's  house.  But 
Jean  reflected  that  her  father  was  not  only  old 
but  poor,  that  his  house  was  very  limited  in  ac- 
commodation, and  that  when  her  present  gloom 
and  crape  were  over,  there  was  neither  amuse- 
ment nor  occupation  to  be  had  at  Eaii's-hall,  such 
as  might  oil  the  wheels  of  life  and  enable  every- 
thing to  go  smoothly.  Fife  was  not  lively,  nor 
was  Earl's-hall  attractive  ;  whereas  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Court,  though  it  would  be  hard 
to  see  another  woman  reigning  there,  there  was 
always  likely  to  be  something  going  on,  and  the 
family  was  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  district, 
not  shabby  and  worn-out  like  the  poor  Leslies. 
Having  come  to  this  decision,  Mrs.  Bellingham 
had  taken  her  measures  accordingly.  She  had 
thrown  off  at  once  the  natural  air  of  grievance 
which  everybody  had  excused  in  her  after  such 
disappointments.  Instead  of  troubling  the  new 
Lady  Bellingham  in  her  arrangements,  she  had 
thrown  herself  heartily  into  the  work,  and  aided 
her  in  every  way  in  her  power.  "  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  not  a  disappointment,"  she  said ; 
"  I  hoped,  of  course — I  don't  deny  it — to  be  mis- 
tress here  myself.  I  have  worked  for  it :  through 
all  Sir  Anthony's  illness,  I  am  sure,  I  never  was 
less  attentive  to  him  because  I  knew  I  should  be 
turned  out  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  his 
sufferings." 

"  No,  I  am  sure  you  never  were,"  said  the  new 
Sir  Anthony,  warmly. 

"And  I  should  have  liked  to  be  my  lady,  I 
don't  deny  it.  If  my  poor  Aubrey  had  lived,  I 
should  have  enjoyed  the  position  quite  as  much 
as  you  I  hope  will  enjoy  it,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  enjoy  it!  think  of  the  responsibility!" 
cried  the  new  Lndy  Bellingham. 

"I  should  not  have  minded  the  responsibility ; 
but  Providence  has  settled  otherwise — you  have 
it,  and  I  have  not.  But  don't  think  I  am  going 
to  be  disagreeable  on  that  account.  I  will  move 
into  the  Dower  House  as  soon  as  you  please,  and 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  help  you  in  settling 
down.  I  know  how  to  struggle  for  my  rights 
when  it  is  necessary,"  Mrs.  Bellingham  had  said, 
not  without  a  warning  glance  at  Sir  Anthony, 
"  but,  thank  Heaven,  I  also  know  how  to  sub- 
mit." 

In  this  spirit  she  had  begun  her  life,  and  with 
the  same  noble  meaning  had  lived  many  years  a 
kind  of  secondary  star  in  the  Bellingham  firma- 
ment, shining  independently,  but  never  in  oppo- 
sition. A  close  connection  with  the  Court  made 
the  Dower  House  important,  and  she  kept  up 
that  connection.  She  was  always  serviceable, 
giving  as  well  as  receiving,  maintaining  her  own 
position,  even  while  she  magnified  it  by  that  of 
the  great  house ;  and,  in  short,  nothing,  all  her 
friends  allowed,  could  be  more  perfect  than  her 
behavior,  which  was  everything  a  sister's  ought 
to  be,  and  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  an 
aunt.  The  Dower  House  was  a  pretty  house, 
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and  Mrs.  Bellingliam's  jointure  was  sufficient  to 
permit  her  a  comfortable  little  carnage,  a  nice 
little  establishment,  with  the  means  of  giving  ex- 
cellent dinners  when  she  chose,  and  enjoying  life 
in  a  dignified  and  most  comfortable  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  dined  very  often  at  the  Court, 
and  had  the  use  of  their  superfluous  luxuries, 
and  a  share  in  everything  that  was  going  on, 
which  increased  at  once  her  comfort  and  her 
consequence.  This  was  the  position  in  which 
she  stood  to  her  relations  and  neighbors.  She 
felt  now  that  she  was  about  to  repay  them  a  hun- 
dred-fold for  all  the  little  advantages  they  had 
thrown  in  her  way  by  providing  for  Aubrey,  who 
was  her  husband's  godson,  and  the  least  success- 
ful member  of  the  family.  Aubrey  was  very  ac- 
complished, very  charming,  very  idle.  He  could 
not  be  got  to  do  anything,  except  make  himself 
agreeable,  and  he  had  never  even  done  that  to 
any  purpose.  When  Mrs.  Belli  ngham  heard  that 
her  father  was  dying,  her  first  thought  was  of 
this.  But  she  was  a  woman  who  could  keep  her 
own  counsel.  She  sent  Aubrey  a  check,  and 
directions  for  his  route :  she  threw  facilities  in 
his  way,  of  which  he  did  not,  perhaps,  quite 
make  the  use  she  expected  ;  but  still  things  had 
mended  in  the  latter  part  of  their  journey,  and 
Margaret  and  he  had  been  very  good  friends 
when  they  parted,  and  all  was  well  in  train  in 
pursuit  of  this  purpose.  Mrs.  Bellingham  car- 
ried tier  young  sister  to  the  Dower  House,  and 
showed  her  the  greatness  of  the  Court.  It  was 
vacant  for  the  moment,  but  its  imposing  size  and 
splendor  filled  Margaret  with  admiration. 

"All  this  would  have  been  mine,  Margaret,  if 
my  poor  dear  Aubrey  had  lived.  You  may  think 
what  a  grief  it  was  to  me  to  lose  him,"  said  Jean, 
with  a  sigh.  "And  that  is  why  I  take  such 
deep  interest  in  Aubrey,  who  was  his  godson, 
you  know.  This  is  Aubrey's  home." 

"Dearest  Jean !  how  much  more  we  ought  to 
think  of  her,  and  try  to  please  her,  darling  Mar- 
garet," said  Miss  Leslie;  "when  we  see  how 
much  she  has  lost." 

And  when  they  had  gone  over  all  the  empty- 
stately  rooms,  and  looked  at  all  the  portraits — 
docile  Margaret  receiving  the  tale  of  family  gran- 
deur with  unquestioning  assent — and  had  made 
acquaintance  with  the  lesser  world  of  the  Dower 
House,  its  paddock,  its  gardens,  its  conservatory, 
all  the  little  comforts  and  elegancies  which  were 
so  dear  to  the  sisters,  it  was  time  to  set  out  for 
the  Grange,  that  Margaret  might  see  her  own 
house.  It  had  been  settled  that  Mrs.  Bellingham 
and  Miss  Leslie  should  go  there  with  her  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  to  see  what  changes  would 
require  to  be  made,  to  fit  it  for  occupation — and 
that  they  were  to  remain  with  her  there  as  long 
as  the  fine  weather  lasted,  going  back  to  the 
Dower  House  for  winter  and  Christmas.  The 
Grange  lay  in  another  county,  and  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house  of  the  Bellingham's,  with 
which  it  communicated  only  by  a  very  circuitous 
route.  In  old  days,  when  the  ladies  would  have 
been  obliged  to  post,  it  would  have  taken  days 
instead  of  hours  to  get  to  it,  and  yet  it  would 
have  proved  a  nearer  way.  They  had  to  go  to 
the  nearest  town  and  then  take  a  train  going 
north,  in  order  to  find  at  the  junction  a  train 
going  south,  in  which  they  could  proceed  to  the 
end  of  their  journey.  And  what  between  the 
changes,  and  the  waiting  here  and  there,  this 


journey  occupied  most  part  of  the  day.  It  wtis 
dark  when  they  drove  from  the  little  town  where 
the  railway  ended,  through  a  succession  of  dim 
roads  and  lanes  and  under  overshadowing  trees 
that  made  the  twilight  dimness  greater,  to  the 
Grange :  which  presented  no  recognizable  feat- 
ure, but  was  merely  a  large  shadow  in  the  gloom 
surrounded  by  shadows  less  solid — ghosts  of  wav- 
ing trees  and  high  hedge-rows.  There  was  a 
woman  visible  at  the  little  lodge,  who  came  out 
and  opened  the  gate  and  courtesied  to  the  stran- 
gers, leaving  her  cottage  door  open  and  showing 
a  cheerful  glow  of  fire-light,  and  a  tiny  little  girl 
of  three  or  four  years  old,  standing  against  the 
light  and  gazing  at  the  carriage ;  but  this  was  the 
only  gleam  of  cheerfulness  that  dwelt  in  Marga- 
ret's mind.  The  child's  face  was  scarcely  visible, 
but  its  little  sturdy  figure  against  the  fire-light, 
with  two  small  feet  well  apart,  and  the  most  won- 
dering curiosity  in  its  entire  pose,  made  the  for- 
lorn little  mistress  of  the  place  smile  as  she  went 
through  those  gates  which  led  to  her  home.  After 
this  there  was  a  long  avenue  to  drive  through, 
with  great  trees  overshadowing  the  carriage,  and 
tossing  their  branches  about  in  the  night  wind. 
It  had  been  a  very  hot  day,  and  the  breeze  which 
had  sprung  up  was  very  grateful,  but  the  moaning 
it  made  in  the  branches  was  very  melancholy,  and 
affected  poor  Margaret's  imagination.  "How 
the  wind  soughs,"  she  said,  with  full  use  of  the 
dreary  guttural.  She  was  sitting  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  cab  as  it  jolted  along  amidst  all  those 
waving  shadows,  and  Margaret  felt  very  sad,  she 
did  not  know  why.  She  had  been  curious  about 
her  sister's  house,  and  interested,  and  had  liked 
the  novelty  and  perpetual  change ;  but  she  did 
not  feel  any  curiosity,  nothing  but  sadness,  in 
coming  to  this  place,  which  was  her  own,  though 
there  was  nobody  here  to  welcome  her.  How 
the  wind  soughed !  no  other  word  could  express 
so  well  the  wild  moan  and  wailing,  which  is  an 
exaggeration  by  nature  of  the  sound  which  the 
French  call  tears  in  the  voice.  It  went  to  Mar- 
garet's heart :  the  tears  came  into  her  voice,  too, 
and  filled  her  eyes  in  the  darkness.  All  was 
melancholy  in  this  home-coming  to  nothing  but 
darkness  and  the  unknown  —  the  wind  tossing 
about  the  branches  and  complaining  to  the  night, 
the  sound  of  water  somewhere,  complaining  too, 
with  a  feeble  tinkle — the  sky  invisible,  except  in 
a  speck  here  and  there,  just  light  enough  to  show 
how  the  branches  were  tossing  overhead.  The 
young  traveller  drooped  her  head  in  her  corner, 
and  felt  her  courage  and  her  heart  fail. 

"Margaret,"  said  Jean's  voice  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, from  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  "you 
must  learn  to  remember  now  that  you  are  not  a 
Scotch  country  girl  in  Fife,  but  an  English  young 
lady  with  a  character  to  keep  up — a  landed  pro- 
prietor. Don't  talk  that  vulgar  Scotch.  If  yon 
use  such  language  here  nobody  will  understand 
you ;  and  they  will  think  you  a  girl  without  any 
education,  which  would  be  most  painful  for  all 
your  relatives,  and  a  slur  upon  poor  papa's  mem- 
ory. Therefore  remember,  no  Scotch." 

This  altogether  completed  Margaret's  down- 
fall. The  gloom,  the  sobbing  wind,  the  contrast 
between  this  home-coming  and  all  that  is  ordi- 
narily implied  in  the  word,  were  enough  in  them- 
selves to  overwhelm  so  young  a  creature,  still  so 
short  a  way  removed  from  the  first  grief  of  her 
life ;  but  the  reproof  was  of  a  kind  which  made 
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the  contrast  still  more  poignant.  Nothing  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  his  favorite  child  had  been 
so  tender  or  so  characteristic  as  Sir  Ludovic's 
soft,  laughing  animadversions  upon  that  very 
point — "My  little  Peggy,  you  must  not  be  so 
Scotch!"  How  often  had  he  said  it,  his  face 
lighted  up  with  tenderest  laughter,  his' reproof 
more  sweet  than  other  people's  praise.  But  how 
different  it  sounded  when  Jean  said  it !  Some- 
thing came  climbing  into  Margaret's  throat  and 
choked  her.  When  the  carriage  stopped  with  a 
jar  and  a  crash,  as  it  did  at  that  moment  at  the 
scarcely  discernible  door,  she  could  not  wait  for 
its  opening,  or  till  the  coachman  should  scramble 
from  his  perch,  but  flung  the  carriage  door  open, 
and  jumped  out,  eager  for  movement  of  any 
kind ;  her  forehead  throbbing  with  pain  over  her 
eyebrows,  the  sob  in  her  throat,  and  a  sudden 
gush  of  salt-water,  hot  and  bitter,  blinding  her 
eyes.  What  could  be  more  unlucky  than  to 
alight  thus  before  the  closed  door  and  not  be  able 
to  see  it  for  tears  ?  It  opened,  however,  while 
Margaret  began  to  help  Steward,  who  had  groped 
her  way  from  the  box,  to  get  out  the  innumerable 
small  articles  with  which  the  cab  was  crowded. 
The  country  girl,  who  appeared  at  the  door  with 
a  candle  protected  by  a  long  glass  shade  in  her 
hand,  did  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the 
slim  creature  not  so  big  as  herself,  with  the  arm- 
ful of  cloaks  and  shawls,  was  her  mistress.  She 
addressed  herself  to  the  ladies  in  the  carriage,  as 
was  natural. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,"  she  said,  making  a 
courtesy,  "Miss  Parker  have  gone  to  bed  with  a 
bad  headache ;  but  please  there's  tea  in  the  par- 
lor, and  all  your  rooms  is  ready. " 

Margaret,  however,  scarcely  saw  the  dark 
wainscoted  room  into  which  she  followed  her 
sisters,  hearing  their  voices  and  exclamations  as 
in  a  dream.  It  only  seemed  to  Margaret  to  look 
very  dark,  very  cold,  with  its  gleams  of  reflec- 
tions. Her  little  white-panelled  room  at  home 
was  far  more  cheerful  than  this  dark  place.  She 
heard  them  say  it  was  lovely !  perfect !  in  such 
good  keeping!  without  paying  any  attention. 
It  was  not  in  keeping  with  Margaret.  In  all 
her  life  she  had  never  felt  such  a  poor  little  mel- 
ancholy stranger,  such  a  desolate  childish  atom 
in  an  unknown  world,  as  during  this  first  hour 
in  the  house  which  belonged  to  her,  the  place 
where  she  was  absolute  mistress. 

Finding  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  made  of 
her,  that  she  would  neither  eat  the  plentiful  fare 
on  the  table,  nor  admire  the  china  in  the  great 
open  cupboards,  nor  make  herself  amiable  in  any 
way,  Mrs.  Bellingham  gave  her  a  cup  of  warm 
tea  and  sent  her  to  bed ;  where  Steward,  with  a 
little  pity,  deferring  her  mistress's  unpacking, 
benevolently  followed  to  help  her  to  undress. 
They  had  put  her  into  a  large,  low,  many-lat- 
ticed room,  with  that  mixture  in  it  of  venerable 
mansion  and  homely  cottage  which  is  the  dream 
of  such  rural  houses ;  but  in  the  darkness  made 
visible  by  two  poor  candles,  even  that  was  little 
•  more  cheerful  than  the  dark  parlor  with  its  wain- 
scot. At  Earl's-hall,  even  in  August,  there  might 
have  been  a  little  friendly  fire  to  make  a  stranger 
at  home;  but  in  "the  South — !"  How  many 
a  pang  of  cold  have  we  all  supported  in  much 
warmer  latitudes  than  England,  for  very  shanje 
because  of  "the  South!" 

Naturally,  however,  Margaret  could  not  sleep, 


though  she  was  glad  to  be  alone.  She  kept  her 
candle  lighted,  to  bear  her  company  with  some- 
thing of  a  child's  dread  of  the  darkness,  and  lay 
thinking  with  eyes  preternaturally  awake,  now 
that  the  tears  had  been  all  wept  out.  She  thought 
of  everything  —  of  Earl's-hall,  and  the  rhythm 
of  the  pines  which  were  not  like  that  rainy  mel- 
ancholy sough,  and  of  those  moments  in  the 
wood  when  she  had  gone  out  with  her  eyes  just 
so  hot  with  tears  unshed,  and  just  such  a  fiery 
throbbing  of  pain  in  her  forehead,  and  choking 
in  her  throat.  And  oh,  how  kind  he  had  been ! 
he  had  not  thought  of  himself,  but  only  of  com- 
forting her.  How  he  had  drawn  her  to  him, 
made  her  lean  upon  him,  taken  off  the  weight  of 
her  sorrow.  How  hard-hearted  she  had  been  to 
poor  Rob,  never  thinking  of  him  all  these  days, 
glad  to  escape  from  the  thought  of  him.  And 
he  had  been  so  kind!  A  great  compunction 
came  into  her  mind.  How  much  he  had  been 
mingled  in  the  twist  of  her  life  at  that  time  which 
of  all  other  times  had  been  the  most  momentous 
in  it!  and  how  was  it  possible  that  when  that 
crisis  was  over  her  very  fancy  should  have  so 
fled  from  him,  her  thoughts  thrust  him  away  ? 
Poor  Rob !  and  lie  had  been  so  kind !  Margaret 
begged  his  pardon  in  her  heart  with  great  self- 
reproach,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  make  him 
any  amends.  She  had  no  desire  to  call  him 
back  to  her,  to  see  him  again,  to  write  to  him. 
Oh  no !  she  drew  her  breath  hard,  with  a  sudden 
panic:  why  should  she  write  to  him?  It  was 
not  necessary.  She  could  not  write  at  all  a  nice 
letter  such  as  would  be  a  pleasure  to  any  one. 
But  the  thought  seemed  to  catch  her  very  breath, 
her  heart  began  to  thump  again,  and  her  brow  to 
burn  and  throb. 

"Are  you  asleep,  dear  Margaret  ?"  said  Grace, 
coming  in.  "I  just  ran  up-stairs  for  a  moment 
to  see.  Dearest  Jean  is  going  over  the  rooms, 
to  see  what  sort  of  rooms  they  are — not  that  we 
can  see  very  much  at  night ;  and,  of  course,  dar- 
ling Margaret,  I  should  like  much  better,  and  so 
would  dear  Jean,  to  wait  till  you  were  with  us 
yourself;  and  if  you  would  like  me  to  stay  with 
you.  I  would  much  rather  stay.  I  shouldn't  at 
all  mind  giving  it  up.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  it 
is  the  dearest  old  place,  so  old-fashioned!  and 
such  china,  and  old- armor  in  the  hall! — real 
armor,  just  as  delightful  as  what  you  see  in  War- 
dour  Street.  Dear  Jean  is  so  pleased.  Now  do 
go  to  sleep,  darling  Margaret,  go  to  sleep.  The 
wainscot  parlor  is  the  dearest  old  room,  just  like 
a  picture.  I  am  to  go  out  and  join  dear  Jean 
on  the  stairs  when  I  hear  her  coming  up.  She 
is  talking  to  Steward  about  unpacking,  for  dear 
Jean  is  very  particular  about  her  unpacking. 
Are  you  asleep,  darling? — not  yet?  but  you 
must  really  go  to  sleep,  and  be  quite  fresh  for 
to-morrow.  That  is  right,  shut  your  eyes,  and 
I  will  shade  the  candle ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  night-light ;  I  think  I  must  try 
to  get  you  a  night-light.  There  is  dear  Jean 
coming  up  the  stairs.  She  enjoys  anything  like 
this.  That  is  her  voice  coming  up.  You  can 
always  hear  dear  Jean's  voice,  walking  about  a 
house.  At  the  Dower  House,  when  I  am  in  my 
room,  I  always  hear  her  at  night  starting  to  see 
that  all  the  doors  and  windows  are  safe.  She 
begins  with  the  scullery  and  goes  everywhere. 
Dear  Jean  is  energetic  to  a  fault.  She  does  not 
mind  what  trouble  she  takes.  Now  you  are 
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asleep,  darling  Margaret,  quite  fast :  hush  — 
hush!"  said  Miss  Grace,  patting  her  shoulder 
softly.  It  was  not  a  very  sensible  proceeding, 
but  it  soothed  Margaret.  She  turned  round  her 
cheek,  still  wet  with  tears,  with  a  soft  laugh, 
which  was  half  derision  and  half  pleasure. 

"I  am  fast  asleep ;  now  run,  Grace,  run,  or 
Jean  will  scold  you." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  that  I  am  afraid!  but  really, 
really  if  you  are  going  to  sleep,  and  don't  want 
me  to  stay — I  will  stay  in  a  moment  if  you 
would  like  it,  darling  Margaret ;  but  perhaps  I 
should  only  keep  you  from  sleeping,  and  dear 
Jean — " 

"Where  has  she  run  to  now?"  they  could 
hear  Jean's  voice  saying  at  a  distance,  and  Miss 
Grace  gave  her  young  sister  a  hasty  kiss  and 
hurried  away.  Margaret  lay  still  and  listened 
for  a  long  time  while  Jean's  voice  perambulated 
the  house,  going  everywhere.  It  gave  a  new 
sort  of  brisk  activity  to  the  dark  and  cold  place. 
Up  and  down  and  about  the  passages  went  the 
high-pitched  tones,  commenting  on  everything. 
It  was  seldom  that  Margaret  could  make  out 
what  they  said.  But  the  sound  made  a  cheer 
and  comfort,  a  sense  of  society  and  protection. 
By -and -by  she  got  drowsy  with  those  cheerful 
echoes  in  her  ears,  and  dropped  at  last  into  the 
deep  sleep  of  youth,  with  a  sense  of  this  peaceful 
patrolling  all  about  her,  the  darkness  lighted  by 
gleams  of  the  candles  they  carried,  and  by  Jean's 
voice. 

And  in  the  morning  what  a  flood  of  sunshine 
filled  the  room !  lavish,  extravagant  sunshine 
pouring  in,  as  if  it  had  nothing  else  to  do ; 
which  indeed  was  pretty  nearly  the  case,  as  all 
the  harvest  was  housed  about  the  Grange,  and 
there  was  not  much,  except  light  matters  of  fruit, 
for  that  magnificent  sun  to  do,  nothing  but  to 
ripen  the  peaches  on  the  walls  and  the  apples  on 
the  trees,  and  wake  for  a  joke,  with  a  blaze  and 
illumination  which  might  have  done  for  a  king, 
a  little  bit  of  a  slim  girl  in  the  low-roofed  cham- 
ber with  its  many  windows.  Margaret  woke  all 
in  a  moment,  as  you  wake  with  a  start  when 
some  one  stands  and  looks  at  you  fixedly,  pene- 
trating the  strongest  bond  of  drowsiness.  She 
sprang  up,  her  mind  already  full  of  excitement 
as  she  recollected  where  she.  was :  in  the  Grange, 
in  her  own  house !  a  curious  thrill  of  pleasure, 
and  wonder,  and  eager  curiosity  came  over  her. 
She  got  up  and  dressed  hastily  in  her  eagerness 
to  see  her  surroundings. 

From  her  windows  she  looked  out  upon  noth- 
ing but  trees,  a  walled  garden  on  one  side,  a  lit- 
tle park  on  the  other,  a  glimpse  of  a  small  stream 
with  a  little  wooden  bridge  over  it,  and  trees,  and 
more  trees  as  far  as  the  eye  could  go.  Her  eye 
went  as  far  as  eye  could  go  in  that  unconscious 
appeal  for  something  to  rest  upon  which  is  in- 
stinctively made  by  all  who  are  accustomed  to 
hills ;  but  there  was  no  blue  line  upon  the  hori- 
zon, no  undulation  to  relieve  her.  The  only  in- 
equality was  in  the  trees,  which  were  some  lower 
and  some  more  lofty — in  tufts  of  rich  foliage  ev- 
erywhere, shading  the  landscape  like  a  delicate 
drawing.  Though  it  would  not  be  September 
till  next  day,  yet  there  were  already  traces  here 
and  there  that  autumn  had  tinted  the  woods 
with  that  "fiery  finger."  It  was  nothing  more 
than  a  touch ;  but  it  brightened  the  picture. 
How  different  from  the  parched  elms  and  oaks 


all  bare  with  the  wind,  and  the  dark  unchanging 
firs  in  the  Earl's-hall  woods ! 

The  house  was  still  asleep  when  she  stole  down- 
stairs, half  afraid  of  herself,  down  the  oak  stair- 
case, with  its  heavy  balustrade.  She  was  the 
only  thing  waking  in  the  silent  house,  which  still 
was  so  -full  of  living,  waking  sunshine.  She 
seemed  to  herself  to  be  the  last  survivor — the 
only  inhabitant.  Timorously  she  stole  down, 
finding  shutters  at  all  the  windows,  bolts  at  all 
the  doors.  At  Earl's-hall  who  ever  dreamed  of 
a  bolt  or  a  bar !  The  door  was  "  snecked  "  when 
John  thought  of  it,  but  often  enough  was  left  on 
the  latch,  so  that  any  one  might  have  come  in; 
but  very  different  were  the  precautions  here. 
She  stole  about  on  tiptoe,  peeping  here  and 
there,  feeling  herself  an  intruder,  totally  unable 
to  believe  that  all  this  was  hers ;  and  very  much 
frightened  by  the  noise  she  made,  undid  the 
heavy  fastenings  and  opened  the  great  door, 
which  creaked  and  clanged  as  if  calling  for  help 
against  some  invader. 

The  dew  was  still  sparkling  on  the  flowers 
when  she  issued  forth  into  the  fresh  air  of  the 
morning,  doubly  refreshed  with  last  night's  show- 
ers. The  birds  were  singing,  nations  and  tribes 
of  them,  in  every  tree.  They  made  such  a  din 
round  her  as  she  stepped  out  that  she  could 
scarcely  hear  herself  thinking.  Instinctively 
Margaret  ran  down  to  the  little  brook,  which 
she  called  (to  herself)  the  burn.  And  there, 
looking  back,  she  stood  entranced  with  a  novel 
delight.  She  had  never  before  seen  anything 
like  it.  A  great  old  rambling  simple-minded 
English  house,  of  old  brick  with  a  bloom  on  it, 
and  touches  of  lichen,  golden  and  gray  :  covered 
with  verdure,  nothing  new  or  petty ;  the  very 
honeysuckles  grown  into  huge  trees,  forests  of 
the  simplest  white  clematis,  the  traveller's  joy, 
with  its  wild  wreaths  and  sweet  clusters  of  flow- 
ers, roses  in  their  second  bloom  mounting  up  to 
the  old  chimneys,  which  had  retreated  into  great 
bushes  of  ivy ;  and  everywhere  through  a  hun- 
dred folds  and  wreaths  of  green  —  everywhere 
the  mellow  redness  of  the  old  house  itself  peep- 
ing through.  Margaret  clasped  her  hands  in  de- 
light. The  landscape  was  nothing  but  trees, 
and  had  little  interest  for  her;  but  the  house! 
It  was  itself  like  a  great  flower,  all  warm  and 
strong.  And  this  was  hers !  She  could  not  be- 
lieve it.  She  stood  rapt,  and  gazed  at  the  per- 
fect place — a  mass  of  flowers  and  leafage,  and 
bloomy  old  walls.  It  was  a  poem  in  homely  red 
and  brown,  an  autumnal  sonnet.  And  this  was 
hers !  She  could  not  believe  it — it  was  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  true. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AFTER  this  there  ensued  a  moment  of  great 
quiet  and  pleasant  domestic  life.  Miss  Parker, 
who  was  the  house-keeper,  was  a  very  legitimate 
member  of  the  class  which  nobody  had  then 
thought  of  calling  Lady-help,  but  which  flourish- 
ed in  the  shadow  and  protection  of  a  family  as 
Poor  Relation.  She  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Mar- 
garet's mother,  who,  having  no  money  and  no 
talents  of  any  serviceable  sort,  had  been  kindly 
provided  for  in  this  very  natural  domestic  office ; 
and  the  good  woman  took  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  Margaret,  and  would  not  have  at  all  dis- 
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liked  to  inspire  her  with  rebellion,  and  persuade 
her  to  make  a  stand  for  "  her  own  place "  in 
her  own  house.  That  the  other  family,  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  house,  should  be  regnant  at  the 
Grange,  making  Margaret  appear  like  the  daugh- 
ter rather  than  the  mistress,  oifended  her  in  ev- 
ery point ;  but  as  she  was  not  a  wicked  woman, 
and  Margaret  not  a  rebellious  girl,  these  little  in- 
tentions of  malice  came  to  nothing,  and  Jean 
commenced  an  unquestioned  and  on  the  whole 
beneficent  sway  with  little  resistance.  As  for 
Margaret  herself,  the  novelty  of  everything  filled 
her  life  with  fresh  springs  of  enjoyment,  and  gave 
her  a  genuine  new  beginning,  not  counter  to  the 
natural,  nor  in  any  way  antagonistic,  but  yet  gen- 
uinely novel,  fresh,  and  unconnected  with  any 
painful  or  disturbing  recollection. 

The  soft  unlikeness  of  the  leafy  English  land- 
scape round,  to  all  she  had  been  used  to,  was 
not  more  marked  than  the  other  differences  of 
her  life.  When  she  went  along  the  rural  road 
the  little  girls  courtesied  to  her,  and  so  did  the 
women  at  the  cottage-doors ;  they  stood  obse- 
quious in  their  own  houses,  when  she  went  to  see 
them,  as  if  she  had  been  the  Queen  ;  not  like  the 
cottagers  about  Earl's -hall,  to  whom  she  was 
only  Miss  Margaret,  who  courtesied  to  nobody, 
and  who  were  more  likely  to  offer  the  little  girl 
"a  piece"  or  a  "drink  of  milk"  than  to  take 
the  surreptitious  shillings  which  Margaret  at  the 
Grange  was  so  delighted  to  find  herself  able  to 
give.  "  But  they  will  be  affronted  !"  she  said,  in 
horror,  when  this  liberality  was  first  suggested  to 
her;  such  a  difference  was  there  between  Fife 
and  "the  South."  Then,  within  reach,  there 
lay  a  beautiful  little  church,  in  which  there  were 
monuments  and  memorial  marbles  without  num- 
ber to  the  Sedleys,  the  family  of  her  mother,  the 
owners  of  the  Grange,  and  where  an  anxious 
new  incumbent  had  established  daily  service,  to 
which  he  was  very  anxious  the  Leslies  at  the 
Grange  should  come  by  way  of  setting  a  good 
example.  To  this  admirable  man,  who  thought 
that  within  the  four  seas  there  was  no  salvation 
except  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  Margaret 
unguardedly  avowed,  knowing  no  harm  in  it, 
that  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  was  not  very  familiar  with  the  pray- 
er-book. Oh,  what  daggers  Jean  looked  at  her, 
poor  Margaret  not  knowing  why !  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham  made  haste  to  explain. 

"My  father  was  old-fashioned,  Mr.  St.  John, 
and  never  would  give  up  the  old  kirk.  I  think 
he  thought  it  was  right  to  go,  to  countenance 
the  common  people.  I  always  say  it  is  a  dis- 
grace, that  it  is  they  who  have  the  parish  church- 
es in  Scotland,  just  the  set  of  people  who  are  dis- 
senters here ;  but  I  assure  you  all  the  gentry  go 
to  the  English  Church." 

Mr.  St.  John,  though  he  was  a  little  appalled 
by  that  generalization,  and  did  not  like  to  learn 
that  "the  common  people"  were  dissenters,  or 
that  any  church  but  the  Anglican  could  be  call- 
ed "old,"  yet  nevertheless  was  not  so  shocked 
as  he  might  have  been,  thinking,  good  man,  that 
the  common  people  in  Fife  probably  spoke  Gae- 
lic, and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  they  had 
their  service  separate  from  the  gentry.  He  be- 
gan itnmediately  to  talk  to  Margaret  about  the 
beauty  and  pathos  of  Celtic  music,  which  bewil- 
dered her  extremely,  for  naturally  Margaret  Les- 
lie, who  had  scarcely  ever  been  out  of  the  East 


Neuk  till  her  father's  death,  had  never  heard  a 
word  of  Gaelic  in  her  life. 

And  now  at  last  Bell's  fondest  desires  were 
carried  out.  The  little  town  which  was  near, 
and  which  the  lessening  limits  of  this  history  for- 
bid us  to  touch  upon,  was  a  cathedral  town  full 
of  music  and  with  many  educational  advantages ; 
for  there  were  numerous  schools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  masters  came  from  town  to  supply  the 
demand  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Margaret 
began  to  play  upon  the  "piany,"  as  Bell  had  al- 
ways longed  to  have  her  do,  and  to  speak  French. 
We  cannot  assert  that  she  made  very  much 
progress  in  the  former  accomplishment  with  her 
untrained  fingers  and  brief  patience ;  but  she 
had  a  pretty  voice  and  learned  to  sing,  which  is 
perhaps  a  rarer  gift,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  she  abused  this  privilege  and  went  about  the 
house  and  the  garden,  and  even  the  park,  singing 
at  the  top  of  her  voice,  till  her  sisters  were  pro- 
voked into  expostulation.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
teaching  you,"  Jean  cried,  "when  you  go  sing- 
ing, singing — skirling  they  would  call  it  in  Fife — 
straining  all  your  high  notes  ?  When  I  was  a 
girl  like  you,  I  was  never  allowed  to  open  my 
mouth  except  for  practising,  and  when  there  was 
an  occasion  for  it.  It  is  all  gone  now,  but  I  as- 
sure you  when  I  was  twenty  I  was  considered  to 
have  a  very  pretty  voice.  I  wish  yours  may  ever 
be  as  good.  It  will  not  be  so  long  if  you  go 
straining  it  in  this  way.  Do  you  think  the  birds 
want  to  hear  you  singing?"  cried  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham,  with  scorn. 

"Oh,  dearest  Jean!  but  dear  Margaret  has 
much  more  of  a  voice  than  we  ever  had.  We 
used  to  sing  duets — " 

"Yes,  Grace  had  a  little  chirp  of  a  second — 
just  what  you  will  come  to,  Margaret,"  said  Mrs. 
Bellingham,  "  if  you  go  on  as  you  are  doing, 
straining  all  your  high  tones." 

As  for  the  French,  they  found  fault  with  her 
pronunciation,  which  was  natural  enough ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  not  so  natural  that  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham should  find  fault  with  the  irreproachable  ac- 
cent of  Monsieur  Dubois,  a  Parisian,  pur  sang, 
who  had  taught  princesses  in  his  day.  "No, 
Margaret,  my  dear ;  you  may  go  on  with  him, 
for  any  kind  of  French  is  better  than  none,  when 
you  are  so  far  behind  with  your  education.  But 
I  am  sure  he  is  taking  all  these  good  people  in 
with  his  fine  certificates  and  testimonials.  His 
French  cannot  be  good,ybr  /  dorit  understand  a 
word  he  says!"  Thus  the  autumn  went  on  :  the 
trees  about  the  Grange  got  aglow,  and  began  to 
blaze  with  glorious  colors,  and  Margaret  with  her 
crape  getting  shabby  (crape  gets  shabby  so  soon, 
heaven  be  praised !)  ran  about  the  house,  the  park, 
the  country  roads,  and  the  village,  scolded,  pet- 
ted, taken  care  of,  watched  over,  teased  and  wor- 
ried, and  made  much  of,  as  she  had  never  been 
before.  She  had  been  the  child  at  EaiTs-hall, 
whose  innocent  faults  everybody  had  smiled  at, 
whose  innocent  virtues  had  met  the  same  fate, 
who  was  indeed  the  spring  of  everybody's  happi- 
ness, the  most  cherished,  the  most  beloved — but 
yet,  so  to  speak,  of  no  importance  at  all.  Here 
it  was  different ;  here  everything  hinged  on  Mar- 
garet. Jean,  though  she  was  a  despot,  insisted 
loudly  on  the  fact  that  she  was  but  a  despot-re- 
gent, and  Margaret's  name  was  put  to  everything, 
and  Margaret's  supremacy  upheld,  though  Mar- 
garet herself  was  scolded. 
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What  difference  it  might  have  made  in  this 
state  of  affairs,  had  little  Margaret,  Sir  Ludovie's 
orphan  child,  been  dependent  upon  her  sisters, 
as,  but  for  that  mother  of  hers  of  whom  Marga- 
ret knew  nothing,  she  well  might  have  been,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say.  They  would  have 
done  her  "  every  justice ;"  they  would  have  taught 
her  to  sing  and  scolded  her  for  singing;  they 
would  have  called  in  Monsieur  Dubois,  and  then 
declared  his  French  could  not  be  good ;  all  these 
things  would  have  happened  all  the  same,  and 
they  would  have  meddled  with  and  dictated  to, 
and  teased,  and  tried,  their  little  sister.  But 
whether  the  process  would  have  been  as  bearable 
as  it  was  under  the  present  circumstances,  who 
can  tell?  The  dependent  might  have  felt  that 
insupportable  which  tempted  the  heiress  into 
laughter,  and  disclosed  a  fund  of  mirth  within 
which  she  did  not  know  she  possessed. 

One  tiling,  however,  Jean  would  not  have  done 
had  Margaret  been  penniless,  which  she  did  for 
Margaret  as  the  young  lady  of  the  Grange.  She 
certainly  would  not  have  invited  Aubrey,  after 
his  return  from  Scotland,  to  come  and  see  the 
new  horse  that  had  been  bought  for  Margaret, 
and  to  superintend  her  instructions  in  that  kind. 
The  girl  had  ridden  at  home,  cantering  about  the 
country,  all  unattended,  on  a  gray  pony,  in  a  gray 
garment,  which  bore  but  a  faint  resemblance  to 
the  pretty  habit  in  which  she  was  now  clothed ; 
but  she  had  never  mounted  anything  like  the 
prancing  steed  which  was  now  to  be  called  hers. 
The  sisters  were  a  great  deal  too  careful  of  her 
to  allow  this  fiery  steed  to  be  mounted  until  after 
Margaret  and  the  horse  had  received  all  kinds  of 
preparation  for  the  conjunction ;  but  when  the 
ladies  came  out  to  superintend  the  start,  and 
watched  while  Aubrey,  newly  arrived,  put  the 
slim  light  creature  upon  her  horse,  Jean  and 
Grace  felt  a  movement  of  pride  in  her,  which 
made  the  more  emotional  sister  cry,  and  swelled 
Mrs.  Bellingham's  bosom  with  triumph.  ' '  Take 
care  of  her,"  she  said  to  her  nephew  with  a  mean- 
ing glance,  "  for  you  will  not  find  many  like  her." 

"I  will  take  care,"  said  Aubrey,  returning  the 
look.  This  Mrs.  Bellingham  would  not  have 
done  had  Margaret  been  only  her  little  sister 
without  any  fortune,  instead  of  the  young  lady 
of  the  Grange. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  ride,  and  it  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  her  former  exercises  of  the  kind 
that  it  became  one  of  those  points  in  Margaret's 
life  which  tell  like  milestones  when  one  looks 
back.  She  did  not  talk  very  much  after  the  first 
delighted  outbreak  of  pleasure ;  but  in  her  heart 
went  back  to  the  stage  of  the  gray  pony,  and 
with  a  startled  sense  of  the  change  in  everything 
round  her,  contemplated  herself.  What  change 
had  passed  upon  her  ?  Was  it  only  that  she  was 
a  little  taller,  a  little  older,  transplanted  into  new 
surroundings,  separated  altogether  by  death  and 
distance  from  the  group  of  old  people  who  had 
been  all  her  world  ?  Not  altogether  that :  there 
were  other  changes  too  important  to  be  fully 
fathomed  during  a  ride  through  the  green  lanes, 
and  under  the  falling  leaves.  She  rode  along, 
hearing  vaguely  what  Aubrey  said  to  her,  mak- 
ing only  what  response  was  necessary,  wondering 
over  this  being  who  was,  yet  was  not,  herself. 
She  had  forgotten  all  about  herself  so  far  as  that 
was  possible  in  the  novelty  of  this  new  chapter  of 
her  career.  She  had  lived  only  from  day  to  day, 


from  moment  to  moment,  not  asking  herself  what 
she  was  doing,  how  she  was  changing ;  and  lo 
she  was  changed.  She  found  it  out  all  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  bewildered  and  turned  her  head,  and 
made  her  so  giddy,  that  her  companion  thought 
she  had  taken  a  panic  and  was  going  to  fall.  He 
started  and  put  out  his  hand  to  hold  her. 

"Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  Margaret  said;  "it  is 
over  now ;  it  was  all  so  strange." 

"What  was  strange?  You  are  ill,  you  are 
giddy,  you  have  got  nervous." 

"  Yes,  I  am  giddy ;  but  neither  ill  nor  nervous. 
I  am  giddy  to  think — oh,  how  strange  it  is  !  Do 
you  remember,  Mr.  Aubrey,  when  we  were  in  the 
Highlands  in  August  ?" 

"  Nearly  three  months  ago.  Indeed,  I  remem- 
ber very  well.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  I  should 
forget?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  suppose  it  was  much  to  you," 
said  Margaret,  with  an  abstraction  of  tone  which 
prevented  him,  though  very  willing,  from  accept- 
ing this  as  provocative  of  something  like  flirta- 
tion. "It  was  myself  that  I  was  thinking  of, 
and  it  made  me  giddy.  Since  that  time  I  am 
quite  different.  Since  then  I  have  grown  up." 

"I  don't  see  very  much  difference,"  said  Au- 
brey, contemplating  her  with  those  pleased  looks 
of  unspoken  admiration  which  he  knew  did  not 
in  general  afford  an  ungrateful  mode  of  homage. 

"Oh !  perhaps  I  have  not  grown  much  taller ; 
but  this  is  more  than  tallness.  Do  you  remem- 
ber Earl's-hall,  Mr.  Aubrey  ?  It  is  not  really,  is 
it,  so  very  far  away  ?" 

' '  I  should  not  say  so — about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours'  journey,  if  the  railway  went  straight,  with- 
out that  horrid  interval  of  the  Firth." 

"  Oh,  that  was  not  what  I  was  meaning !" 
said  Margaret,  turning  her  head  away  a  little 
coldly.  And  though  he  went  on  talking,  she  did 
not  pay  much  attention.  She  came  home  with 
dreamy  eyes,  and  suffered  him  to  lift  her  off  her 
horse,  and  went  straight  up  to  her  room,  leaving 
him.  They  had  not  ridden  quite  so  far  as  they 
intended,  and  the  ladies  had  not  got  home  from 
their  drive. 

As  Margaret  went  up-stairs,  carrying  her  train 
over  her  arm,  she  met  Miss  Parker,  her  poor  re- 
lation, on  the  stairs,  who  gave  a  jump  at  the  sight 
of  her,  and  uttered  a  cry. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  thought  you  were  a  ghost !" 
she  said.  \ 

"  Why  should  I  be  a  ghost  ?  I  don't  feel  like 
a  ghost.  Come  in  and  tell  me,"  said  Margaret, 
opening  the  door  of  her  room.  Miss  Parker  had 
palpitations,  and  this  was  quite  enough  to  bring 
one  of  them  on. 

"  I  never  thought  you  were  like  your  poor 
mamma  before,"  cried  the  house-keeper  in  her 
agitation,  "  not  a  bit  like.  You  are  just  like  the 
Leslies,  not  her  features  at  all ;  but  in  that  habit,  • 
and  in  the  very  same  hat  and  feathers !"  Mar- 
garet took  oft' "her  hat  at  these  words,  and  Miss 
Parker  breathed  a  little  more  freely.  "Ah, 
that  is  better,  that  is  not  so  startling.  You  were 
as  like  her,  as  like  her — " 

"  Why  should  not  I  be  like  her?  Poor  mam- 
ma, it  is  hard  upon  her  having  nothing  but  me 
to  leave  in  the  world,  that  I  should  be  so  unkind 
as  not  to  be  like  her,"  said  Margaret,  musing, 
half  thinking  through  the  midst  of  this  conver- 
sation how  strange  it  was  that  Earl's-hall  should 
seem  so  very  far  away. 
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"I  remember  her  as  well  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day," said  Miss  Parker,  "coming  up  that  very 
stair  after  her  last  ride  with — oh,  I  should  not 
speak  of  him  to  you !  It  was  before  she  had  ever 
seen  Sir  Ludovic,  your  papa." 

"Her  last  ride  with — whom?"  Margaret's 
cheeks  grew  crimson.  Somehow  it  seemed  to 
be  half  herself  about  whom  she  was  hearing — 
herself  in  her  mother.  , 

"Oh,  my  dear!  I  don't  know  if  I  ought  to 
tell  you  all  that  story.  They  were  a  sort  of 
cousins,  as  I  was  to  them  both.  He  had  no 
money,  poor  fellow  ;  but  otherwise  so  suitable  ! 
just  of  an  age,  brought  up  much  the  same — and 
she  was  an  heiress,  if  he  had  nothing.  They 
tried  to  put  it  into  her  head  that  lie  was  not  good 
enough  for  her.  And  then  they  put  it  into  his 
head  (they  succeeded  there)  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  owe  his  living  to  his  wife.  So  he  would 
go  away,  let  her  say  what  she  pleased.  Oh,  I 
remember  that  night  when  they  took  their  last 
ride  together.  She  came  up-stairs  and  met  me 
in  her  riding-habit,  in  just  such  a  hat  and  feath- 
ers, and  her  face  pale  with  thinking,  like  yours, 
my  dear.  She  changed  color,  too,  like  you  (ah, 
there  it  goes!),  all  in  a  moment  changing  from 
white  to  red." 

"And  what  happened,"  cried  Margaret, 
breathless. 

"Well,  my  dear,  nothing  more  than  this  hap- 
pened—  He  went  away.  He  went  to  India 
with  his  regiment  ;4he  thought  he  might  get  on 
there,  perhaps,  and  get  his  promotion,  and  come 
back  for  her  (she  was  not  of  age  then).  But  he 
never  came  back,  poor  fellow — he  died  in  less 
than  a  year. " 

"And  she — she?"  Margaret  became  breath- 
less with  anxiety  and  interest.  She  had  not 
known  her  mother  had  any  story ;  and  how 
strange  it  was — half  as  if  it  might  be  herself! 

"  She  felt  it  very  much,  my  dear.  She  put  on 
mourning  for  him — indeed,  she  had  to  do  that, 
for  he  was  her  cousin.  Memorial  windows  were 
just  coming  into  fashion,  and  she  put  up  a  win- 
dow to  his  memory  in  the  church.  Well,  then  ! 
after  a  while,  she  went  to  Scotland,  and  met  with 
Sir  Ludovic.  He  was  not  young,  but  he  was  a 
most  striking-looking  gentleman — and — well,  I 
need  not  tell  you  any  more.  You  know,  as  well 
as  I  can  tell  you,  that  he  was  your  papa." 

"Poor  papa!"  said  Margaret,  her  eyes  filling, 
though  she  had  said  "  poor  mamma"  a  moment 
before.  "  Did  she  care  for  him  at  all  ?" 

"Oh,  my  dear!  she  was  in  love  with  him,  a 
great  deal  more  in  love  with  him  than  she  ever 
was  with  poor  Edward.  She  would  have  him. 
Of  course  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  that  he  was 
poor,  too,  and  living  so  far  away,  and  a  Scotch- 
man, which  is  almost  like  a  foreigner,  and  quan- 
tities of  poor  relations.  She  must  have  liked 
him  more  than  she  did  poor  Edward,  for  she 
would  not  listen,  not  for  a  moment ;  even  when 
it  was  said  that  he  was  old,  she  cried,  '  What  do 
I  care  ?'  Oh,  you  must  not  think  there  was  any 
doubt  on  that  point.  She  was  very  fond  of  your 
papa.  That  is  poor  Edward's  picture  in  the  cor- 
ner," said  Miss  Parker,  crying  a  little,  "  he  never 
had  eyes  for  any  one  when  she  was  there  ;  but 
he  was  my  cousin  too." 

Margaret  got  up  tremulously,  and  went  to 
look  at  the  portrait.  It  was  a  feeble  little  water- 
color  :  a  young  man  in  a  coat  which  had  once 


been  intended  to  be  red,  but  which  had  become 
the  palest  of  pink.  When  she  looked  at  his  in- 
significant good-looking  features,  she  could  not 
but  remember  her  father's  with  a  glow  of  pride. 
But  Miss  Parker  was  crying  softly  in  the  corner 
of  the  sofa.  Why  does  it  always  happen  that 
people  are  at  cross- purposes  in  loving?  Miss 
Parker  would  have  been  very  happy  with  Ed- 
ward :  why  was  it  not  she  but  the  other  whom 
the  young  soldier  loved  ?  It  made  Margaret  sad 
to  think  of  it.  And  then  all  at  once  there  came 
into  her  mind,  like  a  pebble  cast  into  tranquil 
water,  Rob  Glen.  Something  in  the  features  of 
poor  Edward,  who  had  died  in  the  jungle,  re- 
called Rob  to  her  mind.  Her  heart  began  to 
beat.  Perhaps,  no  doubt,  there  was  some  one 
who  would  be  very  happy  to  have  Rob,  who  would 
think  him  the  noblest  man  in  existence.  And 
Margaret  gave  a  little  shiver.  Suddenly  it  came 
to  her  mind  with  overpowering  force  that,  not- 
withstanding all  these  changes,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  herself,  notwithstanding  the 
Grange  and  all  its  novel  life,  she,  this  new  Mar- 
garet, who  was  so  different  from  the  old  Marga- 
ret, was  bound  to  Rob  Glen.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  never  understood  the  position  be- 
fore. Miss  Parker  had  gone  away  crying,  poor, 
sentimental,  middle-aged  lady!  and  Margaret 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  when  she  had  left  it,  with 
dismay  in  her  heart,  and  gazed  at  Edward's  wa- 
ter-color with  blank  discomfiture.  There  seemed 
to  rise  before  her  the  little  parlor  in  the  farm — 
every  detail  of  its  homely  aspect ;  the  red  and 
blue  cloth  on  the  table,  the  uncomfortable  scratch- 
ing of  the  pen  with  which  she  wrote  her  prom- 
ise, the  bit  of  paper  smoothed  out  by  Mrs.  Glen's 
hand,  the  little  common  earthenware  ink-bottle. 

She  had  not  been  aware  before  that  she  re- 
membered all  these  things ;  but  now  they  start- 
ed to  the  light,  as  if  they  were  things  of  impor- 
tance, all  visible  before  her,  remade.  How  was 
it  possible  that  she  could  have  put  them  all  away 
out  of  her  memory  so  long  ?  She  had  thought 
of  him  now  and  then,  chiefly  with  compunctions, 
feeling  herself  ungrateful  to  him  who  had  been 
so  kind.  But  it  was  not  with  any  compunction 
now  that  she  remembered  him,  but  with  sudden 
alarm  and  sense  of  an  incongruity  beyond  all 
words.  Supposing  Edward  had  not  died,  but 
had  come  back  from  the  jungle  after  her  moth- 
er had  met  Sir  Ludovic,  what  would  she  have 
thought?  how  would  she  have  felt?  would  she 
have  welcomed  him  or  fled  from  him  ?  But  then 
I — have  never  seen — any  one,  Margaret  said  to 
herself.  She  blushed,  though  she  was  alone. 
There  was  nothing  in  that — her  color  was  al- 
ways coming  and  going — and  even  this  momen- 
tary change  of  sentiment  relieved  her  a  little. 
The  horror  was  to  have  remembered,  all  of  a 
sudden,  in  this  calm  and  quiet — Rob  Glen. 

When  such  a  sudden  revelation  as  this  occurs, 
it  is  astonishing  how  heaven  and  earth  concur 
to  keep  the  impression  up.  Next  evening  their 
dinner  was  more  lively  than  usual.  To  keep 
Aubrey  company  over  his  wine,  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham  had  invited  Mr.  St.  John,  the  young  rector 
(though  they  were  in  such  deep  mourning,  your 
parish  clergyman  is  never  out  of  place,  he  is  not 
company),  to  dine  with  them ;  and  there  was  a 
little  more  care  than  usual  about  the  flowers  on 
the  table  (since  the  garden-flowers  were  exhaust- 
ed, Jean  had  restricted  the  article  of  flowers), 
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and  a  more  elaborate  meal  than  was  ever  put 
upon  the  table  for  the  three  ladies.  Mr.  St. 
John  was  High-Church,  and  had  been  supposed 
to  incline  toward  celibacy  for  the  clergy,  but  of 
late  his  principles  had  been  wavering.  The  elder 
ladies  at  the  Grange  had  given  him  no  rest  on 
the  subject ;  they  had  declared  the  idea  to  be 
Popish,  infidelistic,  heathen.  Not  marry  ?  Grace 
in  particular  had  almost  wept  over  this  strange 
theory.  What  was  to  become  of  a  parish  with- 
out a  lady  to  look  after  it ;  and  by  this  time  Mr. 
St.  John  had  been  considerably  moved  by  one 
of  two  things,  either  by  the  arguments  of  Mrs. 
Bellingham  and  Miss  Leslie,  or  by  the  consider- 
ation that  the  Grange  was  very  near  the  recto- 
ry ;  that  it  was  a  very  nice  little  property,  the 
largest  house  in  the  parish,  its  inhabitants  the 
most  important  family  ;  and  that  its  heiress  was 
eighteen,  and  very  pretty,  though  brought  up  a 
Presbyterian,  and  probably,  therefore,  quite  un- 
regenerate,  and  as  good  as  un  baptized.  He  sat 
opposite  Margaret  at  the  table,  while  Aubrey 
Bellingham  sat  by  her,  and  the  young  priest  felt 
an  unchristian  warmth  of  enmity  arise  in  his 
bosom  toward  the  stranger.  But  this  put  him 
on  his  mettle,  and  the  talk  was  very  lively  and 
sometimes  amusing ;  it  made  Margaret  forget 
the  fright  of  recollection  that  had  seized  her. 
The  two  young  men  remained  but  a  very  short 
time  in  the  dining-room  after  the  ladies  had  left, 
and  Mr.  St.  John  had  just  managed  to  get  pos- 
session of  a  seat  beside  Margaret  and  to  resume 
the  question  of  the  Celtic  music,  which  he  had 
so  skilfully  hit  upon  at  one  of  their  earlier  meet- 
ings, as  a  subject  sure  to  interest  her,  when  an  in- 
cident occurred  that  threw  back  all  her  thoughts 
vividly  into  their  former  channel. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  the  invariably  pathetic 
character  of  their  music  reflects  the  leading  ten- 
dency of  the  race  ?"  Mr.  St.  John  had  just  said  ; 
and  she  was  actually  making  what  she  felt  to  be 
a  very  foolish  answer. 

"I  have  heard  the  pipes  playing,"  she  was 
saying,  "  but  not  often  ;  and  except  reels,  I  don't 
know  any —  Did  you  call  me,  Jean  ?" 

"  Here  is  a  parcel  for  you,  a  large  parcel  by 
the  railway,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham.  "Yes,  real- 
ly; it  is  not  for  me,  as  I  thought,  but  for  you, 
Margaret.  What  can  it  be,  I  wonder?  It  has 
got  Edinburgh  on  the  ticket,  and  a  great  many 
other  marks.  Bland,  will  you  please  undo  it 
carefully,  and  take  away  all  the  brown  paper 
and  wrappings.  I  dare  say  it  is  a  present,  Mar- 
garet ;  it  looks  to  me  like  a  present.  I  should 
say  it  was  a  picture;  perhaps  something  Ludovic 
may  have  sent  you  from  Earl's-hall.  Was  there 
any  picture  you  were  fond  of  that  can  have  been 
sent  to  you  from  Earl's-hall  ?" 

"  Dearest  Margaret,  it  will  be  one  of  the  por- 
traits. How  kind  of  dear  Ludovic  to  think  of 
you.  Surely  you  have  a  right  to  it,"  said  Miss 
Leslie ;  and  even  the  young  men  drew  near  with 
the  lively  curiosity  which  such  an  arrival  always 
creates.  The  very  name  of  picture  made  Mar- 
garet tremble ;  she  approached  the  large  white 
square  which  Bland — Jean's  most  respectable 
servant  —  had  carefully  freed  from  the  rough 
sheets  of  card-board  and  brown  paper  in  which  it 
had  been  so  carefully  packed,  with  the  thrill  of 
a  presentiment.  Miss  Leslie's  fingers  quivered 
with  impatience  to  cut  the  last  string,  to  unfold 
the  last  enclosure,  but  a  heroic  sense  of  duty  to 


Margaret  kept  her  back.  It  was  Margaret's  par- 
cel :  she  it  was  who  had  the  right  to  disclose  the 
secret,  to  have  the  first  exquisite  flutter  of  dis- 
covery. Grace  knew  the  value  of  these  little 
sensations  against  the  gray  background  of  mo- 
notonous life.  But  it  seemed  to  Margaret  that 
she  knew  what  it  was,  even  although  she  had  no 
recollection  for  the  moment  what  it  could  be. 
She  unfolded  the  last  cover  with  a  trembling 
hand. 

Ah !  It  was  Earl's-hall,  the  old  house,  exact- 
ly as  it  had  been  that  sunshiny  morning  before 
any  trouble  came — when  little  Margaret,  think- 
ing no  evil,  went  skimming  over  the  furrows  of 
the  potatoes,  running  up  and  down  as  light  as 
air,  hovering  about  the  artist  whose  work  seem- 
ed to  her  so  divine.  What  an  ocean  of  time 
and  change  had  swept  over  her  since  then !  She 
gave  a  tremulous  cry  full  of  wonder  and  anguish, 
as  she  saw  at  a  glance  what  it  was.  They  all 
gathered  round  her,  looking  over  her  shoulder. 
There  it  stood,  with  the  sun  shining  full  upon  it, 
the  old  gray  house :  the  big  ivy  leaves  giving  out 
gleams  of  reflection,  the  light  blazing  upon  Bell's 
white  apron — for  Bell,  too,  was  there :  he  had 
forgotten  nothing.  Margaret's  heart  gave  a  beat 
so  wild  that  the  little  group  round  her  must  have 
heard  it,  she  thought. 

"Earl's-hall!"  said  both  the  ladies  together. 
"And,  dear  me,  Margaret,  where  has  this  come 
from?"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham ;  "Ludovic  had 
no  picture  like  this.  It  is  beautifully  mounted, 
and  quite  fresh  and  new ;  it  must  be  just  fin- 
ished. It  is  very  pretty.  There  is  the  terrace 
in  the  tower,  you  can  just  make  it  out — and 
there  are  the  windows  of  the  long  room ;  and 
there,  I  declare,  is  my  room,  just  a  corner  of  it, 
and  somebody  sitting  at  the  door — why,  it  is 
something  like  Bell!  Who  can  have  sent  you 
such  a  beautiful  present,  Margaret  ?  Who  can 
it  be  from  ?" 

Margaret  gained  a  little  time  while  her  sister 
spoke;  but  she  was  almost  too  much  agitated  to 
be  able  to  say  anything,  and  she  did  not  know 
what  to  say. 

"It  was  a  friend,"  she  said,  with  trembling 
lips.  "It  was  done — before —  It  was  not  fin- 
ished." And  then,  taking  courage  from  desper- 
ation, she  added,  "May  I  take  it  up-stairs?" 

What  so  natural  as  that  she  should  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  sudden  sight  of  her  old  home? 
Grace  rushed  to  her  with  open  arms.  "Let  me 
carry  it  for  you ;  let  me  go  with  you,  darling 
Margaret, "she  said.  But  the  girl  fled  from  her, 
almost  pushing  her  away  in  the  nervous  impa- 
tience of  agitation.  Even  Jean  was  moved.  She 
called  back  her  sister  imperatively,  yet  with  a 
softened  voice. 

"Let  her  alone;  let  her  carry  it  herself. 
Come  here,  Grace,  and  let  the  child  alone,"  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham.  ' '  The  sight  of  the  old  place 
has  been  too  much  for  her,  coming  so  suddenly 
— and  not  much  wonder.  After  all,  it  is  but 
four  months.  But  I  should  like  to  know  who 
did  it,  and  who  sent  it,"  she  added.  That  was 
the  thought  that  was  foremost  with  Aubrey  too. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THIS  incident  completed  the  painful  process 
which  was  going  on  in  Margaret's  mind.  The 
little  visionary  link  of  kindness,  tenderness,  grat- 
itude, which  had  existed  between  herself  and 
Rob  Glen  had  been  really  broken  by  the  shock 
administered  to  her  on  the  evening  when  she 
pledged  herself  to  him  forever ;  but  she  had  nev- 
er attempted  to  realize  her  feelings,  or  inquire 
into  them — rather  had  been  glad  to  forget  them, 
to  push  away  from  her  and  postpone  all  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  which  all  at  once  had  be- 
come so  painful,  so  full  of  difficulty  and  confu- 
sion. She  had  avoided  even  the  idea  of  any 
communication  with  him.  When  Ludovic  spoke 
to  her  of  correspondence,  it  had  seemed  impos- 
sible that  the  pledge  he  asked  for  could  be  nec- 
essary, or  that  there  should  be  any  question  of 
correspondence.  She  had  never  thought  of  it, 
never  meant  it.  There  was  her  promise  against 
her  which  sometime  or  other  must  be  redeemed. 
There  was  the  fact  that  Rob  had  parted  from 
her  like  a  lover,  a  thing  which  it  now  made  her 
blush  hotly  to  recollect,  but  which  then  had 
seemed  part  of  the  confused  strangeness  of  every- 
thing— a  proof  of  his  "kindness,"  that  kindness 
for  which  she  had  never  been  so  grateful  as  she 
ought  to  have  been.  These  were  appalling  cer- 
tainties which  overshadowed  her  life ;  but  then, 
nothing  could  come  of  them  for  a  long  time,  that 
was  certain ;  three  immense  lifetimes  of  years 
stood  between  her  and  anything  that  could  be 
done  to  her  in  consequence. 

And  how  familiar  we  all  become  with  the 
Damocles  sword  of  an  impending,  but  uncertain 
event !  — Margaret  had  been  able  to  escape  for  a 
long  time,  and  had  put  all  thought  of  it  aside. 
But  her  mother's  story  had  recalled  one  aspect 
of  her  own,  and  here  was  another,  bursting  upon 
her  distinct  and  vivid,  which  could  not  be  pushed 
aside,  which  must  be  faced,  and  even  explained. 
Heaven  help  her!  She  carried  away  the  big 
drawing  in  her  arms,  her  heart  thumping  against 
the  card-board  wildly  with  suffocating  force,  her 
head  throbbing,  her  mind  in  the  most  violent 
commotion.  Had  there  been  nothing  else,  no 
doubt  the  sudden  recalling  of  all  her  thoughts 
to  her  old  home,  without  any  warning,  in  a 
moment,  must  have  had  a  certain  effect  upon 
her.  Even  Jean  had  fully  acknowledged  this. 
It  was  natural  that  she  should  feel  it.  But 
something  much  more  agitating,  something  more 
even  than  the  bewildering  thought  of  all  that 
had  happened  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  stay 
at  Eaii's-hall,  came  upon  her  with  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  picture.  Recollections  rushed 
upon  her  like  a  torrent,  recollections  even  more 
confusing,  more  painful  than  these.  The  draw- 
ing itself  was  a  memorial  of  the  time  when  there 
was  no  trouble  at  all  involved,  when  Rob,  newly 
discovered,  was  a  curiosity  and  delight  to  the 
young  creature  in  quest  of  something  new,  to 
whom  he  was  a  godsend ;  and  this  it  was  which 
suddenly  came  before  her  now. 

There  is  no  such  anguish  of  retrospection  as 
that  with  which  the  very  young  look  back  upon 
moments  in  which  they  feel  they  have  made 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  given  their  fellow- 
creatures  an  inferior,  inadequate  representation 
of  them.  This  it  was  which  overwhelmed  Mar- 
garet now.  She  had  acquired  a  little  knowl- 


edge, if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  conversation 
of  Mrs.  Bellingham,  which  had  modified  her  in- 
nocence. She  had  heard  of  girls  who  "flung 
themselves  at  the  heads"  of  men.  She  had 
heard  of  those  who  gave  too  much  "encourage- 
ment," who  "led  on"  reluctant  wooers.  This 
talk  had  passed  lightly  enough  over  her  head, 
always  full  of  dreams ;  but  yet  it  had  left  a  de- 
posit as  so  much  light  talk  does. 

When  first  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  picture,  this 
was  the  thought  that  rushed  upon  her.  Almost 
before  the  ready  tear  had  formed  which  came  at 
the  sight  of  Eaifs-hall,  before  the  quick  pang  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  all  which  the  old  house  rep- 
resented to  her,  before  the  sense  of  fatal  bondage 
and  entanglement  which  was  her  special  burden, 
had  time  to  make  itself  felt — came,  with  a  flood 
of  agony  and  shame,  a  realization  of  herself  as 
she  had  been  when  Rob  Glen  had  seated  him- 
self at  the  end  of  the  potato  field  to  make  this 
drawing. 

Other  things  that  had  happened  to  her  had 
not  involved  any  fault  of  hers ;  she  did  not  even 
feel  that  she  was  seriously  to  blame  for  the  forg- 
ing of  the  chain  that  bound  her — but  this,  this 
had  been  her  own  doing.  She  it  was  who  had 
wooed  him  to  Earl's  -  hall ;  she  had  asked  him 
to  come,  and  to  come  again ;  she  had  persuaded 
him  to  a  hundred  things  he  never  would  have 
thought  of  by  himself.  But  for  her  he  would 
not  have  returned  day  by  day,  getting  more  and 
more  familiar.  When  she  rushed  about  every- 
where for  the  things  he  wanted,  when  she  ad- 
mired everything  he  did  with  such  passionate 
enthusiasm,  when  she  could  hang  over  his  shoul- 
der watching  every  line  he  drew,  what  had  she 
been  doing?  "Flinging  herself  at  his  head," 
"leading  him  on,"  "encouraging  him,"  oh,  and 
more  than  encouraging  him !  as  Ludovic  had 
said.  This  was  worse  even  than  the  bondage  in 
which  it  had  resulted.  Her  face  was  covered 
with  burning  blushes ;  her  soul  overflowed  with 
shame. 

Oh,  how  well  she  recollected  the  ridiculous 
ardor  with  which  she  had  taken  up  her  old  play- 
fellow ;  the  sense  of  some  new  delightful  event 
which  had  come  into  her  life  when  she  met  him, 
and  discovered  his  sketches,  and  appropriated 
him,  as  it  were,  to  her  own  amusement  and  pleas- 
ure !  What  a  change  he  had  made  in  the  child- 
ish monotony  and  quiet !  She  remembered  how 
she  had  brought  him  to  the  house,  how  she  had 
coaxed  her  father  for  him,  how  she  had  fluttered 
about  him  as  he  sat  there  beginning  his  draw- 
ing. If  he  said  he  wanted  anything,  how  she 
flew  to  get  it.  How  she  watched  every  line  over 
his  shoulder ;  how  she  praised  him  with  all  sim- 
ple sincerity.  (Margaret  still  thought  the  pict- 
ure beautiful,  more  beautiful  than  anything  she 
had  ever  seen.)  She  seemed  to  see  herself,  oh, 
so  over-eager,  over-bold,  unmaidenly !  Was  it 
wonderful  that  he  should  think  her  ready  to  do 
everything  he  asked  her — ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  to  separate  herself  from  all  belonging 
to  her  for  his  sake  ? 

There  is  always  a  certain  consolation,  a  cer- 
tain power  which  upholds  and  supports,  in  the 
consciousness  of  suffering  for  something  which 
is  not  one's  own  fault.  To  have  been  the  victim 
of  some  wonderful  combination  of  circumstances, 
to  have  been  caught  in  some  snare,  which  all 
your  skill  was  not  able  to  elude,  that  is  far  from 
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being  the  worst  that  can  befall  any  one.  But 
to  see  in  your  conduct  the  germ  of  all  your  suf- 
ferings, to  perceive  how  you  have  yourself  led 
lightly  up,  dancing  and  singing,  to  the  precipice 
over  which  you  are  about  to  be  pitched — this  is 
the  most  appalling  ordeal  of  all.  Margaret  grew 
hot  all  over,  with  a  blush  that  tingled  to  her  fin- 
ger points,  and  seemed  to  scorch  her  from  head 
to  foot.  Whose  fault  was  it,  all  the  self-betrayal 
that  followed,  the  horrible  bond  that  bound  her 
soul,  and  which  she  did  not  even  venture  to 
think  of;  whose  fault  was  it  but  her  own? 

"Margaret,  dear  Margaret,  dearest  Jean  has 
sent  me  to  ask,  are  you  not  coming  down-stairs 
again?  We  all  feel  for  you,  darling — and  oh, 
do  you  think  it  is  nothing  to  us?  Dear  Jean 
puts  great  force  upon  herself,  she  has  such  a 
strong  will,  and  commands  it;  but  we  all  feel 
the  same.  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  picture  it  is! 
What  a  dear,  dear  old  house !  How  it  brings 
back  our  youth,  and  dearest,  dearest  papa!" 

Miss  Leslie  put  her  nose  to  the  picture  as  if 
she  would  have  kissed  it.  She  felt  in  the  depths 
of  her  artless  soul  that  this  was  her  duty  to  old 
Sir  Ludovic,  of  whom  poor  Grace  had  known 
little  enough  for  twenty  years  before.  The  tear 
came  quite  easily,  which  she  dried  with  her  white 
handkerchief,  pressing  it  to  her  eyes.  Not  for 
anything  in  the  world  would  she  have  failed  of 
this  duty  to  her  dearest  papa.  Jean  thought 
chiefly  of  crape,  and  was  content  with  that  way 
of  expressing  her  sentiments  ;  but  within  the 
first  year,  within,  indeed,  the  first  six  months, 
to  mention  her  father  without  the  tear  he  had 
a  right  to,  would  have  been  to  Grace  a  cruel 
dereliction  from  natural  duty.  After  a  twelve- 
month, when  the  family  put  off  crape,  it  would 
no  doubt  cease  to  be  necessary — though  always, 
she  felt,  a  right  thing — to  pay  that  tribute  of 
tears. 

Margaret  stood  by,  and  looked  on  with  a 
dreary  helplessness.  She  had  no  tears  for  her 
father,  no  room  for  him  even  in  her  overladen 
and  guilty  soul.  And  this  she  felt  acutely,  with 
a  pang  the  more,  feeling  as  if  all  love  had  died 
out  of  her  heart,  and  nothing  but  darkness  and 
confusion,  and  ingratitude  and  insensibility,  was 
in  her  and  about  her.  She  took  up  the  picture 
with  a  slight  shudder,  as  she  touched  it,  and  put 
it  away  in  the  corner  where  hung  the  faded  por- 
trait of  her  mother's  young  lover. 

This  touch  of  contact  with  the  story  of  one 
who  had  gone  before  her,  whom  somehow — she 
scarcely  knew  how — she  could  not  help  identify- 
ing with  herself,  gave  her  a  little  fanciful  conso- 
lation. Margaret  did  not  long,  as  so  many  girls 
have  done,  to  have  a  mother  to  flee  to,  and  in 
whom  to  confide  all  her  troubles ;  but  it  seemed 
to  her,  in  some  confused  way,  that  it  must  have 
been  but  a  previous  chapter  in  her  own  life,  which 
had  passed  under  this  same  roof,  in  this  same 
house,  twenty  years  ago.  She  seemed  almost 
dimly  to  recollect  it,  as  she  recollected  (but  far 
more  vividly)  that  time  of  folly  in  which  she  had 
"encouraged"  and  "  led  on"  Rob  Glen. 

It  was  better  for  her  to  obey  Jean's  call,  to  go 
down-stairs  and  try  to  forget  it  all,  for  a  mo- 
ment, than  to  stay  here  and  drive  herself  wild, 
wondering  what  he  might  do  next,  and  what,  oh 
what!  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  do. 
Grace,  who  was  a  little  disappointed  not  to  find 
her  dissolved  in  tears,  recommended  that  she 


should  bathe  her  eyes,  and  brought  her  some 
water,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  obliterate 
the  traces  of  weeping  which  did  not  exist.  She 
tucked  Margaret's  hand  under  her  arm,  and  pat- 
ted it  and  held  it  fast. 

"  My  poor  darling !"  she  said,  cooing  over  the 
unresponsive  girl.  Jean,  too,  who  was  not  given 
to  much  exhibition  of  feeling,  received  her,  when 
she  came  back,  with  something  like  tenderness. 

"Put  a  chair  for  Margaret  by  the  fire,  Au- 
brey," she  said,  "the  child  will  be  cold  coming 
through  all  those  passages ;  that  is  the  worst  of 
an  old  house,  there  are  so  many  passages,  and  a 
draught  in  every  one  of  them.  I  would  not  say 
a  word  against  old  houses,  which  are  of  course 
all  the  fashion,  and  very  picturesque,  and  all  that ; 
but  I  must  say  I  think  you  suffer  from  draughts. 
And  what  good  is  the  fireplace  in  the  hall  ?  the 
heat  all  goes  up  that  big  chimney.  It  does  not 
come  into  the  house  at  all.  I  would  like  hot- 
water  pipes,  but  they  are  a  great  expense,  and 
of  course  you  would  all  tell  me  they  were  out  of 
keeping.  So  is  gas  out  of  keeping.  Oh,  you 
need  not  cry  out;  I  don't  mean  in  the  drawing- 
room,  of  course,  which  is  a  thing  only  done  in 
Scotland,  and  quite  out  of  the  question ;  but  to 
wander  about  those  passages  in  the  dark,  and 
never  to  stir  a  step  without  a  candle  in  your 
hand !  I  think  it  a  great  trouble,  I  must  allow." 

"  Your  ancestral  home,  Miss  Leslie,"  said  Mr. 
St.  John,  who  had  secured  a  place  in  front  of 
the  fire,  "must  be  a  true  mediaeval  monument. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  domestic  architect- 
ure. And  so  I  am  sure  you  must  be,  familiar 
with  two  such  houses — " 

"People  who  possess  old  houses  seldom  care 
for  them,"  said  Aubrey,  taking  up  a  position  on 
the  other  side.  "You  know  what  my  aunt  says 
about  gas  and  hot-water  pipes.  Tell  me, "he 
said,  half  whispering,  stooping  over  her,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  clergyman,  "what  I 
must  call  you.  I  must  reserve  the  endearing 
title  of  aunt  for  the  family  circle,  but  I  can't  say 
Miss  Leslie,  you  know,  for  you  are  not  Miss 
Leslie ;  and  Margaret,  tout  court,  would  be  a 
presumption." 

"Everybody  calls  me  Margaret,"  she  said. 

"That  man  did  at  Killin.  I  felt  disposed  to 
pitch  him  into  the  loch  when  I  heard  him ;  but 
probably, "said  Aubrey,  laughing,  "there  might 
have  been  two  words  to  that,  don't  you  think  ? 
Perhaps,  if  it  had  come  to  a  struggle,  it  would 
have  been  I  who  was  most  likely  to  taste  the 
waters  of  the  loch. " 

"Oh,  Randal  is  very  good-natured,"  said  Mar- 
garet, making  an  effort  to  recover  herself,  "and 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  known  what  you 
meant  if  you  had  spoken,  about  a  loch.  I  never 
saw  this  house  till  just  a  little  while  ngo,"  she 
added  to  Mr.  St.  John,  anxious  to  be  civil.  "I 
never  was  out  of  Fife." 

"And  the  Northern  architecture  is  different 
from  ours ;  more  rude,  is  it  not  ?  I  have  heard 
that  people  often  get  confused,  and  attach  an 
earlier  date  to  a  building  than  it  really  has  any 
right  to." 

"It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  the  man  at  Killin 
was  good-natured,"  said  Aubrey,  on  the  other 
side;  "of  course,  you  think  /would  not  have 
given  him  much  trouble.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
everybody  showed  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
confidence  in  that  man  at  Killin.  He  pretended 
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to  be  fishing,  but  he  never  fished.  I  suspect  his 
fishing  related  to — who  shall  we  say — your  little 
cousin  ?  Nay,  I  am  making  a  mistake  again ;  I 
always  forget  that  you  belong  to  the  previous 
generation — your  niece." 

"Effie!"  cried  Margaret,  completely  roused, 
so  great  was  her  surprise.  "Oh!  but  it  was 
always — it  was  never — Effie — "  Here  she  made 
a  pause,  bewildered,  and  caught  Mr.  St.  John's 
eye.  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  cried,  with  a 
sudden  blush;  "I — don't  know  about  architect- 
ure. I  have  not  had — very  much  education,"  she 
answered,  looking  piteously  at  her  sisters  for  aid. 

"Oh,  dearest  Jean!  I  think  I  must  really  go 
and  tell  Mr.  St.  John — " 

"Hold  your  tongue!"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
holding  her  sister  fast  by  her  dress;  "let  the 
child  make  it  out  for  herself.  Do  you  think 
they  mind  about  her  education  ?  Who  cares  for 
education?  Men  always  like  a  girl  to  know 
nothing.  Just  keep  out  of  the  way  and  stop 
meddling." 

This  aside  was  inaudible  to  the  group  round 
the  fire ;  though  Mr.  St.  John's  admirable  enun- 
ciation made  all  he  said  quite  distinct  to  them, 
and  Mrs.  Bellingham's  sharp  ears  were  very  con- 
scious of  Aubrey's  whispering — which  was  ill- 
bred,  but  of  no  effect — on  the  other  side  of  Mar- 
garet's chair. 

Mr.  St.  John  gave  a  little  langh  of  respectful 
derision  and  flattery. 

"  In  the  present  age  of  learned  ladies  it  is 
quite  a  relief  to  hear  such  a  statement,"  he  said, 
"  though  I  should  not  like  to  trust  in  your 
want  of  education.  But  this  country  is  very 
rich  architecturally,  and  I  should  be  delighted 
to  offer  my  humble  services  as  cicerone.  I 
should  like  to  convert  you  to  the  pure  English 
Elizabethan — " 

"  It  must  have  been  Miss  Effie,"  said  Aubrey; 
"who  else?  for  Aunt  Grace,  though  charming — 
And  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  who  says  he 
has  gone  to  a  certain  place  for  fishing,  yet  never 
touches  a  rod,  must  have  ulterior  motives.  And 
Aunt  Jean  is  of  opinion  that  these  two  would 
make  a  very  pretty  pair." 

Why  Aubrey  said  this  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell;  whether  from  malice,  as  meaning  to  prick 
her  into  annoyance,  or  whether  out  of  simple 
mischief,  anyhow  it  roused  Margaret. 

"Oh,  I  do  not  know  if  Jean  would  care — I 
am  sure  you  are — very  kind,"  she  said,  vacantly, 
to  Mr.  St.  John ;  then  more  rapidly  to  the  oth- 
er hand :  "  I  am  almost  sure  you  are  mistaken. 
Neither  Jean  nor  Effie  knew  Randal— that  is,  to 
call  knowing:  he  was  —  quite  a  stranger.  I 
don't  think  he  knew  Effie  at  all." 

"These  are  just  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances for  a  flirtation,"  said  Aubrey;  "but 
look,  they  are  all  on  the  alert,  and  Aunt  Jean  is 
making  signs  to  me.  It  is  evident  they  mean 
you  to  talk  to  him,  not  me.  When  he  goes 
away,  let  us  return  to  Miss  Effie  and  the  man  at 
Killin." 

"Oh, I  don't  want  to  talk  about  them !"  cried 
Margaret — here  at  least  there  was  nothing  to 
make  her  shrink  from  Jean's  inspection;  she 
said  this  quite  out  loud,  so  that  all  the  company 
heard.  Because  she  had  one  thing  to  conceal, 
was  it  not  natural  that  she  should  take  particular 
pains  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  to  conceal  ? 
She  did  not  want  any  one  to  whisper  to  her. 


And  there  was  besides,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
a  certain  tone  of  pique  and  provoked  annoyance 
in  Margaret's  voice. 

"I  was  saying,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  mildly, 
' '  that  in  our  own  church  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  interesting ;  and  if  you  would  allow  me 
to  take  you  over  it  some  day,  you  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
lingham or  Miss  Leslie,  I  should  not  despair  of 
interesting  you.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of 
your  ancestors  commemorated  there.  I  hope 
we  may  succeed  in  making  your  mother-country 
very  interesting  to  you,"  he  said,  lowering  his 
tone.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  young  cler- 
gyman when  ':  that  fellow  "  went  away  from  the 
heiress's  side. 

"  Oh,  I  like  it  very  well,"  Margaret  said. 

"But  I  am  very  ambitious,  Miss  Leslie ;  very 
well  is  indifferent.  I  want  you  to  like  it  more 
than  that ;  I  want  you  to  love  it,  to  prefer  it  to 
the  other,"  he  said,  with  fervor  in  his  voice. 
"And  now  I  must  say  good-night."  He  held 
out  his  hand  bending  toward  her,  and  Margaret, 
looking  up,  caught  his  eye:  she  gave  a  little 
start,  and  shrank  backward  at  the  very  moment 
of  giving  him  her  hand.  Why  should  he  look 
like  that — like  him  whom  she  was  so  anxious  to 
forget?  She  dropped  his  hand  almost  before 
she  touched  it,  in  the  nervous  tremor  which 
came  over  her.  Why  should  he  look  like  Rob 
Glen  ?  Was  he  in  the  conspiracy  against  her  to 
make  her  remember  ?  She  could  scarcely  keep 
in  a  little  cry  which  rose  to  her  lips  in  her  sud- 
den pain.  Poor  Mr.  St.  John  !  anything  farther 
from  his  mind  than  to  make  her  think  of  any 
other  suitor  could  not  be.  But  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham, who  was  more  clear-sighted,  saw  the  look, 
and  put  an  interpretation  upon  it  of  a  different 
kind.  When  Mr.  St.  John  had  gone,  attended 
to  the  door  by  Aubrey  at  his  aunt's  earnest  re- 
quest, Mrs.  Bellingham  came  and  placed  herself 
where  Mr.  St.  John  had  been,  in  front  of  the 
fire. 

"That  man,"  she  said,  solemnly,  when  he  was 
gone,  "is  after  Margaret  too.  Oh!  you  need 
not  make  such  signs  to  me,  Grace ;  I  know  per- 
fectly well  what  I  am  saying.  I  never  would 
speak  about  lovers  to  girls  in  an  ordinary  way  ; 
the  monkeys  find  out  all  that  for  themselves 
quite  fast  enough — do  you  think  there  is  any- 
thing that  I  could  teach  Effie  on  that  point? 
But  Margaret's  is  a  peculiar  case :  she  ought  to 
know  how  to  distinguish  those  who  are  sincere 
— she  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  entirely  for 
herself  that  men  make  those  eyes  at  her.  Oh, 
I  saw  him  very  well ;  I  perceived  what  he  meant 
by  it.  You  have  a  very  nice  fortune,  my  dear, 
and  a  very  nice  house,  and  you  will  have  to  pay 
the  penalty  like  others.  You  will  very  soon 
know  the  signs  as  well  as  I  do ;  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  that  man  is  after  you  too." 

"Dearest  Jean!"  said  Grace,  "he  may  be  a 
little  High-Church,  more  high  than  I  approve, 
but  he  is  a  very  nice  young  man.  Whom  could 
Margaret  have  better  than  a  good,  nice-looking, 
young  clergyman  ?  They  are  more  domestic 
and  more  at  home,  and  more  with  their  wives — " 

"Fiddle-faddling  eternally  in  a  drawing- 
room,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham;  "always  in  a 
woman's  way  wherever  she  turns.  No,  my  dear, 
whoever  you  marry,  Margaret,  don't  marry  a 
clergyman  ;  a  man  like  that  always  purring  about 
the  fireside  would  drive  me  mad  in  a  month." 
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"  Is  it  St.  John  who  is  in  question  ?"  said  Au- 
brey, coming  back.  "  Was  he  provided  for  my 
amusement?  or  is  he  daily  bread  at  the  Grange 
already?  I  don't  see  how  so  pretty-behaved  a 
person  could  drive  any  one  mad ;  he  is  a  great 
deal  safer  than  your  last  protfye,  the  man  at 
Killin." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  discuss  such  questions  with 
you,  Aubrey,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham;  "it  is 
late,  and  I  think  if  you  will  light  our  candles  for 
us,  we  will  say  good-night.  And  I  will  go  with 
you,  Margaret,  and  look  at  that  picture  again  ; 
it  was  a  very  pretty  picture.  I  must  have  it 
framed  for  you ;  there  is  a  place  in  the  wainscot 
parlor  where  it  would  hang  very  well.  Who 
did  you  say  sent  it  to  you  ?  or  did  you  tell  me  ? 
I  did  not  know  that  there  ever  was  anybody  at 
EaiTs-hall  that  could  draw  so  well." 

"Dear  Jean,"  said  Grace,  thinking  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  appear  in  Margaret's  defence, 
"let  her  alone,  let  the  poor  child  alone  to-night ; 
she  is  too  tired  for  anything.  Are  you  not  too 
tired,  darling  Margaret  ?  I  am  sure  you  want 
to  go  to  bed. " 

"I  hope  I  know  better  than  to  overtire  her," 
said  Jean,  with  some  offence ;  "there  is  no  need 
for  you  to  come,  Grace.  Where  have  you  put 
the  picture,  Margaret?  Why,  you  have  put  it 
with  its  face  to  the  wall!  Is  that  to  save  it 
from  the  dust,  or  because  you  don't  like  to  see 
it  ?  My  dear,  I  don't  want  to  be  unkind,  but 
this  is  really  carrying  things  too  far.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  have  taken  a  dislike  to  Earl's- 
hall?" 

"  No,"  Margaret  said,  under  her  breath ; 
though  it  seemed  to  her  that  to  look  at  the 
picture  again  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

"And  it  is  a  very  pretty  picture,"  said  Jean, 
turning  it  round  and  sitting  down  on  the  sofa  to 
look  at  it — "a  very  pretty  picture!  By-and- 
by  you  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it.  And  who 
was  it  you  said  did  it  ?  I  never  thought  Randal 
Burnside  was  an  artist.  Perhaps  he  got  one 
of  the  people  to  do  it  who  are  always  at  Sir 
Claude's.  But,  my  dear,  if  that  is  so,  I  can't 
let  you  take  a  present  from  a  young  man  like 
Randal  Burnside." 

"It  was  not  Randal" — Margaret  was  eager 
to  clear  him :  "he  never  sent  me  anything  in  a 
present ;  he  would  not  think  of  me  at  all.  It 
was — once  when  he  came  to  make  a  picture  of 
papa,  which  is  beautiful —  He  was  a  young 
man  from  the  farm." 

"A  young  man  from  the  farm  !" 

"Rob  Glen,"  said  Margaret,  almost  choked, 
yet  forcing  herself  to  speak.  "Papa  said  he 
might  do  it.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it, 
but  I  suppose  he  must  have  finished  it ;  and  here 
it  is."  It  seemed  a  simple  statement  enough,  if 
she  had  not  been  so  breathless,  and  changed  col- 
or so  continually,  and  looked  so  haggard  about 
the  eyes. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  heard  this  account  with  a 
blank  face. 

"Rob  Glen!"  she  said;  "Rob  Glen!  where 
have  I  heard  the  name  before  ?  Was  it  the  ser- 
vants at  Earl's-hall,  or  was  it  Ludovic,  or — who 
was  it  ?  Papa  said  he  might  do  it  ?  Dear  me ! 
papa  might  have  known  better,  Margaret,  though 
I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  blame  him.  It  will 
have  to  be  paid  for,  I  suppose ;  and  how  very 
strange  it  should  have  been  sent  like  this,  with- 


out a  word !  He  will  send  a  bill,  most  likely. 
How  strange  I  should  not  have  heard  anything 
about  this  artist!  Was  there  any  price  men- 
tioned that  you  remember,  Margaret?  Thev 
ask  such  sums  of  money  for  one  of  those  trifling 
sketches.  It  is  nice  enough,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  worth  the  half  of  what  we  shall  have  to  give 
for  it.  When  there  is  no  bargain  made  be- 
forehand, it  is  astonishing  the  charges  they  will 
make ;  and  papa  really  had  no  money  for  such 
nonsense :  he  ought  not  to  have  ordered  it ;  but 
perhaps  he  thought  it  would  be  a  gratification  to 
you.  Can  you  remember  at  all,  Margaret,  if 
anything  was  said  about  the  price  ?" 

"Oh  no,  no — there  was  to  be  no  price.  It 
was  not  like  that.  He  asked  to  do  it,  and  papa 
let  him  do  it.  Nobody  thought  of  any  mon- 
ey." 

"  But,  my  dear !"  said  Jean — "  my  dear !  you 
are  a  little  simpleton ;  but  you  could  not  think,  I 
hope,  of  taking  the  man's  work  and  giving  him 
nothing  for  it  ?  That  is  out  of  the  question — 
quite  out  of  the  question.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham.  The  words 
seemed  to  penetrate  through  all  Margaret's  be- 
ing. She  trembled,  notwithstanding  all  her  ef- 
forts to  control  herself.  What  could  she  reply  ? 
Take  a  man's  work  and  give  him  nothing  for  it ; 
but  it  was  not  money  that  Rob  would  take. 

"Of  course  it  could  not  be  expected  that  you 
should  know  anything  of  business,"  said  Jean, 
"  and  poor  papa  was  already  feeling  ill,  perhaps, 
and  out  of  his  ordinary  way.  I  dare  say  a  letter 
will  come  by  the  next  post  to  explain  it.  And 
if  not,  you  must  give  me  the  young  man's  ad- 
dress, and  I  will  write  and  ask,  or  we  might 
send  word  to  Ludovic.  Aubrey  is  a  very  good 
judge  of  such  things ;  we  can  ask  Aubrey  to- 
morrow what  he  thinks  the  value  should  be. 
Now,  Margaret,  you  are  trembling  from  head  to 
foot — you  are  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  you  have  a 
nervous  look  about  your  eyes  that  it  always 
frightens  me  to  see.  My  dear,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  you,"  cried  Jean,  "if  you  let  every  little 
thing  upset  you  ?  It  was  in  the  course  of  nature 
that  we  should  lose  papa — he  was  an  old  man ; 
and,  I  believe,  though  he  was  never  a  man  who 
talked  much  about  religion,  that  he  was  well 
prepared.  And  as  for  Earl's-hall,  you  would  not 
grudge  that  to  Ludovic  ?  It  is  his  right  as  the 
only  son.  It  shows  great  weakness,  my  dear, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  that  you  should  be  upset 
like  this  only  by  a  picture  of  Earl's-hall." 

Margaret  listened  with  all  that  struggle  of 
conflicting  feelings  which  produces  hysteria  in 
people  unused  to  control  themselves.  The  chok- 
ing in  the  throat,  the  burning  of  those  unshed 
tears  about  her  eyes,  the  trouble  in  her  heart, 
was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  could  not 
make  any  reply.  She  could  not  even  see  her 
sister's  face;  the  room  reeled  round  with  her; 
everything  grew  dark.  To  save  her  balance, 
she  threw  herself  suddenly  upon  the  firm  figure 
before  her,  clutching  at  Jean's  support,  throwing 
her  arms  round  her  with  a  movement  of  despera- 
tion. Few  people  had  ever  clung  wildly  to  Mrs. 
Bellingham  in  moments  of  insufferable  emotion. 
She  was  quite  overcome  by  this  involuntary  ap- 
peal to  her.  She  took  her  young  sister  into  her 
arms,  all  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  her  misery, 
and  caressed  and  soothed  her,  and  stayed  by  her 
till  she  had  calmed  down,  and  was  able  to  es- 
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cape  from  her  trouble  in  bed.  Jean  believed  in 
bed  as  a  cure  for  most  evils. 

"You  must  not  give  way,"  she  said — "in- 
deed, my  dear,  you  must  not  give  way ;  but  a 
good  night's  sleep  will  be  the  best  thing  for  you  ; 
lie  still  and  rest." 

"What  a  tender-hearted  thing  it  is!"  she 
said,  going  down -stairs  again  for  a  last  word 
with  Aubrey,  after  this  agitating  task  was  over. 
"I  declare  she  has  quite  upset  me,  too;  though 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  after  being  so  long  away 
from  home,  that  I  could  feel  as  she  does.  She 
is  a  great  deal  too  feeling  for  her  own  comfort. 
But,  Aubrey,  you  must  not  lose  your  time,  my 
dear  boy  ;  you  must  push  on.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  '  divert '  to  her,  as  they  say  in  Scotland, 
if  you  could  only  get  her  to  fall  in  love  with  you. 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  falling  in  love." 

"And  so  have  I — when  they  will  do  it,"  said 
Aubrey,  puffing  out  a  long  plume  of  smoke  from 
his  cigar. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  Margaret's  first  thought, 
when  she  woke  in  the  morning,  was  not  of  the 
picture  nor  of  all  the  consequences  which  it 
seemed  to  threaten.  Sometimes  the  most  tri- 
fling matter  will  thrust  itself  in,  before  those 
giant  cares,  which  generally  wait  by  our  bed- 
sides, to  surprise  us  when  we  first  open  our  eyes. 
And  the  first  thing  she  thought  of,  strangely 
enough,  was  Aubrey's  suggestion  of  last  night — 
Erne !  What  could  he  mean  by  it  ?  Effie  had 
been  his  own  companion,  not  Randal's.  Randal 
had  not  walked  or  talked  with,  or  sought  any 
one,  except —  It  was  very  strange,  indeed,  how 
any  one  could  suppose  that  Effie —  He  did  not 
know  her.  Of  all  the  party,  the  one  he  knew 
best  was  certainly  herself.  She  must  certainly 
be  best  aware  of  what  his  feelings  were — of  what 
he  had  been  thinking  about !  It  annoyed  her  to 
think  that  Aubrey  should  have  so  little  percep- 
tion, should  know  so  little  about  it,  though  Jean 
had  such  confidence  in  him.  There  was  a  little 
irritation  in  her  mind  about  this  point,  which 
quite  pushed  to  the  front  and  made  itself  appear 
more  important  than  it  was.  She  could  not  help 
making  a  little  survey  of  the  circumstances,  of 
all  that  had  happened — and  it  had  just  occurred 
to  her  to  recollect  the  offer  of  service- and  help 
that  Randal  had  made  her.  This  had  made  her 
half  smile  at  the  moment,  and  since  then  she 
had  smiled  more  than  once  at  the  idea  that  she 
could  want  his  help.  She  had  said,  "Jean  will 
manage  everything ;"  and  yet  he  had  said  it  with 
fervid  meaning,  with  a  look  of  anxious  concern. 

Ah !  she  sprang  up  in  her  bed,  and  clasped 
her  hands  together.  The  occasion  had  come ; 
but  she  could  not  consult  Randal,  nor  any  one. 
She  must  struggle  through  it  by  herself,  as  best 
she  could,  holding  her  peace,  saying  nothing. 
That  was  the  only  safety  for  her.  But  Marga- 
ret was  surprised  to  find  that  when  she  turned 
the  picture  round  again,  and  looked  at  it  trem- 
bling, as  though  it  had  been  capable  of  doing 
her  bodily  harm,  she  did  not  feel  so  much  power 
in  it  as  she  had  done  the  day  before.  It  did  not 
sting  her  the  second  time.  She  looked  at  it  al- 
most tranquilly,  seeing  in  it  no  dreadful  accuser, 
bringing  before  her  all  her  own  past  levity  and 


folly,  but  only  a  memorial  of  a  time  and  a  place 
which  indeed  made  her  heart  beat  with  keen 
emotion  and  with  pain,  but  not  with  the  over- 
whelming, sickening  passion  of  misery  which 
had  been  like  death  to  her  last  night. 

She  could  not  understand  how  this  was,  for 
the  circumstances  had  not  changed  in  any  way ; 
and  there  was  still  evidently  before  her  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  Jean  understand  how  it  was 
that  this  picture  could  be  accepted  without  pay- 
ment, and  keeping  her,  energetic  as  she  was, 
from  interfering  in  her  own  person.  There  was 
still  this  difficulty ;  and  all  that  made  the  future 
so  alarming,  the  dread  of  other  surprises  that 
might  follow  this,  was  undiminished ;  but  yet, 
instead  of  turning  the  picture  to  the  wall  again, 
in  sick  horror  of  it  and  fear  of  it  as  of  a  ghost, 
Margaret  left  it  in  the  recess,  uncovered,  the 
corner  of  the  broad  rim  of  white  touching  the 
little  faded  water -color  portrait.  That  touch 
gave  her  a  certain  soothing  and  consolation.  It 
was  not  the  same  kind  of  trouble  as  her  own ; 
probably  the  other  girl  who  had  been  engaged 
to  that  poor  fellow  without  loving  him  had  not 
been  at  all  to  blame ;  but  yet  there  his  portrait 
stood,  a  memorial  of  other  uneasy  thoughts  that 
had  gone  on  in  this  same  chamber.  Probably 
she  blamed  herself  too,  though  not  as  Margaret 
was  doing.  But  certainly,  anyhow,  she  must 
have  sat  thinking,  and  cried  in  the  same  corner 
of  that  sofa,  and  looked  at  the  pale  painted  face. 
Margaret  leaned  the  cause  of  her  trouble  against 
the  frame  of  that  dead  and  gone  one,  which  the 
other  girl  had  lived  through,  and  felt  that  there 
was  consolation  in  the  tomb.  What  so  vision- 
ary, so  painful,  so  foolish  even,  that  will  not 
console  at  eighteen  when  it  happens  to  offer  a 
parallel  to  our  own  distresses  ? 

And  it  was  with  renewed  courage  and  a  great 
deal  more  composure  than  she  could  have  hoped 
for,  that  Margaret  went  down-stairs.  They  all 
came  to  meet  her  with  kindly  questions  how  she 
was.  "But  I,  for  one,  think  it  quite  unneces- 
sary to  put  any  such  question,"  said  Aubrey. 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  lingering  look  of  pleas- 
ure. He  did  not  object  to  Margaret.  She  was 
not  "his  style;"  but  still  he  did  not  object  to 
her,  and  this  morning  he  admired  her,  as  she 
came  down-stairs  in  her  morning  freshness,  her 
black  dress  bringing  out  the  delicate  tints  of  her 
complexion.  Jean  had  told  him  that  he  had 
better  lose  no  time;  and  the  fact  of  Mr.  St. 
John's  evident  intentions  had  quickened  Au- 
brey's. The  good  which  another  man  was  try- 
ing to  secure  became  more  valuable  in  his  eyes. 
She  was  certainly  very  pretty,  he  said  to  himself, 
a  delicate  little  creature,  like  a  pale  rose  —  not 
altogether  a  white  rose,  but  that  delicate  blush 
which  is  not  definable  by  any  vulgar  name  of 
color ;  and  her  silky  hair  was  piquant  among  all 
the  frizzy  unkempt  heads  that  were  more  fash- 
ionable. On  the  whole,  he  had  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  make  what  "running"  he  could  for 
Margaret.  She  was  worth  winning,  with  her 
beautiful  old  house,  and  her  pretty  little  income, 
though  she  was  not  quite  his  style. 

"  Here  is  a  fat  letter  for  you,"  he  said ;  "  we 
have  all  been  grumbling  over  our  letters.  Aunt 
Jean,  I  think,  would  like  to  read  them  all,  to 
see  if  they  were  fit  to  be  delivered  to  us ;  she 
takes  all  the  charge  of  our  moral  as  well  as  of 
our  physical  well-being.  I  saw  her  look  at  this 
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very  narrowly,  as  if  she  had  the  greatest  mind 
to  break  the  seal.  That  is  of  course  a  figure  of 
speech  nowadays.  I  mean  to  open  the  enve- 
lope ;  it  is  very  fat  and  tempting  to  the  curious 
spectator.  I  should  like  myself  to  know  what 
was  in  it ;  it  must  be  from  some  dear  confiden- 
tial young  lady  friend." 

Margaret  looked  at  the  letter  with  a  little 
thrill  of  alarm.  She  did  not  get  many  letters, 
and  every  one  that  came  was  a  slight  excite- 
ment ;  but  when  she  had  looked  at  it  she  laid  it 
down  very  calmly.  "  It  is  from  Bell,"  she  said. 
She  knew  very  well  what  Bell  would  say  to  her. 
She  would  tell  her  about  the  brown  cow  and  the 
chickens,  and  how  John  was  with  his  rheuma- 
tism ;  and  there  was  no  great  hurry  to  read  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  until  they  had  ceased  to  take 
so  much  notice  of  her.  Margaret  knew  that 
after  a  minute  or  two  her  sisters  would  be  fully 
occupied  with  their  own  concerns. 

"Aubrey  is  talking  nonsense,  Margaret,  as 
he  generally  does,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham. 
' '  The  idea  that  I  would  open  anybody's  letter ! 
not  but  what  I  think  it  a  very  right  thing  of 
young  people  to  show  their  letters  to  their  par- 
ents, or  to  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of 
parents ;  it  shows  a  right  sort  of  confidence, 
and  I  confess,  for  my  part,  I  always  like  to  see 
it ;  but  I  am  not  the  sort  of  person  that  would 
ever  force  confidence.  It  is  nothing,  I  always 
say,  unless  it  comes  spontaneously.  I  wonder 
if  Bell  will  tell  you  anything  about  that  picture 
that  arrived  last  night,  Margaret !  I  saw  your 
letter  was  from  Bell,  and  that  is  what  made  me 
look  at  it,  as  Aubrey  says,  though  he  always 
exaggerates.  Of  course,  I  knew  Bell  and  you 
had  no  secrets,  Margaret.  I  really  think  if  you 
had  been  out  of  the  way  I  should  have  done 
violence  to  my  own  feelings  and  gone  the  length 
of  opening  it,  just  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
to  explain  what  that  young  man  could  mean  by 
sending  it  without  a  word." 

"Oh!"  said  Aubrey,  "it  was  a  young  man, 
then,  was  it,  who  made  the  drawing  ?  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  it  was  a  young  man." 

"Why  is  it  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  is  a 
young  man  ?  I  can't  say  that  I  see  that  at  all  ; 
it  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  unsatisfactory :  it  is 
not  a  person  in  our  condition  of  life,  so  that  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  to  Margaret.  Why 
do  you  say  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  is  a 
young  man  ?" 

"Well,  because  then  there  is  hope  that  he 
will  do  better  when  he  is  older,"  said  Aubrey. 
"  You  all  seemed  to  like  it  so  much  that  I  did 
not  venture  to  say  anything ;  but  it  is  not  great 
in  point  of  art.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  most 
faithful  representation  of  the  place,  but  it  is 
nothing  to  speak  of,  you  know,  in  the  point  of 
art. " 

"  Oh,  really,  do  you  think  so  ?"  cried  Mrs. 
Bellingham ;  "  then  you  would  not  think  it 
worth  a  very  high  price,  Aubrey?  I  am  very 
glad  of  that — for  I  thought  we  might  be  obliged 
to  offer  a  large  sum — " 

"It  is  a  beautiful  picture,"  said  Margaret, 
hotly ;  she  could  not  bear  anything  to  be  said 
against  this  rooted  belief  of  hers :  its  presence 
alarmed  and  troubled  her,  but  she  would  not 
have  it  undervalued.  "If  it  were  to  be  sold  it 
would  be  worth  a  great  deal  of  money — it  is  a 
beautiful  picture;  but  there  is  nothing  about 


selling  it,"  she  cried,  a  flush  rising  into  her 
cheeks.  "  It  was  done  for — papa :  money  would 
not  buy  it — and  him  that  painted  it  was  not 
thinking  about  money."  Her  pronouns,  poor 
child,  were  wrong,  but  her  heart  was  right. 
Rob  Glen  was  her  greatest  terror  on  earth,  but 
she  would  be  just  to  him  all  the  same. 

"  But  that  is  just  what  I  cannot  be  satisfied 
about,"  said  Jean.  "If  you  pay  a  man  for  his 
work,  why  there  you  are !  but  if  you  don't  pay 
him,  or  give  him  anything  as  an  equivalent, 
why  where  are  you?  Every  man  must  be  paid 
one  way  or  another.  Open  Bell's  letter,  Mar- 
garet, and  tell  me  if  she  says  anything  about  it. 
I  shall  have  to  write  to  Ludovic,  or  to  the  young 
man  himself,  if  we  do  not  know  what  he 
means." 

Margaret  opened  Bell's  letter  with  a  hand 
that  trembled  a  little.  She  did  not  expect  to 
find  anything  there  on  the  subject  which  had  so 
deeply  occupied  her ;  but  still,  to  open  this  thick 
enclosure  before  Jean,  whose  mind  was  so  much 
set  upon  it  that  something  was  to  be  found 
there,  and  who  would  watch  her  while  she  read 
it,  and  ask  to  see  Bell's  humble  epistle,  was 
very  alarming.  She  opened  it  with  a  tremulous- 
ness  which  she  could  scarcely  disguise.  Bell 
had  folded  her  letter,  which  was  written  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  in  the  way  in  which  letters 
had  been  folded  before  the  days  of  envelopes, 
and  consequently  it  was  with  some  little  delay 
and  difficulty  that  a  trembling  hand  opened  the 
big  folds.  But  Margaret  was  suddenly  petri- 
fied, frozen  to  her  very  heart  with  terror,  when 
she  saw  another  letter  lying  enclosed  —  a  tiny 
letter  of  a  very  different  aspect  from  Bell's.  She 
dared  not  move — she  dared  not  do  anything  to 
show  the  greatness  of  the  shock  she  had  re- 
ceived. The  danger  was  not  of  a  kind  that  she 
dared  disclose.  The  paper  shook  in  her  hands 
convulsively,  and  then  they  became  preternatu- 
rally  still  and  steady.  She  did  not  know  Rob 
Glen's  handwriting,  but  she  knew  that  this  was 
from  him  by  instinct,  by  inspiration  of  her  ter- 
ror. What  was  she  to  do  ?  Her  face  she  felt 
grow  crimson,  then  fell  into  a  chill  of  paleness; 
and  when  she  lifted  her  eyes  in  a  momenta- 
ry glance  of  panic  to  see  if  Jean  was  looking  at 
her,  she  mat  the  eyes  of  Aubrey,  and  without 
knowing  what  she  did,  in  a  kind  of  delirium 
made  a  terrified,  instantaneous  appeal  to  him. 
Her  thoughts  were  too  hurried,  her  desperation 
too  complete  even  to  make  her  conscious  that 
the  appeal  was  unreasonable,  or,  indeed,  aware 
that  she  had  made  it,  till  the  thing  was  done ; 
and  next  moment  all  became  dim  before  her 
eyes,  though  she  still  kept  her  balance  desper- 
ately upon  her  seat,  and  held  the  papers  firmly 
in  her  hands. 

Aubrey  was  not  insensible  or  unkind  :  he  was 
startled  by  the  look ;  for  whatever  Margaret's 
emotion  might  mean  it  was  evidently  something 
very  real  and  terrible  for  the  young,  inexperi- 
enced creature  who  put  this  involuntary  trust  in 
him.  He  said  instantly : 

"  Have  you  finished  breakfast,  Aunt  Jean? — 
for  if  so,  I  want  you  to  look  at  some  things 
of  mine  —  a  parcel  I  received  this  morning. 
Christmas  is  coming,  and  with  all  that  crew  of 
children  at  the  Court,  a  man  is  put  to  his  wit's 
end  :  come  into  my  room  and  give  me  your  ad- 
vice about  them.  Oh  yes,  of  course  they  are 
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rubbish  ;  what  can  I  buy  but  rubbish  on  my  lit- 
tle scrap  of  money  ?  But  come  and  give  me 
your  opinion." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  my  dear  boy,  wait  a  min- 
ute; you  shall  have  my  opinion  with  the  great- 
est of  pleasure ;  but  I  want  to  hear  what  Bell 
says." 

Upon  this  he  got  up,  and  walking  solemnly  to 
her,  offered  his  arm.  "Who  is  Bell?  I  de- 
cline to  yield  the  pas  to  Bell.  Come  now  with 
me,  and  Bell  will  do  afterward  ;  if  it  takes  so 
long  to  read  as  it  promises  from  the  size  of  it,  I 
should  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  that 
does  not  suit  me  at  all.  Whisper !  there  is  a 
scrap  of  Sevres,  Rose  du  Barri,  and  one  or  two 
small  rags  of  lace. " 

"  Oh!"  Mrs.  Bellingham  uttered  a  cry.  She 
made  a  little  dart  toward  Margaret  to  inspect 
the  letter  over  her  shoulder,  thus  hoping  to  se- 
cure both  the  advantages  offered ;  but  before 
she  could  carry  out  her  intention,  her  hand  was 
caught  fast  in  Aubrey's  arm.  "I  want  you  to 
see  them  all  first"  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 

"I  do  think  dear  Aubrey  might  have  asked 
me  too,"  said  Miss  Grace,  querulously ;  "I  don't 
know  that  there  is  so  much  difference,  though  it 
is  Jean,  to  be  sure,  who  is  his  real  aunt.  But 
then,  perhaps,  dearest  Margaret,  you  know,  he 
might  not  like  to  ask  me,  an  unmarried  lady,  to 
go  into  his  room.  Yes,  yes,  dear  Aubrey,  I  see 
exactly  what  he  meant — he  gave  me  a  look  as 
he  went  away,  as  much  as  to  sny,  I  will  explain 
it  all  afterward.  Naturally,  you  know,  he  would 
not  ask  me,  being  an  unmarried  lady,  to  go  into 
his  room.  Where  are  you  going,  my  dear — 
where  are  you  going?  You  have  not  eaten  any- 
thing, darling 'Margaret ;  you  have  not  even 
taken  your  tea." 

But  it  was  not  difficult  to  escape  from  Grace ; 
and  Margaret,  witli  a  sense  of  desperation, 
snatched  a  cloak  from  the  hall  and  stole  out, 
wending  her  way  among  the  shrubbery  to  the 
most  retired  spot  she  could  think  of.  She  would 
not  go  to  her  room,  where  her  sister  would  in- 
evitably come  after  her.'  She  had  thrust  Bell's 
big  letter — innocent  production,  penned  out  of 
the  fulness  of  Bell's  heart,  which  was  as  big  as 
the  letter — into  her  pocket.  And  she  dared  not 
look  at  the  other  till  she  had  got  safe  into  some 
corner  where  nobody  would  see  her,  some  covert 
where  she  would  be  free  from  inspection.  The 
cold  wind  revived  her,  and  a  little  spiteful  vain 
came  damp  upon  her  face,  bringing  back  a  little 
of  its  color;  but  she  was  unconscious  of  both 
wind  and  rain.  She  went  to  a  little  breezy  sum- 
mer-house in  a  corner  of  the  grounds ;  and  then 
she  bethought  herself  that  the  gravel-paths  were 
dry  there,  and  Jean  might  easily  follow ;  so  she 
retraced  her  steps  hurriedly,  and  pulled  the  hood 
of  her  cloak  over  her  head,  and  ran  across  the 
little  bridge  over  the  stream,  to  the  park,  where 
all  the  ground  was  still  thickly  sprinkled  with  the 
autumn  carpet  of  yellow  leaves.  The  grass  was 
wet,  the  rain  came  spitefully  in  her  face,  but  she 
did  not  mind.  When  she  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  big  clump  of  elms,  where  the  leaves  were  al- 
most gone,  she  stopped  and  paused  a  moment  to 
rest,  with  her  back  against  a  tree.  Jean  would 
never  follow  her  there  ;  the  wet  grass  and  univer- 
sal dampness  spreading  round  her  made  her  safe. 
She  opened  her  fingers  in  which  she  had  held 
it  fast,  the  innocent-looking  little  missive.  With 
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what  a  beating  heart  she  opened  it !  Oh,  how 
foolish,  foolish  she  had  been  to  bind  all  her  life, 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  she  not  eighteen  !  And 
here  it  was  that  she  read  her  first  love-letter — 
her  heart  beating,  but  not  with  pleasure ;  her 
bosom  heaving  with  terror,  and  dismay,  and 
pain. 

"Margaret,  my  own  darling,  where  have  you 
gone  from  me  ?  Why  do  you  not  send  me  a  word 
in  charity  ?  It  is  three  months  since  you  went 
away !  Is  it  possible  that  in  all  that  time  you 
have  never  thought  of  me,  nor  thought  how  mis- 
erable I  was,  deprived  of  you  and  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  you  ?  You  have  put  my  love  to  a  tre- 
mendous test,  though  it  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
that,  and  a  great  deal  more.  But  oh,  my  love, 
don't  make  me  so  unhappy !  Shake  me  off,  you 
cannot ;  make  me  forget,  yon  cannot.  My  love 
is  too  tender  and  too  constant  to  fail ;  but  you 
can  make  me  very  wretched,  Margaret,  and  that 
is  what  you  are  doing.  I  have  waited  and  wait- 
ed, and  looked  every  day  for  a  letter — the  mer- 
est little  scrap  would  have  made  me  happy.  I 
knew  you  could  not  write  often  or  much ;  but 
one  word,  surely  I  might  have  had  one  word. 
I  am  just  finishing  the  drawing  you  liked,  the 
view  of  Earl's  -  hall,  hoping  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  changes,  you  may  like  it  still,  and  that  ifr 
may  remind  you  of  the  happy  time  when  we  first 
knew  each  other,  when  nobody  thought  of  part- 
ing us.  Your  dear  old  father  would  never  have 
parted  us ;  he  would  have  preferred  your  happi- 
ness to  everything.  He  would  rather  have  chos- 
en a  loving  husband  to  take  care  of  his  little 
Peggy,  than  all  the  world  could  give  her.  Your 
brother  thinks  otherwise,  my  darling,  and  I  don't 
blame  him ;  but  I  know  what  old  Sir  Ludovic 
would  have  thought.  And  you  will  not  let  them 
turn  you  against  me,  my  sweetest  Margaret? 
you  will  not  give  me  up  because  I  am  poor? 
That  is  a  thing  I  would  scarcely  believe,  if  you 
said  it  with  your  own  dear  lips.  Margaret  Les- 
lie give  up  her  betrothed  husband  because  he  had 
nothing!  I  never  would  believe  it.  But  I  know 
your  delicate  sense  of  honor,  my  own  dear  girl. 
You  do  not  like  to  write  to  me  in  secret  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  you  are  living  among.  I  un- 
derstand how  you  feel,  and  you  are  right  —  I 
know  you  are  right ;  but,  my  sweet  love,  remem- 
ber that  to  please  them  you  are  killing  me,  and 
I  don't  feel  that  I  can  bear  it  much  longer.  The 
silence  is  becoming  too  much ;  it  is  making  an 
end  of  me.  One  word — one  sweet  loving  word, 
my  own  Margaret,  just  to  keep  me  alive !  I  feel 
that  I  am  getting  desperate.  If  I  do  not  have 
one  word  from  you  I  cannot  answer  for  myself, 
oven  if  it  be  for  my  own  destruction  :  if  I  do  not 
hear  of  you,  I  must  come  and  see  you.  I  must 
get  sight  of  you.  Three  months  without  a  word 
— without  a  message,  is  enough  to  kill  any  one 
who  loves  as  I  do.  1  say  to  myself,  she  cannot 
have  forgotten  me,  she  cannot  have  forsaken  me. 
she  is  too  true,  too  faithful  to  her  word;  and 
then  another  day  comes,  and  I  get  desperate. 
Half  a  dozen  times  I  have  been  ready  to  start 
off  to  go  after  you,  to  \yatch  about  your  house, 
only  to  get  a  glimpse  of  you.  Write  to  me,  my 
Margaret,  put  me  out  of  my  misery — only  one 
word — ! " 

Then,  in  a  postscript,  it  was  added  that  he  had 
asked  Bell  to  send  this  for  once,  in  order  that 
her  friends,  her  unkind  friends,  who  wanted  to 
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separate  her  from  him,  might  not  find  out  he  had 
written,  and  that  he  had  sent  the  drawing — and 
that  once  more  he  begged  for  one  word,  only  one 
word  in  reply.  It  was  written  under  two  dates, 
one  some  weeks  before  the  other.  Margaret 
stood  with  her  back  against  the  elm-tree,  and 
read  it  with  a  flutter  of  terror.  Oh,  what  would 
she  do  if  he  were  to  carry  out  his  threat,  if  he 
were  to  come  and  watch  about  the  house,  and 
look  for  her !  Was  that  a  thing  that  might  hap- 
pen any  time,  when  she  was  walking  through  the 
lanes,  even  here  in  her  own  little  park  under  her 
elm-trees  ?  Might  he  come  at  any  moment  and 
do  as  he  used  to  do  at  Earl's-hall  ?  Oh !  Mar- 
garet started  from  her  shelter  and  clinched  her 
hands,  and  stamped  her  foot  on  the  wet,  yield- 
ing grass !  Oh !  should  it  ever  have  to  be  gone 
through  again,  all  that  it  made  her  blush  so  hot- 
ly to  think  of?  The  blush  that  was  usually  so 
evanescent  got  fixed  in  hot  crimson  of  excite- 
ment on  her  cheek.  If  he  came,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  it  was  she  who  must  fly — anywhere — to 
the  end  of  the  world :  but  yet  he  had  a  right  to, 
come,  and  some  time  he  would  come,  and  she 
would  not  be  able  to  say  a  word  against  it. 
"Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  what  shall  I  do?"  cried 
Margaret  to  herself.  Would  he  not  let  her  even 
tiave  her  three  years  to  herself?  He  might  wait, 
surely  he  might  wait  for  three  years ! 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  confused  muddle  of  pain  and  helpless,  in- 
stinctive resistance  in  her  thoughts.  A  hot  flush 
of  resentment  against  him  for  daring  to  use  the 
name  her  father  had  ever  called  her  by — a  kind 
of  speechless  fury  and  indignation,  burst  out  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  other  excitements.  How 
dared  he  do  it,  Rob  Glen,  who  was  nobody,  who 
was  not  even  a  gentleman  ?  And  then  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  cried  out  with 
horror  and  bewilderment  to  think  that  this  was 
her  opinion  of  one  to  whom  she  had  pledged 
herself,  to  whom  she  would  belong  almost  more 
than  to  her  father  himself.  And  she  had  no  one 
to  go  to,  no  one  she  could  confide  in,  no  one 
whose  help  she  could  ask.  And  what  help  would 
avail  her?  She  must  keep  her  word,  she  must 
fulfil  her  promise — at  the  end  of  three  years. 

She  never  even  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  breaking  her  word  ;  but  at  present  why  could 
he  not  let  her  alone1?  Had  she  not  begged  him 
to  let  her  alone  ?  She  sank  down  by  the  foot  of 
the  elm,  not  even  noting  the  wet,  and  cried.  Cry-  j 
ing  could  do  no  good,  she  knew  that ;  but  yet  \ 
it  relieved  her  mind.  She  was  hemmed  in  and  ! 
encompassed  with  danger.  Perhaps  he  might  j 
come,  might  appear  suddenly  in  her  path,  with 
arms  ready  to  take  hold  of  her,  with  those  ca- 
resses which  made  her  shrink,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, with  shame  and  pain.  There  had  never 
been  a  time — except  the  first  moment  when  she 
was  too  broken-hearted,  too  miserable  to  care 
what  happened  to  her — that  she  had  not  shrunk 
from  his  tenderness.  And  how  could  she  bear 
it  now?  Terror  came  upon  her  breathless  and 
speechless ;  here  even,  under  these  very  trees,  he 
might  appear  suddenly.  A  stifled  shriek  came 
out  of  her  oppressed  heart  at  the  thought.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  could  never  move  any- 
where with  safety,  without  a  sense  of  terror  again. 

And  then  there  were  lesser  but  very  apparent 
dangers.  Jean  would  ask  her  what  Bell  had 
said ;  she  would  ask,  perhaps,  to  see  Bell's  let- 


ter, in  which  there  was  a  sentence  which  was  as 
bad  as  telling  all.  Eell  wrote:  "I  am  sending 
to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Margret,  a  note  that  Rob 
Glen — him  that  you  had  to  come  so  much  to 
Earl's-hall  before  my  dear  old  muister  died — has 
asked  me  to  send.  Lothe,  lothe  was  I  to  do  it ! 
It  may  be  something  misbecoming  the  like  of 
you  to  receive.  But  I  will  send  it  this  one  time. 
For  a  young  lady  like  you  to  be  writing  of  let- 
ters with  a  young  gentleman  of  her  own  kind  is 
a  thing  I  would  not  encourage ;  but  Rob  Glen 
is  more  a  match  for  your  maid,  Miss  Margret, 
than  he  is  for  you.  And  it's  real  impudent  of 
him  to  ask  me ;  but  as  he  says  it's  something 
about  one  of  his  pictures,  I  do  it  for  this  one 
time."  If  Jean  asked  to  see  Bell's  letter,  would 
not  this  betray  her  ?  So  that  her  path  was  sur- 
rounded by  perils  both  great  and  small.  After 
a  while,  weary,  wet,  and  draggled,  with  her  dress 
clinging  to  her,  and  her  cloak  dripping,  she  re- 
turned across  the  sodden  grass.  Jean,  she  knew, 
would  be  busy  for  the  moment  with  household 
cares,  and  it  seemed  to  Margaret  that,  if  she  lost 
no  time,  she  might  still  make  an  attempt  to  avert 
the  fate  that  threatened.  She  went  to  her  own 
room,  holding  up  as  best  she  could  her  poor 
black  dress  with  its  spoiled  crape,  and,  still  crim- 
son and  hot  with  her  excitement,  wrote  two  let- 
ters in  the  time  which  she  ordinarily  took  to  ar- 
range the  preliminaries  of  one.  She  wrote  to 
Hob  as  follows,  with  a  terseness  of  expression 
partly  dictated  by  the  terror  of  him  that  had 
taken  possession  of  her  mind,  partly  by  the  head- 
strong haste  in  which  she  wrote. 

"DEAR  ROB, — I  could  not  write,  and  I  can- 
not now,  because  I  promised  to  Ludovic.  Yon 
must  not  come;  oh,  don't  come,  if  you  have  any 
pity  for  me !  My  life  would  be  made  miserable. 
How  is  it  possible  I  could  forget  you  ?  You 
don't  forget  anything  in  such  a  short  time — and 
how  could  I  ever  forget?  Oh,  it  has  cost  me 
too  much !  Please,  please  do  not  come.  I  am 
quite  well,  and  you  must  not — indeed  you  must 
not — mind  my  not  writing,  for  I  promised  Lu- 
dovic. Good-bye,  dear  Rob ;  I  do  not  want  to 
hurt  you.  I  always  knew  that  you  were  very 
kind ;  but  you  must  not — indeed,  indeed,  you 
must  not — think  of  coming  to  me  here." 

Her  wet  dress,  her  spoiled  crape,  clung  about 
her  limbs  ;  her  wet  shoes  were  like  two  pools,  in 
which  her  cold  little  feet  were  soaked.  As  is 
usual  at  such  moments  of  excitement,  her  head 
was  burning  but  her  feet  cold.  Nevertheless, 
she  wrote  another  little  note  to  Bell,  telling  her 
that  she  was  quite  right  not  to  send  any  letters, 
and  begging  that  if  she  saw  Mr.  Randal  Burn- 
side  she  would  ask  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Glen. 
Bell  was  to  say  that  Margaret  had  told  her  to 
make  this  extraordinary  request — and  Mr.  Ran- 
dal Burnside  would  understand.  Nothing  could 
be  more  incoherent  than  this  last  letter,  for  Mar- 
garet did  not  half  know  what  she  meant  Randal 
to  do  or  say ;  but  he  had  promised  to  help  her ; 
he  had  told  her  to  call  him  whenever  she  wanted 
him.  Was  her  poor  little  head  getting  feverish 
and  light?  She  went  out  again,  stealing,  in  her 
wet  garments,  once  more  down-stairs,  leaving  a 
dimness  upon  the  polished  wood,  and  walked  all 
the  way  through  the  gradually  increasing  rain 
to  the  post-office  in  the  village,  where  she  put  in 
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her  two  letters.  She  was  aching  all  over,  her 
head  hot  and  light,  her  feet  cold  and  heavy,  her 
crape  all  soaked  and  ruined,  her  hands  too  feeble 
to  hold  up  her  dress,  which  clung  about  her  an- 
kles, and  made  her  stumble  at  every  step,  before 
she  got  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  time  that  had  passed  so  peacefully  over 
Margaret,  bringing  so  many  new  experiences, 
new  scenes,  and  enlarged  acquaintance  with  her 
own  circumstances  and  advantages,  had  not  gone 
with  equal  satisfaction  over  Rob  Glen.  Marga- 
ret's pledge  to  him — that  pledge  which  she  had 
given  so  easily,  and  which  his  mother  prized  so 
deeply — had  been  nothing  but  painful  and  shame- 
ful to  him.  Conscience  has  cujjous  varieties  in 
different  persons,  even  in  persons  so  nearly  re- 
lated as  mother  and  son.  Rob  felt  no  sting  in 
his  moral  consciousness  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  led  Margaret  to  commit  herself  in  her  mo- 
ment of  trouble,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
very  abandonment  of  her  grief  to  assume  the 
position  of  a  lover,  the  mere  fact  of  which  gave 
him  a  hold  over  her  which  nothing  else  could 
have  given.  To  do  him  justice,  he  would  have 
taken  the  same  position  with  any  comely  poor 
girl  whom  he  had  encountered  in  equal  distress  ; 
but  the  poor  lass  would  probably  have  thought 
little  of  it,  whereas  to  Margaret's  more  delicate 
nature  there  was  all  the  reality  of  an  unbreak- 
able bond  in  the  embrace  and  kiss  with  which 
he  had  taken  possession  of  her,  before  she  was 
aware.  But  Rob  felt  no  trouble  in  his  conscience 
in  this  respect.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he 
had  surprised  her,  and  taken  advantage  of  her 
sorrow  and  loneliness  and  bewilderment ;  but 
in  respect  to  the  pledge  which  his  mother  had 
with  so  little  trouble  got  from  her,  his  conscience 
did  speak.  Margaret,  it  was  true,  had  thought 
nothing  of  it ;  she  had  felt  that  all  was  done  al- 
ready, that  her  fate  was  fixed  and  irrevocable, 
that  she  could  not  go  back — and  what  did  her 
name  on  a  piece  of  paper  signify?  But  here 
was  where  Rob's  honor,  such  as  it  was,  came  in  ; 
he  hated  that  piece  of  paper.  He  was  deeply 
mortified  by  Margaret's  readiness  to  consent  to 
everything  so  long  as  she  could  get  free  from 
his  mother  and  himself.  The  written  bond 
seemed  to  put  him  in  a  false  position,  to  lessen 
him  in  his  own  eyes.  He  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it. 

"  Keep  it  yourself,  if  you  like  it,  now  that  you 
have  got  it  —  it  is  none  of  my  doing,"  he  had 
said,  throwing  it  from  him.  Mrs.  Glen  secured 
it  with  a  cry  of  dismay,  as  it  was  fluttering  to- 
ward the  fire. 

"Ay, I'll  keep  it," she  snid  ;  "and ye'll  be  fain 
some  day  to  come  questing  to  me  for  your  bit 
o'  paper,  as  ye  call  it,  that  you  never  would  have 
had  if  your  mother  had  been  as  thoughtless  as 
yoursel'." 

"Mother!"  he  said,  furious,  "do  you  think  I 
would  hold  a  girl  to  her  written  promise,  if  she 
did  not  want  to  keep  her  word  ?" 

' '  I  canna  say  what  you  would  do, "  said  Mrs. 
Glen  ;  "you're  just  a  great  gomerel,  that's  what 
you  are.  Ye  have  mair  confidence  in  her  being 
in  love  with  ye,  a  lang  leggit  ne'er-do-weel,  than 
in  onything  "that's  reasonable :  but,  Robbie,  my 


man,  love  comes  and  love  goes.  You're  no  bad- 
looking,  and  you  have  the  gift  of  the  gab,  which 
goes  a  lang  way — and  maybe  she'll  stick  to  ye, 
as  you  think,  against  a'  her  friends  can  say ;  but 
for  me,  I've  aye  a  great  confidence  in  what's  put 
down  in  black  and  white,  and  I  wouldna  say  but 
you  would  be  fain  to  come  to  me  for  my  bit  o' 
paper,  for  a'  so  muckle  as  you  despise  it  now." 

"Never  will  I  build  my  faith  on  such  a  foun- 
dation— never  will  I  hold  Margaret  to  her  bond !" 
cried  Rob ;  but  his  mother  locked  the  precious 
bit  of  paper  in  the  old  secretary  which  stood  in 
the  parlor,  Avitli  a  cynical  disregard  to  his  prot- 
estations. 

"It's  there  in  the  left-hand  drawer,  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me ;  if  you  should  ever 
want  it,  you'll  ken  where  to  find  it,"  she  said. 

And  several  weeks  went  on  without  any  im- 
patience on  the  part  of  either  in  respect  to  Mar- 
garet ;  even  the  conversation  which  Rob  had 
with  the  new  Sir  Ludovic,  who  summoned  him 
curtly  to  give  up  all  idea  of  his  sister,  had  rather 
encouraged  than  depressed  him ;  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Margaret  had  showed  no  signs  of  yield- 
ing, and  her  brother  was  not  even  her  guardian, 
and  had  no  power  whatever  over  her.  When 
he  thus  ascertained  from  Sir  Ludovic's  inadvert- 
ent admission  that  Margaret  had  remained  stead- 
fast, Rob  had  metaphorically  snapped  his  fingers 
at  the  Baronet.  He  had  been  perfectly  civil, 
but  he  had  given  Sir  Ludovic  to  understand  that 
he  cared  little  enough  for  his  disapprobation. 
"If  I  was  in  your  position  I  should  no  doubt 
feel  the  same,"  he  had  said  with  fierce  candor ; 
"I  should  think  that  Margaret  was  about  to 
throw  herself  away ;  but  she  does  not  think  so, 
which  is  the  great  matter." 

"She  will  think  so  when  she  comes  to  her 
senses — when  she  is  fit  to  form  an  opinion,"  Sir 
Ludovic  cried ;  and  Rob  had  smilingly  assured 
him  that  he  was  contented  to  wait  and  put  this 
to  the  proof.  But  after  that  interview,  when 
EaiTs-hall  was  dismantled  and  left  vacant,  and 
everything  belonging  to  the  Leslies  seemed  about 
to  disappear,  and  not  a  word  came  out  of  the 
distance  in  which  Margaret  was,  both  Rob  and 
his  mother  began  to  be  uneasy.  Rob  had  not 
calculated  upon  any  correspondence ;  but  yet  he 
had  felt  that  somehow  or  other  she  would  man- 
age to  communicate  with  him,  and  to  find  some 
means  by  which  he  could  communicate  with 
her.  Girls  of  Margaret's  condition  do  not  sub- 
mit to  entire  separation  as  those  of  Jeanie's  do; 
and  when  day  after  day  passed,  and  week  after 
week,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  become  un- 
easy. Nor  was  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  as  a 
lover  unshared  by  the  cooler  spectator.  Mrs. 
Glen  began  to  ply  him  with  questions,  anxious, 
fretful,  scornful,  derisive. 

"Ony  word  to-day,  Rob?"  she  would  say; 
"I  saw  you  gang  out  to  meet  the  lassie  with  the 
post."  ""  Dear,  dear,  Rob,  I  hope  our  bonnie 
young  lady  may  be  well !"  would  be  the  burden 
of  the  next  Inquiry — and  then  came  sharper  ut- 
terances: "Lord!  if  I  was  a  lad  like  you,  I 
wouldna  stick  there  waiting  and  waiting,  but  I 
would  ken  the  reason."  "Do  you  think  that's 
the  way  to  court  a  lass,  even  if  she  be  a  lady  ? 
I  would  give  her  no  peace  if  it  were  me ;  I  would 
let  her  see  that  I  wasna  the  one  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with."  These  repeated  assaults  were  fol- 
lowed by  practical  consequences  quite  as  dis- 
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agreeable.  Instead  of  the  indulgence  with  which 
he  had  been  for  some  time  treated,  the  tacit  con- 
sent given  to  his  do-nothingness,  the  patience  of 
his  mother,  though  it  went  sorely  against  the 
grain,  with  an  existence  which  produced  no  prof- 
it and  was  of  no  use — he  began  to  be  once  more 
the  object  of  those  bitter  criticisms  and  flying 
insults  which  she  knew  so  well  how  to  make  use 
of,  to  the  exasperation  of  the  compelled  listener. 
"What  it  is  to  be  a  man  and  a  good  scholar!" 
she  would  say.  "I  couldna  sit  hand-idle,  look- 
ing at  other  folk  working — no !  if  it  were  to  save 
my  life.  Eh,  ay,  there's  a  wonderful  difference 
atween  them  that  are  born  to  earn  their  living, 
and  them  that  are  content  to  live  on  their  friends. 
I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  that  will 
be  my  lot.  But  no  one  of  a'  my  friends  would 
help  me,  that's  one  thing,  certain,  though  there 
are  some  that  have  aye  the  luck  to  get  somebody 
to  toil  and  moil,  while  they  live  pleasantly  and 
gang  lightly.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world." 

Another  time  she  would  burst  out  with  all  the 
fervor  of  roused  temper.  "Lord,  man,  how  can 
ye  sit  there  and  see  every  creature  in  the  house 
working  but  yoursel'  ?  I  would  sooner  weed 
the  turnips  or  frichten  the  craws — but  you're  of 
less  use  than  a  bairn  of  three  years  auld." 

Hob  steefed  himself  as  best  he  could  against 
these  blighting  words.  He  would  stroll  forth 
whistling  by  way  of  defiance  and  be  absent  the 
whole  day,  absent  at  meal-times  when  his  moth- 
er exacted  punctuality,  and  late  of  returning  at 
night.  It  was  a  struggle  of  constant  exaspera- 
tion between  them.  He  had  no  money  and  no 
means  of  getting  any,  or  he  would  gladly  have 
left  the  farm,  where  there  was  no  longer  even 
anything  to  amuse  him,  anything  to  give  him 
the  semblance  of  a  pursuit.  To  be  sure,  he 
worked  languidly  at  his  drawings  still,  and  re- 
sumed the  interrupted  sketch  of  Earl's -hall 
which  had  occupied  so  important  a  place  in  his 
recent  history. 

To  have  before  you  the  hope  of  being  rich  in 
three  years,  of  being  able  to  enter  another  sphere 
and  cast  away  from  you  all  those  vulgar  neces- 
sities of  work  which  fill  the  lives  of  most  people 
—to  have  ease  before  you,  happiness,  social  ele- 
vation, but  only  on  the  other  side  of  that  long 
chasm  of  time,  which  for  the  moment  you  can 
see  no  way  of  getting  through — it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  more  tantalizing  position.  Say 
that  it  is  utterly  mean  and  miserable  of  any  man 
to  fix  his  entire  hopes  upon  an  elevation  pro- 
cured in  such  a  way ;  but  Rob  was  not  conscious 
of  this.  A  rich  wife,  who  was  also  pretty  and 
young,  seemed  to  him  a  most  satisfactory  way 
of  making  a  fortune.  Had  she  been  old  and 
ugly  the  case  would  have  been  different ;  but  he 
had  no  more  hesitation  about  enriching  himself 
by  means  of  Margaret,  than  lie  had  felt  in  se- 
curing Margaret  to  himself  in  the  incaution  and 
prostration  of  her  grief.  His  conscience  and  his 
honor  had  in  these  particulars  nothing  to  say. 
But  as  day  after  day  went  on  and  he  received 
nothing  from  Margaret  to  prove  his  power  over 
her,  no  stolen  letter,  no  secret  assurance  of  her 
love  and  faithfulness,  Rob's  mind  became  more 
and  more  uneasy,  and  his  thoughts  more  and 
more  anxious.  She  was  the  sheet-anchor  of  his 
safety,  without  which  he  must  return  into  a  chaos 
all  the  more  dark  that  it  had  been  irradiated  by 
such  a  hope. 


And  this  suspense,  while  it  made  his  position 
at  home  more  and  more  uncomfortable  every 
day,  did  not  improve  his  mental  condition,  as  may 
be  easily  supposed.  He  had  entertained  plans, 
before  he  had  perceived  how  easily  he  might 
step  upward  by  aid  of  Margaret's  hand,  of  seek- 
ing his  fortune  in  London,  and  either  by  means 
of  pen  or  pencil,  or  both  together,  making  out 
some  kind  of  future  for  himself.  But  why  should 
he  take  this  trouble,  and  expose  himself  to  the 
rich  man's  contumely,  etc.,  when,  by-and-by,  he 
might  himself  appear  among  the  best  (as  his  ig- 
norant fancy  suggested),  a  patron  of  art  instead 
of  a  feeble  professor  of  it — a  fine  amateur,  with 
all  the  condescension  toward  artists  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthy  to  show?  This  was 
an  ignoble  thought,  and  he  was  partially  con- 
scious that  it  was  so;  but  there  was  a  latent 
love  of  indolence  in  him  which  is  always  fostered 
by  such  prospects  of  undeserved  and  unearned 
aggrandizement  as  now  flaunted  before  his  eyes. 
Why  should  he  work  laboriously  to  gain  a  little 
advancement  for  himself,  when  by  mere  patience 
and  waiting  he  might  reach  to  such  advancement 
as  the  most  Herculean  work  of  his  could  not 
bring  him  to?  And  the  suspense  in  which  he 
was  worked  upon  his  mind  and  led  him  on  in 
this  evil  path.  He  could  do  nothing  till  he  had 
heard  from  her ;  and  she  would  write,  she  must 
write,  any  day. 

These  motives  altogether,  and  the  want  of 
money  to  do  anything  for  himself,  and  even  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  denounced  him 
for  eating  the  bread  of  idleness  without  affording 
him  any  means  to  attempt  a  better  existence — 
which  latter  acted  by  hardening  his  heart  and 
making  him  feel  a  defiant  satisfaction  in  thwart- 
ing her — all  drove  him  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  slipshod  habits  of  an  unoccupied  life.  He 
got  up  late,  happy  to  escape  a  tete-a-tete  break- 
fust  with  his  mother,  and  her  sneers  and  re- 
proaches, at  the  cost  of  Jenny's  integrity,  who 
smuggled  him  in  a  much  better  breakfast  than 
his  mother's  while  the  mistress  was  busy  about 
her  dairy  or  in  her  poultry-yard ;  he  dawdled 
over  his  sketches,  doing  a  little  dilettante  work 
as  pleased  him ;  then  he  would  stroll  out  and 
perhaps  walk  across  the  country  to  some  other 
farm-house,  where  he  was  sure  of  a  hospitable 
invitation  to  share  the  family  dinner,  and  an  ex- 
cellent reception  from  the  mother  and  daughters, 
to  whom  it  was  no  trouble  to  make  himself 
agreeable ;  or  he  would  go  to  the  Manse,  and  re- 
sume the  often  interrupted  discussion  about  his 
"difficulties  "  with  Dr.  Burnside,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  be  "of  use"  to  Rob,  and  to  be  instru- 
mental, as  he  said,  in  bringing  him  back  to  the 
right  way. 

These  discussions  amused  both  parties  greatly 
— the  Minister,  as  affording  him  a  means  of 
bringing  forth  from  their  ancient  armory  those 
polemical  weapons  in  which  every  man  who  has 
ever  attempted  to  wield  them,  takes  a  secret 
pride — and  the  young  sceptic,  by  reason  of  the 
delightful  sense  of  superiority  with  which  he  felt 
able  to  see  through  his  adversary's  weakness, 
and  sense  of  power  in  being  able  to  crush  him 
when  he  wished  to  do  so.  Often  these  con- 
troversies, too,  which  were  continually  renewed 
and  never-ending,  got  Rob  a  dinner,  and  saved 
him  from  the  domestic  horrors  of  the  farm.  And 
by-and-by  there  happened  another  accident  which 
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threw  ):iin  s*ill  more  into  the  way  of  mischief, 
as  happens  so  often  to  those  Who  dally  with 
temptation.  He  had  made  his  peace  with  Jeanie 
on  that  melancholy  night  after  Margaret's  de- 
parture. She  had  been  angry  ;  hut  she  had  been 
persuaded  to  hear  his  story  —  to  understand 
him,  to  see  how  it  was  that  he  had  been  "  drawn 
into"  the  present  circumstances  of  his  life — and 
finally  to  be  sorry  for  him  who  had  gone  astray 
because  unaware  that  she  was  near,  and  because 
of  poor  little  Margaret's  need  of  comfort  and 
solace. 

Did  not  Jeanie  know  how  he  conld  console  a 
poor  girl  in  trouble  witli  that  tongue  of  his,  that 
would  wile  a  bird  from  a  tree?  She  had  for- 
given him,  and  they  had  parted  in  melancholy 
kindness,  recognizing  that  fate,  not  any  fault  of 
theirs,  had  separated  them.  When  the  house- 
hold at  Earl's-hall  was  broken  up,  Jeanie  had 
returned  to  her  father;  and  not  long  after  she 
had,  as  was  most  natural,  encountered  Rob  in  a 
lonely  lane,  where  she  was  taking  a  melancholy 
evening  walk.  What  could  be  more  natural? 
She  could  not  sit  and  talk  with  the  wives  at  their 
doors,  when  the  soft  autumn  twilight,  so  full  of 
wistful  suggestion,  dropped  softly  over  the  "laigh 
toun."  Jeanie  was  too  much  in  the  midst  of 
her  own  life,  too  much  absorbed  by  the  dramatic 
uncertainties  of  fate,  to  be  capable  of  that  tran- 
quil amusement.  There  were  not  many  people 
in  the  Kirkton  who  cared  for  the  exercise  of  a 
walk.  The  men  might  stray  out  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  village,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
with  their  evening  pipe,  but  the  women  kept  at 
"  the  doors ;"  they  had  enough  of  exercise  in  the 
care  of  their  families  and  in  "redding  up  the 
hoose." 

Thus  Jennie,  even  if  she  had  wanted  a  com- 
panion, would  have  been  unlikely  to  find  one ; 
and  indeed  it  was  much  more  to  her  mind  to 
stray  forth  alone,  very  melancholy,  with  her  head 
full  of  Rob,  and  all  her  old  anger  and  indigna- 
tion softened  into  indulgence  and  pity.  He  was 
made  like  that,  could  he  help  it?  He  could  not 
see  trouble  anywhere  without  doing  what  he 
could  to  console  the  sufferer.  Jeanie  knew  this 
well — and  how  tender  a  comforter  he  was.  And 
poor  Miss  Margaret  was  so  young  and  so  bonnie, 
and  in  such  sore  trouble;  and  oh,  it  was  easy  to 
see,  Jeanie  thought  to  herself,  how  soft  her  heart 
was  to  1dm  !  No  wonder ;  he  would  wile  a  bird 
from  the  tree.  They  met  while  she  was  in  this 
softened  mood ;  and  Rob  was  one  who  never  neg- 
lected the  good  the  gods  provided  of  this  sort. 
He  in  his  turn  had  recourse  to  Jeanie  for  conso- 
lation, throwing  himself  upon  that  feminine  mer- 
cy and  sympathy  which  never  had  yet  failed  him. 
And  Jeanie  cried,  and  was  dismally  flattered  by 
his  confidence  in  the  midst  of  her  suffering,  and 
told  him  all  she  had  heard  from  Bell  about  Mar- 
garet's movements,  and  forgot  herself,  poor  girl, 
in  the  intensity  of  fellow-feeling  and  understand- 
ing. 

Next  time  they  met  it  was  not  by  accident ; 
and  Rob,  while  growing  more  and  more  anxious 
about  the  new  love,  which  meant  more  than  hap- 
piness to  him,  which  meant  likewise  fortune  and 
an  altogether  elevated  and  loftier  life,  took  the 
comfort  of  the  old  love  which  was  thus  thrown 
in  his  way,  and  found  life  much  more  tolerable 
from  the  fact  that  he  could  talk  over  his  distress- 
es with  Jeanie.  He  could  confide  to  her  his 


mother's  taunts,  and  the  hardness  of  his  life  at 
home,  till  Jeanie  almost  felt  that  to  see  him  mar- 
ried to  Margaret  would  be  an  advantage  to  her- 
self, though  she  cried  over  it  bitterly  enough 
when  she  was  alone.  But  what  did  she  matter, 
after  all,  a  poor  lass  ?  Jeanie  thought  she  could 
put  up  with  anything  to  see  him  happy. 

"A  bonnie  end  your  drawing  and  your  paint- 
ing and  a"  your  idleness  is  coming  to,"  said  Mrs. 
Glen,  one  November  morning,  while  Rob  ob- 
scured all  the  light  in  the  little  parlor  window, 
putting  the  last  touches  to  that  drawing  of  Earl's- 
hall.  "A  bonnie  way  of  spending  your  life.  Eh, 
man  !  I  would  sooner  sweep  the  house,  or  clean 
the  rooms !  What  is  the  good  o'  a'  this  fyking 
and  splairging?  and  what  is  to  be  the  end  of 
your  bonnie  miss  that  a'  this  idle  work  was  to 
win  ?  I'll  warrant  she  thinks  she's  gotten  clear 
off,  and  got  n'  she  wanted,  and  no  need  to  do  a 
hand's  turn  for  you,  in  recompense  of  a'  that  you 
have  thrown  away  upon  her." 

"  You  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Margaret," 
he  said,  "if  you  think  so  little  of  her.  You  can 
scarcely  want  her  for  a  daughter-in-law." 

"  Me !"  said  Mrs.  Glen  ;  "  am  I  wanting  her  ? 
I  hope  I  have  mair  sense  than  to  put  iny  trust 
in  daughters-in-law.  'A  gude  green  turfs  a  fine 
gude  mither,'  that's  a'  the  most  of  them  are 
thinking.  Na !  she  might  gang  to — Jerusalem 
for  me,  if  it  wasna  that  her  siller  is  the  only 
way  I  can  think  of  to  get  you  bread,  ye  weird- 
less  lad.  When  you  have  no  mother  to  keep  a- 
roof  over  your  head,  what  is  to  become  of  you  ? 
The  Lord  be  thanked  there's  no  a  weirdless  one 
in  my  family  but  yoursel'.  Do  I  want  the  lass 
or  her  siller  —  no  me!  But  I'm  real  glad  I've 
got  yon  bond  over  her,  for  you  and  no  for  me." 

He  frowned  as  he  always  did  at  the  mention 
of  this.  "I  am  going  to  pack  up  this  drawing 
and  send  it  to  Miss  Leslie,"  he  said. 

"The  picter!  in  a  present!"  Mrs.  Glen  stood 
for  a  moment  taken  by  surprise,  and  a  little  be- 
wildered by  the  suddenness  of  the  suggestion. 
"  I'm  no  that  sure  but  what  it's  a  good  notion,'' 
she  said,  slowly;  "them  that  dinna  ken  might 
say  it  was  throwing  good  money  after  bad ;  but 
I'm  no  that  sure.  In  a  present?  What  might 
you  get  for  that  now  if  you  were  to  sell  it?  for 
there's  plenty  folk,  I  hear,  that  are  fuilish  enough 
to  give  good  solid  siller  for  a  wheen  scarts  upon 
paper."  She  had  the  most  exalted  idea  of  her 
son's  skill,  and  secretly  admired  his  work  with 
enthusiasm — with  all  the  nai've  appreciation  of  a 
"  picture  "  which  is  natural  to  the  uninstructed 
but  not  dull  understanding — though  she  would 
not  have  betrayed  her  admiration  for  the  world. 

"What  might  I  get  for  it?"  said  Rob,  looking 
critically  yet  complacently,  with  his  head  a  little 
upon  one  side,  at  the  finished  drawing.  "  Well 
— if  I  were  known,  if  I  had  got  a  connection 
among  the  picture-dealers,  perhaps— let  us  say 
twenty  pounds." 

"  Twenty  pound !"  (she  drew  a  long  breath  of 
awe  and  wonder)  ;  "and  you'll  go  and  give  that 
light-headed  lassie,  in  a  present,  a  thing  that 
might  bring  you  in  twenty  pound!" 

Rob  did  not  explain  that  the  bringing  in  of 
twenty  pounds  was  an  extremely  problematical 
event.  He  got  up  with  a  little  thrill  of  excite- 
ment and  easy  superficial  feeling.  "I  would 
give  her,"  he  said,  "just  to  hear  from  her — just 
to  have  her  back  again— just  to  have  her  hand 
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in  mine — I  would  give  her  everything  I  have  in 
the  world !" 

,  "Ay,  ay,  my  bonnie  man,"  said  his  mother, 
impressed  for  the  moment  by  this  little  flourish 
of  trumpets.  But  she  added,  "And  it  would 
not  be  that  hard  to  do  it,  if  she'll  only  return  you 
back  your  compliment,  Rob,  and  do  as  muckle 
for  you!" 

This  was  how  the  sending  of  the  picture  "in 
a  present "  was  decided  upon,  as  a  touching,  if 
dumb  appeal,  to  Margaret's  recollection — not  to 
say  as  "laying  her  under  an  obligation,"  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of; 
for  both  mother  and  son  fully  appreciated  this 
side  of  the  question,  which  also  forced  itself  at 
once  upon  Mrs.  Bellingham's  practical  and  sensi- 
ble eyes.  Mrs.  Glen,  for  her  part,  entertained  a 
secret  hope  that  Margaret  would  have  sense 
enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  giving  not  only 
thanks  and  renewed  affection,  but  perhaps  some- 
thing else  "in  a  present,"  which  would  make  a 
not  inadequate  balance  to  Rob's  gift.  This  was 
how  things  were  managed  by  all  reasonable  peo- 
ple, that  neither  side  might  be  "under  an  obli- 
gation" of  too  serious  a  character.  But  she  was 
wise  enough  to  say  nothing  of  this  to  her  son, 
though  it  is  just  possible  that  the  thought  may 
have  glanced  across  his  mind  too.  And  about 
the  letter  which  he  sent  immediately  afterward, 
through  Bell,  and  which  produced  such  results 
for  Margaret,  Rob,  on  his  side,  said  nothing  at 
all. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

BELL  had  left  EaiTs-hall  when  the  house  was 
dismantled,  a  melancholy  operation,  which  was 
proceeded  with  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
ladies.  Old  Sir  Ludovic's  library  was  sent  over 
to  Edinburgh,  where  the  greater  part  had  been 
sold  and  dispersed.  It  was,  in  its  way,  a  valu- 
able library,  containing  many  rare  editions  and 
old  works  of  price,  a  costly  taste,  which  the 
present  Sir  Ludovic  did  not  share.  Whatever 
was  done  with  the  old  house,  his  wife  and  he 
agreed  that  to  get  rid  of  the  books  would  be  al- 
ways an  advantage.  If  they  kept  it,  the  long 
room  must  be  either  divided  into  two,  or  at  least 
arranged,  for  the  comfort  of  the  family,  in  a 
manner  impossible  at  present  while  it  was  block- 
ed up  with  shelves  in  every  comer,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  heavy  bookcases. 

In  these  innocent  regions  it  was  not  necessary 
to  keep  servants  in  charge  of  an  empty  house 
out  of  alarm  for  the  safety  of  its  contents.  Is  it 
not  the  simple  custom,  even  of  householders  in 
Edinburgh,  secure  in  the  honesty  of  their  popu- 
lation, to  lock  their  doors  for  all  precaution,  and 
leave  emptiness  to  take  care  of  itself?  There 
was  not  much  fear  for  Earl's-hall.  If  Aubrey 
Bellingham  bad  known,  indeed,  that  the  various 
"bits"  of  china  that  he  admired,  and  the  old 
dresses  in  the  "aumie"  in  the  high  room,  and 
the  bits  of  forlorn  old  tapestry  that  wantoned  in 
the  wind,  were  thus  left  without  any  protection, 
it  is  very  possible  that  he  might  have  owganized 
a  gang  of  {esthetic  cracksmen  to  seize  upon  those 
treasures ;  but  they  were  not  in  danger  from  any 
one  in  Fife. 

-    Bell  and  John,  or  rather,  to  speak  correctly, 
John  and  Bell,  taking  with  them  their  brown 


cow  and  all  the  chickens,  removed  into  a  cot- 
tage which  they  had  acquired  some  years  be- 
fore, on  the  road  to  the  Kirkton,  with  one  or 
two  fields  attached  to  it,  and  a  neat  little  barn, 
byre,  and  poultry -yard.  This  had  been  for  a 
long  time  past  the  object  of  their  hopes,  their 
Land  of  Promise,  to  which  they  looked  forward 
as  their  recompense  for  years  of  long  labor ;  and 
it  was  pleasant,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  to  es- 
tablish the  brown  cow  in  the  byre  and  see  her 
"like  my  leddy  in  her  drawin'-room," Bell  said, 
making  herself  comfortable  in  her  new  habita- 
tion. But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  have 
only  "a  but  and  a  ben,"  when  you  have  been 
virtual  mistress  of  a  fine  old  house  like  Earl's- 
hall  ;  and  although  Bell  had  always  prided  her- 
self upon  her  willingness  "to  turn  her  hand  to 
anything,"  it  did  not  quite  please  her  to  do  all 
the  little  sweepings  and  dustings,  and  fulfil  ev- 
ery duty  of  her  little  manage,  after  having  Jeanie 
under  her,  to  whom  she  could  refer  all  the  rough- 
er work  which  did  not  please  herself.  But  above 
all,  it  was  hard  upon  Bell  that  she  had  no  lon- 
ger "  the  family  "  to  occupy  her  thoughts,  to  call 
forth  her  criticisms,  and  rouse  her  temper  now 
and  then,  and  give  her  a  never-failing  subject  of 
interest  and  animadversion.  Bell  had  a  daughter 
of  her  own,  who  had  been  married  as  long  as  she 
could  remember,  it  appeared  to  the  old  woman, 
and  who  had  no  children  to  give  her  mother  a 
new  hold  upon  life ;  and  when  she  had  finished 
her  work  and  sat  down  in  the  evening  "  outside 
the  door, "but  with  a  totally  different  prospect 
from  that  she  had  been  familiar  with  so  long,  Bell 
would  talk  to  any  neighbor  that  chanced  to  pass 
that  way,  and  paused  to  cheer  her  up  —  about 
"my  family"  and  even  about  "my  ladies," 
though  they  were  the  same  whom  she  had  talk- 
ed of  a  little  while  ago  with  nothing  but  the 
definite  article  to  distinguish  them,  and  of  whom 
she  had  never  been  fond,  though  they  had  risen 
so  much  in  her  estimation  now,  and  she  general- 
ly concluded  the  audience  by  a  sudden  relapse 
into  crying  on  the  subject  of  "my  Miss  Mar- 
garet" which  filled  the  Kirkton  half  with  pity  for 
"  the  poor  old  body  that  had  been  so  long  in  one 
place,  and  couldna  bide  to  be  parted  from  them," 
and  half  with  indignation  that  she  should  "  think 
mair  o'  a  young  lady  that  wasna  a  drap's  blood 
to  her,  than  of  her  ain."  Mrs.  Dreghorn,  Bell's 
daughter,  who  kept  the  "grocery  shop 'v in  the 
"  laigh  toun,"  was  strongly  of  this  opinion.  "My 
mother  thinks  nothing  o'  me  in  comparison  with 
her  Miss  Margret — aye  her  Miss  Margret ! "  said 
this  good  woman ;  but  as  Mrs.  Dreghorn  was 
forty,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  a  differ- 
ent sentiment  which  Margaret  called  forth,  from 
that  steady-going  affection  on  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  terms,  which  subsisted  between  herself  and 
her  mother.  Bell  could  not  speak  of  her  child 
without  a  moistening  of  the  eyes.  "  My  bonnie 
bairn !"  she  was  never  tired  of  talking  of  her,  and 
of  the  letters  Margaret  wrote  to  her ;  Bell  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  Margaret's  correspond- 
ents of  whom  she  was  not  at  all  afraid. 

Bell,  however,  was  very  much  bewildered  by  the 
hasty,  incoherent  little  epistle  which  she  received 
in  reply  to  hers,  which  had  contained  the  letter 
of  Rob  Glen.  "If  you  see  Mr.  Randal  Burnside, 
will  you  ask  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Glen  ?  Say  I 
told  you  to  ask  him,  dear  Bell ;  oh,  be  sure  I 
said  vou  Were  to  ask  him  !  and  Mr.  Randal  will 
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understand."  What  did  this  mean  ?  Bell  grew 
frightened,  and  for  her  part  could  not  under- 
stand. The  first  step  in  the  matter  had  been 
strange  enough  :  that  Rob  Glen  should  have  ven- 
tured to  forward  a  letter  to  Miss  Margaret,  -was 
of  itself  a  strange  and  inexplicable  fact.  But  it 
might  be,  as  he  said,  about  his  picture  ;  it  might 
be  about  some  price  which  old  Sir  Ludovic  had 
offered.  In  such  circumstances  writing  might 
be  necessary,  and  he  might  not  like,  perhaps,  to 
write  to  "the  ladies  themselves."  But  Marga- 
ret's message  made  the  mystery  more  mysterious 
still.  It  confounded  Bell  so  much  that  she  said 
nothing  about  it  to  John,  but  wrote  with  much 
trouble  and  pain  another  letter,  begging  her 
young  lady  "not  to  trouble  her  bonnie  head 
about  young  men ;  but  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, as  being  another  kind  of  God's  creatures, 
innocent  enough  in  their  way,  but  not  the  best  of 
company  for  bonnie  young  ladies  like  her  darling." 

When,  however,  Bell  had  entered  this  protest, 
she  immediately  bent  her  mind  to  the  due  car- 
rying out  of  Margaret's  request.  Randal  had 
adopted  the  habit  of  coming  over  from  Edinburgh 
in  the  end  of  the  week  and  staying  till  Monday, 
a  praiseworthy  habit  which  his  mother  much  en- 
couraged, and  of  which  she  too  spoke  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  (so  weak  are  women !)  as  proving 
her  son  to  be  the  very  best  son  in  the  world,  and 
the  very  prop  and  staff  of  old  age  to  "the  doc- 
tor and  me."  It  was  true  enough  that  he  was 
the  delight  and  support  of  the  old  couple  in  the 
Manse,  of  whom  one  was  as  yet  not  particularly 
old.  And  if  Randal  was  fond  of  golf,  and  ar- 
ranged "  a  foursome "  for  all  the  Saturdays  of 
his  visits,  upon  the  Links  which  were  within 
reach,  in  what  respect  did  that  affect  the  matter  ? 
A  man  may  be  a  "  keen  golfer,"  let  us  hope,  and 
a  very  good  son  as  well. 

"Is  there  ony  news  at  the  Kirkton ?"  Bell 
said,  when  John  carne  in,  throwing  off  an  old 
furred  coat  that  had  been  old  Sir  Ludovic's ;  for 
John's  bones  were  getting  cranky  with  rheuma- 
tism, and  his  blood  thin,  as  happens  to  every 
man.  The  fur  glistened  as  he  came  into  the 
warm  room  with  his  breath,  which  the  cold  with- 
out had  fixed  like  beads  upon  every  little  hair. 
John  put  it  away  carefully  on  its  peg,  and  came 
"into"  the  fire,  and  put  himself  into  his  big 
wooden  arm-chair  before  he  replied — 

"Naething  of  consequence  ;  there's  a  change 
o'  the  ministry  looked  for  afore  lang,  but  that's 
been  raaistly  aye  the  case  as  lang  as  I  can  mind. 
Either  they're  gaun  out,  or  they're  coming  in  ; 
they're  a'  much  alike  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

"I  wouldna  say  that,"  said  Bell,  who  was 
more  of  a  partisan  than  her  husband.  "  There's 
our  ain  side — and  there's  the  tither  side,  and  our 
ain's  muckle  the  best.  It's  them  I  would  stand 
by  through  thick  and  thin — I'm  nane  o'  your  in- 
different masses,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  "but  it 
wasna  politics  I  was  thinking  of.  Did  you  see 
naebody  that  you  and  me  kens  ?" 

"Naebody  that  you  and  me  kens?  I  saw  a1 
body  that  you  and  me  kens,"  said  John,  taking 
a  very  large  mouthful  of  the  vowel,  which  he 
pronounced  aw — "first  Katie  and  her.man,  just 
in  their  ordinar;  and  syne  John  Robertson  at 
his  door,  complaining  that  he  never  could  find 
Jeanie ;  and  syne  John  Armstrong  at  the  smid- 
dy,  very  strang,  shoeing  ane  of  Sir  Claude's  horses 
that's  to  hunt  the  morn  ;  and  syne — " 


"Touts,  I  dinna  want  a  dictionary,"  said 
Bell,  probably  meaning  directory ;  "  naebody 
mair  particular  than  John  here  and  John  there"? 
as  if  I  was  wanting  a  list  o'  a'  the  Johns  I  Weel 
I  wat  there's  plenty  o'  ye,  young  and  auld,  and 
great  and  sma'." 

"Is't  the  wives  you're  so  keen  about?  I  can 
tell  ye  naething  o'  the  women ;  there  were  few 
about  the  doors  at  this  time  o'  the  night,  and 
them  just  taupies,  that  would  have  been  mair  in 
their  place,  getting  ready  their  man's  supper,  or 
putting  their  bairns  to  their  beds." 

"  Eh,  man  John,  but  ye've  awfu'  little  inven- 
tion," said  Bell.  "If  it  had  been  me  that  had 
been  to  the  Kirkton,  I  would  have  heard  some 
story  or  other  to  divert  you  with  that  were  bid- 
ing at  hame.  But  ye  canna  get  mair  out  of  a 
man  than  Providence  has  put  intill  him,"  she 
said,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation  ;  then  added,  as 
by  a  sudden  thought,  "You  wouldna  see  ony  of 
the  Manse  family  about  ?" 

"Ay  did  I,"  said  John,  provoked  to  hear  any 
doubt  thrown  upon  his  capacity  of  seeing  the 
Manse  family.  ' '  I  saw  the  gig  trundling  up  the 
bit  little  avenue  with  Mr.  Randal  and  his  little 
portmanteau  that  I  could  have  carried  in  ae 
hand.  But  Robert's  just  a  useless  creature  that 
will  have  out  a  horse  for  naething,  sooner  than 
up  with  a  bit  small  affair  upon  his  shoulder  and 
carry  't.  It's  bad  for  the  horse  and  it's  worse  for 
the  man,  to  let  him  go  on  in  such  weirdless 
ways." 

"  So  Randal  Burnside's  back  again  ?"  said  Bell. 
She  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  John's  further 
animadversions  upon  Robert,  who  was  the  man- 
of-all-work  at  the  Manse.  Having  at  last  got 
at  the  scrap  of  information  she  wanted,  she  got 
up  and  bestirred  herself  about  the  supper,  and 
listened  to  just  as  much  as  interested  her  and  no 
more.  In  this  way  at  his  own  fireside,  without 
even  Jeanie  to  disturb  Trim,  and  no  bell  to  break 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  John  loved  to  talk. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  which  Bell  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  any  attempt  to  execute 
her  commission ;  but  when  Sunday  came,  after 
the  service  was  over,  the  sermon  ended,  and  the 
kirk  "skailing,"  in  all  decency  and  good  order, 
she  seized  her  opportunity.  "  Will  you  speak 
a  word,  Mr.  Randal  ?"  she  said,  lingering  behind 
the  rest.  "  Na,  no  afore  a' the  folk ;  but  if  you'll 
come  round  to  me  at  poor  Sir  Ludovic's  tomb 
yonder,  where  I'm  gaun  to  see  if  ony  weeding's 
wanted. " 

Randal  gave  a  hasty  assent.  His  heart  began 
to  beat,  in  sympathy,  perhaps,  with  Margaret's 
heart,  which  had  beat  so  wildly  when  she  gave 
the  commission  now  about  to  be  communicated 
to  him.  He  got  free  of  the  people,  doubly  tire- 
some at  this  moment,  who  insisted  on  shaking 
hands  with  the  Minister's  son  as  part  of  the  per- 
formance. "Eh,  what  a  sermon  the  Doctor's 
given  us !"  the  kind  women  said.  Perhaps  Ran- 
dal had  not  been  so  much  impressed  by  his  fa- 
ther's eloquence ;  but  he  was  very  eager  to  make 
an  end  of  these  weekly  salutations  and  congratu- 
lations. He  hurried  back  to  Bell,  with  such  an 
increase  and  quickening  of  all  the  currents  of 
his  blood,  that  the  old  woman  looked  with  sur- 
prise upon  his  glorified  countenance.  "I  never 
thought  he  was  such  a  bonnie  lad,"  Bell  said  to 
herself.  As  for  Randal,  he  tried  very  hard,  but 
with  no  success,  to  persuade  himself  that  what 
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she  wanted  with  him  must  be  some  trifling  busi- 
ness of  her  own.  But  his  heart  travelled  on  to 
Margaret,  and  to  some  chance  message  from  her, 
with  a  determination  which  he  could  not  resist. 

"Well,  Bell,  what  is  it?"  he  said. 

"I  am  real  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Randal.  It's 
no  my  business,  and  it's  a  thing  I  canna  approve 
of,  that  maun  be  said  to  begin  with.  Mr.  Ran- 
dal, I  was  writing  to  my  young  lady,  to  Miss 
Margret — " 

"Yes?"  said  Randal,  a  little  breathless,  and 
impatient  of  the  suspense. 

"Ay,  just  that — and  ye'Il  no  guess  what  hap- 
pened. Rob  Glen,  that's  him  that  is  Mrs.  Glen's 
son  at  Earl's-lee  farm,  a  lad  that  was  to  be  a 
minister — you'll  ken  him  by  name  at  least — Rob 
Glen?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  him  ;"  Randal  felt  as  if  she  had 
thrown  a  deluge  of  cold  water  upon  him ;  his 
very  heart  was  chilled.  "Oh  yes,"  he  said,  cold- 
ly, "I  know  Rob  Glen." 

"  Well,  sir,  what  does  that  lad  do  but  come 
to  me  with  a  bit  letter  in  his  hand.  '  When 
ye're  writing  to  Miss  Margret,  will  ye  send  her 
that  for  me-?'  he  said.  You  may  think  how  I 
glowered  at  him.  'For  Miss  Margret!'  I  said. 
He  gave  me  a  kind  of  fierce  look,  and  '  Just  for 
Miss  Margret,'  he  says.  You  might  have  laid 
me  on  the  floor  with  a  puff  o'  your  breath.  Miss 
Margret !  so  young  as  she  is,  far  ower  young  to 
get  letters  from  ony  man,  far  less  a  lad  like  Rob 
Glen." 

"But  why  are  you  telling  me  this  ?"  said  Ran- 
dal, half  angry,  half  miserable.  "I  hope  you 
will  not  tell  it  to  any  one  else." 

"I  will  tell  it  to  no  one  else,  Mr.  Randal ;  I'm 
no  one  to  talk.  I  have  to  tell  you  because  I'm 
bidden  to  tell  yon.  When  I  looked  like  that  at 
the  lad,  he  said  it  was  about  a  picture  that  he 
had  drawn  of  auld  Earl's-ha'.  And  weel  I  mind- 
ed the  drawing  of  that  picture,  and  the  work  my 
bonnie  lady  made  about  it.  Well,  I  sent  the 
letter,  and  yesterday  morning,  nae  farther  gane, 
I  got  twa- three  lines  from  her,  a'  blotted  and 
blurred,  poor  lamb.  I'm  thinking  the  ladies 
maun  have  been  at, her — her  that  never  had  a 
hard  word  from  man  or  woman!  'Bell,'  she 
says,  '  if  you  see  Mn  Randal  Burnside,  will  you 
tell  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Glen  ?  Say  it  was  me 
that  bade  ye,  and  then  he'll  ken  fine  what  I 
mean.'  I  hope  ye  do  ken  what  she  means,  Mr. 
Randal,  for  it's  mair  than  I  do ;  and  I  canna  ap- 
prove for  a  young  lady,  and  such  a  young  thing 
as  Miss  Margret,  ony  such  troke  with  young 
men." 

Randal's  face  had  been  almost  as  changeable 
as  Margaret's  while  these  words  floated  on.  He 
reddened,  and  paled,  and  brightened,  and  was 
overshadowed,  one  change  following  another  like 
the  clouds  on  the  sky.  Finally,  the  last  result 
was  a  mixture  of  confusion  and  bewilderment, 
with  eager  interest,  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. "I  fear  I  don't  understand  at  all,  Bell," 
he  cried.  "  Was  that  all  ?  Was  there  no  more 
than  that?" 

"No  another  word  ;  but  a'  blurred  and  blot- 
ted, as  if  she  had  been  in  an  nwfu'  hurry.  And 
ye  canna  understand  ?  She  said  vou  would  ken 
fine." 

"I  think  I  understand  a  little, "Randal  said, 
ruefully.  He  had  asked  her  to  call  upon  him 
•whenever  there  was  anything  in  which  she  want- 


ed help,  and  here  it  was  evident  she  wanted  help ; 
but  of  what  kind?  WMS  he  to  help  her  lover,  or 
to  discourage  him?  But  of  this  Margaret  gave 
no  intimation.  The  office  in  itself  was  embar- 
rassing enough,  and  what  man  ever  received  a 
more  mysterious  commission  ?  She  had  appeal- 
ed to  him  for  aid.  and  who  so  willing  to  give  it  ? 
But  what  kind  of  aid  it  was  she  wanted  he  could 
not  tell.  "  I  know  in  a  way,"  he  said,  "  I  know 
she  wants  me  to  do  something,  but  what?  Nev- 
er mind,  I  will  do  my  best  to  find  out ;  and  when 
you  write  to  her,  Bell,  my  good  woman,  will  you 
tell  her — " 

"Na,  na,"  said  Bell,  briskly,  "no  a  word. 
I've  had  enough  to  do  with  that  kind  of  thing. 
I'll  carry  no  message,  nor  I'll  take  charge  o'  no 
letters ;  na,  na,  lads  are  a  destruction  to  every- 
thing. And  no  a  lad  even  that  might  be  evened 
to  the  like  of  her.  Na,  na,  Mr.  Randal,  it  might 
be  the  maist  innocent  message  in  the  world ;  I'm 
no  blaming  you,  but  I  canna  undertake  no  more." 

"And  1  think  you  are  quite  right,"  he  said, 
confusedly;  "but — what  did  she  want  him  to 
do?"  He  went  away  in  great  perplexity  and 
excitement,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  shut 
up  within  his  own  bosom.  To  speak  to  Glen — 
that  was  his  commission  ;  but  with  what  object  ? 
To  help  Margaret,  poor  little  Margaret  caught 
in  the  toils,  and  who  had  no  one  to  help  her ; 
but  what  did  she  want  him  to  do? 

Randal  went  out  after  afternoon  church  was 
over,  the  "second  diet  of  worship,  "as  his  father 
called  it.  It  was  not  a  promising  evening  for 
a  walk.  The  short  November  day  was  closing 
in  ;  the  foggy  atmosphere  was  heavy  and  chill — 
the  clouds  so  low  that  they  seemed  within  the 
reach  of  his  hand.  Hedge-rows  and  trees  were 
all  coated  with  a  chill  dew  which  soon  would 
whiten  with  the  night's  frost ;  everything  was 
wet  underfoot.  Even  in  the  "laigh  toun  "  few 
of  the  people  were  "about  the  doors."  Gleams 
of  ruddy  fire-light  showed  through  the  cottage 
windows,  often  over  a  moving  mass  of  heads,  of 
different  sizes,  the  children  sitting  about  "read- 
ing their  books  "  as  became  a  Sabbath  evening, 
and  the  elders  on  either  side  of  the  fire  carrying 
on  solemn  "cracks,"  each  individual  furnishing 
a  remark  in  slow  succession.  In-doors  there  was 
something  drowsy  and  Sabbatical  in  the  air;' 
but  there  was  nothing  drowsy  or  comfortable 
out-of-doors.  Randal  walked  toward  the  farm 
in  the  grim  gray  winterly  twilight,  wondering 
whether  he  could  make  any  plausible  errand  to 
the  house,  or  how  he  was  to  make  sure  of  seeing 
Rob.  But  Fortune  favored  him  in  this  respect,, 
as  indeed  Fortune  could  scarcely  help  favoring 
any  one  who,  wanting  Rob  Glen,  walked  in  the 
twilight  toward  Earl's-lee.  When  he  was  with- 
in a  field  or  two  of  the  farm-house,  Randal  be- 
came aware  of  two  figures  in  the  shadow  of  a 
hedge -row,  and  of  a  murmur  of  voices.  He 
divined  that  it  was  a  "  lad  and  lass."  Lads  and 
lasses  are  nowhere  more  common  spectacles, 
"  courting  "  nowhere  a  more  clearly  recognized 
fact  than  in  Fife.  Randal  took  care  not  to  look 
at  them  or  disturb  them  ;  and  by-and-by  he  saw 
a  little  figure  detach  itself  out  of  the  shadows 
and  run  across  the  field.  Who  could  it  be? 
Their  fervor  of  love-making  must  be  warm  in- 
deed to  enable  them  to  bear  the  miseries  of  this 
"  drear-nighted  November."  He  went  on  with 
a  certain  sympathy  and  a  little  sigh.  Randal 
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did  not  feel  as  if  there  could  ever  be  any  oc- 
casion for  "courting"  on  his  part.  He  was 
vaguely  excited ;  but  sadness,  more  than  any 
other  feeling,  filled  his  mind ;  if  he  saw  Rob  be- 
fore him,  what  was  he  to  say  to  him?  "Ah, 
Glen!"  he  exclaimed,  "is  that  you?"  while  yet 
this  question  was  fresh  in  his  mind. 

Rob  came  forward  from  the  shadow  with  ev- 
ident discomfiture.  He  recognized  the  new- 
comer sooner  than  Randal  knew  him.  Was  he, 
then,  the  man  who  had  been  whispering  behind 
the  hedge,  from  whose  side  that  little  female 
figure,  not,  he  thought,  unknown  to  Randal  ei- 
ther, had  flitted  so  hurriedly  away?  Hot  indig- 
nation rose  in  Randal's  veins. 

"Can  it  be  you?"  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
mingling  of  displeasure  and  contempt  with  the 
surprise  in  his  voice. 

"Not  a  pleasant  evening  for  a  walk,"  said 
Rob.  He  was  uneasy  too,  but  he  did  not  see 
what  he  could  do  better  than  talk,  and  forestall 
if  possible  any  objection  the  other  might  seem 
disposed  to  make.  "  I  dropped  something  in 
the  ditch, "he  said,  accusing  as  he  excused  him- 
self, "  but  it  is  evidently  too  dark  to  hope  to  find 
it  now." 

"You  are  still  staying  here?"  said  Randal, 
still  more  contemptuous  of  the  lie,  and  feeling  a 
secret  desire,  which  almost  mastered  him,  to 
push  his  companion  into  the  chill  ooze  under  the 
hedge-row.  "Though  the  country, "he  added, 
4 '  has  not  the  same  attraction  as  when  we  met 
List." 

"No,"  said  Rob,  with  a  slight  falter,  "that  is 
true;  but  necessity  has  no  law.  I  am  here  be- 
cause— I  have  nothing  to  do  elsewhere.  I  am 
not  so  lucky  as  you,  to  be  able  to  hold  by  and 
follow  out  the  trade  to  which  1  have  been  bred. " 

"  That  is  a  misfortune,  certainly." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  misfortune — and  such  a  mis- 
fortune in  my  case  as  you  can  scarcely  realize. 
I  have  disappointed  my  friends  and  put  them 
out  of  temper.  There  could  be  no  harm  in 
abandoning  the  law,  but  there  is  great  harm  in 
abandoning  the  Church." 

"  There  is  always  harm,  I  suppose,"  said  Ran- 
dal, "in  throwing  up  the  career  in  which  our 
training  can  tell.  Church  or  law,  it  does  not  so 
much  matter;  there  is  always  disappointment 
in  such  a  drawing  back." 

"Perhaps  that  is  true;  but  most  in  the  first, 
and  most  of  all  in  my  class.  Yes,"  said  Rob, 
suddenly,  "you  may  say  there  is  less  attraction 
now.  The  last  night  we  met,  it  was  just  before 
the  Leslies  left  EaiTs-hall." 

"I  remember  the  night,"  said  Randal,  with 
some  irrestrainable  bitterness  in  his  tone. 

"  I  am  sure  you  do.  I  felt  it  in  your  tone  to- 
night. You  disapproved  of  me  then  ;  and  now," 
said  Rob,  with  an  air  almost  of  derision,  and  he 
laughed  a  little  nervous,  self-conscious  laugh. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  any  right  either  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,"  said  Randal.  Anger 
was  rising  hotter  and  hotter  within  him ;  but 
what  was  it  she  wanted  him  to  do  ? 

"No  right;  but  people  don't  wait  for  that," 
said  Rob.  He  was  not  comfortable  nor  happy 
about  his  good-fortune.  He  had  got  Margaret's 
note,  and  it  had  stung  him  deeply.  And  here 
was  one  who  could  communicate  with  her, 
though  he  could  not  —  who  belonged  to  her 
sphere,  which  he  did  not.  "  We  all  approve  or 


disapprove  by  instinct,  whatever  right  we  may 
have.  If  you  had  felt  more  sympathy  with  me, 
I  might  have  found  a  friend  in  you,"  Rob  went 
on,  after  a  pause.  "  When  two  people,  so  dif- 
ferent in  external  circumstances  as  Margaret  and 
myself,  love  each  other,  a  mutual  friend  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  both." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Randal's  face  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  felt  the  veins  fill  and  throb  upon  his 
forehead,  and  fury  took  possession  of  his  heart. 
He  could  have  seized  the  fellow  by  the  throat 
who  thus  wantonly  and  without  necessity  had 
introduced  Margaret's  name.  But  then  —  who 
could  tell? — this  office  of  mutual  friend  might 
be  the  very  thing  she  had  intended  him  to  take. 

"I  cannot  see  what  use  I  could  be — " 

"You  could  be  of  the  greatest  use.  You 
could  find  out  for  me,  without  suspicion,  a  hun- 
dred things  I  want  to  know ;  or,  if  you  fell  un- 
der the  suspicion  of  being  after  Margaret  your- 
self," said  Rob,  with  the  unconscious  vulgarity 
which  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  over,  "  there 
would  be  no  harm  done.  They  would  not  turn 
you  to  the  door  for  it.  You  see  our  correspond- 
ence has  to  be  of  a  very  limited  character  till 
she  is  of  age." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Randal,  hotly,  "  that  to 
carry  on  such  a  correspondence  at  all  is  right  or 
honorable  without  the  sanction  of  the  friends  ? 
No  creature  so  young  "  (he  kept  to  words  as  im- 
personal as  possible,  not  feeling  able  to  use  a 
pronoun  to  indicate  Margaret,  whose  sacred  name 
ought  never  to  have  been  breathed)  "can  under- 
stand what  such  a  correspondence  is.  Glen,  since 
you  ask  me,  as  a  man  of  honor  you  ought  not  to 
do  it.  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  do  it." 

"It  is  all  very  well  talking,"  said  Rob,  "but 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  Lose  sight  of  her  altogether — 
for  three  long  years?" 

"Is  that  the  time  fixed?"  said  Randal,  with 
dismay. 

"  When  she  comes  of  age.  Then,  whatever 
happens,  I  have  sufficient  faith  that  all  will  go 
merry  as  a  marriage-bell.  But  in  the  mean 
time — "  Rob  said,  half-bragging,  half-mournful- 
ly :  he  was  in  reality  in  the  lowest  depths  of  dis- 
couragement;  but  the  last  person  to  whom  he 
would  have  confided  this  was  Randal  Burnside. 

Randal  was  struck  with  a  sudden  thought. 
"Look  here,"  he  said,  somewhat  hoarsely,  "I 
have  given  you  my  opinion,  which  I  have  no 
right  to  do ;  but  you  may  make  some  use  of  me 
in  return,  if  you  like.  Look  here,  Glen  ;  I'll  get 
vou  something  to  do  in  my  uncle's  office  in  Ed- 
inburgh, which  will  be  better  than  hanging  on 
here,  if  you'll  have  patience  and  wait  till  the 
time  you  mention,  and  take  my  advice." 

Was  this  what  she  wanted  him  to  do?  The 
effort  was  a  great  one ;  for  Randal  felt  a  loath- 
ing grow  over  him  for  the  under-bred  fellow  to 
whom  such  celestial  good-fortune  and  unexam- 
pled happiness  had  fallen.  To  annoy  and  harass 
himself  with  the  constant  sight  of  him  in  order  to 
leave  her  free  and  unmolested,  it  was  a  sacrifice 
of  which  Margaret  would  never  know  the  full 
difficultv.  Was  this  what  she  wanted  him  to  do? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


AUBREY  BELLINGHAM  was  in  the  hall  at  the 
Grange  when  Margaret,  all  wet  and  weary,  came 
in  from  that  journey  to  the  post-office.  She  was 
very  anxious  to  get  to  the  shelter  of  her  own 
room,  riot  only  because  she  was  feeling  ill  and 
wretched,  but  for  the  more  immediately  impor- 
tant reason  that  she  was  feverishly  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  her  wet  dress  before  Jean  should  see  her ; 
for  Margaret  knew  that  Jean  would  more  easily 
forgive  a  slight  moral  backsliding  than  her  di- 
shevelled appearance,  blown  about  by  the  wind 
and  soaked  by  the  rain,  and  not  without  traces 
of  the  mud.  She  was  ashamed  of  her  own  plight, 
though  she  had  been  too  tired  and  had  felt  too 
miserable  the  latter  half  of  the  road,  to  keep  up 
the  struggle  with  the  elements.  Her  feet  made 
a  splashing  noise  upon  the  tiles  as  she  came  in, 
and  were  cold  as  two  pieces  of  lead ;  so  were  the 
hands,  with  one  of  which  she  had  tried  to  keep 
up  her  umbrella,  till  it  was  blown  inside  out, 
when  she  gave  up  the  struggle.  A  faint  glim- 
mer of  anger  rose  in  her  when  she  saw  Aubrey, 
all  trim  and  dry  and  point  devise  as  he  always  j 
was,  evidently  waiting  for  her  with  the  intention  ; 
of  speaking  to  her  in  the  hall. 

"  How  wet  you  are !"  he  said ;  "  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  you  out  in  this  rain. 
Could  nobody  have  gone  to  the  village  instead 
of  you  ?  Why  did  you  not  send  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  you,  Mr.  Aubrey  ?  It  would  have  been 
worse  for  you  than  me,"  said  Margaret.  "I 
never  thought  .much  of  the  weather ;  but  I  can- 
not wait  now  to  talk.  I  must  run  and  change 
my  dress.  Jean,"  she  added,  ruefully  looking  at 
her  spoiled  trimmings,  "will  be  angry  about  the 
crape." 

"  I  hope  I  managed  rightly,"  he  said,  follow- 
ing her  to  the  stair.  "I  hope  I  did  what  you 
wanted  ?" 

Margaret  gazed  at  him  with  blank,  wide-open 
eyes.  What  had  he  done?  She  had  forgotten 
the  silent  appeal  she  had  made  to  him  in  her 
pain.  Aubrey  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  to  insist  upon  this  good  office  which  , 
he  had  in  reality  done  out  of  pure  good-nature,  j 
without  any  thought  of  interest,  was  more  likely 
to  hurt  than  to  help  him  now ;  so  he  added  hur- 
riedly, "I  did  not  see  how  wet  you  are;  I  can- 
not detain  you  an  instant  longer.  Why  didn't 
you  send  me  ?  You  will  be  ill  after  this. " 

"  Oh !  I  never  take  cold,"  said  Margaret ;  but 
how  glad  she  was  to  struggle  up-stairs,  holding 
up  the  clinging  skirts  of  her  wet  dress.  Fortu- 
nately, Mrs.  Bellingham,  who  had  a  thorough  in- 
stinct of  comfort,  kept  fires  in  all  the  bedrooms, 
so  that  Margaret  had  the  glimmer  of  a  little 
brightness  to  console  her  in  the  bodily  misery 
which  for  the  moment  prevailed  over  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  her  mind.  She  took  off  her  wet  cloth- 
ing with  great  haste,  and  with  an  impulse  to  hide 
it,  to  keep  it  from  Jean's  keen  eyes ;  and  when 
she  "was  fit  to  be  seen, "she  sat  down  to  think 
how  she  could  explain  that  hurried  ejrand  to 
Jean.  The  post-bag  went  from  the  Grange  twice  j 
a  day,  in  a  regular  and  orderly  manner,  as  it : 
ought.  What  need  had  she  to  rush  through  the 
rain  with  her  letters  ?  But  this  problem  proved 
too  much  for  poor  Margaret's  brain :  her  head 
kept  getting  hotter  and  hotter;  her  feet,  not- 
withstanding the  fire,  would  not  get  warm  ;  her 


bosom  seemed  bound  as  by  an  iron  chain ;  she 
could  not  get  her  breath.  What  could  be  the 
matter  with  her  ?  Jean  had  said  she  had  a  cold 
on  the  previous  night ;  she  supposed  it  must  be 
that— a  bad  cold ;  how  stupid  and  how  wretched 
she  felt !  She  sank  back  into  the  corner  of  the 
sofa  which  was  opposite  the  fire ;  it  was  very 
lazy  of  her  to  do  so,  she  knew,  in  broad  daylight, 
when  there  was  all  the  day's  work  to  do.  Mar- 
garet planned  to  herself  that  she  would  do  it  to- 
morrow— her  practising  and  her  French  exer- 
cises, and  all  the  little  studies  with  which,  under 
Mrs.  Bellingham's  energetic  guidance,  she  was 
making  up  for  her  neglected  education.  She 
would  do  them  to-morrow — yes,  to-morrow ;  but 
was  not  to-morrow  Sunday,  when  you  cannot 
work?  Was  not  night  coining,  in  which  you 
could  do  no  work  ?  Was  not —  Here  Margaret 
seemed  to  break  off  with  a  start,  and  found  that 
she  had  been  dozing,  dozing  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  in  broad  daylight !  It  seemed  impossible. 
She  woke  wretched,  as  young  and  healthy  creat- 
ures do  after  such  a  feverish  sleep.  How  could 
anybody  sleep  in  the  day  ?  and  how,  of  all  won- 
ders, was  it  that  Margaret  herself  had  slept  in 
the  day  ?  It  seemed  something  incredible ;  but 
before  she  knew  what  was  coming,  in  those  trou- 
bled wanderings,  she  had  dropped  again  into  an- 
other snatch  of  uncanny  sleep.  She  did  not  hear 
the  luncheon  bell,  nor  if  she  had  heard  it  would 
she  have  had  energy  enough  to  go  down-stairs, 
or,  indeed,  to  get  up  from  her  seat ;  and  when 
Miss  Leslie,  coming  up,  hurried  into  the  room, 
in  wonder  and  alarm,  to  call  her,  Margaret  was 
found  propped  up  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  all 
flushed  and  confused,  her  pretty  hair  falling  out 
of  its  fastenings,  her  hands  hot  and  feverish.  She 
woke  with  a  start  when  her  sister  opened  the  door. 
"Oh  !  where  am  I?  where  am  I  ?"  she  cried. 

After  this  there  was  nothing  but  alarm  in  the 
house.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  Miss  Grace, 
who  had  cried  herself  almost  into  hysterics,  and 
could  do  nothing  but  kiss  her  little  sister,  and 
ask,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  "Are  you  better — do 
you  think  you  are  a  little  better,  darling  Marga- 
ret ?"  was  turned  out  and  sent  away,  while  Jean 
hastily  took  the  place  of  nurse.  If  Jean  had  a 
fault  as  a  nurse,  it  was  that  she  required  so  many 
preparations.  She  assured  Margaret  it  was  noth- 
ing at  all  but  a  feverish  cold,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to-morrow;  but  she  provisioned  the 
room,  as  John  had  provisioned  old  Sir  Ludovic's, 
as  for  a  siege  of  six  weeks  at  least,  and  took  her 
place  in  a  dressing-gown  and  large  cap  by  the 
bedside,  like  a  woman  who  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Margaret,  how- 
ever, was  too  ill  to  be  alarmed  by  these  precau- 
tions ;  she  was  too  ill  to  mind  anything  except 
the  pain  which  had  her  by  the  throat,  and  check- 
ed her  breathing  and  filled  her  veins  with  fire. 
It  was  not  a  bad  cold  only,  but  that  sublimation 
and  intensification  of  cold  which  carries  death 
and  destruction  under  the  name  of  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  She  was  very  ill  for  a  week,  during 
which  time  Mrs.  Bellingham  kept  heroically  by 
her  bedside,  resolute  to  keep  out  Grace  and  to 
fight  the  malady  in  the  correct  and  enlightened 
way.  Aubrey  had  to  search  through  all  the  ad- 
joining town,  from  shop  to  shop,  for  a  thermom- 
eter good  enough  to  satisfy  his  aunt,  which  she 
received  from  his  hands  in  all  the  mingled  so- 
lemnity and  familiarity  of  her  nursing-dress. 
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"  I  am  sure  the  Red  Cross  has  nothing  half 
so  imposing,"  he  said,  in  his  flippant  way  ;  "you 
would  strike  an  army  with  awe."  He  himself 
had  but  a  dull. time  of  it  down-stairs.  He  re- 
mained till  Margaret  was  out  of  danger — very 
kindly  solicitous— but  when  the  crisis  was  over 
he  withdrew.  ' '  You  see  I  can  make  no  progress 
now,"  he  said,  on  the  occasion  of  an  interview 
which  Mrs.  Bellingham  awarded  liim,when  the 
good  news  was  proclaimed  ;  "  but  perhaps  a 
week  or  two  hence  I  may  come  in  with  the  chick- 
en and  champagne,  and  help  to  amuse  the  con- 
valescent. One  may  make  a  great  deal  of  run- 
ning with  a  convalescent,  Aunt  Jean." 

"I  wonder  how  you  can  talk  so  lightly,  when 
we  have  just  escaped  such  a  danger,"  said  Mrs. 
Bellingham.  "Not  only  Margaret,  poor  dear, 
but  the  property  would  have  gone  to  quite  a  dis- 
tant branch  of  the  family,  and  even  the  savings 
of  the  minority.  I  can't  bear  to  think  what 
might  have  happened.  But  you  can  do  nothing 
now,  it  is  true ;  you  may  as  well  go  and  return 
when  you  will  be  of  use.  But  mind  and  go  to 
the  very  best  shop  you  can  find  in  town,  and  get 
me  a  really  good  thermometer.  I  put  no  faith 
in  anything  that  is  bought  in  the  country."  And 
that  night,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Bellingham 
permitted  herself  to  go  to  bed. 

It  would  be  needless  to  follow  Margaret 
through  all  the  feverish  thoughts  that  assailed 
her,  or  even  those  more  coherent  ones  that  came 
after  the  first  stupor  of  illness.  She  recovered 
the  power  of  thought  now  and  then  by  intervals, 
as  the  fever  abated,  and  then,  no  doubt,  soft, 
dreamy  musings,  half  dismal,  half  pleasant,  of  a 
pretty  grave  somewhere  which  would  cut  all  the 
knots  that  bound  her,  and  make  all  things  clear, 
came  into  her  mind.  If  she  were  to  die,  how 
little  would  it  matter  whether  Jean  was  angry, 
whether  Ludovic  scolded !  They  would  all  for- 
give her,  even  if  she  had  been  silly.  And  though 
poor  Rob,  to  whom  her  heart  melted,  as  the  one 
person  whom  she  felt  sure  (besides  Bell)  to  be 
very  fond  of  her,  would,  no  doubt,  "break  his 
heart"  over  that  grave  of  hers,  it  would,  she 
thought,  be  less  hard  for  him,  than  to  find  out 
how  little  pleasure  she  took  in  the  bond  betw.een 
them,  and  to  bear  the  brant  of  that  struggle 
which  she  had  so  little  heart  to  encounter — the 
struggle  with  Ludovic  and  Jean.  And  then  an- 
other thing :  what  would  it  matter  if  Aubrey 
were  right  after  all,  and  it  was  really  Effie,  Effie 
that  Randal  Burnside  cared  about  ?  They  would 
be  happy,  no  doubt ;  and  they  would  sometimes 
give  a  sigh  to  poor  little  Margaret,  and  tell  each 
other  that  they  never  thought  she  would  live  long. 

This  wrung  Margaret's  heart  with  an  exquisite 
pity  for  her  poor  young  tender  self,  cut  down 
like  a  flower.  And  as  the  fever  recurred,  she 
would  lose  herself  in  wonderings  where  they 
would  bury  her ;  if  they  would  take  her  down 
to  the  Kirkton,  and  lay  her  with  her  father  in  the 
breezy  mound  where  she  would  be  able  to  see 
her  own  hills,  and  hear,  on  stormy  nights,  the 
moaning  of  the  sea  ?  And  then  it  would  seem 
to  Margaret  that  she  was  being  rolled  and  jolted 
through  a  vast  darkness  going  toward  that  last 
home  of  the  Leslies- — dead  at  eighteen,  but  yet 
feeling  and  seeing  everything,  and  half  pleased 
with  the  universal  pity.  Over  all  these  wan- 
derings of  sick  and  feverish  fancy  Jean  presided 
in  her  big  cap,  the  shadow  of  which  against  the 


wall — sometimes  rigidly  steady,  with  a  steadiness 
that  only  Jean  could  possess,  sometimes  nodding 
so  that  Margaret  trembled,  feeling  that  nothing 
could  survive  so  great  a  downfall — ran  through 
them  all.  Jean,  in  her  big  cap,  was  very  tender 
to  the  girl.  She  was  very  quiet  in  her  move- 
ments, and,  notwithstanding  the  nodding  of  the 
cap,  very  vigilant,  never  forgetting  an  hour  or 
dose. 

The  strangest  week  it  was! — the  time  some- 
times looking  not  an  hour,  since  she  had  begun 
to  doze  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  sometimes  look- 
ing like  a  year,  during  which  she  had  been  wan- 
dering through  dreariest  wilds  of  confusion  and 
pain.  When  she  came  to  herself  at  last,  with- 
out any  choking,  without  any  suffering,  but  ut- 
terly weak  and  passive,  Margaret  did  not  quite 
know  whether  she  was  glad  that  she  was  better, 
or  disappointed  to  feel  that  everything  outside 
her  was  just  of  as  much  consequence  as  ever  ; 
that  she  would  have  to  marry  Rob  Glen,  and  sub- 
mit to  Jean's  scolding,  and  wonder  if  it  was  true 
about  Randal  and  Effie — just  the  same. 

But  she  did  not  recover  in  the  speedy  and  sat- 
isfactory way  which  was  desired.  When  she 
got  what  her  anxious  attendants  called  almost 
well,  and  got  up  and  with  an  effort  got  herself 
dressed,  it  was  astonishing  to  find  how  few  wishes 
she  had.  She  did  not  want  anything.  She  did 
not  care  about  going  down-stairs,  did  not  want 
to  get  out,  and  was  quite  content  to  be  let  alone 
in  her  corner  of  the  sofa,  reading  sometimes,  still 
oftener  doing  nothing  at  all.  At  this  point  of 
her  convalescence  it  was  that  Jean  had  retired, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  nursing  to  Grace, 
who,  with  a  great  grievance  at  her  heart  on  the 
score  of  being  shut  out  of  the  sick-room,  took 
the  place  now  offered  her  with  enthusiasm,  and 
did  her  best  to  administer  the  wines  and  jellies, 
the  beef-tea,  the  concentrated  nourishment  of  all 
kinds  which  were  wanted  to  make  her  charge 
strong  again.  One  day,  however,  Jean,  return- 
ing from  some  outside  occupation,  found  the 
sick-room  in  a  grievous  state  of  agitation.  Mar- 
garet had  fainted,  for  no  particular  cause  that 
any  one  knew ;  and  Grace  and  Miss  Parker 
stood  weeping  over  her,  scarcely  capable  of  do- 
ing anything  but  weep. 

"Her  mother,  bless  her,  was  just  like  that," 
Miss  Parker  was  saying.  "I  often  thought  af- 
terward if  we  had  taken  her  abroad  for  the  win- 
ter it  might  have  been  the  saving  of  her.  The 
doctor  said  so,  but  no  one  would  believe  it.  Oh, 
if  we  had  only  taken  her  abroad !" 

This  was  said  in  the  intervals  of  fanning  Mar- 
garet,  who  lay  extended  on  the  sofa  as  pale  as 
marble,  while  "Grace  held  salts  to  her  nose.  Mar- 
garet came  to  herself  as  her  sister  came  into  the 
room,  with  a  shiver  and  long  sigh,  and  Jean, 
rushing  in,  cleared  away  the  two  incapable  per- 
sons and  resumed  the  charge  of  affairs.  But, 
like  a  wise  woman,  she  took  a  hint  even  from 
her  inferiors.  When  she  had  restored  poor 
Margaret  and  made  all  quiet  and  comfortable 
round  her,  and  ordained  that  she  was  not  to  talk 
or  be  talked  to.  Jean's  heart  throbbed  with  ter- 
ror. Not  only  did  Margaret  herself  seem  in 
renewed  danger,  but  there  was  the  estate  to  be 
considered,  which  would  go  away  to  a  distant 
cousin,  and  do  no  one  (as  Mrs.  Bellingham  said) 
any  good.  When  the  doctor  came,  she  consulted 
him  with  great  anxiety  on  the  subject.  "Yes," 
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the  doctor  said ;  "no  doubt  it  would  be  very 
good  for  her  to  go  to  Mentone  for  the  winter." 
He  would  not  say  she  was  in  any  particular  dan- 
ger now,  but  delicate,  very  delicate ;  all  the  Sed- 
leys  had  been  delicate,  and  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  her  mother  died  young.  All  this  made 
Jean  tremble.  The  girl  herself,  though  she  had 
been  almost  a  stranger  to  her  a  little  while  ago, 
had  got  hold  of  her  fussy  but  kind  nature.  She 
had  nursed  Margaret  successfully  through  a  se- 
rious illness ;  was  she  to  submit  to  have  her 
snatched  out  of  her  hands  now  for  no  reason  at 
all,  with  no  disease  to  justify  the  catastrophe? 
Jean  said  No  stoutly.  She  would  not  submit. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  Men- 
tone,"  she  said.  "I  hope  you  will  like  it.  It 
is  very  pretty,  you  know,  and  all  that.  There 
are  a  great  many  invalids ;  but,  poor  things,  they 
can't  help  being  invalids.  I  am  very  sorry  we 
sha'n't  enjoy  Christmas  at  the  Court ;  that  is  a 
thing  that  would  have  done  you  good.  But,  to 
be  sure,  as  we  are  still  wearing  deep  mourning, 
we  could  only  have  gone  to  the  family  parties, 
which  are  not  very  amusing.  Grace,  you  may 
as  well  begin  your  packing ;  you  always  take  such 
a  time.  I  am  going  to  take  Margaret  to  Men- 
tone." 

"Oh!"  cried  Grace,  ready  to  ciy,  "dearest 
Jean !  then  the  doctor  thought  that  dear  Mar- 
garet— " 

"The  doctor  thought  nothing  about  Mar- 
garet," cried  Mrs.  Bellingham.  "The  doctor 
thought  what  I  told  him.  I  said  Mentone  would 
do  the  child  good  after  her  illness,  and  all  that 
has  happened,  and  he  agreed,  of  course.  That 
is  all  they  can  do.  They  tell  you  to  go  if  they 
think  you  will  like  it.  If  they  think  you  will 
not  like  it,  they  recommend  you  to  stay  at  home. 
I'll  take  Aubrey  with  me :  he  will  always  amuse 
Margaret." 

"And,  dearest  Margaret,  how  good  it  is  of 
dear  Jean  to  settle  it  all!  Do  you  think  you 
will  like — " 

"Like!  of  course  she  will  like  it,"  said  Jean. 
"We  shall  start  in  a  week;  so  you  had  better 
speak  to  Steward  about  your  packing.  A  day 
will  do  for  Margaret  and  me." 

"Mentone?  that  is  Italy!"  said  pale  Mar- 
garet, with  a  little  glow  rising  upon  her  face ; 
and  then  she  put  her  pale  little  hands  together, 
which  were  as  small  as  a  child's,  and  said  to  her- 
self, inaudibly,  "That  is  away!" 

She  got  a  little  better  from  that  hour.  All 
the  circumstances  of  her  bondage,  all  the  risk  of 
discovery,  the  chance  of  agitating  letters,  such 
as  those  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
posure that  had  ended  in  her  illness,  had  come 
rushing  back  upon  her  memory.  And  it  was  a 
sudden  intimation  of  some  letters  that  had  been 
put  aside  for  her  that  had  caused  her  faint,  over- 
powering her,  in  her  weakness,  with  sudden  agi- 
tation. Letters!  What  might  they  be?  She 
dared  not  ask  for  them.  She  dared  not  say  any- 
thing about  them  in  case  of  questions  which  she 
could  not  answer.  He  might  be  coming,  for 
aught  she  knew,  to  haunt  the  neighborhood  of 
the  house,  to  watch  for  her,  to  waylay  her,  to 
claim  and  take  possession  of  her,  whether  she 
liked  or  not.  It  is  not  to  be  described  what  a 
soft  gush  of  ease  and  relief  and  quiet  came  over 
her,  when  she  realized  that  she  was  now  to  be 
taken  away.  Away !  out  of  reach  of  all  pninful 


visitors,  where  it  would  be  too  far  for  him  to 
come  after  her,  where  she  would  be  safe.  Mar- 
garet mended  from  that  hour.  And  when,  by 
means  of  Miss  Parker,  of  whom  she  was  not 
afraid,  she  managed  that  evening,  while  Jean 
and  Grace  were  at  dinner,  to  get  possession  of 
the  letters,  and  found  one  from  Bell  giving  an 
account  of  the  execution  of  her  commission,  and 
another  from  Randal,  her  heart  threw  off  its 
burden,  although  Randal's  letter  filled  her  with 
strange  yet  pleasant  excitement.  She  was  not 
frightened  by  it  as  she  had  been  by  Rob's  letter, 
but  felt,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  thrill  of  eager- 
ness and  wonder.  Would  he  say  anything  about 
Effie  ?  This,  however,  was  all  Randal  said : 

"DEAR  MARGARET, — If  I  may  call  my  old 
playfellow  so,  I  got  your  message,  and  thank 
you  most  cordially  for  it.  I  understood  it,  though 
I  did  not  know  what  you  wanted  me  to  do.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  did.  I  saw  him  :  he  was 
anxious  and  complaining.  I  advised  him  to 
have  patience,  not  to  attempt  to  write,  which 
would  probably  put  you  in  a  false  position,  and 
offered  him  a  place  in  my  uncle's  office.  He  has 
accepted,  and  he  will  take  my  advice.  If  this  is 
not  what  you  meant,  let  me  know  by  one  word. 
I  thought  it  was  for  the  best ;  but  if  silence  is 
disagreeable  to  you,  it  is  I  that  am  to  be  blamed, 
not  any  one  else.  Thank  you,  with  all  my  heart, 
for  understanding  that  I  would  serve  you,  if  there 
was  any  need,  with  my  life.  Yours  ever, 

"RANDAL  BURNSIDE." 

How  her  heart  bounded  !  She  seemed  to  have 
found  some  one  who  would  set  things  right,  who 
would  manage  those  disturbed  affairs  for  her.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  she  had  no  right  to  put 
such  a  charge  upon  Randal,  or  make  him  her 
agent.  That  idea  never  entered  her  mind.  How 
well  he  had  divined  what  she  wanted !  The  way 
in  which  he  told  her  of  it  was  very  curt  and  brief, 
it  is  true,  and  she  felt  disposed  to  wonder  why 
he  had  put  it  in  such  few  words ;  but  it  relieved 
her  of  all  her  fears.  It  was  in  Randal's  hands 
now.  Randal  would  not  let  him  come  to  worry 
her.  Randal  would  save  her  from  all  this  trou- 
ble. Jean  heard  her  laugh,  as  she  was  coming 
up-stairs—heard  her  lanph,  the  little  monkey! 
and  Mrs.  Bellingham  was  so  glad  that  she  could 
not  be  angry,  though  had  this  outburst  happened 
twenty-four  hours  sooner,  she  probably  would  not 
have  taken  her  away. 

And  she  was  quite  equal  to  the  journey  when 
the  day  came,  though  she  was  still  weak  and 
white.  One  incident  occurred,  however,  before 
they  started,  which  very  much  surprised  Marga- 
ret. She  was  in  the  wainscot  parlor,  alone,  re- 
clining among  her  cushions,  when  Mr.  St.  John 
came  in.  The  elder  ladies  were  out,  and  Mar- 
garet had  been  left  alone.  Perhaps  it  was  Miss 
Grace  who  had  suggested  this  to  the  gentle  An- 
glican. He  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
with  eyes  enlarged  by  emotion  and  anxiety  ;  and 
after  he  had  told  her  how  much  sympathy  her 
illness  had  brought  out,  and  how  many  people 
had  asked  for  her,  and  how  fervently  they  had 
all  thought  of  her  when  the  prayer  for  sick  per- 
sons came  in  the  Litany,  Mr.  St.  John  startled 
Margaret  beyond  measure  by  suddenly  telling 
her  that  he  loved  her,  and  asking  if  she  would 
be  his  wife.  "  Me  ?"  she  cried,  with  wondering, 
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questioning  eyes,  in  profoundest  bewilderment 
and  surprise,  and  with  her  usual  Scotch  indiffer- 
ence to  her  pronouns.  She  grew  paler  than  ever 
with  horror.  "  Oh,  it  cannot  be  me !"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head.  But  this  gave  her  a  shock 
of  surprise  and  pain.  She  did  not  want  to  hurt 
anybody's  feelings.  Could  it  be  anything  in  her 
that  made  this  painful  thing  happen  over  again  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

AUBRKY  joined  the  travellers  in  London.  It 
was  very  self-denying  of  him,  very  kind,  to  give 
up  all  the  festivities  at  the  Court,  and  all  his 
many  Christmas  invitations,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany and  take  care  of  a  party  of  ladies  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Mentone,  his  aunt  said ;  "I  will  not  say 
that  it  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  myself  to  give  up 
Christmas  at  the  Court.  I  don't  grudge  the  sac- 
rifice, my  dear,  for  your  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
your  health  ;  but  I  will  not  say  it  is  nothing  and 
does  not  matter,  as  Grace  does.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve, either,  that  it  does  not  matter  to  Grace. 
She  likes  her  amusement  just  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us,  though,  to  be  sure,  our  mourning  would 
make  a  difference.  But  Aubrey  is  a  young  man, 
and  has  as  many  engagements  as  he  can  set  his 
face  to ;  and  we  are  nothing  but  a  couple  of  old 
aunts,  and  you  a  bit  of  :i  little  girl.  Yet  when 
he  can  be  of  use  he  never  hesitntes.  You  ought 
to  be  very  grateful,  Margaret,  for  all  he  is  doing 
for  you." 

"And  so  I  am,"  said  Margaret:  it  was  very 
kind.  And  though  Aubrey,  when  he  arrived, 
scouted  the  notion,  and  declared  that  he  would 
go  anywhere  to  get  rid  of  the  festivities  of  the 
Court,  this  did  not  make  any  impression  upon 
the  ladies,  who  praised  his  self-denial  to  the  echo. 
As  for  Margaret,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
his  presence  made  the  expedition  very  much 
more  agreeable  to  her.  Jean  and  Grace  were 
very  kind  ;  but  Jean  was  a  little  overpowering  in 
her  manifold  arrangements,  and  Grace's  tender- 
ness did  not  always  fall  in  with  the  girl's  humor, 
who  was  apt  to  be  impatient  now  and  then. 
Margaret  got  better  day  by  day ;  and  there  was 
so  great  a  load  lifted  from  her  mind  that  she  was 
able  to  enjoy  everything  as  she  had  never  done 
before.  No  chance  now  that  she  should  be  fol- 
lowed and  pursued  by  any  attendant  of  whom 
she  would  be  afraid.  Every  step  they  took  made 
that  more  impossible.  She  seemed  to  get  out 
of  the  range  of  Rob  Glen  altogether  when  she 
crossed  the  Channel,  not  to  say  that  Randal  had 
already  made  her  deliverance  certain. 

She  dwelt  upon  this  action  of  Randal  in  many 
a  musing,  with  mingled  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. How  clever  it  was  of  him  to  divine  what 
she  wanted  to  be  done !  The  confusion  of  the 
moment  had  been  partly  to  blame  for  the  inco- 
herent message  she  had  sent;  but  it  was  not  al- 
together the  confusion  of  the  moment.  There 
had  been,  besides,  a  reluctance  to  mention  the 
name  of  Rob  Glen  to  Randal,  a  desire  to  imply, 
rather  than  to  state  distinctly,  what  she  wanted 
him  to  do.  The  vagueness  was  at  least  partly 
voluntary,  and  partly  she  did  not  know  what  she 
wanted  to  be  done.  She  wanted  something, 
some  one  to  interpose  who  should  know  better 
than  herself,  who  should  be  able  to  see  what  was 


most  expedient.  What  claim  had  she  on  Ran- 
dal that  he  should  have  done  so  much  for  her? 
And  what  inspiration  could  it  be  that  made  him 
divine  so  exactly  what  she  wanted — exactly  what 
she  wanted  ! — not  to  hurt  Rob's  feelings  ?  Oh 
no,  very  far  from  that.  If  she  had  not  been  un- 
willing to  hurt  Rob's  feelings,  it  would  never  have 
been  in  his  power  to  give  her  so  much  alarm  as 
he  had  done. 

Margaret  sat  and  thought  over  all  this  as  they 
crossed  the  bit  of  sea  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
Jean  and  Grace  had  betaken  themselves  to  a 
deck  cabin,  where  they  lay  each  on  a  sofa,  scarce- 
ly venturing  to  congratulate  each  other  that  the 
sea  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  usual,  but  prepared 
for  every  emergency,  and  Aubrey  had  gone  to 
the  other  end  to  smoke  a  cigar.  Margaret,  in 
her  excitement,  had  scorned  the  deck  cabin, 
which  both  her  sisters  protested  had  been  se- 
cured entirely  for  her.  She  was,  though  she  did 
not  as  yet  know  it,  one  of  those  happy  people 
who  are  excited,  not  prostrated,  by  the  sea.  She 
felt  that  she  would  like  to  walk  about  the  decks 
with  Aubrey ;  but  all  that  had  been  permitted 
to  her  was  to  sit  in  the  most  sheltered  corner, 
done  up  in  shawls  and  wraps,  so  as  to  lessen  all 
chances  of  taking  cold.  And  after  a  while,  when 
the  first  thrill  of  excitement  calmed  down,  and 
she  began  to  get  accustomed  to  her  own  emotion, 
and  the  fact  that  she  had  left  England,  and  the 
extraordinary  certainty  that  these  were  the  shores 
of  France  to  which  she  was  going,  the  extreme 
isolation  of  the  moment  drove  Margaret  back, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  upon  her  most  private 
thoughts.  The  exhilaration  of  her  being,  which 
was  partly  convalescence  and  partly  change,  she 
attributed  entirely  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment, she  was  free — delivered  from  the  danger 
that  had  seemed  about  to  overwhelm  her. 

This  consciousness  seemed  to  triumph  over 
everything — her  grief  which  was  still  so  recent, 
her  illness,  all  the  ills  her  flesh  was  heir  to.  And 
as  Margaret's  mind  was  growing  amidst  all  this 
agitation,  it  was  now,  at  this  moment,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Channel,  that  the  thought  sudden- 
ly occurred  to  her :  if  she  had  been  a  sensible 
girl — if  she  had  not  been  a  very  foolish  girl,  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  pay  no  heed 
to  Rob  Glen's  feelings — to  cut  at  once  this  bond 
which  was  all  his  making,  which  had  been  woven, 
between  them  without  any  wish  of  hers — which 
she  had  always  rebelled  against,  except  those 
first  nights  when  she  had  scarcely  been  aware 
what  he  was  saying,  or  what  doing — when  she 
had  received  his  declarations  of  love  almost  with- 
out hearing  them,  and  allowed  his  kisses  on  her 
cheek  with  no  more  perception  of  their  meaning 
than  that  he  wanted  to  be  "  kind"  and  comfort 
her.  There  had  been  no  lover's  interview  be- 
tween them  in  which  Margaret  had  not — a  little 
—shrank  from  him.  She  had  held  herself  away 
as  far  as  she  could  from  his  embracing  arm. 
She  had  averted  her  cheek  as  much  as  possible  ; 
but  it  had  been  impossible  for  her  to  fling  away 
from  him,  to  deliver  herself  altogether  at  the  cost 
of  Rob's  feelings.  This  she  had  not  strength  of 
mind  to  do.  But  now  she  perceived  that  it 
would  have  been  better  had  she  done  it  —  had 
she  said  plain  No,  when  he  declared  his  love  with 
all  the  hyperbole  of  passion. 

Margaret  knew  she  did  not  love  him,  certainly 
not  in  that  way ;  but  how  she  had  shrunk  from 
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saying  it — from  letting  him  feel  that  she  did  not 
care  for  him  as  he  cared  for  her!  How  it  would 
have  hurt  his  feelings !  Rather  put  up  with  some 
little  excess  of  affection  for  herself,  she  thought, 
than  humiliate  him  in  this  way !  And  now  was 
the  first  time  when  she  really  ashed  herself, 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  say  the  truth  ? 
The  question  flushed  Margaret's  cheek  with 
crimson,  then  sent  back  all  her  blood  in  a  sud- 
den flood  upon  her  heart.  She  did  not  venture 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  having  done  this 
— of  having  actually  said  to  him,  "It  is  a  mis- 
take ;  you  are  very — very  kind,  but  I  am  not  in 
love  with  you." 

The  mere  idea  of  it  appalled  her.  How  cruel 
it  would  have  been!  How  he  would  have 
"thought  shame!"  How  his  feelings  would 
have  been  hurt!  But  still — but  still — perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better.  She  had  just  become 
pale  and  chill  all  over  with  the  horrible  possibil- 
ity of  having  given  such  pain  as  this,  when  Au- 
brey's voice  startled  her.  He  was  saying,  anx- 
iously, 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill.  I  am  afraid  you 
are  feeling  cold.  Won't  you  go  into  the  cabin 
and  lie  down?  We  shall  be  there  in  half  an 
hour." 

"Oh  no!"  said  Margaret,  her  paleness  disap- 
pearing in  another  sudden  blush.  The  days  of 
her  blushing — her  changes  of  countenance,  which 
were  like  the  coming  and  going  of  the  shadows — 
had  come  back.  "  Oh  no !  I  am  not  cold ;  and 
I  am  not  ill.  I  like  it.  But  I — was  thinking — " 

' '  I  wonder  if  I  might  offer  you  a  penny  for 
your  thoughts  ?  I  dare  say  they  are  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.  Would  you  like  to 
have  mine  ?  They  are  not  worth  the  half  of  a 
penny.  I  was  thinking  what  poor  creatures  we 
all  are  —  how  unamiable  we  are  on  board  of  a 
steamboat  (the  most  of  us).  Look  what  pictures 
of  misery  these  people  are !  It  is  not  rough,  but 
they  cannot  believe  that  it  may  not  be  rough  any 
moment:  when  there  is  a  pitch  —  there — like 
that!"  said  Aubrey,  himself  looking  a  little 
queer.  "They  think,  now  it  is  coming!  All 
their  strength  of  mind,  all  their  philosophy,  if 
they  have  any,  cannot  resist  one  heave  of  that 
green  water.  Ugh — here's  another!"  he  cried, 
relapsing  out  of  his  fine  moral  tone  into  abject 
sensationalism.  Margaret  laughed  as  merrily, 
with  her  eyes  dancing,  as  if  there  was  no  Rob 
Glen  in  the  world. 

"But  I  don't  care,"  she  cried.  "I  like  it: 
when  it  seems  to  go  from  under  your  feet,  and 
then  bounds  like  a  greyhound." 

"Don't  speak  of  it,"  he  said,  faintly.  "And 
why  is  it  you  are  so  superior  to  the  rest  of  us? 
Not  because  you  are  so  much  brighter,  and  purer, 
and  better — " 

"Oh  no!"  cried  Margaret,  interrupting  him, 
shaking  her  head  and  smiling.  "  Oh  no!  for  I 
am  not  that — " 

"Yon  should  not  contradict  people  who  are 
older  than  yourself — it  is  not  good  manners,"  he 
said,  solemnly.  "  You  are  all  that,  I  allow  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  reason.  It  is  simply  because  of 
some  little  physical  peculiarity,  some  excellence 
of  digestion,  or  so  forth,  if  one  may  venture  to 
use  such  a  word  :  not  because  it  is  you — which  I 
should  think  quite  a  natural  and  proper  reason. 
No,  for  I  have  seen  a  creature  as  fair  and  as 
good  almost  as  you  are,  Margaret  (our  travel- 


lers' names  are  Margaret  and  Aubrey,  you  know 
— that's  understood),  I  have  seen  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  everything  that  was  sweet  and  charm- 
ing, lying  dishevelled,  speechless,  a  prey  to  name- 
less horrors.  Ah !  that  was  a  bad  one !"  said  the 
young  man,  unable  to  conceal  that  he  himself 
had  become  extremely  pale. 

;'Oh!  I  am  very  sorry  for  her,"  said  Mar- 
garet, forgetting  the  compliment  in  the  interest 
of  the  story.  "Who  was  she,  Mr.  Aubrey?" 
and  she  turned  her  sympathetic  eyes  full  upon 
him,  which  was  almost  more  than,  in  his  present 
state  of  sensation,  he  could  bear ;  but,  happily, 
Calais  was  within  a  stone's  -  throw ;  and  that  is 
a  circumstance  which  steels  the  suffering  to  en- 
durance. He  got  up,  saying,  "I  think  I  must 
look  after  the  aunts." 

Margaret  looked  after  him  with  a  warm  gush 
of  sympathy.  Who  was  this  beautiful  young 
girl  who  had  been  so  511  ?  Was  poor  Aubrey, 
too,  "in  love?"  She  felt  disposed  to  laugh  a 
little,  as  is  natural  in  the  circumstances ;  for 
does  not  every  one  laugh  when  a  love-story  is 
suddenly  produced  ?  But  she  was  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  at  once  felt  a  kindred  sympathy  and 
affectionate  interest  opening  up  in  her  bosom. 
Poor  Aubrey !  Had  anything  happened,  she 
wondered,  to  the  beautiful  young  girl  who  was 
everything  that  was  sweet  and  charming  ?  Was 
not  that  enough  to  make  everybody  take  an  in- 
terest in  her  at  once  ? 

Margaret  got  no  immediate  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, about  that  beautiful  young  girl,  but  she  of- 
ten thought  of  her;  and  when  she  saw  any  shad- 
ow come  over  Aubrey's  face,  she  immediately  set 
it  down  to  the  credit  of  this  anonymous  young 
lady.  For  the  moment,  however,  she  was  her- 
self carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  being 
"abroad."  But,  alas  !  is  not  the  very  first  of 
all  sensations  "abroad"  a  bewildering  sense  that 
it  is  just  the  same  world  as  at  home,  and  that 
"foreigners"  are  nothing  else  than  men  and 
women  very  much  like  the  rest  of  us  ?  For  the 
first  hour  Margaret  was  in  a  kind  of  wonder- 
land. The  new.  unusual  sound  of  the  language, 
the  different  looks  of  the  people,  delighted  her, 
and  she  could  understand  what  they  were  say- 
ing ;  though  both  Jean  and  Grace  declared  it  to 
be  such  bad  French  that  they  never  attempted 
to  understand.  "Is  it  very  bad  French?"  she 
whispered  to  Aubrey:  "perhaps  that  is  why  I 
know  what  they  mean."  And  he  gave  her  a 
comical  look  which  made  Margaret  inarticulate 
with  suppressed  laughter.  Thus  the  two  young 
people  became  sworn  allies,  and  understood  each 
other.  But,  after  the  first  hour,  the  old  familiar 
lines  of  the  world  she  had  been  previously  ac- 
quainted with  came  back  to  Margaret.  The 
people,  though  they  were  dressed  differently  and 
spoke  French,  were  the  same  kind  of  men  and 
women  as  she  had  always  known.  Indeed,  the 
old  women  in  their  white  caps  looked  as  if  they 
had  just  come  from  Fife. 

"That  is  just  what  they  were  at  home,"  she 
said  again  to  Aubrey;  "the  old  wives  — those 
that  never  mind  the  fashions — even  Bell !"  There 
were  some  of  the  old  women  on  the  French  roads, 
and  at  the  stations,  so  like  Bell  that  the  sight  of 
them  brought  tears  to  Margaret's  eyes. 

"  Who  is  Bell  ?  I  have  so  often  heard  of  Bell. 
Bell  has  been  put  forward  again  and  again,  till 
I  am  afraid  of  her.  I  am  sure  you  are  afraid 
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of  her ;  and  Aunt  Jean,  too,  though  she  •will  not 
say  so." 

"Oh,  not  me!"  cried  Margaret,  uncertain  as 
ever  about  her  pronouns;  "Bell  is — she  is  just 
Bell.  She  was  our  house-keeper ;  she  was  ev- 
erything to  me;  she  brought  me  up.  I  never 
recollect  any  one  else.  Afraid  of  Bell — oh !  no, 
no.  But  I  would  not  like  Bell  to  know,"  said 
Margaret,  slowly,  "  if  I  did  anything  that  was 
bad — anything  that  was  real  wrong — " 

"You  never  will,"  said  Aubrey,  "  so  it  doesn't 
matter ;  but  I  should  call  that  being  afraid  of 
her.  Now  there  are  some  people  whom  you  only 
go  to  when  you  have  done  something  that  is 
real  wrong  " 

"Are  there?  I  don't  know.  It  was  Bell  that 
brought  me  up,  more  than  any  one  else.  She 
is  living  now  near — on  the  way  to  the  Kirkton. 
But  you  will  not  take  any  interest  in  that." 

"I  take  the  greatest  interest,"  said  Aubrey; 
and  it  so  chanced  that  this  conversation,  broken 
off  in  the  railway,  was  renewed  again  when  they 
were  settled  at  Mentone,  where  again  old  women 
were  to  be  found  like  Bell.  They  passed  rapidly 
through  Paris,  and  settled  at  once  in  the  place 
that  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  Margaret.  But 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  sunny  Riviera  Mar- 
garet had  thrown  off  all  trace  of  indisposition, 
and  evidently  wanted  nothing  but  air  and  sun- 
shine, and  a  little  petting,  like  other  flowers. 
They  had  a  little  villa  on  the  edge  of  that  bright- 
est sea ;  and  there  along  a  path  bordered  by  a 
hedge  of  aloes,  and  with  a  great  stone-pine  at 
the  end,  its  solemn  dome  of  foliage  and  its  great 
column  of  trunk  relieved  against  the  Mediter- 
ranean blue,  the  two  young  people  took  a  great 
many  walks  together. 

One  of  these  evenings  specially  stamped  itself 
on  their  memories  ;  the  sky  was  flushed  rose-red 
with  the  sunset,  and  all  the  sounds  in  the  air 
were  soft,  as  summer  only  makes  them  in  Engr 
land :  there  was  a  tinkle  going  on  close  at  hand 
from  a  convent-bell,  and  there  was  a  soft  sound 
of  voices  from  the  beach — voices,  of  which  the 
inflections,  the  accents,  were  all  dramatic,  though 
they  could  not  tell  a  word  that  was  said.  It  was 
the  enchanted  hour,  the  time  of  natural  magic 
and  poetry ;  and  Aubrey,  though  he  was  not  at 
all  poetical,  felt  it  a  little  more  than  he  could 
have  believed  possible.  He  had  found  out  how 
pretty  Margaret  was  —  how  much  prettier,  day 
by  da}'.  It  was  not  that  there  was  any  striking 
beauty  in  her  that  conquered  with  a  glance ;  but 
every  morning  when,  she  appeared  down-stairs, 
with  her  color  coming  and  going,  with  her  brown 
eyes  full  of  such  eagerness  and  lovely  wonder, 
"she  grew  upon  you,"  Aubrey  said.  He  had 
thought  her  very  tolerable  even  at  first — no  par- 
ticular drawback  to  her  income  and  her  estate. 
But  by  this  time  he  took  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  her.  She  was  never  the  same ;  always  chang- 
ing from  serious  to  gay,  from  red  to  white,  from 
quiet  to  eagerness.  He  was  interested,  never 
wearied.  He  had  not  really  found  it  much  of  a 
sacrifice  to  accompany  the  ladies,  after  all.  The 
place  was  a  bore  ;  but  then,  fortunately,  Marga- 
ret no  longer  required  to  be  kept  at  this  place ; 
there  was  a  reasonable  hope  of  moving  on  to 
places  in  which  there  was  more  amusement;  and 
Margaret  was  really  amusing,  very  amusing,  ns 
girls  go.  There  was  a  variety  about  her  which 
kept  your  interest  alive.  . 


'  Did  you  ever  do  anything  that  was  real 
wrong?"  said  Margaret,  dreamily,  looking  out 
toward  the  horizon  where  the  rose  of  the  sky 
met  the  blue  of  the  sea.  She  was  rather  think- 
ng  aloud,  than  realizing  the  scope  of  what  she 
said ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  girl  ever 
realized  the  difference  between  a  girl  and  a  man 
— the  very  different  sense  that  real  wrong  might 
lave  to  him,  or  the  equivocal  meaning  which 
such  words  might  bear  to  a  listener  of  so  much 
more  experience  in  the  world. 

He  laughed,  startling  Margaret  from  her 
dreamy  musing.  "Alas!"  he  said,  "a  great 
many  times,  I  am  afraid.  Did  you?  But  I 
don't  suppose  you  know  what  wrong  means." 

''Yes,"  she  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  "I 
am  not  in  fun ;  once :  and  it  seems  as  if  you 
never  can  get  better  of  it.  I  don't  know  if  it  is 
any  excuse  that  I  did  it  because  I  did  not  like 
to  hurt  a  person's  feelings." 

"What  was  it?"  he  said,  lightly;  "a  little 
fib — a  statement  that  was  not  quite  justified  by 
fact?  These  are  the  angelical  errors  that  count 
for  wrong  among  creatures  like  you." 

"Then  what  do  you  call  wrong,  if  that  is  not 
wrong  ?  Aubrey,  it  was  more  wicked  than  that ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  it  was.  I 
have  been  dreadfully  sorry  ever  since  I  did  it. 
But  I  feel  a  little  easier,  a  little  happier  now." 

"  Perhaps  you  broke  a  bit  of  old  Dresden  ?" 
he  said,  "or  lost  that  Venice  point  Aunt  Jean 
showed  me.  I  should  never  forgive  you  for  such 
sins,  Margaret.  No  wonder  you  are  reluctant  to 
confess  them.  You  are  happier  because  nobody 
could  be  unhappy  in  this  delicious  evening,  walk- 
ing as  we  are.  It  is  only  in  such  a  scene  that 
I  could  look  with  complacency  upon  the  heart- 
less destroyer  of  china,  the  careless  guardian  of 
lace — " 

"You  are  only  laughing  at  me,"  she  said  ;  "I 
think  you  are  always  laughing.  Don't  you  think 
there  is  anything  in  the  world  more  serious  than 
china  and  lace?" 

"Very  few  things,  Margaret.  Few  things  so 
dear,  which  you  will  allow  is  very  serious,  and 
few  things  so  easily  injured." 

"But  oh,  Aubrey!  I  think  that  is  almost 
wicked,  to  love  a  thing  that  cannot  love  you 
again,  as  much  as — more  than  things  that  have 
life." 

"I  don't  do  that,  Margaret."  He  looked  at 
her  so  earnestly  that  she  was  almost  abashed, 
yet,  fearing  nothing,  went  on,  moved  by  the 
flowing  of  her  own  newly  awakened  thoughts. 
"You  and  Jean,  you  talk  as  if  a  little  bit  of  a 
cup  or  a  plate— what  we  call  pigs  in  Fife— was 
of  more  importance—  What  are  you  laughing 
at,  Aubrey  ? — because  I  said  pigs  ?  But  it  is  the 
common  word." 

"My  dear  little  Margaret,"  he  said,  "don't 
make  me  laugh,  with  your  pigs.  Lecture  me. 
Let  us  go  and  sit  under  the  pine  and  look  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  do  you  preach  me  a  little  ser- 
mon about  real  right  and  real  wrong.  I  am  just 
in  the  mood  to  profit  by  it  now." 

"You  are  doing  what  papa  used  to  do,"  said 
Margaret,  half  laughing,  half  crying ;  "  he  would 
always  make  a  fool  of  me.  And  how  should  I 
lecture  you  ?  You  must  know  much  better  than 
I  do." 

"I  ought,  I  suppose,"  he  said.  The  pine 
stood  on  a  little  point,  one  of  those  innumerable 
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fairy  headlands  that  line  that  lovely  coast,  the 
sea  lapping  softly,  three  parts  round,  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  on  which  it  holds  its  place.  The  air  was 
more  fresh  there  than  anywhere  else.  The  pine 
held  high  its  clump  of  big  branches  and  sharp 
evergreen  needles  high  over  their  heads :  behind 
them  was  a  bosquet  of  shrubs  which  almost  hid 
them  as  they  sat  together.  The  blue  sea  thus 
goftly  whispering  below  upon  the  beach,  the  del- 
icate rose  that  tinted  the  sky,  the  great  pine 
isolated  and  splendid,  how  could  they  recall 
to  Margaret  the  dark  wood,  all  worn  with  the 
winds,  the  mossy  knoll,  the  big  elbows  of  the 
silver  fir,  the  moan  of  the  Northern  sea  with 
which  she  had  been  so  familiar  ?  The  one  scene, 
though  made  up  of  almost  the  same  details,  bore 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  other  than  Aubrey 
Bellingham  did  to  Rob  Glen :  and  where  could 
a  greater  difference  be  ? 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "so  far  as  wrong  is  con- 
cerned, I  should  suppose  so.  I  must  be  better 
up  in  that  than  you  are ;  but,  all  the  same,  I 
should  like  you  to  teach  me.  Let  it  be  about 
the  right ;  there  you  are  strong.  What  must  I 
do  to  cease  to  be  a  useless  dilettante — as  you  say 
I  am  ?" 

"Me?  I  never  said  so,  Aubrey — not  such  a 
word.  I  never  said  such  a  word." 

"But  you  meant  it.  Tell  me,  Margaret:  if 
I  can  cease  to  be  a  dilettante  and  a  trifling  per- 
son, what  would  you  have  me  be  ?'' 

He  bent  toward  her,  looking  into  her  eyes, 
and  half  put  out  his  hand  to  take  hers;  and 
Margaret,  startled,  saw  once  more  what  it  had 
so  much  bewildered  her  to  see  in  Mr.  St.  John, 
the  same  look  which  she  knew  in  the  eyes  of 
Rob  Glen.  What  an  amount  of  experience  she 
was  acquiring,  ever  renewed  and  extended  I 
This  frightened  her  greatly.  She  drew  away 
from  him  upon  the  garden-seat,  and  kept  her 
hands  clasped  firmly  together,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  hand. 

"I  do  not  want  you  to  be  any  thing,  "she  said, 
"you  are  very  well  as  you  are.  You  might 
think  upon — perhaps  you  might  think  upon — 
the  common  folk  a  little  more.  When  you  came 
to  EaiTs-hall  we  did  not  know  what  you  meant; 
and  sometimes  even  now  Jean  and  you —  I 
know  most  about  the  common  folk,  they  are  just 
as  interesting  as  the  others." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  laughing,  but  a  little  discom- 
fited, "you  mean  the  poor.  Must  I  take  to  vis- 
iting the  poor?" 

"  I  suppose  you  call  them  the  poor,  in 
England,"  said  Margaret,  doubtfully,  "but  you 
know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do,  Aubrey ; 
for  one  tiling,  you  are  older.  I  think  perhaps 
Jean  will  think  I  ought  to  go  in  now." 

"  Certainly,  I  am  a  great  deal  older ;  but  not 
so  very  much,  either.  I  am  twenty-five — just 
about  the  right  age  to  go  with  eighteen.  Yes, 
tell  me  a  little  more.  I  shall  recollect  about — 
what  do  you  call  them  ?  the  common  people — 
not  the  poor.  Go  on,  my  moralist;  I  am  ready 
to  be  taught." 

"  I  think  I  hear  Grace  calling,"  she  said,  rising 
to  her  feet.  "I  am  sure  Jean  will  think  the 
wind  is  getting  cold,  and  that  I  should  have  gone 
in  before." 

"The  wind  is  as  soft  as  summer,"  he  said, 
with  a  little  excitement,  "and  the  evening  as 
sweet  as — yourself,  Wait  a  little,  only  a  few 


minutes ;  there  is  something  I  wish  so  much  to 
say  to  you." 

"Oil,  Mr.  Aubrey !"  she  said,  frightened.  "Do 
not  say  it !  I  would  rather  you  did  not  say  it. 
Once  I  did  very  wrong,  not  wishing  to  hurt  a 
person's  feelings ;  but  that  is  what  I  must  never 
do  any  more." 

"Are  you  sure,"  he  said,  rising  too,  with  a 
sudden  flush  of  anger,  "that  you  know  what  I 
was  going  to  say  ?" 

Margaret  paused,  with  an  alarmed  look  at 
him,  the  color  wavering  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyea 
very  anxious,  her  lips  a  little  apart. 

"What  I  was  going  to  say,"  he  continued, 
pointedly,  "was,  that  I  fear  I  must  soon  leave 
the  villa,  and  the  fine  weather,  and  your  delight- 
ful society.  This  kind  of  holiday  life  cannot  en- 
dure forever." 

"Oh!"  She  uttered  her  favorite  exclamation 
with  a  look  of  distress  and,  he  thought,  disap- 
pointment. This  was  balm  to  Aubrey's  heart. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sorry,  too.  But  what  can  be  done 
when  duty  calls  ?  My  office  is  getting  clamorous, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  a  man  to  do  here.  Now, 
perhaps,  we  had  better  carry  out  your  intention, 
and  go  back  to  Aunt  Jean." 

And  they  walked  through  the  garden  back  to 
the  house,  with  scarcely  a  word  spoken  between 
them.  One  way  or  the  other  way,  both  were 
equally  uncomfortable  modes  of  managing  such 
a  crisis.  She  had  hurt  his  feelings!  It  was 
better  than  all  that  followed  the  episode  of  Rob 
Glen  ;  but  still  it  was  not  a  pleasant  way. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

AND  it  was  true  that  the  very  next  morning 
Aubrey  declared  his  intention  of  going  away. 
"My  chief  finds  that  the  office  cannot  get  on 
without  me,"  he  said,  pretending  to  have  had 
letters  by  the  morning  mail ;  while  Margaret  sat, 
not  daring  to  look  up,  feeling  more  guilty  than 
she  could  say.  Her  consciousness  that  she  was 
to  blame  even  carried  the  day  over  her  deter- 
mined belief  in  the  sincerity  and  absolute  truth- 
fulness of  every  one  about  her.  Twenty -four 
hours  since  she  would  have  accepted  Aubrey's 
statement  as  a  matter-of-fact  which  left  no  room 
for  doubt  or  comment.  But  now  she  could  not 
but  feel  that  she  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
that  she  had  hurt  his  feelings,  which  made  Mar- 
garet feel  very  guilty  and  wretched.  He  had 
been  so  kind  to  them,  to  her  and  her  sisters,  and 
sacrificed  a  great  many  pleasant  tilings  to  come 
with  them  :  and  this  was  all  her  gratitude !  She 
did  not  like  to  lift  her  eyes.  When  Jean  and 
Grace  both  rushed  into  wailing  and  lamenta- 
tions, she  said  nothing.  She  tried  to  swallow 
her  tea,  though  it  nearly  choked  her,  but  she 
could  not  speak. 

As  for  Mrs.  Bellingham,  she  said  not  half  so 
much  to  her  nephew  then  as  she  did  after  break- 
fast, when  she  had  him  to  herself. 

"You  can't  be  going  to  do  anything  so  fool- 
ish, Aubrey,  my  dear  Aubrey !"  she  said  ;  "  why, 
you  are  making  progress  day  by  day !  If  ever  a 
girl  was  delighted  with  a  young  man,  and  ploased 
to  be  with  him,  and  happy  in  his  society,  Marga- 
ret is  that  girl.  And  you  know  how  anxious  I 
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am,  and  how  it  would  please  everybody  at  the 
Court  to  see  you  provided  for." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Aunt  Jean,"  he  said, 
with  a  flush  of  angry  color.  "I  know  you  mean 
nothing  that  is  not  amiable  and  kind ;  but  I 
think,  all  the  same,  I  might  be  provided  for  in 
some  other  way." 

Jean,  though  she  was  so  strong-minded,  felt 
very  much  disposed  to  cry  at  this  failure  of  all 
her  wishes. 

"  I  don't  understand  you  at  all,"  she  said ;  "  I 
am  sure  there  was  nothing  meant  that  was  the 
least  disagreeable  to  your  feelings.  Margaret, 
though  I  say  it  that  perhaps  shouldn't,  is  as  nice 
a  girl  as  you  will  find  anywhere;  and  though 
her  education  has  been  neglected,  nobody  need 
be  ashamed  of  her.  And  you  seemed  to  be 
quite  pleased ;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  really  fond 
of  you." 

"Yes,  that  is  one  of  your  Scotticisms,"  he 
said;  "you  mean  that  as  long  as  I  am  service- 
able, and  don't  ask  too  much,  Margaret  likes  me 
well  enough.  I  don't  say  anything  against  that — " 

This  time  Mrs.  Bellingham  really  did  put  up 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "I  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  my  Scotticisms  from  you,  Au- 
brey," she  said.  "Of  course  I  am  Scotch — 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it — and  I  would  never 
be  one  to  deny  my  country.  But  I  did  think 
that,  after  spending  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
my  life  in  England,  I  might  have  been  free  of 
any  such  abuse  as  that." 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Jean,  do  you  think  I  meant 
abuse?  I  mean  that  Margaret  likes  me  well 
enough  as  a  friend — which  you  call  being  fond 
of  me.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  would  herself 
say,  with  all  the  innocence  in  the  world,  that 
she  was  fond  of  me,  knowing  perfectly  what  she 
means ;  but  then  I  should  put  a  different  mean- 
ing on  such  words.  She  will  never  be  fond  of 
me  in  my  sense ;  and  so,  as  I  have  still  a  little 
pride  left  (though  you  might  not  think  so),  it  is 
clear  that  I  cannot  be  provided  for,  as  you  say, 
in  that  way." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Aubrey  ?  Has 
anything  happened  between  Margaret  and  you. 
Have  you  said  anything,  or  has  she  said  any- 
thing?" 

Aubrey  saw  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  had  al- 
most committed  himself;  and  he  did  not  want 
any  one  to  think  that  a  mere  ingenue,  a  bread- 
and-butter  girl  like  Margaret,  had  repulsed  or 
discouraged  so  accomplished  a  gentleman  as 
himself.  He  said,  with  a  little  laugh,  "My  dear 
aunt,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  That  has  not 
been  at  all  necessary.  Margaret  and  I  are  the 
best  friends  in  the  world.  I  am  '  very  fond  of 
her,' as  you  say.  She  is  a  charming  little  girl. 
But  your  scheme  will  not  do ;  that  is  all.  Was 
not  I  quite  willing  to  be  provided  for  ?  But  it 
will  never  come  to  anything.  Oh  yes,  I  sup- 
pose the  chief  might  be  smoothed  down  ;  there 
is  nothing  so  very  important  going  on  at  the  of- 
fice :  but  what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  Margaret  and 
I  will  stroll  up  and  down  the  beach,  and  listen 
to  the  band,  and  all  that,  and  be  very  fond  of 
each  other ;  but  we  will  never  get  a  step  farther 
than  we  are  now." 

"I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham — 

"you  are  bored;  that  is  the  whole  business; 

and  I  don't  wonder.     To  see  all  the  poor  things 

about,  with  their  sick  faces,  is  enough  to  make 
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anybody  ill.  And  Margaret,  the  little  monkey, 
after  giving  us  such  a  fright,  is  just  as  well  as*  I 
am.  Some  one  was  speaking  to  me  the  other 
day  about  the  villa.  I  dare  say  we  could  get  it 
off  our  hands  quite  easily;  and  in  that  case,  if 
we  go  on  to  some  place  which  is  more  amusing, 
will  you  change  your  mind — or,  let  us  say,  re- 
consider your  decision  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  then  he  remembered  his  interests  like 
a  young  man  of  sense.  "  Well,  perhaps  I  will 
reconsider  my  decision,"  he  said. 

After  this  ihe  party  went  on  into  Italy,  and 
saw  a  great  many  things  that  filled  Margaret 
with  delight  and  wonder.  She  expanded  like  a 
flower,  as  the  spring  came  on— that  Italian  spring 
which  is  as  youth  to  whosoever  can  receive  it  witli 
an  unburdened  soul.  And  to  Margaret,  who  al- 
ready possessed  youth,  it  was  not  only  delight, 
but  mental  growth  and  expansion  of  the  whole 
being.  Aubrey  left  them  for  a  time,  but  return- 
ed again  to  escort  them  home  in  that  month  of 
May  which  is  the  climax  of  all  the  splendors  of 
spring.  The  interval  between  his  going  and  his 
coming  back  did  a  great  deal  more  for  Aubrey 
than  any  attentions  of  his  could  have  done. 
They  were  in  Florence  when  he  left  them,  where 
Mrs.  Bellingham  and  Miss  Leslie  had  already 
found  a  number  of  acquaintances,  and  where 
soon  they  were  deep  in  afternoon  teas  and  social 
evenings,  as  if  they  had  been  at  home. 

Margaret  had  no  education  which  fitted  her 
for  the  delights  of  this  life,  and  she  could  not 
run  about  alone  in  the  solemn  Italian  city  as  she 
had  done  at  home ;  and  she  missed  her  compan- 
ion, who,  though  he  was  not  clever  nor  particu- 
larly well-informed,  understood  how  to  set  afloat 
those  half -thoughtful,  half- bantering  conversa- 
tions which  youth  loves,  and  in  which  young 
talkers  can  soar  to  heights  of  wise  or  foolish 
speculation,  or  drop  into  nonsense,  at  their  pleas- 
ure :  an  art  in  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  nei- 
ther Mrs.  Jean  nor  Miss  Grace  was  skilled;  and 
now  and  then  he  had  an  acces  of  enthusiasm 
equally  beyond  the  range  of  the  ladies,  who  walk- 
ed about,  guide-book  in  hand,  and  insisted  that 
nothing  should  be  omitted.  "  Margaret,  Mar- 
garet! you  are  running  away  without  seeing 
half  of  the  pictures.  I  am  only  at  No.  310," 
Mrs.  Bellingham  would  say.  But  when  Aubrey 
was  there,  the  girl  was  emancipated,  and  allowed 
to  gaze  her  soul  away  upon  what  she  liked  and 
what  he  liked.  How  she  missed  him !  She  was 
quite  ready,  as  he  said,  to  declare  with  fervor 
that  she  was  "very  fond"  of  Aubrey,  and  wel- 
comed him  when  he  came  back  with  genuine 
pleasure.  "Oh,  how  glad  I  am  you  are  to  be 
with  us  now  till  we  get  home  !"  she  said. 

Aubrey  looked  at  her  with  a  glance  which  was 
half  angry  and  half  affectionate.  "You  are  a 
little  deceiver,"  he  said ;  "you  like  me  to  be  with 
you  only  so  long  as  I  am  useful.  I  am  a  kind 
of  courier;  that  is  all  the  good  of  me." 

"Oh  no,"  cried  Margaret,  "I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  I  missed  you.  It  is  because  you  are 
so  kind." 

"It  is  because  of  me,  not  because  of  you,"  he 
said,  with  a  frown  and  a  laugh;  "and  so  it  al- 
ways will  be,  women  are  so  " — he  was  going  to 
say  selfish  ;  but  when  he  caught  Margaret's  eyes 
puckered  with  emotion  and  wistfulness,  looking 
anxiously  at  him,  he  stopped  short  and  changed 
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the  word — "ridiculous,"  lie  added,  not  knowing 
what  she  meant,  and  feeling  a  little,  just  a  very 
little,  prick  in  his  heart  that  it  was  so,  and  that 
Margaret  only  found  him  agreeable  for  his  good 
qualities,  and  not  from  any  inclination  toward 
him  within  her  own  being.  Her  eager  reception 
of  him,  however,  woke  a  sentiment  in  him  which 
was  not  unlike  love ;  he  was  pleased  by  the 
brightness  of  her  welcome:  and  to  be  unable  to 
make  a  girl  fall  in  love  with  you,  a  simple  girl 
of  eighteen  who  has  never  seen  anybody,  after 
months  of  companionship — a  girl,  too,  whom  to 
marry  would  be  to  provide  for  yourself  for  life — 
this,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  humbling  to  a  man 
of  accomplishment  and  experience.  So  Aubrey 
made  up  his  mind  to  another  eft'ort,  with  more 
determination,  if  with  less  lively  hope.  He  would 
not  quarrel  with  her  if  in  the  long-run  she  still 
refused  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  but  he  began  to 
hope  that  a  different  result  might  be  attained. 
He  liked  Margaret,  and  Margaret  liked  him, 
without  any  disguise;  and,  after  all,  there  was 
no  telling :  perhaps  perseverance  on  his  part, 
and  the  habit  of  referring  to  him  perpetually, 
and  getting  a  great  deal  of  her  pleasure  through 
him,  might  bring  about  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things  at  the  last. 

They  reached  London  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  everything  looked  at  its  brightest.  What 
a  change  Margaret  felt  in  herself!  She  was  no 
longer  the  little  girl  who  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  country  maid- 
en, untaught  and  unsophisticated,  at  Earl's-hall. 
She  had  seen  a  great  many  things  and  places, 
though  that  mere  fact  does  not  make  very  much 
difference.  She  had  learned  to  think ;  and  there 
had  grown  about  her  that  little  subtle  atmosphere 
of  personal  experience  which  can  rarely  be  ac 
quired  in  the  little  world  of  home.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  her  to  identify  herself  with  her  old  sisters 
as  she  might  have  done  with  her  mother.  From 
the  first  they  had  been  separate  existences,  de- 
tached from  her,  though  in  close  incidental  con- 
junction, and  so  kind  to  her.  She  was  grateful 
to  them,  and  loved  them  as  she  could,  but  she 
was  very  conscious  of  the  isolations  of  her  exist- 
ence ;  and  how  could  she  help  the  little  criticisms, 
the  little  laughters,  the  amusement  which  their 
"  ways"  could  afford  only  to  one  whose  life  was 
not  involved  in  theirs,  and  whose  duty  to  them 
was  less  than  the  most  sacred  ?  Such  detached- 
ness  has  much  to  do  with  the  energy  of  personal 
existence.  Margaret  had  begun  to  feel  herself, 
and  to  know  what  her  life  was,  during  the  hours 
of  solitude  that  were  inevitable ;  and  through  the 
long  period  of  partial  companionship  in  which  she 
went  and  came,  docile  and  quiet  in  the  train  of 
Jean  and  Grace,  without  feeling  herself  ever  iden- 
tified with  them,  her  own  being  was  slowly  de- 
veloping within  her.  She  had  begun  to  see  what 
the  position  was  that  she  was  born  to  occupy, 
and  to  foresee  dimly  duties  which  she  had  no  nat- 
ural guide  to  instruct  her  in,  no  natural  represent- 
ative to  do  for  her,  but  which  would  have  to  be 
done  otherwise  than  as  Jean  and  Grace  would  bid. 

These  grave  foreshadowings  of  the  future  came, 
however,  but  by  glimpses  upon  Margaret.  She 
had  no  desire  to  think  of  the  future :  over  it  there 
was  a  shadow  which  she  did  not  know  how  to 
meet.  She  held  it  as  much  as  she  could  at  arm's- 
length,  still  with  a  dumb  faith  in  circumstances, 
in  something  which  might  still  happen  to  deliver 


her.  So  entirely  had  she  succeeded  in  this,  that 
the  alarming  image  of  Rob  Glen,  which  every 
time  she  thought  of  him  had  more  and  more  ter- 
rors for  her,  had  not  even  troubled  her  in  any  vi- 
sion for  weeks  before  the  party  recrossed  the 
Channel  on  their  way  home.  But  on  that  pas- 
sage, as  they  came  back,  Margaret  suddenly  re- 
membered the  thought  that  had  occurred  to  her 
there  as  she  went  away.  It  was  a  breezy  day, 
and  the  sea  was  not  smooth :  Jean  and  Grace 
lay  on  sofas  in  the  deck  cabin,  indifferent  to  Mar- 
garet, and  everything  else  in  earth  and  heaven. 
Aubrey,  not  much  more  strong  in  this  particular, 
had  taken  himself  and  his  miseries  out  of  the 
way.  Margaret,  in  happy  exemption,  sat  alone. 
But  this  was  not  a  happy  exemption,  as  it  hap- 
pened ;  for  suddenly  there  leaped  into  her  mind 
a  recollection  of  the  question  she  had  asked  her- 
self first,  in  this  very  steamboat,  on  this  very 
ocean,  five  months  ago — Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  disregard  Hob  Glen's  feelings  and  tell 
him  the  truth  ?  "  Yes,"  she  said  now  to  herself, 
firmly,  though  with  pale  lips,  and  a  shadow  im- 
mediately fell  over  the  brightness  :  the  time  was 
coming  when  her  fortitude  would  be  put  to  the 
test,  when  she  must  meet  him  and  decide  what 
was  to  be  the  course  of  her  life — and  every  tick 
of  her  watch,  every  throb  of  her  pulse,  every 
bound  of  the  boat,  was  bringing  her  nearer — 
nearer  to  this  terrible  moment,  and  to  Rob  Glen. 

They  stopped  in  London  for  a  few  days  to  "  do 
some  shopping"  —  perennial  necessity  which 
haunts  every  mortal — and  "to  see  the  exhibi- 
tions." This  was  a  thing  which  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham  considered  absolutely  necessary.  She  had 
not  failed  to  go  through  the  Royal  Academy, 
with  her  catalogue  in  her  hand,  marking  the 
pictures  she  liked,  once  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Nobody  in  society  could  avoid  doing  this. 
Whether  you  cared  for  them  or  not,  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  you  should  see  them — they  are  al- 
ways a  topic  of  conversation  afterward ;  and 
Mrs.  Bellingham  had  seen  a  dull  party  redeemed, 
quite  redeemed,  by  a  little  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
hibitions. 

"  Oh  yes,  dearest  Margaret,  we  must  stay  ; 
dear  Jenn  never  misses  the  pictures,  and  you  and 
dear  Aubrey  must  see  them.  Dearest  Jean  says 
that  all  young  people  should  see  them  ;  certainly 
they  are  very  beautiful  and  humanizing,  and  will 
do  us  all  a  great  deal  of  good.  We  are  to  start 
as  soon  as  we  have  had  our  luncheon.  I  should 
have  liked  to  go  in  the  morning,  but  dear  Jean 
likes  to  see  the  people  as  well  as  the  pictures ; 
and,  darling  Margaret,  you  that  have  never  seen 
anything,  that  will  be  so  good  for  you  too." 

"Not  your  hat,  Margaret,  your  bonnet!"  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham ;  "  we  are  in  town :  it  is  not 
like  Florence  or  Paris,  or  any  of  those  foreign 
places  where  we  were  visitors.  Here  you  must 
understand  that  we  are  in  town.  Next  year  we 
will  come  up  for  the  season,  when  we  are  out  of 
mourning  (or  almost  out  of  mourning),  and  you 
must  be  presented  and  all  that ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  in  crape ;  it  would  be  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question,  and  a  disrespect  to 
papa.  But,  such  as  it  is,  put  on  your  bonnet, 
my  dear  Margaret.  We  shall  see  nobody — but 
we  may  see  a  good  many  people ;  and  you  must 
never  forget  that  you  are  in  toivn  now." 

The  bonnet  was  put  on  according!)-,  and  the 
ladies  went  to  the  Academy,  with  Aubrey  in  at- 
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tendance  as  usual.  Perhaps  he  did  not  like  it 
so  well  as  in  foreign  places,  for  they  were  a  lit- 
tle travel-worn,  and  their  crape  not  so  fresh  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  but  still  the  faithful  Aubrey  was 
faithful,  and  went.  He  knew  that  if  anybody 
saw  him  (and  of  course  somebody  would  see  him), 
it  would  be  supposed  that  he  had  expectations 
from  the  old  aunt  in  her  imperfect  crape ;  or  the 
truth  would  creep  out  about  Margaret,  and  he 
would  be  forgiven  everything  when  it  was  known 
that  it  was  an  heiress  upon  whom  he  was  in  at- 
tendance. Such  facts  as  these  change  the  ex- 
ternal aspect  of  affairs. 

It  was  a  bright  day,  warm  and  cheerful,  and 
the  Academy,  of  course,  was  crowded.  Aubrey 
did  not  consider  that  it  was  his  duty  to  follow 
Mrs.  Bellingham  while  she  made  her  conscien- 
tious round ;  but  he  kept  close  by  Margaret,  who 
was  half  frightened  by  the  jostling  and  crowd, 
and  could  not  see  anything,  and  had  a  vague 
sense  of  dread  she  could  not  tell  why.  "  I  am 
afraid  you  have  a  headache," Aubrey  said;  but 
Margaret  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  honest  to 
take  refuge  in  that  common  safeguard  of  a  head- 
ache. It  was  something  more  like  a  heartache 
that  she  had,  though  she  could  not  tell  why. 
She  was  standing  looking  round  her  vaguely 
enough,  tired  and  waiting  for  a  seat,  in  the  great 
room,  in  a  corner  not  so  crowded  as  the  rest, 
and  Aubrey  was  coming  up  hurriedly  to  tell  her 
of  a  sudden  vacancy  on  one  of  the  benches,  when 
he  was  arrested  by  the  sudden  change  in  her 
countenance.  Her  eyes,  which  had  been  wan- 
dering vaguely  over  a  prospect  which  afforded 
her  but  little  interest,  suddenly  cleared  and  kin- 
dled ;  her  face,  which  had  been  so  pale,  was  sud- 
denly lighted  by  one  of  those  flushes  of  color 
which  changed  Margaret's  aspect  so  completely  ; 
her  lips,  which  had  been  so  serious,  parted  with 
the  brightest  of  smiles.  She  made  a  step  for- 
ward, all  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  and  held  out 
her  hand.  Aubrey  stopped  suddenly  short  in 
his  advance,  and  looked  suspiciously,  keenly  at 
the  new-comer  who  produced  this  change  on  her. 
He  was  not  a  man  who  was  addicted  even  to  the 
most  innocent  of  oaths ;  but  this  time  his  feel- 
ings were  too  much  for  him.  "By  Jove!  the 
man  of  Killin,"  he  said;  and  he  was  so  much 
startled  that  the  words  were  uttered  half  aloud. 

"  Randal !"  Margaret  said,  all  smiling,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand.  "Oh!  I  did  not  think  I 
should  see  any  one  I  knew  —  much  less  you. 
How  little  one  can  tell !  I  had  been  wanting  to 
go  away." 

The  simplicity  of  pleasure  with  which  she  said 
this  took  Randal  by  surprise.  He  clasped  her 
hand  and  held  it  in  his  own  for  a  moment  with 
a  corresponding  self-betrayal.  "  It  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true,"  he  said;  and  they  stood  to- 
gether for  a  moment  so  completely  absorbed  in 
this  sudden  delight  of  seeing  each  other,  that  Au- 
brey gave  way  to  another  vulgarism  quite  un- 
like his  good-breeding :  he  made  as  though  he 
would  have  whistled  that  long  note  of  wonder 
and  discovery  which  is  one  of  the  primeval  signs 
invented  before  language.  "  When  did  this 
come  about?"  Aubrey  said  to  himself;  and  his 
surprise  was  so  genuine  that  he  could  do  nothing 
but  stand  half  petrified,  and  watch  the  course  of 
this  singular  interview  going  on  in  all  simplicity 
before  his  eyes. 

"Jean  and  Grace  are  both  here,"  said  Mar- 


garet, "and  Aubrey  —  Aubrey,  whom  you  saw 
with  us  last  summer.  Oh,  Randal,  have  you 
just  come  from  home  ?  Are  they  all  quite  well  ? 
Is  it  long  since  you  saw  Bell  ?  Is  Earl's-hall 
very  dreary,  standing  empty  ?  Oh !  I  would  like 
to  hear  about  everything.  Will  you  come  and 
see  us?  But  tell  me,  now,  are  you  staying  in 
London,  and  what  was  it  that  brought  you  here, 
just  this  very  afternoon,  when  I  was  coming 
too  ?" 

"My  good  angel,  I  think,"  said  Randal,  fer- 
vently ;  and  again  the  color  rushed  over  her  face, 
and  she  smiled — as  Aubrey  thought  he  had  nev- 
er seen  her  smile  before. 

"Let  us  say  a  kind  fairy,"  said  Margaret; 
"  but  will  you  come  and  see  us  where  we  are 
living  ?  For  here  there  is  no  quiet  place  to  talk. 
Don't  go  away  though,  Randal :  Jean  and  Grace 
would  like  to  see  you — and  I  too." 

"Is  it  likely  that  I  should  want  to  go  away?'' 
he  said ;  and  then  his  face  paled  a  little,  and  he 
added:  "There  is  some  one  else  you  want  to 
ask  me  about,  Margaret.  You  will  not  need  to 
trust  to  me  for  information  at  second-hand." 
Then  he  lowered  his  voice,  and  said,  bending  to- 
ward her,  "  Glen  is  here." 

"Oh!"  Aubrey  could  see  the  usual  little 
exclamation  prolonged  almost  into  a  cry.  She 
grew  quite  pale  with  a  dead  pallor  of  fright. 
"  Oh,  Randal,  take  him  away ;  or  take  me  away. 
What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  cried. 

"  Do  you  not  wish  to  see  him,  Margaret?" 

"  Oh  no,  no,  Randal !  Turn  round  ;  pretend 
to  be  looking  at  the  pictures.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Oh,  do  not  let  him  know  I  am  here!  It  was 
that  made  me  ill  before.  It  was— all  a  mistake, 
Randal.  Oh,  I  felt  sure  when  I  came  out  to- 
day something  was  going  to  happen  ;  and  then 
when  I  saw  you  I  thought  how  silly  I  had  been 
— that  it  was  something  good  that  had  h.«p- 
pened:  now  here  is  the  right  reading  of  it.  Oh, 
Randal,  you  helped  me  before ;  can  you  not  help 
me  again  now?" 

"I  will  do  anything,  whatever  yon  wish,"  he 
said  ;  "but,  Margaret,  if  this  is  your  feeling,  it 
is  scarcely  fair  to  Glen  ;  I  think  he  ought  to 
know." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  but  in  too  great  a  panic 
to  know  what  she  was  saying;  "which  will  be 
the  best?  Should  I  stay  here  while  you  take 
him  away,  Randal  ?  I  could  stand  close  to  the 
pictures  and  put  down  my  veil ;  or  will  you  take 
me  away  ?  Oh,  think,  please,  for  I  do  not  seem 
able  to  "think !  But  he  would  be  sure  to  know 
me  if  he  saw  me  with  you.  Aubrey — oh,  here 
is  Aubrey,"  she  said,  seizing  his  arm  as  he  ap- 
proached ;  "  he  will  take  me  :  and,  Randal,  come 
— will  you  come  to-night?" 

"  Where  ?"  said  Randal,  putting  out  his  hand 
to  detain  her.  Aubrey,  with  a  somewhat  surly 
nod  of  recognition  which  the  other  was  scarcely 
aware  of,  gave  him  the  address ;  and  almost 
dragged  through  the  crowd  by  Margaret's  eager- 
ness, went  away  with  her,  not  ill-pleased,  not- 
withstanding this  disagreeable  evidence  of  some 
mystery  he  did  not  understand,  to  carry  her  off 
from  the  man  she  had  smiled  upon  so  brightly. 
She  had  dropped  her  veil,  which  was  half  crape, 
over  her  face,  and,  holding  her  head  down  and 
clinging  to  his  arm,  drew  him  through  the  crowd. 

"Are  you  ill?"  he  said;  "what  is  the  mat- 
tor,  Margaret  ?"  But  she  made  no  reply  ;  and 
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it  was  only  when  lie  had  found  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham's  hired  carriage,  which  was  waiting  outside, 
and  put  her  into  it,  that  she  seemed  to  bo  able 
to  speak.  Even  then  she  would  not  let  him  go. 

"Will  you  come  home  with  me?"  she  said, 
with  a  sweetness  of  appeal  and  a  wistful  look 
which  Aubrey,  with  some  indignation,  felt  to  be 
false,  after  the  reception  she  had  given  to  "  that 
Scotch  fellow,"  yet  could  not  resist. 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  be  ill,"  he  said,  half 
sullenly — "yes,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  go  with 
you ;  but  Aunt  Jean,  I  am  afraid,  will  think  this 
very  strange." 

"There  was  some  one  that  I  did  not  want  to 
see.  Ah!"  she  cried,  putting  up  her  hands  to 
her  face  and  sinking  back  into  a  corner  of  the 
carriage.  Aubrey,  looking  out  where  her  terri- 
fied glance  had  fallen,  saw  a  man  turn  round  and 
stare  after  them  as  they  drove  away ;  but  he 
could  not  see  who  or  what  kind  of  man  this  was. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

WHEN  Rob  Glen  accepted  the  offer  that  Ran- 
dal made  him  and  agreed  to  the  conditions,  it 
was  done  partly  in  despite,  partly  in  impatience, 
partly  because  the  novelty  tempted  him,  in  the 
state  of  discouragement  and  irritation  which 
Margaret's  troubled  response  had  thrown  him 
into.  He  had  not  ceased  to  be  "in  love"  with 
her,  nor  was  the  impassioned  letter  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  her  really  false,  notwithstanding  his 
constant  confidential  interviews  with  Jeanie, 
which  would  have  been  the  direst  offence  to 
Margaret  had  they  been  known,  or  had  she  real- 
ly cared  for  him  as  he  supposed  and  hoped  her 
to  do.  Had  she  been  within  reach,  Rob  would 
have  been  really  as  much  in  love  with  Margaret 
as  ever ;  but  he  was  angry  and  hurt  by  her  in- 
difference, and  humiliated,  he  who  had  Avon  so 
much  love  in  his  day,  that  she  did  not  receive 
his  letter  with  pleasure.  Even  if  she  had  seen 
the  inexpediency  or  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  correspondence,  he  could  not  forgive  her  that 
she  had  no  word  of  thanks  to  send  him  for  the 
letter,  which  might  have  made  a  girl  happy,  no 
breathing  of  soft  response  to  its  impassioned 
strain.  He  was  pleased  to  punish  her,  to  re- 
venge himself  by  the  hasty  pledge  not  to  write 
again.  Yes,  he  would  punish  her.  Next  time 
she  received  one  of  these  letters  it  should  be 
after  months  of  weary  waiting,  when  she  would 
thank  him  as  she  ought. 

It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  Rob  to  real- 
ize that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  Margaret  not  to 
hear  from  him  at  all.  The  idea  was  incredible. 
Never  before  in  all  his  experience  had  he  met 
with  a  girl  who  was  quite  insensible  to  his  woo- 
ing, and  Margaret,  who  was  so  young,  so  art- 
less !  She  might  be  afraid  to  snatch  that  pain- 
ful joy ;  the  perils  of  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence might  alarm  instead  of  exciting  her;  but 
that  she  should  not  like  it,  was  beyond  all  Rob's 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  altogether 
incredible  to  him.  And  thus  he  would  punish 
her.  Edinburgh  too  would  no  doubt  be  more 
cheerful  than  the  farm  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  his  mother's  ill-humor  and  the  absence  of 
all  amusement  would  aggravate  the  short  days 
and  long,  cold  nights,  in  which  even  a  stroll  with 


Jeanie  was  no  longer  practicable.  Mrs.  Glen, 
too,  looked  favorably  on  the  idea.  It  would 
"  pass  the  time."  "And  you'll  be  in  the  way  of 
seeing  a  good  kind  of  folk,"  his  mother  said  ; 
' '  plenty  of  gentry  is  aye  about  thae  lawyers' 
offices.  They're  in  want  o'  siller,  or  they're 
wanting  to  get  rid  o'  their  siller  ;  and  I  wouldna 
lose  a  chance  of  a  good  acquaintance.  Then, 
when  the  time  comes,  and  when  you  set  up  in 
your  ain  house  with  your  lady-wife,  you'll  no  be 
without  friends." 

"Friends  made  in  an  Edinburgh  writer's  of- 
fice, of  what  use  will  they  be  in  the  heart  of 
England  ?"  said  Rob,  with  lofty  superiority ;  but 
he  was  not  displeased  by  the  suggestion.  He 
no  more  thought  it  possible  that,  with  his  tal- 
ents, he  could  fail  to  "win  forward,"  as  his 
mother  said,  than  he  thought  it  possible  that 
Margaret  could  really  be  indifferent  to  such  a 
glowing  composition  as  the  love-letter  he  had 
sent  her.  The  only  thing  in  the  whole  matter 
that  he  felt  any  reluctance  about  was,  how  he 
was  to  break  it  to  Jeanie,  whose  sweetness,  as 
his  confidential  friend  and  adviser,  had  been  very 
soothing  and  consolatory  to  him.  As  the  deci- 
sion had  to  be  made  at  once,  there  was  not  even 
much  time  in  which  to  break  it  to  Jeanie.  He 
strolled  past  her  father's  cottage  in  the  high 
toun  on  one  of  the  nights  when  Margaret  lay  at 
her  worst  in  a  haze  of  fever,  with  her  life  appar- 
ently hanging  on  a  thread.  But  none  of  all  the 
little  knot  of  people  at  the  Kirkton,  whose  lives 
were  tangled  with,  hers,  were  as  yet  aware  of 
anything  that  had  occurred  to  her.  Rob  went 
slowly  past  the  little  window,  all  glowing  with 
fire-light,  where  John  Robertson  sat  tired  with 
his  work,  while  Jeanie  put  away  the  cups  and 
saucers  after  their  tea.  By-and-by  it  would  be 
necessary  to  light  "the  candle,"  for  he  had  still 
a  job  to  finish  before  bedtime ;  but  what  did 
they  want  with  the  candle  when  they  were  at 
their  tea?  Eire-light  was  quite  enough  for  the 
scanty  meal  and  the  conversation  which  went 
on,  not  without  a  divided  attention  on  Jeanie's 
part ;  for  she  could  not  but  think  that  she  heard 
a  step  outside  which  she  knew. 

"I  think  I  will  run  out  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes and  see  Katie  Dewar,  when  you  are  settled 
to  your  work,  faither," Jeanie  said;  "she  is  al- 
ways complaining,  and  it's  a  fine  night,"  she  add- 
ed, with  a  little  compunction,  looking  out  through 
the  uncurtained  window.  The  sense  of  deceiv- 
ing, however,  was  not  at  all  strong  or  urgent  in 
her,  for  such  little  deceits  about  a  lover's  meeting 
are  leniently  dealt  with  in  Jeanie's  sphere. 

"  You'll  no  be  very  long,  Jeanie."  Her  father 
had  a  sufficiently  good  notion  of  what  was  going 
on,  and,  as  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  any  com- 
plication in  Rob  Glen's  affections,  and  quite  con- 
fident in  his  daughter's  purity  and  goodness,  it 
did  not  disturb  him  much.  "Mind  that  it's  a 
cold  night,  and  dinna  loiter  about." 

"  I'll  no  be  very  long,  faither."  Jeanie  threw 
a  shawl  round  her,  but  left  her  pretty  head,  with 
its  golden-brown  curling  hair,  uncovered.  If  it 
was  very  cold  it  was  always  easy  to  throw  a  fold 
of  the  shawl  over  her  head.  She  went  out,  with 
her  heart  beating — not  altogether  with  pleasure. 
To  be  with  him  was  still  a  kind  of  happiness,  and 
it  was  better  even  to  be  the  confidant  of  his 
engagement  with  another  —  which  Rob  had  so 
cunningly  implied  would  never  have  existed  had 
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Jennie's  presence  hereabouts  been  known — than 
to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  him.  She  stole 
along,  half  flying,  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses, 
and  finally  came  out  into  the  cold  moonlight,  at 
the  corner  beyond  the  little-  square,  where  she 
could  see  some  one  waiting.  Poor  Jeanie !  her 
pleasure  and  her  sadness,  and  the  mixture  of 
the  sweet  with  the  bitter  which  was  in  these  in- 
terviews, had  become  a  kind  of  essential  elixir  to 
her  life. 

"Jeanie,"  he  said,  after  their  first  greetings 
were  over,  "I  am  going  away." 

"  Going  away !"  She  had  to  grasp  at  his  arm 
to  support  herself.  "Ay,"  she  said,  drearily,  af- 
ter a  pause,  "nae  doubt;  I  aye  kent  that  was 
how  it  would  have  to  be." 

"I  only  knew  it  myself  yesterday,"  he  snid  ; 
"  I  have  not  lost  a  moment  in  telling  you.  How 
did  you  know  that  this  was  how  it  would  be  ?" 

"Oh,  I  kent  it,"  she  said,  holding  her  hands 
clasped  to  support  herself;  "it  was  easy  to  di- 
vine— it  was  no  such  a  mystery.  Weel,  Maister 
Glen,  ye'll  go  to  her  ye've  chosen,  and  ye'll  be — 
real  happy  with  her.  She's  bonnie,  and  she's 
good,  and  she'll  give  ye  more,  far  more,  than  the 
like  of  us  could  give  you.  I  wish  ye  luck  with 
a'  my  heart.  Ay,  a'  my  heart !  baith  her  and 
you." 

Jeanie  withdrew  a  step  from  his  side  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  voice  took  something  of  the  soft 
wail  of  the  dove  in  the  inflections  and  modula- 
tions which  mark  the  native  tongue  of  Fife.  It 
was  in  a  kind  of  soft  cadence  that  she  spoke — 
too  soft  to  be  tragic,  but  pitiful  and  wailing,  the 
most  pathetic  of  utterances.  Jeanie  did  not  re- 
bel— it  was  natural,  it  was  right ;  but  the  blow 
went  to  her  heart. 

"  My  foolish  Jeanie,"  he  said  ;  "what  are  you 
thinking  of?  Do  you  think  it  is  Margaret  that 
has  sent  for  me  ?  'Do  you  think  she  is  going  to 
acknowledge  -me  all  at  once,  and  that  all  our 
troubles  are  over?  No,  my  dear;  you  are  too 
simple  and  too  good,  my  bonnie  Jeanie.  It  is 
not  that.  Margaret  takes  no  notice  of  me.  I 
am  going  to  Edinburgh — to  a  situation,  not  for 
ease,  not  very  far  away — and  not  to  her,  Jeanie. 
You  must  not  give  me  up  so  soon." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  drew  her  close 
to  him ;  and  Jeanie,  though  full  of  better  resolu- 
tions, was  weak  with  the  shock  she  had  just  re- 
ceived. She  was  thankful  to  lean  against  him 
for  a  moment. 

"No  that — not  to  her?  when  she  could  settle 
a'  if  she  pleased.  Eh,  Rob,  ladies  are  no  like — 
they're  no  like — " 

"Yon,  Jeanie?  No;  who  is  like  you?  Al- 
ways kind — whatever  happens,  always  ready  to 
forgive.  What  is  that  in  the  Bible, '  Sutfereth 
long,  and  is  kind.'  I  think  that  must  have  been 
made  for  you." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Jeanie — like  Margaret,  in  the  s"oft 
long  breath  of  that  ejaculation — "we  shouldna 
quote  Scripture,  you  and  me !  for  what  we  are 
doing  is  a'  wrang.  Oh,  Rob,  it's  a'  wrang !  You 
that  are  troth-plighted  to  another  lass — though 
she  is  a  lady — and  me,  that — " 

"Yes,  you  that— what  of  you,  Jeanie?  not 
pledged,  you  must  not  say  so,  to  another  man." 

"And  if  I  was,"  she  cried,  "what  would  you 
have  to  do  with  it  ?  it  would  be  but  justice.  Na, 
na,  that's  no  what  I'm  meaning,  as  weel  ye  ken. 
Mv  heart  has  never  had  room  but  for  ane.  No 


— me  that  should  ken  better.  Oh,  dinna,  dinna, 
I  canna  have  it !  Me  that  should  have  kent  bet- 
ter was  what  I  meant  to  say." 

"Why  should  you  know  better?  How  can 
we  tell  what  will  happen  in  three  years  ?  And 
till  three  years  are  over  nothing  is  settled,"  he 
said,  with  a  secret  thrill  of  anxiety  and  pain  in 
his  heart  to  remember  that  this,  unlike  much  that 
he  said,  was  altogether  true. 

"It's  true,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  "  My 
heart's  that  heavy  I  can  think  of  nothing  but 
harm ;  we  may  a'  be  dead  in  three  years ;  and 
oh,  I  wish  it  might  be  over  with  me!" 

"  I  cannot  have  you  speak  like  this,"  he  said. 
"I  am  going  to  Edinburgh — you  don't  seem  to 
care  to  hear — to  a  situation  Randal  Burnside  has 
offered  me.  I  don't  know  that  I  will  stay  in  it 
long.  Very  likely  it  will  only  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  better.  I  will  see  you  when 
"I  come  back,  which  will  be  often,  Jeanie ;  and 
indeed  I  think  you  might  come  over  to  see  your 
friends  in  Edinburgh — you  must  have  friends  in 
Edinburgh — and  see  me." 

"  I'll  not  do  that,"  said  Jeanie,  decidedly. 

"You'll  not  do  that?  I  don't  think  that  is 
quite  kind.  But  never  mind,  I  will  come  home 
— often — on  Saturday,  like  Randal  Burnside." 

"Will  you  be  in  the  same  line  as  Maister 
Randal,  Rob  ?" 

"I  think  not  just  the  same  line.  He  pleads, 
you  know,  Jeanie,  in  the  Parliament  House,  be- 
fore the  judges,  and  I  will  have  to  manage  cases 
before  they  get  there.  It  is  a  very  important 
business.  Failing  what  I  was  brought  up  to — 
the  pulpit,  and  all  that  I  was  trained  for — I  think 
my  people  will  be  more  pleased  with  the  law  than 
anything  else.  It  is  always  respectable;  it  is 
one  of  the  learned  professions.  I  will  not  deny 
that  it  is  a  very  good  opening,  Jeanie." 

"And  when  do  you  go  away  ?" 

"  This  week,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  want  to  lose 
any  more  time;  I  have  lost  all  my  summer.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  never 
come  home.  I  would  have  missed  you,  Jeanie  ; 
but  then  I  might  have  avoided  other  things  that 
can  never  be  got  rid  of  now. " 

"  Oh !"  she  said,  her  heart  wrung  with  the  sug- 
gestion, pleased  with  the  regret,  wounded  with 
the  comparison;  "I  wonder  if  you  would  say 
just  the  same  of  me  to  her  as  of  her  to  me  ?" 

"  How  could  I,  when  you  are  so  little  like  each 
other?"  he  said.  "But,  Jeanie,  let  us  think  of 
ourselves ;  let  us  not  bring  in  her,  or  any  one. 
My  bonnie  Jeanie,  when  I  come  back  I  shall  al- 
ways find  you  here?" 

"I  canna  tell— the  cobbling's  no  just  a  grand 
trade,  and  what  will  feed  ane  does  not  aye  serve 
two.  I  think  I  will  maybe  take  a  new  place— at 
the  New-Year." 

"But  not  to  take  you  from  the  Kirkton,  Jea- 
nie— not  to  take  you  away  from  me  ?" 

"  If  it  was  to  take  me  far,  far  away — to  Lon- 
don, or  to  America,  or  New  Zealand,  where  so 
many  are  going — and  I  wish  my  faither  would 
think  of  it,"  she  said,  softly.  "Oh!  I've  great 
reason  to  pray,  'Lead  me  not  into  temptation,' 
for  I  would  be  far,  far  better  away." 

"You  are  not  like  yourself  to-night,  Jeanie. 
Why  should  you  lecture  me  to-night,  just  when 
you'have  to  say  good-bye  to  me— good-bye  for 
a  little  while?" 

"It  would  be  far,  far  better  if  it  was  good-bye 
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forever,"  she  said;  "but  eh,  Rob,  I  canna  un- 
derstand inysel'.  I  would  be  glad  if  it  was  me 
that  was  to  go  —  ay  would  I.  I  would  go  to 
New  Zealand,  if  my  faither  would  but  come,  the 
morn  ;  but  when  it's  you,  a'  my  strength  fails  me, 
my  heart  goes  sinking  away  from  me,  my  head 
begins  to  turn  round.  I  know  it's  right,  but  I 
canna  bide  it,  Rob  !" 

"My  poor  little  Jeanie,"  he  said,  caressingly. 
"And  I  cannot  bide  it,  if  you  speak  of  what  a 
man  likes ;  but  it  is  better  for  me  that  I  should 
not  be  wasting  my  time.  I  should  be  doing  some 
work  that  will  be  worth  a  man's  while.  What  is 
money,  Jeanie  ?  I  shall  have  plenty  of  money. 
But  I  ought  to  be  known,  I  ought  to  think  of  my 
name." 

"Oh,  that's  true,"  she  said.  "I  know  well 
you're  no  a  lad  to  spend  your  life  in  a  quiet  coun- 
try place.  And  that  just  shows  me  more  and 
more  the  difference  between  you  and  me,  Rob. 
I  shouldna  call  you  Rob — I  should  say  Maister 
Glen." 

' '  Will  you  write  to  me,  Jeanie  ?  That  was  why 
we  lost  sight  of  each  other.  I  did  not  know  where 
you  were ;  but  now  I  will  often  send  you  a  let- 
ter, and  then,  on  the  Saturdays,  I  will  probably 
come  over  with  Randal  Burnside." 

"  Rob,  Mr.  Randal  is  a  gentleman,  and  so  will 
you  be  a  gentleman.  No,  oh  no ;  you  and  me 
should  say  farewell.  I'll  aye  think  upon  you. 
I'll  pray  for  you  night  and  morning ;  but  dinna 
speak  about  you  and  me.  We're  like  the  twa 
roads  at  Earl's -ha'  that  creep  thegither  under 
the  trees,  and  then  pairt,  ane  west,  the  ither  east. 
Oh,  Rob  !"  said  Jeanie,  with  streaming  eyes,  "  no 
good  will  ever  come  of  this.  Let  us  summon  up 
a  good  courage  and  pairt.  Here  we  should  pairt. 
No,  I'll  no  grudge  you  a  kiss,  for  it  will  be  the 
last.  It's  a'  been  meesery  and  confusion,  but  if 
we  pairt  the  warst  will  be  past.  Say  Farewell, 
and  God  bless  you,  Jeanie ! — and  ah !  with  all 
my  heart,  I'll  say  the  same  to  you." 

"You  are  trembling  so  that  you  can  scarcely 
stand,"  he  said.  "Do  you  think  I  will  let  you 
leave  me  like  this?  I  cannot  part  from  you, 
Jeanie,  and  why  should  I  ?  It  would  break  my 
heart." 

"It  has  broken  mine," said  Jeanie,  fervently; 
"but  rather  a  broken  heart  as  a  false  life. 
Rob,  Rob,  baud  me  nae  longer,  but  let  me  gang 
to  my  faither.  I'm  safe  when  I'm  with  him." 

But  it  was  not  for  a  long  hour  after  this  that 
Jeanie  returned  to  her  father,  conducted  as  near 
as  he  could  venture  to  go  by  her  lover,  who 
grew  more  and  more  earnest  the  more  he  was 
resisted.  She  went  in  very  softly,  with  a  flushed 
and  glowing  cheek,  stealing  into  the  cottage  not 
to  disturb  the  solitary  inmate  who  sat  working 
on  by  the  light  of  his  dim  candle. 

"Is  that  you,  Jeanie?"  he  said,  placidly; 
"and  how  is  Katie  Dewar,  poor  body?"  This 
question  went  to  the  bottom  of  her  guilty  heart. 

"I'll  no  tell  you  a  lie,  faither;  I  wasna  near 
Katie  Dewar.  It's  a  fine  night,  and  the  moon 
shining ;  I  gaed  down  the  road,  and  then  a  lit- 
tle up  the  road,  and  then — " 

"  Oh,  ay,  my  lass,  I  ken  weel  what  that  means," 
he  said ;  "  but  I  can  trust  my  Jeanie,  the  Lord 
be  praised  for  it.  I'm  just  done  with  my  job, 
and  it's  been  a  lang  job.  When  the  supper's 
ready  I'll  blow  out  the  candle,  and  then  if  you've 
onything  to  tell  me — " 


"  I  have  naething  to  tell  you,"  she  cried.  But 
as  they  sat  together  over  their  supper,  which  was 
of  "stoved"  potatoes,  a  savory  dish  unknown 
to  richer  tables,  Jeanie  pressed  upon  her  father 
once  more  with  incomprehensible  energy  and 
earnestness  the  idea  of  New  Zealand,  which  had 
already  two  or  three  times  been  talked  of  be- 
tween them  before. 

Rob,  however,  left  her  with  little  alarm  as  to 
New  Zealand.  He  was  deeply  gratified  by  that 
attachment  to  himself  which  made  her  ready  to 
put  up  with  everything,  even  the  bond  which 
bound  him  to  another ;  and  the  struggle  in 
Jeanie's  mind  between  what  she  wished  and 
what  she  thought  right,  which  ended  in  the  tri- 
umph of  himself,  Rob,  over  all  other  powers  and 
arguments,  was  very  sweet  and  consolatory  to 
him.  It  healed  the  wounds  of  his  amour  jiropre. 
If  Margaret  did  not  give  him  the  devotion  he 
deserved,  Jeanie  gave  him  a  devotion  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  confess  he  had  not  deserved, 
and  this  reconciled  him  to  himself.  The  maid 
made  up  for  the  short-comings  of  the  mistress, 
and  perlyvps  Jeanie's  simple  worship  even  gave 
a  little  license  to  Margaret  as  to  the  great  lady, 
from  whom,  in  her  ladyhood  and  greatness,  the 
same  kind  of  love  was  not  to  be  expected.  She 
had  things  in  her  power  to  bestow  more  substan- 
tial than  Jeanie's  tenderness,  and  with  these  she 
had  vowed  in  due  time  to  crown  this  favorite  of 
fortune.  Rob  was  a  sort  of  Sultan  in  his  way, 
and  liked  the  idea  of  getting  from  these  two 
women  the  best  they  had.  He  went  away  from 
Stratheden  a  few  days  after,  with  his  heart  quite 
soft  and  tender  to  his  Jeanie.  He  would  not 
forget  her  this  time.  He  would  write  to  her  and 
say  to  her  what  he  could  not  say  to  Margaret. 
He  would  keep  a  refuge  for  himself  in  her  soft 
heart,  whatever  happened.  And,  indeed,  who 
could  tell  what  might  happen  in  three  years  ? 

While  he  thus  made  a  settlement  which  quite 
pleased  him  in  his  affairs  of  the  heart,  the  other 
part  of  his  life  was  not  quite  so  satisfactory. 
The  position  which  he  took  in  the  office  of  Ran- 
dal's uncle  in  Edinburgh  was  naturally  that  of 
a  beginner,  and  he  did  not  "  win  forward  "  as  he 
had  hoped.  When  clients  came,  they  preferred 
to  see  the  principal  of  the  office,  and  instead  of 
making  acquaintance  among  the  gentry,  Rob 
found  that  all  he  had  to  do  with  them  was  open- 
ing the  door  to  them  when  they  came  in,  or 
showing  them  the  way  out  when  they  left  the 
office. 

He  did  not  say  much  about  this,  nor  did  he 
reveal  his  discontent  to  Randal,  having  sufficient 
good-sense  to  learn  by  experience,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  this  was  indeed  quite  natural  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  expected,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances had  impressed  it  upon  him.  But  strug- 
gles with  reason  and  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
if  they  invariably  end  in  an  increase  of  hardly 
acquired  knowledge,  and  are  thus,  perhaps,  in- 
structive in  the  highest  degree,  are  not  pleasant. 
And  Rob  having  made  no  advance  in  "posi- 
tion, "and  having  no  important  work  confided  to 
him,  but  only,  as  was  natural,  the  most  element- 
ary and  routine  business,  soon  became  heartily 
sick  of  the  office  and  of  himself.  He  returned 
more  hotly  to  his  former  hopes,  as  he  felt  tlio 
folly  of  this,  and  soon  began  to  be  conscious  of 
the  utter  incongruity  between  his  prospects  and 
his  present  position.  He  tried  to  console  him- 
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self  like  any  child,  by  imagining  to  himself 
scenes  of  delightful  revenge  for  all  those  "  spurns 
which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes." 
When  he  was  Margaret's  husband,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  her  fortune,  he  planned  to  himself  how 
he  too  would  become  a  client  of  the  employers 
who  now  treated  him  so  coolly.  What  piece  of 
business  would  he  intrust  to  them  ?  He  would 
make  them  buy  in  EaiTs-hall  if  it  ever  came  to 
be  sold.  He  would  consult  them  about  the  in- 
vestment of  the  long  accumulations  of  Marga- 
ret's minority.  But  in  the  mean  time,  while 
these  grandeurs  were  not  his,  the  office  became 
more  and  more  irksome  to  him. 

He  had  lost  the  habit  of  work  during  those 
idle  months  at  home,  where  love-making  had 
been  his  only  serious  occupation,  and  indeed  he 
had  never  had  the  habits  of  work  necessary  here, 
the  routine  of  certain  hours  and  clearly  defined 
duties,  which  the  more  free  and  less  regular 
work  of  education  is  in  general  so  little  akin  to. 
He  had  not  been  what  is  called  idle  in  his  stud- 
ies ;  but  then  these  are  always  vague,  and  a 
young  man  may  make  up  the  defective  work  of 
the  day  at  night  or  at  odd  moments,  which  a 
clerk  in  an  office  never  can  do.  After  a  while, 
Rob  had  become  so  entirely  disgusted  with  the 
humbleness  of  his  position  and  the  character  of 
his  work — so  deeply  impressed  by  the  incongru- 
ity of  his  present  with  the  future  he  looked  for- 
ward to — and  so  indignantly  conscious  of  pow- 
ers within  him  which  were  capable  of  something 
better  than  this,  that  he  threw  up  the  situation 
which  it  had  taken  Randal  no  small  trouble  to 
get  for  him.  and,  without  warning,  suddenly  set 
out  for  London,  carrying  with  him  his  sketches 
and  some  slight  and  frothy  literary  essays  which 
he  had  written,  with  the  full  intention  of  be- 
coming a  painter  and  an  author,  and  taking  the 
world  by  storm.  The  payment  of  three  months' 
salary  had  given  him  the  means  for  this ;  and 
he  felt  that  it  was  the  only  way,  and  that  he 
had  known  all  along  it  was  the  only  way,  to 
acquire  for  himself  fame  and  fortune.  He  had 
by  this  time  heard  of  Margaret's  illness,  and  of 
her  absence  ;  but  even  had  he  thought  of  doing 
so,  he  had  no  means  of  following  her  into  the 
expense  and  mystery  of  that  unknown  world 
which  the  ignorant  know  as  "  abroad."  Indeed, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  went  to  London  with  no 
intention  of  molesting  Margaret,  but  only  with 
a  very  fixed  determination  of  making  himself 
known — of  coming  to  some  personal  glory  or 
profit  which  should  make  up  to  him  for  the  per- 
sonal failure  of  the  past.  Rob  had  been  in 
London  for  about  a  month  on  that  eventful  day 
when  Randal  Burnside,  who  was  in  town  upon 
business,  had  met  him  in  the  Exhibition.  They 
had  met  not  without  a  certain  friendliness  ;  and 
Randal,  curious  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  and 
still  more  curious  to  ascertain  how  much  he  knew 
•bout  Margaret,  and  if  he  was  keeping  his  prom- 
ise in  respect  to  her,  had  engaged  Rob  to  dine 
with  him,  and  had  parted  from  him  only  a  few 
minutes  before  he  met  Margaret  herself. 

Meantime  Rob,  having  finished  his  inspection 
of  the  pictures,  and  convinced  himself  that  there 
were  many  there  much  inferior  to  his  own,  though 
he  could  find  no  purchasers  for  them,  was  issu- 
ing somewhat  moodily  forth,  when  a  slight  fig- 
ure in  black  hurrying  down  the  steps  before 
him,  and  clinging  closely  to  the  arm  of  a  man 


whom  he  thought  he  had  seen  before,  yet  did 
not  recognize,  caught  his  eye.  He  stood  and 
looked  after  them  while  the  carriage  was  call- 
ed, his  curiosity  awakened  he  could  scarcely  tell 
why.  He  had  followed  them  down  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  had  just  reached  it  when  Aubrey  put 
Margaret  into  the  carriage ;  and  all  at  once  a  vi- 
sion of  that  well-known  face,  all  tremulous  and 
eager,  avoiding,  as  he  thought,  his  suddenly  ex- 
cited gaze,  rose  before  him.  In  another  moment 
the  carriage  was  dashing  along  more  quickly  than 
is  usual  in  the  streets  of  London.  Rob  stood 
with  a  gasp  gazing  after  it,  and  did  not  come  to 
himself  till  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  the  frantic 
expedient  of  jumping  into  a  hansom  and  rushing 
after  it.  He  did  so  when  he  realized  what  it 
was  that  had  happened ;  but  by  this  time  it  was 
too  late,  and  he  had  not  remarked  the  appear- 
ance of  the  carriage,  but  only  the  face  in  it. 
Margaret!  The  sight  put  sudden  fire  into  his 
veins.  He  must  see  her;  he  must  claim  her. 
It  was  irrational  and  monstrous  that  a  girl  who 
was  his  promised  wife  should  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  him.  Whether  it  was  her  own  will 
or  that  of  her  friends,  he  would  not  submit  to  it 
any  more. 


CHAPTER  XLII.     • 

IT  was  Rob,  perhaps,  who  had  the  most  right 
to  be  excited  by  this  unexpected  vision ;  but 
Randal,  who  had  no  right,  was  also  driven  half 
wild  by  it,  and  altogether  lost  his  head  as  he 
stood  gazing  blankly  about  him,  and  saw  Mar- 
garet, rather  dragging  Aubrey  after  her  than  be- 
ing conducted  by  him,  thread  through  the  crowd 
with  such  an  eager  impulse  of  flight.  Few 
young  men  could  have  refused  to  be  a  little  bi- 
assed and  shaken  from  their  equilibrium  by  the 
sweetness  of  such  a  reception  as  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. The  brightening  of  her  countenance, 
the  look  of  pleasure  that  overspread  her  face, 
the  gleam  of  sweet  friendliness  and  welcome 
would  have  been  pleasant  from  any  one ;  but 
from  her  who  had  already  touched  his  fancy  and 
interested  his  heart — from  her  to  whom  already 
he  had  given  a  devotion  which  was  of  the  nature 
of  friendship  rather  than  love — it  was  more  than 
pleasant,  it  set  every  nerve  tingling.  His  devo- 
tion had  borne  a  kind  of  character  of  friendship, 
he  thought;  for  was  not  love  hopeless  on  her 
side,  pledged  as  she  was?  And  yet  he  could 
not  do  less  than  serve  her  for  the  sake  of  her 
childhood,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  associations  of 
the  past,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  herself,  so 
sweet  as  she  was,  so  tender,  and  lovely,  and 
young — the  kind  of  creature  whom  it  would  be 
sweet  to  shield  from  all  trouble. 

It  had  wrung  his  heart  before  now  to  think 
how  little  he  could  do  for  Margaret,  having  no 
right  to  stand  by  her.  What  right  had  he  to 
interfere?  He  was  not  even  a  connection  like 
Aubrey,  whom  he  called  "that  English  fellow," 
just  as  Aubrey  called  him  "  that  Scotch  fellow  " 
and  "the  man  of  Killin."  He  had  to  stand  by 
and  see  her  go  out  into  the  world  with  nobody 
who  understood  her,  her  life  already  fettered  by 
bonds  so  unsuitable,  so  foolishly  formed,  but  be- 
yond all  power  of  his  to  interfere.  And  now  to 
receive  such  a  welcome  from  her,  to  see  her  face 
so  lit  up  with  pleasure  to  greet  him,  went  to- 
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Randal's  very  heart.  It  seemed  to  send  a  cor- 
responding light  over  his  whole  being :  he  did 
not  ask  himself  what  it  meant;  but  it  was  not 
possible  that  Margaret's  sudden  unaffected  light- 
ing up  at  sight  of  himself,  and  her  unaccount- 
able horror  and  terror  and  flight  at  the  name 
of  Glen,  should  not  have  stirred  all  manner  of 
strange  emotions  in  Randal.  He  made  a  virtue 
of  patience  for  an  hour  or  two  until  he  thought 
it  certain  that  her  sisters  would  also  have  gone 
home,  and  then  he  hastened  to  the  address  Au- 
brey had  unwillingly  given  him,  missing,  by  so 
doing,  an  excited  visit  from  Rob  Glen,  who, 
after  driving  wildly  through  the  bewildering 
streets  in  hopeless  confusion,  bethought  him- 
self that  Randal  might  know  where  Margaret 
was  likely  to  be  found.  They  missed  each  oth- 
er on  the  crowded  way,  and  Randal  went  on, 
with  his  head  full  of  dreams,  in  a  kind  of  intox- 
ication of  beatitude  and  wonder.  What  a  change 
since  this  morning  had  corne  over  the  young 
man's  life ! 

When,  however,  he  reached  the  place  where 
the  ladies  were  staying,  it  was  into  the  midst 
of  confusion  and  excitement  that  Randal  found 
himself  suddenly  thrown.  Mrs.  Bellingham  was 
walking  about  the  room  in  great  commotion, 
Miss  Grace  crying  softly  on  a  sofa.  They  re- 
ceived him  without  surprise  as  people  already 
too  much  excited  to  find  any  new  event  unex- 
pected or  strange. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Randal  ?"  said  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham ;  "I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  scarcely  time 
to  receive  you  as  we  should  like.  We  had  set- 
tled ourselves  for  a  week  in  town,  and  got  very 
nice  rooms  and  everything;  and  I  had  quanti- 
ties of  things  to  do — the  work  of  a  year,  I  may 
say.  We  have  no  clothes,  not  an  article  to  put 
on,  and  there  were  a  hundred  things  I  wanted. 
But  all  is  thrown  into  disorder,  all  is  unsettled, 
and  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  do  anything.  We  must 
go  back  to  the  Grange  at  once  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay." 

"Dearest  Jean!"  said  Miss  Grace,  with 
streaming  eyes,  "you  know  you  said  we  must 
just  give  ourselves  up  to  dear  Margaret;  and  if 
it  makes  her  ill  to  stay  in  London,  how  can  it  be 
helped  ?  Let  me  go  with  dearest  Margaret,  and 
do  you  stay  and  do  your  shopping — " 

"As  if  I  would  trust  her  out  of  my  hands! 
especially  if  she  is  going  to  be  ill  again.  But 
here  is  the  thing  that  puzzles  me.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Margaret  being  ill,  Randal,  at  Eaii's- 
hall  ?  But  here  is  a  girl  that  was  as  strong  as 
— as  strong  as  a  little  pony — in  Fife,  and  she 
gets  congestion  of  the  lungs  as  soon  as  she  comes 
to  the  South,  and  cannot  stay  two  days  in  Lon- 
don !  I  never  heard  anything  like  it — of  course 
I  am  very  sorry  for  Margaret.  What  have  I 
been  doing  but  devoting  myself  to  her  for  the 
last  five  months?  And  she  was  just  blooming 
T— would  you  not  have  called  her  blooming,  Au- 
brey? But  London  does  not  agree  with  her. 
Fancy  London  not  agreeing  with  a  girl !  I  don't 
know  Avheu  I  have  been  so  much  put  out  in  all 
my  life." 

"Is — Miss  Leslie — ill?"  said  Randal,  not 
knowing  how  to  shape  the  question. 

"Yes ;  she  grew  faint  and  ill  just  after  we  met 
you,"  said  Aubrey,  looking  at  him  with  steady 
composure.  "  I  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  get  her  out  of  that  beastly  atmosphere  at  once." 


"Oh,  you  did  quite  rl^ht,  Aubrey;  I  am  not 
in  the  least  blaming  you.  Much  better,  in  such 
a  case,  to  leave  at  once  ;  for  if  she  had  fainted 
outright,  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  that  would 
have  been  a  pretty  business  !  I  never  was  used 
to  girls  who  fainted,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
plaintively.  "  I  have  known  them  to  get  bad 
headaches  when  there  was  nothing  going  on  ; 
but  fainting,  just  when  we  were  all  amusing  our- 
selves— and  we  have  got  a  box  at  the  opera  to- 
night !  it  really  is  enough  to  send  one  out  of 
one's  wits — a  box  at  the  opera !  and  you  know 
what  a  chance  that  is." 

"  But,  dearest  Jean  !  do  you  go ;  I  will  stay 
with  dear  Margaret.  I  shall  not  mind  it ;  in- 
deed, I  shall  not  mind  it  much ;  and  you  know 
she  has  been  persuaded ;  she  has  given  up  the 
idea  of  going  home  to-night." 

"Going  to-night  was  simply  impossible!  we 
are  not  all  born  idiots !"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
with  a  vigor  of  language  which  betrayed  her  na- 
tionality. Then,  calming  down  a  little,  she  seat- 
ed herself  and  began  to  pour  out  the  tea,  which 
had  been  neglected.  "  I  am  sure  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Randal,  for  letting  you  see  me  in  such  a 
'  fuflf.'  But  it  is  provoking,  you  will  allow.  And 
as  for  going  to  the  opera  by  myself,  or  with  only 
Grace,  instead  of  having  a  pretty,  fresh  young 
girl  by  our  side  that  everybody  would  remark !  I 
declare  one  would  need  to  have  the  patience  of 
a  saint  not  to  feel  it.  Oh,  ill  ?  No,  I  don't  think 
she  is  very  ill ;  just  upset,  you  know.  Indeed, 
I  should  have  said  it  was  more  like  a  fright  than 
anything  else  ;  but  Aubrey  says  there  was  noth- 
ing— no  accident,  nor  runaway  horse,  nor  man 
killed.  I've  seen  that  happen  in  London  streets, 
and  very  awful  it  was." 

"No,"  said  Aubrey,  steadily,  "there  was 
nothing  of  that  sort ;  but  the  atmosphere  was 
bad  enough  for  anything ;  and  then  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey — " 

"Do  you  take  sugar  in  your  tea,  Randal? 
So  many  people  take  no  sugar,  it  is  always  a 
trouble  to  recollect  what  you  young  people 
take  and  what  you  don't  take.  Well,  I  suppose 
we  will  just  have  to  make  up  our  minds  to  it. 
Steward  can  stay  with  Margaret  .to-night,  and 
we  will  go.  It  is  no  use  throwing  away  a  box 
at  the  height  of  the  season." 

"  But,  dearest  Jean,  let  me  stay  with  dear 
Ma'rgaret.  I  don't  really  mind.  I  am  sure  I 
don't  mind — " 

"And  to-morrow  we  must  just  go  back,"  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham,  sweeping  on  in  the  larger  cur- 
rent of  her  discourse.  "You  must  remember 
me  very  kindly  to  your  excellent  father  and 
mother," Randal.  I  hope  we  shall  see  them  in  the 
autumn.  We  are  pretty  sure  to  be  in  Fife  in  the 
autumn.  Margaret  will  be  distressed  not  to  see 
you ;  but,  after  all  that  has  happened,  I  thought 
the  best  place  for  her  was  just  her  bed ;  so  I 
made  her  lie  down,  and  I  don't  like  to  disturb- 
her.  She  will  be  quite  distressed  not  to  see  you, 
when  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  take  up  your 
time  calling — which  really  is  a  thing,  with  peo- 
ple only  up  in  town  for  a  few  days,  that  I  never 
expect.  You  must  have  so  many  things  to  do." 

This  Randal  took  as  a  hint  that  he  had  at 
present  "taken  up  his  time"  and  hers  long 
enough,  and  he  went  away  horribly  disappoint- 
ed, tingling  with  pain  as  he  had  done  with  pleas- 
ure and  excitement  when  he  came,  yet,  but  for 
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the  disappointment,  not«o  entirely  cast  down  as  ' 
he  might  have  been.  Margaret's  determined 
flight,  her  abandonment  of  the  place  where  Rob 
Glen  was,  even  though  that  place  was  London — 
large  enough,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  permit 
two  strangers  to  inhabit  it  at  the  same  time 
without  meeting — and  her  evident  horror  of  the 
engagement  between  them,  made  Randal's  spir- 
its rise  more  than  his  disappointment  subdued 
them.  This  bondage  once  cleared  away,  and 
Rob  Glen  dropped  back  again  into  the  regions 
to  which  he  belonged,  who  could  tell  what 
might  happen  ? 

There  was  but  one  thing  that  abode  a  promi- 
nent alarm  in  his  mind,  after  the  first  sting  of 
disappointment  was  over,  and  that  was  "the 
other  fellow,"  who  lied  so  calmly  on  Margaret's 
behalf.  Was  he  in  her  confidence  too  ?  Ran- 
dal felt  that  to  possess  her  confidence  as  he  him- 
self did  was  as  great  a  privilege  as  any  man 
could  have ;  but  somehow,  curiously  enough,  it 
did  not  seem  to  him  either  so  sacred  or  so  seem- 
ly that  Aubrey  should  possess  it  too.  He  felt 
that  the  suggestion  of  this  wounded  him  for 
Margaret's  sake.  She  ought  not  to  take  a 
young  man  into  her  confidence  —  it  was  not 
quite  delicate,  quite  like  the  perfection  of  Mar- 
garet. This  was  the  only  thing  that  really  and 
permanently  troubled  him  as  he  went  away. 

And  he  had  not  been  long  back  in  his  hotel 
when,  a  little  before  the  dinner  hour  at  which  he 
expected  Rob  to  appear,  the  chief  hero  of  the 
whole  entanglement  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance in  a  very  evident  state  of  excitement.  Rob 
was  pale,  his  eyes  wild  with  anxiety,  his  hair 
hanging  dishevelled  over  his  forehead,  as  he 
wiped  it  with  his  handkerchief,  and  his  coat 
covered  with  dust.  He  looked  eagerly  round, 
though  he  did  not  know  himself  what  he  expected 
to  see.  He  waited  till  the  door  was  closed,  and 
then  he  said  hurriedly,  "Burnside,  I  have  seen 
Margaret ;  I  saw  her  coming  out  of  the  Acade- 
my when  I  met  you  this  morning.  I  have  been 
rushing  about  half  over  London  after  her,  and  I 
cannot  find  her.  Have  you  heard  anything  or 
seen  anything,  or  can  you  guess  where  she  is 
likely  to  be  ?" 

"  Sit  down,  Glen." 

"  Sit  down! — that  is  no  answer.  I  don't  feel 
as  if  I  could  sit  down  until  I  have  spoken  to  her. 
Tell  me  where  you  think  she  can  be." 

"Glen,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.  They  are  gone,  or  go- 
ing away,  that  much  I  heard.  I  saw  Mrs.  Bel- 
lingham  this  afternoon,  and  she  told  me  that  her 
sister  was  ill  again,  and  that  they  were  off  at 
once.  She  found  that  London  did  not  agree 
with  her." 

"Ill  again  ? — gone  away!"  said  Rob,  hoarse- 
ly :  then  he  threw  down  his  hat  upon  the  table 
with  an  exclamation  of  annoyance  and  pain. 
"It  is  not  treating  me  fairly.  I  ought  to  see 
her,"  he  cried,  and  threw  himself,  weary  and  an- 
gry, upon  the  nearest  chair. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Randal,  seriously.  "  I 
think  you  ought  to  see  her.  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  Glen  ;  but  I  think  yon  should 
see  her,  and  make  her  tell  you  candidly  the 
state  of  affairs." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  state  of  affairs? 
If  it  is  that  her  family  are  oppesed  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  tie  between  hsr  and  me,  that  is 


no  new  discovery.  I  know  that,  and  she  knows 
that  I  know  it."" 

"That  was  not  all  I  meant,  Glen — that  is  bad 
enough.  You  know  my  opinion.  As  a  man  of 
honor,  I  think  you  have  a  duty  even  to  the  fam- 
ily ;  but  this  is  different.  She  is  not  happy.  I 
think  you  ought  to  have  a  full  explanation",  and 
— set  things  on  a  right  footing." 

"What  does  setting  things  on  a  right  footing 
mean  ?"  Rob  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  sneer, 
which  was  more  like  a  snarl  of  despair.  He 
had  not  found  it  such  easy  work  "making  his 
way  "  in  London.  His  money  was  running  short, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  no  prospect 
of  being  able  to  support  himself  much  longer. 
Margaret  was  his  sheet-anchor,  his  sole  hope  in 
the  future.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  rapid 
dash  away  of  the  carriage  was  not  accidental, 
that  she  had  seen  him  and  driven  him  wild ;  and 
this  bitter  reflection  embittered  him,  and  made 
him  ready  to  take  offence  at  anything  or  noth- 
ing. He  was  miserable  altogether,  excited,  dis- 
tracted, anxious  —  and  tired  to  death  besides. 
He  had  taken  nothing  since  the  morning,  having 
rushed  off  in  wild  pursuit  of  her  instead  of  get- 
ting his  usual  mid-day  meal.  He  bent  down  his 
head  upon  his  folded  arms,  after  that  angry 
question,  and  thus  defeated  all  Randal's  disposi- 
tion to  find  fault  or  blame  him,  if  there  had  been 
any  such  disposition  in  Randal's  mind. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  the  young  man's 
heart,  softened  by  the  gleam  of  brightness  that 
had  seemed  to  come  upon  his  own  life  out  of 
Margaret's  eyes,  melted  altogether  over  the  un- 
lucky presumptuous  lover,  the  fool  who  had  rush- 
ed in  "where  angels  might  fear  to  tread,"  the 
unfortunate  one  who  had  lost  all  chance  of  that 
prize  at  which  he  had  snatched  too  quickly  and 
too  roughly.  Randal  forgot  to  think  of  his  pre- 
sumption, of  his  doubtful  conduct,  and  all  his  of- 
fences against  good  taste  and  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  honor,  in  sheer  pity  for  the  downfall  of 
him  who  had  soared  so  high.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  other's  shoulder. 

"Glen, "he  said,  "you  are  not  the  first  who 
has  made  a  mistake,  or  who  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  mistake.  That  is  no  disparagement  to  you  : 
it  is  only  continuing  in  the  mistake  that  would 
be  blamable.  You  and  she — let  her  name  be 
sacred — I  do  not  like  even  to  refer  to  her — " 

"Who?  Margaret?"  said  Rob,  defiant.  He 
would  have  his  way,  whatever  the  other  might 
think.  "I  have  no  reason  to  be  so  shy  about 
her  name.  Advice  is  very  seldom  palatable  in 
the  best  of  circumstances ;  but  between  me  and 
Margaret — "  Because  Randal  had  deprecated 
the  use  of  her  name,  he  insisted  on  using  it. 
He  had  a  kind  of  insolent  satisfaction  in  turning 
it  over  and  over.  "Between  me  and  Marga- 
ret," he  said,  with  a  laugh,  "there  is  no  need 
of  advice,  that  I  know  of— we  understand  each 
other.  Mistake  there  is  none  between  Marga- 
ret and  me." 

Randal  bowed  very  gravely — he  did  not  smile. 
The  color  wavered  over  his  face — then  departed. 
"In  that  case  there  is  nothing  to  be  said." 

"Not  a  word;  Margaret  and  I  understand 
each  other.  Margaret —  I  suppose  I  can  wash 
my  hands  somewhere  before  dinner.  I  am  as 
dusty  as  a  lamplighter  with  rushing  about." 

And  they  dined  together,  talking  of  everything 
in  the  world  except  Margaret,  and  thinking  of 
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notliing  else.  It  was  a  relief  to  Randal  that  her 
name  was  no  longer  on  the  lips  of  his  unconge- 
nial companion  ;  but  yet  the  silence  brought  in 
a  more  eager  and  painful  wonder  as  to  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  But  Randal  could  not  renew 
the  subject,  and  Rob  did  not.  He  went  away 
early,  without  having  once  again  referred  to  the 
matter  which  occupied  both  their  thoughts. 

He  lived  in  a  -humble  room  in  one  of  the 
streets  which  run  from  the  Strand  to  the  river — 
not  an  unpleasant  place,  for  his  window  com- 
manded the  Thames ;  but  it  was  a  very  long 
walk  from  Randal's  hotel.  He  went  slowly 
through  the  streets,  through  all  the  loitering 
crowds  of  the  summer  evening,  which  were  no 
longer  bustling  and  busy,  but  had  an  air  of  re- 
pose and  enjoyment  about  them.  Rob  loitered 
too,  but  not  from  any  sense  of  the  pleasantness 
of  the  air,  or  the  season.  He  had  no  one  to 
care  whether  he  came  in  or  not,  and  it  was  easier 
to  think,  and  think  again,  over  this  difficult  ques- 
tion which  must  be  decided  one  way  or  another, 
in  the  open  air,  than  it  was  within-doors,  shut 
up  with  a  question  which  he  had  debated  so  of- 
ten. If  Margaret  was  weary  of  the  bargain,  if 
she  shrank  from  him  and  avoided  him,  what 
should  he  do?  One  moment  he  thought  of 
casting  her  off  proudly,  of  showing  her  what  he 
thought  of  her  fickleness,  and  taunting  her  with 
her  Englishman,  "  that  fellow  "  who  was  always 
with  her.  This  would  have  been  the  most  con- 
solatory to  his  feelings.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  point  out  to  her  the  cowardice,  the  dishonor 
of  breaking  her  word,  the  strength  of  the  pledge 
which  she  could  not  escape  from,  was  better  in 
another  sense.  Why  should  she  be  permitted  to 
forsake  him  because  she  had  changed  her  mind? 
What  right  had  she  to  change  her  mind  ?  Was 
it  a  less  sin  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man  to  break 
a  promise,  to  think  nothing  of  a  vow  ?  A  man 
would  not  be  allowed  to  escape  scathless  from 
such  a  perjury,  why  should  a  girl  ?  And  as  he 
walked  along  the  street,  mortified,  humbled, 
breathing  forth  fumes  of  anger  and  pain,  there 
even  gleamed  before  Rob's  eyes  the  scrap  of 
paper,  the  promise  on  which  his  mother  counted, 
which  was  locked  in  the  secretary  in  the  farm- 
parlor.  He  had  hated  the  vulgar  sharpness 
which  had  exacted  that  promise  from  Margaret, 
he  had  scouted  it  as  a  means  of  keeping  any  hold 
upon  her.  But  now,  when  he  felt  so  strong  a 
desire  to  punish  her,  such  an  eager,  vindictive 
determination  not  to  let  her  go  free,  even  this 
came  into  his  mind.  Not  to  secure  her  by  it — 
which  was  his  mother's  thought,  but  at  least  to 
punish  her  by  it.  He  would  send  for  it,  he 
thought ;  he  would  keep  it  by  him  as  a  scourge, 
not  as  a  compulsion.  He  would  let  all  her  friends 
see  at  least  how  far  she  had  gone,  how  she  had 
pledged  herself,  and  how  she  was  forsworn. 

While  he  was  pursuing  these  thoughts,  loi- 
tering along  through  the  soft  summer  night,  jos- 
tled by  the  sauntering  crowds  who  could  not 
walk,  even  in  the  London  streets,  at  that  soft 
hour  as  they  did  during  the  day,  his  ear  was 
suddenly  caught  by  the  intonations,  so  different 
from  those  around,  the  low-pitched,  lingering 
vowels,  and  half  chanting  measure  of  his  natural 
tongue.  Not  only  Scotch  but  Fife  were  the 
sounds  that  reached  his  ears:  now  the  heavy 
rolling  bass  of  a  man,  then  a  softer  voice.  Good 
heavens!  who  was  it?  A  tall,  feeble -looking, 


large-boned  man,  n  trim  little  figure  by  his  side, 
moving  lightly  and  yet  languidly,  like  "her  voice^ 
which  had  caught  Rob's  ear  by"  reason  of  some- 
thing pathetic  in  it.  The  words  she  said  were 
words  of  ordinary  wonder  and  curiosity,  such  as 
became  a  country  lass  in  the  street  of  London ; 
but  the  tone  was  sad  and  went  to  the  heart,  not- 
withstanding the  little  laugh  with  which  it  was 
sometimes  interrupted.  Was  it  possible?  He 
turned  round  and  followed  them  eagerly,  growing 
more  and  more  certain  of  their  identity,  schem- 
ing to  get  a  glimpse  of  their  faces,  and  make 
certainty  sure.  Jeanie!  how  came  she  here? 
He  stepped  forward  as  soon  as  he  was  certain  of 
her,  and  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  her  shoulder. 
She  started  and  turned  round  with  a  low  cry. 
A  gleam  of  delight  came  over  her  face.  Her 
soft  eyes  lighted  up  with  sudden  warmth  and 
gladness.  It  was  the  same  change  that  had  taken 
place  on  Margaret's  face  while  Aubrey  Belling- 
ham — who  was  not  the  cause — watched  it  with 
disagreeable  surprise ;  but  this  was  warmer  and 
more  brilliant,  more  evanescent  too;  for  Jeanie's 
countenance  fell  the  next  moment,  and  trouble, 
like  a  gray  shadow,  came  over  her  face. 

"  Jeanie !"  cried  Rob,  "how  on  earth  have 
you  come  here?  What  has  brought  you  here? 
Where  are  you  staying?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  I  cannot  believe  my  eyes !" 

She  stood  trembling  before  him,  unable  to  raise 
her  eyes,  overcome  by  the  happiness  of  seeing 
him,  the  wretchedness  of  parting — a  wretched- 
ness which  she  thought,  poor  girl,  she  had  eluded, 
with  all  the  conflict  of  feeling  it  must  have 
brought.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  she  could  only 
smile  at  him  faintly,  and  begin  to  cry. 

"Maister  Glen,"  said  her  father,  "you  maun 
speak  to  me ;  Jeanie  has  had  enough  of  fash 
and  sorrow.  We  are  on  our  way — to  please  her, 
no  for  ony  wish  of  mine  —  on  a  lang  voyage. 
We're  strangers  and  pilgrims  here  in  this  muckle 
London,  as  I  never  realized  the  state  before." 

"On  a  long  voyage!"  Rob,  though  he  had 
got  through  so  much  emotion  one  time  and  an- 
other, felt  his  heart  stand  still  and  a  cold  sensa- 
tion of  dismay  steal  over  him.  Had  he  not  been 
keeping  himself  a  refuge  in  Jeanie's  heart,  what- 
ever might  happen?  He  said,  "This  is  a  terri- 
ble surprise.  I  never  thought  you  would  have 
taken  such  a  step  as  this,  Jeanie,  without  letting 
me  know." 

"  Maister  Glen,"  said  Jeanie,  adopting  her  fa- 
ther's solemn  mode  of  address,  and  hastily  brush- 
ing the  tears  from  her  cheek, "  wherever  I  gang, 
what's  that  to  you  ?"  Her  voice  was  scarcely 
audible  ;  he  had  half  to  guess  at  what  she  said. 

"It  is  a  great  deal  to  me,"  he  cried;  "I 
never  thought  you  would  treat  me  so :  going 
away  without  a  word  of  warning,  without  say- 
ing good-bye,  without  letting  me  know  j-ou  had 
any  thought  of  it!" 

A  thrill  of  pain  penetrated  Hob's  heart.  It 
was  half  ludicrous,  but  he  did  not  see  anything 
ludicrous  in  it.  They  were  both  flying  from 
him,  one  on  either  side,  the  two  girls  with  whom 
his  fate  was  woven — one  for  want  of  love,  tlie 
other  for  too  much  love.  Rob  saw  no  humor  in 
the  position,  but  he  felt  the  poignancy  and  sting 
of  it  piercing  through  and  through  his  heart. 
Should  he  be  abandoned  altogether,  then ;  left 
entirely  alone,  without  any  love  at  all  ?  But  his 
whole  nature  rose  up  fiercely  against  this.  He 
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would  not  submit  to  it.  If  not  one,  then  the 
other.  "It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be.  I  will  not 
let  you  go,"  he  said. 

"Maister  Glen,"  said  her  father,  "I  canna 
rightly  tell  what  has  been  between  Jeanie  and 
you.  You're  better  off  than  she  is  in  this  world, 
and  your  friends  might  have  reason  to  complain 
if  you  bound  yourself  to  a  poor  cobbler's  daugh- 
ter. But  this  I  ken,  you  have  brought  my  Jeanie 
more  trouble  than  pleasure.  Gang  your  ways, 
my  man,  and  let  us  gang  ours.  Jeanie,  bid  Mr. 
Glen  farewell." 

"  I  will  say  no  farewell  till  I  know  more  about 
it,"  he  said.  "  Where  are  you  staying  ?  I  must 
see  more  of  you,  I  must  hear  all  about  it.  We 
are  old  friends  at  least,  John  Robertson ;  you 
cannot  deny  me  that." 

"  Old  enough  friends ;  but  what  o'  that  ?  It's 
no  years,  but  kindness,  that  I  look  to.  We're 
biding  up  west  n  bittie,  with  a  decent  woman 
from  Cupar.  I'm  putting  no  force  upon  Jeanie 
to  take  her  away.  It's  a'  her  ain  doing ;  and  if 
her  and  you  have  onything  you  want  to  say,  I'll 
no  forbid  the  saying  of  it ;  but  I  dinna  advise 
thae  last  words  and  thae  lang  farewells,"  said 
John  Robertson,  shaking  his  head.  Jeanie  look- 
ed up  at  him  wistfully,  with  a  sad  smile  in  her 
wet  eyes. 

"Let  him  come  this  ae  night,  faither — this  ae 
night,"  she  said,  in  her  plaintive  voice;  "maist 
likely  it  will  be  the  last." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

RANDAL  BURNSIDE  was  found  at  the  station 
in  the  morning,  though  the  train  was  an  early 
one,  to  see  the  ladies  away ;  which,  as  the  trav- 
ellers were  only  Margaret  and  Grace,  and  as  this 
was  one  of  the  things  impossible  to  Aubrey,  who 
could  not  get  up  in  the  morning,  was  a  kindness 
very  much  appreciated.  It  had  finally  been  de- 
cided, after  much  consultation,  that  as  nothing 
ever  happened  at  the  Grange,  and  as  even  Mr. 
St.  John  was  absent,  Grace  might  be  sufficient 
guardian  for  Margaret  for  the  few  days  longer 
which  Mrs.  Bellingham  was  compelled  by  her 
shopping  to  remain  in  town.  There  was  Miss 
Parker,  who  would  keep  her  right  on  one  hand, 
and  there  was  Bland,  the  most  respectable  of 
butlers,  on  the  other,  to  guide  her  steps.  So, 
with  a  flutter  of  mingled  disappointment  and 
exhilaration,  Miss  Leslie  had  assumed  the  charge 
of  her  young  sister.  It  was  a  great  relief  to 
Grace's  mind  to  see  "a  gentleman"  at  the  sta- 
tion, ready  to  relieve  her  of  all  anxieties  in  re- 
spect to  the  luggage,  and  she  thought  it  "  a  great 
attention  "  on  his  part.  He  was  very  useful,  as 
she  always  said  afterward.  Not  only  did  he  se- 
cure them  in  a  carriage  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
train  (which  was  such  a  safeguard  in  case  of 
accidents)  and  look  after  the  luggage,  but  he 
waited  till  the  very  last  moment,  though  it  was 
wasting  his  time  sadly ;  and  young  men,  when 
they  are  in  London  only  for  a  few  days,  really 
have  7io  time,  as  Miss  Grace  knew.  She  smiled 
upon  him  most  sweetly,  and  entreated  him  not 
to  wait ;  but  he  kept  his  post ;  it  was  a  great 
attention. 

"And  if  you  should  want  anything,"  Randal 
said,  with  great  meaning,  "  I  shall  be  in  town, 


at  the  Wrangham,  for  ten  days  longer."  This 
was  repeated  as  he  stood  with  his  hand  upon  the 
carriage  door  just  before  the  train  started. 

"  I  am  sure,  Randal,  we  are  very  much 
obliged, "said  Miss  Leslie;  "but  you  see  dear 
Jean  is  in  town  behind  us,  and  she  will  do  all 
our  commissions,  if  there  is  anything  wanted. 
Dearest  Margaret  and  I  will  not  want  very  much, 
and  dear  Jean  knows  about  everything;  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you,  and  a  great  atten- 
tion— "  And  as  the  train  was  gliding  away  out 
of  the  station,  she  put  out  her  head  again  to  beg 
that  he  would  give  her  very  kind  regards,  when 
he  saw  them,  to  his  dear  papa  and  mamma. 

Margaret's  mind  had  been  preoccupied  with  a 
dread  of  seeing  some  one  else  waiting  to  pre- 
vent her  escape,  and  it  was  not  till  the  train  was 
in  motion  that  she  felt  safe,  and  sufficiently  re- 
lieved to  wave  her  hand  in  answer  to  Randal's 
parting  salutation.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  out 
of  pain  when  you  have  been  suffering,  and  out 
of  anxiety  when  you  have  been  racked  with  that 
torture !  Margaret  leaned  back  in  the  corner, 
feeling  the  relief  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 
And  it  was  a  beautiful  day,  the  country  still  all 
bright  with  the  green  of  the  early  summer. 
When  they  had  got  a  little  way  out  of  town,  the 
faint  little  shade  of  disappointment  in  Miss  Les- 
lie's mind  over  lost  shopping  and  relinquished 
operas  gave  way  to  a  sense  of  unusual  exhilara- 
tion in  being  her  own  mistress,  and  even  more 
than  that,  having  an  important  trust  in  her 
hands. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "dearest  Margaret,  I 
think  it  will  be  very  nice  to  get  back  to  the  coun- 
try, though  dear  Jean  always  says  a  week  or  two 
in  town  is  very  reviving  at  this  time  of  the  year; 
but  you  must  not  think  I  am  unhappy  about 
coming  away,  for  I  really  do  not  mind  it  much — 
nothing  at  all  to  speak  of.  I  shall  always  say 
it  was  a  great  attention  on  the  part  of  Randal 
Burnside,  and  I  am  sure  dear  Jean  will  feel  it. 
But  how  could  he  think  we  should  want  him,  or 
anything  he  could  do  for  us,  when  dear  Jean  is 
in  town  ?  Did  you  hear  him  give  me  his  ad- 
dress, dearest  Margaret  ?  He  said  he  would  be 
at  the  Wrangham  for  ten  days  more.  My  word, 
but  that  must  cost  him  a  pretty  penny!  The 
Burnsides  must  be  very  well  off,  when  Randal 
can  afford  to  live  at  the  Wrangham,  for  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  he  can  be  getting  much  by  his 
profession  yet.  We  once  went  to  the  Wrang- 
ham ourselves,  but  it  was  too  expensive.  I  think 
you  never  go  there  without  finding  some  Fife 
person  or  other.  I  wonder  how  they  have  got 
their  Fife  connection.  But  it  amuses  me  to 
think  that  Randal  Burnside  should  give  us  his 
address." 

Margaret  listened  to  this  monologue  with  but 
slight  attention ;  neither  did  she  attach  any  im- 
portance to  Randal's  parting  words.  She  was 
languid  in  the  great  relief  of  her  mind,  and  quite 
content  to  rest  in  her  corner,  and  listen  to  Grace's 
soft  ripple  of  talk,  which  flowed  only  with  a  ful- 
ness most  delightful  to  herself,  the  speaker,  who 
had  not  for  many  a  long  day  had  such  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing,  uninterrupted,  her  gen- 
tle sentiments.  She  was  pleased  with  her  com- 
panion, who  neither  interrupted,  nor  contradict- 
ed, nor  did  anything  but  contribute  a  monosylla- 
ble now  and  then,  such  as  was  necessary  to  car- 
ry on  what  Grace  called  the  conversation.  The 
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Grange  was  as  bright  and  sweet  to  the  eyes  when 
they  got  there,  as  it  had  been  dark  and  melan- 
choly on  their  first  arrival.  Everything  was  be- 
ginning to  bloom — the  early  roses  on  the  walls, 
the  starry  blossoms  of  the  little  mountain  clem- 
atis threading  along  the  old  dark-red  wall,  the 
honeysuckle  preparing  its  big  blooms,  and  the 
garden  borders  gay  with  flowers. 

Miss  Parker  met  them  smiling  upos  the  steps, 
and  all  the  servants  of  the  household,  which  Jean 
had  organized  liberally,  courtesying  behind  her, 
while  Bland,  as  affable  as  his  name,  with  his  own 
hands  opened  the  carriage  door.  And  to  be 
consulted  about  everything  was  very  delightful 
to  Miss  Leslie.  She  seized  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  little  changes  in  the  garden,  which 
she  had  long  set  her  heart  upon,  and  even  cor- 
rected one  or  two  things  in-doors,  which  she  had 
not  ventured  to  touch  before.  And  she  wrote 
to  dearest  Jean  that  Miss  Parker  was  very  kind, 
and  studied  their  comfort  in  every  way,  and  that 
Cook  was  behaving  very  well  indeed,  and  Bland 
was  most  attentive.  All  her  report  was  thor- 
oughly satisfactory;  and  she  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  dearest  Jean  would  not  hur- 
ry, but  would  enjoy  herself.  And  Miss  Leslie 
found  Margaret  a  very  pleasant  companion,  giv- 
ing "no  trouble,"  and  ready  to  listen  for  the 
whole  da}r,  if  her  sister  pleased,  and  Grace  was 
very  well  pleased  to  go  on.  She  was  very  well 
pleased,  too,  to  go  on  in  her  viceroyalty,  and 
very  liberal  to  the  old  women  in  the  cottages, 
where  Margaret  and  she  paid  a  great  many 
kindly  visits.  And,  in  short,  Miss  Leslie's  feel- 
ings were  of  the  most  comfortable  kind,  and  her 
rule,  though  probably  it  would  have  been  much 
less  successful  in  the  long-run,  and  consequently 
less  popular,  was  for  a  time,  to  all  the  depend- 
ants who  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  way, 
a  very  delightful  sway  in  comparison  with  that 
of  her  sister ;  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  herself 
to  be  looked  up  to,  more  or  less,  instead  of  being 
looked  down  upon. 

"I  was  always  fond  of  you,  dearest  Margaret, 
but  I  never  did  you  full  justice  till  now,"  she 
said,  half  crying,  as  it  was  so  natural  for  her  to 
do  when  she  was  moved  either  happily  or  other- 
wise. Dear  Jean,  no  doubt,  was  a  great  loss  ;  but 
then  dear  Jean  was  enjoying  herself  too.  Thus 
the  beginning  of  this  exile  and  retreat  was  very 
pleasant  to  both  the  ladies ;  and  Margaret,  with 
her  expanded  being,  took  real  possession — with 
a  sense  of  security  and  calm  which  sank  into  her 
heart  like  a  benediction — of  her  own  house. 

On  the  third  day  after  their  arrival  she  had 
gone  out  into  the  park  alone.  It  was  the  after- 
noon, and  very  bright  and  warm  —  too  warm, 
Grace  thought,  for  walking;  but  Margaret,  in 
all  the  ardor  of  her  young  strength,  foiled  noth- 
ing too  cold  or  too  hot.  She  strayed  across  the 
park  in  the  full  sunshine :  her  broad  straw  hat 
was  shade  enough,  and  the  long,  black  gauze 
veil,  which  Jean  still  insisted  upon,  hung  floating 
behind  her.  Her  dress,  though  black,  was  thin 
and  light.  She  had  recovered  all  the  soft  splen- 
dor of  health,  though  in  Margaret  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  bloom  or  glow.  A  faint  rose- 
tint  like  the  flowers,  as  delicate  and  as  sweet, 
was  on  her  cheek  going  and  coming  ;  she  had  a 
book  clasped  under  her  arm,  but  she  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  she  meant  to  read.  She  made  her 
.  way  through  the  blaze  of  the  sunshine,  defying 


it,  as  foolish  girls  do,  to  the  clump  of  trees  where 
she  had  rushed,  in  her  despair,  to  read  Rob 
Glen's  letter  on  the  wet  wintry  day  when  she 
had  caught  her  illness. 

Without  premeditation  she  had  started  for  this 
shelter;  but  as  she  gained  the  shade  and  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  great  elm,  the  whole 
scene  came  back  to  her.  Her  heart  woke,  and 
seemed  to  echo  the  frantic  beating  which  had 
been  in  it  then.  What  a  difference!  Winter 
then,  all  weeping  and  dreary ;  yellow  leaves 
scattered  on  the  grass,  naked  branches  waving 
in  the  dank  air,  against  the  mud-colored  clouds ; 
now  nothing  but  summer  —  the  grass  covered 
with  flickering  gleams  of  gold  and  soft  masses 
of  grateful  shade,  the  sky  so  blue  and  the  leaves 
so  green ;  and,  what  was  more  wonderful  still, 
her  heart  then  so  agitated  and  miserable,  now 
so  tranquil  and  calm.  Yes,  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a  little  tremor,  but  why  should  she  be  so 
tranquil  and  calm?  Nothing  was  changed; 
three  days  ago  she  had  dashed  through  the  Lon- 
don streets  in  the  same  frantic  flight  and  horror. 
Nothing  was  changed.  What  did  the  distance 
matter,  a  hundred  miles  or  a  thousand,  when  in 
fact  and  reality  everything  was  the  same  ?  And 
distance  could  not  settle  it  one  way  or  another : 
running  away  could  not  settle  it.  By  word  or 
by  letter,  must  she  not  make  up  her  mind  to  do 
it  —  absolutely  to  meet  the  difficulty  herself,  to 
confront  the  danger,  not  to  run  away  ? 

Her  book  dropped  down  upon  the  warm,  de- 
licious turf  beside  her.  In  any  case  this,  in  all 
likelihood,  would  have  been  its  fate ;  but  it  fell 
from  her  hand  now  with  a  kind  of  violence. 
Yes !  it  must  be  settled — not  by  running  away — 
it  must  be  done  somehow,  beyond  all  chance  of 
undoing.  Margaret  was  a  child  no  longer :  she 
had  learned  at  least  the  rudiments  of  that  great 
lesson  ;  she  had  found  that  those  evils  which  we 
have  brought  on  ourselves  cannot  be  undone  by 
chance  or  good-fortune.  If  she  was  to  reclaim 
herself,  it  must  be  by  a  conscious  struggle  and 
effort ;  and  how  was  it  possible  that  she  could 
encounter  this  boldly,  forestall  the  next  danger, 
go  out  to  meet  the  trouble?  If  he  would  but 
leave  her  alone,  it  would  not  matter  so  much. 
She  thought  she  could  thrust  it  away  from  her 
and  be  happjr — too •  grateful  to  let  the  days  drift 
by,  to  enjoy  her  life  till  the  inevitable  moment 
when  the  long -dreaded  fate  must  come;  and 
then—? 

Margaret's  heart  began  once  more  to  sing  wild- 
ly in  her  ears.  Then  !  What  was  it  she  must 
do  ?  She  was  not  as  she  had  been  a  year  ago, 
when  nothing  but  a  frightened  acquiescence, 
compulsion  yet  submission,  to  something  against 
which  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  effectual  re- 
sistance, a  dreadful  fate  which  she  must  make 
the  best  of  when  it  came,  seemed  before  her. 
Now  she  could  no  longer  contemplate  the  fut- 
ure so ;  she  would  not  be  passive,  but  must  act, 
must  make  some  effort  for  her  own  emancipa- 
tion :  but  not  yet !  not  yet !  her  fluttering  heart 
seemed  to  say :  though  something  sterner  in  her, 
something  stronger,  protested  and  held  another 
strain.  "If  'twere  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  it 
were  well  it  were  done  quickly."  If  a  struggle 
was  inevitable,  one  desperate  effort  must  be  made 
to  get  herself  free,  why  should  she  delay  and  suf- 
fer so  many  agonies  in  the  mean  time? 

A  flutter  of  daring,  a  sinking  of  despair,  com- 
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bated  in  her :  and  then  arose  the  horrible  ques- 
tion—  If  she  did  summon  courage  enough  to 
parley  with  her  fate  and  ask  for  her  freedom, 
would  lie  grant  it  ?  She  had  not  come  so  far  as 
to  think  anything  was  possible  without  his  con- 
sent. Would  he  let  her  go  free?  If  she  could 
but  dare  to  tell  him  that  she  did  not  love  him, 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  would  he  believe  her, 
and  be  persuaded,  and  let  her  go  ?  Awful  ques- 
tion to  which  it  was  impossible  to  give  an  answer. 
Margaret  felt  like  a  criminal  dependent  on  the 
clemency  of  a  monarch,  before  whom  she  could 
only  kneel,  and  weep,  and  pray.  Would  he 
hear  her  ?  Would  he  waive  his  claims  —  the 
claims  which  she  could  not  deny — and  let  her  go 
free  ? 

When  she  was  in  the  midst  of  these  thoughts, 
too  much  engrossed  to  heed  what  might  be  go- 
ing on  round  her,  and  secure,  that  here  nothing 
could  be  going  on,  the  creaking  of  a  branch,  as 
under  a  footstep,  caught  Margaret's  ear.  She 
looked  up,  but  saw  nothing  to  alarm  her,  and 
with  that  curious  deliverance  from  all  fears  or 
suspicions,  and  simplicity  of  trust  which  is  apt 
to  precede  a  catastrophe,  returned  to  her  fancies 
and  questions  and  took  no  further  notice.  What 
harm  could  come  near  her  there?  She  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  park,  in  an  island  of  shade  in 
the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  sunshine,  out  of  sight 
of  the  house,  out  of  reach  of  the  gate,  a  place 
shut  up  and  sacred,  where  no  one  interfered  with 
the  freedom  of  the  young  mistress  of  all.  It 
might  be  a  squirrel,  it  might  be  a  rabbit ;  what 
could  it  be  else  ?  She  did  not  even  go  so  far  as 
to  ask  herself  what  it  was ;  there  was  not  the 
break  of  a  moment  in  her  thoughts.  Would  he 
let  her  free?  Her  word  was  pledged  to  him. 
How  could  she  release  herself  from  that  solemn 
promise?  He  was  her  master  by  reason  of  this 
pledge.  Would  he  be  merciful  ?  would  he  have 
pity  upon  her  ?  would  he  set  her  free  ? 

What  was  that?  A  voice:  "Margaret!" 
She  seemed  to  hear  it  somehow  before  it  really 
sounded,  so  that  when  the  word  was  uttered  it 
felt  like  a  repetition.  She  looked  up  with  a 
sudden  cry.  The  voice  was  close  over  her  head, 
and  the  very  air  seemed  to  tremble  with  it — re- 
peating it,  "Margaret. !"  She  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  a  wild  impulse  of  flight,  requiring  no  second 
glance,  no  second  hearing,  to  tell  her  that  the 
moment  of  fate  had  come.  She  had  even  made 
one  hurrying,  flying  step,  with  terror  in  her  looks, 
her  throat  suddenly  dry  and  gasping,  her  strength 
and  courage  gone.  Was  it  he?  what  was  it  that 
caught  at  her  dress?  She  darted  away  in  ter- 
ror indescribable;  but  just  as  she  did  so  all  the 
desperation  of  her  case  flashed  upon  Margaret. 
She  stopped,  and,  turning  round,  looked  him  in 
the  face. 

There  he  stood  looking  at  her,  leaning  against 
the  tree,  holding  out  his  hands — "Margaret!" 
he  cried.  His  face  was  all  glowing  and  mov- 
ing with  emotion  —  unquestionably  with  genu- 
ine emotion.  No  cheat  ever  got  by  guile  such 
an  expression  into  his  lying  face.  Rob  was  not 
lying.  There  was  great  emotion  in  his  mind. 
He  who  could  not  look  at  a  girl  without  trying 
to  please  her  felt  his  first  glance  at  Margaret 
reillumine  all  the  first  fire  of  loving  in  his  heart. 
He  had  never  seen  her  look  half  so  beautiful. 
The  health  that  was  in  her  cheeks,  the  develop- 
ment that  had  come  to  her  whole  being,  all  tend- 


ed to  make  her  fairer;  and  even  the  improve- 
ment of  her  dress  under  her  sister's  careful  su- 
pervision increased  her  charm  to  Rob.  He  was 
keenly  alive  to  all  those  signs  of  ladyhood  which 
separated  Margaret  from  his  own  sphere,  and 
which  proved  not  only  her  superiority,  but  his 
who  loved  her.  She  shone  upon  him  like  a  new 
revelation  of  beauty  and  grace,  tempting  in  her- 
self— irresistible  in  that  she  was  so  much  above 
him.  But  if  she  had  not  been  at  all  above  him, 
Rob  still  would  not  have  let  her  go  without  the 
most  strenuous  effort  to  retain  her.  His  face 
shone  with  the  very  enthusiasm  of  admiration 
and  happiness.  "Margaret!  my  beautiful  dar- 
ling!" he  cried;  and  he  held  out  his  hands,  in- 
viting, wooing  her  to  him.  "Do  not  be  afraid 
of  me,"  he  said,  with  real  pathos  in  his  voice. 
"Margaret!  I  will  not  come  a  step  nearer  till 
you  give  me  leave — to  look  at  you  seems  happi- 
ness enough." 

Oh,  what  a  reproach  that  look  was  to  the 
poor  girl,  who,  frightened  and  desperate,  had 
yet  intelligence  enough  left  to  see  that  there  was 
no  safety  in  flight !  Happiness  enough  to  look 
at  her!  while  she — she,  ungrateful — she,  hard- 
hearted, shrunk  from  the  sight  of  him!  She 
could  not  bear  the  delight  and  the  petition  in 
his  eyes.  Instead  of  being  a  supplicant  to  him 
for  her  freedom,  it  was  he  who,  for  his  happi- 
ness, was  a  supplicant  to  her. 

"Oh,  do  not  speak  so,"  she  said,  wringing  her 
hands ;  "  do  not  speak  so  well  of  me — I  do  not 
deserve  it.  Oh,  why  have  you  come  here?" 

"Why  should  I  have  come?  To  see  you, 
my  only  love.  How  do  you  suppose  I  could 
keep  away  from  you  ?  Margaret,  do  you  think 
I  am  made  of  stone  ?  do  you  think  I  only  pre- 
tend to  love  you?  You  did  not  think  so  once 
at  Earl's-hall,"  he  said,  coming  very  softly  a  step 
nearer  to  her.  His  look  was  wistful,  his  voice 
so  soft  that  Margaret's  heart  was  pierced  with  a 
thousand  compunctions.  She  shrank,  without 
venturing  to  step  farther  back,  bending  her  pli- 
ant, slight  young  figure  away  from  him ;  and 
thus  he  got  her  hand  before  she  was  aware. 
Margaret  shrank  still  farther  from  his  touch, 
her  whole  frame  contracting;  but  the  instinct 
of  constancy  and  the  sense  of  guilt  were  too 
much  for  her.  She  could  not  withdraw  her 
hand. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Glen,"  she  said  —  "oh,  Rob,"  for 
he  gave  her  a  startled  look  of  wonder  and  pain, 
"what  can  I  say  to  you?  I  do  not  want  to  be 
unkind,  and  oh,  I  hope — I  hope  you  don't  care 
so  much,  not  so  very  much!  Oh,"  she  cried, 
breaking  out  suddenly  into  the  appeal  she  had 
premeditated,  "don't  you  think  we  have  made  a 
mistake — a  great  mistake?" 

"What  mistake,  Margaret?  Is  it  because 
you  are  so  much  richer  than  we  ever  thought, 
and  I  so  poor  ?  Yes,  it  was  a  mistake.  I  had 
no  right  to  lift  my  hopes  so  high.  But  do  you 
think  I  remembered  that?  It  was  you  I  was 
thinking  of— not  what  you  had!" 

"What  does  it  matter  what  I  have?"  she 
said,  sadly.  "Do  you  think  that  was  what  / 
was  thinking  of?  Rich  or  poor,  has  that  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?  But  oh,  it  is  true — I  can- 
not help  it — we  have  made  a  mistake." 

"I  have  made  no  mistake,"  he  said ;  "I 
thought  you  the  sweetest  and  the  fairest  creat- 
ure that  ever  crossed  my  path,  and  so  you  are. 
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And  I  loved  you,  Margaret,  and  so  I  do  now. 
A  king  could  not  do  more.  I  have  not  made 
any  mistake." 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  with  a  shiver  of  desperation 
running  through  her,  drawing  her  hand  from  his, 
"you  may  scorn  me,  you  may  despise  me,  but  I 
must  say  it.  It  is  I,  then.  Oh,  Rob,  do  not  be 
angry !  You  have'been  kind,  very  kind,  as  good 
as  an  angel  to  me ;  but  I — I  am  ungrateful,  I 
have  no  heart.  I  cannot,  cannot — "  Here  Mar- 
garet, entirely  overcome,  broke  forth  into  sudden 
weeping,  and  covered  her  face  witli  her  hands. 

Then  he  took  the  step  too  far,  which  was  all 
that  was  wanted.  How  could  he  tell  it  was  too 
far?  He  would  have  done  it  had  she  been  no 
beautiful  lady  at  all,  but  a  country  girl  who  had 
been  once  fond  of  him,  whom  he  could  not  allow 
to  escape.  He  put  his  arm  tenderly  round  her, 
and  tried  to  draw  her  toward  him. 

Margaret  sprang  from  his  side  with  a  quick 
cry,  putting  him  away  with  her  hands.  "  Oh 
no,  no,  no!"  she  cried,  "that  cannot  be,  that 
can  never  be !  Do  not  touch  me ;  do  not  come 
near  me,  Mr.  Glen  !" 

"Margaret!"  his  tone  was  full  of  astonish- 
ment and  pain  ;  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  seems 
like  a  bad  dream.  It  cannot  be  you  that  are 
speaking  to  me." 

And  then  there  was  a  pause.  She  could  say 
nothing,  her  very  breathing  was  choked  by  the 
struggling  sobs.  Oh,  how  cruel  she  was,  how 
barbarous,  how  guilty !  And  he  so  tender,  so 
struck  with  wonder  and  dismay,  gazing  at  her 
with  eyes  full  of  surprise  and  sudden  misery! 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  bear  anything, 
to  put  up  with  anything,  rather  than  inflict  such 
cruel  pain  ? 

It  was  Rob  who  was  the  first  to  speak.  There 
was  no  make-believe  in  him ;  it  was  indeed  cruel 
pain,  bitter  to  his  heart  and  to  his  self-love.  He 
was  mortified  and  wounded  beyond  measure.  He 
could  not  understand  how  he  could  be  repulsed 
so.  "  If  this  is  true,"  he  said,  "  if  it  is  not  some 
nightmare — if  I  am  not  dreaming — what  is  to 
become  of  me  ?  My  God  !  the  girl  I  love,  with- 
out whom  I  don't  care  for  my  life,  my  betrothed, 
my  wife  that  was  to  be,  tells  me  not  to  come  near 
her,  not  to  touch  her !  What  does  it  mean — what 
does  it  mean,  Margaret  ?  You  have  been  hear- 
ing something  of  me  that  is  false,  some  slander, 
some  ill  stories — " 

"No,  no!  oh  no,  no!  not  that,  not  a  word." 

"  Then  what  is  it,  Margaret  ?  If  you  have  any 
pity,  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  have  done  something 
to  displease  you.  I  have  offended  you,  though 
Heaven  knows  I  would  sooner  offend  the  whole 
world." 

"It  is  not  that:  oh,  can  you  not  understand, 
will  you  not  understand  ?  I  was  so  young.  I 
did  not  know  what  it  meant.  Oh,  forgive  me, 
Mr.  Glen.  It  is  not  that  I  want  to  be  unkind. 
My  heart  is  broken  too.  I  was  never — oh,  how 
can  I  say  it  ? — I  was  never — never — but  do  not  be 
angry ! — never  so — fond  of  you  as  you  thought." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him  as  the  dreadful 
truth  was  said,  with  the  awed  and  troubled  gaze 
of  a  child,  not  knowing  what  horror  of  suffering 
she  might  see,  or  what  denunciation  might  blast 
her  where  she  stood.  But  Margaret  was  not 
prepared  for  something  which  was  much  more 
difficult  to  encounter.  He  listened  to  her,  and 
a  smile  came  over  his  face. 


"My  darling," he  said,  softly,  "never  mind; 
I  have  love  enough  for  the  two  of  us.  We  have 
been  parted  for  a  long  time,  and  you  have  for- 
gotten what  you  thought  once.  I  think  I  know 
better,  dear,  than  you.  I  was  content,  and  so 
shall  I  be  again,  and  quite  happy  when  all  these 
cobwebs  are  blown  away.  I  will  take  my  chance 
that  you  will  be  fond  of  me,"  he  said. 

This  was  a  turn  of  the  tables  for  which  she 
was  absolutely  unprepared.  She  could  do  noth- 
ing but  gaze  at  him  blankly,  not  finding  a  single 
word  to  reply. 

"And  you  shall  be  humored,  my  darling," he 
said.  "I  am  not  such  a  clown  as  you  think. 
Do  you  suppose  I  don't  understand  your  delica- 
cy, your  shyness,  my  Lady  Margaret  ?  Oh,  I  am 
not  such  a  clown  as  you  think.  I  will  wait  till 
you  give  me  that  dear  little  hand  again.  I  will 
be  patient  till  you  come  to  my  arms  again.  Oh 
no,  I  will  not  hurry  you,  darling.  I  will  wait 
for  you;  but  you  must  not  ask  me, "he  cried, 
"you  must  not  expect  me,  to  give  up  my  be- 
trothed wife." 

"  Dearest  Margaret,"  said  another  voice  behind, 
which  made  Margaret  start,  "  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  you  everywhere.  .  Here  is  a  letter  from 
dearest  Jean,  saying  that  dear  Ludovic  is  in 
town,  and  that  she  will  bring  him  with  her  when 
she  comes.  Is  this  gentleman  a  friend  of  yours, 
darling  Margaret?  You  must  introduce  him  to 
me,"  Miss  Grace  said. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Miss  LESLIE  was  hospitality  itself.  This  na- 
tional virtue  belonged  to  all  the  Leslies,  even 
when  they  had  little  means  of  exercising  it ;  and 
it  was  intensified  in  Grace's  case  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  so  seldom  any  power  of  independent  ac- 
tion. She  was  like  a  school-girl  suddenly  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  household,  and  made  absolute 
mistress  in  a  place  where  hitherto  even  her  per- 
sonal freedom  had  been  limited.  And  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  a  new  acquaintance  was  doubled 
by  the  consciousness  that  there  was  no  brisk  ruler 
behind  her  to  limit  her  kindness  to  the  stranger. 
She  insisted  that  he  should  come  to  dinner  that 
evening,  since  she  heard  that  he  was  staying  in 
the  village.  "  Of  course  dear  Margaret  will  like 
to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  about  home,"  she  said. 
It  was  not  often  that  she  had  the  opportunity  of 
entertaining  any  one;  and  though  Rob,  to  do 
him  justice,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  feeling  that 
his  acceptance  of  the  unlooked-for  opportunity 
should  depend  upon  Margaret,  still  it  was  scarce- 
ly to  be  expected  that  he  could  refuse  an  invita- 
tion so  manifestly  advantageous  to  him.  Mar- 
garet said  nothing.  She  would  not  reply  to  his 
look.  She  gave  Grace  a  glance  of  mingled  hor- 
ror and  entreaty ;  but  Grace  scarcely  noticed 
this,  and  did  not  understand  it.  Margaret  walk- 
ed silently  by  their  side  to  the  house,  as  if  in  a 
dream.  She  heard  them  talk,  the  voices  com- 
ing to  her  as  through  a  mist  of  excitement  and 
pain;  but  what  could  she  do?  When  Grace 
suggested  that  she  should  show  Mr.  Glen  the 
house,  she  shrank  away  and  declared  that  she 
was  tired,  and  was  going  to  her  room  to  rest ; 
but  the  only  result  of  her  defection  was,  that 
Grace  herself  took  the  part  of  cicerone,  nnd  that 
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Margaret,  shutting  herself  up  in  her  room,  heard 
them  going  up  and  down  stairs,  Grace's  voice 
leading  the  way,  as  Mrs.  Bellingham's  had  done 
on  the  first  night  of  their  arrival. 

"Dearest  Margaret,  do  you  know  you  are  al- 
most rude  to  Mr.  Glen  ?"  her  sister  said,  before 
dinner;  "and  such  a  pleasant  young  man,  and 
so  clever  and  so  agreeahle.  I  am  sure  dear  Jean 
will  think  him  quite  an  acquisition." 

"I  hate  him  !"  cried  Margaret,  with  the  fervor 
of  despair.  When  she  heard  the  words  which 
she  had  uttered  in  her  impatience,  archill  of  hor- 
ror came  over  her.  Was  it  true  that  she  hated 
him,  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  her  promise, 
who  loved  her  and  expected  her  to  love  him? 
She  went  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,, 
pretending  to  look  for  something,  and  shed  a  few 
hot  and  bitter  tears.  It  was  horrible,  but  in  the 
passion  of  the  moment  it  seemed  true.  What 
was  she  to  do  to  deliver  herself? 

"I  don't  want  to  see  him,"  she  said,  coming 
back,  "and  Jean  would  not  like  to  have  him 
here :  I  know  she  would  not  like  to  have  him 
here." 

"You  will  forgive  me,  darling  Margaret,"  said 
Miss  Leslie,  "but  I  think  I  know  what  dear  Jean 
would  like :  she  would  not  neglect  a  stranger. 
She  is  always  very  kind  to  strangers.  How  do 
you  do  again,  Mr.  Glen  ?" 

And  the  evening  that  followed  was  dreadful 
to  Margaret.  Grace,  who  liked  to  study  what 
her  companions  would  like,  made  a  great  many 
little  efforts  to  bring  these  two  together.  "  They 
will  like  to  have  a  little  talk,"  she  said,  running 
up-stairs  to  consult  Miss  Parker  about  something 
imaginary.  "They  are  old  friends,  and  they 
will  like  to  have  a  little. talk." 

Margaret,  thus  left  alone  with  Rob,  grew  des- 
perate. She  turned  to  him  with  a  pale  face  and 
flashing  eyes,  taking  the  initiative  for  the  first 
time. 

"Oh,  why  did  you  come?"  she  cried;  "do 
you  think  it  is  like  a  man  to  drive  a  poor  girl 
wild — when  I  told  you  that  I  wanted  you  to  go 
away  ?  that  it  was  all  a  mistake — all  a  mistake !'' 

"  It  was  no  mistake  so  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
he  said.  "Margaret,  you  have  given  me  your 
hand  and  your  promise ;  how  can  you  be  so  cruel 
as  to  deny  me  your  heart  now  ?" 

"  I  did  not  give  you  anything ;  I  was  dis- 
tracted. I  did  not  know  what  you  were  saying," 
she  said  ;  "  I  did  not  give  you  anything.  What- 
ever there  was,  you  took.  It  was  not  I — it  was 
not  I!" 

"Margaret,  my  darling!"  he  said,  coming 
close  to  her,  "  you  cannot  mean  to  be  so  unkind. 
Do  not  let  us  spend  all  these  precious  moments 
in  quarrelling.  Will  you  let  me  tell  her  when 
she  comes  back  ?" 

Margaret's  voice  seemed  to  fail  in  her  throat, 
and  a  wild  panic  came  into  her  eyes.  She  was 
afraid  of  his  vicinity;  she  could  not  bear  any  ap- 
pearance of  intimacy,  any  betrayal  of  their  pre- 
vious relations.  And  just  then  Miss  Grace  came 
back,  profuse  in  apologies. 

"I  had  something  to  say  to  the  house-keeper, 
Mr.  Glen.  I  thought  that  dear  Margaret,  as  an 
old  friend,  would  be  able  to  entertain  you  for  a 
little  while,  for  I  heard  you  were  old  friends. " 

"From  our  cradles,  I  think,"  said  Rob,  sig- 
nificantly. "Miss  Margaret  used  to  go  fishing 
with  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  she  a  tiny  little 


fairy,  whom  I  thought  the  most  wonderful  creat- 
ure on  earth.  There  are  traditions  of  childhood 
to  which  one  holds  all  one's  life." 

"Ah!"  said  Grace,  "childish  friendships  are 
very  sweet.  At  dear  Margaret's  age  they  are 
sometimes  not  so  much  appreciated ;  but  as  one 
grows  older,  one  understands  the  value  of  them. 
Are  you  going  to  stay  for  some  time  in  our  vil- 
lage, Mr.  Glen  ?  And  are  you  making  some 
pretty  sketches  ?  That  was  beautiful,  that  one 
of  Earl's-hall,  that  you  sent  to  dear  Margaret. 
Dearest  Jean  was  so  much  struck  by  it.  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  great  gift  to  be  able  to  give  so  much 
pleasure." 

"I  will  make  a  companion  sketch  of  the 
Grange  for  you,  if  you  would  like  it,"  said  Rob ; 
"  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure.  It  is  a 
beautiful  old  house." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Glen!  But  you  are  a  great  deal 
too  good — much  too  good !  And  how  could  I 
ever  repay — how  could  I  ever  thank  you  !" 

Margaret  rushed  from  the  room  while  these 
compliments  were  being  exchanged.  It  seemed 
to  her  like  a  scene  from  some  old  play  which  she 
had  seen  played  before,  save  that  the  interest 
was  too  sharp  and  intense,  too  close  to  herself, 
for  any  play.  She  felt  herself  insulted  and  de- 
fied, provoked  and  wounded.  What  did  he  care 
for  her  or  her  feelings  ?  Had  he  felt  the  least 
real  consideration  for  her,  he  could  pot  have 
done  it.  She  rushed  up  the  half-lighted  stairs 
to  her  room,  with  passion  throbbing  in  her  heart. 
Oh,  that  Jean  were  here  to  send  him  away ! 
though  there  was,  in  reality,  nobody  whom  Mar- 
garet was  more  alarmed  for  than  Jean.  Oh, 
that  there  was  some  one  whom  she  could  trust 
in — whom  she  might  dare  to  speak  to !  But  to 
whom  could  she  speak  ?  If  she  did  betray  this 
secret,  would  not  she  be  thought  badly  of,  as  of 
a  girl  who  was  not  a  good  girl  ?  How  well  she 
remembered  the  sense  of  humiliation  which  had 
come  over  her  when  Randal  Burnside  took  no 
notice  of  her  presence,  and  did  not  even  take 
off  his  hat!  Randal  Burnside!  The  name 
seemed  to  go  through  and  through  her,  tingling 
in  every  vein.  Ah  !  was  it  because  of  this  that 
he  had*  looked  at  her  so  wistfully,  when  he  put 
her  into  the  rail  way- carriage,  to  warn  her  per- 
haps of  what  was  coming?  Could  it  be  for 
this  that  he  had  told  Grace  where  he  was  to  be 
found  ? 

The  breath  seemed  to  stop  on  Margaret's  lips 
when  this  idea  occurred  to  her.  '  She  had  ap- 
pealed to  Randal  before,  in  her  despair,  and  Ran- 
dal had  helped  her ;  should  she  appeal  to  him 
again  ?  There  was  a  moment's  confusion  in  her 
brain,  everything  going  round  with  her,  a  sound 
of  ringing  "in  her  ears.  What  right  had  she  to 
call  upon  Randal  ?  But  yet  she  knew  that  Ran- 
dal would  reply  to  her  appeal ;  he  would  do 
what  he  could  for  her;  he  would  not  betray, 
and,  above  all,  he  would  not  blame  her.  That 
was  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  it  was  true.  Per- 
haps (she  thought)  he  would  be  more  sorry  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world ;  but  he  would  not 
blame  her.  The  only  other  person  who  knew 
was  Ludovic  ;  but  to  Ludovic  she  dared  not  ap- 
peal. He  would  think  it  was  all  her  own  fault ; 
but  Randal  would  not  think  it  was  her  fault. 
He  would  understand.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
undecided,  feeling  that  she  must  do  something  at 
once,  that  there  was.  no  time  to  lose  ;  and  then 
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she  made  a  sudden  dash  at  her  writing -tahle, 
scattering  the  papers  on  it,  in  her  confusion. 
She  must  not  think  any  longer ;  she  must  do 
something,  whatever  it  might  be.  And  how 
could  she  write  an  ordinary  letter  in  such  a  cri- 
sis, with  an  ordinary  beginning  and  ending,  as 
if  there  was  nothing  in  it  out  of  the  common  ? 
She  plunged  at  it,  putting  nothing  but  what  she 
was  obliged  to  say. 

"He  has  come  here,  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  Oh,  could  you  get  him  to  leave  me  in 
peace,  as  you  did  before  ?  I  have  no  right  to 
trouble  you ;  but  if  you  have  any  power  over 
him,  oh,  will  you  help  me  ?  will  you  get  him  to 
go  away  ?  I  know  I  ought  not  to  write  to  you 
about  this ;  but  I  am  very  unhappy,  and  who 
can  I  go  to  ?  Oh,  Randal,  if  you  have  any  pow- 
er over  him,  get  him  to  go  away !" 

At  first  she  did  not  sign  this  at  all ;  then  she 
reflected  that  he  might  not  know  her  handwrit- 
ing, though  she  knew  his.  And  then  she  signed 
it  timidly  with  an  M.  L.  But  perhaps  he  might 
not  know  who  M.  L.  was ;  other  names  began 
with  the  same  letters.  At  last  she  wrote,  very 
tremulously,  her  whole  name,  the  Leslie  dying 
into  illegibility.  She  did  not,  however,  think  it 
necessary  to  carry  this  herself  to  the  post-office, 
as  she  had  done  the  letter  to  Bell.  Grace  was 
not  so  alarming  as  Jean,  and  the  post-bag  was 
safe  enough,  she  felt.  When  she  had  thus 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  help,  Margaret  was 
guilty  of  the  first  act  of  positive  rebellion  she  had 
ever  ventured  upon.  She  refused  to  go  down- 
stairs. The  maid  who  took  her  message  said, 
apologetically,  that  she  had  a  headache ;  but 
Margaret  herself  made  no  such  pretence.  She 
could  not  keep  up  any  fiction  of  gentle  disability 
when  the  crisis  was  coming  so  near.  And  though 
she  so  shrank  from  confiding*  her  griefs  to  any 
one,  the  girl,  in  her  desperation,  felt  that  the 
moment  was  coming  in  which,  if  need  were,  she 
would  have  strength  to  defy  all  the  world. 

All  was  dark  in  Margaret's  room,  when  Grace, 
having  parted  from  her  visitor,  who  had  done 
his  very  best  to  be  amusing,  notwithstanding  the 
unsatisfactory  circumstances,  came  softly  into 
her  little  sister's  room  and  bent  over  the  bed. 

"Poor  darling!"  Miss  Leslie  said,  "  how  pro- 
voking, just  when  your  old  friend  was  here.  But 
he  is  coming  again,  dearest  Margaret,  to-mor- 
row, to  begin  'his  sketch.  How  nice  of  him  to 
offer  to  make  a  sketch — and  for  me!  I  never 
knew  anything  so  kind ;  for  he  scarcely  knows 
me." 

Thus  fate  made  another  coil  round  her  help- 
less feet. 

As  for  Rob,  he  went  back  to  the  inn  in  the 
village  scarcely  less  disturbed  than  Margaret. 
He  had  come  to  a  new  chapter  in  his  history. 
Her  coldness,  her  manifest  terror  of  him,  her 
flight  from  the  room  in  which  he  was,  provoked 
him  to  the  utmost.  He  was  less  cast  down  than 
exasperated  by  her  desire  to  avoid  him.  He 
was  not  a  man,  he  said  to  himself,  from  whom 
girls  generally  desired  to  escape,  nor  was  he  one 
with  whom  they  could  play  fast  and  loose.  He 
had  not  been  used  to  failure.  Jeanie,  who  had 
a  hundred  times  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  him  than  Margaret  could  have,  had  been 
won  over  by  his  pleading  even  at  the  last  mo- 


ment, and  was  waiting  now  in  London  for  the 
last  interview,  which  he  had  insisted  upon.  And 
did  Margaret  think  herself  so  much  better  than 
everybody  else  that  she  was  to  continue  to  fly 
from  him  ?  He  was  determined  to  subdue  her. 
She  should  not  cast  him  off  when  she  pleased,  or 
escape  from  her  word.  In  the  fervor  of  his  feel- 
ings he  forgot  even  his  own  horror  at  the  vulgar 
expedient  his  mother  had  contrived,  to  bind  the 
girl  more  effectually.  Even  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  use,  if  need  were,  to  hold  as  a 
whip  over  her.  It  was  no  fault  of  his,  but  en- 
tirely her  own  fault,  if  he  was  thus  driven  to  use 
every  weapon  in  his  armory.  He  had  written  to 
his  mother  to  send  it  to  him  before  he  came  to 
jhe  village,  and  now  expected  it  every  day.  Per- 
haps to-morrow,  before  he  set  out  for  the  Grange, 
it  would  arrive,  and  Margaret  would  see  he  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  All  this  did  not  make 
him  cease  to  be  "in  love  with"  her.  He  was 
prepared  to  be  as  fond,  nay,  more  fond  than  ever, 
if  she  would  but  respond  as  she  ought.  No  one 
had  ever  so  used  him  before,  and  he  would  not 
be  beaten  by  a  slip  of  a  girl.  If  he  could  not 
win  her  back  as  he  had  won  Jeanie,  then  he 
would  force  her  back.  She  should  not  beat  him. 
Thus  the  struggle  between  them,  which  had  been 
existing  passive  and  unacknowledged  for  some 
time  back,  had  to  his  consciousness,  as  well  as 
Margaret's,  come  to  a  crisis  now. 

Next  morning  she  kept  out  of  the  way,  re- 
maining in  her  own  room,  though  without  any 
pretence  of  illness.  Margaret  was  too  highly 
strung,  too  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  emer- 
gency, to  take  refuge  in  that  headache  which  is 
always  so  convenient  an  excuse  ;  she  would  not 
set  up  such  a  feeble  plea.  She  kept  tip-stairs  in 
her  room  in  so  great  a  fever  of  mental  excite- 
ment that  she  seemed  to  hear  and  see  and  feel 
everything  that  happened,  notwithstanding  her 
withdrawal.  She  heard  him  arrive,  and  she 
heard  Grace's  twitterings  of  welcome;  and  then 
she  heard  the  voices  outside  again,  moving  about, 
and  divined  that  they  were  in  search  of  the  best 
point  of  view.  They  found  it  at  last,  in  sight  of 
Margaret's  window,  where  Rob  established  him- 
self and  all  his  paraphernalia  fully  in  her  view. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  indeed,  that  he  had  chosen 
the  spot,  meaning,  with  one  of  his  curious  fail- 
ures of  perception,  to  touch  her  heart  by  the  fa- 
miliar sight,  and  call  her  back  to  him  by  the  rec- 
ollection of  those  early  days  at  Earl's-hall. 

The  attempt  exasperated  her ;  it  was  like  the 
repetition  of  a  familiar  trick — the  sort  of  thing 
he  did  everywhere.  She  looked  out  from  behind 
the  curtain  with  dislike  and  annoyance  which 
increased  every  moment.  It  seemed  incredible 
to  her,  as  she  looked  out  upon  him,  how  she 
could  ever  have  regarded  him  as  she  knew  she 
had  once  done.  All  that  was  commonplace  in 
him,  lightly  veiled  by  his  cleverness,  his  skill,  his 
desire  to  please,  appeared  now  to  her  disenchant- 
ed eyes.  The  thought  that  he  should  ever  have 
addressed  her  in  the  tenderest  words  that  one 
human  creature  can  use  to  another ;  that  he 
should  ever  have  held  her  close  to  him  and  kiss- 
ed her,  made  her  cheek  burn,  and  her  very  veins 
fill  and  swell  with  shame.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  reluctance,  she  had  to  go  down  to 
luncheon,  partly  compelled  by  circumstances, 
partly  by  the  strange  attraction  of  hostility,  and 
partly  by  the  distress  of  Grace  at  the  possibility 
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of  having  to  take  her  lunch  "alone  with  a  gen- 
tleman!" Margaret  went  down;  but  she  kept 
herself  aloof,  sitting  up  stately  and  silent,  all  un- 
like her  girlish  self,  at  the  table,  where  Miss  Les- 
lie did  the  honors  with  anxious  hospitality,  press- 
ing her  guest  to  eat,  and,  happily,  leaving  no 
room  for  any  words  but  her  own.  Grace,  how- 
ever, was  too  anxious  that  the  young  people 
should  enjoy  themselves,  not  to  perceive  how 
very  little  intercourse  there  was  between  them, 
and,  after  vain  attempts  to  induce  Margaret  to 
show  Mr.  Glen  the  wainscot  parlor,  she  adopted 
the  old  expedient  of  running  out  of  the  room  and 
leaving  them  together  as  soon  as  their  meal  was 
over. 

"I  must  just  speak  to  Bland,"  she  said,  hur- 
riedly, "I  shall  not  be  a  moment.  Margaret, 
you  will  take  care  of  Mr.  Glen  till  I  come  back." 

Margaret,  who  was  herself  in  the  very  act  of 
flight,  was  obliged  to  stay.  She  rose  from  her 
chair  and  stood  stiffly  by  it,  while  Grace  ran 
along  the  passage.  Her  heart  had  begun  to  beat 
so  loudly  that  she  could  scarcely  speak,  but  speak 
she  must ;  and  before  the  sound  of  her  sister's 
footsteps  had  died  out  of  hearing,  she  turned 
upon  the  companion  she  had  accepted  so  reluc- 
tantly, with  breathless  excitement. 

"Mr.  Glen,"  she  said,  trembling,  "I  must 
speak  to  you.  We  cannot  go  on  like  this.  Oh, 
why  will  you  not  go  away  ?  If  you  will  not  go 
away,  I  must.  I  will  not  see  you  again  ;  I  can- 
not, I  cannot  do  it.  For  God's  sake  go  away!" 

"  Why  should  you  be  so  urgent,  Margaret  ?" 
he  said.  "  What  harm  am  I  doing?  It  is  hard 
enough  to  consent  to  se%  so  little  of  you ;  but 
even  a  little  is  better  than  nothing  at  aU." 

"  Oh !"  she  cried,  in  her  desperation,  "  do  not 
stop  to  argue  about  it.  Don't  you  see — but  you 
must  see — that  you  are  making  me  miserable  ? 
If  there  is  anything  you  want,  tell  me ;  but  oh, 
do  not  stay  here !" 

"  What  I  want  is  easily  enough  divined.  I 
want  you,  Margaret,"  he  said ;  "  and  why  should 
you  turn  me  away  ?  Let  us  not  spend  the  little 
time  we  have  together  in  quarrelling.  You  are 
offended  about  something.  Somebody  has  been 
speaking  ill  of  me — " 

"No  one  has  been  speaking  ill  of  you,"  she 
cried,  indignantly.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Glen,  even  if  I 
liked  you  to  be  here,  it  would  be  dishonorable 
to  come  when  my  sister  Jean  was  away,  and  to 
impose  upon  poor  Grace,  who  knows  nothing, 
who  does  not  understand — " 

"Let  me  tell  her,"  he  said,  eagerly ;  "she 
will  be  a  friend  to  us ;  she  is  kind-hearted.  Let 
me  tell  her.  It  is  not  I  that  wish  for  conceal- 
ment ;  I  should  like  the  whole  world  to  know. 
I  will  go  and  tell  her — " 

"No!"  Margaret  cried,  almost  with  a  scream 
of  terror.  She  stopped  him  as  he  made  a  step 
toward  the  door.  "  What  would  you  tell  her,  or 
any  one  ? — that  I— care  for  you,  Mr.  Glen  ?  Oh, 
listen  to  me !  It  is  not  that  I  have  deceived  you, 
for  I  never  said  anything ;  I  only  let  you  speak — 
But  if  I  have  done  wrong,  I  am  very  sorry ;  if 
you  told  her  that,  it  would  not  be  true !" 

"  Margaret, "  he  said,  with  forced  calmness, 
"take  care  what  you  are  saying.  Do  you  for- 
get that  you  are  my  promised  wife?  Is  that 
nothing  to  tell  her?  Do  you  think  that  I  will 
let  you  break  your  vow  without  a  word.  There 
is  more  than  love  concerned,  more  than  caring 
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for  each  other,  as  you  call  it— there  is  our  whole 
life!" 

"Yes, "she  said.  Her  voice  sank  to  a  whis- 
per, in  her  extreme  emotion ;  her  face  grew  pal- 
lid, as  if  she  were  going  to  faint.  She  clasped 
her  hands  together  and  looked  at  him  piteous- 
ly,  with  wide-open  eyes.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I 
know ;  I  promised,  and  I  am  false  to  it.  Oh, 
will  you  forgive  me,  and  let  me  go  free  ?  Oh, 
Mr.  Glen,  let  me  go  free!" 

"  Is  this  all  I  have  for  my  love  ?"  he  said,  with 
not  unnatural  exasperation.  "Let you  go  free ! 
that  is  all  you  care  .for.  What  I  feel  is  nothing 
to  you;  my  hopes,  and  my  prospects,  and  my 
happiness — " 

Margaret  could  not  speak.  She  made  a  sup- 
plicating gesture  with  her  clasped  hands,  and 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  Rob  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  He  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  in  unfeigned  agitation  ;  outraged  pride  and 
disappointed  feeling,  and  an  impulse  which  was 
half  generosity  and  half  mortification  tempting 
him  on  one  side,  while  the  rage  of  failure  and 
the  force  of  self-interest  held  him  fast  on  the 
other.  He  could  not  give  up  so  much  without 
another  struggle.  He  made  a  hasty  step  toward 
her  and  caught  her  hands  in  his. 

"Margaret  I"  he  cried,  "how  can  I  give  you 
up  ?  This  hand  is  mine,  and  I  will  not  let  it  go. 
Is  there  nothing  in  your  promise — nothing  in 
the  love  that  has  been  between  us?  Let  you 
go  free?  Is  that  all  the  question  that  remains 
between  you  and  me  ?" 

They  stood  thus,  making  a  mutual  appeal  to 
each  other,  he  holding  her  hand,  she  endeavor- 
ing to  draw  it  away,  when  the  sound  of  a  steady 
and  solemn  step  startled  them  suddenly. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,"  said  Bland,  at  the  door, 
"  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  hall  asking  for  Mr. 
Glen ;  and  there  is  a  person  as  says  she's  just 
come  off  a  journey,  and  wants  Mr.  Glen  too. 
Shall  I  show  them  into  the  library,  or  shall  I 
bring  them  here  ?" 

Rob  had  dropped  her  hand  hastily  at  the  first 
sound  of  Eland's  appearance ;  and  Margaret, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  her  head  swim- 
ming, her  heart  throbbing,  struggled  back  into  a 
kind  of  artificial  consciousness  by  means  of  this 
sudden  return  of  the  commonplace  and  ordinary, 
though  she  was  scarcely  aware  what  the  man 
said. 

"I  am  coming,"  she  answered,  faintly;  the 
singing  in  her  ears  sounded  like  an  echo  of  voices 
calling  her.  All  the  world  seemed  calling  her, 
assembling  to  the  crisis  of  her  fute.  She  did  not 
so  much  as  look  at  Rob,  from  whom  she  was 
thus  liberated  all  at  once,  but  turned  and  follow- 
ed Bland  with  all  the  speed  and  quiet  of  great 
excitement,  feeling  herself  carried  along  almost 
without  any  will  of  hers. 

The  hall  at  the  Grange  was  a  sight  to  see, 
that  brilliant  summer  day.  The  door  was  wide 
open,  framing  a  picture  of  blue  sky  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  at  one  end ;  and  the  sunshine,  which 
poured  in  through  the  south  window,  caught  the 
wainscot  panels  and  the  bits  of  old  armor,  con- 
verting them  into  dull  yet  magical  mirrors  full 
of  confused  reflections.  There  were  two  stran- 
gers standing  here,  as  far  apart  as  the  space 
would  allow,  both  full  of  excitement  to  find 
themselves  there,  and  each  full  of  wonder  to  find 
the  other.  They  both  turned  toward  Margaret 
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as  she  came  in,  pale  as  a  ghost  in  her  black 
dress.  Her  eye  was  first  caught  by  him  who  had 
come  at  her  call,  her  only  confidant,  the  friend 
in  whom  she  had  most  perfect  trust.  The  sight 
of  him  woke  her  out  of  her  abstraction  of  terror 
and  helplessness. 

"Randal!"  she  cried,. with  a  gleam  of  hope 
and  pleasure  lighting  up  her  face. 

Then  she  stopped  short  and  paled  again,  with 
a  horrible  relapse  into  her  former  panic.  Her 
voice  changed  into  that  pitiful  "oh!"  of  wonder 
and  consternation,  which  the  sight  of  a  mortal 
passenger  called  forth,  as  Dante  tells  us,  from  the 
spirits  in  purgatory.  The  second  stranger  was  a 
woman ;  no  other  than  Mrs.  Glen,  from  Earl's- 
lee,  in  her  best  clothes,  with  a  warm  Paisley 
shawl  enveloping  her  substantial  person,  who 
stood  fanning  herself  with  a  large  white  hand- 
kerchief in  the  only  shady  corner.  These  were 
the  two  seconds  whom,  half  consciously,  half 
willingly,  yet  in  one  case  not  consciously  or  will- 
ingly at  all,  the  two  chief  belligerents  in  this 
strange  duel  had  summoned  to  their  aid. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  strangers  made  their  salutations  very 
briefly ;  as  for  Randal,  he  did  not  approach 
Margaret  at  all.  He  made  her  a  somewhat  stiff 
bow,  which  once  more,  in  her  simplicity,  wound- 
ed her,  though  the  sight  of  him  was  such  a  re- 
lief; but  even  the  comfort  she  had  in  his  pres- 
ence was  sadly  neutralized  by  this  apparent  evi- 
dence that  he  did  not  think  so  charitably  of  her 
as  she  had  hoped.  Amidst  all  the  pain  and  be- 
wilderment of  the  moment,  it  was  a  pang  the 
more  to  feel  thus  driven  back  upon  herself  by 
Randal's  disapproval.  She  gave  him  an  anxious, 
questioning  look,  but  he  only  bowed,  looking  be- 
yond her  at  Rob  Glen ;  and  it  was  Mrs.  Glen 
who  hurried  forward  with  demonstration  to  take 
and  shake  between  both  her  own  Margaret's  re- 
luctant hand. 

"  Eh,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Margret !" 
Mrs.  Glen  said.  "What  a  heat !  I  thought  I 
would  be  melted,  coming  from  the  station,  but 
a's  weel,  now  I'm  safe  here. " 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Miss  Leslie,"  said  Ran- 
dal, "  if  I  ask  leave  to  speak  to  Glen  on  business  ? 
I  took  the  liberty  of  coming  when  I  heard  he 
was  here.  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  disturb 
you  but  for  urgent  business.  Glen,  I  have  heard 
of  something  that  may  be  of  great  importance  to 
you.  Will  you  walk  back  with  me  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  let  me  tell  you  what  it  is  ?  I  have  not 
a  moment  to  spare." 

"Na,  na,  ye'll  gang  wi"  nobody  to  the  station. 
How's  a'  with  ye,  Rob,  my  man  ?"  cried  Mrs. 
Glen;  "you're  no  going  to  leave  me  the  first 
moment  I'm  here?" 

Rob  stood  and  gazed,  first  at  one,  then  at  the 
other.  The  conjunction  did  not  seem  to  bode 
him  any  good,  though  he  did  not  know  how  it 
could  harm  him.  He  looked  at  them  as  if  they 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  a  dull  sense 
that  his  path  was  suddenly  obstructed,  and  that 
he  was  being  hemmed  in  by  friends  as  well  as 
by  foes,  came  over  him.  "  What  do  you  want  ?" 
he  said,  hoarsely.  The  question  was  addressed 
chiefly  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  could  relieve 


himself  by  a  savage  tone  not  to  be  endured  by 
any  stranger. 

"  Me  ?"  said  Mrs.  Glen  ;  "  I  want  nothing  but 
a  kindly  welcome  from  you  and  your  bonnie  young 
lady ;  that's  a'  I'm  wanting.  But  1  couldna  trust 
yon  intil  a  letter,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone — "I 
thought  it  was  a  great  deal  safer  just  to  bring  it 
myself. " 

"But  I,"  said  Randal,  quickly,  "have  come 
upon  business,  Glen.  Miss  Leslie  will  excuse 
me  for  bringing  it  here,  though  I  had  not  meant 
to  do  so.  I  have  a  very  advantageous  offer  to 
tell  you  of.  It  was  made  to  me,  but  it  will  suit 
you  better.  There  is  pleasant  work  and  good 
pay,  and  a  good  opening.  Could  you  not  put  off 
this  happy  meeting  for  a  little,  and  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say?" 

"Good  pay,  and  a  good  opening?  Rob.  my 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Glen,  "leave  you  me  with  Miss 
Margret — we  were  aye  real  good  friends — and 
listen  like  a  good  lad  to  what  Mr.  Randal  says. 
A  good  opening,  and  good  pay — eh !  but  you're 
a  kind  lad  when  there's  good  going  no  to  keep  it 
to  yourself." 

"  If  Glen  will  not  give  me  his  attention,  I  may 
be  tempted  to  keep  it  to  myself,"  said  Randal, 
with  a  smile — ''and  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose."  He  had  meant  what  he  said  when  he 
pledged  himself  to  serve  her,  to  do  anything  for 
her  that  his  power  could  reach.  Nobody  but 
himself  knew  what  a  sacrifice  it  was  that  he  was 
prepared  to  make.  And  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose.  It  was  evident  by  the  look  of  all 
parties,  and  by  the  unexplained  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Glen,  that  the  crkis  was  even  more  alarm- 
ing, more  urgent  than  he  thought.  The  only 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  insist  upon  the  prior 
urgency  of  his  business.  Could  he  but  get  Rob 
away!  Randal  knew  that  Margaret's  natural 
protectors  were  on  the  way  to  take  charge  of 
her:  he  made  another  anxious  appeal.  "Par- 
don me  if  I  have  no  time  for  explanations  or 
apologies,"  he  said ;  "  you  may  see  how  impor- 
tant it  is,  when  I  have  come  from  London  to  tell 
you  of  it.  Glen,  you  ought  not  to  neglect  such 
an  opportunity.  Miss  Leslie  will  excuse  you— it 
may  make  your  fortune.  Won't  you  come  with 
me,  and  let  me  tell  you  ?  I  can't  explain  every- 
thing here — " 

"Eh,  Rob,"  said  Mrs.  Glen,  who  had  pressed 
forward  anxiously  to  listen.  ' '  What's  half  an 
hour,  one  way  or  another?  I  would  gang  with 
him,  and  I  would  hear  what  he's  got  to  say. 
We're  none  so  pressed  for  time,  you  and  me. 
What's  half  an  hour?  and  me  and  your  bonnie 
Miss  Margret  will  have  our  cracks  till  ye  come 
back.  Gang  away,  my  man,  gang  away ! " 

Rob  stood  undecided  between  them,  looking 
from  one  to  another,  distrusting  them  all,  even 
his  mother.  Why  had  she  come  here?  They 
seemed  all  in  a  plot  to  get  him  away  from  this 
spot,  where  alone  (he  thought)  he  could  insist 
upon  his  rights.  "How  did  he  know  I  was 
here  ?"  he  said,  between  his  teeth. 

As  for  Margaret,  everything  was  in  a  confu- 
sion about  her.  She  did  not  comprehend  why 
Randal  should  stand  there  without  a  word  to  her, 
scarcely  looking  at  her.  Was  this  the  way  to 
serve  her?  And  yet  was  it  not  for  her  sake  that 
he  was  trying  to  take  the  other  claimant — this 
too  urgent  suitor — away  ?  As  she  stood  there, 
passive,  confused,  and  wondering,  Margaret, 
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standing  with  her  face  to  the  door,  was  the  first 
to  perceive,  all  at  once  detaching  themselves  from 
the  background  of  the  sky,  two  figures  outside, 
whose  appearance  brought  a  climax  to  all  the 
confusion  within.  In  the  pause  within -doors, 
while  they  all  waited  to  see  what  Rob  would  do, 
a  brisk  voice  outside  suddenly  took  up  and  oc- 
cupied the  silence : 

"I  think  most  likely  they  don't  expect  us  at 
all.  You  never  can  be  sure  of  Grace.  Her  very 
letters  go  astray  as  other  people's  letters  never 
do.  The  post  itself  goes  wrong  with  her.  If 
they  had  expected  me,  they  would  have  sent  the 
carriage.  But  I  declare,  there  are  people  in  the 
hall !  I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  in  a 
tone  of  wonder,  not  unmingled  with  indignation, 
"if  they  have  been  having  visitors  —  visitors, 
Grace  and  Margaret,  while  I  have  been  away  ?" 

No  one  said  a  word.  Randal,  who  had  been 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  turned  round 
hastily,  and  the  others  stood  startled,  not  know- 
ing what  was  about  to  happen,  but  with  a  con- 
sciousness  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  draw- 
ing near.  Mrs.  Bellingham  marched  in,  with 
mingled  curiosity  and  resolution  in  her  face. 
She  came  in,  as  the  head  of  a  house  had  a  right 
to  come,  into  a  place  where  very  high  jinks  had 
been  enacted  in  his  or  her  absence.  She  looked 
curiously  at  Rob  Glen  and  his  mother,  who  faced 
her  first,  and  said  "  Oh !"  with  a  slight  swing  of 
her  person — a  half  bow,  a  half  courtesy,  less  of 
courtesy  than  suspicion ;  but  Jean  was  always 
aware  what  was  due  to  herself,  and  could  not  be 
rude.  When  the  third  stranger  caught  her  eye, 
she  gave  way  to  a  little  outcry  of  genuine  sur- 
prise— "You  here,  Randal  Bnrnside!" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  said.  "You  must  think  it 
very  strange ;  but  I  will  explain  everything  to 
you  afterward." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  for  expla- 
nations ;  your  father's  son  can  never  be  un- 
welcome," said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  guardedly. 
"Well,  Margaret,  my  dear,  so  this  is  you!  I 
think  either  you  or  Grace  might  have  thought 
of  sending  the  carriage ;  but  you  have  been  hav- 
ing company,  I  see — where  is  Grace  ?" 

"Oh,  dearest  Jean!"  cried  Miss  Leslie,  rush- 
ing forward,  "to  think  that  you  should  arrive 
like  this  without  any  one  expecting  you  !  And 
oh,  dear  Ludovic,  you  too !  I  am  sure — " 

"  You  have  been  having  company,  I  see,"  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham  ;  "  I  trust  we  are  not  interrupt- 
ing anything.  I  will  take  a  seat  here  for  a  lit- 
tle ;  I  think  it  is  the  coolest  place  in  the  house. 
You  had  better  ask  your  friends  to  take  chairs, 
Grace." 

"Oh,  dearest  Jean,  it  is  Mr.  Glen,  the  clever 
artist,  you  know,  who — but  I  don't  know  the — 
the — ""  What  should  Miss  Leslie  have  said? 
To  call  Mrs.  Glen  a  lady  was  not  practicable, 
and  to  call  her  a  woman  was  evidently  an  of- 
fence against  politeness.  "I  assure  you,"  she 
said  in  her  sister's  ear,  "I  don't  know  in  the  least 
who  she  is." 

Mrs.  Bellingham  sat  down  in  the  great  chair 
which  stood  by  the  fireplace,  a  great  old  carved 
throne  in  black  wood,  which  looked  like  a  chief- 
justice's  at  least.  It  was  close  to  the  door,  and 
served  to  bar  all  exit.  Sir  Ludovic  had  come 
in  a  minute  after  her,  and  he  had  been  engaged 
in  greeting  his  little  sister  Margaret,  and  shak- 
ing hands  with  Randal  Burnside,  whom  he  was 


very  glad  to  see,  with  a  little  surprise,  but  with- 
out arriere-pensee.  But  when  the  salutations 
were  over  he  looked  round  him,  and  with  a  sud- 
den, sharp  exclamation,  discovered  Rob  Glen  by 
his  side. 

"Margaret,"  he  said  at  once,  "you  had  bet- 
ter retire ;  my  dear,  you  had  better  retire.  I 
don't  think  this  is  a  place  for  you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Ludovic,"  said  Mrs. 
Bellingham  ;  "  where  her  brother  and  her  sisters 
are  is  just  the  right  place  for  Margaret.  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  Miss  Leslies' 
friends — neither  do  you,  I  suppose  ;  but  Marga- 
ret will  just  remain,  and  I  dare  say  everything 
will  be  cleared  up.  It  is  a  very  fine  day," 
Jean  said,  with  a  gracious  attempt  to  conciliate 
everybody,  "and  very  good  for  bringing  on  the 
hay." 

After  this  there  was  a  slight  pause  again ;  but 
Mrs.  Glen  felt  that  this  was  a  tribute  to  her  own 
professional  knowledge ;  and  as  no  one  else  took 
up  the  role  of  reply,  she  came  forward  a  step, 
with  a  little  cough  and  clearing  of  her  throat. 

"  England's  a  great  deal  forwarder  in  that 
respeck  than  we  are  in  our  part  of  the  world," 
she  said.  "  It's  no  muckle  mair  than  the  spring 
season  wi'  us,  and  here  it's  perfit  simmer.  We'll 
no  be  thinking  o'  the  hay  for  this  month  to 
come ;  but  I  wouldna  wonder  if  it  was  near  cut- 
ting here." 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Ludovic  had  gone  up  to  Rob 
Glen  in  great  agitation.  "What  are  you  doing 
here  ?"  he  said.  "  Why  did  you  come  here  ?  I 
never  thought  you  would  have  taken  such  a  step 
as  this.  I  gave  you  credit  for  more  straightfor- 
wardness, more  gentlemanly  feeling — " 

"There  has  been  enough  of  this  !"  cried  Rob. 
Exasperation  is  of  kin  to  despair.  Amidst  all 
these  bewildered  faces  looking  at  him,  not  one 
was  friendly — not  one  looked  at  him  as  the  fut- 
ure master  of  the  house,  as  the  man  who  was 
one  day  to  be  Margaret's  husband  should  have 
been  looked  at.  And  Margaret  herself  had  no 
thought  of  standing  by  him.  She  had  shrunk 
away  from  him  into  the  background,  as  if  she 
would  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  escape. 
"There  has  been  enough  of  this,"  he  said;  "I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  put  up  with 
it.  If  I  am  here,  it  is  because  there  is  no  other 
place  in  the  world  where  I  have  so  much  right 
to  be.  I  have  come  to  claim  my  rights.  Mar- 
garet can  tell  yon  what  right  I  have  to  be  here." 

"  Margaret !"  repeated  Mrs.  Bellingham,  won- 
dering, in  her  high-pitched  voice. 

"Glen!"  cried  Randal,  interrupting  him  with 
nervous  haste — "I  told  you  I  had  an  impor- 
tant proposal  to  make  to  you.  When  you  know 
that  I  caine  down  expressly  to  bring  it,  I  think 
I  might  have  your  attention  at  least.  Will  you 
come  with  me  and  hear  what  it  is  ?  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  Bellingham  ;  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
terfere with  any  other  explanation ;  but  I  came 
down  on  purpose,  and  Glen  ought  to  give  me  an 
answer,  while  I  have  time  to  stay — " 

"Eh,  bide  a  moment,  bide  a  moment,  Mr. 
Randal ;  gie  him  but  a  half-hour's  grace,"  cried 
Mrs.  Glen.  "  Speak  up,  Rob,  my  bonnie  man." 

Randal,  though  he  felt  his  intervention  useless, 
made  one  last  effort.  "I  must  have  my  answer 
at  once,"  he  cried,  impatient.  "I  tell  you  it  is 
for  your  interest,  Glen — " 

"*I  don't  think,  gentlemen, "  said  Sir  Ludovic, 
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"  that  this  is  a  place  to  cany  on  an  argument 
between  yourselves,  with  which  the  ladies  of  this 
house,  at  least,  have  nothing  to  do." 

"If  you  will  not  come,  I  at  least  must  go!" 
Randal  cried,  with  great  excitement.  He  gave 
her  an  anxious  glance,  which  she  did  not  even 
see,  and  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
despair.  "  I  can  do  no  good  here,"  he  said. 

Rob  glared  round  upon  them  all — all  looking 
at  him — all  hostile,  he  thought.  He  had  it  in 
his  power,  at  least,  to  frighten  these  people  who 
looked  down  upon  him,  who  would  think  him 
not  good  enough  to  mate  with  them.  He  turn- 
ed toward  Margaret,  who  still  stood  behind  him, 
trembling,  and  called  out  her  name  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  hall  ring. 

' '  Margaret !  it  is  you  that  have  the  first  right 
to  be  consulted.  Sir  Ludovic,  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  Margaret  is  pledged  to  be  my  wife." 

"His  wife!"  Mrs.  Bellingham  sat  bolt- up- 
right in  her  chair,  and  Miss  Leslie,  with  a  little 
shriek,  ran  to  Margaret's  side,  with  the  instinct 
of  supporting  what  seemed  to  her  the  side  of 
sentiment  against  tyranny.  "Darling  Marga- 
ret !  lean  upon  me — let  me  support  you  ;  I  will 
never  forsake  you !"  she  breathed,  fervently,  in  her 
young  sister's  ear. 

"  Silence ! "  cried  Sir  Ludovic  ;  "  how  dare  you, 
sir,  make  such  a  claim  upon  a  young  lady  under 
age?  If  you  had  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman — " 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Glen  stepped  forward 
to  do  battle  for  her  son. 

"  You  may  think  it  fine  manners,  Sir  Ludovic, 
to  cast  up  to  my  Rob  that  he's  no  a  gentleman  ; 
but  it  doesna  seem  fine  manners  to  me.  Ay, 
that  she  is !  troth -plighted  till  him,  as  I  can  bear 
witness,  and  by  a  document,  my  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  ye '11  find  to  be  good  in  law." 

"Mother,  hold  your  tongue!"  cried  Rob.  A 
suppressed  fury  was  growing  in  him ;  he  felt 
himself  an  alien  among  these  people  whom  he 
was  claiming  to  belong  to,  but  of  whom  nobody 
belonged  to  him,  except  the  mother,  whose  home- 
liness and  inferiority  was  so  very  apparent  to  his 
eyes.  He  was  growing  hoarse  with  excitement 
and  passion.  "Sir  Ludovic  knows  so  well  what 
my  position  is,"  he  said,  with  dry  lips,  "that  he 
has  asked  me  to  give  it  up ;  he  has  tried  before 
now  to  persuade  me  that  I  was  required  to  prove 
myself  a  gentleman  by  giving  it  up.  A  gentle- 
man! what  does  that  mean?"  cried  Rob.  "How 
many  gentlemen  would  there  be  left  if  they  were 
required  to  give  up  everything  that  is  most  dear 
to  them,  to  prove  the  empty  title  ?  Do  gentle- 
men sacrifice  their  interests  and  their  hopes  for 
nothing? — or  do  you  count  it  honorable  in  a 
gentleman  to  abandon  the  woman  he  loves  ?  If 
so,  I  am  no  gentleman,  as  you  say.  I  will  not 
give  up  Margaret.  She  chose  me  as  much  as  I 
chose  her.  She  is  frightened,  and  you  may  force 
her  into  abandoning  her  betrothed  and  breaking 
her  word.  Women  are  fickle,  and  she  is  afraid 
of  you  all ;  but  she  is  mine,  and  I  will  never  give 
her  up." 

' '  Margaret,"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  taking  her  hand 
and  drawing  her  forward,  "  give  this  man  his  an- 
swer. Tell  him  you  will  have  none  of  him.  You 
may  have  been  imprudent — " 

"But  she  can  be  prudent  now,"  said  Rob 
Glen,  with  a  smile ;  "  she  can  give  up,  now  that 
she  is  rich,  the  man  that  loved  her  when  she  was 
poor.  Margaret !  yes,  you  can  please  them  and 


leave  me  because  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you. 
They  say  such  lessons  are  easily  learned  ;  but  I 
would  not  have  looked  for  it  from  you." 

Margaret  stood  in  the  centre,  in  face  of  them 
all,  with  her  brain  reeling  and  her  heart  wrung. 
She  had  a  consciousness  that  Randal  was  there 
too,  looking  at  her,  which  was  a  mistake,  for  he 
had  left  the  hall  hastily  when  his  attempt  was 
foiled ;  but  all  the  others  were  round  her,  mak- 
ing a  spectacle  of  her  confusion,  searching  her 
with  their  eyes.  What  had  she  to  do  but  to  re- 
peat the  vehement  denial  which  she  had  given 
to  Rob  himself  not  half  an  hour  ago  ?  She  wrung 
her  hands.  The  case  was  different :  here  he  was 
alone,  contending  with  them  all  for  her.  Her 
heart  ached  for  him,  though  she  shrank  from 
him.  She  gave  a  low  cry  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands :  how  could  she  desert  him  ?  how 
could  she  cast  him  off,  when  he  stood  thus  alone  ? 

"You  see,"  said  Rob,  triumphantly,  with  a 
wonderful  sense  of  relief,  "  she  will  not  cast  me 
off  as  you  bid  her.  She  is  mine.  You  will  nev- 
er be  able  to  separate  us  if  we  are  true  to  each 
other.  Margaret,  my  darling,  lift  your  sweet 
face  and  look  at  me.  All  the  brothers  in  the 
world  cannot  separate  us.  Give  me  your  hand, 
darling,  for  it  is  mine. " 

"Stand  off,  sir!"  cried  Sir  Ludovic,  furious; 
and  Mrs.  Bellingham,  coming  down  from  her 
chair  as  from  a  throne,  came  and  stood  between 
them,  putting  out  her  hand  to  put  the  intruder 
away.  Jean  was  all  but  speechless  with  wonder 
and  rage.  She  put  her  other  hand  upon  Marga- 
ret's shoulder  and  pushed  her  from  her,  giving 
her  a  shake,  as  she  did  so,  of  irrepressible  wrath. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Put  those 
people  out,  Ludovic !  put  this  strange  woman,  I 
tell  you,  to  the  door!" 

"Put  us  out!"  cried  Mrs.  Glen.  "I'll  daur 
ye  to  do  that  at  your  peril !  Look  at  what  I've 
got  here.  I  have  come  straight  from  my  ain 
house  to  bring  this,  that  has  never  left  my  hands 
since  that  frightened  lassie  there  wrote  it  out. 
It's  her  promise  and  vow  before  God,  that  is 
as  good  as  marriage  in  Scots  law,  as  everybody 
kens.  Na,  you'll  no  get  it  out  of  my  hands. 
There  it  is !  You  may  look  till  you're  tired. 
You'll  find  no  cheatery  here." 

"Did  you  write  this,  Margaret?"  said  her 
brother,  in  tones  of  awful  judicial  severity,  as  it 
seemed  to  her  despairing  ears.  They  all  gath- 
ered round,  with  a  murmur  of  excitement. 

"  Marriage  in  Scots  law !  good  Lord,  anything 
is  marriage  in  Scots  law,"  Mrs.  Bellingham  said, 
under  her  breath,  in  a  tone  of  horror.  Grace 
burst  out  into  a  little  scream  of  excitement, 
wringing  her  hands. 

"Did  you  write  this,  Margaret?"  still  more 
solemnly  Sir  Ludovic  asked  again.  Margaret 
uncovered  her  face.  She  looked  at  them  all 
with  her  heart  sinking.  Here  was  the  final  mo- 
ment that  must  seal  her  fate.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  after  she  had  made  her  confession  there 
would  be  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  go  forth, 
away  from  all  she  cared  for,  with  the  two  stran- 
gers who  had  her  in  their  power.  She  clasped 
her  hands  together,  and  looked  at  the  group, 
which  was  all  blurred  and  indistinct  in  her  eyes. 
She  could  not  defend  herself,  or  explain  herself  at 
such  a  moment,  but  breathed  out  from  her  very 
soul  a  dismal,  reluctant,  almost  inaudible  "Yes!" 
which  seemed  the  very  utterance  of  despair. 
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"Ay,  my  bonnie  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Glen,  tri- 
umphant, "  you  never  were  the  one  to  go  against 
your  ain  act  and  deed.  Me  and  my  Rob,  we 
ken  you  better  than  all  your  grand  friends. 
Weel  I  kent  that  whatever  they  might  say,  you 
would  never  go  against  your  ain  hand  of  write. " 

Rob  had  been  standing  passive  all  this  time, 
with  such  a  keen  sense  of  the  terror  in  Margaret's 
eyes,  and  the  contempt  that  lay  under  the  seri- 
ous trouble  of  the  others,  as  stung  him  to  the 
very  centre  of  his  being.  The  unworthiness  of 
his  own  position,  the  bewildered  misery  of  the 
girl  whom  he  was  persecuting,  the  seriousness 
of  the  crisis  as  shown  by  the  troubled  looks  of 
the  brother  and  sister  who  were  bending  their 
heads  over  the  paper  which  his  mother  held  out 
so  triumphantly — all  this  smote  the  young  man 
with  a  sudden,  sharp  perception.  He  was  not  of 
a  mean  nature  altogether.  The  quick  impulses 
which  swayed  him  turned  as  often  to  generosity 
as  to  self-interest;  and  all  this  while  there  had 
been  films  about  this  pursuit  of  the  young  heiress 
which  had  partially  deceived  him  as  to  its  true 
nature. 

What  is  there  in  the  world  more  hard  than  to 
see  ourselves  as  we  appear  to  those  on  the  other 
side  ?  A  sudden  momentary  overwhelming  reve- 
lation of  this  came  upon  him  now.  He  did  not 
hear  the  whispers  of  "compromise  it" — "offer 
him  something — offer  him  any  thing,  "which  Jean, 
utterly  frightened,  was  pouring  into  her  broth- 
er's ear.  He  saw  only  the  utter  abandonment 
of  misery  in  Margaret's  face,  the  vulgar  triumph 
in  his  mother's,  the  odious  position  in  which  he 
himself  stood  between  them.  In  a  moment  his 
sudden  resolution  was  taken :  he  pushed  in 
roughly  into  the  group,  in  passionate  preoccupa- 
tion, scarcely  seeing  them,  and  snatched  the  scrap 
of  paper  she  held  out  of  his  mother's  hands. 
"Margaret!"  he  cried,  loudly,  in  his  excitement, 
"look  here!  and  here!  and  here!"  tearing  it 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  He  pushed  his 
mother  aside,  who  rushed  with  a  shriek  upon 
him  to  save  them,  and  tossed  the  little  white 
atoms  into  the  air.  "  I  asked  for  your  love,"  he 
said,  his  eyes  moistening,  his  face  glowing,  "not 
for  papers  or  promises.  Give  me  that,  or  noth- 
ing at  all." 

Sudden  tears  rushed  to  Margaret's  eyes ;  she 
did  not  know  what  had  happened,  but  she  felt 
that  she  was  saved. 

"  Oh,  Rob !"  she  cried,  turning  to  him,  putting 
out  her  hands. 

Sir  Ludovic  sprang  forward  and  took  both 
these  hands  into  his. 

"Margaret,  do  you  want  to  marry  him?"  he 
cried. 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no ;  but  anything  else !"  the  girl 
said.  "It  was  never  he  that  did  that.  He  was 
always  kind — kinder  than  anybody  in  the  world : 
I  am  his  friend !  Let  me  go,  Ludovic  !  Rob," 
she  said,  going  up  to  him,  giving  him  her  hand, 
the  tears  dropping  from  her  eyes,  "not  that; 
but  I  am  your  friend ;  I  will  always  be  your 
friend,  whatever  may  happen,  wherever  we  may 
be.  I  will  never  forget  you,  Rob.  Good-bye ! 
You  are  kind  again,  you  are  like  yourself;  you 
are  my  old  Rob  that  always  was  my  friend." 

Rob  took  her  hands  into  his.  He  stooped 
over  her  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead :  he 
would  not  give  in  without  a  demonstration  of  his 
power.  Then  he  flung  her  hands  away  from 


him   almost  with  violence,  and  turned  to    the 
door. 

"It  seems  my  fate  never  to  be  able  to  do  what 
is  best  for  myself,"  he  said,  looking  back  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  and  an  irrepressible  burst 
of  self-assertion,  as  he  turned  and  disappeared 
among  the  flowering  bushes  outside  the  open 
door. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

ROB  issued  forth  out  of  the  Grange  discomfited 
and  beaten,  but  without  the  sense  of  moral  down- 
fall which  had  been  bowing  him  to  the  ground. 
His  heart  was  melted,  his  spirit  softened.  He 
was  defeated,  but  he  was  not  humiliated.  He 
had  come  off  with  all  the  honors  of  war — not  an 
insulted  coward,  but  a  magnanimous  hero.  "All 
is  lost  but  honor,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  an 
expansion  of  his  breast.  His  eyes  were  still  wet 
with  the  dew  of  generous  feeling :  he  had  not 
been  forced  into  renunciation ;  he  had  himself 
evacuated  the  untenable  position.  There  was  a 
little  braggadocio  in  this  self- consciousness — a 
little  even  of  what  in  school-boy  English  is  called 
swagger ;  but  still  he  had  a  certain  right  to  his 
swagger.  He  had  taken  the  only  possible  way 
of  coming  out  with  honor  from  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself.  He  said  to  him- 
self that  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  he  had  made. 
All  the  hopes  upon  which  he  had  dwelt  so  long 
and  fondly  were  gone;  he  was  all  at  sea  again 
for  his  future,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
What  was  he  to  do?  He  could  not  return  to 
the  aimless  life  he  had  pursued  in  his  mother's 
house ;  and  by  this  time  he  had  found  out  that 
it  was  by  no  means  so  easy  as  he  had  supposed 
to  get  fortune  and  reputation  in  London.  What 
should  he  do  ?  He  could  hope  nothing  from  his 
mother.  He  knew  well  with  what  reproaches 
she  would  overwhelm  him,  what  taunts  she  would 
have  in  her  power.  He  must  do  something  to 
secure  himself  independence,  though  for  so  long 
he  had  hoped  that  independence  was  coming  to 
him  in  the  easiest  way — a  rich  wife — not  only 
rich,  but  fair — the  "position  of  a  gentleman," 
most  dearly  cherished  of  all  the  gifts  of  fortune 
— a  handsome  house,  leisure  and  happiness,  and 
everything  that  heart  of  man  could  desire.  The 
breaking  up  of  this  dream  called  forth  a  sigh 
when  the  first  elation  of  his  victory  over  himself 
was  over,  and  then  he  began  to  droop  as  he 
walked  on.  No  elevation  in  the  social  scale  was 
likely  to  come  now.  Rob  Glen,  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  he  was,  and  would  remain ;  not  the  happy 
hero  of  a  romance,  not  the  great  artist  undevel- 
oped, not  the  genius  he  had  thought.  Thus  the 
brag  and  the  swagger  gradually  melted  away; 
the  sense  of  moral  satisfaction  ceased  to  give 
him  as  much  support  as  at  first — even  the  gen- 
erous sentiment  sank  into  a  sense  of  failure. 
What  was  to  become  of  him  ?  He  walked  on, 
dull  but  dogged,  going  steadily  forward,  but 
scaroely  knowing  where  he  was  going ;  and  thus 
came  upon  Randal  Burnside  walking  along  the 
same  road  before  him,  more  anxious  and  excited, 
and  not  much  less  discouraged  and  melancholy 
than  he. 

Randal's  face  brightened  slightly  at  the  sight 
of  him. 
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"You  have  come,  after  all,  Glen,"  he  said; 
"I  had  almost  given  you  up." 

"  I  gave  myself  up  before  I  came,"  said  Bob. 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  suppose  they  were 
hard  upon  you — perhaps  you  could  scarcely  ex- 
pect it  to  be  otherwise ;  but  with  your  good-fort- 
une you  may  easily  bear  more  than  that,"  said 
Randal :  then  he  checked  himself,  remembering 
that  Margaret's  horror  of  her  lover's  presence 
pointed  to  not  much  good-fortune.  "Let  me 
tell  you  now  what  my  business  was,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh.  He  was  too  loyal  to  depart  from 
his  purpose  ;  but  though  (he  thought)  he  would 
have  given  up  life  itself  to  serve  Margaret,  yet 
he  could  not  make  this  sacrifice  without  a  sigh. 
He  told  his  companion  very  briefly  what  it  was. 
It  was  an  offer  from  a  newspaper  to  investigate 
a  subject  of  great  popular  interest,  requiring 
some  knowledge  of  Scotch  law.  "But  that  1 
could  easily  coach  you  in,"  Randal  said.  He 
went  into  it  in  detail,  showing  all  its  advantages, 
as  they  walked  along  the  country  road.  The  first 
necessity  it  involved  was  a  speedy  start  to  the 
depths  of  Scotland,  close  work  for  three  months, 
good  pay,  and  possible  reputation.  Rob  listened 
to  the  whole  with  scarcely  a  remark.  When 
Randal  paused,  he  turned  upon  him  hastily : 

"This  was  offered  not  to  me,  but  to  your- 
self," he  said. 

"Yes ;  but  you  know  a  little  of  the  law,  and 
I  could  easily  coach  you  in  all  you  require." 

"And  why  do  you  offer  it  to  me?" 

"Come,"  said  Randal,  with  a  laugh,  "there 
is  no  question  of  motive  ;  I  don't  offer  it  to  you 
from  any  wish  to  harm  you.  To  tell  the  truth, 
it  would  suit  me  very  well  myself." 

"And  you  would  give  it  to  me,  to  relieve  her 
of  my  presence  ?"  cried  Rob.  ' '  I  see  it  now ! 
Burnside,  will  you  tell  me  honestly,  what  is  your 
reward  to  be  ?" 

"I  have  neither  reward  nor  hope  of  reward," 
cried  Randal ;  "  evidently  not  even  a  thank-yon. 
I  would  not  answer  such  a  question,  but  that  I 
see  you  are  excited — " 

"  Yes,  I  am  excited — I  have  good  cause.  I 
have  given  her  up,  and  every  hope  connected 
with  her  ;  so  there  is  no  more  need  to  bribe  me," 
said  Rob,  with  a  harsh  laugh.  ' '  Keep  your  ap- 
pointment to  yourself." 

"Will  you  take  it,  or  will  you  leave  it,  Glen  ? 
What  may  have  happened  otherwise  is  nothing 
to  me — " 

"There  is  the  train,"  said  Rob.  "No!  I'll 
take  nothing,  either  from  her  dislike  or  your 
friendship — nothing!  There  are  still  some  in 
the  world  that  care  more  for  me  than  charity. 
Good-bye." 

He  made  a  dash  up  the  bank,  where  a  train 
was  visible,  puffing  and  pulling  up  at  the  little 
station — the  legitimate  road  being  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  round,  and  hopeless. 

"  Come  back !"  cried  Randal ;  "  you  will  break 
your  neck.  There  is  another  train — " 

Rob  made  no  reply,  but  waved  his  hand,  and 
dashed  in  wild  haste  over  ditch  and  paling. 
Randal  stood  breathless,  and  saw  him  reach  the 
height  and  spring  into  a  carriage  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, as  the  train  puffed  and  fretted  on  its  way. 
The  spectator  did  not  move — what  was  the  use  ? 
He  had  no  wish  to  take  the  same  wild  road  :  he 
stood  and  looked  after  the  long  white  plume  as 
it  coursed  across  the  countrv. 


"  He  has  got  it,  and  I  have  lost  it,"  he  said ; 
but  Randal  smiled  to  himself.  A  sense  of  ease, 
of  relief,  and  pleasure  after  so  much  pain,  came 
over  him.  There  was  no  longer  any  hurry. 
Should  he  go  forward?  should  he  turn  back?— 
it  did  not  much  matter ;  he  had  two  or  three 
hours  on  his  hands  before  he  could  get  away. 

The  rush  and  noise  of  the  train  was  a  relief, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  traveller.  As  it 
pounded  along,  with  roll  and  clang,  and  shrill 
whistle,  the  sudden  hurry  of  his  thoughts  kept 
time.  He  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Now 
and  then,  when  its  speed  slackened,  he  got  up 
and  paced  about  the  narrow  space  of  the  car- 
riage, as  if  the  continued  movement  got  him 
on  the  faster.  When  he  reached  London,  he 
jumped  into  a  hansom  and  dashed  through  the 
crowded  Strand  to  one  of  the  little  streets  lead- 
ing down  toward  the  river.  Arrived  there,  he 
thundered  at  a  door  and  rushed  up-stairs,  three 
steps  at  a  time,  till  he  came  to  a  little  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  where  the  sole  occupant, 
a  young  woman,  had  been  sitting,  looking  wist- 
fully out  upon  a  glimpse  of  the  river,  which 
showed  in  dim  twilight  reflections  at  the  foot  of 
the  street,  for  it  was  almost  night.  Her  father 
was  out,  and  Jeanie  sat  alone.  She  had  "nae 
heart"  to  walk  about  the  streets,  to  look  in  at 
the  dazzling  shop-windows,  to  take  any  pleasure 
in  the  sight  of  London.  She  was  thinking — 
would  she  see  him  again  ?  would  he  come  and 
bid  her  farewell,  as  he  said,  "  The  day  after  the 
morn,  the  day  after  the  morn  ?''  she  was  say- 
ing to  herself,  sometimes  putting  up  her  hand 
to  brush  away  a  furtive  tear  from  the  corner  of 
her  eyes.  That  was  the  final  day ;  after  which, 
in  this  world,  she  should  see  Rob's  face  no 
more. 

"Jeanie,"  he  cried,  coming  in  breathless,  "I 
have  come  back  to  you  as  I  said."  Jeanie  stum- 
bled up  to  her  feet,  and  fell  a  crying  with  a 
tremulous  smile  about  her  lips. 

"Oh,  I'm  glad,  glad  to  see  you,"  she  cried, 
"once  mair,  once  mair,  though  it's  naething  but 
to  say  farewell !  We're  to  sail  the  day  after  the 
morn." 

"  The  day  after  the  morn."  He  took  Jeanie's 
hands,  which  gave  themselves  up  to  his  as  Mar- 
garet's shrinking  fingers  had  never  done,  and 
looked  into  her  pretty,  rustic  face,  all  quivering 
with  love  and  the  anguish  of  parting.  Jeanie 
had  made  her  little  pretences  of  pride,  her  stand 
of  maidenly  dignity  against  him  ;  but  at  this 
moment  all  these  defences  were  forgotten.  He 
had  come  so  suddenly ;  and  it  was  this  once  and 
never  more,  never  more  in  all  the  world  again. 
"The  day  after  the  morn,"  repeated  Rob; 
"then  there  will  just  be  time.  I  am  coming 
with  you  ;  and  if  you  will  have  a  man  without 
a  penny,  Jeanie,  it  shall  be  as  man  and  wife  that 
you  and  I  will  go. " 

She  gave  a  cry  of  sharp  pain  and  drew  her 
hands  out  of  his.  "How  dare  you  speak  like 
that  to  me  that  means  no  harm  ?  How  dare  you 
speak  like  that  to  me — and  you  another  lass's 
lad,  and  never  mine  ?" 

"I  am  nobody's  but  yours,"  he  said,  "and, 
Jeanie,  you  need  not  try  to  deceive  me.  You 
never  were  but  mine." 

"But  that's  nae  reason,"  she  cried,  wildly, 
"to  come  and  make  a  fool  of  me  to  my  face, 
Rob  Glen.  Oh,  go,  go  to  them  you  belong  to ! 
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I  thought  I  might  have  said  farewell  to  you 
without  another  word  ;  but  even  that  canna  be." 

"There  will  never  be  farewell  said  between 
you  and  me,  Jeanie,"  said  Rob,  seriously,  "  nev- 
er from  this  moment  till  death  does  us  part." 

When  Kob  Glen,  stung  at  once  by  the  kind- 
ness and  severity  of  which  he  had  been  the  ob- 
ject, took  this  sudden  resolution,  and  with  a  wild 
dash  of  energy,  and  without  a  pause,  thus  carried 
it  out,  Randal  was  left  alone  upon  the  country 
road,  all  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  him,  but  with 
which  he  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  formed  so 
many  associations,  with  two  or  three  hours  at 
his  disposal.  He  stood  and  watched  the  train 
till  it  was  out  of  sight,  idly,  with  the  most  singu- 
lar sense  of  leisure  in  opposition  to  that  hurry 
and  rush.  From  the  moment  when  Rob  had 
dashed  up  the  bank,  Randal  had  felt  no  longer 
in  any  hurry  or  anxiety  about  the  train.  It  did 
not  matter  if  he  lost  his  train — nothing,  indeed, 
seemed  to  matter  very  much  for  the  moment. 
He  saw  the  carriage  that  contained  Rob  rush  out 
of  sight  while  he  was  standing  in  the  same  place: 
if  he  chose  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  same  place, 
thinking  over  the  causes  which  had  carried  Rob 
away,  what  would  it  matter?  He  had  plenty  of 
time  for  that  or  anything  else — no  hurry  or  care 
— the  whole  afternoon  before  him.  Would  it 
not  be  better,  more  civil  to  go  back,  and  pay  his 
respects  at  the  Grange  as  he  ought?  He  had 
rushed  into  the  house  like  a  savage,  and  rushed 
out  again  without  a  word  to  say  for  himself. 
Evidently  this  was  not  the  way  to  treat  ladies  to 
whom  he  owed  the  utmost  respect.  He  would 
go  back.  He  turned  accordingly,  and  went 
back ;  still  at  the  most  perfect  leisure.  Plenty 
of  time ;  no  hurry  one  way  or  another. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  he  met 
a  curiously-matched  pair  coming  up  along  the 
road  together  —  Mrs.  Glen  talking  loudly  and 
angrily,  Sir  Ludovic  walking  beside  her,  some- 
times saying  a  word,  but  for  the  most  part  pas- 
sive, listening,  and  taking  no  notice.  Randal 
heard  her  long  before  he  saw  the  pair  on  the 
windings  of  the  road.  Mrs.  Glen  did  not  know 
whether  to  abuse  or  defend  her  son.  She  did 
both  by  turns.  "A  fine  son,  to  leave  me,  that 
has  aye  thought  far  ower  muckle  of  him,  to  find 
my  way  home  as  best  I  can,  after  making  a  fool 
of  himself  and  a'  belanging  to  him !  But  where 
was  he  to  gang,  poor  lad  ?  abused  on  a'  hands — 
even  by  those  that  led  him  into  his  trouble,"  she 
cried.  There  was  no  pause  in  her  angry  mono- 
logue. And,  indeed,  the  poor  woman,  in  her 
great  Paisley  shawl,  with  the  hot  sun  playing 
upon  her  head,  her  temper  exasperated,  her  body 
fatigued,  her  hopes  baffled,  might  have  something 
forgiven  to  her.  "Gentry!"  she  cried,  as  she 
began  to  ascend  the  slope  which  led  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  which  Randal  was  coming  down;  "a 
great  deal  the  gentry  have  done  for  my  family 
or  me !  Beguiled  my  Rob,  the  cleverest  lad  in 
a'  Fife,  till  he's  made  a  fool  o'  himself  and  ruined 
a'  his  prospects ;  and  brought  me  trailing  after 
him  to  a  country  where  there's  nae  kindness  nor 
hospitality — among  people  that  never  offer  you 
so  much  as  a  stoo)  to  rest  your  weary  limbs 
upon,  or  a  cup  o'  tea  to  refresh  you.  Eh !  if 
that's  gentry,  I  would  rather  have  the  colliers' 
wives  or  the  fisher  bodies  in  Fife,  let  alone  a 
good  farm-house,  and  that's  my  ain." 

"Mrs.  Glen,"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  "I  am  sure 


my  sisters  would  have  wished  you  to  rest  and  re- 
fresh yourself." 

"Ay,  among  their  servant-women,  no  doubt 
— if  I  would  have  bowed  myself  to  that.  I've 
paid  rent  to  the  Leslies  for  the  last  thirty  years 
— nae  doubt  but  they  durstna  have  refused  me 
a  cup  of  tea ;  but  I  would  have  you  to  ken,  Sir 
Ludovic,  though  you're  a  Sir,  and  I'm  a  plain 
farmer,  that  the  like  o'  your  servant-women  are 
nae  neebors  for  me." 

"  My  good  woman !" 

"  I'm  nae  good  woman  to  be  misca'ed  by  ane 
of  your  race !  Good  woman,  quo'  he !  as  I  would 
say  to  some  gangrel  body.  You're  sair  mis- 
taken, Sir  Ludovic,  if  that's  what  you  think  of 
the  like  of  me,  that  has  paid  you  rent,  as  I  was 
saying,  and  held  up  my  head  with  any  in  the 
parish,  and  given  my  bairns  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  you  or  yours  could  set  your  face  to.  If 
ye  think,  after  a'  that  I've  put  up  with,  that  I'm 
to  take  a  'good  woman"  from  the  laird,  as  if  I 
wasna  to  the  full  as  guid  a  tenant  as  he  is  a 
landlord,  or  maybe  mair  to  lippen  to. " 

"  Would  you  have  me  say  '  ill  woman  ?'  "  said 
Sir  Ludovic,  with  momentary  peevishness,  yet 
with  a  gleam  of  humor.  "You  are  quite  right, 
Mrs.  Glen ;  you  are  better  off,  being  a  tenant, 
than  I  am  as  a  landlord.  The  Leslies  never 
were  rich,  that  I  heard  tell  of;  and  if  we  were 
proud,  it  never  was  to  our  neighbors,  the  people 
on  our  own  land. " 

"Well,  I  wouldna  say  but  that's  true,"  said 
Mrs.  Glen,  softened.  "Auld  Sir  Ludovic,  your 
father,  had  aye  a  pleasant  word  for  gentle  and 
simple  ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  that  lang-tongued 
wife  down  bye  yonder — " 

Sir  Ludovic,  though  he  was  a  serious  man, 
felt  a  momentary  inclination  to  chuckle  when  he 
heard  his  sister  Jean,  the  managing  person  of 
the  family,  described  as  a  lang  -  tongued  wife. 
But  he  said,  gravely, 

"In  such  a  question,  Mrs.  Glen,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  considered.  You  would  not 
have  liked  it  yourself,  had  one  of  your  daughters 
been  courted  without  your  knowledge  by  a  pen- 
niless lover.  When  you  see  your  son,  if  I  can 
do  anything  for  him,  if  I  can  advance  his  inter- 
ests, let  me  know,  and  I  will  do  it.  He  behaved 
like  a  man  at  the  last." 

"Oh  ay;  when  a  lad  plays  into  your  hands, 
it's  easy  to  say  that  he's  behaving  like  a  man," 
she  said.  "But  she  was  mollified  by  the  praise, 
and  her  wrath  had  begun  to  wear  itself  out. 
"I'll  gie  you  a  word  o'  warning,  Sir  Ludovic, 
though  you've  little  title  to  it  from  my  hands," 
she  added.  "Here's  Randal  Burnside  coming 
back.  If  you've  saved  your  little  Miss  from  ae 
wooer,  here's  another;  and  my  word,  I  would 
sooner  have  a  bonnie  lad  like  my  Rob,  with  real 
genius  in  his  head,  than  a  minister's  son,  neither 
ae  thing  nor  another,  like  Randal  Burnside." 

They  met  a  moment  afterward,  and  Randal 
recounted  what  had  happened ;  how  Rob  had 
caught  the  train,  but  he  himself,  being  too  late, 
had  intended  to  return  to  the  Grange  for  the  in- 
terval, and  was  now  on  his  way  there.  Mrs. 
Glen,  however,  would  not  return ;  she  was  too 
glad  to  be  deposited  in  a  shady  room  where  she 
could  loose  her  shawl  and  bonnet -strings,  and 
fan  herself  with  her  large  handkerchief.  Sir 
Ludovic,  who  had  "a  warm  heart  for  Fife,"  as 
he  himself  expressed  it,  and  who  had  been  touch- 
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ed  by  Rob's  final  self-vindication,  did  everything 
that  could  be  done  for  her  comfort,  before  he 
turned  back  with  Randal.  But  they  had  no 
sooner  left  her,  than  he  fell  to  talking  with  an 
appearance  of  relief. 

"Thank  God,  that's  done  with!"  he  said. 
"  It  was  very  foolish  of  poor  little  Margaret ; 
but,  after  all,  it  was  nothing — nothing  in  law. 
My  sister  Jean  got  a  terrible  fright.  There  is 
a  panic  abroad  in  the  world  about  Scotch  mar- 
riages ;  but  a  promise  that  is  only  on  one  side 
can  never  be  anything.  You  don't  seem  to  know 
what  I  am  talking  of." 

"No,"  said  Randal,  who  had  gone  out  of  the 
hall  before  the  climax  came.  He  looked  with 
bewildered  curiosity  in  his  companion's  face. 

"You  should  have  told  me,  you  should  have 
told  me  —  what  did  you  know  about  it,  then? 
And  what  were  you  doing  there,  Randal  ?  Ex- 
cuse me,  but  I  have  a  right  to  know." 

"You  have  a  perfect  right  to  know.  I  knew 
that  Glen  had,  by  some  means,  engaged — her — 
to  himself,"  said  Randal,  not  knowing  how  to 
express  what  he  meant,  reddening  and  faltering, 
as  if  he  himself  had  been  the  culprit.  "I  saw 
them  together  twice  at  EaiTs-hall ;  and  once  she 
was  good  enough  to  speak  to  me  about  it.  I 
had  -taken  no  notice  of  her  when  I  saw  them, 
thinking,  as  one  does  brutally,  that  she  under- 
stood what  she  was  doing,  as  I  did.  And  in  her 
innocence  she  asked  me  why  ?  What  could  I 
say  but  that  I  was  a  brute,  and  a  fool — and  that 
if  I  could  ever  serve  her  I  would  do  it,  should  it 
cost  me  my  life." 

"That  is  the  way  you  young  idiots  speak," 
said  Sir  Ludovic,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 
"Your  life  :  how  could  it  affect  your  life  ?  But 
yon  were  neither  a  fool  nor  brutal,  that  I  can 
see.  Poor  little  silly  thing,  she  thought  you 
were  rude  to  pass  her,  did  she  ?  and  what  then  ? 
Innocent!  oh  yes,  she's  innocent  enough." 

"And  then,"  said  Randal,  "she  sent  to  beg 
me  to  help  her,  to  keep  him  away  from  her.  I 
managed  it  that  time;  and  this  morning  she 
sent  to  me  again.  She  must  have  seen  her  mis- 
take very  soon,  Sir  Ludovic,  and  what  it  has 
cost  her.  But  I  hope  it  is  all  over  now." 

"And  you  came  down  here,  ane's  errand,  as 
we  say  in  Scotland,  for  nothing  but  to  relieve 
her  mind  ?  How  did  you  mean  to  do  it  ?  What 
was  the  business  you  were  so  anxious  to  tell  him 
about  ?  I  thought  it  was  a  strange  business  that 
you  were  so  anxious  to  talk  over  with  Rob  Glen." 

"It  was  very  simple,"  said  Randal,  coloring 
high  under  this  examination.  "He  is  a  clever 
fellow ;  he  can  write  and  draw,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  talent.  I  wanted  to  send  him  off  on  a 
piece  of  work  that  had  been  offered  to  me — " 

"To  relieve  her?" 

"Because  I  thought  he  could  do  it — and  for 
other  reasons." 

"I  understand."  Sir  Ludovic  went  on  in  si- 
lence for  some  time  while  Randal's  heart  beat 
quick  in  his  breast.  He  had  said  nothing  to  be- 
tray himself,  and  yet  he  felt  himself  betrayed. 

After  a  while,  Sir  Ludovic  turned  and  laid  his 
hand  kindly,  but  gravely,  on  Randal's  shoulder. 

"Tell  me  the  simple  truth,"  he  said;  "has  it 
ever  been  breathed  between  you  that  you  should 
succeed  to  the  vacant  place  ?" 

"Never !"  cried  Randal,  indignantly ;  "nor  is 
there  any  vacant  place,"  he  added.  "  Glen  took 


advantage  of  a  child's  ignorance.  She  thought 
him  kind  to  her.  She  was  grateful  to  him,  no 
more ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  it.  There  is 
no  vacant  place." 

"I  see,"  said  Sir  Ludovic:  then,  after  a 
pause :  "  Randal,  you  will  act  a  man's  part,  and 
a  friend's,  if  you  will  leave  her  to  come  to  her- 
self, with  Jean  to  look  after  her.  Jean  may  be 
*  a  lang-tongued  wife, ' "  he  said,  not  able  to  re- 
press a  smile,  "but  she's  a  good  woman  in  her 
way.  She  will  take  good  care  of  our  little  sis- 
ter. What  is  she  but  a  child  still?  You  will 
act  an  honorable  part  if  you  leave  her  to  the 
women :  leave  her  to  be  quiet  and  come  to  her- 
self." 

"  I  will  follow  your  advice  faithfully,  as  you 
give  it  in  good  faith,  Sir  Ludovic,"  said  Randal, 
"  if  I  can  do  so ;  but  I  warn  you  frankly  that  I 
will  never  be  happy  till  I  have  told  her  what  is 
in  my  heart." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  needs  no  warlock  to  see  what's 
coming,"  said  Sir  Ludovic,  shaking  his  head; 
"and  there's  Jean's  nephew,  that  young  haverel 
of  an  Englishman  —  and  probably  two  or  three 
more,  for  anything  I  can  tell.  But  let  her  alone, 
let  her  alone,  Randal,  I  beseech  you,  till  the 
poor  little  silly  thing  comes  to  herself." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  what  hot 
resentment  against  such  a  disparaging  title  min- 
gled with  the  softened  state  of  sentiment  and 
amiable  friendliness  with  which  Randal  felt  dis- 
posed to  regard  all  the  world,  and  especially  this 
paternal  brother,  who  was  so  much  more  like  a 
father.  "I  will  remember  what  you  say,  and 
attend  to  it — as  far  as  I  can,"  he  said. 

"That  means,  as  far  as  it  may  happen  to  suit 
you,  and  not  a  step  farther,"  said  Sir  Ludovic, 
once  more  shaking  his  head. 

Margaret  was  not  visible  when  they  got  to 
the  Grange.  She  was  supposed  to  be  in  her 
own  room,  and  unable  to  see  any  one ;  and, 
what  was  more  extraordinary,  Miss  Grace  was 
actually  in  her  own  room,  and  unable  to  see  any 
one — having  wept  herself  blind,  and  made  her 
nose  scarlet  with  grief,  over  the  separation  of 
the  two  lovers,  and  all  the  domestic  tragedy  that 
had  occurred,  as  Mrs.  Bellingham  declared,  en- 
tirely by  her  fault.  If  ever  there  was  a  woman 
to  whom  the  separation  of  true  lovers  was  dis- 
tressful and  terrible,  Grace  Leslie  was  that  wom- 
an ;  and  Jean  said  it  was  all  her  fault!  "When 
I  would  give  my  life  to  make  darling  Margaret 
happy!"  cried  the  innocent  offender.  "They 
should  have  my  money,  every  penny ;  I  would 
not  care  how  I  lived,  or  what  I  put  on,  so  long 
as  dearest  Margaret  was  happy! "and  she  had 
retired  speechless  and  sobbing,  feeling  the  ca- 
lamity too  cruel.  As  for  Mrs.  Bellingham,  she 
was  in  sole  possession  of  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  gentlemen  found  her,  walking  about 
and  fanning  herself,  bursting  with  a  thousand 
things  to  say.  The  sight  of  an  audience  within 
reach  calme'd  her  more  than  anything  else  could 
have  done. 

"What  have  you  done  with  that  woman,  Lu- 
dovic?" she  said.  "She  was  an  impertinent 
woman  ;  but  I'm  sorry  for  her  if  you  walked  her 
all  that  way  to  the  station  as  you  walked  me. 
Did  ever  anybody  hear  such  a  tongue — and  the 
temper  of  a  demon !  But  I  hope  I  have  some 
Christian  feeling ;  and  after  the  young  man  was 
gone,  if  you  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry,  as  she 
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is  a  Fife  woman,  and  a  tenant,  I  would  have  or- 
dered her  a  cup  of  tea." 

"I  told  her  so,"  said  Sir  Ludovic  ;  "but  she 
is  comfortable  enough  at  the  station,  and  I  or- 
dered the  people  at  the  inn  to  send  her  one." 

"I  would  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind," 
said  Jean  ;  "a  randy,  nothing  but  a  randy ;  and 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  enter  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  make  a  talk  about  the  family.  And 
the  way  news  spreads  in  an  English  village  is 
just  marvellous !  Fife  is  bad  enough,  but  Fife 
is  nothing  to  it !  So  you  have  come  back,  Ran- 
dal Burnside  —  oh  yes,  you  young  men  are  al- 
ways missing  your  train.  There's  Aubrey  would 
have  been  here  with  me  and  of  some  use,  but 
that  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  bed  soon  enough 
in  the  morning.  I  am  very  glad  Aubrey's  com- 
ing ;  he  will  be  a  change  from  all  this.  And  I 
never  saw  a  young  man  with  so  much  tact.  Are 
you  going  up  by  the  next  train,  Randal,  or  are 
you  going  to  stay?  Oh  well,  if  you  will  not 
think  it  uncivil,  I  am  glad  for  one  thing  that 
you're  going;  for  I  came  away  in  such  a  hur- 
ry, and  forgot  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  most. 
If  you  would  go  to  Simpson's — not  Simpson's, 
you  know,  in  Sloane  Street,  nor  the  one  in  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  but  Simpson's  in  Wigmore 
Street,  the  great  shop  for  artificial  flowers — " 

"  You  need  not  be  at  so  much  trouble  to  con- 
ceal our  family  commotions,"  said  Sir  Ludovic ; 
"Randal  knows  all  about  it  better  than  either 
you  or  me." 

"Then  I  would  just  like  to  hear  what  he 
knows  ! "  said  Mrs.  Bellingham.  ' '  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it  myself,  and  I  don't  think  I 
want  to  know.  Randal,  what  time  is  your  train  ? 
Will  you  be  able  to  stay  till  dinner,  or  can  I  give 
you  some  tea?  The  tea  will  be  here  directly, 
but  dinner  may  be  a  little  late  for  Aubrey,  who 
is  coming  by  quite  a  late  afternoon  train.  He 
said  he  had  business ;  but  you  young  men  you 
have  always  got  business.  To  hear  you,  one 
would  think  you  never  had  a  moment.  And, 
Ludovic,  just  sit  down  and  be  quiet,  and  not  fuss 
about  and  put  me  out  of  my  senses.  Now  I  will 
give  you  your  tea." 

Randal,  however,  did  not  stay  until  it  was  time 
for  his  train.  Signs  of  the  past  excitement  were 
too  strong  in  the  house  to  make  it  pleasant  to 
a  stranger ;  and  Margaret  being  absent,  he  had 
small  interest  in  the  Grange.  He  took  his  leave, 
saying  he  would  take  a  stroll  and  look  at  the 
grounds  —  a  notion  much  encouraged  by  Mrs. 
Bellingham.  "Do  that,  Randal,"  she  said  ;  "I 
wish  I  were  not  so  tired,  I  would  go  with  you 
myself,  and  let  you  see  everything.  And  I'll  tell 
Grace  and  Margaret  you  were  very  sorry  not  to 
see  them,  but  time  and  trains  wait  for  no  man. 
You'll  give  my  kind  regards  to  your  excellent  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  you'll  not  forget  the  wreaths 
at  Simpson's — plain  white  for  Margaret.  No, 
I'll  not  keep  you,  for  my  mind  is  occupied,  and  I 
know  I'm  not  an  amusing  companion.  Good- 
bye ;  I  hope  you  will  come  another  time,  Randal, 
when  we  expect  you,  and  when  we  will  be  able  to 
show  a  little  attention.  Good-bye ! " 

Randal  went  away  with  a  smile  at  the  mean- 
ing that  lay  beneath  Mrs.  Bellingham's  signifi- 
cant words.  Should  he  ever  come  here  as  one 
who  was  expected,  and  who  had  a  claim  upon 
the  attention  she  promised  him?  He  looked 
wistfully  up  the  oak  staircase  and  at  the  winding 


passages,  by  some  of  which  Margaret  must  have 
gone.  Perhaps  she  would  never  know  that  he 
had  been  here.  And  at  the  same  time,  perhaps, 
it  was  better  that  he  should  not  see  her.  She 
was  rich,  while  as  yet  he  was  not  rich,  and  he 
had  no  right  to  say  anything  to  her ;  while,  per- 
haps, if  they  met  at  this  moment  of  agitation,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  refrain  from  saying  some- 
thing. Thus  sadly  disappointed,  but  trying  to 
represent  to  himself  that  he  was  not  disappoint- 
ed, he  went  through  the  shrubbery  and  out  into 
the  little  park. 

How  different  it  was  from  old  Earl's -hall! 
Glimpses  of  the  old  red  house,  glowing  at  every 
corner  in  some  wealth  of  blossom,  early  roses 
climbing  everywhere,  wreaths  of  starry  clematis 
twisted  about  the  walls,  and  clusters  of  honey- 
suckle up  to  the  very  eaves,  came  to  him  through 
the  trees  at  every  turn  he  took.  So  full  of  color 
and  warmth,  and  set  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of 
this  June  day,  warm  as  no  midsummer  ever  at- 
tains to  be  in  Fife — the  contrast  between  Marga- 
ret's old  home  and  her  new  one  struck  him 
strangely.  The  old  solemn  gray  walls,  the  keener, 
clearer  tones  of  the  landscape,  the  dark  masses 
of  ivy  about  the  half-ruinous  tower  of  Earl's  hall, 
came  suddenly  before  his  eyes.  The  scene  was 
grayer  and  colder,  but  the  central  figure  had  been 
all  life  and  color  there.  Here  it  was  the  land- 
scape that  was  warm,  in  its  wealthy  background, 
and  she  that  was  pale,  in  her  dress  of  mourn- 
ing. 

He  was  thinking  this,  musing  of  her  and  noth- 
ing else,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  shadow  glide 
softly  through  the  trees  and  stand  for  a  moment 
upon  a  little  rustic  bridge  over  the  small  stream 
which  flowed  at  a  distance  from  the  house.  He 
started  and  hurried  that  way,  striding  along  over 
the  grass  that  made  his  steps  noiseless.  And, 
sure  enough,  it  was  Margaret.  The  fresh  air 
was  a  more  familiar  restorative  than  "lying 
down,"  which  was  Jean's  panacea  for  agitation 
as  for  toothache.  She  was  standing  watching 
the  clear  running  water,  wondering  at  all  that  had 
happened — her  sob  scarcely  sobbed  out,  and  apt 
to  come  back  ;  her  eyes  not  yet  dry,  and  her  lips 
still  parted  with  that  quick  breath  which  told 
the  unstilled  beating  of  her  heart.  Poor  Rob ! 
would  he  be  unhappy  ?  Her  heart  gave  a  special 
ache  for  him,  then  quivered  with  another  ques- 
tion :  Was  Randal  angry  ?  Did  he  think  badly 
of  her,  that  he  would  not  speak  ? 

She  looked  up  hastily,  when  a  step  sounded 
close  to  her  on  the  path,  and  that  same  flutter- 
ing heart  gave  a  leap  of  terror.  Then  it  stilled 
into  sudden  relief  and  repose.  "Oh,  Randal! 
you  have  not  gone  away!"  she  cried;  and  her 
face,  that  had  been  so  passive,  lighted  up. 

"I  came  back,"  he  said;  and  the  two  stood 
looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment — he  on  one 
side  of  the  tinkling  water,  she  on  the  bridge. 
"But  I  am  going  away,"  he  added:  "Rob  has 
gone." 

"  Oh,  poor  Rob ! — he  was  very  kind  after  all : 
it  was  a  mistake,  only  a  mistake.  It  was  my 
fault.  I  did  not  like— to  hurt  his  feelings.  You 
should  never  let  any  one  think  a  thing  is  true 
that  is  not  true,  Randal.  It  is  as  bad  as  telling 
a  lie.  It  is  all  over  now,"  she  said,  looking  at 
him  wistfully,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"And  you  are  glad  ?"  He  grudged  her  mois- 
tened eves  and  the  sob  that  broke,  in  spite  of 
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her,  into  her  voice,  and  the  tone  with  which  she 
said  "poor  Rob!" 

Margaret  did  not  make  any  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  she  looked  at  him  once  more  wistfully. 

"Were  you  angry,"  she  said,  "  that  you  would 
not  speak  ?  I  should  not  have  troubled  you, 
Randal,  but  my  heart  was  broken.  I  was  near- 
ly out  of  my  wits  with  terror.  I  did  not  know 
how  to  stand  out  and  keep  my  own  part.  Were 
you  angry,  Randal,  that  you  would  not  speak  ?" 

"Margaret,"  he  said,  "why  should  you  ask 
me  such  questions  ?  I  am  never  angry  with 
you ;  or,  if  I  am  angry,  it  is  for  love  ;  because 
I  would  do  anything  you  ask  me,  even  against 
myself. " 

Margaret  smiled.  Her  eyes  filled  with  some- 
thing that  was  half  light  and  half  tears.  "And 
me  too  ! "  she  said. 

Thus,  without  any  grammar,  and  without  any 
explanation,  a  great  deal  was  said.  Randal  went 
to  his  train,  and  Margaret,  smiling  to  herself, 
went  home  across  the  bridge.  Both  Jean  and 
Grace  heard  her  singing  softly  as  she  went  up 
the  oak  staircase,  and  could  not  believe  their 
ears.  Grace  cried  more  bitterly  still  to  think 
that  her  darling  Margaret  should  show  so  little 
feeling,  and  Jean  was  dumfounded  that  she 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  herself — a  girl  just 
escaped  from  such  a  danger,  and  so  nearly  mixed 
up  in  a  horrible  story !  Sir  Ludovic,  who  had 
girls  of  his  own,  only  laughed  and  shook  his 
head.  "She  will  have  seen  the  right  one,"  he 
said,  with  a  gleam  of  amusement  to  himself. 
Perhaps  he  was  all  the  more  indulgent  that  Au- 
brey, who  was  clearly  Jean's  candidate,  and  far 
too  much  a  man  of  society  for  plain  Sir  Ludo- 
vic, arrived  with  the  cream  of  current  scandal, 
and  a  most  piquant  story  about  Lady  Grandton 


and  a  certain  Duke — "  the  same  man,  you  know 
— all  come  on  again,  as  everybody  prophesied," 
that  very  night. 

Rob  Glen  set  off  within  forty-eight  hours  for 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  with  Jeanie  as  his 
wife.  He  had  not  much  more  money  than  would 
buy  the  license  that  made  this  possible,  and  pay 
his  passage,  and  would  have  faced  the  voyage 
and  the  New  World  without  either  outfit  or 
preparation  but  for  a  timely  present  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  that  reached  him  the  night  before 
he  sailed.  But  he  never  spoke  of  this  even  to 
his  wife,  though  his  mother  was  aware  of  it, 
who — though  she  would  not  see  Jeanie  —  saw 
him,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  stormy  fare- 
well. 

"  Sir  Ludovic,  honest  man,  might  well  say  it 
was  a  heart-break  to  see  your  bairn  throw  him- 
sel'  away — little  we  kent,  him  and  me,  how  sooth 
he  was  speaking,"  Mrs.  Glen  said.  When  it  was 
all  over,  it  gave  her  a  little  consolation  to  quote 
Sir  Ludovic,  what  "he  said  to  me,  and  I  said  to 
him,"  when  sh«  met  him  "in  the  South." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
was  a  great  shock  to  Margaret  to  hear  what  had 
happened,  and  how  soon  and  how  completely  the 
baffled  suitor  had  consoled  himself.  "All  the 
time  it  was  Jeanie's  Rob,"  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a  scorching  blush  ;  and  for  the  moment  felt 
as  deeply  shamed  and  humbled  as  Rob  himself 
had  been  by  her  indifference.  And  when  Jean 
heard  of  these  two  or  three  words  with  Randal, 
which,  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Bellingham  said  indig- 
nantly, "settled  nothing — for  after  an  affair  of 
that  kind  what  is  to  hinder  her  having  a  dozen  ?" 
she  was  very  angry,  and  planted  thorns  in  Mar- 
garet's pillow.  But  Jean  will  not  be  supreme 
forever  over  her  little  sister's  life. 


THE  END. 
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which  the  author  has  perhaps  been  assisted  by  his  in- 
terest in  medical  topics.  Official  documents  arid  data 
have  been  consulted,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ablest 
resident  physicians  have  been  received  and  compared. 


And  in  every  instance,  regarding  all  points  of  informa- 
tion, the  writer  has  gathered  his  facts  from  careful 
personal  observation  or  from  the  highest  author- 
ities. 

As  all  of  these  islands  have  been  recently  visited 
by  him,  he  has  thought  fit  to  leave  the  description 
of  them  in  their  original  narrative  form,  as  he  saw 
all  the  important  places  mentioned,  while  the  book 
may  thus  perhaps  be  rendered  more  attractive  to  the 
general  reader  by  the  introduction  of  incidents  of 
travel  and  adventure. 

The  Appendix,  although  placed  at  the  end,  really 
contains  the  pith  of  the  book.  It  is  intended  to  con- 
vey copious  information  regarding  the  attractions  of 
each  island  for  both  invalids  and  sportsmen,  sanitary 
statistics,  the  means  for  reaching  these  resorts,  and 
the  hotels  and  expenses  of  living. — Extract  from 
Preface. 


Villages  and  Village  Life, 

With  Hints  for  their  Improvement. 
Cloth.     (In  Press.) 

The  China  Hunters  Club, 

By  the  Youngest  Member.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  Cloth, 


By  NATHANIEL  HILLTER  EGGLESTON.     Post  Svo, 


75. 


A  book  wholly  unexampled  in  the  literature  of  old 
pottery  and  porcelain.  It  is,  in  this  literature,  what 
Izaak  Walton's  book  is  in  the  literature  of  angling.  A 
Clnb  of  China  Hunters  in  a  New  England  village 
search  old  houses  for  old  china,  gather  and  discuss 
it,  and  gather  as  well  many  old  family  stories  con- 
nected with  the  treasures,  full  of  interest,  amusement, 
and  pathos.  Many  pieces  are  Illustrated,  and  a  brief 
introductory  chapter  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Prime  vouches  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  specimens,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary value  of  the  book  as  showing  the  history  of  pot- 


tery among  the  American  forefathers.  One  chapter 
describes  over  a  hundred  specimens  with  decorations 
relating  to  American  history.  While  the  author  has 
under  a  thin  veil  of  fiction  concealed  names  and 
places,  the  book  nevertheless  abounds  in  information 
not  elsewhere  attainable ;  and  its  charming  style,  the 
exquisite  portrait  painting  of  New  England  charac- 
ters, the  adventures  of  the  China  Hunters  in  their 
searches,  and  the  information  brought  out  in  their 
meetings,  make  it  a  delightful  book  for  all  classes  of 
readers. 


Harper  6°  Brothers'  List  of  New  Books. 


Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1877, 

Prepared  by  Prof.  SPENCER  F.  BAIRD,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  the 
Assistance  of  some  of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  Science  in  the  United  States.     Large  1  2mo, 
Cloth,  $2  00.     (Uniform  with  the  volumes  for  187J,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1875,  and  1876.) 
The  information  presented  by  the  different  contrib- 

utors  is  ample  in  detail,  exact  in  statement,  clear  in 

illustration,  and  for  the  most  part  free  from  unintelli- 

gible  technicalities,  and  with  the  popular  character 

suited  to  the  design  of  the  work.—  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  book  gives  a  practical  and  concise  history  of  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  work  of  the  scientists  in 
all  their  varied  duties  during  the  past  year.  The  most 
eminent  men  treat  of  the  various  department?,  with 
which  they  are  familiar.—  Boston  Post. 


A  Legacy,    Written  and  Edited  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax," 

A  Legacy  :  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  John  Martin,  Written  and  Edited  by  the  Author 
of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


A  history  so  touching,  so  marvellous,  and  so  sim- 
ple. Few  more  pathetic  or  more  instructive  vol- 
umes have  fallen  in  our  way  —  Morning  Post,  Lon- 


don. 
A  remarkable  book. 


It  records   the   life,  work, 


aspirations,  and  death  of  a  schoolmaster  and  poet,  of 
lowly  birth  but  high-strung  and  ambitious  soul.    His 


writings  brim  with  vivid  thought,  keen  analysis  of 
feeling,  touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant 
criticism  of  men  and  books,  expressed  in  scholarly 
language. — Guardian,  London. 

Mrs.  Craik  has  related  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  sto- 
ry—a story  of  faith  and  courage  and  untiring  energy.. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London. 


English  Men  of  Letters,    Edited  by  John  Morley, 


These  short  books  are  addressed  to  the  general 
public,  with  a  view  both  to  stirring  and  satisfying  an 
interest  in  literature  and  its  great  topics  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  to  run  as  they  read.  An 
immense  class  is  growing  up  whose  education  has 
made  them  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  masters  of 


our  literature,  and  capable  of  intelligent  curiosity  aa 
to  their  performances.  The  series  is  intended  to 
give  the  means  of  nourishing  this  curiosity  to  an 
extent  that  shall  be  copious  enough  to  be  profitable 
for  knowledge  and  life,  and  yet  be  brief  enough  to. 
serve  those  whose  leisure  is  scanty. 


JOHNSON.     By  LESLIE  STEPHEN.     12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 
GIBBON.     By  J.  C.  MORISON.     12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

Mine  is  Thine, 

A  Novel.     By  L.  W.  M.  LOCKHART,  Author  of  "Fair  to  See."    8vo,  Paper,  40  cents. 

Its  qualities  are  a  good  literary  style,  great  brisk- 1  arranged  as  to  hold  the  reader's  closest  attention  to 
ness  of  narration,  and  strongly  dramatic  incidents  so  )  the  very  end. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


The  School  and  the  Family, 


The  Ethics  of  School  Relations.     By  JOHN  KENNEDY,  Instructor  in  Teachers'  Institutes. 
16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Every  teacher  should  have  the  book,  for  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  sound  advice.  The  author's  tabular 
analysis  of  the  relations  of  district,  parents,  children, 
and  teacher  is  the  clearest  statement  we  have  seen  on 
the  subject,  and  crowds  all  the  philosophy  of  school- 
teaching  into  a  nutshell. — Troy  Press. 

An  able  and  timely  little  volume,  evidently  the  re- 
sult of  thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  one  prac- 
tjcally  conversant  with  the  subject.  —  Lutheran  Ob- 
server, Philadelphia. 


This  is  a  very  sensible  and  important  little  manual. 
It  considers  nearly  every  phase  of  the  question  of 
school  discipline.  It  has  also  valuable  chapters  upon' 
school  ethics— one  of  the  most  delicate  and  most  vital 
of  subjects.  The  volume  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  teachers,  and  will  be  profitably  read  by  parents, 
and  all  friends  of  public  education  and  guardians  of 
the  young.— .Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

Should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  subject  of 
education. — Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati. 


The  Student's  French  Grammar, 


A  Practical  and  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By  CHARLES  HERON 
WALL,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Brighton  College  ;  Author  of  an  English  Translation  of 
Moliere ;  Member  of  the  Philological  Society.  With  an  Introduction  by  E\  LITTRE, 
Member  of  the  French  Academy.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  40. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  more  clearly  to  the  and  correctness  which  I  found  there."  Mr.  Wall  in 
value  of  Mr.  Wall's  work,  which  is  intended  for  the  the  first  part  of  his  book  deals  with  the  growth  of  the 
use  of  colleges  and  schools,  than  by  quoting  what  French  language,  and  on  this  M.  Littre"  remarks  that 
M.  Littre"  says  of  it  in  an  introductory  letter :  "  I  his  respect  for  the  historical  development  of  the  Ian- 
have  carefully  tested  the  principal  parts  of  your  work,  guage  has  made  his  footing  sure.— Saturday  Review, 
and  have  been  completely  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  London. 


Hat  per  6*  Brothers'  List  of  New  Books. 


Holly's  Modern  Dwellings, 


Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country,  adapted  to  American  Wants  and  Climate. 
Series  of  One  Hundred  Original  Designs,  comprising  Cottages,  Villas,  and  Mansions. 
a  Treatise  on  Furniture  and  Decoration.  »»-  ™  " 

No  feature  of  a  house,  whether  important  or  insig- 
nificant, fails  to  receive  its  due  share  of  attention.  *  *  * 
The  practical,  sensible  directions  of  Mr.  Holly's  book 
are  numberless,  and  give  it  a  character  unlike  many 
works,  whose  suggestions  argue  an  inordinately  ple- 
thoric purse  and  limitless  cultivation  in  art.  He  is  a 
business  man,  and  deals  in  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates.  His  volume  contains  many  original  de- 
signs of  cottages,  mansions,  and  villas,  accompanied 
by  complete  descriptions  in  which  the  material,  dimen- 
sions, and  cost  of  building  are  distinctly  stated  in  flg- 


In  a 
With 

By  II.  HUDSON  HOLLY.      8vo,  Cloth,  $-4  00. 

ures.  *  *  *  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  volume  will 
prove,  as  its  author  suggests  in  his  preface,  "a  prac- 
tical and  reliable  guide  for  those  persons  who  wish  to 
build,  furnish,  aud  beautify  their  houses  without  au 
extravagant  outlay  of  money." — Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  Holly's  designs  are  not  only  tasteful,  but  his 
plans  are  arranged  with  an  eye  to  comfort,  plenty  of 
closet  room,  and  a  convenient  arrangement  of  rooms. 
*  *  *  The  hints  are  generally  good  in  household  art, 
and  any  one  about  to  build  will  find  it  worth  his  while 
to  consult  Mr.  Holly's  book.— A7.  Y.  Herald. 


History  of  the  English  People,    By  John  Richard  Green,  M,A,, 

Author  of  "A  Short  History  of  the  English  Feople,"  "Stray  Studies  from  England  and 
Italy."  In  Five  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50  per  volume.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ready; 
Vol.  III.  in  preparation. 


A  Modern  Minister, 

\The  Cheveley  Novels.]     A  Modern  Minister.     A  Novel. 
8vo,  Paper.     Vol.  I.,  35  cents;  Vol.  II.,  40  cents. 

A  strong,  well  constructed,  and  skilfully  elaborated 
novel. — ^V.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Very   fresh  and   readable.—  Methodist  Protestant, 
Baltimore. 
,     Able  and  interesting.— Rochester  Express. 


Illustrated.    In  Two  Volumes. 


A  strange  and  curious  story.— Cincinnati  Times. 

It  is  a  story  which  has  been  much  admired,  and  has 
many  attractions  for  the  reader.— New  Bedford  Mer- 
cury. 

A  powerful  and  curious  novel.  — Worcester  Spy. 


Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon, 


A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Compiled  by  HENRY  GEORGE  LIDDELL,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester,  late  Master  of  Balliol  College.  Sixth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented.  4to,  Sheep,  $11  00.  Abridged  Edition,  Small  4to,  Half 
Leather,  $2  35. 


•  "Deans  Liddell  and  Scott,  of  Oxford  University, 
founded  their  first  Greek-English  Lexicon  upon  Pas- 
sow's  work,  and  this  was  again  revised  and  greatly 
improved  by  Professor  Drisler,  of  New  York,  in  its 
republicatiou  in  America.  But  the  Oxford  deans  have 
spent  thirty  years  since  that  time  in  the  further  im- 
provement of  their  successive  editions ;  and  the  sixth, 
which  is  now  before  u?,  is  again  a  marked  advance 
upon  every  predecessor. 

"The  sixth  edition  differs  from  former  editions 
maiuly  in  the  greater  fulness  with  which  the  forms 


of  verbs  are  treated,  in  the  addition  of  a  large  number 
of  meanings  and  uses,  especially  from  the  later  Attic 
prose,  and  in  the  enlargement  and  correction  of  the 
etymological  notices.  Many  of  the  most  important 
particles  are  also  discussed  more  satisfactorily  than 
before.  The  printer's  duty  has  been  done  in  a  way 
to  charm  the  scholar's  eye,  the  pnge  being  the  most 
beautiful  we  have  ever  seen  in  such  a  work.  The  book 
is  of  course  a  necessity  to  all  who  wish,  in  the  study  of 
the  most  perfect  of  languages,  or  in  reading  the  most 
magnificent  of  literatures,  to  have  the  best  guidance." 


An  Open  Verdict, 


A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  BRADDON,  Author  of  "Taken  at  the  Flood,"  " Dead  Men's  Shoes," 
"  Weavers  and  Weft,"  "Joshua  Haggard's  Daughter,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  35  cents. 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,    Edited  by  W,  J,  Rolfe, 

Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  As  You  Like  It.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE,  A.M., 
formerly  Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  With  Engravings.  IGmo, 
Cloth,  70  cents. 

Uniform  with  Rolfe's  English  Classics:  The  Merchant  of  Venice.— Julius  Csesar.—  The 
Tempest.  —  Henry  VIII.  —  Richard  II.  —  Macbeth.  —  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream.— 
Henry  V.— Goldsmith's  Select  Poems.— Gray's  Select  Poems.  IGmo,  Cloth,  Illustrated, 
70  cents  per  volume. 

upon  it.  In  the  appendix  will  be  found  interesting 
extracts  from  Lodge's  novel,  upon  which  the  play 
was  founded,  and  sixty- seven  pages  of  notes.  In 


"As  Yon  Like  It,"  edited  by  Mr.  William  J.  Eolfe, 
appears  in  the  same  form  that  characterized  the 
eight  earlier  volumes  of  the  series.  The  same  high 
praise  that  we  have  bestowed  upon  its  predecessors 
may  be  conscientiously  applied  to  this.  The  comedy 
is  prefaced  by  nn  introduction  discussing  its  history, 
and  giving  copious  selections  from  critical  comments 


point  of  utility  and  interest,  this  edition  of  Shake- 
speare may  be  ranked  with  any  of  the  more  osten- 
tations and  expensive  forms  in  which  it  has  been 
issued.— Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 


Harper  6°  Brothers'  List  of  New  Books. 


The  Ceramic  Art, 


A  Compendium  of  the  History  and  Manufacture  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain. 
YOUNG.     With  404  Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth.     (Just  Ready.) 


By  JENNIE  J. 


This  work  has  been  arraDged  upon  so  comprehen- 
sive a  plan  that  it  must  meet  the  requirements  of  ev- 
ery one  interested  in  ceramic  art  or  any  of  its  branch- 
es. An  unusually  full  and  carefully  compiled  index 
makes  it  invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference.  Potters, 
artists,  and  all  who,  either  by  profession,  taste,  or  a 
thirst  for  information  of  a?practical  kind,  are  attract- 
ed by  the  technology  and  methods  of  the  ceramic  art, 
will  be  amply  gratified  by  the  section  devoted.to  ma- 
terials—the analysis  and  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
ingredients,  glazes,  and  colors  of  all  the  principal 
wares  of  the  world  being  given  at  length  —  and  to 
the  many  processes  by  which  vases  and  table  wares 
become  in  form  and  decoration  entitled  to  be  ranked 
with  works  of  art.  The  general  principles  of  the  art, 
as  they  can  be  gathered  from  a  comparative  review 
of  distinctive  national  styles,  are  fully  explained. 
Their  application  to  a  critical  estimate  of  the  works 
of  the  potter  is  also  pointed  out. 

The  historical  part  of  the  book  covers  more  ground 
than  any  previous  work.  While  the  earliest  relics  of 
the  potters  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  the  famous  old 
wares  of  China  and  Japan,  the  mediaeval  wonders 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  are  described  at  length, 
due  space  is  also  given  to  the  modern  European  fac- 
tories, manufacturers,  and  artists  —  Deck,  Haviland, 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted, 

A  Novel.     By  JAMES  PAYN,  Author  of  "Won  — Not  Wooed,"  "What  He  Cost  Her," 
"Murphy's  Master,"  "By  Proxy,"  "Cecil's  Tryst,"  "A  Beggar  on  Horseback,"  "Best  of 
Husbands,"  "At  Her  Mercy,"  &c.     8vo,  Paper,  35  cents. 
The  most  powerfnl  and  deeply  interesting  romance  ever  written  by  its  brilliant  author.— Baltimore  Gazette. 

The  History  of  a  Crime:  the  Testimony  of  an  Eye -Witness, 

By  VICTOR  HUGO,  Author  of  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  "Ninety-Three,"  &c.     Illustrated. 
Complete  in  2  Parts,  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents  each.     Complete  in  One  Volume,  10  cents. 


Minton,  Solon,  Doulton,  Copelaud,  Belleek,  Copenha- 
gen, Bourg-la-reiue,  and  many  others  whose  works 
have  not  hitherto  secured  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
ceramics.  Many  new  points  have  been  made  in  writ- 
ing of  China,  and  the  chapter  devoted  to  Japan  throws 
over  that  country  a  flood  of  light  which  will  be  wel- 
come to  all  who  have  felt  the  fascination  of  Oriental 
art.  The  narrative  throughout  is  enlivened  by  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  eminent  potters  and  incidents 
in  their  lives,  and  by  many  historical  episodes  in  the 
careers  of  famous  men  and  women  who  exercised  an 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  art. 

The  section  devoted  to  America  contains  full  de- 
tails of  the  potteries  of  the  Peruvians,  Brazilians, 
Central  Americans,  Mound-builders,  Pueblos,  and  In- 
dians, and  also  of  the  modern  potters  and  artists  of 
the  United  States,  down  to  the  present  year.  In  the 
language  of  the  preface,  the  author  has  "endeavored 
to  convey  some  idea  of  America's  wealth  in  material, 
and  of  the  present  condition  and  tendencies  of  the 
industry,  and  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  its  claim  to  recognition  in  the  world 
of  art."  The  work  is  illustrated  with  upwards  of 
four  hundred  and  sixty  engravings  of  specimens, 
chosen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  public  and  pri- 
vate collections  of  America. 


Draper's  Scientific  Memoirs, 


Scientific  Memoirs,  being  Experimental  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Radiant  Energy. 
By  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  the 
"University  of  New  York,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,"  "History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  "History  of  the  American  Civil  War,"  &c.  With 
a  Portrait.  8vo.  (In  Press.) 


"This  book  occupies  an  interesting  position  in 
American  science.  It  contains  a  narrative  of  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  experiments  made  in  the  University 
of  New  York  by  its  author  on  various  chemical  and 
physical  topics,  between  1830  and  1S70,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  light,  radiant  heat,  and  electricity.  The 
memoirs  of  which  it  is  composed  have  been  published 
in  most  modern  languages ;  they  form  a  portion  of 
the  current  scientific  literature.  Their  value  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Science  in  the  award  of  the  Rumford  Medal  to 
their  author — the  highest  testimonial  of  approbation 
that  American  Science  has  to  bestow  on  those  who  in 
our  country  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  knowledge. 

"  The  reader  will  find  here  the  early  contributions  of 
American  science  to  spectrum  analysis  and  photogra- 
phy ;  the  discovery  of  invisible  fixed  lines  in  the  sun- 
light, which  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  visi- 
ble ones  previously  known  ;  the  application  both  of 
the  spectroscope  and  photograph  to  astronomical  in- 
vestigations, as  to  the  condition  of  the  sun's  surface 
and  pictures  of  the  moon  ;  the  description  of  instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  intensity  and  chemical  action 


of  light ;  the  examination  of  the  phosphorescence  of 
such  bodies  as  the  diamond,  and  the  effect  of  heat 
upon  them ;  the  mode  in  which  the  yellow  rays  of 
light  maintain  unimpaired  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  placing  oxygen  in  it ;  the  photographic 
employment  of  the  diffractive  spectrum  ;  the  existence 
of  invisible  phantom  images  on  surfaces,  and  the 
methods  of  bringing  them  into  view  ;  the  process  of 
taking  portraits  from  the  life  by  photography,  which 
was  invented  by  the  author,  he  having  taken  the  first 
ever  made ;  the  electromotive  power  of  heat ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  and  chemical  force  in  the  spectrum  ; 
the  chemical  effects  of  burning  glasses,  and  many  oth- 
er physical  and  physiological  topics. 

"  No  American  public  or  private  library  ought  to  be 
without  this  book.  In  the  national  contests  every 
day  becoming  sharper  for  the  credit  of  priority  in  sci- 
entific discoveries,  the  claims  of  America  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  will  depend  on  these  memoirs. 
They  therefore  possess  no  common  recommendation 
to  the  patronage  of  our  people.  Written  in  clear  and 
simple  language,  divested  of  everything  like  scientific 
repnlsiveness,  they  can  be  readily  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  every  one." 


Harper  S*  Brothers'  List  of  New  Books, 


The  Voyage  of  the  "  Challenger," 


The  Atlantic:  an  Account  of  the  General  Results  of  the  Voyage  during  the  year  1873  and 
the  early  part  of  the  year  187G.  By  Sir  C.  WYVILLE  THOMSON,  F.R.S.  With  a  Portrait 
of  the  Author  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  many  Colored  Maps,  Temperature  Charts,  and  Illustra- 
tions engraved,  by  J.  D.  Cooper,  from  Drawings  by  J.  J.  Wyld.  Published  by  Authority  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $12  00. 


Few  recent  books  of  travel  will  be  found  to  possess 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  for  the  intelligent  reader, 
regarded  either  as  a  storehouse  of  rare  and  important 
information,  or  a  specimen  of  vigorous  and  attractive 
composition.  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  is  a  master  of  the 
pen  as  well  as  of  scientific  instruments.  He  possesses 
the  instinctive  judgment  and  cultivated  taste  which 
lead  him  to  select  the  appropriate  words  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  ideas.*  *  *  His  absolute  simplicity  of 
expression  indicates  a  natural,  unaffected  character, 
and  calls  forth  equal  esteem  for  the  man  aud  admira- 
tion of  the  writer.  The  illustrations  of  the  work  are 
of  great  value,  presenting  the  facts  related  in  the  let- 
ter-press in  a  visible  form,  and  are  no  less  attractive 
as  specimens  of  art  than  informing  as  elucidations  of 
science. — A*".  Y.  Tribune. 

Sir  Wyville  Thomson's  style  is  particularly  attrac- 
tive ;  he  is  easy  and  graceful,  but  vigorous  aud  ex- 
ceedingly happy  in  the  choice  of  language,  and 
throughout  the  work  there  are  touches  which  show 
that  science  has  not  banished  sentiment  from  his 
bosom. — London  Times. 


The  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  the  singu- 
lar caution  and  candor  of  statement,  the  elegant  ty- 
pography and  admirable  engravings,  the  vast  array 
of  facts  presented  with  copious  detail  and  excellent 
classification,  carrying  with  them  evident  demonstra- 
tion of  many  truths  of  higher  scientific  value,  and 
furnishing  abundant  material  for  systematic  induction 
aud  further  establishment  of  important  principles, 
give  the  work  a  claim  to  an  honored  position  among 
the  volumes  that  compose  the  literature  of  science, 
as  well  as  a  title  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  new  truths  regarding  the  mysteries  of 
creation. — N.  Y.  Times. 

The  general  reader  who  is  not  concerned  with 
scientific  details  will  find  abundant  interest  in  the  de- 
scription of  various  places  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition,  especially  that  of  Bermudas,  with  its  coral 
reefs  and  "^Eolian"  or  wind-formed  rocks,of  the  Falk- 
land Islands.and  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.the  most  remote 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  of  all  human  residences. 
*  *  *  The  style  is  clear  and  uupretending.and  sometimes 
rises  into  picturesque  description.— Spectator,  London. 


Macaulay's  History  of  England, 


New  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  from  New  Electrotype  Plates,  printed 
from  the  Last  English  Edition,  with  all  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Corrections  very  carefully 
Examined  and  Revised.  Harper's  Elegant  Library  Edition,  Small  8vo,  Bevelled  Boards, 
Gilt  Top,  Superfine  Paper,  and  English  Cloth  Binding.  Five  Volumes.  (In  Press.) 

This  will  be  the  best  edition  of  Macaulay.  In  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  REALLY 
ELEGANT  edition  of  this  standard  work  great  expense  has  been  incurred  in  making  NEW- 
ELECTROTYPE  PLATES  from  new  type,  and  this  may  confidently  be  recommended  as  the  most 
accurate  and  attractive  edition  for  libraries. 

&T  HAKPER  &  BROTHERS  will  also  publish  elegant  editions  of  Hume's  England  and 
Gibbons  Rome,  from  new  plates,  uniform  with  Macaulay's  England. 


Hill's  Rhetoric, 


The  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  and  their  Application.  By  ADAMS  S.  HILL,  Boylston  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College.  With  an  Appendix  comprising  General 
Rules  for  Punctuation.  12mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  17. 


We  commend  the  book  to  all  educators  of  youth, 
and  we  particularly  advise  those  who  are  seeking  to 
educate  themselves  in  English  composition  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  its  pages.— Christian  at  Work,  N.  Y. 

It  is  succinct,  clear,  and  pithy,  and  covers  the  sub- 
ject adequately.  *  *  *  Evidently  the  result  of  practical 
experience  in  the  class-room. — A'.  Y.  World. 


The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  excellent,  its  style 
is  clear,  and  it  is  in  all  respects  a  desirable  and  a  use- 
ful manual  for  students.—  Saturday  Evening  Gazette, 
Boston. 

Professor  Hill's  style  is  plain  and  direct,  and  his 
book  deserves  an  immediate  and  permanent  place  in 
the  schools  of  the  country.—  Boston  Transcript. 


De  Mille's  Rhetoric, 

The  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 


By  JAMES  DE  MILLE,  M.A.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  40. 


Its  principles  are  sound,  its  arrangement  logical- 
ly systematic,  its  style  unusually  attractive.  One 
marked  and  very  praiseworthy  feature  is  the  copi- 
ous and  felicitous  way  in  which  the  author  illustrates 
the  rules  laid  down.  No  rhetorical  principle  is 
formulated,  but  the  practical  working  of  it  is  clearly 
shown  by  an  appropriate  quotation.  Thus  each  law 
of  composition  is  brought  home  with  the  greatest 
possible  force  to  the  reader's  mind.  —  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


A  comprehensive  book.  *  *  *  Its  distinctive  merits 
are  comprehensiveness,  thoroughness,  and  concise- 
ness, with  aptness,  fulness,  and  clearness  of  illustra- 
tion.— Boston  Advertiser. 

It  is  the  production  of  a  scholar  of  excellent  tastes 
and  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  habits  of  accurate 
thinking.— Home  Journal,  N.  Y. 

It  is  an  eminently  well-written  book,  and  offers  iu 
itself  a  good  example  of  the  art  of  which  it  is  the  ex- 
ponent— Boston  Transcript. 
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Franklin  Square  Library, 

The  "Franklin  Square  Library"  puts  within  the 
reach  of  the  public,  at  the  very  lowest  rates,  some  of 
the  most  valuable  literary  productions  of  the  day.  *  *  * 
These  works  are  clearly  printed,  with  large  type  and 
excellent  paper;  and  yet  the  price  of  most  of  them  is 
only  ten  cents  each.  For  summer  reading  nothing 
could  be  more  convenient  or  economical  than  the  num- 
bers of  the  "Franklin  Square  Library."— A*.  Y.  Sun. 

All  success  to  the  "  Franklin  Square  Library,"  which 
gives  to  a  man  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents  what  he  has 
heretofore  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  for. — N.  Y.  Lterald. 


This  series  is  decidedly  the  most  praiseworthy  at- 
tempt to  popularize  the  best  class  of  literature  that 
has  ever  been  made  ill  this  country.— Saturday  Even- 
ing Gazette,  Boston. 

Never  was  so  much  choice  reading-matter  published 
in  such  excellent  style  at  so  low  a  price. — Troy  Press. 

Convenient,  neatly  printed,  and  exceedingly  cheap. 
— S.  S.  Times,  Philadelphia. 

The  "Franklin  Square  Library"  may  be  best  and 
briefly  characterized  as  the  cheapest  publication  iu 
the  world. — Philadelphia  Press. 


1.  IS  HE  POPENJOY  ?    A  Novel.     By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.     15  cents. 

Anthony  Trollope  has  never  written  a  more  satisfactory  novel.—  N.  Y.  Herald. 

Very  entertaining,  and  in  Mr.  Trollope's  best  vein. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

The  most  readable  story  that  Mr.  Trollope  recently  has  given  to  the  public.  *  *  *  The  story  is 
cleverly  constructed  and  thoroughly  well  written.—  Hartford  Courant. 

Anthony  Trollepe's  latest  novel,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  marvellously  gifted  writer's  productions,  will 
command  the  admiring  notice  of  thousands  of  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. — Baltimore  Gazette. 

Is  the  favorite  of  the  moment.  *  *  *  The  story  will  be  followed  with  interest ;  the  characters  are  well 
drawn,  consistently  developed,  and  thoroughly  natural.— The  Week,  London. 


2.  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  CRIME.    By  VICTOR  HUGO.     10  cents. 

No  novel  can  compare  with  it  in  interest. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

A  terribly  fascinating  narrative,  picture,  drama,  that  is  here  given,  re-enacting  before  our  own  eyes 
the  scenes  of  a  stormy  epoch.— Advance,  Chicago. 

8.  THE  RUSSIANS  OF  TO-DAY.    10  cents. 

The  brilliant  work  on  The  Russians  of  To-Day  is  one  of  the  most  animated  and  interesting  pictures 
of  the  Russian  empire  and  people  that  the  peculiar  relations  of  that  power  to  Europe  have  called  out — 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 

A  book  that  every  one  should  read  who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  the  great  question  of  the 
hour.— JV.  Y.  Herald. 

There  is  much  brilliant  writing  in  this  book.— Examiner,  London. 


4.  PAUL  KNOX,  PITMAN.     A  Novel.     By  JOHN  BERWICK  HARWOOD.    10  cents. 

"A  pathetic  story  of  mining  life,  full  of  incident,  and  strong  in  character  painting." 

5.  MY  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.    A  Novel.    By  the  Author  of  "The  Sim-Maid." 

10  cents. 
A  pleasant  book.  *  *  *  It  tells  its  story  well  and  spiritedly.—  Academy,  London. 

6.  HENRIETTE.    A  Novel.     Translated  from  the  French  of  ERNEST  DATJDET  by  LAURA  E. 

KENDALL.     10  cents. 

"  A  work  of  decided  power  and  considerable  interest.    The  translation  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  knowledge  and  care." 


7.  CHRISTINE  BROWNLEE'S  ORDEAL.     A  Novel.     By  MART  PATRICK,  Author  of 
"  Marjorie  Bruce's  Lovers."     15  cents. 

"This  is  a  bright  and  pleasantly  written  love  story,  readable  and  entertaining,  with  an  interest  that 
is  well  sustained  to  the  end." 


8.  A  BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN.     A  Novel.     By  LEON  BROOK.     10  cents. 

"  A  well  written  and  interesting  story,  describing  scenes  of  great  attractiveness  to  the  lovers  of 
exciting  fiction." 

By  Proxy, 

A  Novel.    By  JAMES  PAYN,  Author  of  "Won— Not  Wooed,"  "The  Best  of  Hushands," 
"At  Her  Mercy,"  "Murphy's  Muster,"  &c.     8vo,  Paper,  35  cents. 


The  Wreck  of  the  "Grosvenor:" 


An  Account  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Crew  and  the  Loss  of  the  Ship  when  Trying  to  Make 
the  Bermudas.     8vo,  Paper,  30  cents. 


We  have  seldom  met  with  a  novel  calculated  to  in- 
spire the  reader  with  a  more  lively  curiosity  as  to  its 
authorship  than  the  "Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor."  From 
the  first  line  to  the  last  it  is  marked  by  power  of  so 


rare  an  order,  managed  with  such  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  skill,  as  to  convince  one  that  it  must  be  the 
work  of  some  writer  of  fiction  of  acknowledged  stand- 
ing— The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


HARPER'S  LIBRARY  OF  SELECT  NOVELS. 


Messrs.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  revised 
and  enlarged  list  of  their  "Library  of  Select  Novels,"  and  to  the  reduced  priced 

The  list  has  been  increased  in  number  and  interest  by  the  addition  of  many  works 
of  fiction  by  leading  novelists  of  the  day,  whose  productions  have  hitherto  appeared  in 
more  expensive  form  [see  numbers  493  to  595  of  accompanying  list].  The  series  has 
been  long  before  the  public,  and  its  interest  and  sterling  value  have  been  generally 
recognized.  "Well-informed  readers  of  fiction  have  considered  the  appearance  of  a 
novel  in  this  series  to  be  always  a  guarantee  of  merit. 


I'EICE 

1.  Pelham.     By  Bulwer $  40 

2.  The  Disowned.     By  Bulwer 50 

3.  Devereux.    By  Bulwer 40 

4.  Paul  Clifford.     By  Bulwer 40 

5.  Eugene  Aram.     By  Bulwer 35 

6.  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.     By  Bulwer 25 

7.  The  Czarina.     By  Mrs.  Hoflaud 40 

8.  Rienzi.     By  Bulwer 40 

9.  Self- Devotion.     By  Miss  Campbell 30 

10.  The  Nabob  at  Home 35 

11.  Ernest  Maltravers.     By  Bulwer 35 

12.  Alice;  or,  The  Mysterits.     By  Bulwer 35 

13.  The  Last  of  the  Barons.     By  Bulwer 50 

14.  Forest  Days.     ByJames 40 

15.  Adam  Brown,  the  Merchant.     By  H.  Smith  ...  35 

16.  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.     By  Bulwer 20 

17.  The  Home.     By  Miss  Bremer 35 

18.  The  Lost  Ship.     By  Captain  Ncale 40 

19.  The  False  Heir.    By  James 40 

20.  The  Neighbors.    By  Miss  Bremer 25 

21.  Nina.    By  Miss  Bremer 35 

22.  The  President's  Daughters.    By  Miss  Bremer. .  20 

23.  The  Banker's  Wife.     By  Mrs.  Gore 35 

24.  The  Birthright.     By  Mrs.  Gore 20 

25.  NewSketchesof  E  very-day  Life.  ByMissBremer  35 
2fl.  Arabella  Stuart.     By  James 35 

27.  The  Grumbler.     By  Miss  Pickering 35 

28.  The  Unloved  One.     By  Mrs.  llofland 4 1 

29.  Jack  of  the  Mill.     By  William  Howitt 20 

30.  The  Heretic.    By  Lajetclmikoff 40 

31.  The  Jew.    By  Spindler 50 

32.  Arthur.    By  Sue 40 

33.  Chatsworth.     By  Ward 30 

34.  The  Prairie  Bird.    By  C.  A.  Murray 50 

35.  Amy  Herbert.     By  Miss  Sewell 35 

36.  Rose  d'Mbret.     ByJames 40 

37.  The  Triumphs  of  Time.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

38.  The  H Family.     ByMissBremer 40 

39.  The  Grandfather.     By  Miss  Pickering 30 

40.  Arrah  Neil.     By  James 35 

41.  ThcJilt 35 

42.  Tales  from  the  German 25 

43.  Arthur  Arundel.     By  H.  Smith 40 

44.  Agincourt.    ByJames ?...> 40 

45.  Tha  Regent's  Daughter 35 

4(5.  The  Maid  of  Honor. 25 

47.  Sana.     By  DC  Beauvoir 25 

48.  Look  to  the  End.     By  Mrs.  Ellis 40 

49.  The  Improvi.-'atore.     By  Andersen 30 

60.  The  Gambler's  Wife.     By  Mrs.  Grey 40 

51.  Veronica.     By  Z.schokke 25 

62.  Zoe.     By  Miss  Jewsbury. 35 

53.  Wyoming 30 

54.  De  Rohan.    By  Sue 40 

55.  Self.     By  the  Author  of  "Cecil" 50 

56.  The  Smuggler.     ByJames 50 

57.  The  Breach  of  Promise 35 

53.  Parsonage  of  Mora.     By  Miss  Bremer. 20 

59.  A  Chancj  Medley.     By  T.  C.  Grattan 35 

60.  The  White  Slave 50 

61.  The  Bosom  Friend.     By  Mrs. Grey 35 

62.  Amaurj-.     By  Dumas 25 

63.  The  Author's  Daughter.     By  Mary  Howitt 20 

64.  Only  a  Fiddler!  fyc.     By  Andersen 50 

65.  The  Whiteboy.     By  Mrs.  Hall 40 

66.  The  Foster-Brother.     Edited  by  Leigh  Hunt.. .  40 

67.  Love  and  Mesmerism.     By  H. "Smith 50 

68.  Ascanio.     By  Dumas 50 

69.  Lady  of  Milan.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Thomson. . 

70.  The  Citizen  of  Prague ; 

71.  The  Royal  Favorite.     By  Mrs.  Gore 

72.  The  Queen  of  Denmark.     By  Mrs.  Gore. . . . 

73.  The  Elves,  &e.     By  Tieck 

74,75.  The  Step-Mother.     By  James 

70.  Jessie's  Flirtations 


77.  Chevalier  d'Harmental.    ByDnmas $   35 

78.  Peers  and  Parvenus.    By  Mrs.  Gore 35 

79.  The  Commander  of  Malta.    By  Sue .'  25 

80.  The  Female  Minister 25 

81.  Emilia  Wyndham.     By  Mrs.  Marsh ". "  40 

82.  The  Bush-Hanger.     By  Charles  Kowcroft . .  40 

83.  The  Chronicles  of  Clovernook 20 

84.  Genevieve.     By  Lamartiue 20 

85.  Livonian  Tales 20 

8(i.  Lettice  Arnold.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 20 

87.  Father  Darcy.    By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

88.  Leontine.     By  Mrs.  Mabcrly 40 

89.  Heidelberg.     By  Jamc* 41) 

90.  Lucretia.    By  Bulwer. 40 

91.  Beauchamp.    By  James 40 

92.  94.  Fortescue.     By  Knowle? GO 

93.  Daniel  Denison,  &c.     By  Mrs.  Hofiand 30 

95.  Cinq-Mars.     By  De  Vigny 40 

96.  Woman's  Trials.     By  Mr*.  S.  C.  Hall 50 

97.  The  Castle  of  Ehrenstein.     By  James 35 

98.  Marriage.    By  Miss  S.  Ferrier 40 

99.  Roland  Cashel.     By  Lever.    Illustrated 75 

100.  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin.    By  Lever 60 

101.  Russell.     By  James 40 

102.  A  Simple  Story.    By  Mrs.  Inchbald 30 

103.  Norman's  Bridge.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

104.  Alamance 40 

105.  Margaret  Graham.     By  James 20 

106.  The  Wayside  Cross.     By  E.  H.  Mllman .20 

107.  The  Convict.     By  James 35 

10S.  Midsummer  Fve.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 25 

109.  Jaue  Eyre.     By  Gurrer  Bell 40 

110.  The  Last  of  the  Fairies.     By  James 20 

111.  Sir  Theodore  Broughton.     By  James 40 

112.  Self-Control.     By  Mary  Brunton 50 

113.  114.  Harold.     By  Bulwer 60 

115.  Brothers  and  Sisters.    By  Miss  Bremer 40 

116.  Cowrie.     By  James 35 

117.  A  Whim  and  its  Consequences.    By  James 40 

118.  Three  Sisters  and  Three  Fortunes.     By  G.  II. 

.  Lewes 50 

119.  The  Discipline  of  Life 40 

120.  Thirty  Years  Since.     By  James 5(1 

121.  Mary  Barton.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell 40 

122.  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond.    By  Thackeray  20 

123.  TheForgery.    ByJames 40 

124.  The  Midnight  Sun.     By  Miss  Bremer 20 

125.  120.  The  Caxtons.     By  Bulwer 50 

127.  Mordaunt  Hall.    By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

128.  My  Uncle  the  Curate 40 

129.  The  Woodman.     ByJames 50 

130.  The  Green  Hand.     A  "  Short  Yarn" 50 

131.  Sidonia  the  Sorceress.     By  Meinhold 50 

132.  Shirley.    By  Currer  Bell 50 

133.  The  Ogilvies 35 

134.  Constance  Lyndsay.     By  G.  C.  H 30 

135.  Sir  Edward  Graham.     By  Miss  Sinclair 50 

136.  Hands  not  Hearts.     By  Miss  Wilkinson 30 

137.  The  Wilmingtons.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

138.  Ned  Allen.     By  D.  Hunnay 30 

139.  Night  and  Morning.     By  Bulwer 50 

140.  The  Maid  of  Orleans 50 

141.  Antonina.    By  Wilkie  Collins 40 

142.  Zanoni.     By  Bulwer 35 

143.  Reginald  Hastings.    By  Warburton 35 

144.  Pride  and  Irresolution 35 

145.  The  Old  Oak  Chest.     By  James 40 

146.  Julia  Howard.     By  Mrs.  Martin  Bell 30 

147.  Adelaide  Lindsay.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Marsh £5 

148.  Petticoat  Government.     By  Mrs.  Trollope 40 

149.  The  Luttrells.     By  F.  Williams 35 

150.  Singleton  Fontcnoy,  R.N.    By  Hannay 40 

151.  Olive.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Ogilvies" 

152.  Henry  Smeaton.     By  Jamos 50 

153.  Time,  the  Avenger.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 33 


Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels. 
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HARPER'S    Library    of    Select    Novels — 

Continued. 

554.  The  Commissioner.     By  James $  CO 

155.  The  Wife's  Sister.     B/Mrs.  Hubback 35 

156.  The  Gold  Worshipers 35 

157.  The  Daughter  of  Night.     By  Fullom 35 

158.  Stuart  of  Dunleath.     By  Hon.  Caroline  Norton.  35 

159.  Arthur  Conway.     By  Captain  E.  H.  Milrnan  . .  40 

160.  The  Fate.    By  James 40 

161.  The  Lady  and  the  Priest.     By  Mrs.  Maberly. . .  35 
1C2.  Aims  and  Obstacles.     By  James 50 

163.  The  Tutor's  Ward 30 

164.  Florence  Sackville.     By  Mrs.  Burbuvy 50 

165.  Ravenscliffe.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

166.  Maurice  Tiernay.     By  Lever 50 

167.  The  Head  of  the  Family.     By  Miea  Mulock 50 

168.  Darien.     By  Wai-burton 35 

169.  Falkenburg 50 

170.  The  Daltona.     By  Lever 75 

171.  Ivar;  or,  The  Skjuts-Boy.     By  Miss  Carlen...  35 

172.  Pequinillo.     By  James 40 

173.  Anna  Hammer.     By  Temme 40 

174.  A  Life  of  Vicissitudes.     l!y  James 25 

175.  Henry  Esmond.     By  Thackeray 50 

176, 177.  My  Novel.    By  Bulwer 75 

173.  Katie  Stewart 20 

179.  Castle  Avon.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 40 

180.  Agnes  Sorel.    By  James 40 

1S1.  Agatha's  Husband.    By  the  Author  of  "  Olive"  35 

182.  Villette.     By  Currer  Bell 50 

183.  Lover's  Stratagem.     By  Miss  Carlen 35 

154.  Clouded  Happiness.     By  Countess  D'Orsay 30 

185.  Charles  Auchester.    A  Memorial 50 

186.  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood 40 

137.  Dodd  Family  Abroad.    By  Lever 60 

155.  Sir  Jasper  Carew.    By  Lever 50 

189.  Quiet  Heart 20 

190.  Aubrey.     By  Mrs.  March 50 

191.  Ticonderoga.    By  James 40 

192.  Hard  Times.     By  Dickens 25 

193.  The  Young  Husbaud.     By  Mrs.  Grey S5 

194.  The  Mother's  Recompense.    By  Grace  Agnilar.  50 

195.  Avulion,  &c.     By  Miss  Mulock 60 

196.  North  and  South.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 40 

197.  Country  Neighborhood.     By  Miss  Dupuy 40 

198.  Constance  Herbert.     By  Miss  Jewsbury SO 

199.  The  Heiress  of  Hatighton.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

200.  The  Old  Dominion.     By  James 40 

201.  John  Halifax.    By  the  Author  of  "Olive,"  &c.  50 

202.  Evelyn  Marston.    By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

203.  Fortunes  of  Glencore.     By  Lever 50 

204.  Leonora  d'Orco.    By  James 40 

205.  Nothing  New.    By  Miss  Mulock 30 

206.  The  Rose  of  Ashurst.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 35 

207.  The  Athelings.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 60 

208.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 50 

209.  My  Lady  Ludlow.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 20 

210.  211.  Gerald  Fitzgerald.     By  Lever 40 

212.  A  Life  for  a  Life.     By  JMiss  Mulock 4f. 

213.  Sword  and  Gown.    By  Geo.  Lawrence 2C 

214.  Misrepresentation.     By  Anna  H.  Drury 61 

215.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.     By  George  Eliot 50 

216.  One  of  Them.    By  Lever 50 

217.  A  Day's  Hide.     By  Lever.     Illustrated 40 

218.  Notice  to  Quit.    By  Wills , 40 

219.  A  Strange  Story.     Illustrated 50 

220.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.     By  Trollope 3E 

221.  Abel  Drake's  Wife.    By  John  Saunders 5( 

222.  Olive  Blake's  Good  Work.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  50 

223.  The  Professor's  Lady.     Illustrated 20 

224.  Mistress  and  Maid.    By  Miss  Mulock 30 

225.  Aurora  Floyd.    By  M.  E.  Braddon 4( 

226.  Barrington.     By  Lever 40 

297.  Sylvia's  Lovers.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 40 

228.  A  First  Friendship 2r 

229.  A  Dark  Night's  Work.     By  Mrs.  Gnskell 2J 

230.  Countess  Gisela.     By  E.  Marlitt.     Illustrated. .  3C 

231.  St.  Olave's.    By  Eliza  Tabor 40 

232.  A  Point  of  Honor 30 

233.  Live  it  Down.    By  Jeaffreson 60 

234.  Martin  Pole.     By  Saunders 30 

235.  Mary  Lyndsay.     By  Lady  Ponsonby 4( 

236.  Eleanor's  Victory-     By  M.  E.  Braddon.      Ill's.  6(1 

237.  Rachel  Ray.     By  Trollope 35 

238.  John  Marchmont's  Legacy.     By  M.  E.  Braddon  50 

239.  Annis  Warleigh's  Fortunos.     By  Holme  Lee. . .  5f 

240.  The  Wife's  Evidence.    By  Wills 40 

2-11.  Barbara's  History.    By  Amelia  B.  Edwards 50 

249.  Cousin  Phillis 20 

243.  What  will  he  do  with  It?    By  Bulwer 75 

244.  The  Ladder  of  Life.    By  Amelia  P..  Edwards. . .  2f 

245.  Denis  Duval.     By  Thackeray.     Illustrated 2-' 

2-16.  Maurice  Dering.     By  Geo.  Lawrence 25 
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247.  Margaret  Denzil's  History ,....$    50 

248.  Quite  Alone.    By  George  Augustus  Sala.     Ill's.      60 

249.  Mattie :  a  Stray". 40 


250.  My  Brother's  Wife.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

251 .  Uncle  Silas.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 

252.  Lovel  the  Widower.     By  Thackeray 

253.  Mias  Mackenzie.    By  Anthony  Trollope 

254.  On  Guard.     By  Annie  Thomas 

255.  Theo  Leigh.     By  Annie  Thomas 

256.  Denis  Donne.    By  Annie  Thomas 

257.  Belial 

258.  Carry's  Confession  . . . 


259.  Miss  Carew.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards 

260.  Hand  and  Glove.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards . 

261.  Guy  Deverell.    By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 

262.  Half  a  Million  of  Money.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

Illustrated 

263.  The  Belton  Estate.     By  Anthony  Trollope 

264.  Agnes.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 

265.  Walter  Goring.     By  Annie  Thomns 

266.  Maxwell  Dre witt.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kiddell 

267.  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea.     By  Victor  Hugo.     II- 

.  lustrated. . . . 


268.  Miss  Marjoribanks.    By  Mrs.  Oliphaut 

269.  True  History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin.    By  James 

Greenwood 

270.  Gilbert  Rugge.     By  the  Author  of  "A  First 

Friendship" 

271.  Sans  MercL    By  Geo.  Lawrence 

272.  Phernie  Keller.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 

273.  Land  at  Last.    By  Edmund  Yutes 

274.  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.     By  George  Eliot 

275.  Bound  to  the  Wheel.     By  John  Saunders 

276.  All  in  the  Dark.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 

277.  Kissing  the  Rod.     By  Edmund  Yates 

278.  The  Race  for  Wealth.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. . 

279.  Lizzie  Lorton  of  Greyrigg.     By  Mrs.  Linton. . . 

280.  The  Beauclercs,  Father  and  Son.     By  C.  Clarke 

281.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke.     By  Charles  Lever 


282.  Madonna  Mary.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

283.  Cradock  Nowell.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore 

284.  Bernthal.     From  the  German  of  L.  Miihlbacu. 

285.  Rachel's  Secret 

2S6.  The  Claverings.     By  Anthony  Trollope.    Ill's.. 

287.  The  Village  on  the  Cliff.    By  Miss  Thackeray. 

Illustrated 

288.  Played  Out.     By  Annie  Thomas 

289.  Black  Sheep.     By  Edmund  Yutes 

290.  Sowing  the  Wind.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton 

291.  Nora  and  Archibald  Lee 

292.  Raymond's  Heroine 

293.  Mr.  Wynyard's  Ward.     By  Holme  Lee 

294.  Alec  Forbes.     By  George  Macclonald 

295.  No  Man's  Friend.     By  F.  W.  Robinson 

296.  Called  to  Account.    By  Annie  Thomas 

297.  Caste 

298.  The  Curate's  Discipline.    By  Mrs.  Eilonrt 

299.  Circe.     By  Babington  White 

300.  The  Tenants  of  Malory.    By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu. . . 

301.  Carlyon's  Year.     By  James  Payn 

302.  The  Waterdale  Neighbors 

303.  Mabel's  Progress 

304.  Guild  Court.     By  Goo.  Mnodonald.     Ill's 

305.  The  Brothers'  Bet.     By  Miss  Carlen 

306.  Playing  for  High  Stakes.     By  Annie  Thom- 

as.    Illustrated 

307.  Margaret's  Engagement 

308.  One  of  the  Family.     By  James  Payn 

309.  Five  Hundred  Pounds  Reward.    By  a  Barrister. 

310.  Brownlows.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 

311.  Charlotte's  Inheritance.     By  Miss  Braddon... 

312.  Jeanie's  Quiet  Life.     By  Eliza  Tabor 

313.  Poor  Humanity.     By  F.  W.  Robinson 

314.  Brakespeare.     By  Geo.  A.  Lawrence.    With  an 

Illustration 

315.  A  Lost  Name.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 

316.  Love  or  Marriage"?    By  W.  Black 

317.  Dead-Sea  Fruit.  By  Miss  Braddon.  Illustrated. 

318.  The  Dower  House.     By  Annie  Thomas 

319.  The  Brnmleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly.     By  Lever. 

Illustrated 

320.  Mildred.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik 

321.  Nature's  Nobleman.     By  the  Author  of 'Ra- 

chel's Secret" 

322.  Kathleen.     By  the  Author  of  "  Raymond's  He- 

roine."  

323.  That  Boy  of  Norcott's.     By  Charles  Lever.    Il- 

lustrated  

3-24.  In  Silk  Attire.     By  W.  Black 

325.  Hetty.     By  Henry  Kingsley 

326.  False  Colors.     By  Annie  Thomas 
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827.  Meta's  Faith.   By  Eliza  Tabor 5   35 

823.  Found  Dead.     By  James  Payn 25 

329.  Wrecked  in  Port.     By  Edmund  Yates 35 

330.  The  Minister's  Wife,    By  Mr.-.  Oliplmut 50 

331.  A  Beggar  on  Horseback.     By  James  Payu 35 

332.  Kitty.     By  M.  Betham  Edwards 35 

333.  Only  Herself.     By  Annie  Thomas 35 

334.  HirelL     By  John  Saundera 40 

335.  Under  Foot.     By  Alton  Clyde.     Illustrated...      40 

336.  So  Runs  the  World  Away.   By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Stecle.      35 

337.  Baffled.    By  Julia  Goddard.     Illustrated 50 

333.  Beneath  the  Wheels 50 

339.  Stem  Necessity.    By  F.  W.  Robinson 40 

340.  Gwendoline's  Harvest.     By  James  Payu 25 

341.  Kilmeny.    By  William  Black 35 

342.  John:  A  Love  Story.     By  Mrs.  Oliphaut .25 

343.  True  to  Herself.     By  F.  W.  Robinson 50 

344.  Veronica.  By  the  Authorof  "Mabel's  Pi  ogress"     .60 

345.  A  Dangerous  Guest.    By  the  Author  of  "Gil- 

bert Rugge" 80 

346.  Estelle  Russell 6U 

347.  The  Heir  Expectant.   By  the  Author  of  "  Ray- 

mond's Heroine" 40 

348.  Which  is  the  Heroine  ? 40 

349.  The  Vivian  Romance.     By  Mortimer  Collins..      35 

350.  In  Duty  Bound.     Illustrated 85 

351.  The  Warden  anil  Darchester  Towers.    By  A. 

Trollope CO 

352.  From  Thistles— Grapes  ?    By  Mrs.  EUoart. ...      35 

353.  ASiren.    By  T.  A.  Trollope 40 

354.  Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite.     By 

Anthony  Trollope.     Illustrated 35 

855.  Earl's  Dene.    By  R.  E.  Francillon 50 

356.  Daisy  Nichol.     By  Lady  Hardy 85 

857.  Bred  in  the  Bone.     By  James  Payn.     Ill's 40 

353.  Fenton's  Quest.   By  Miss  Braddon.  Illustrated..     50 

359.  Monarch  of  Mincing-Lane.  By  W.  Black.   Ill's.      50 

360.  A  Life's  Assize.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 40 

361.  Anteroa.  By  the  Authorof  "Guy  Livingstone."      40 

362.  Her  Lord  and  Master.     By  Mrs.  Rosa  Church. .      30 

363.  Won— Not  Wooed.    By  James  1'ayn 35 

864.  For  Lack  of  Gold.     By  Charles  Gibbon 85 

365.  Anne  Furness 50 

366.  A  Daughter  of  Heth.     By  W.  Black 35 

367.  Durnton  Abbey.    By  T.  A.  Trollope 40 

36S.  Joshua  Marvel.    By  B.  L.  Farjeon 40 

369.  Levels  of  Arden.    By  M.  E.  Braddon.     111V.      50 

370.  Fair  to  See.     By  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart 40 

371.  Cecil's  Tryst.    By  James  Payn. 30 

872.  Patty.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid 50 

373.  Maud  Mohan.     By  Annie  Thomas 25 

374.  Grif.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon 35 

875.  A  Bridge  of  Glass.     By  F.  W.  Robinson 30 

376.  Albert  Luncl.    By  Lord  Brougham 50 

377.  A  Good  Investment.     By  Wm.  Flagg.    Ill's..      35 

373.  A  Golden  Sorrow.    By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey 40 

879.  Ombra.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant 50 

330.  Hope  Deferred.     By  Eliza  F.  Pollard 80 

381.  The  Maid  of  Sker.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore 50 

882.  For  the  King.    By  Charles  Gibbon i 

383.  A  Girl's  Romance,  and  Other  Tales.    By  F.  W. 

Robinson • 

884  Dr.  Wainwright's  Patient.    By  Edmund  Yates. 

335.  A  Passion  in  Tatters.     By  Annie  Thomas 50 

336.  A  Woman's  Vengeance.     By  James  Payn 

337.  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.  By  W.  Black.      50 

358.  To  t.he  Bitter  Eud.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon. 

Illustrated t 

359.  Robin  Gray.    By  Charles  Gibbon 35 

390.  Godolphin.    By  Bulwer 35 

391.  Leila.    By  Bulwer.    Illustrated 25 

892.  Kenelm  Chillingly.     By  Lord  Lytton.     Ill's..       5<> 

893.  The  Hour  and  the  Man.   By  Harriet  Martineitu      50 

894.  Murphy's  Master.    By  James  Payn 

895.  The  New  Magdalen.    By  Wilkie  Collins 30 

396.  '"lie  Cometh  Not,'  She  Said."     By  Annie 

Thomas : 

397.  Innocent.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     Illustrated I 

393.  Too  Soon.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid 

399.  Strangers  and  Pilgrims.  By  Miss  Braddon.  Ill's.      60 

400.  A  Simpleton.     By  Charles  Reade '• 

401.  The  Two  Widows.     By  Annie  Thomas 

402.  Joseph  the  Jew.    By  Miss  V.  W.  Johnson 40 

403.  Her  Face  was  Her  Fortune.   By  F.  W.  Robinson.      • 

404.  A  Princess  of  Thnle.     By  W.  Black 

405.  Lottie  Darling.    By  J.  C.  Jenffreson 

406.  The  Blue  Ribbon.    By  Eliza  Tabor 40 

407.  ILirry  Heathcote  of  GangoiL     By  A.  Trollope 

Illustrated 

409.  Publicans  and  Sinners.     By  Miss  Braddon...      50 


rnioK 
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410.  Through  Fire  and  Water.  ByFrederickTalbot. 

IHAtrated $  20 

ill.  Lady  Anna.    By  Anthony  Trollope SO 

12.  Taken  at  the  Flood.    By  Miss  Braddou 5'J 

i!3.  At  Her  Mercy.    By  James  1'ayn 30 

H4.  Ninety-Three.     By  Victor  Hugo..     Ill's 25 


. 
409.  Colonel  Dacre.     By  the  Author  of  "  Caste". 


H5.  For  Love  and  Life.     By  Mi's.  Oliphant 50 

416.  Doctor  Thome.    By  Anthony  Trollope 50 

417.  The  Best  of  Husbuuds.     By  James  Payn 25 

413.  Sylvia's  Choice.     By  Georgiana  M.  Craik 30 

419.  A  Sack  of  Gold.     By  Miss  V.  W.  Johnson T5 

420.  Squire  Ardeu.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant 60 

421.  Lorna  Doone.     By  R.  D.  lilackmore.     Ill's...  CO 

422.  The  Treasure  Hunters.  By  Geo.ManvilleFeim.  25 

423.  Lost  for  Love.     By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.    Ill's.  50 

424.  Jack's  Sister.    By  Miss  Dora  Havers 5t» 

425.  Aileen  Ferrers.     By  Susan  Morley 30 

426.  The  Love  that  Lived.     By  Mrs.  Eiloart 30 

427.  In  Honor  Bound.    By  Charles  Gibbon £5 

4-'S.  Jessie  Trim.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon 35 

429.  Hagarene.     By  George  A.  Lawrence 35 

430.  Old  Myddelton's  Money.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  25 

431.  At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  Flagon.    By  Farjeon..  25 

432.  A  Strange  World.    By  Miss  Braddon 40 

433.  Hope  Meredith.     By  Eliza  Tabor 35 

424.  The  Maid  of  Killeenn.     By  William  Blnck....  40 

435.  The  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe.     By  Mrs.  Hoey. . .  30 

430.  Safely  Married.    By  the  Author  of  "Caste.". .  25 

437.  The  Story  of  Valentine  and  his  Brother.    By 

Mrs.  Oliphant 50 

438.  Our  Detachment.    By  Katharine  King. 85 

439.  Love's  Victory.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon 20 

440.  Alice  Lorraine.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore 50 

441.  Walter's  Word.     By  James  Payn 50 

442.  Playing  the  Mischief.    By  J.  W.  De  Forest...  60 

443.  The  Lady  Superior.     By  Eliza  F.  P.illnrd £5 

444.  Iseulte.    By  the  Author  of  "  Vera,"  "  Hotel  du 

Petit  St.  Jean,"  &c 30 

445.  Eglantine.    By  Eliza  Tabor 40 

446.  Ward  or  Wife  ?    Illustrated 25 

447.  Jean.     By  Mrs.  Newman 35 

443.  The  Calderwood  Secret.  ByMissV.W.  Johnson  40 

449.  Hugh  Melton.    By  Katharine  King.    Ill's....  25 

450.  Healey. 35 

451.  Hostages  to  Fortune.   By  Miss  Braddon.   Ill's.  50 

452.  The  Queen  of  Connaught 35 

453.  Off  the  Roll.    By  Katharine  King 50 

454.  Halves.    By  James  Payn 30 

455.  The  Squire's  Legacy.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. . .  25 

456.  Victor  and  Vanquished.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  25 

457.  Owen  Gwynne's  Great  Work.  By  Lady  Augusta 

Noel 30 

458.  His  Natural  Life.    By  Marcus  Clarke 60 

459.  The  Curate  in  Charge.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.. . .  20 

460.  Pausanias  the  Spartan.     By  Lord  Lytton 25 

461.  Dead  Men's  Shoes.     By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon. .  40 

462.  The  Dilemma.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Battle 

of  Dorking." 50 

4G3.  Hidden  Perils.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 25 

464.  Cripps,the  Carrier.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Ill's.  50 

405.  Rose  Turquand.    By  Ellice  Hopkins 85 

466.  As  Long  as  She  Lived.    By  F.  W.  Robinson. . .  50 

467.  Israel  Mort,  Overman.     By  John  Saunders 50 

463.  Phoebe,  Junior.   By  Mrs.  Oliphant 35 

469.  A  Long  Time  Ago.    By  Meta  Orred 25 

470.  The  Laurel  Bush.    By  the  Author  of  "John 

Halifax,  Gentleman."    Illustrated 25 

471.  Miss   Nancy's  Pilgrimage.      By  Virginia  W. 

Johnson 

472.  The  Arundel  Motto.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. . . . 

473.  Azalea.    By  Cecil  Clayton 

474.  Daniel  Deronda.     By  George  Eliot 

475.  The  Sun-Maid.    By  the  Author  of  "  Artiste.".  35 
47(5.  Nora's  Love  Test.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay 25 

477.  Joshua  Haggard's  Daughter.    By  Miss  M.  E. 

Braddon.     Illustrated 50 

478.  Madcap  Violet.    By  William  Black 50 

479.  From  Dreams  to  Waking.   By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

480.  The  Duchess  of  Rosemary  Lane.  By  B.  L.  Faneon.  85 

481.  Anne  Warwick.     By  Georgiana  M.  Craik 

482.  Weavers  and  Weft.     By  Miss  Braddon 25 

433.  The  Golden  Butterfly.     By  the  Authors  of 

"  When  the  Ship  Cornea  Home,"  &c 40 

434.  Juliet's  Guardian.  By  Mrs.  II.  Lovett  Cameron. 

Illustrated 

485.  Mar's  White  Witch.     By  G.  Douglas 1 

436.  Heaps  of  Money.    By  W.  E.  Norns 

487.  The  American  Senator.    By  Anthony  Trollope. 

433.  Mrs.  Arthur.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant 

48!).  Winstowe.     By  Mrs.  Leith-Adams 

85    4CO.  Marjorie  Bruci's  Lovers.    By  Mary  Patrick. . .  26 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  HUMBLY  desire,  dear  readers,  to  please  yon 
if  I  can,  and  therefore  hasten  to  gratify  an  as- 
piration which  lurks  in  all  novel-readers'  hearts 
— to  "  get  into  the  thick  of  the  business  at  once." 
So  come  with  me  and  be  summarily  introduced 
to  one  or  two  principal  personages  of  this  little 
drama.  Let  us  take  them  unawares,  let  us  sur- 
prise them  while  they  sit  at  meat— eating,  drink- 
ing, and  (some  of  them,  at  least)  making  merry 
— on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  one  of 
the  pleasantest  hotels  in  Europe,  the  Bellevue, 
at  Cadenabbia.  And  do  thou,  old  Time,  turn 
back  in  thy  flight  a  few  short  years,  and  suffer 
us  to  enter  the  table-d'hote  room  of  the  hotel  in 
question  on  the  bright  evening  of  an  early  sum- 
mer day  in  18  7-. 

The  banquet  is  spread.  The  guests  are  as- 
sembled or  assembling.  They  are  of  many  na- 
tionalities, of  diverse  ranks,  of  most  ages  ;  each  of 
the  three  sexes  is  represented,  for  more  than  one 
palpable  curate  bows  his  meek  head  over  the 
flesh-pot.  You  find  the  noise  a  little  trying  at 
first,  don't  you  ?  The  crockery  does  seem  to  be 
possessed  with  devils,  and  every  glass  in  the  room 
must  have  St.-Vitus's-dance.  Every  one  seems 
to  be  impatient  at  first — hungry,  angry,  vocifer- 
ous. What  tempers  these  waiters  must  have! 
Outside  the  window  a  string-band  is  playing  a 
selection  from  the  "Barbiere."  Could  anything 
be  more  appropriate  ?  "  Figaro  qua,  Figaro 
la .'"  shrieks  the  band.  "Kellner .'"  "  Gordon  !" 
"Cameriere!"  "  Waiter!"  shout  the  guests;  and 
through  all  the  crush  and  bustle  these  admirable 
men  glide  about — here,  there,  everywhere,  breath- 
less and  perspiring,  but  full  of  polyglot  politeness 
and  attention.  The  only  calm,  still,  cool-looking 
object  in  the  room  is  that  tremendous  head-wait- 
er in  the  buff  waistcoat,  standing  near  the  door, 
in  Jove-like  serenity.  The  guests,  as  they  enter, 
pause  before  him  to  ask  where  they  may  place 
themselves.  In  that  august  presence  they  appear 
to  peak  and  dwindle.  He  is  too  great  to  speak, 
but  waves  them  off  to  their  destinations,  exact 
and  unerring  as  omniscience.  His  whole  air 
seems  to  say,  "A  good  man  struggling  with 
difficulties  may  be  a  sight  for  the  gods ;  but  how 
much  grander  this,  the  spectacle  of  a  great  man 
overcoming  every  difficulty  without  a  struggle, 
with  a  bosom  as  unruffled  as  the  buff  garment 
which  envelops  it!"  The  diapason  of  discord 
has  achieved  itself  in  the  sudden  collapse  of  that 
mottle-faced  waiter,  involving  in  his  ruin  thirteen 


plates,  a  dish  of  potatoes,  and  a  bottle  of  Me'doc ; 
and,  now  that  the  yells  of  yonder  German  have 
caused  the  last  window  in  the  room  to  be  closed, 
things  begin  to  settle  down  into  a  little  more  qui- 
escence. Come,  then,  and  thread  with  me  the 
hall.  Don't  look  at  that  indigestive  spinster  un- 
less you  wish  to  be  petrified.  Don't  waste  a 
thought  upon  that  glorious-looking  old  man  with 
the  dome- like  head  and  long  white  mustache. 
He  is  not  a  very  distinguished  general  of  division. 
He  .is  a  City  man — probably  a  stock-broker — 
and  his  name  is,  conceivably,  Crump.  Never 
mind  the  brunette — beautiful  as  a  star,  but  noth- 
ing to  MS.  Come  on.  Eat  with  their  knives  ? 
Of  course  they  do.  The  only  Russian  princess 
whose  confidence  I  have  enjoyed,  ate  with  her 
knife — quite  a  trifle  when  you're  accustomed  to 
it.  You  see  that  old  lady  dwelling  in  the  fool's 
paradise  of  an  auburn  "front "  and  immense  gut- 
ta-percha teeth  ?  Well,  next  her  are  two  men. 
Voila  notre  affaire.  These  are  my  hero  Cosmo 
Glencairn,  and  his  friend  Tom  Wyedale.  Yes, 
the  fair  one  is  Cosmo.  Why  not?  Heroes 
ought  to  be  dark  ?  I  deny  it — not  English  he- 
roes. They  ought  to  be  buff  men,  with  blue  eyes, 
like  the  Vikings.  Well,  there  they  are.  Draw 
near  to  them,  and  listen  to  them,  and  look  out 
for  new  arrivals.  And  now  I  leave  you  to  find 
your  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  this  tale,  from 
which  the  gods  give  you  and  me  a  safe  and  hap- 
py deliverance ! 

"The  menagerie  seems  to  be  fuller  than  usual 
to-night,  Cosmo,"  said  Tom ;  "the  roaring  is 
louder,  and  there  seem  to  be  several  new  varie- 
ties. I  see  a  new  skunk,  and  a  chimpanzee,  and 
a  sunfish,  and  a  hippopotamus." 

"And  all  that  being  interpreted — " 

"And  all  that  being  interpreted  means  that 
we  have  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  our  co -diners,  and  that  the  new-comers  are 
rather  a  shady  lot  to  look  at." 

"Not  very  distinguished -looking,  certainly. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it,  I  wonder?  It  isn't 
near  the  tourists'  season,  yet  many  of  the  new  arri- 
vals look  like  the  ideal  tourist — not  the  least  like 
returning  swallows  from  the  Riviera  or  Rome." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  but,  perhaps,  something  hns 
been  taking  place  in  England — the  Whitsuntide 
holidays  or  something. " 

"You  pagan!  we  are  still  a  fortnight  from 
Whit-Sunday." 

"Are  we?  I  apologize.  One  forgets  every- 
thing in  this  Sleepy  Hollow.  But,  Whit-Sunday 
or  not,  if  Mr.  Cook  had  shot  a  whole  caravan 
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into  the  district,  we  couldn't  be  richer  in  his  typ- 
ical followers." 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  the  kind  of  people  before,  in 
connection  with  a  '  conductor.'  It's  the  old  prob- 
lem of  the  flies  in  amber." 

"Seen  them  before!  By  George,  they're  all 
here!  There's  the  'expansive'  Briton — that 
underdone-looking  man.  See  how  he  talks  at, 
through,  up  against,  down  upon,  everybody  and 
everything !  He  has  a  joke  for  every  one.  He 
chaffs  them  all  round,  waiters  included.  He  is 
button-holing  the  whole  table  with  his  eye.  Lis- 
ten to  the  monster.  How  he  laughs !  You  can 
hear  nothing  else.  What  a  fearful  thing  is  vul- 
gar geniality !  That  fellow  would  chaff  the  Pope 
if  he  could  get  at  him.  / 

"  Then  there  are  two  or  three  specimens  of  the 
'  reticent '  Briton.  That  pock  -  marked  fellow, 
staring  so  fiercely  at  four  inches  of  the  table  in 
front  of  him,  is  one  of  them.  Doesn't  he  look  as 
if  his  pockets  were  full  of  Orsini  bombs  ?  as  if  he 
were  making  up  his  mind  to  let  them  off  at  once, 
and  blow  us  all  to  smithereens?  And  there's 
another — that  hectic  man  in  the  white  tie,  look- 
ing as  if  he  had  just  picked  a  pocket.  They  are 
both  in  a  white  terror  of  being  addressed  in  a 
foreign  tongue ;  for,  behold,  beside  one  sits  a 
restless-looking  Frenchman,  and  by  the  other  an 
affable  Muscovite.  Hinc  illce  lacrymce  !  And 
there  is  the  archaeological  female  Briton — she 
may  be  in  some  other  '  ology  '  perhaps,  but  she 
certainly  goes  in  for  '  mind '  and  science  of  some 
sort.  They're  all  the  same.  You  can't  mistake 
them.  Limp,  and  with  that  mysterious  topknot 
of  scraggy  hair  gathered  together  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  head,  she  looks  as  if  a  savage 
had  tomahawked  her,  and,  finding  the  scalp  un- 
satisfactory, had  hurriedly  replaced  it.  Doesn't 
she,  Cosmo  ?  Oh,  how  I  suffered  from  one  of  the 
tribe  at  Eleusis  last  year !  The  sun  was  raging, 
but  she  seated  herself  on  a  fallen  capital  and 
held  me,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  while  she  lect- 
ured for  half  an  hour  on  the  spirit  of  Greek  art. 
She  had  come  from  Athens  without  an  escort, 
braving  the  brigands  with  no  protection  save  her 
awful  virginity ;  and  I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  it 
got  her  safe  back.  And,  ah !  I  thought  we 
should  find  him  here ;  and  there  he  is,  sure 
enough,  up  at  the  end  of  the  opposite  table — and 
a  fine  specimen  he  is,  too,  of  the  '  domestic ' 
Briton.  You  can  see  through  all  that  fellow's 
dodges,  and  read  him  like  a  book.  These  two 
girls  are  his  daughters,  and  he  trembles  for  them. 
Every  well-looking  individual  of  the  opposite  sex 
is  a  hawk  ready  to  swoop  upon  his  dove-cot. 
You,  Cosmo,  are  a  hawk." 

"Thanks ;  I  fear  your  definition  won't  permit 
a  tu  quoque." 

"You  are,  as  I  say,  in  this  man's  perverted 
vision,  a  hawk.  His  mind  is  full  of  hawks  and 
foreign  counts.  The  foreign  count  is  his  Anti- 
christ, and  every  well-dressed  foreigner  is  a  count 
'within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.'  Observe  how 
he  has  strategized  against  hawks  and  counts. 
He  has  thrown  out  a  flanking  party  on  either 
side  of  the  dove-cot — that  tough -looking  spin- 
ster on  the  left,  obviously  an  aunt ;  the  hobblede- 
hoy on  the  right,  clearly  a  brother;  and  he  him- 
self is  a  big  gun  of  position  in  the  centre,  ready 
to  go  off  with  fearful  detonations." 

"The  doves  are  rather  pretty,  Tom ,  the  blue 
one  is  really  a  charming  little  ingenue." 


"  Passable— passable ;  and,  indeed,  I  find  the 
pink  sister  not  without  attraction.  Impossible 
head-gear,  though." 

"  Oh,  cela  va  sans  dire;  at  present  all  head- 
gears are  impossible.  Now,  if  you  were  to  tilt 
back  that  terrible  erection  on  the  girl's  head  till 
it  sloped  from  the  sky-line  of  the  head,  over  the 
neck,  you  would — " 

"  Steady,  Cosmo !  outlying  picket  alarmed  and 
signalling  to  the  main  body.  Look  at  the  weath- 
er. Opposite  window  ;  charming  evening,  isn't 
it  ?  What  a  bloom  there  is  on  that  hill  opposite ! 
How  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  are  bringing  out 
the  tints  of  every  thing !" 

"Including  that  bottle  of  'Gattinara,'  which 
has  been  with  you  ever  since  we  sat  down.  Pass 
it,  before  it  is  quite  empty.  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Tom,  it  is  not  a  remunerative  system  going 
shares  in  wine  with  a  talkative  fellow  like  you. 
You  don't  give  yourself  time  to  eat  much,  but 
you  do  contrive  to  drink  like  a  whale." 

"Do  I?  The  action  is  quite  mechanical,  I 
assure  yon." 

"Very  likely,  but  it  empties  the  bottle  quite 
as  effectually  as  if  it  were  deliberate." 

"After  all,  what  is  there  in  one  bottle  of  '  Gat- 
tinara ?' " 

"Precisely  what  I  wish  to  discover.    Pass  it." 

"  Cornish  men  ?  No,  surr  ;  I  never  fouled  a 
Cornish  man — not  to  know  him."  Thus  spake 
a  cadaverous  American  gentleman,  who  sat  op- 
posite the  two  friends,  addressing  an  English 
neighbor,  and  splitting  up  his  remarks  into  short, 
irregular  sentences. 

"They  are  splendid  men,  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
the  neighbor ;  ' '  they're  descended  from  the  an- 
cient Britons,  you  know." 

"Are  they,  now?  Well,  I  niver  met  an  an- 
cient Briton.  But  if  any  of  them  were  to  give  a 
look  down  Texas  way.  They'd  keep  quiet  about 
their  descendants  when  they  went  back,  I  guess. 
They've  got  a  kind  of  a  man  down  there,  surr, 
that  mostly  runs  seventy-three  to  seventy-seven 
inches.  That's  good  enough,  ain't  it  ?  You've 
heard  of  William  G.  Howkins?" 

"I  think  not." 

"Ah!  that  was  a  kind  of  a  man  that  stood 
ninety-two  inches.  And  a  fraction.  And  when 
he  killed  the  grizzly  that  ran  to  nine  hundred 
pounds  in  its  skin  and  claws.  You've  heard  of 
that  bear  ?" 

"No,  I  can't  sny  I  have." 

"Wall,  he  took  and  carried  that  thar  grizzly, 
and  went  browsin'  all  around  the  town  with  that 
thar  carcass  on  his  back.  To  show  him.  That's 
the  kind  of  man  William  G.  Howkins  was.  And 
that's  the  kind  of  man  they  raise,  down  Texas 
way.  I  guess  an  ancient  Briton  would  feel  rath- 
er mean  and  skinny  down  there.  I  guess  he'd 
feel  downright  d — d  ashamed  of  his  descendants. 
When  he  saw  them  again." 

"Howkins  must  have  been  a  Goliath." 

"Wall,  he  was  above  the  middle  height.  But 
he  ain't  the  size  now.  Not  since  the  war." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Wall,  there  was  a  cannon-ball  that  was  a 
trifle  quick  for  him  at  Gettysburg.  He  got  his 
legs  chipped.  And  shortened  up,  at  that  time, 
seven  or  eight  inches.  But,  I  guess,  they'd  still 
show  the  balance  of  him  in  Cornwall.  For  mon- 
ey. W.  G.  H.  wasn't  descended  from  nobody. 
You  bet." 
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"A've  haml  ov  a  Glasca  man — "  began  an- 
other gentleman,  in  the  solemn  doric  of  North 
Britain. 

"Be  japers  !"  interrupted  a  sprightly- looking 
neighbor— "be  japers!  Mr.  Howkins  must  be 
own  brother  to  Larry  O'Toole's  aunt, 

" '  That  had  niver  a  father, 

And  sorra  a  mother, 
But  jist  poured  herself  out  from  a  jug  of  potheen.' " 

"A  racklack  a  Glasca  man— u'm  thinkin'  his 
name  was  Fechnie — "  Interruption,  however, 
again  befell  the  Scot,  for  an  excitable -looking 
Frenchman,  who  had  been  intently  listening  to 
the  dialogue,  suddenly  gave  tongue. 

"Messieurs,"  he  exclaimed,  "comment  cela 
s'explique-t-il  ?  Moi,  je  comprends  parfaitement 
1'Anglais,  mais  il  n'y  a  pas  moyen  de  vous  com- 
prendre,  vous  autres.  Vous  parlez  trois — mais, 
oui! — quatre  langues  entre  vous,  tout  a  la  fois. 
Que  veut  dire  ce  'Larree  O'Toal?'  Qu'est-ce 
que  c'est  quo  ce  '  Glass  Cow  ?'  Comment  expli- 
quez  vous  cet  abominable  'Eacklaxe?'  Dites 
done,  je  vous  en  prie,  comment—"  But  here  a 
shout  of  laughter  reduced  the  Gaul  to  foaming 
silence. 

The  meal  went  bustling  on.  The  blended  tu- 
mult of  a  hundred  voices  rose  and  fell,  as  inter- 
val and  onset  relieved  each  other ;  but  at  every 
revival  the  pitch  of  voices  seemed  higher,  and 
the  laughter  more  strenuous  than  before — save 
where,  like  veritable  "Towers  of  Silence,"  the 
types  of  reticence  sat  wrapped  in  a  taciturnity 
that  seemed  to  become  palpable — to  make  itself 
felt  —  even  amidst  that  human  Babel,  with  its 
crashing  symphonies  from  delf  and  metal.  All 
round  the  table  quaint  idiosyncrasies  progres- 
sively evolved  themselves  before  the  laughing 
eyes  of  Cosmo  Glencairn  and  his  loquacious 
friend.  About  a  third  of  the  dinner  had  been 
achieved.  The  American  Eagle  was  soaring  sub- 
lime, on  reckless  wings  of  hyperbole  and  myth. 
The  Scotchman,  who  had  failed  to  find  a  single 
taker  for  some  creaking  observations  on  the  bothy 
system,  as  pursued  in  Ross-shire,  was  watching 
the  Eagle,  with  the  intention  of  a  trapper  in  his 
eye.  His  French  neighbor  continued  to  mutter, 
"  II  n'y  a  pas  moyen  de  comprendre  ces  gueux 
<T Anglais."  One  female  representative  of  Brit- 
ish mind,  thinking  entomology  to  be  a  good  light 
dinner  subject — safe  to  draw — had  plunged  into 
the  habits  of  the  "Death's-head  Moth,"  and  se- 
cured, for  a  time,  the  sympathy  of  several  people 
in  her  vicinity,  including  a  curate,  a  governess 
with  two  female  charges,  a  broken-English  Ger- 
man, and  a  highly  intelligent-looking  old  gentle- 
man,'whose  eye  seemed  to  blaze  with  unqualified 
appreciation,  but  who,  as  it  afterward  transpired, 
was  deaf  and  blind.  But  suddenly  another  of 
the  sisterhood,  who  sat  opposite,  unsuspected  up 
to  this  time  and  incog.,  unmasked  herself  and 
came  into  action,  opening  fire  with  an  "Ichthyo- 
saurus," and  following  it  up  with  "Flint-headed 
Weapons,"  which  staggered  the  curate,  demoral- 
ized the  pupils,  and  elicited  a  long-drawn  "  So !" 
from  the  German.  Number  One,  finding  the 
Death's-head  Moth  altogether  unequal  to  the 
position,  withdrew  it  in  favor  of  "Graywacke," 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  rallied  confidence,  un- 
til "  Primeval  Man,"  "  the  Moabite  Stone,"  and 
"  the  Panathenaic  Frieze,"  fired  off  by  Num- 
ber Two  in  rapid  succession,  left  Number  One 


without  any  following  save  the  appreciative  old 
man.  But  Number  Two  did  not  long  continue 
the  heroine  of  the  occasion ;  for  the  expansive 
Briton,  expanding  theologically,  laid  an  irrever- 
ent paw  upon  the  Pentateuch,  which  roused  the 
meek  but  true-hearted  curate,  and  in  a  pause 
of  silence  and  expectation  all  the  table  await- 
ed the  encounter  between  Christian  and  Apol- 
lyon.  During  this  pause,  when  dinner  was  half 
achieved,  a  new  arrival  again  diverted  public 
attention,  and  concentrated  it  on  very  different 
objects. 

The  new  party  was  preceded  by  a  gaudy  and 
corpulent  courier,  who,  after  questioning  the 
butt-cinctured  Jove  with  an  air  of  impious  equal- 
ity, marshalled  his  protfyes  to  their  seats,  with 
looks  of  scorn  and  menaces  cast  on  either  side,  as 
who  should  say,  "Tremble,  O  ye  base  ground- 
lings !  the  social  Juggernaut  is  upon  you."  The 
public,  however,  paid  small  attention  to  this  tre- 
mendous personage,  for  all  eyes  were  more  pleas- 
antly attracted  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  who 
followed  him.  The  lady  was  beautiful.  It  is  a 
bold  assertion,  an  apple  of  discord,  which  we 
should  hesitate  to  hurl  into  any  assembly  on  the 
entrance  of  any  living  woman.  Did  its  sculptor 
succeed  in  expressing  a  true  ideal  of  Beauty, 
or  did  he  only  immortalize  the  Insipid,  in  the 
Venus  dei  Medici?  Are  liubens's  often-paint- 
ed wives  glorious  types  of  vigorous  and  beautiful 
womanhood  ?  or  are  they  only  two  naked  Flem- 
ish fish- women,  wallowing  in  a  superabundance 
of  garish  flesh?  Specimens  these,  selected  at 
random,  of  the  diversities  of  opinion  upon  all 
questions  as  to  beauty  depicted  by  human  hands ; 
and  how  much  greater  are  the  diversities  when 
the  claims  of  this  or  that  living  woman  are  sub 
lite  !  I  make,  then,  a  bold  assertion ;  but  as  the 
lady  is  invisible  to  the  reader,  I  make  it  boldly, 
not  fearing  contradiction,  unless,  indeed,  some 
may  take  exception  to  certain  features  which  I 
may  state  to  have  been  distinctive  of  the  fair 
entrant;  sea-gray  eyes,  to  wit — gray  or  blue,  I 
know  not  which,  but  the  color  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean when  the  sun  has  just  gone  down,  and  left 
upon  calm  waters  a  look  between  the  blue  of 
noontide  and  the  steely  sheen  that  comes  on 
them  with  the  gloaming  —  sea -gray  eyes  and 
bronze -brown  hair,  a  pure  complexion,  a  nose 
delicately  retrousse,  a  mouth  like  the  bow  of  Cu- 
pid, and  a  figure  slight,  but  genuine  and  com- 
plete ;  not  that  composition  of  door,  hay-truss, 
and  pillow,  with  which  art,  supplementing  natu- 
ral deficiencies,  contrives  nowadays  to  make  a 
travesty  of  the  "  human  form  divine."  All  these 
were  attributes  of  the  young  lady  in  question ; 
and  I  trust  that,  on  these  simple  data,  no  reader 
will  be  captious  enough  to  found  a  theory  that 
she  was  not  (what  I  distinctly  assert  she  was  and 
is)  beautiful.  It  is  a  goodly  thing  to  be  beauti- 
ful ;  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  young  (dwell 
upon  this,  rejoice  in  it,  revel  in  it,"O  ye  young, 
in  the  days  of  your  youth !) — but  to  be  both  young 
and  beautiful  is  to  be  twice  blest ;  and  this  fort- 
unate lady  enjoyed  that  double  beatitude.  And, 
besides  all  this — an  attribute  more  exquisite  still 
— she  possessed  that  subtle,  magical  charm  which 
words  cannot  define,  nor  art  imitate,  but  which 
nature,  culture,  and  association,  all  three,  com- 
bine to  produce,  weaving  it  out  of  movement, 
manner,  expression,  carriage,  and  I  know  not 
what  besides,  and  which  can  only,  but  most  fee- 
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bly,  be  expressed  in  words  by  the  commonplace 
phrase,  "a  thorough -bred  air."  Many  of  the 
guests  at  the  table-d'hote  might  have  been  indif- 
ferent to  her  beauty,  or  denied  its  existence  alto- 
gether ;  but  the  air  noble  reached  them  all ;  so 
that  every  eye  was  turned  admiringly  in  her  di- 
rection, and  the  duty  of  eating  strenuously  up  to 
a  rather  high  contract  price  was  pretty  generally 
suspended  for  at  least  five-and-twenfy  seconds. 
Certain  eclipses  took  place.  The  charms  of  half 
a  dozen  pink-and-white  damsels,  who  looked  but 
now  so  fresh  and  bright  and  pretty,  vanished  ab- 
ruptly, just  as  one  has  seen  a  bunch  of  comely 
village  garden  flowers  grow  coarse  and  gaudy 
when  placed  near  some  exotic,  exquisite  in  its 
simple  purity  of  form  and  hue.  As  she  passed 
up  the  hall,  the  sun  offered  an  inspiration  which 
Raphael  might  have  prized ;  for  the  last  rays, 
streaming  through  the  windows,  smote  upon  the 
deep  masses  of  her  burnished  hair,  and  seemed 
to  set  a  glory  round  about  her  small  and  shapely 
head. 

"A  burning  beauty!"  whispered  Tom  Wye- 
dale. 

Cosmo  said  nothing,  but  the  thought  written 
in  his  face  was,  "Oh,  dea  certe!" 

"And,"  said  the  American,  following  up  a 
commendatory  remark  of  his  own — "and,  I 
guess,  the  old  hoss  looks  like  blood  and  bone, 
and  beans  into  the  bargain'." 

These  irreverent  remarks  were  applied  to  the 
gentleman  who  followed  the  beautiful  apparition. 
He  was  a  tall  old  man,  with  features  patrician 
rather  than  handsome,  and  an  expression  well- 
bred  rather  than  courteous ;  in  carriage  upright, 
in  movement  deliberately  angular ;  clear  of  com- 
plexion, with  cold  blue  eyes,  and  slight  but  em- 
phatic whiskers ;  highly  collared,  amply  necker- 
chiefed ;  tightly  buttoned -up,  as  to  his  olive 
frock-coat — his  ensemble,  in  a  word,  recalling  the 
now  extinct  grand  air  of  the  old  school. 

His  temper  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
He  had  a  grievance,  which  exploded  every  now 
and  then  in  far-reaching  fragments  of  angry  sen- 
tences, and  which  proved  to  be  that  he  was  very 
late  for  dinner,  but  by  no  fault  of  his  own ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  blame  home  to  the 
real  delinquent  was  that  which  now  exercised  his 
mind.  Some  men — nurses  of  their  wrath — can- 
not be  satisfied  until  they  get  it  into  the  concrete. 
They  can't  say,  "Confound  it!" — they  must  be 
able  to  say,  "  Confound  him,  them,  or  you!"  The 
old  gentleman  was  of  this  nature,  and  he  was 
hunting  for  a  personality  wherewith  to  connect 
his  grievance.  Every  one,  from  his  courier  and 
his  daughter's  maid,  had,  of  course,  shifted  the 
blame  to  some  subordinate,  so  that  half  the  house- 
hold were  implicated,  even  the  hall-porter  being 
entangled  in  the  affair.  Several  of  these  officials 
were  brought  up  fbr  examination  in  the  table- 
d'hote  room,  and  a  sort  of  running  court  of  in- 
quiry occupied  the  old  gentleman  in  the  intervals 
between  each  tepid  plat.  It  ended  by  the  sum- 
mary conviction  of  the  head-waiter,  whose  lofty 
bearing  had  at  once  inflamed  the  spirit  of  the  old 
gentleman,  and  pointed  him  out,  without  further 
evidence,  as  the  guilty  person.  So  the  case  was 
closed  by  a  few  powerful  observations  addressed 
to  that  astonished  magnate. 

"Don't  answer  me!"  cried  the  angry  guest; 
"it  is,  as  I  say,  all  owing  to  your  abominable 
carelessness. " 


"Beg  your  pardon,  my  lord ;  every  one  knows 
that  the  table-d'hote  hour — " 

"Every  one,  sir,  is  a  very  different  person 
from  me  and  my  daughter.  I  know  nothing 
about  your  table-d'hote,  except  that  I  never  saw 
a  worse  dinner  or  more  execrable  attendance.  I 
shall  report  this  to  the  direction,  and  also  about 
your  manner,  which  is  distinctly  offensive.  Go 
away ! " 

' '  Beg  pardon,  my  lord — " 

"Go  away,  sir!  get  out  of  my  sight!"  where- 
upon the  man  went,  crestfallen ;  and  the  Amer- 
ican, regarding  the  old  peer  with  a  curious  ven- 
eration that  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  on 
his  lordship's  own  domain,  muttered, 

"Darned  if  it  ain't  something  to  be  a  lord! 
A  real  English  lord !  They  all  knock  under  to 
that.  That  all-mighty  waiter  would  have  laughed 
at  any  of  your  counts  or  barons.  Or  even  a  duke. 
If  he  spelled  himself  D-U-C.  But  the  real  arti- 
cle kicks  'em  all  about." 

' '  After  all, "  smiled  his  English  neighbor,  "you 
see  something  in  our  aristocracy. " 

"Yes,  SUIT.  Something  to  be  ashamed  of.  I 
see  something  in  human  natur',  too.  And  I'm 
ashamed  of  that.  Human  natur',  SUIT,  is  a  born 
toady.  I  ain't  proud  of  that  fact.  But  that 
don't  prevent  me  seeing  that  while  it  is  sich,  it 
ain't  a  bad  thing  to  be  a  lord.  Like  the  old 
crocodile  over  the  way.  It's  better  to  kick  than 
to  be  kicked — ain't  it  ?  That's  sense,  I  guess. 
Holloa,  waiter !  who's  the  lord  ?" 

The  waiter  didn't  know,  and  was  despatched 
to  the  bureau  to  bring  the  required  information 
in  writing — which  being  done,  the  Yankee  read 
the  name,  and  said, 

"Wall,  I  hope  Lord  Germistoune's  property's 
big.  He  wants  elbow-room.  It  would  take  about 
four  of  our  parishes,  I  guess,  to  let  him  turn  in. 
Without  grazing." 

The  tedious  dinner  came  to  a  close  at  last, 
and  the  company  melted  gradually  away,  to  take 
their  coffee  alfresco  while  listening  to  the  band ; 
or  to  be  rowed  about  upon  the  lake,  in  the  dreamy 
twilight  between  sunset  and  moonrise.  As  Cos- 
mo and  Tom  left  the  room,  they  passed  close  by 
Lord  Germistoune  and  his  daughter,  just  as  his 
lordship,  still  unappeased,  was  remarking, 

"The  whole  thing  is  distinctly  monstrous. 
They  have  only  now  brought  me  these  letters 
and  papers,  which  have  been  awaiting  us  here 
since  yesterday." 

"How  very  tiresome  and  stupid!"  said  the 
young  lady;  "but  I  dare  say  it  won't  happen 
again,  now  they  know  you." 

"I  shall  take  uncommon  good  care  it  does 
not  have  a  chance  of  happening  again,  for  1  will 
leave  the  house." 

"Dear  papa,  there  is  no  other  hotel." 

"Not  on  this  side ;  but  two,  at  least,  at  Bel- 
laggio.  Now  I  propose  to  be  rowed  over  there 
this  evening,  and  secure  rooms  for  to-morrow. 
If  I  sent  that  idiot  Stefano,  he  would  be  sure  to 
make  mistakes.  Would  you  care  to  come  ?  It 
is  a  lovely  evening,  and  but  a  short  row.  Per- 
haps you  are  too  tired,  though  ?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  go 
with  you." 

"  Very  well :  if  you  are  ready  in  half  an  hour, 
that  will  do.  The  moon  is  nearly  full  now,  and 
we  need  not  hurry.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  try 
to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  outside." 
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THE  two  friends  passed  an  hour  or  so  lounging 
by  the  lake,  till  the  moon  began  to  rise  over  the 
hills,  and  then  Cosmo  said, 

"Behold  the  hour,  and  the  boat  of  Pietro! 
Let  us  hail  him  and  get  afloat.  That  little  breeze, 
just  beginning  to  arrive  from  the  Engadine,  is 
a  godsend,  after  the  stifling  heat  of  the  day. 
Let  us  get  right  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
and  meet  it  and  make  the  most  of  it,  and  see  the 
moon  rising.  The  moonlight  effects  here  are 
superb ;  and  there  is  something  in  this  air  that 
makes  one  appreciative.  The  moon  makes  poets 
of  us  all  down  here — the  moon  and  the  lake  be- 
tween them." 

Cosmo  was  right.  Surely  his  must  be  a  rusty 
soul  that  takes  no  gleam  of  radiance  and  delight 
from  the  beautiful  communion  of  the  two.  Beau- 
tiful! There  is  no  word  in  any  language  good 
enough,  beautiful  enough,  to  describe  it.  The 
moon  must  be  in  love  with  Como.  Fancy-free 
for  all  the  world  besides,  the  "imperial  vota- 
ress "  must  have  bestowed  upon  that  favored  lake 
the  solitary  passion  of  her  mysterious  heart.  Is 
not  this  why  her  countenance  changes  as  she 
passes  over  these  enchanted  and  enchanting  wa- 
ters ?  Is  not  this  why  the  fashion  of  her  beau- 
ty there  grows  softer,  tenderer,  dreamier  ?  Is  it 
not  for  this  that  there  she  moves  with  such  slow 
and  lingering  languor,  as  all  those  who,  with  see- 
ing eyes,  have  beheld  her  will  attest?  Yes,  she 
is  in  love  with  Como ;  and  as  lovers'  faces  change 
at  meeting  the  adored,  so  is  she  transfigured  when 
she  looks  over  the  hills  that  shelter  the  object  of 
her  devotion.  Lover-like  she  comes,  making  the 
most  of  her  own  charms.  Lover-like  she  glori- 
fies the  beauties  of  the  beloved  with  her  idealiz- 
ing light.  And  oh  !  most  lover-like  she  moves 
in  that  dear  presence,  slowly,  rapt,  concentrated 
— piercing  with  her  glances  the  solemn  depths 
of  the  enamored  lake,  which  lies  gazing  up  at  her, 
earnest  and  silent,  needing  no  voice  for  a  reply ; 
for  she  can  see  into  that  clear,  deep  heart,  and 
there  behold  the  transcript  of  her  pure  and  holy 
flame. 

Though  "Adam  lost  Paradise — eternal  tale  !" 
— there  have  still  been  left  to  us  (few,  indeed, 
and  far  between),  scattered  over  the  face  of 
mother  earth,  certain  spots  of  heavenly  beauty 
and  repose :  Edens,  the  gates  of  which  no  flam- 
ing swords  nor  "watch  of  winged  Hydra" 
guard  ;  where  the  flowers  are  not  too  obviously 
disfigured  by  the  serpent's  trail ;  where  even  the 
spirit  of  man,  if  not  divine,  at  least  possesses 
some  of  the  calm,  suave  attributes  of  divinity*. 
Surely  Lake  Como  and  its  margin  are  of  these. 
The  day  had  been  one  of  sultriest  heat,  and  a 
kind  of  thundery  silence  had  brooded  over  the 
water,  and  over  all  the  country  round  about. 
Closed  jalousies  had  darkened  the  faces  of  the 
beautiful  villas  on  the  lake.  The  luxuriant 
creepers,  clothing  their  terrace-walls,  hung  down 
limp  and  dejected,  as  though  trying  to  reach  the 
water,  and  find  coolness  or  death  therein.  The 
fountains  in  the  gardens  seemed  to  send  up  lan- 
guid and  unwilling  jets,  dim  to  the  eye,  and  with 
no  joyous  music  for  the  ear.  From  Tremezzo 
to  Menaggio,  from  Bellaggio  to  Varenna,  you 
might  have  counted  the  visible  population  on 
your  fingers — a  few  languid  forms,  motionless 
for  the  most  part,  or  only  moving  a  few  unwill- 


ing paces,  to  subside  again  into  inevitable  stag- 
nation. Not  a  boat  to  be  seen  on  the  lake  save 
one — a  large  contadino  bark  laden  with  market- 
produce,  which  put  off  early  from  Varenna,  but 
soon  gave  up  the  business  as  hopeless,  and  lay 
all  day  at  the  opening  of  Lake  Lecco,  the  mo- 
tionless cradle  of  its  slumbering  crew. 

A  terribly  hot  and  breathless  day  it  had  been  ; 
so  that  when  the  breeze  sprung  up  at  sunset,  it 
was  like  Nature's  sigh  of  relief  after  a  long  or- 
deal of  ennui  and  fatigue — ns  who  should  say, 
"  Gone  at  last!"  and  then  everything  awoke  and 
was  changed  after  that.  The  moon  came  up 
and  gave  her  light.  The  darkened  eyes  of  the 
villas  opened  and  sent  forth  their  light.  The 
spray  of  the  fountains  leaped  gayly  up  and  caught 
the  moonbeams  and  tossed  them  about,  like  ge- 
nii playing  with  handfuls  of  diamonds.  And 
the  flowers,  instead  of  closing  their  petals,  like 
conventional  flowers,  must  have  opened  them  for 
the  first  time  that  day — so  sweet  became  the 
night  with  their  breath,  so  rich  with  all  the  fra- 
grances of  summer.  And  from  either  shore 
floated  tempered  strains — the  sounds  of  all  man- 
ner of  musical  instruments ;  and  on  the  lake 
came  airy-looking  boats,  many  gayly  illuminated 
with  colored  lamps  and  torches — all  vocal,  some 
with  melodious  laughter,  some  with  the  voice  of 
singing.  Even  the  big  contadino  bark,  under 
way  again  with  sail  and  oar,  stole  picturesquely 
and  harmoniously  along,  and  the  gentle  splash 
of  the  oars  acted  as  a  pleasant  symphony  to  the 
well-worn  but  captivating  Neapolitan  ditty  which 
the  rowers  sung  to  the  worship  and  the  wooing 
of  the  much-hymned  "Marianina" — 

"  Marianina !  Marianiua  ! 
Cambia,  cambia  tuoi  pensiere, 
Non  anclar  coi  bersagliere, 
Se  ti  vuoi  maritar ! 
Se  ti  vuoi  maritar ! 
Se  ti  vuoi  maritar ! 
Marianina  mia !  carina  mia  ! 
Danimi  un  bacio  o  mi  fai  morir  !" 

Upon  these  waters  bathed  in  the  dreamy  love- 
light  of  the  summer  moon,  and  into  this  scene, 
worthier  of  dream-land  than  the  workaday  world, 
the  two  friends  put  forth,  with  no  special  object 
to  decide  the  direction  of  their  little  boat,  save 
only  to  get  into  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Once 
there,  the  breeze  met,  the  point  of  view  reached, 
Tom  Wyedale,  who  was  by  no  means  of  a  con- 
templative turn,  demanded  of  his  friend  whither 
he  should  order  the  boatman  to  shape  his  course. 
Tom,  by-the-bye,  who  erroneously  believed  him- 
self to  know  a  little  Italian,  had  stipulated  that, 
for  practice'  sake,  he  should  be  allowed  on  all  oc- 
casions to  act  as  spokesman. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  said  Cosmo:  "any- 
where." 

"  That's  rather  vague." 

"Yes,  but  vagueness  is  the  very  thing  for  a 
night  like  this,  which  would  be  outraged  by  any- 
thing so  prosaic  as  the  definite.  Tell  the  old 
man  to  move  vaguely  and  promiscuously  about." 

"Rather  trying  to  my  stock  of  Italian,  which 
is  rather  for  solid  than  fancy  purposes.  Avanti, 
Pietro !" 

"SI,  signore,"  cried  the  old  boatman,  plung- 
ing his  oars  with  alacrity  into  the  water,  and 
heading  away  for  Bellaggio  at  racing  pace. 

"Too  fast,  too  fast!"  cried  Cosmo.  "The 
old  rascal  is  thinking  of  that  wine -shop  under 
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the  colonnade.  He  has  arranged  our  programme 
and  his  own.  We  are  to  hang  about  and  lis- 
ten to  the  Bellagian  band  for  an  hour,  while  he 
devotes  himself  to  the  dismal  wine  of  the  coun- 
try and  that  mysterious  game  of  fingers.  Stop, 
stop ! " 

"Fermatevi,  Pietro !"  cried  Tom.  "And  now, 
whither?" 

"  Everywhere." 

"  Da  per  tut  to,  Pietro." 

"  Si,  signore ;"  and  interpreting  his  instruc- 
tions to  perfection,  he  subsided  into  a  slow  mo- 
notonous stroke,  and  shaped  a  serpentine  course. 

"What  fellows  these  Italians  are,  to  be  sure!" 
said  Cosmo,  as  a  boat-load  of  minstrelsy  passed 
at  a  little  distance  and  filled  the  air  with  strains 
that  seemed  to  interpret  the  very  spirit  of  the 
hour  and  scene.  "What  an  instinctive  taste 
they  have  !  Your  English  musician  would  have 
destroyed  everything  here  by  something  horribly 
jerky  and  jigging.  But  these  men  have  woven 
into  their  music  the  moonlight  and  the  orange- 
trees  and  the  sweetness  of  orange-blossoms,  the 
bright  villas,  the  pleasant  vineyards,  the  deep 
woods,  the  gardens,  the  sprightly  fountains,  the 
melancholy  lake,  and  the  happy,  languid  far  ni- 
ente  that  suits  a  midsummer  night." 

"Holloa!  I  say— " 

"This  is  the  very  music  of  a  midsummer 
night's  dream.  Titania  might  have  been  lulled 
to  sleep  by  it  on  that  delectable  bank  of  wild 
thyme. " 

"Come,  Cosmo,  this  is  all  very  hard  upon 
me." 

"Yes,  to  he  sure,  my  dear  fellow  ;  a  thousand 
apologies!  I  was  thinking  aloud.  Pearls  are 
an  offense  to  swine.  I'll  change  the  subject." 

"  It  strikes  me — all  this  is  very  fine,  of  course 
— but  it  strikes  me  that  this  same  sentiment  of 
yours  is  rather  of  a  sensual  kind.  I'll  call  it 
sensuous,  if  you  like.  You're  a  sensuous  fellow, 
Cosmo — that's  the  word." 

"Well,  I  don't  object.  I  quite  believe  that 
the  great  thing  in  life,  so  as  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it,  is  to  he  thoroughly  adaptive;  in  a  scene 
like  this  to  be  able  to  be  '  sensuous ' — a  sybarite, 
if  jrou  please,  without  prejudice  to  my  being 
metaphysical,  spiritual,  stoical,  realistic,  positive, 
and  practical  —  each  on  the  fitting  occasion. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  A  one-sided  man 
must  be  constantly  out  of  tune  with  his  surround- 
ings; life  has  so  many  phases,  and  such  inces- 
sant changes.  Therefore,  to-night,  let  me  be 
sensuous — if  you  please." 

"A  versatile  man  never  comes  to  anything." 

"An  old  parrot-cry — and  not  true;  but  even 
if  it  were  true,  he  would  come  to  nothing,  happi- 
ly— and  happiness  is  the  summum  bonurn  of  my 
to-night's  philosophy,  which  also  forbids  me  to 
indulge  in  prosy  speculation ;  so  don't  go  on  with 
it,  you  Philistine!" 

"You  began  it." 

"Argument  of  any  sort  is  also  impossible,  or 
I  would  deny  it." 

"Well,  philosophy  or  not  philosophy,  it  is 
very  jolly  out  on  the  lake  to-night.  I  wonder 
what  that  pretty  girl  thinks  of  it !  Also,  I  won- 
der if  her  papa  has  got  over  the  coldness  of  the 
soup  and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  attendance!" 

"  Pretty !     Do  you  call  her  pretty  f" 

"Yes,  I  do,  most  emphatically.  What!  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  admire  her  ?" 


"No,  I  mean  to  say  nothing  of  the  sort — but 
pretty  !  How  like  you  that  is,  Tom !  I  would 
not  insult  beauty  of  that  type  by  calling  its  pos- 
sessor  pretty.  There  is  an  elevation,  a  soul,  a 
purity,  in  her  beauty  that  I  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  before  in  a  human  face.  I  know  a  picture 
for  which  she  might  have  sat.  I  have  not  seen 
it  for  years,  but  it  has  always  haunted  me.  It 
is,  or  was,  in  an  obscure  little  Italian  village 
perched  away  up  in  the  hills  above  the  Riviera. 
Some  old  cardinal,  who  was  born  there,  left  it, 
with  the  rest  of  his  collection,  to  his  native  place. 
It  is  a  Madonna,  by  Sasso  Ferrato ;  not  a  replica 
of  any  of  his  well-known  pictures,  but  a  unique 
original — different  altogether  from  any  of  his 
other  Madonnas,  yet  authentic,  and  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  grace.  The  moment  I  saw 
this  young  lady,  I  was  reminded  of  it.  It  is  my 
beau -ideal  of  female  loveliness.  When  I  first 
saw  the  picture  I  was  reminded  of  the  verse, 
'  The  starlike  beauty  of  immortal  eyes.' 

When  I  have  thought  of  the  picture,  I  have  al- 
ways thought  of  the  phrase.  To-night  I  have 
seen  the  conception  of  the  painter  realized ;  and 
in  mortal  eyes  I  have  beheld  the  starlike  beauty 
of  which  the  poet  dreamed." 

"My  dear  Cosmo,  this  is  a  very  desperate 
state  of  things.  You  must  really  take  more  ex- 
ercise, and  get  up  early  in  the  morning.  I  have 
been  suspecting  for  some  time  that  there  is  a 
slight  tendency  to  hepatitis.  Do  you  remember 
poor  Oliver  Lee?  He  died  of  it,  you  know,  and 
was  really  comforted  for  his  mortal  sickness  by 
its  big  name.  He  insisted  on  it  always,  and  was 
continually  checking  off  his  symptoms — '  cloud- 
ed vision,  morbid  fancies,  loss  of  appetite,  noises 
in  the  head,  insomnia,'  etc.  These  were  some 
of  them ;  and  I  do  think,  Cosmo-,  that  the  vision 
must  be  clouded  and  the  fancy  morbid  which 
transforms  the  beaute  de  diable  into  divine  love- 
liness." 

"Beaute"  de  dialle !  I  suppose  you  think 
you've  achieved  a  neat  antithesis,  but  you're 
wrong ;  for  between  the  beaute"  de  diable  and  di- 
vine beauty  there  is  the  same  connection  as  there 
is  between  the  beauty  of  innocence  and  the  beau- 
ty of  holiness." 

"  Oh,  this  is  terrible !  Pray  be  sensuous  again; 
it's  better  than  being  metaphysical,  after  a  table- 
d'hote  dinner.  I  suppose,  then,  you  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  Madonna  at  first  sight  ?" 

"The  reasoning  of  a  chamber-maid!  Well, 
even  if  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  it  would 
not  be  at  first  sight,  for  in  seeing  her  to-night  I 
only  see  the  figure  of  the  picture  in  a  new  pose, 
with  a  change  of  drapery,  in  a  different  light. 
Perhaps  I  am  in  love  with  the  ideal  which  the 
picture  suggests ;  if  so,  I  shall  certainly  be  faith- 
ful to  it,  for  the  ideal  never  disappoints,  and  the 
real  generally  does  so.  Therefore  I  would  rath- 
er avoid  this  young  lady." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  ho!  he!— also  hum!" 

"If  she  were  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  pict- 
ure, it  would  be  something  like  the  story  of  Pyg- 
malion and  Galatea  coming  true.  That  is  not 
a  likely  occurrence.  No ;  were  she  never  so 
charming,  she  would  fail  to  reach  the  perfection 
which  Sasso  Ferrato  has  helped  .ne  to  conceive. 
It  would  be  impossible  not  to  associate  her  real 
qualities  with  my  ideal ;  and  since,  as  I  say,  t'le 
real  almost  inevitably  disappoints,  my  beautiful 
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illusion  would  be  dissipated  and  my  idol  shat- 
tered. I  shall  be  careful  not  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  young  lady." 

"Well,  I  ana  sure  I  have  no  objection  ;  and, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  I 
may  as  well  fall  in  love  with  her  myself.  I  have 
not  adventured  in  that  line  as  yet ;  'but  I  dare  say 
I  might  succeed, because  I  am  so  'adaptive,'  as 
you  call  it;  and  there  would  be  a  dramatic  pro- 
priety in  being  in  love  on  Lake  Como,  which  I 
am  not  insensible  to.  Besides,  there's  nothing 
else  to  do  here  but  smoke  and  loll  about  on  the 
lake ;  and  I  dare  say  both  these  occupations 
would  gain  by  a  flavor  of  the  tender  passion. 
Yes,  Cosmo,  consider  me  in  love,  until  further 
instructions,  and  respect  me  accordingly  —  no 
bntsquerie,  no  roughness  with  the  blossom  which 
now  begins  to  expand  before  your  eyes." 

"You  in  love?    You?" 

"I — even  I.  You  ought  to  be  immensely 
obliged  to  me.  You're  out  of  the  running,  you 
know,  and  evidently  developing  into  a  bard.  It 
will  be  a  godsend  to  you  to  watch  the  affair. 
Besides,  you  will  be  of  serious  service  in  goose- 
berry-picking ;  and  you  are  just  the  man  to  in- 
triguer that  combustible  old  gentleman — you're 
so  'adaptive'  and  'many-sided,'  don't  you  see?" 

"Well,  I  can  conceive  many  things,  but  not 
Torn  Wyedale  as  the  hero  of  a  love-romance." 

"Nothing  happens  but  the  improbable,  my 
boy ;  and  if  there  are  a  few  deficiencies  in  my 
composition,  you  can  idealize  me,  you  know. 
With  your  talent,  I  think  you  ought  to  turn  out 
of  this  material  a  very  first-class  sort  of  hero." 

"  Somehow  I  don't  see  it." 

"Ah!  you  do  us  both  injustice." 

"I  could  hardly  give  romantic  attributes  to  a 
round  of  beef  or  a  pot  of  porter." 

"You  wrong  me,  Cosmo — you  wrong  me; 
but  it  is  the  old  story.  A  great  man's  school- 
fellows are  notoriously  the  last  to  recognize  his 
»  great  qualities.  The  school-dunce  develops  into 
an  intellectual  giant,  but  his  early  brother-dunces 
can  never  forget  the  fool's-cap  which  he  shared 
with  them.  I  forgive  you,  old  man." 

"  Very  good  of  you ;  but  I  can't  say  I  re- 
member that  interesting  bond  between  you  and 
me." 

"Likely  enough;  memory  plays  sad  pranks 
in  such  matters." 

"  I  can  remember,  however,  that  you  were  the 
biggest  dunce  in  your  form." 

"Imagination  in  fault  this  time;  it  constant- 
ly clouds  the  memory." 

"I  don't  think  I  require  to  call  upon  my 
memory,  or  use  the  past  tense,  in  speaking  of 
your  dunce-ship." 

"Hepatitis!  hepatitis!  Clouded  vision,  mor- 
bid fancies,  noises  in  the  head.  We  must  have 
you  overhauled.  There  is  a  manslayer  in  the 
hotel;  consult  him." 

"  Hang  it,  Tom,  what  a  bore  you  are !  I  feel 
so  tired  of  you  sometimes,  it  appears  to  me  a 
mystery  how  we  are  such  friends." 

""Candid  friend!  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  it 
should  be  so.  The  general  rules  are  horribly 
contradictory.  Like  draws  to  like;  but,  then, 
contrasts  fascinate  each  other.  Perhaps  the  en- 
dearing ties  in  this  case  are  gratitude  on  your 
part,  and  a  sense  of  protectorship  on  mine — con- 
tinued from  earliest  youth  until  now." 

"As  how?" 


"How?  Why,  who  licked  Jack  Falls  for 
bullying  you  ?" 

"I  don't  remember;  probably  I  licked  him 
myself." 

"You!  Why,  Jack  could  have  eaten  you. 
Who  supplied  you  with  cricket  -  bats,  like  a 
brother  ?" 

"  No  one  did.  I  remember  your  giving  me  a 
bat  for  my  silver  chain  and  my  white  mouse  that 
had  one  eye  pink  and  the  other  green  ;  but  the 
handle  of  the  bat  turned  out  to  be  sprung." 

"Well,  hang  it!  I  gave  you  back  the  mouse, 
although  I  was  devoted  to  it." 

"Yes,  you  gave  it  me  back  to  avoid  a  swish- 
ing, when  white  mice  were  forbidden  under  pen- 
alties. And  then,  when  the  holidays  came — al- 
though I  had  run  the  risk  of  keeping  it  all  the 
half — you  pretended  you  had  only  lent  it  to  me, 
to  oblige  me,  and  wanted  to  take  it  back." 

"Oh,  I  can't  go  back  upon  all  these  trumpery 
little  details!  I  only  remember  that  I  was  ex- 
cessively generous  to  you  about  a  mouse  or  mice 
and  cricket-bats." 

' '  Generous  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  then  the  verses." 

"I  suppose  you'll  say  next  that  you  wrote 
mine  for  me." 

"By  no  means;  that  would  have  been  a 
doubtful  kindness.  No ;  I  frequently  allowed 
you  to  write  mine  for  me,  which  was  glorious 
practice  for  a  little  fellow — upon  my  word,  it  was 
quite  fatherly  of  me.  And  then  that  row  about 
Mother  Willet's  orchard,  when  I  saved  jou  — 
and  —  and  —  these  and  a  hundred  other  little 
kindnesses,  I  suppose,  must  have  stamped  them- 
selves into  the  plastic  nature  of  your  youth,  and 
have  been  confirmed  in  manhood  by  the  sense 
of  protection  which  an  unpractical  (shall  I  say  a 
weaker?)  nature  derives  from  association  with 
one  which  is  practical  and  philosophically  ro- 
bust. That,  I  take  it,  is  the  explanation  from 
your  point  of  view ;  and  from  mine,  it  is,  of 
course,  not  wonderful  to  find  a  generous  spirit 
attaching  itself  to  the  object  of  its  protection  and 
generosity." 

"And  looking  out  watchfully,  no  doubt,  for 
fresh  opportunities  of  exercising  these  qualities  ?" 

"Most  distinctly.  I  will  be  true  to  my  mission, 
Cosmo.  Lean  upon  me;  I  won't  desert  you." 

"  Now,  Tom,  you  villain,  I  don't  like  this  vein 
at  all.  I  seem  "to  remember  similar  flourishes 
in  connection  with  certain  financial  embarrass- 
ments, which  always  ended  in  being  rather  em- 
barrassing to  myself.  Upon  my  honor,  now,  I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  to  find  that  there  was 
a  temporary  difficulty  about  a  hotel  bill,  or  a 
temporary  but  equally  pressing  necessity  for  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds." 

"My  dear  Cosmo,  nor  I!  What  intuitions 
the  fellow  has  at  times,  to  be  sure !  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  my  banker  is  not  a  very  good  fellow." 

"No?" 

"  No,  not  at  all.  I  may  say  I'm  ashamed  of 
him.  He  can  never  see  more  than  one  side  of 
a  question,  and  his  view  of  that  is  limited  and 
groovy.  Now,  a  banker  ought  not  to  be  groovy, 
ought  he?" 

"Perhaps  not." 

"  No.  Grooviness  is  inconsistent  with  the  ele- 
vated intelligence  which  one  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  a  banker.  Just  listen  to  a  case  in  pcint. 
I—" 
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Tom's  statement,  however,  was  interrupted  by 
a  shout  from  a  boat  at  a  little  distance.  The 
two  friends  had  been  rowed  down  near  to  the 
Isola  di  San  Giovanni ;  there  they  had  turned, 
nnd,  after  sweeping  close  in  to  the  Bellagian 
shore,  were  now  slowly  heading  for  home.  The 
boat  which  hailed  was  behind  them,  motionless, 
and  no  other  boats  were  in  the  neighborhood. 

"They  must  be  hailing  us,"  said  Cosmo. 

"Tourists  full  of  new  wine,"  replied  Tom. 
"Let  them  howl." 

The  shout  was  repeated.  Cosmo  was  for  re- 
turning. "  Something  may  be  wrong,"  he  said. 

"Let  them  rave.    Avanti /"  quoth  Tom. 

Then,  as  they  got  under  way  again,  the  cry 
was  repeated  with  such  energy  that  it  became 
clear  that  something  was  the  matter,  and  they 
turned  back.  As  they  approached  the  boat,  a 
sharp  English  voice  upbraided  them,  in  fierce, 
broken  Italian,  for  their  tardiness ;  but  as  they 
were  all  still  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  the 
speaker  was  unrecognizable. 

"Subito!  subito .'"  replied  old  Pietro,  leisure- 
ly paddling  along. 

"Subito!  D— nit!  do  you  call  that  subito  ?" 
cried  the  voice. 

"Subito!  subito! — pazienza!  pazienza!  che 
va  piano  va  lontano,"  said,  or  rather  sung,  the 
grinning  boatman,  as  though  soothing  an  impa- 
tient child ;  and  then,  easing  his  oars  as  he  ran 
along-side,  "  Eccoci,  signore  !" 

"  It  is  the  '  beaute  de  dialle '  and  her  papa,  as 
I  am  a  living,  loving  sinner,"  whispered  Tom. 
"  How  prompt  is  the  arrow  of  Fate !" 

"You  are  English  gentlemen,  I  presume," 
said  Lord  Germistoune — for  it  was  he — "and  I 
do  think  you  might  have  been  a  little  readier  to 
answer  my  cry  for  assistance." 

"But  what  is  the  matter,  sir?"  asked  Tom. 

"  Matter,  sir  ?  Browning's  the  matter — that's 
all."  He  then  explained  that  the  boatman  had 
snapped  one  of  his  oars,  and  in  jumping  up  to 
try  to  rescue  the  half  which  fell  into  the  water, 
had  sent  "his  great  blundering  foot  through  one 
of  the  rotten  planks;  and  the  boat's  filling  — 
that's  all!" 

' '  We  had  no  conception  that  there  was  any- 
thing seriously  wrong,"  said  Tom. 

The  old  lord  then  tartly  suggested  transship- 
ment instead  of  conversation.  "If  you  will  put 
us  on  shore  anywhere  at  Bellaggio,  we  can  get 
another  boat.  Our  destination  is  Cadenabbia; 
but  don't  let  us  inconvenience  you." 

"Our  way  would  be  yours,  in  any  case,"  said 
Cosmo,  addressing  the  lady;  "but,  as  it  hap- 
pens, we  also  are  bound  for  Cadenabbia." 

•  The  transshipment  then  took  place,  and  the 
damaged  boat  was  taken  in  tow,  her  boatman 
continuing  in  her,  and  indignantly  denying  any 
danger.  Tom  contrived  to  dispose  the  new 
guests  so  that  he  sat  between  the  young  lady 
and  her  father.  And  now  he  began  to  play  off 
a  little  comedy  for  the  amusement  of  his  friend  ; 
and  falling  into  the  role  which  he  had  prescribed 
for  himself  in  his  farcical  conversation  a  few 
minutes  before,  proceeded  to  dramatize  the  part 
of  the  "aspirant"  who,  in  "sapping  up  to  a  po- 
sition," makes  almost  as  much  love  to  the  lady's 
belongings  as  to  herself.  Cosmo,  who  knew  the 
"  devilry "  of  which  his  friend  was  capable, 
feared  he  might  overdo  the  part.  The  gravity 
of  his  face  and  manner  were,  however,  unim- 


peachable ;  and  all  his  attentions,  divided  pret- 
ty equally  between  father  and  daughter,  passed 
muster  in  the  most  creditable  way.  Cosmo  was 
very  far  from  approving  of  a  joke  of  the  sort, 
and  he  soon  had  fresh  cause  for  disapproval  and 
annoyance ;  for  Tom,  out  of  pure  wantonness, 
began  to  drag  his  name  in,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  discredit  upon  him,  and  in  such  a  way  as, 
antithetically,  to  suggest  his  own  superior  merit 
in  all  respects. 

"I  cannot,"  he  said  to  the  young  lady,  "suf- 
ficiently blame  myself  for  not  insisting  on  our 
immediate  return.  My  friend  is  a  little  obsti- 
nate, but  I  ought  to  have  combated  him.  He 
would  have  it  that  the  cry  came  from  some  par- 
ty of  tourists  who  had  been  —  had  been — a — 
dining  somewhere.  The  tone  of  voice  ought  to 
have  been  sufficient  for  him.  To  me  it  was  un- 
mistakably the  cry  of  a  gentleman  in  distress.  I 
ought  to  have  been  firm  with  him." 

This  spirited  perversion  of  facts  brought  Lord 
Germistoune  into  the  field  at  once.  "  Your 
friend's  scepticism,"  he  said,  with  a  very  grim 
look  at  Cosmo,  "might  have  had  disastrous  re- 
sults for  us.  He  might  have  been  willing  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  I  think. " 

Cosmo  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  young 
lady  interposed.  "I  am  sure,"  she  said,  that 
you  came  as  quickly  as  possible.  Papa,  you  are 
really  too  exigeant.  The  accident  seems  scarce- 
ly to  have  happened,  and  here  we  are,  safe  and 
sound,  on  board  another  boat.  Papa  is  too  exi- 
geant," she  continued,  with  a  laugh;  "but  you 
must  make  allowance  for  him.  He  has  had  a 
sad  chapter  of  accidents  to-day.  Have  you  not, 
papa  ?" 

"Accidents?  I  don't  call  them  accidents," 
snorted  the  old  lord ;  "downright,  deliberate  in- 
solence and  mismanagement — these  are  not  ac- 
cidents. Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  I  was  made 
twenty-five  minutes  late  for  dinner  to-day  by 
false  information?" 

"Yes,  I  observed  that  you  came  in  late  for 
dinner,"  said  Tom,  in  a  voice  of  sweetest  sym- 
pathy ;  and  I  feared  there  had  been  some  of  the 
usual  negligence.  In  fact,  I  think  I  said  to  my 
friend,  '  Here  is  the  old,  old  story  again  ;  it  is 
really  getting  too  insufferable."' 

'Ah!  you  confirm  me?" 

'  Indeed  I  do." 

'And  then,  that  head-waiter!" 

'  Oh !  he  ? — he  is  notoriously  an  impostor." 

'And  his  insolence!" 

'  Insolence !  Now,  I  dare  say  he  answered 
you  ?" 

'Ah !  that  he  did,  and  most  improperly." 

'There,  Cosmo!"  said  Tom,  turning  to  his 
friend  with  the  air  of  a  man  who,  after  a  pro- 
tracted controversy,  at  length  finds  an  argument 
which  gives  him  the  victory  beyond  dispute — 
"there,  Cosmo!  I  suppose  you  won't  support 
your  friend  after  that ;"  and  then,  before  Cosmo 
had  time  to  say  anything,  "  To  me,  that  man  is 
the  incarnation  of  stupid  impertinence.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  my  friend  here,  I  would  have 
brought  the  matter  to  a  point  long  ago  by  going 
frankly  to  the  direction,  and  simply  saying,  '  Ei- 
ther that  tead-waiter  is  dismissed,  or  I  leave  the 
hotel." 

"Quite  right — quite  right!"  cried  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  "  and  I'd  have  done  it  myself— I'd  have 
done  it  myself.  Then,  they  keep  back  the  let- 
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ters,  and  have  no  excuse  to  make.  The  por- 
ter— " 

"  Oh,  the  porter !  simply  a  cretin." 

"And  what  business  have  they  to  employ  crtf- 
tins  ?" 

"Part  of  the  system — part  of  the  system." 

"So  it  would  seem;  and  it's  no  better  over 
here.  I  have  just  been  over  to  the  Serbellone 
to  look  for  rooms ;  and  there,  I  protest  to  you,  I 
was  treated  like — like  a  scavenger.  I  said  the 
rooms  smelled  of  rats.  The  manager  denied 
this  brusquely ;  said  it  had  been  the  chateau  of 
a  grand  seigneur,  and  couldn't  smell  of  rats.  I 
told  him  that  I  believed  the  walls  were  lined 
with  dead  rats ;  that  the  floors  and  the  roofs 
were  full  of  them  ;  and  that  if  there  were  no  liv- 
ing ones  there,  it  was  simply  because  the  house 
was  crumbling  to  pieces  with  dry-rot,  and  going 
to  fall.  The  manager  then  requested  me  to  leave 
the  premises — me — actually — in  so  many  words, 
and  stated  that  in  no  case  should  I  have  rooms. 
I  gave  him  my  name,  which  produced  no  sort  of 
effect.  I  said  I  would  expose  him.  He  replied 
that  that  was  my  affair,  and  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  to  him,  and  I  was,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, hustled  out  of  the  house.  Now,  did  you 
ever  hear  anything  half  so  monstrous  ? — did  you 
ever  ?  did  you  ever  ?  did  you  ever  ?  Eh  ?  hum  ? 
what  ?" 

Tom  received  this  tale  of  wrong  with  immense 
sympathy,  interjecting  little  groans  of  indigna- 
tion at  critical  parts. 

"I  think,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  the 
whole  place  seems  to  have  changed.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  charming;  but  there  is  a  sort 
of  an  infernal  democratic  twang  about  it  now  that 
upsets  me — upsets  me.  Don't  you  see  a  change  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  nothing  could  be  more  mark- 
ed," replied  Tom,  who  had  seen  the  lake  for  the 
first  time  one  week  before.  "It's  all  deterio- 
rated—  sadly  deteriorated,"  he  added,  with  a 
comprehensive  wave  of  his  hand,  which  appeared 
to  include  the  whole  district,  and  even  the  Like 
and  the  sky,  in  the  condemnation  of  being  rat- 
eaten  and  of  having  a  democratic  twang. 

The  old  gentleman  was  greatly  mollified  by  all 
this  sympathy ;  but  addressed  himself  exclusive- 
ly to  Tom,  who  had  contrived,  out  of  sheer  wan- 
ton  fun,  to  put  his  friend  in  the  light  of  a  male- 
factor. 

"It  is  very  disappointing,"  said  the  young 
lady.  *'  We  intended  to  enjoy  ourselves  so  much 
here,  and  now  all  these  contretemps  have  dark- 
ened our  prospects." 

"  You  are  not  disappointed  in  the  beauty  of 
the  lake,  I  am  sure  ?"  said  Cosmo,  who  had  hith- 
erto kept  silence,  and  was  now  immediately  re- 
warded by  a  furtive  kick  from  his  friend,  meant 
to  imply  that  he  must  not  trespass  on  another 
man's  preserves. 

"No,  indeed,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  never,  even 
in  my  dreams,  saw  anything  half  so  lovely." 

Tom  made  rather  a  floundering  attempt  to 
construct  a  gallant  speech  on  these  premises,  and 
the  lady  went  on : 

"One  could  not  say  too  much  in  its  praise; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  one  cannot  say  too  little. 
There  are  some  things  that  seem  to  be  above  the 
power  of  words." 

"Things  that  ought  only  to  be  painted,  you 
mean,"  said  Tom  ;  "and  you  are  an  artist,  with- 
out doubt  ?" 


"Oh,  in  a  very,  very  humble  way;  but  papa 
really  is." 

"Oh,  how  I  envy  him !"  cried  Tom,  with  rapt- 
ure^ "  This  must  be  an  artist's  paradise — points 
of  view  from  land  and  water  at  discretion,  miri- 
valled  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and— and— all 
that  sort  of  thing,"  including  another  kick  for 
Cosmo.  "You  won't  allow  these  mishaps  to 
drive  you  away  immediately?"  he  continued, 
with  much  earnestness. 

"Ah!  I  don't  know;  papa  must  be  comfort- 
able, and — " 

"And  will  be  so,  my  dear,"  interposed  her 
father;  "and  is  certainly  not  going  to  be  hunt- 
ed out  of  the  place  by  a  pack  of  innkeepers. 
No,  no." 

"Bravo!"  murmured  Tom. 

"I'm  situated  in  this  way,"  continued  Lord 
Germistoune — "Gull  has  ordered  me  to  the  En- 
gadine.  Why  Gull  has  ordered  me  to  the  En- 
gndine,  I  dare  say  Gull  doesn't  know  himself— I 
don't ;  but  doctors  are  tyrants,  and  these  are  my 
tyrant's  orders.  Now,  it  seems  one  can't  go  up 
there  for  a  month  to  come,  on  account  of  the 
hard  weather  in  the  mountains,  and  I  had  de- 
cided to  spend  that  month  here — and  here  I  will 
spend  it;  and  I'll' tell  you  what  it  is,  since  there 
is  no  hotel  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in,  I'll  take 
a  villa.  That  will  be  a  lesson  for  them.  Yes, 
I'll  take  a  nice  little  villa  to-morrow  morning — 
eh?  hum?  what?" 

"I  fear,"  said  Tom,  "it  may  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  for  so  short  a  time,  and  at  such 
short  notice." 

"Excuse  me,  I  think  not.  There  may,  per- 
haps, be  difficulties ;  but  they  shall  be  overcome. 
I'll  take  a  nice  little  villa  to-morrow  morning. 
What?" 

"Papa  is  a  most  determined  character,  you 
must  know.  He  would  rather  buy  a  villa  or 
build  one  than  be  beaten." 

"I  generally  contrive  to  have  my  own  way, 
Esme,  as  you  know." 

"  Oh  yes,  dear  papa,  I  do  know ;  only  too  well 
sometimes,"  she  added,  with  a  laugh.  "You 
are  a  most  formidable  person  when  thwarted ; 
but  on  this  occasion  I  applaud  your  firmness — a 
little  selfishly,  perhaps — for  I  am  so  glad  we  are 
to  stay  on  in  this  lovely  place." 

"It  will  be  an  example  to  them,"  chuckled 
Lord  Germistoune.  "  I'll  take  a  nice  little  villa 
in  the  morning."  He  gloated  over  the  idea, 
which  had  only  occurred  to  him  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  and  which  seemed  to  offer  a 
pleasant  salve  of  vengeance  for  his  outraged  dig- 
nity. 

"You  must  immortalize  the  lake  with  your 
pencil,"  said  Tom  to  the  lady. 

"Oh  no;  but  papa  may.  Indeed,  he  has  a 
large  portfolio  of  sketches  done  here  years  ago. 
They  first  made  me  wish  to  come  here." 

Then  Tom  fell  to  cunning  questioning  as  to 
the  views  selected,  expressing  a  burning  curiosi- 
ty to  know  how  this  and  that  subject  had  been 
treated,  the  conditions  of  light  at  the  time,  and 
so  forth,  invariably  pronouncing  the  old  gentle- 
man's artistic  selection  to  have  been  precisely 
what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  generally  sur- 
rounding him  with  such  a  comfortable  atmos- 
phere of  appreciation  and  applause,  that,  when 
the  boat  reached  the  shore,  he  was  in  high  good- 
humor.  "Most  agreeable,  gentlemanlike  fel- 
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low,"  he  murmured  to  his  daughter;  "must 
make  his  acquaintance  formally."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  two  friends,  he  thanked  them  very 
courteously  for  the  service  they  had  rendered, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  at  a  vague  regret 
for  having  been  betrayed  into  impatient  language 
at  the  moment  of  rescue.  "Let  me  offer  you 
my  card,"  he  said,  in  conclusion;  "I  am  Lord 
Germistoune."  The  friends  having  duly  hand- 
ed over  theirs  in  return,  were  presented,  with 
considerable  pomp  and  ceremony,  to  "  My 
daughter,  Miss  Douglas."  It  then  occurred  to 
Lord  Germistoune  that  Mr.  Wyedale's  name 
was  familiar  to  him.  "It  reminds  me,"  he  said, 
"  of  one  of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends.  We 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  together  for  years, 

when  he  was  member  for shire.  Was  he  a 

relation  of  yours  ?" 

"He  was  my  uncle,"  said  Tom. 

"Indeed!  Then  I  am  doubly  pleased  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Poor  Tom  Wyedale ! 
what  a  witty  dog  he  was,  to  be  sure!  Quite  one 
of  the  best  of  us.  And  ah,  what  a  Tory !  He 
would  have  had  Peel  hanged  for  his  Corn-law 
treachery,  if  he  could.  Ah !  a  fine  fellow,  Tom. 
He  left  no  children,  I  think  ?" 

"No,  his  only  son  died." 

"And  Lady  Mary?" 

"She  is  very  well,  thank  you." 

"And  the  Abbey ?— Wyedale  Abbey?— that 
went  to — to — not  to  you  ?" 

"Alas!  no;  a  brother  darkened  my  life  by 
getting  into  the  light  in  front  of  me." 

"  Ha,  ha !  Well,  we  can't  all  hope  to  be  eld- 
est sons.  What  ?" 

' '  No ;  my  aspirations  would  have  been  much 
more  easily  satisfied." 

"That  reminds  me  of  poor  Tom.  Well, 
shall  we  say  'good-night,'  or  will  you  come  up 
to  our  quarters  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  take 
a  look  at  these  sketches  we've  been  talking 
about  ?" 

Tom  gladly  assented,  and  the  old  lord  led  the 
way  to  his  apartment,  explaining  that  the  rooms 
(which  were  really  the  best  in  the  house,  and  en- 
tirely charming)  were  detestable ;  but  that,  after 
to-morrow,  he  hoped  to  receive  his  friends  more 
becomingly.  "For" — and  here  he  repeated  the 
formula  about  the  nice  little  villa,  which  seemed 
to  have  captivated  him  like  the  refrain  of  a  pleas- 
ant song. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TOM'S  conduct  in  the  boat  was,  of  course, 
merely  meant  to  amuse  his  friend,  as  the  dra- 
matic sequel  of  their  previous  conversation,  by  a 
representation,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  crafty  ap- 
proaches of  a  politic  lover.  As  far  as  his  friend 
was  concerned,  however,  the  humor  of  the  ca- 
price had  missed  fire.  Cosmo  was  anything  but 
pleased  with  it.  Punctiliously  polite  to  stran- 
gers himself,  his  temper  had  been  somewhat  ruf- 
fled by  the  brusqueness  of  Lord  Germistoune's 
first  greeting ;  it  had  been  progressively  disturb- 
ed by  Tom's  persistent  method  of  dragging  him 
forward  in  a  false  light,  and  by  the  distinct  man- 
ner in  which  Lord  Germistoune  seemed  to  ignore 
his  existence.  Moreover,  this  poking  of  fun  at 
total  strangers  (one  of  whom  was  a  lady),  all  un- 
witting though  they  were,  appeared  to  him  im- 


proper and  impertinent ;  and  the  poking  of  fun 
at  himself,  except  in  private,  was  by  no  means 
to  his  taste.  From  all  this  it  resulted  that  Cos- 
mo had  fallen  into  a  very  considerable  state  of 
dignity,  and  would  have  excused  himself  stiffly 
from  accepting  the  invitation  to  the  Germistoune 
apartment.  Miss  Douglas,  however,  divining, 
with  feminine  tact,  that  something  was  amiss, 
and  attributing  it  to  its  true  cause,  or  partly  so, 
seconded  the  invitation  with  a  simple  heartiness 
that  made  refusal  impossible,  and  Cosmo  fol- 
lowed her. 

And  now  came  Tom's  retribution.  The  port- 
folio of  sketches  was  his  Nemesis — a  huge  port- 
folio filled  to  overflowing  with  indifferent  per- 
formances, through  which  he  had  to  wade  at 
solemn  pace  and  slow.  For  the  artist  stood  by 
him,  and  saw  that  there  was  no  evasion — harang- 
uing upon  each  "bit,"  bewildering  his  victim 
with  strange  art  jargon,  and  keeping  him  alert 
by  sudden  appeals  and  subtle  pauses  for  notes 
of  admiration.  There  was  no  escape  for  poor 
Tom,  who  knew  as  much  about  water-colors  as 
a  Choctaw  Indian,  and  was  wont  to  confess  that 
he  liked  to  take  the  beauties  of  nature  "  with  an 
object,"  and  with  special  reference  to  Epsom, 
Ascot,  and  Goodwood.  But,  with  a  desperate 
resignation,  he  went  manfully  through  to  the 
end  of  a  long  hour  and  a  half.  Anathemas  rose 
in  his  heart,  mingled  with  poignant  yearnings  for 
tobacco  and  cool  tankards ;  but  he  suppressed 
them  all,  and  sat  yawnless  and  smiling,  and  the 
winner  of  golden  opinions  from  his  host — richly 
deserved,  indeed ;  for  he  who  can  drink  to  the 
dregs  that  "drowsiest  sirup  of  the  world" — the 
prosings  of  an  egotistical  dilettante — and,  drink- 
ing, seem  to  like  it,  has  fortitude  enough  to  win 
a  martyr's  crown. 

Meantime,  and  thus,  it  so  fell  out  that  Cosmo 
was  exemplifying  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
Scarcely  two  hours  before,  he  had  expressed  a 
resolution  to  avoid  contact  with  Miss  Douglas, 
and  now  he  was  involuntarily  engaged  with  her 
in  a  tete-a-tete  of  formidable  length.  The  sit- 
uation might  have  been  decidedly  romantic  — 
ought,  indeed,  so  to  have  been.  The  coinci- 
dence of  the  picture's  resemblance — there  was 
a  romantic  element;  and,  coupled  with  it,  the 
virtual  saving  of  the  young  lady's  life — there  was 
another.  Then,  her  extreme  beauty  would  have 
shed  a  halo  over  circumstances  infinitely  more 
prosaic ;  and  what  stage,  what  mise  en  scene, 
could  surpass  the  Lake  of  Como,  with  all  its 
accessories  of  night,  summer,  and  the  moon? 
But,  alas !  "  the  romantic  "  visits  us  only  as  the 
angels  of  the  proverb  do.  Too  seldom  does  it 
drop  on  our  daily  lives ;  and  though,  like  some 
gossamery  woof  of  magic  tints,  it  then  draws 
over  every  rugged  angle  the  "softening  folds  of 
a  gracious  drapery,"  it  remains  but  for  an  in- 
stant, and  vanishes  so  abruptly  that  we  scarcely 
wot  of  the  beauty  that  has  been  on  us  and  about 
us  till  the  glory  has  departed.  It  is  dissipated 
by  a  breath,  and  by  none  more  surely  than  the 
w'hisper  of  an  incongruous  association ;  and,  by 
some  psychological  law,  those  who  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  a  romantic  impression  have  also  usu- 
ally the  keenest  perceptions  of  the  incongruous. 
Thus,  Tom  Wyedale's  rollicking  conversation  in 
the  boat,  and  his  Philistine  tone  about  the  young 
lady  herself,  had  brushed  away,  for  his  friend, 
all  romance  from  the  events  of  the  evening. 
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To  Cosmo  the  little  drama  presented  itself  in 
no  ethereal  aspect.  The  whole  thing  had  simply 
irritated  him.  Sensitive  by  nature,  and  some- 
what shy,  his  manner  to  strangers  was  marked 
at  best  by  a  certain  reserve  and  stateliness  that 
were  scarcely  prepossessing ;  and  at  present  he 
was  angry  with  Tom,  offended  with  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune,  vexed  with  himself,  and  almost  dis- 
pleased with  Miss  Douglas  herself — though  why, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say,  except,  in- 
deed, for  bringing  him,  against  his  will,  into  that 
contact  with  herself  which,  perhaps  in  scant  ear- 
nest, he  had  announced  his  intention  of  avoid- 
ing. This  complication  was  certainly  not  likely 
to  subdue  his  natural  characteristics;  so  that 
Miss  Douglas  might  have  been  pardoned  if,  at 
first,  she  had  rather  repented  the  warmth  of  her 
invitation,  and  felt  that  the  task  of  entertaining 
the  guest  who  fell  to  her  charge  was  more  for- 
midable than  pleasant.  At  first  it  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be  so,  for  Cosmo  seemed  to  be  bereft 
of  all  power  of  conversational  initiative,  and  even 
in  response  he  was  sluggish  and  frozen.  Miss 
Douglas,  as  the  daughter  of  Lord  Germistoune, 
a  wealthy  and  well-known  peer,  was  presumably 
of  the  London  world  ;  Cosmo  himself  was  more 
or  less  of  the  same  world ;  and  that  two  such 
people  should  be  together  in  a  tete-a-tete,  and  be 
in  want  of  topics  of  conversation,  even  for  a  min- 
ute, might  well  seem  an  unaccountable  phenom- 
enon. The  mere  routine  work  of  each  season 
produces,  for  a  certain  class  of  society,  topics 
enough  to  supply  with  the  materials  of  many 
hours'  dialogue  the  most  brainless  he  or  she  who 
drifts  through  the  regulation  amount  of  duty  or 
pleasure  prescribed  by  the  rubric  of  fashion. 
The  veriest  parrot,  from  the  blessed  iteration  of 
the  same  phrases  (if  not  ideas),  heard  hourly  for 
three  or  four  solid  months,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  glibly  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  sufficient 
small-change  of  talk  to  pay  his  way  without  dif- 
ficulty among  the  initiated.  And  then  there 
are  always  one  or  two  great  salient  events  in  the 
history  of  each  season,  which,  independent  of  the 
smaller  gossip,  fend  off  from  the  talker  the  ne- 
cessity of  plunging,  without  a  cork-jacket,  into 
the  hopeless  waters  of  originality. 

Let  us  cast  back  an  eye  over  the  last  few  sea- 
sons :  at  once  it  is  struck  by  a  dozen  things  of 
the  sort.  For  instance,  a  royal  savage  —  the 
blacker  the  better — visits  the  country,  and  re- 
duces the  nation  to  a  state  of  infantile  imbecili- 
ty. In  his  honor  there  are  court  entertain- 
ments, where  he  is  puzzled ;  and  municipal  ban- 
quets, where  his  inner  man  is  compromised ;  a 
review  at  Windsor,  where  he  is  again  puzzled  ; 
an  exhibition  of  iron-clads,  where  he  is  frightened 
and  again  sick.  What  a  fund  of  topics  in  all 
this !  What  possibilities  of  earnest  question  and 
response!  Were  you  there ?  Were  you?  Had 
you  the  entree  to  the  privileged  places  ?  Did 
you  see  him  ?  Is  it  true  that  he  was  sulky  and 
rude  ?  Can  it  be  conceivable  that  his  teeth  chat- 
tered ?  Then  the  Duchess  of ,  in  giving  a 

fancy  ball,  supplies  another  fertile  theme.  It 
was  beautiful,  but  she  gave  it  too  late  or  too  ear- 
ly. It  clashed  with  thefesta  of  some  other  po- 
tentate. Such  a  pity !  And  was  royalty  really 
offended  or  not  ?  If  so,  why  ? — if  not,  why  not? 
Then  the  prince's  garden-party :  if  you  were  at 
it,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  still  it  is  well,  for  much  time 
can  be  consumed  in  giving  every  reason  but  the 
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true  one  for  your  absence.  The  Academy  has 
a  sensation-picture,  painted  by  a  girl  blind  from 
her  birth.  Here  art  talk  a  discretion.  She  is 
equal  to  Salvator  Ilosa,  or  Horace  Vernet,  or 
Paul  Potter,  or  any  other  painter  —  no  matter 
whom — to  whom  the  vox  populi  has  taught  you 
to  liken  her.  There  is  a  new  reading  of  "Ham- 
let" by  a  Hindoo,  which  (in  Hindostanee)  edifies 
society.  Such  a  mellifluous  language,  Hindos- 
tanee! So  perfect  a  vehicle  for  Shakspearian 
thought !  Some  curled  darling  of  society  cheats 
at  cards  or  helps  himself  to  his  neighbor's  wife. 
Here  is  breathless  interest!  Why  did  he  do  it? 
When?  How?  Where?  What  does  Sir  John 
say  to  it  ?  Will  the  countess  ever  get  over  the 
shock  ?  Moral — how  can  people  do  such  things? 
Some  one  else  who  ought  to  have  known  better 
commits  some  other  faux  pas,  scarcely  discussi- 
ble, but  which  can  be  sniffed  round  with  titil- 
lating innuendoes  and  low  confidential  murmur- 
ings.  Burnand  has  a  new  farce,  the  scream  of 
which  has  been  loud  enough  to  cross  the  Chan- 
nel and  be  echoed  in  Paris.  Doubtless  you  have 
heard  it  in  both  languages  ?  Offenbach  outdoes 
himself  in  a  new  opera  bouffe,  "Suzanne  et  les 
Vieillards. "  A  little  shocking,  is  it  not?  but 
then  so  bright  and  clever!  That  atones  for 
most  things.  And  then  comes  the  "music  of 
the  future,"  and  sets  the  whole  queer  jumble  to 
appropriate  strains.  You  heard  ' '  Lohengrin  ?" 
You  did  ?  It  was  a  perfect  enigma  to  you,  or 
entirely  comprehensible.  You  sat  through  the 
whole  of  that  first  suffocating  night  ?  to  the  end  ? 
and  wished  for  more  ?  No  wonder !  Or  wished 
yourself  dead  ?  How  natural ! 

People  who  have  these  and  a  hundred  kindjed 
and  equally  welcome  topics  freely  at  command 
ought  not  to  be  in  much  danger  of  having  to 
hazard  an  original  thought,  or  of  having  to  pause 
in  an  unbroken  stream  of  well-worn  but  still  ser- 
viceable platitudes.  And  then  there  is  in  reserve 
the  gossip  of  "Prince's,"  "Hurlingham,"  and 
Cowes ;  the  ordinary  on  dits  about  ordinary  mar- 
riages, scandals,  scrapes,  flirtations,  and  what  not. 
So  that,  altogether,  there  is  surely  more  than 
enough,  when  the  season  is  over,  to  carry  one  on 
from  August  till -April — provided,  of  course,  there 
is  an  occasional  change  in  the  scene  of  one's 
platitudinizing.  Cosmo,  however,  availed  him- 
self of  none  of  these  resources.  He  had  entered 
the  room,  as  we  have  seen,  with  ruffled  plumage ; 
but  surely  his  good-breeding  could  not  possibly 
permit  him  to  sulk  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  lady 
who  was  doing  her  best  to  entertain  him  ?  No. 
Well,  he  was  not  sulky,  but  he  was  sombre ;  and 
that,  with  his  natural  shyness,  had  dammed  up 
his  ideas.  Then,  every  moment  he  was  with 
Miss  Douglas  deepened  his  impression  of  her 
wonderful  resemblance  to  the  Sasso  Ferrato  Ma- 
donna, preoccupying  him  at  first,  and  then  mak- 
ing him  feel— fancifully  enough,  to  be  sure— that 
ordinary  topics  of  conversation  were  unsuitable 
in  the  presence  of  one  about  whom  clung  so 
many  suggestions  far  removed  from  the  banalitu 
of  common  life.  Miss  Douglas,  on  her  side, 
bravely  struggled  with  difficulties;  but  neither 
did  she  avail  herself  of  the  dreary  reserve  of 
London  small  talk.  She  had,  in  truth,  been  but 
one  season — that  of  her  d£but — two  years  before, 
in  town ;  so  that  her  resources  in  that  respect 
could  neither  have  been  many  nor  recent.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  perhaps  Cosmo's  tongue  would 
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have  been  earlier  untied,  because  Sasso  Ferrate's 
Madonna  would  have  ceased  to  embarrass  him. 

She  and  her  father  had  been  great  travellers ; 
for  the  old  lord — being  half  invalid,  half  valetu- 
dinarian —  required  perpetual  change  of  scene, 
and  frequent  visits  to  those  numerous  health  re- 
sorts, scattered  all  over  that  large  portion  of  Eu- 
rope which  is  now  included  in  the  map  of  the 
invalid.  In  this  way,  there  were  few  places  in 
Europe  of  great  interest  which  she  had  not  vis- 
ited ;  and  a  splendid  collection  of  photographs, 
which  lay  on  the  table,  contained  souvenirs  of 
everything  beautiful  and  noteworthy  which  she 
had  herself  seen.  Upon  this  book,  as  an  aid  in 
her  difficulty,  she  fell  back ;  and,  since  Cosmo 
had  also  travelled  much,  she  was  able  for  a  time, 
without  seeming  to  lecture,  to  carry  on  a  toler- 
ably one-sided  conversation. 

Her  manner  was  singularly  unaffected  and 
simple ;  and  a  certain  freshness  of  appreciation 
made  her  remarks,  on  what  she  had  really  liked 
and  admired,  original  and  striking.  By  degrees 
Cosmo  was  thoroughly  thawed ;  and  catching 
the  infection  of  an  enthusiasm  which  was  by  no 
means  foreign  to  his  own  nature,  he  began  to 
exchange  experiences  and  sentiments  with  her, 
with  an  earnestness  and  volubility  which,  if  they 
had  suddenly  broken  forth  from  the  iced  man  of 
half  an  hour  ago,  would  have  suggested  magical 
transformation.  But  he,  indeed,  must  have  been 
of  the  earth  earthy  who  could  have  recalled,  in 
company  with  a  sympathetic  spirit,  yet  without 
some  enthusiasm,  the  memories  which  this  book 
awakened.  For  there  was  the  Parthenon,  shat- 
tered, despoiled,  but  peerless  still  in  its  beauty, 
and  glorious  in  its  suggestions  of  a  panorama  in- 
stinct with  the  genius  of  the  Golden  Age.  And 
there  were  the  Pyramids,  from  which  even  the 
tourist  cannot  hunt  the  mystery  and  awe  of  the 
early  world  ;  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  Rev- 
erence feels  that  in  no  language  it  dare  utter 
its  emotions;  the  Pincian  Hill,  where  History 
seems  to  stagger  under  the  burden  of  its  records  ; 
the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Golden  Shell ;  the 
beautiful  illusions  of  Stambonl,  the  wondrous  re- 
alities of  Syracuse,  the  weird  resurrections  of 
Pompeii,  and  the  sunny  life  of  Sorrento.  From 
one  to  the  other  they  passed,  and  through  the 
quaint  portals  of  many  a  rare  old  town  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  by  many  a  venerable 
monument  of  pious  art,  and  up  the  castled 
Rhine,  through  the  land  of  legendary  lore,  and 
on  into  the  splendid  wilderness  of  Alp  and  gla- 
cier. People  who  had  beheld  such  scenes  with 
seeing  eyes,  who  had  thought  in  them,  felt  in 
them,  received  some  of  their  inspirations,  and 
learned  a  few  of  their  myriad  lessons,  and  who 
had  before  them  such  aids  to  memory  as  this 
book  contained,  had  assuredly  small  need  to  fall 
back  for  topics  upon  the  dwarfed  and  dwarfing 
life  of  modern  society.  The  photograph  -  book 
proved  an  entirely  successful  stratagem  of  de- 
spair, which  very  soon  changed  into  lively  pleas- 
ure and  interest,  so  that  all  sombre  clouds  were 
dissipated.  But  the  conversation  was  by  no 
means  all  pitched  in  a  transcendental  or  earnest 
key.  It  was  constantly  relieved  by  humorous 
reminiscences,  which  this  or  that  scene  recalled. 
Esme  proved  to  be  full  of  fun  ;  she  was  as  eager 
and  fresh  in  that  respect  as  in  more  serious  mat- 
ters, and  passed  from  one  phase  to  the  other 
with  a  certain  quaint  naivete  which  ought  to 


have  been  wholly  captivating  to  Cosmo,  had  lie 
not  been  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  fitness  of  such 
characteristics  in  one  who  wore  the  outward 
semblance  of  his  idealized  Madonna. 

The  time  began  to  pass  quickly  —  even  too 
quickty. 

At  last  there  was  but  one  more  photograph  to 
look  at. 

"There!"  she  said,  as  she  turned  it  over, 
"the  last  of  my  photographs,  but  to  me  the 
most  beautiful — at  least,  I  am  bound  to  say  so ; 
that  is  my  home. " 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  replied  Cosmo,  "  and  a  cap- 
ital photograph  ;  for  I  know  the  place  well.  I 
can't  be  mistaken.  It  is  Dunerlacht  Castle  ?" 

"Yes.  I  think  it  is  very  good;  even  papa 
is  pleased  with  it.  The  old  part  of  the  house 
comes  out  wonderfully ;  and  the  shadow  on  the 
water  is  so  natural,  is  it  not  ?  And  your  travels 
have  actually  carried  you  up  to  our  fastnesses  ?" 

"Yes.  I  had  to  pass  Dunerlacht  pretty  of- 
ten a  year  or  two 'ago.  I  had  a  shooting  in 
shire,  not  very  far  from  you — Glenmoira." 

"Oh,  we  know  it  very  well!  Some  friends 
of  ours  used  to  have  it.  It  is  a  charming  little 
place.  How  lucky  you  were  to  have  Glenmoira! 
How  did  you  like  it?" 

"I  was  delighted  with  it." 

"And  you  like  Scotland?" 

"Yes;  indeed,  very  much  more  than  most 
other  places." 

"  Now  I  am  quite  sure  that  your  taste  is  ad- 
mirable, although  I  don't  the  least  agree  with 
you  about  Interlachen  or  the  Giessbach." 

"Are  you  as  enthusiastic  about  Scotland  as 
about  Switzerland?" 

"Oh  yes — more  so;  but  it  is  a  different  kind 
of  enthusiasm — just  as  I  might  be  very  enthusi- 
astic about  a  friend,  but  still  more  so  about  papa, 
you  know." 

"  Yes — the  fatherland,  of  course,  ought  to  be 
before  all  others ;  and,  indeed,  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  have  the  same  sort  of  filial  feeling  to  Scot- 
land." 

"  What!  are  you  a  Scotchman  ?"  cried  Esme. 

"Perhaps  I  should  rather  say  of  Scotch  de- 
scent," replied  Cosmo,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

"Oh,  your  family  have  deserted  the  beloved 
country — long  ago  ?" 

"I — I — really  don't  quite  know — some  time — 
a  generation  or  two,  I  believe." 

Not  to  know  the  history  and  movements  of 
one's  ancestors  for  several  hundred  years  struck 
Esme  as  astonishing  in  one  of  gentle  blood;  but 
there  was  something  in  Cosmo's  manner  which 
told  her  that  the  subject  was  unpleasant  to  him, 
although  he  had  himself  introduced  it,  and  so 
she  abandoned  it,  merely  asking  him  if  he  had 
given  up  his  visits  to  Scotland  as  a  sportsman. 

"No,"  replied  Cosmo,  "not  in  theory,  al- 
though in  practice,  since  the  year  before  last; 
but  I  am  half  thinking  of  going  back  this  year; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  been  in  treaty  for  another 
moor  —  in  a 'different  county,  however.  But  I 
scarcely  think  it  will  suit." 

"I  hear  your  friend  talking  about  Scotland," 
said  the  old'  lord,  who  had  by  this  time  come  to 
the  end  of  his  art  treasures;  "and,  by-the-bye, 
who  is  your  friend?  His  name  puzzles  me.  It 
is  Scotch,  and  it  isn't  Scotch.  That  is,  it  is  the 
name  of  a  locality,  and  the  title  of  a  dormant 
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Scotch  peerage ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  gen- 
tleman's family  of  that  name  in  the  country. 
Where  does  this  gentleman  come  from?" 

"Well,  do  you  know,  it  is  odd,  but  I  can't  tell 
you,  except  m  a  very  hazy  way.  Cosmo  and  I 
were  at  Eton  and  a  private  tutor's  together,  and 
then  at  Cambridge,  and  we  have  been  fast  friends 
all  our  lives  ;  but,  as  we  used  to  say  at  school,  I 
don't  '  know  him  at  home.'  " 

"Ah!  by -the -bye,  there  is  a  Glencairn,  the 
great  capitalist  and  speculator.  I  know  a  good 
deal  about  him — a  rough,  vulgar  dog ;  but  I  be- 
lieve he  is  unmarried.  You  don't  know  who 
your  friend's  father  is  ?" 

"Well,  I  know  one  excellent  trait  in  his  fa- 
ther's character — he  is  immensely  rich.  I  be- 
lieve he  made  his  fortune  in  the  City ;  but  he 
retired  from  business  long  ago  (which  is  also 
to  his  credit),  and  lives  in  the  wilds  somewhere 
in  the  West  of  England.  Glencairn  has  never 
asked  me  there,  although  I  constantly  go  to  his 
own  shooting.  I  fancy  his  father  is  peculiar — 
probably  mad,  or  something  of  the  sort.  He  sel- 
dom speaks  of  him,  although  I  know  he  goes  to 
see  him  regularly.  That's  about  all  I  know  of 
the  family.  As  to  Glencairn's  nationality,  I 
never  thought  of  that,  except,  of  course,  I  sup- 
posed he  was  an  Englishman ;  but  he  might 
have  been  a  Kaffir  by  extraction,  for  anything 
he  has  ever  said  to  me  on  the  subject.  He  is 
rather  reserved  on  some  subjects,  although  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world  when  you  know  him, 
and  immensely  clever.  His  regiment  used  to 
swear  by  him,  and  a  mess  is  generally  not  far 
wrong  about  a  fellow's  character." 

"  Oh  !  he  was  in  the  army  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  was  a  captain  in  the Dragoon 

Guards." 

"He  doesn't  strike  me  as  exactly  one's  idea 
of  the  '  darling  of  the  mess.' " 

"Ah,  well,  but  he  was." 

"  The Dragoon  Guards,  you  say  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Hum !  I  think  I  have  heard  that  that  regi- 
ment recruits  its  officers  in  the  City  very  much." 

"Oh  no.  There  are  some  rich  fellows  .in  it 
of  that  sort ;  but,  City  or  not  City,  I  don't  know 
a  better  lot  in  the  service.  They  used  to  be,  at 
least,  when  Cosmo  was  in  them." 

"Well,  I  should  have  thought  he  was  rather 
conceited  and  stiff  to  be  a  regimental  favorite  in 
a  first-class  corps.  Only  my  own  impression — 
only  my  own  first  impression.  You  are  not  in 
the  service?" 

"No;  I  am  a  retired  diplomatist,"  replied 
Tom,  with  a  grin. 

"  Rather  an  early  retreat,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes,  perhaps:  but  I  wanted  a  career;  and 
if  a  fellow  wants  a  career,  F.  O.  is  not  likely  to 
give  it  him,  either  at  home  or  abroad." 

"And  so  you  left  it?" 

"And  so  I  left  it." 

"And  the  career?" 

"Ah!  the  career?  Well,  I  begin  to  think  a 
career  is  a  mistake.  I  see  fellows  with  careers 
not  half  so  jolly  as  I  am.  There's  Gerald  St. 
Clair  —  now,  there's  an  example.  That  fellow 
was  always  talking  about  it.  He  had  career  on 
the  brain,!  believe,  and  he  put  a  lot  of  that  sort 
of  stuffinto  my  head  at  Cambridge.  'You  must 
have  a  horizon,'  he  used  to  say.  Well,  there  he 
is  in  the  House — has  been  in  it  for  five  years — 


and  he  has  done  nothing.  On  committees  all 
day,  and  in  his  place  all  night,  with  lots  to  say, 
but  never  allowed  to  say  it.  I  don't  call  that 
jolly.  His  time,  he  says,  hasn't  come.  He  must 
walk  to  his  career  over  the  dead  bodies  of  a  score 
or  two  of  second-rate  prosers,  who  won't  die  for 
thirty  years.  An  obstruction  like  that  prevents 
one  from  seeing  much  horizon.  I  think  Gerald 
has  put  his  foot  in  it.  That's  my  idea." 

"If  every  one  thought  as  you  do,  we  should 
be  rather  short  of  ministers." 

"Oh  no;  you  can  always  get  lots  of  'mid- 
dling seconds ' — quite  good  enough  for  the  busi- 
ness nowadays." 

"Ha,  ha!  you  take  a  low  view  of  ministerial 
qualifications.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  I 
have  been  in  office  myself?" 

"Oh,  of  course  I  do.  Who  doesn't?  But 
that  was  in  the  good  times.  Yet  even  you  left 
it,  though  you  had  everything  before  you — some- 
thing like  a  career  indeed." 

"Health,  health,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
greatly  delighted ;  he  had  once  been,  for  six 
months,  an  under-secretary  in  an  asthmatic  co- 
alition Government,  which  had  been  born  mori- 
bund and  expired  within  a  year.  "  Health  is  a 
worse  obstruction  than  a  phalanx  of  prosy  sen- 
iors. But  then  you  had  the  Church  or  the  Bar, 
fairly  unobstructed  for  a  young  fellow  of  talent 
and  interest." 

"No,  I  didn't  fancy  the  Bar,  and  I'm  pretty 
sure  the  Church  would  not  have  fancied  me — a 
case  of  mutual  incompatibility,  probably." 

"And  so,"  said  Lord  Germistoune,  blending 
the  elements  of  a  yawn  with  a  look  of  amuse- 
ment— "  and  so  here  you  are." 

"And  so  here  I  am  ;  but  I  am  certain  I  ought 
not  to  be  here  any  longer — it  is  fearfully  late. 
We  are  keeping  you  out  of  bed  most  unconscion- 
ably." 

"Don't  mention  it — don't  mention  it.  Ah! 
dear  me,  it  is  late.  Well,  I  hope  you'll  come 
again  and  help  me  to  kill  an  hour  or  two  as 
pleasantly." 

"Thanks.  Can  I  be  of  any  use  in  helping 
you  in  your  hunt  for  the  villa  ?" 

"Oh,  thank  you,  no;  much  obliged  to  you, 
though — much  obliged." 

The  party  then  broke  up ;  and  Cosmo,  at  least, 
left  the  room  with  very  different  feelings  from 
those  which  he  had  brought  into  it,  notwith- 
standing that  his  lordship  bade  him  good-night 
with  a  stately  frigidity,  which  was  amply  respond- 
ed to  in  kind.  The  fact  was,  either  that  some- 
thing in  Cosmo's  air  or  manner  had  piqued  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  pleased  with  little  short 
of  a  slavish  deference,  or  perhaps  he  had  been 
seized  with  one  of  those  unaccountable  prejudices 
by  which  we  are  sometimes  so  unreasonably  set 
against  strangers,  or — well,  he  did  not  love  Dr. 
Fell,  though  the  reason  why  may  have  been  as 
unexplainable  as  that  in  the  proverb. 

Cosmo's  wrath  against  his  friend  had  evapo- 
rated. "I  dare  say  you  were  bored,  Tom,"  he 
said,  as  they  were"  separating  for  the  night. 
"The  noble" lord  was  not  too  lively,  I  can  im- 
agine." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  was  bored,  of  course ;  but  I  rath- 
er like  the  old  fellow  ;  and  I  improved  the  shin- 
ing hour,  I  think.  I  always  cotton  to  swells, 
you  know,  because  swells  generally  have  shoot- 
ing ;  and,  by-the-bye,  I  made  quite  a  little  pro- 
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gramme  for  us  both,  while  he  was  bragging  about 
his  confounded  daubs.  It  was  this :  You  to 
close  with  the  Finmore  shooting,  and  I  to  shoot 
with  you  there  from  the  12th  to — say  the  28th — 
as  long  as  dogs  are  practicable,  in  fact ;  and 
then  go  on  to  Dunerlacht  after  the  black  game 
begins,  and  the  driving.  What  say  you  ?" 

"  Very  jolly  for  you." 

"How  cold  you  are!  Now,  a  good  fellow 
would  have  added  'rapture  for  myself  and  luck 
for  Lord  Germistoune.'  Your  manners  are  far 
from  nice,  Cosmo.  By -the -bye,  how  do  you 
like  the  Madonna  ?" 

"I  think  Miss  Douglas  is  extremely  agreea- 
ble." 

"  Indeed  !  And  '  the  contact  ?'  was  it  not  too 
intolerable  ?" 

"  What  contact  ?" 

"  Oh,  you've  forgotten  our  little  dialogue  in 
the  boat !  Well,  well,  never  mind.  By-the-bye, 
I  withdraw  from  my  position  as  swain  and  suitor. 
Her  hands  are  too  large." 

"  I  didn't  observe  it." 

"I  did,  though  ;  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  I'm  going  to  stick  to  her  parent  In- 
stead. I  know  there  ought  to  be  a  tremendous 
show  of  birds  this  year  at  Dunerlacht.  They 
had  a  jubilee  last  year,  and  Snowie  tells  me  there's 
not  a  scrap  of  disease  in  the  district.  Good- 
night, Cosmo.  I  suppose  we  may  consider  Fin- 
more  a  fixture  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Come  now,  captain,  make  it  a  fixture,  and 
I'll  stay  with  you  to  the  31st.  I  can't  say  fairer 
than  that." 

"It  certainly  is  most  liberal." 

"And  I'll  even  return  for  a  week  or  two  at 
the  finish,  if  I  can  manage  it." 

"Provided  no  better  billet  offers  itself." 

"Well,  hang  it!  I'm  only  a  mortal,  after  all. 
Come,  now,  '  parole  Dunerlacht, '  as  you  blood- 
thirsty mercenaries  say  in  the  army ;  bring  the 
parable  home  and  add",  '  countersign  Finmore — 
pass  Thomas  Wyedale,  and  all's  well.'  Come 
now,  out  with  it." 

"I  never  talked  shop,  even  when  I  was  in  the 
service." 

"An  excellent  rule  ;  but  the  necessary  excep- 
tion would  sound  well  in  this  echoing  corridor. 
Now,  then,  in  a  deep,  soul -stirring  barytone, 
'  countersign  Fin — ' " 

"  Parole  ' Blankets,'  countersign  ' Bed,' "  said 
Cosmo,  entering  his  room  and  shutting  the  door. 

"Diplomacy  retires  before  the  brutalities  of 
War,"  shouted  Tom,  going  on  his  way. 

"Will  Diplomacy  have  a  liquor  before  he 
turns  in  ?"  said  Mr.  Cass,  the  American  hero  of 
the  table-d'hote,  looking  out  of  his  door. 

" Sir,"  said  Tom,  "between  ' diplomacy '  and 
'  dipsomania,'  the  English  language  marks  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  probably  not  preserved  in  the 
American  dialect.  Nevertheless,  what  is  the 
creature  ?" 

"Bourbon  whiskey.  Drinks  short.  Cleans 
the  white  of  the  eye." 

"  That's  conclusive.  I'm  on.  We  can  only 
die  once,"  said  Tom. 

Echoes  of  his  laughter,  long  and  loud,  came, 
for  an  hour  and  more,  from  Mr.  Cass's  room,  and 
reached  Cosmo,  who,  turning  angrily  on  his  pil- 
low, muttered,  "  Confound  the  fellow !  he's  got 
hold  of  some  one  else  now.  I  believe  he'd  rath- 


er  sit  up  all  night  with  a  Trappist  than  go  to  bed 
at  a  reasonable  hour."  And,  indeed,  Tom  would 
have  found  talk  and  laughter  enough  to  supplv 
the  deficiencies  of  twenty  Trappists  for  a  thou- 
sand and  one  nights,  if  necessary. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THERE  are  three  influences  which  generally 
carry  their  point  in  this  sinful  world — violence, 
obstinacy,  and  money.  Men,  as  a  rule,  hate  a 
row,  and  either  knuckle  under  to  violence  or  get 
quietly  out  of  its  way.  Obstinacy  wears  out  the 
resistance  of  indifference  and  laziness,  which,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  are  its  only  oppo- 
nents ;  and  as  for  money,  the  consciences  of  all 
intelligent  readers  tell  them  what  it  can  do,  so 
that  the  author  need  not  commit  himself  to  a 
misanthropical  axiom. 

Lord  Germistoune,  enjoying  the  advantage  of 
all  these  forces  in  combination,  generally  con- 
trived, as  he  said,  to  get  his  own  way ;  and,  in 
this  wrathful  freak  about  the  villa,  he  was  suc- 
cessful. The  hotel  authorities,  warned  by  the 
courier  of  his  master's  indignant  resolve,  tender- 
ed every  sort  of  salve,  in  the  way  of  excuse  and 
apology,  which  Italian  amiability,  sharpened  by 
self-interest,  could  devise ;  but  in  vain.  Vio- 
lence gave  way,  indeed ;  but  obstinacy  stepped 
into  the  breach. 

"I  never,"  said  Lord  Germistoune  to  the  ex- 
cellent and  most  courteous  manager — "I  never 
go  back  from  my  word.  All  you  say  may  be 
true,  and  indeed  your  tone  is  proper — veryproper; 
but  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  You  may  go." 

Then  the  courier  was  despatched  post-haste  to 
"find  a  villa."  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  find  a  villa  ready,  then  and  there,  and  availa- 
ble for  so  short  a  term,  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question,  and  not  to  be  dreamed  of.  But 
Lord  Germistoune  being  violent,  obstinate,  and 
rich,  the  necessary  dwelling  was  at  once  procured. 
The  favorite  maid  of  an  Italian  marchesa  who 
was  occupying  the  Villa  Bianca  for  the  season, 
had  been  accidentally  drowned  in  the  lake  two 
nights  before,  and  her  mistress  had  received  such 
a  shock  from  the  occurrence  that  she  was  anxious 
to  leave  the  place  at  once.  And  thus,  by  paying 
her  a  double  rent,  and  taking  over  the  establish- 
ment as  it  stood,  on  condition  of  instant  posses- 
sion, the  noble  lord  was  able,  literally,  to  carry 
his  point.  His  new  landlady  went  to  the  hotel 
for  the  night ;  and  he,  sending  his  courier  in  the 
forenoon  to  order  dinner,  took  his  daughter  over 
in  the  evening,  in  time  to  avoid  the  origo  mali — 
the  table-d'hote. 

"It  is  too  large,"  he  said,  "and  the  rent  is 
distinctly  monstrous ;  but  it  will  be  a  lesson  to 
them.  The  money  is  well  spent." 

And  perhaps  it  was.  "What!"  you  cry,  "in 
such  sinful  extravagance?  in  such  a  shameful 
indulgence  of  temper  ?"  Yes ;  but  the  money 
went  to  the  marchioness,  who  may  have  been  an 
angel  of  charity,  who  may  have  fed  the  hungry 
and  clothed  the  naked  with  the  lire  of  the  angry 
man,  and  who  at  least  took  from  bloated  Eng- 
land a  crumb  or  two  for  starveling  Italy.  There 
is  an  unction,  drawn  from  philanthropy  and  po- 
litical economy,  which  the  angry  pauper  may  lay 
to  his  soul  when  he  is  glaring  with  fiery  eyes  at 
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the  profligate  extravagance  of  the  rich  —  and  it 
is  this,  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
rich  man,  by  his  self-indulgent  frailties,  even 
though  he  fool  it  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  does  in- 
finitely more  good  than  harm  to  the  world  at 
large.  He  may  damage  himself,  to  be  sure ;  but 
what  of  that  ?  He  is  in  an  infinitesimal  minori- 
ty. The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
If  that  is  our  motto,  we  may  look  on  with  equa- 
namity  and  resignation  when  another,  and  yet 
another,  dukeling  is  cut  down,  withered  by  the 
epidemic  of  imbecile  profusion,  so  fatal  of  late 
years  to  our  young  aristocracy. 

If  the  indulgence  of  bad  temper  be  criminal, 
the  beauty  of  the  Villa  Bianca  involved  a  certain 
miscarriage  of  poetical  justice.  A  little  below 
Cadenabbia,  the  lowest  spur  of  a  thickly  wooded 
hill,  projects  a  promontory  into  the  lake ;  and  on 
the  centre  of  this  the  villa  stood,  somewhat  high- 
er than  all  its  neighbors,  and  with  a  clear  pros- 
pect up,  down,  and  across  the  water.  A  pleas- 
ant confusion  of  garden  and  grove  and  shrubbery 
clothed  the  little  peninsula  with  luxuriant  wealth 
of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  made  the  air  about 
the  house  rich  with  the  perfumes  of  rose  and  vi- 
olet, of  citron,  jessamine,  magnolia,  and  myrtle. 
Much  taste  and  ingenuity  had  been  displayed  in 
laying  out,  adorning,  and  giving  variety  to  this 
little  territory.  A  labyrinthine  path  traversed  it 
in  all  directions,  and  wound  up  with  a  gentle  as- 
cent to  the  summit  of  the  hill  behind.  There, 
there  was  a  circular  summer-house,  open  all  round, 
and  commanding  views  in  every  direction.  Be- 
sides this,  divers  tributary  paths  led  to  a  vaiiety 
of  well-chosen  points  of  view,  where  the  prospect 
might  be  enjoyed  in  shady  solitudes. 

Esme  was  enchanted  with  her  new  abode ;  and 
the  favor  with  which  her  father  first  regarded  it, 
as  a  kind  of  moral  beacon  for  refractory  hotel- 
keepers,  was  soon  confirmed  by  its  own  charms. 
They  began  at  once  to  live  in  the  open  air ;  and, 
small  though  their  domain  was,  it  contained  so 
much  variety  in  itself,  and  enjoyed  so  unlimited 
a  command  of  the  scenery  round  about,  that  they 
seldom  went  beyond  their  own  boundaries  till 
evening,  when,  if  the  coolness  of  the  air  tempted 
them  out  on  the  lake,  they  were  rowed  about  in 
a  pretty  boat,  manned  by  rowers  in  a  picturesque 
cosfrime,  which  belonged  to  the  establishment. 
Esme,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  all  kinds  of  beau- 
ty, and  who  was  very  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  external  nature,  was  never  tired  of  wander- 
ing from  point  to  point  of  the  pleasaunce  and  the 
hill.  To  her  it  was  a  fairy-land,  through  which 
she  moved  amidst  constant  transformations,  find- 
ing in  every  mood  a  congenial  resting-place,  and 
even  being  able,  as  she  said,  to  alter  her  mood  at 
will  by  a  change  of  scene  that  could  be  effected 
in  a  few  seconds. 

"If  I  wish  to  be  'sublime,' "she  wrote  to  a 
friend,  in  describing  the  place,  "  I  have  only  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  our  'Muses  Hill, 'and  gaze 
at  the  splendid  mountains  of  the  Engadine,  far 
away,  and  watch  the  shifting  lights  on  the  eter- 
nal snow,  and  the  weird  effects  of  the  whirling 
mists  and  vapors  that  hang  about  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  heat  of  Italy  and  the  cold  of  the 
Alps  and  the  glaciers  ;  or  if  I  desire  to  be  gen- 
tly poetical,  I  look  down  upon  the  sunny  lake ; 
or  if  a  dark  spirit  possesses  me,  we  have  a  grot- 
to, all  overshadowed  by  a  gigantic  ilex,  where  the 
world  may  be  comfortably  forgotten.  If  I  wish 


to  sketch,  there  is  a  subject  everywhere  ready  to 
my  hand,  and  I  have  only  to  sit  down  and  be- 
gin. In  our  Helicon  we  have  natural  music  al- 
ways, for  a  most  harmonious  little  spring  bubbles 
out  near  the  top,  and  goes  singing  down  among 
the  silent  trees,  and  through  the  gardens,  and 
into  the  lake.  As  for  poetry,  we  have  it  here  at 
first  hand.  We  see  it  and  breathe  it :  there  is 
no  need  of  books." 

Her  father,  without  taking  such  a  transcen- 
dental view  of  the  place,  was  thoroughly  contented 
with  it.  Nothing  jarred  on  his  irritable  nerves. 
He  worked  away  in  the  open  air  with  his  pencil 
and  brush,  read  his  papers  al  fresco,  and  com- 
posed weighty  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
a  "ganging  plea, "which  still  seems  to  constitute, 
in  some  Scottish  families,  a  necessary  condition 
of  landed  state  and  dignity. 

Two  days  after  his  establishment  in  the  villa, 
he  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  two  friends  at  their 
hotel.  They  had  met  on  the  lake,  and  had  a 
few  minutes'  conversation,  on  each  of  the  previ- 
ous evenings  ;  and  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, his  manner  was  especially  cordial  to  Tom 
Wyedale,  whose  jovial  humor  had  taken  his  fan- 
cy, none  the  less  that  its  joviality  was  tempered 
with  a  careful  deference  to  his  opinions  and  prej- 
udices. His  manner  to  Cosmo,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  markedly  cool,  stiff,  and  distant.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  in  realizing  the  fact 
that  Cosmo  existed  and  was  present.  He  had 
certainly  taken  a  violent  dislike  to  the  young 
man  ;  to  all  which  Cosmo,  not  slow  to  observe 
and  swift  to  resent  it,  responded  with  an  equal 
hauteur  and  reserve?  Nevertheless,  he  accom- 
panied Tom  on  the  return  visit  the  following 
day.  They  found  Lord  Germistouno  sitting  in 
the  open  air.  He  had  just  finished  his  corre- 
spondence for  the  day,  and  his  letters  lay  on  the 
table  before  him,  sealed  and  ready  for  despatch. 
Esme  was  with  him,  but  just  about  to  start  with 
her  drawing  materials  for  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and 
on  the  friends  begging  that  their  visit  might  not 
detain  her,  she  suggested  that  the  whole  party 
might  transfer  themselves  to  the  summit,  where 
she  could  promise  a  magnificent  view;  "and," 
she  added,  "I  shall  send  you  all  away  when  I 
am  going  to  begin  my  work." 

Lord  Germistoune  and  Tom  having  mutually 
button-holed  each  other,  Esme  again  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Cosmo,  and  she  led  the  way  with  him. 

"  We  are  very  proud  of  our  realms,"  she  said, 
"and  I  am  going  to  take  you  all  through  them 
before  we  begin  the  ascent.  Prepare  yourself 
to  be  surprised  and  delighted." 

Their  pride  was  thoroughly  justifiable,  Cos- 
mo was  much  struck  by  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  labyrinthine  path  had  been  contrived;  for, 
turning  and  winding,  backward  and  forward, 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  it  led  them  past  an 
astonishing  variety  of  features,  and  gave  the 
wanderer  the  impression  that  he  was  traversing 
a  most  spacious  and  variegated  domain,  though 
the  whole  was  probably  included  within  two  hun- 
dred square  yards.  Here  they  came  upon  a  grot- 
to ;  there  upon  a  fountain.  Now  they  plunged 
into  a  bosky  dell,  all  gloom  and  tangle ;  or  pass- 
ed under  bright  arcades,  where  the  sunbeams 
glanced  through  leaves  of  the  vine  and  the  pas- 
sion-flower. Now  they  emerged  on  the  emerald 
sward  of  a  miniature  glade,  or  were  met  by  gor- 
geous flashes  of  color  from  exquisite  parterres. 
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Everywhere  marble  fauns  and  nymphs  peered 
forth  from  bowery  ambushes  of  bay  and  acacia, 
taking  a  semblance  of  life  and  movement  from 
the  quivering  streamlet  that  washed  their  feet, 
and  from  the  boughs  and  leaves  that  cast  down 
upon  them  the  shimmer  of  green-gold  shadows. 
At  the  upper  end,  a  pretty  group  of  Nereids  re- 
ceived a  tiny  cascade  in  a  glittering  shell,  and 
let  it  escape,  a  meandering  rivulet,  to  water  the 
whole  pleasaunce.  At  the  other  extremity,  the 
daughters  of  Danaus  caught  it  again  in  a  bot- 
tomless amphora,  and  gave  it  to  the  lake  in  its 
original  form.  All  around,  the  descent  to  the 
water  was  steep  and  craggy ;  but  flowers  nestled 
among  the  rocks,  creepers  festooned  the  ledges, 
willows  drooped  their  tremulous  sprays  over 
them.  Whatever  was  harsh  or  rugged  wore  a 
brave  mantle  of  bloom  and  greenery,  and  none 
but  fair  images  fell  upon  the  dreamy  lake.  At 
•  last  it  was  all  explored,  and  they  began  the  as- 
cent. 

"Well,"  said  Cosmo,  "you  are  indeed  to  be 
congratulated.  The  contriver  of  all  this  must 
have  been  a  genius.  Of  his  one  talent  he  has 
made  at  least  ten,  and  he  has  done  it  all  with 
such  perfect  taste.  We  have  seen  much  in  the 
small  space,  but  there  is  no  jumble  or  crowding. 
One  little  morceau  of  scenery  seems  to  lead  nat- 
urally to  the  next." 

"It  must  have  been  a  delightful  amusement 
laying  it  out,"  said  Esme. 

"Yes;  I  think  there  can  be  nothing  more 
fascinating  than  landscape-gardening." 

"Oh,  that  must  be  delightful!  like  painting, 
with  trees,  and  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  meadows 
for  one's  materials." 

"And  then  the  contriver  of  these  grounds  had, 
besides,  all  the  difficulties  and  charms  of  the  art, 
the  triumph  of  concocting  a  sort  of  Chinese  puz- 
zle ;  a  subtle  delight  for  a  mathematical  mind,  I 
suppose." 

"You  will  see  that  he  had  quite  as  true  an 
eye  for  grand  scenery :  all  the  points  of  view  on 
the  hill  are  perfectly  chosen." 

"There  he  excels  his  Italian  ancestors.  I 
was  thinking,  down  in  the  garden,  that  it  might 
all  have  existed  in  the  old  Roman  days.  Horace 
would  have  delighted  in  just  such  a  place.  One 
can  imagine  him  reclining  on  that  beautiful  bit 
of  turf  beside  the  cascade,  passing  the  flask  of 
Chian  wine  to  a  circle  of  companions,  pouring  a 
libation  to  Bacchus,  and  making  the  company 
laugh  with  quaint  conceits  about  the  Nereids  and 
all  the  mythological  statuary." 

"But  then  he  would  have  changed  his  mood 
up  here.  Look  at  that  glimpse,  through  the 
trees,  of  the  high  peak — the  Bernina,  I  think 
it  is." 

"  Magnificent !  but  Horace  would  simply  have 
wrapped  his  toga  round  him,  shivered,  and  pro- 
posed an  immediate  return  to  the  'Chian.'  He 
would  certainly  have  changed  his  mood,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  for  one  of  h'ne  frenzy." 

"And  yet  he  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  his 
time,  was  he  not?" 

"Certainly — the  most  popular;  but  if  he  had 
gone  into  ecstasies  over  sublime  scenery,  he 
would  not  have  been  so ;  men  would  not  have 
understood  him.  A  poet  sings  with  the  voice 
of  his  age,  or  he  does  not  sing  to  it  at  all." 

"Well,  but  they  were  immensely  cultivated 
and  civilized  in  those  days." 


"  Yes,  they  were,  of  course  ;  but  their  culture 
did  not  develop  the  love  of  natural  scenery  to  any 
great  extent.  They  liked  pretty  scenery,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  they  looked  upon  the  Alps  with  hor- 
ror, and  the  magnificence  of  a  stormy  sea  was 
only  a  thing  to  be  shuddered  at.  After  all,  this 
real  love  of  scenery  is  quite  modern." 

"Then,  has  all  this  beautiful  world  been 
wasted  for  thousands  of  years  upon  eyes  that 
might  as  well  have  been  blind  ?" 

"  '  Wasted'  is  a  strong  word.  Its  beauty  and 
grandeur  may  have  produced  all  sorts  of  "other 
valuable  effects  upon  men's  minds  before  it  woke 
up  what  may  almost  be  called  a  new  passion." 

"  How  did  it  come  at  last?" 

"Ah,  I  am  afraid  that  is  getting  rather  beyond 
my  depth.  But  I  suppose,  for  one  thing,  it 
would  begin  to  grow  steadily  as  people  began  to 
travel. " 

"One  does  often  notice  that  people  who  re- 
main always  in  one  place,  even  though  it  be 
beautiful,  take  its  beauties  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  don't  seem  to  observe  them  or  to  be  aware 
of  them." 

"  But,  as  they  begin  to  move  from  place  to 
place,  they  naturally  begin  to  compare  one  scene 
with  another.  The  habit  of  comparison  in- 
creases the  habit  of  observation,  and  produces 
the  idea  of  excellence.  Art  takes  hold  of  this 
idea,  develops  it,  paints  it,  teaches'men  to  think 
of  it,  helps  them  to  compose  from  their  own  ex- 
periences an  ideal  standard.  By  degrees,  poetry 
recognizes  the  fitness  of  surrounding  romantic 
action  with  picturesque  scenery,  and  suggests  the 
sympathy  of  external  nature  with  men's  emo- 
tions. This  is  almost  altogether  modern.  The 
ancients  have,  indeed,  beautiful  flashes  of  it,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  gems  of  modern  poetry  is  Tennyson's 
'  CEnone. '  You  know  it,  of  course.  The  same 
story  is  beautifully  told  by  an  old  Latin  poet. 
But  compare  the  ancient  with  the  modern,  and 
it  appears  cold,  sunless,  and  dead.  The  ancient 
relies  upon  the  human  pathos  almost  exclusive- 
ly ;  the  modern  poet  draws  within  the  circle  of 
his  drama,  as  a  most  sympathetic  audience,  and 
almost  as  active  participants,  everything  in  ex- 
ternal nature  that  made  the  Idalian  glen  beau- 
tiful and  impressive.  The  deep,  solemn  pine- 
wood — the  light  of  the  'solitary'  morning  touch- 
ing the  far-away  snow -peaks — the  bewildered 
cloud  seeking  its  lost  way  among  the  tree-tops — 
the  silence,  the  shadows,  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  cascade  —  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
sorrow  that  is  wringing  (Enone's  heart.  And 
then  the  burst  of  life  and  joy  when  Aphrodite 
appears — the  upspringing  of  the  violet  and  the 
crocus,  the  lotus,  the  lily,  the  amaracus,  the  as- 
phodel, to  do  her  honor : 

"  'And  a  wind  arose, 

And  overhead,  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festotm 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunch,  and  berry,  and  flower,  thro'  and  thro'.' 

Even  history  at  last  begins  to  chronicle  events 
with  an  eye  to  the  scenery  in  which  they  are  en- 
acted, and  delights  to  point  to  harmonies  and 
discords  between  the  former  and  the  latter. 
Look  at  Macaulay,  Froude,  and  Kinglake,  and 
then  turn  to  Hume  and  Smollett.  And — "  But 
here  Cosmo  broke  oft'  with  a  laugh,  and  said, 
"A  thousand  apologies,  Miss  Douglas,  for  pros- 
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ing  and  lecturing  to  you,  and  for  what  is  per- 
haps, after  all,  mere  solemn  nonsense.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  simply,  that  when  this  education- 
al system  has  once  been  set  in  motion  by  the  arts, 
or  what  not,  every  sort  of  other  influence  co-op- 
erates, and  helps  to  clear  our  perceptions  of  that 
to  which  the  old  world  was  nearly  blind." 

"You  spoke,"  said  Esme,  after  a  pause,  "of 
'a  poet  singing  with  the  voice  of  his  age;'  and 
I  remember  now  that  there  is  nothing  worth 
speaking  of,  in  the  way  of  landscape,  among  the 
early  painters.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  be- 
fore that  the  love  of  scenery  was  a  modern  in- 
vention, and  I  don't  think  I  had  thought  about 
the  blank  in  early  art.  Now  I  understand  the 
reason. " 

"Ah,  an  analogy  !  Well,  I  suppose  the  artist 
ought  to  give  expression,  in  every  age,  to  that 
with  which  the  more  ideal  side  of  human  nature 
is  mainly  occupied  in  his  time.  It  was  the  as- 
piration of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  reach,  by  moral 
and  physical  discipline,  an  ideal  standard  of  beau- 
ty in  the  human  form.  How  splendidly  this  is 
expressed  in  their  sculpture !  In  the  Dark  Ages, 
art,  in  any  true  sense,  all  but  slumbered,  because 
in  the  Dark  Ages  its  occupation  was  all  but  gone. 
Then,  at  the  revival  of  art,  we  find  religion  alto- 
gether the  predominant  subject.  The  painters, 
to  be  sure,  were  generally,  if  not  monks,  under 
monkish  influence;  but,  in  fact,  religion  was  in 
these  days  almost  the  only  outlet  which  men  had 
from  their  lower  nature.  As  the  outlets  were 
multiplied,  the  field  of  art  was  extended.  You 
couldn't  have  a  better  proof  of  this  than  by  go- 
ing direct  from  the  Florentine  galleries  to  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  'Salon'  in  Paris,  or 
of  Burlington  House  in  London.  Outlets  there, 
with  a  vengeance.  No  one  artist  nowadays 
could  represent  his  age  as  one  of  the  great  old 
masters  represented  his ;  he  would  require  to  have 
a  thousand  minds.  Forgive  all  these  truisms." 

"But  they  are  not  truisms  to  me.  Though  I 
have  seen  many  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  world, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  thought  about  them — 
beyond,  of  course,  immensely  admiring  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  beautiful." 
'  "And  I  am  sure  you  could  not  meet  with  any 
one  less  competent  than  I  am  to  hold  forth  on 
the  philosophy  of  art.  I  know  nothing,  except 
that  I  know  nothing." 

"Oh,  but  you  have  both  seen  and  thought; 
and  that  at  least  gives  you  knowledge  enough  for 
yourself — enough  to  make  you  enjoy  art  thor- 
oughly." 

"But  not  enough  to  entitle  me  to  lecture  you 
as  I  have  been  doing.  Now,  tell  me  which  of 
all  the  pictures  you  have  seen  is  your  favorite  ?" 

"  What  a  formidable  question !  If  I  knew 
anything  about  painting,  I  might  be  able  to  say 
which,  in  my  opinion — my  opinion  !  how  grand 
that  sounds  !  — is  the  most  admirable  as  a  paint- 
ing. But  I  know  nothing  of  technicalities.  I 
only  know  the  pictures  that  please  me,  and  im- 
press me,  and  touch  me  the  most ;  and  there  are 
so  many  that  seem  to  do  all  these  things  the  most. 
No,  I  could  never  say  which  was  my  greatest  fa- 
vorite; I  have  so  many.  Every  mood  has  its 
greatest  favorite ;  and  each  mood  is  me,  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  time  being.  So  I  can  have  no  one 
constant,  greatest  favorite.  That  sounds  dread- 
fully fickle,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.     If  we  had  no  change  of  moods, 


life  would  be  monotonous  indeed ;  and  if  in  each 
mood  you  felt  the  same  appreciation  of  the  same 
picture,  it  might  only  show  that  you  were  not 
really  touched  by  it  at  all.  A  connoisseur,  of 
course,  can  have  a  constant  favorite,  because  his 
judgment  as  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work 
will  not  vary ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  sentiment,  everything  is  changed." 

"There  is  one  painter,  by-the-bye,"  said  Esme, 
"  though  not  one  painting,  whom  I  sometimes  fan- 
cy I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  to  all  the  others.  Of 
course,  you  will  think  me  a  barbarian  ;  for  he  is, 
I  suppose,  what  you  would  call  a  painter  of  the 
darker  age:  but'l  must  be  honest — I  mean  Pe- 
rugino." 

"Perugino?" 

"Yes;  you  are  horrified,  are  you ?  Well,  I 
like  him  for  one  quality,  and  that  is  the  beauti- 
ful, pure,  innocent  expression  which  he  gives  to 
all  his  figures.  That,  of  course,  would  not  make 
him  a  great  painter,  but  it  makes  all  his  works 
lovable.  I  don't  think  he  could  paint  a  bad  man. 
It  dftes  one  good  to  look  at  the  faces  he  has  paint- 
ed. I  don't  think  they  are  often  to  be  seen  in 
the  real  world,  although  they  are  real  men  and 
women.  But  there  they  are,  always  in  his  pict- 
ures, saints  and  angels,  and  holy  men  and  wom- 
en, such  as  they  should  be.  There  is  a  St.  John 
in  the  '  Belle  Arti '  Museum  at  Florence  which 
makes  one  think  of  man  as  he  may  have  been 
before  the  Fall.  One  must  delight  in  goodness 
and  innocence  in  every  mood,  and  so  I  am  al- 
ways delighted  with  Perugino." 

"You  prefer  him  to  his  immortal  disciple — 
to  Eaphael  ?" 

"Well — no;  I  won't  answer  that  question. 
Of  course,  even  /  know  how  much  the  disciple 
excels  the  master  in  many  things,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  the  power  of  painting  varieties  of 
expression.  Eaphael  can  paint  every  human 
emotion.  Perugino  is  always  expressing  the 
same,  but  it  is  one  that  delights  me  more  than 
any  other." 

"Of  course,  then,  you  have  the  same  feeling 
for  Fra  Angelico  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  have;  but  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent.  I  think  his  holy  faces 
are  the  faces  of  holy  people  who  have  never  had 
any  temptation.  Perugino's  are  quite  as  holy ; 
and  I  think  one  has  more  sympathy  with  them, 
because  they  are  the  faces  of  people  who  have 
thought,  and  struggled,  and  suffered — who  have 
come  out  from  many  trials  and  temptations  sad- 
dened but  purified  and  pure.  Do  you  not  like 
them?  I  hope  you  do." 

"Indeed  I  do.  I  have  always  been  a  great 
admirer  both  of  Perugino  and  Fra  Angelico,  and 
for  your  reason ;  but  the  distinction  which  you 
draw  between  them  never  occurred  to  me.  It  is 
excellent.  I  will  remember  it  when  I  am  among 
pictures  again  ;  and  really,  it  is  natural ;  for  An- 
gelico lived  his  holy  life  in  the  convent,  and  Pe- 
rugino lived  his  lite  in  the  world." 

"Yes,  Angelico's  saints  are  certainly  convent- 
bred  saints.  Perugino's  have  had  sad  experi- 
eiices  in  the  outer  world." 

"I  see  you  have  thought  about  pictures,  not- 
withstanding your  humble  disclaimer." 

"No,  I  don't  know  how  to  think ;  do  you  be- 
lieve that  any  woman  does  ?" 

"If  I  had  ever  doubted  it, you  would ^ 
satisfied  me  that  my  doubt  was  groundless." 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Glencairn,  you  must  noe  laugh  at 
me !  I  can  only  think,  and  then  only  in  a  very 
dim  way,  when  I  am  talking.  One's  silent 
thoughts  are  so  vague  and  shifting." 

"The  complaint  is  fully  as  much  male  as  fe- 
male, you  may  be  sure.  I  suspect  that  the 
thoughts  of  most  men  are  seldom  quite  completed 
till  they  are  being  expressed  in  some  shape  or 
other.  But  the  remedy  is  simple,  is  it  not  ?" 

"What  is  it ?     Oh,  I  see !— to  talk." 

"Is  that  not  simple ?  Or  do  you  repudiate  all 
the  brutal  proverbs  about  the  fair  sex  on  that 
score  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  repudiate  them,  as  in  duty  bound. 
But  I  am  not  really  qualified  to  be  a  champion 
of  my  sex.  I  know  so  little  of  it :  papa  and  I 
have  been  such  wanderers  since  I  was  grown  up, 
and  we  have  so  few  neighbors  in  Scotland.  Then 
papa's  health  has  prevented  us,  almost  entirely, 
from  having  visitors  at  home,  so  that  my  ac- 
quaintances are  very  limited  indeed.  I  have  a 
great  many  dear  friends  by  hereditary  right ; 
but  they  are  really  strangers  to  me,  and  sh^ows, 
more  or  less.  Have  you  a  great  many  friends  ?" 

"A  great  many  acquaintances,  certainly  ;  but 
the  friends  are,  like  yours  perhaps,  rather  shad- 
owy. But  you  have  been  in  London  some  sea- 
sons, have  you  not?" 

"Only  one — the  year  I  was  presented;  and 
that  was  such  a  whirl !  People  were  very  kind 
to  me ;  but  one  does  not  get  to  know  people  in 
that  kind  of  life  ;  do  you  think  sO  ?" 

"Men's  lives  are  so  different,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly little  time  for  any  one  thing." 

"No,  there  is  no  time  to  make  friends.  I 
possess  one  real  female  friend  in  the  world — the 
funniest,  quaintest,  cleverest,  kindest,  best  creat- 
ure— my  old  governess,  my  beloved  Fraulein.  I 
don't  think  she  is  in  the  least  like  any  one  else  ; 
and  if  I  were  to  form  my  ideas  of  women  from 
her — the  only  one  I  know  really — and  act  on  my 
ideas,  I  suspect  I  should  pass  my  life  in  a  ctfrae- 
dy  of  errors.  A  whole  world  full  of  Fraiileins  ! 
It  would  be  a  very  nice  world,  to  be  sure,  and  a 
very  good  one,  but  too  funny." 

"Did  you  enjoy  your  season  ?" 

"  Some  of  it,  very  much ;  but  there  was  too 
much  of  the  same  thing  every  day." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  found 
variety  enough  in  London." 

"Oh,  one  certainly  did  a  great  many  differ- 
ent things  every  day ;  but  every  day  was  very 
like  yesterday,  and  I  was  always  tired.  Papa 
thought  I  was  not  enjoying  myself  if  I  was  not 
always  doing  something,  and  my  chaperon  was 
full  of  energy,  and  I  could  get  no  holidays.  I 
wonder,  now,  what  you  would  say — is  quiet  mo- 
notony or  bustling  monotony  the  more  disagree- 
able ?" 

Cosmo  laughed,  and  said,  "Miss  Douglas,  I 
am  getting  quite  afraid  of  you — you  are  so  phil- 
osophical. " 

"Oh,  please  don't  think  me  'strong-minded.' 
It  is  only  a  little  question  I  was  constantly  ask- 
ing myself  during  that  season.  And  oh  !  I  must 
tell  you,  one  night  it  got  me  into  a  dreadful  scrape. 
I  was  dancing  with  a  very  pleasant  partner — ex- 
actly like  every  other  partner  I  had  danced  with 
•every  night  for  a  month  —  and  he  was  making 
himself  very  agreeable,  exactly  as  they  all  had 
done,  with  the  same  ideas,  and  almost  the  same 
words,  as  they  all  had  used ;  and  I  was  tired, 


and  I  became  a  little  absent,  Si  one  does  when 
one  is  tired,  and  this  unlucky  problem  came  into 
my  head.  Well,  I  mixed  it  up  with  what  my 
partner  was  saying,  and  when  he  asked  me, 
'Which  will  you  say?' — meaning  which  of  two 
dances  he  knew  I  was  disengaged  for — I  answer- 
ed, '  I  think,  for  the  less  of  two  evils,  I  would  like 
to  choose  quiet  monotony.'  Then  he  was  really 
very  angry,  and  said,  '  The  quadrille,  I  suppose 
you  mean  ;'  and  the  more  I  tried  to  explain,  the 
less  he  seemed  to  understand,  and  became  silent 
and  sulky;  and  he  didn't  come  for  the  dance. 
Was  it  not  dreadful  ?" 

"The  loss  of  the  dance  was  so  serious?" 
laughed  Cosmo. 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  but  his  feelings  were  so 
much  hurt — and  he  was  really  kind,  and  trying 
to  amuse  me.  That  was  serious. " 

"Oh,  Miss  Douglas,  I  could  tell  now  that  you 
had  not  been  many  seasons  in  London." 

"From  my  want  of  manners?"  asked  Esme, 
simply. 

"  No,  no ;  from  thinking  so  much  of  the  gen- 
tleman's feeling. " 

"Do  you  think  a  few  seasons  in  London 
would  make  me  careless  about  people's  feel- 
ings? I  don't  think  I  should  care  to  go  to  Lon- 
don again,  if  that  were  to  be  the  result  ?" 

The  words  were  simple  enough,  and  spoken 
without  any  arriere-pensee;  but  sometimes  the 
simplest  words,  illustrated  by  a  tone  or  a  glance, 
offer  a  magical  revelation  of  character  to  a  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  ever  thereafter  the  voice  that 
spoke  them  has  a  different  sound.  Even  so  was 
it  now.  "The  Madonna!"  said  Cosmo  to  him- 
self; and  then  aloud,  after  a  long  pause,  "No, 
Miss  Douglas,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  no 
number  of  London  seasons  would  produce  that 
effect  upon  you." 

Esme  changed  color  a  little,  and  looked  at 
him  inquiringly ;  but  his  eyes  were  cast  down, 
and  she  said  nothing :  and  though  she  wondered 
how  he  could  answer  for  her  with  so  much  con- 
fidence, she  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that 
he  was  using  words  of  idle  compliment.  Here 
was  an  instance  of  the  sudden,  and,  so  to  speak, 
unconscious  but  mutual  insight  of  nature  into 
nature,  upon  which  one  might  expand  psycho- 
logically ;  but  fear  not,  watchful  reader ! 

While  the  dialogue  just  recorded  was  in  prog- 
ress, the  speakers  had  pursued  the  path  in  all  its 
windings,  stopping  mechanically  here  and  there, 
where  a  terrace  and  an  artificial  opening  in  the 
woods  invited  the  passer-by  to  pause  and  ad- 
mire. They  had  left  all  these,  however,  without 
comment,  engrossed  in  other  topics  ;  and,  as  the 
last  words  were  spoken,  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  varied 
or  beautiful  prospect  than  that  which  here  met 
them ;  and  they  enjoyed  it,  for  a  time,  in  silence. 
A  scene  of  immense  variety  indeed,  full  of  con- 
trasts, with  every  feature  of  marked  individuali- 
ty, each  full  of  individual  suggestiveness,  but  as- 
sociated by  a  series  of  delicately  graduated  tones 
of  light  and  color  which  bound  the  complex 
whole  together  in  a,  sort  of  ethereal  federation. 
Thus  the  distant  Alp  was  brought  into  commun- 
ion with  the  vine -clad  slopes,  the  bowery  gar- 
dens and  waving  woods,  and  the  grand  expanse 
of  the  blue  lake,  with  its  images  and  shadows 
and  flying  gleams  from  snowy  sails  and  flutter- 
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ing  pennons.  It  was  not  a  scene  the  beauties 
of  which  could  be  catalogued  glibly  off,  as  Mil- 
ton's "Allegro"  catalogues  the  items  of  his  pan- 
orama. The  delight  of  it  would  hare  exhaled 
in  minute  examination.  The  mind  would  have 
become  wearied  and  paralyzed  under  so  many 
and  such  various  calls  on  its  exertion.  The  coup 
(Tail  was  sufficient.  It  was  one  which  words 
could  never  do  justice  to.  This  was  one  of  the 
occasions  when  "silence  is  golden."  Esme, 
without  speaking,  merely  turned  on  her  compan- 
ion a  look  of  confidence  in  his  appreciation,  and 
then  both  were  silent  for  some  time.  At  last 
Cosmo  said, 

"  Have  you  seen  it  by  moonlight?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Esme,  "but  it  is  a  complete 
transfiguration.  Nothing  could  be  so  changed 
by  the  absence  of  the  sun.  The  color  is  the 
life  of  it.  It  is  only  a  spectre  by  moonlight — 
beautiful,  but  with  all  its  glory  gone.  It  almost 
saddens  one." 

"I  should  like  to  see  it." 

"  Oh,  pray  come  and  see  it !  I  should  like  to 
hear  what  you  think  of  it. " 

"But  the  moon  becomes  late  of  showing  her- 
self— too  late  to  allow  me  to  invade  the  villa." 

"But,  if  you  wish,  we  can  have  the  gate  left 
open  for  you,  and  you  know  your  way  up  here 
now." 

"Thanks,"  said  Cosmo;  "it  is  very  goo:S  of 
you ;"  but  perhaps  he  felt  that  he  would  rather 
contemplate  the  beautiful  spectre  in  some  other 
company  than  his  own  or  Tom  Wyedale's.  This 
must  have  been  his  thought,  otherwise  his  next 
sentence  would  have  had  no  reasonable  connec- 
tion with  the  last;  for,  "At  any  rate,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  "I  consider  myself  very  fortunate 
to  have  made  acquaintance  with  this  splendid 
view  by  daylight  and  in  your  company." 

"  I  consider  that  very  flattering,  Mr.  Glen- 
cairn  ;  because,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  one 
would  rather  be  alone  in  looking  at  fine  sce- 
nery. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  either 
talk  too  much,  or  they  say  something  jarring,  or 
they  are  cold  and  indifferent." 

"That  is  true;  but  it  does  not  make  what  I 
say  flattering.  In  all  respects,  this  is  one  of  the 
tenth  cases." 

Esme  looked  at  him  quickly.  Even  in  her 
short  experience,  she  had  had,  no  doubt,  many 
gallant  speeches  made  to  her;  but  the  judicial 
gravity  of  this  method  of  making  her  pleased 
with  herself  was  new,  forcible,  and  gratifying. 
She  laughed  gayly,  however,  and  said, 

"Well,  Mr.  Glencairn,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  talk- 
ed a  great  deal  too  much ;  but  you  must  blame 
yourself — you  know  it  was  your  own  prescrip- 
tion." 

"  To  follow  your  metaphor,  yours  was  one  of 
the  cases  where  the  physician  is  called  in,  and 
finds  the  patient  to  be  merely  a  malade  imagi- 
naire,  but  is  forced  to  prescribe  something  to 
humor  him." 

"  Oh,  now  you  really  are  flattering  me !"  cried 
Esme.  "But,  not  to  let  you  monopolize  all  the 
fine  speeches,  let  me  say  that  invalids  sometimes 
find  the  doctor's  visits  more  beneficial  from  his 
conversation  than  his  prescriptions.  But  that, 
by-the-bye,  is  not  paying  you  in  kind ;  for  what 
I  say  is  true  —  for  once,  you  have  really  made 
me  think." 

"Who  speaks  of  malades  imaginaires  ?"  here 


broke  in  the  voice  of  Lord  Germistoune,  who, 
having  once  been  thus  described  by  a  brusque 
London  doctor,  was  jealous  of  the  phrase. 

"It  was  only  in  a  parable  that  such  a  person 
was  mentioned,"  said  Esme. 

"Ah!  in  a  parable?  The  only  proper  place 
for  him.  No  such  person  really  exists.  There's 
any  quantity  of  imaginary  health  in  the  world, 
but  no  one  needs  to  imagine  himself  sick.  Ev- 
ery one  is  sick,  more  or  less."  Then,  turning  to 
Tom,  he  went  on, 

"As  I  was  saying,  these  Lowland  farmers  are 
the  most  confounded  fellows  in  Europe.  I'll 
tell  you  what  they  are;  they're  Communists, 
that's  what  they  are.  The  last  time  I  was  at 
Ferniehall — my  place  in  the  Lowlands — two  of 
these  pirates  came  to  me  'to  remonstrate,'  as 
they  said,  about  the  state  of  the  game. 

"  '  I  presume  you  mean  rabbits  ?'  I  said. 

"  '  Babbits,  hares,  and  winged  game  too,  par- 
ticularly wood-pigeons,'  they  answered. 

"'Well,' I  said,  'why  don't  you  add  crows, 
magpies,  and  sparrows,  and  slugs,  and  snails,  and 
everything  that  eats  anything  on  a  farm  ?  But 
what  do  you  want  ?' 

"  They  said  that  their  crops  were  being  eaten, 
and  they  wanted  the  game  to  be  killed  down  to  a 
reasonable  limit.  I  told  them  that  the  game  was 
within  a  fair  limit,  and  not  more  than  enough 
for  the  sport  which  I  had  a  right  to  expect  for 
myself  and  my  friends,  on  my  estate,  which,  I 
begged  to  remind  them,  was  my  own. 

"  'But  our  crops  are  being  eaten,'  they  said. 

"  'And  so  they  ought  to  be, 'I  replied,  'in  a 
fair  proportion.' 

"  '  Game,'  I  then  explained  to  them,  '  is  placed 
on  a  property  by  Divine  Providence — just  as 
wind  blows  on  it,  sun  shines  on  it,  rain  and 
hail  fall  upon  it,  by  the  decree  of  Providence. 
The  crops  suffer  a  little  from  all  these  things,  by 
the  decree  of  Providence — and,  by  the  same  de- 
cree, the  game  eats  the  crops  in  a  fair  propor- 
tion. Great  heavens ! '  I  said,  '  are  you  going  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  Providence  ?' 

"They  declined  to  fall  in  with  this  view  of 
the  matter,  and  I  then  remarked, 

"  'When  you  became  farmers,  you  knev  what 
you  had  to  expect ;  when  you  signed  your  leases, 
you  knew  all  these  things  ;  and  what  the  devil  do 
you  mean  by  trying  to  squeeze  me  for  more  than 
your  covenant  gives  you  ?' 

"  '  We  want  justice,'  they  said. 

"'No,' I  replied,  'you  want  injustice— injus- 
tice for  me ;'  and  then  I  gave  it  them  hot. 

"'I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,' I  said;  'if  you 
think  I'm  going  to  be  harried  and  bothered  by  a 
lot  of  malcontents,  you're  mistaken.  I'll  make 
you  an  offer  ;  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  just — 
it  is  foolishly  generous.  I'll  cancel  your  leases, 
if  you  like,  and  all  the  leases  on  the  estate,  and 
turn  it  all  into  a  game-preserve.  There ;  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  good  market  for  game,  and  I 
dare  say  I  should  not  lose  much  by  the  transac- 
tion. But  I'm  indifferent  to  that.  One  thing 
is  certain,  I  am  not  going  to  be  the  servant  of 
my  own  tenants,  cost  me  what  my  freedom  may.' 

"  Then  I  bowed  them  out,  and  told  them  to 
send  their  decision  to  the  factor." 

"Admirable! "cried  Tom;  "that  is  the  way 
to  deal  with  them.  What  did  they  do  ?" 

"  Do  ?  Stuck  to  their  farms,  of  course.  One 
of  them  made  seventy  thousand  pounds  out  of 
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my  land  in  thirty  years ;  I  know  that  for  a  cer- 
tainty :  and  he  was  only  paying  me  a  rent  of 
six  hundred  pounds.  And  what  did  this  fellow 
do?  started  against  my  man  as  candidate  for 
my  boroughs — on  the  game-laws  'platform,' of 
course.  Fortunately  I  was  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  technical  flaw  in  the  lease,  and  send  him 
to  the  right-about." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — bravo!  I  dare  say  there  was 
a  considerable  fuss  about  that." 

"I  believe  there  was;  but  I  never  read  the 
Radical  papers,  so  it  didn't  even  reach  me.  In 
any  case,  the  anger  of  pickpockets  against  a  man 
for  looking  after  his  own  watch  and  purse  is  not 
likely  to  affect  him  much.  The  Lowland  ten- 
ant-farmer is  the  most  confounded  fellow  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  no  one  so  greedy  and  selfish." 

"I  believe," said  Cosmo,  "that  the  great  ir- 
ritation of  the  farmers  about  game  is  owing  not 
altogether,  nor  perhaps  even  so  much,  to  over- 
preservation  as  to  the  fact  that  the  game  is  very 
generally  sold ;  and  another  thing  they  dislike 
is,  that  it  isn't  even  shot  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  farmers,  of  course,  have 
some  sort  of  neighborly  feeling  for  them,  which 
they  can't  possibly  have  for  the  strangers  who 
are  invited  to  the  battues  simply  because  they 
are  crack  shots,  able  to  swell  the  grand  total  of 
the  bag.  All  this  looks  to  the  farmer  like  a  mere 
mercantile  transaction.  I  confess  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  it.  What  they  wouldn't  grudge  to  the 
landlord  for  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  amuse- 
ment, they  do  grudge  when  it  appears  to  be  sim- 
ply another  rent  to  be  taken  off  the  land  at  the 
expense  of  the  rents  which  they  have  to  find." 

"You  defend  them?"  cried  Lord  Germis- 
toune,  with  a  rising  crest. 

"  Not  entirely,  by  any  means  ;  but  I  can  quite 
understand  their  point  of  view,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent sympathize  with  it." 

Cosmo  was  resolved  to  be  calm,  firm,  and  ju- 
dicial, though  greatly  irritated  by  the  domineer- 
ing tone  of  the  noble  lord,  and  smarting  under 
previous  impertinences. 

"Then,  pray,  sir,"  said  Lord  Germistoune, 
"may  I  ask,  has  a  man,  or  has  he  not,  the  right 
to  do  with  his  own  as  he  pleases  ?" 

"  Unquestionably,  so  long  as  it  is  his  own  ex- 
clusively ;  but  it  seems  to  me  he  limits  his  rights 
of  proprietorship  when  he  admits  another  by 
contract,  and  for  a  consideration,  to  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  his  property :  by  so  much  he  lessens 
his  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  what  is  then, 
only  nominally,  his  own  property." 

"  This  is  rank  communism  !" 

"Excuse  me,  my  lord,"  said  Cosmo,  angry, 
but  with  a  laugh,  "I  entirely  decline  to  plead 
guilty  to  that.  '  Communism '  is  a  word  that  at 
present  is  very  lightly  used,  and  very  loosely. 
But  as  to  the  game  question,  after  all,  the  griev- 
ance is,  as  I  say,  very  much  a  sentimental  one, 
which  the  tact  and  good  feeling  of  the  landlords 
would  easily  allay." 

"By  giving  up  all  their  rights?" 

"By  no  means;  simply  by  exercising  them 
with  fairness  and  discretion." 

' '  I  see,  sir,  that  you  are  one  of  the  '  new 
lights.'  When  you  have  an  estate  of  your  own, 
you  will  find  your  theories  change  marvellously." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  any  elaborate  theories  ; 
any  acquaintance  I  have  with  the  question  is  a 
practical  one.  As  a  game-tenant  myself,  I  have 


come  a  good  deal  into  contact  with  agricultural 
tenants,  and  have  never  had  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty with  them." 

"Ah,  that  is  beside  the  question  altogether. 
I  decline  to  consider  sophisms.  I  distinctly  beg 
to  be  excused  from  argument  with  a  sophist. 
The  Lowland  tenant-farmer  is  the  most  con- 
founded fellow  in  Europe.  If  you  want  to  find 
Belleville  and  Montmartre  done  into  Scotch,  go 
to  Forfarshire,  and  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  Lo- 
thians,  and  you  will  find  them."  Saying  this,  he 
glared  at  Cosmo,  with  a  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  air, 
as  though  he  were  one  of  the  agriculturists  in 
question,  cast  out  of  court  and  in  outer  darkness 
for  the  future. 

"Poor  Cosmo!"  said  Tom,  as  though  his 
friend's  logical  annihilation  were  complete,  "you'll 
never  make  much  of  politics.  You  had  better 
stick  to  your  moonlight,  and  music,  and  pictures, 
and  leave  politics  to  practical  men  like  Lord 
Germistoune,  or  even  my  humble  self." 

"A  nice  business  you'd  make  of  them!  —  I 
mean  you,  of  course,  Tom,"  said  Cosmo;  "but 
this  is  not  a  political  question.  It  is  extremely 
mischievous  and  wrong  to  try  to  make  it  one." 

"  I  think,"  said  his  lordship,  loftily,  "  we  have 
quite  exhausted  the  subject." 

"  If  it  is  not  politics,  it  is  quite  as  unpleasant," 
laughed  Esme  ;  "and  therefore  I  am  glad  it  is 
exhausted.  Papa,  Mr.  Glencairn  has  given  me 
so  many  new  ideas  !" 

"They  appear  to  be  his  forte"  growled  her 
father. 

"Oh, but  not  stupid,  prosy  ideas  about  game, 
and  farmers,  and  rents ;  but  about  art,  and  pict- 
ures, and  the  spirit  of  the  age — what  you  never 
will  answer  my  questions  about,  or  talk  about." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  be  a  'new  light,'  my 
dear.  I  had  rather  not  see  you  lecturing  on  a 
platform.  Pray  confine  yourself  to  your  own 
subjects.  What  ?" 

"  But,  papa,  what  are  my  own  subjects  ?" 

"There,  there!  don't  tease,"  snapped  her  fa- 
ther, with  a  pettish  little  stamp  of  his  foot. 

Esme  gave  a  comic  look  of  terror,,  and,  present- 
ly crossing  over  to  Cosmo,  said,  "There  is  a  view 
to  the  back  you  ought  to  see.  Shall  we  go?" 
and  they  began  to  move. 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  cried  Lord  Germis- 
toune,  sharply. 

"Only  to  the  other  side  of  the  plateau,  papa, 
to  look  at  the  inland  view." 

"  I  wish  you  to  go  down  with  me  now,  at  once, 
Esme.  There  is  something  I  wish  to  have  cop- 
ied," and  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  villa. 
His  lordship's  temper  was  evidently  broken,  and 
his  company  manners  all  but  evaporated ;  and 
so  the  descent  was  made  in  haste,  and  almost  in 
silence.  Even  Tom  Wyedale's  rattling  power  of 
talk  was  not  exercised.  Tom  felt  by  instinct 
that  it  was  not  his  hour.  Cool  adieux  on  the 
part  of  his  lordship,  even  to  Tom ;  more  than 
cool — stiff  and  grim  —  to  Cosmo.  A  laughing 
whisper  from  Esme  to  the  latter,  "  Shall  we  have 
the  gate  left  open  ?  Will  you  visit  '  the  spectre ' 
to-night  ?"  A  gay  reply  from  Cosmo  that  it 
would  "hardly  be  safe,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  game-laws  and  the  penalties  against  niglit- 
poaching;"  and  so  the  visit  ended. 

"  What  were  you  saying  to  that  puppy,  Esme?" 
snarled  Lord  Germistoune, when  the  friends  had 
gone. 
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"  What  puppy,  dear  papa  ?"  asked  Esme,  with 
demure  innocence. 

"You  know  who  I  mean  ;  that  priggish  fellow 
with  the  theatrical  name — Glencairn." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Glencaim !  I  could  never  have 
recognized  him  under  all  these  wonderful  epi- 
thets." 

"You're  a  little  imbecile.  I  hate  giggling. 
You  distinctly  giggled  with  him  just  now.  I 
abominate  giggling.  Get  ink." 

"You're  ruining  all  my  plans  for  the  autumn, 
Cosmo,"  said  Tom,  as  they  strolled  homeward. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  ?" 

"Mean ?  I  mean  that  you're  getting  that  old 
man's  back  up  mountains  high  ;  and  he's  just  the 
sort  of  fellow  to  visit  your  sins  upon  your  associ- 
ate. You'll  cut  me' out  of  my  Dunerlacht  shoot- 
ing, to  a  moral  certainty.  Why  do  you  beard 
him  ?  Why  do  you  run  against  his  hobbies  ?" 

"Do  you  suppose  /am  going  to  cry  'Amen  ' 
to  every  pompous  old  autocrat  who  chooses  to 
talk  nonsense  to  me?  I  wouldn't  do  it  to  get 
all  the  shooting  in  Scotland  for  myself;  and  I'm 
not  likely  to  do  it  merely  to  let  your  'pro- 
gramme,' as  you  call  it,  fulfil  itself." 

"It's  deuced  selfish  of  you,  then.  There  is 
no  place  in  Scotland  where  you  can  make  so 
mixed  a  bag,  or  so  big  a  one,  as  Dunerlacht — 
that  I'm  sure  of.  There's  a  lake,  and  a  marsh, 
and  the  moor,  and  a  good  lump  of  forest,  and 
Al  partridge -ground — all  convenient  to  each 
other.  It's  unique — that's  what  it  is,  and  I've 
set  my  heart  upon  it.  And  now  I'm  to  lose  it, 
all  because  of  your  conceited,  stiff-necked  tem- 
per! What  does  it  matter  what  the  Lowland 
tenant-farmer  thinks,  or  does,  or  says,  or  suffers  ? 
Confound  the  Lowland  tenant-farmer !  For  a 
day's  good  shooting  I  would  agree  to  swear  him 
anything,  from  an  angel  to  an  imp  of  darkness ; 
and,  for  the  same  consideration,  I'd  include  in 
the  same  category  every  agriculturist,  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going -down  of  the 
same.  Hang  it  all !  what  can  it  matter  to  you  ? 
But  I've  no  patience  with  you." 

"There's  an  effrontery  about  your  selfishness, 
Tom,  which  is  almost  magnificent,  from  its  ex- 
panse. However,  you're  not  a  humbug— not  to 
wie,  that  is  to  say — which  is  so  far  well.  And 
now,  for  your  comfort,  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
shall  spare  your  prospects  any  further  jeopardy 
by  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune.  His  manner  to  me  is  nothing  short 
of  insolent.  So  be  of  good  cheer.  A  little  of 
your  unadulterated  blarney  will  soon  set  matters 
right  for  you  and  your  unique  mixed  bag." 

"What !  you'll  cut  the  connection  altogether  ?" 

"Yes,  I  will." 

"And  Miss  Douglas?" 

"  Well,  what  of  her?  Of  course  I  can't  meet 
her  if  I  don't  meet  her  father." 

"That's  a  pity  too;  you  seem  to  pull  well; 
but  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped.  After  all, 
there's  a  good  deal  of  common-sense,  Cosmo,  in 
what  you  say.  There's  an  incompatibility  be- 
tween your  temper  and  that  old  patriarch's  that 
would  lead  to  nothing  pleasant  for  either  of  you. 
Your  absence  will  certainly  help  my  autumn 
scheme.  On  the  whole,  I  have  no  objection.  It 
won't  be  so  pleasant,  of  course,  going  by  one's 
self;  but  I  can  make  a  sacrifice  for  a  friend  at 
a  time,  I  hope." 


"Of&  friend,  at  least,  beyond  any  sort  of  ques- 
tion." 

_" That's  right:  have  a  good  sneer.  Don't 
mind  me.  It  will  do  you  a  world  of  good,  after 
bottling  up  so  much  dignity  with  his  lordship. 
By -the -bye,  you've  decided,  I  suppose,  to  close 
with  Finmore?" 

"No;  and  I  don't  think,  on  reflection,  that 
I'll  go  to  Scotland  this  autumn.  I  think  I  may 
go  to  the  Dolomites,  perhaps,  or  try  the  fishing 
in  Bohemia,  or  make  the  tour  of  the  Crimea — 
one  ought  to  do  that — and  perhaps  work  through 
the  islands  of  the  jEgean  afterward,  or — " 

"Why  not  do  the  Andamans,  or  the  Fijis, 
when  you're  about  it  ?  or,  say,  the  Antarctic  Cir- 
cle ?  Well,  you  are—  Then,  one  way  or  oth- 
er, you're  determined  to  ruin  my  autumn— that's 
about  it.  So  there's  no  good  my  hanging  on 
here  to  make  up  my  book.  I'll  be  off.  I  say, 
by-the-bye  " — here  Tom  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
confidential  tone — "do  you  remember  what  I 
was  saying  about  my  banker  the  other  night?" 

"No,  I  can't  say  I  do,  particularly;  he  is  so 
often  under  discussion,  you  know." 

"Why,  I  told  you,  didn't  I,  of  his  heathenish 
conduct  about  that  over-draft?  and  you  very 
kindly  said — " 

"Did  I?" 

"  That  is,  you  were  just  going  to  say,  when 
that  old  ass  began  to  shout  for  assistance — " 

But  here  again  Tom  was  interrupted.  "Lady 
and  gentleman  anxious  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  a 
waiter,  for  they  had  now  reached  the  hotel. 

'  Who  are  they  ?"  said  Tom. 

'Don't  know  name,  sir." 

'  Where,  then  ?" 

'No.  26,  sir.  Just  arrived  from  Milan.  Maid 
and  courier,  sir." 

'Do  they  want  to  see  me  too  ?" 

'No,  sir," grinned  the  waiter. 

'Show  me  up,  then."  And  off  he  went,  all 
excitement,  forgetful  of  his  budget,  and  his  au- 
tumn, and  everything  else. 

"What  a  weather-cock  the  fellow  is!"  mut- 
tered Cosmo.  "No  doubt  his  finances  are  in 
an  awful  state,  and  some  one  will  certainly  have 
to  suffer.  Just  as  certainly,  however,  Tom  won't 
be  the  sufferer." 


CHAPTER  V. 

TOM  WTEDALB  was  not  again  visible  to  his 
friend  that  evening.  Apparently  the  anonymous 
party  in  No.  26  had  proved  amusing;  and  thus 
Cosmo  was  left  to  his  own  society.  An  occasion- 
al respite  from  Tom's  eternal  flow  of  mirth  and 
badinage  was  not  unwelcome  to  him,  and  on  this 
afternoon  it  was  a  positive  relief.  Cosmo  was  in 
a  thoughtful  mood.  Ho  indulged  it  in  a  long 
saunter  along  the  shores  of  the  lake;  and  at 
night,  when  the  moon  rose,  he  went  out  upon  his 
balcony  overlooking  the  lake,  and  again  took  up 
the  thread  of  his  reverie. 

At  certain  stages  of  life,  people  of  a  certain 
temperament  and  cast  of  thought  seem  to  become 
suddenly  conscious  that  their  relations  with  the 
past  are  altogether  altered — that  what  seeme<J, 
but  yesterday,  good  and  pleasant  and  fitting-, 
must,  or  ought  to,  cease  to  be  so  any  longer. 
Such  minds  do  not  appear  (though  the  process, 
if  unconscious,  must  be  gradual)  to  arrive  gradu- 
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ally  at  a  conviction  of  change,  but  to  reach,  with 
a  bound,  each  new  stand-point,  from  which  the 
necessities  of  the  actual  present  and  the  things 
of  the  immediate  past  are  instantaneously  dis- 
covered to  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  but  to 
be  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf.  To  such, 
even  at  the  outer  confines  of  childhood,  its  toys 
become  in  an  instant  despicable.  At  the  next 
stage,  the  delights  and  ambitions  of  adolescence 
are  discovered,  by  a  coup  d'veil,  to  be  paltry  and 
insufficient.  Later  on,  the  goodliness  of  pleas- 
ure, scanned  in  the  musings  of  a  single  night, 
seems  in  a  night  to  pale  and  wither — exposed  by 
a  sudden  vivid  light,  iu  which  life's  realities  flash 
upon  the  vision,  or  in  which  duty  unmasks  itself 
and  emerges  from  the  luminous  mists  of  illusion. 
And  so  on,  doubtless,  to  the  end ;  for  these  are 
only,  in  a  more  defined  and  emphatic  form,  that 
series  of  deaths  and  resurrections  which,  in  our- 
selves, we  all  undergo,  and  which  connects  itself 
with  the  ultimate  death  which  we  all  know  we 
must  die  —  with  the  ultimate  resurrection,  in 
which  we  hope  to  begin  a  new  and  higher  life. 
The  experiences  of  each  past  stage  are  the  poet's 
"stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves,"  by  which 
men  may  rise  to  nobler  things ;  and  those  to 
whom  each  stage  is  thus  sharply  revealed  ought 
to  have  the  firmest  foothold  for  the  ascent. 

Cosmo  Glencairn  was  of  this  temperament. 
In  his  case,  one  of  these  stages  had  been  marked 
by  his  adoption  of  the  army  as  a  profession,  and 
another  by  his  retirement  from  it.  To  the  first 
step  he  was  led,  not  merely  by  the  natural  at- 
traction which  the  "career  of  arms"  has  for 
spirited  youth,  but,  after  the  close  of  a.  studious 
nnd  earnest  career  at  the  university,  by  a  sud- 
den reactionary  feeling  in  favor  of  an  active  as 
against  a  studious  and  contemplative  life.  "I 
have  learned  my  part  for  the  drama  of  life,  as 
much  as  books  can  teach  it  to  me ;  and  now  I 
must  play  it.  Life  cannot  be  meant  to  be  passed 
in  literary  otium  or  philosophical  speculation.  A 
true  man's  true  mission  is  active  exertion  in  the 
noblest  sphere  he  can  find.  I  have  had  enongh 
of  books.  Let  me  act;  let  me  be  a  hero!" 
Thus  mused  the  young  enthusiast;  and  his  ig- 
norance of  that  life  in  which,  as  he  conceived,  he 
had  learned  to  play  his  part,  suddenly  buried  his 
aspirations  in  the  bathos  of  a  cavalry  regiment. 
Noble  lives  are  doubtless  led,  and  noble  aspira- 
tions fulfilled,  in  that  splendid  branch  of  a  glori- 
ous service;  but  the  aspirants  are  usually  more 
patient,  and  have  more  definite  and  limited  and 
less  transcendental  aims,  than  those  professed  by 
Cosmo  Glencairn,  who  forgot  that  in  actual  war- 
fare alone  does  the  army  offer  a  really  exalted 
and  heroic  sphere  for  active  exertion.  But  to 
lead  an  active  and  heroic  life ! — it  was  for  this 
that  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  Muses ;  and, 
after  the  pleasant  novelty  of  the  dramatic  side 
of  military  life  had  worn  off,  he  found  that  he 
was  embracing  a  shadow  where  he  had  hoped  to 
find  a  substance. 

There  was  nothing  heroic  in  the  routine  of 
"stables  "  and  parades — nothing  lofty  in  mount- 
ing guard  over  things  that  required  no  protec- 
tion ;  and  he  was  too  much  (or  too  little)  of  a 
philosopher,  to  like,  or  even  venerate,  the  minu- 
tiae of  regimental  organization,  and  their  liturgical 
observance,  in  consideration  of  that  far  -  away 
end — efficiency  before  the  enemy — which  they 
are  designed  to  subserve.  The  patience  which 


does  so  consciously  is  eminently  laudable,  and 
may  indeed  be  altogether  heroic;  but  Cosmo's 
heroism  was  of  a  different  stamp.  Yet  youth, 
however  earnest  and  philosophical,  is  youth,  after 
all — Mr.  Stuart  Mill's  venerable  infancy  notwith- 
standing ;  and  the  weariness  and  disappointment 
which  his  mistaken  choice  of  a  profession  entailed 
were  for  a  time  neutralized,  or  at  least  quieted, 
by  those  first  experiences  of  social  pleasure  which 
are  so  delightful  when  life  opens  in  a  burst  of 
sunshine.  Many  of  the  best  gifts  of  Fortune — 
youth,  health,  wealth,  personal  charms,  gay  sur- 
roundings, troops  of  pleasant  friends,  promotion 
coming  quickly,  as  it  often  comes  to  those  who 
care  nothing  for  it — all  these  were  Cosmo's.  It 
was  a  glittering  life;  and  it  was  only  at  the  end 
of  five  years  that  the  conviction  flashed  upon  him 
that  the  brightness  was  not  the  effulgence  of 
sterling  gold.  But  then  it  came  suddenly,  em- 
bodied in  the  following  reflections:  "It  is  all 
pleasure — nothing  else.  What  we  call  'duty' 
is  simply  mechanical,  calling  for  nothing  but  the 
slightest  physical  exertion.  I  am  doing  noth- 
ing ;  I  am  thinking  nothing ;  I  am  losing  ground 
intellectually.  The  world  is  none  the  better  for 
me.  I  am  altogether  deteriorating  in  the  sphere 
which  I  have  chosen;  I  must  leave  it  at  once. 
Nothing  else  seems  open  to  me — no  other  field 
for  high  or  even  useful  effort.  After  all,  I  am  ig- 
norant and  uncultivated,  and  fit  for  nothing.  I 
thought  myself  educated  when  I  left  college,  but 
I  find  that  I  had  only  learned  the  alphabet,  and 
I  have  been  unlearning  it  ever  since.  Self-culture 
— that  must  be  my  first  business  ;  when  that  is 
complete,  the  hidden  uses  of  my  existence  may 
be  revealed." 

The  immediate  consequence  of  all  this  was,  a 
few  weeks  later,  the  "Gazette"  announcement, 
" Dragoon  Guards. — Captain  Cosmo  Glen- 
cairn retires  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his 
commission;"  and  the  departure  of  the  ex-dra- 
goon shortly  after,  with  a  trunk  full  of  pro- 
miscuous literature,  science,  art,  and  philosophy, 
to  qualify  for  the  discovery  of  the  hidden  uses  of 
his  existence,  in  a  tour  through  Europe.  Cosmo 
did  not  plunge  hap-hazard  into  his  travels,  shap- 
ing and  changing  his  course  by  passing  caprice. 
He  set  about  his  educational  pilgrimage  in  a 
most  systematic  way ;  and  his  appearance  at  any 
special  place  generally  marked  a  stage  of  progress 
in  some  particular  study.  History,  art,  systems 
of  philosophy,  systems  of  religion,  ethnology — 
such  and  such  like — were  the  companions,  the 
directors,  the  objects  of  his  travel;  and,  since 
the  strongholds  of  art  and  history  lie  for  the  most 
part  in  pleasant  and  romantic  lands,  his  poetic 
fancy  and  his  love  for  the  beautiful  were  forever 
receiving  fresh  delights  and  new  instruction.  His 
tour  was  by  no  means  a  continuous  one ;  it  was 
regularly  broken  every  year  by  a  return  home 
for  several  months,  which  were  spent  in  visiting 
his  friends,  and  in  that  Highland  sport  which  he 
loved  almost  as  well  as  did  the  feverish  intriguer 
— his  friend  Tom  Wyedale. 

Thus  had  passed  more  than  three  years ;  and 
the  years  of  Cosmo's  life  were  eight-and-twenty 
— a  great  age,  as  it  appeared  to  him — a  great 
many  years  to  have  been  passed  in  receiving  seed, 
without  the  issue  of  a  single  grain  of  harvest  crop. 
And  on  this  night,  looking  down  from  his  balcony 
upon  the  still  and  moonlit  waters,  this  conviction 
— the  spirit,  perhaps,  of  another  stage — fell  upon 
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him.  Deep  was  his  depression,  deep  his  self- 
dissatisfaction,  as  he  reviewed  his  own  career 
and  the  process  of  his  own  self- culture.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all  his  pains, 
he  was  still  but  at  the  threshold  of  knowledge, 
and  as  far  removed  as  ever  from  achievement  of 
any  sort.  "Born  to  be  a  cipher,  a  dreamer,  at 
best  a  dilettante."  Such  was  his  despairing  ver- 
dict on  himself,  as  it  well  may  be  that  of  others 
who,  however  cultivated,  neither  test  nor  utilize 
their  acquirements  by  carrying  them  into  the 
field  of  active  competition  with  other  men.  And 
what  then  ?  The  future  seemed  to  be  a  blank. 
Was  this  another  recoil  from  the  contemplative 
to  the  active  life,  destined  to  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  phase  in  his  history  ?  He  certain- 
ly believed  it  to  be  so.  Of  one  thing  he  was 
convinced — that  from  his  wandering  life  all  the 
good,  if  any,  that  could  be  derived  from  it  had 
been  already  extracted,  and  that  it  ought  to  cease. 
But  in  the  future  there  was  a  blank ;  and  even 
for  the  time,  in  his  own  consciousness,  all  onward 
impulses  to  effort  and  achievement  seemed  to  be 
paralyzed.  The  darkness  of  soul  which  falls  at 
times  so  overwhelmingly  upon  the  children  of 
genius  fell  down  upon  him — that  darkness  which 
permits  the  sufferer  to  see  nothing  save  his  own 
impotence,  the  incompleteness  of  the  highest  hu- 
man effort,  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  power  in  comparison  with  the 
magnitude  of  human  aspiration — these,  and,  writ- 
ten everywhere  and  standing  out  in  letters  of  fire 
on  the  walls  of  this  mental  prison-house,  a  mourn- 
ful inscription  declaring  that  "all  is  vanity." 

The  steps  which  led  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  wandering  life  must  cease  had  no  doubt  been 
many,  though  passed  over  all  but  unconsciously ; 
but  some  proximate  cause  of  especial  energy  there 
must  have  been  to  develop  and  unmask  the  con- 
viction, and  to  bring  about  this  state  of  despond- 
ency, from  the  midst  of  which  it  sprung  into  evi- 
dence. The  task  is  not  for  us  to  grope  through 
psychological  labyrinths,  and  discover,  for  the  con- 
currence  of  intellectual  convictions  and  strange 
phases  of  moral  consciousness,  the  explanation 
of  a  common  cause.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  some- 
thing in  the  events  of  the  day  had  produced  the 
feeling  of  despondency ;  and  the  sentiment  of 
self-dissatisfaction  which  usually  accompanies  it 
had  naturally  issued  in  the  conviction  that  a 
change  of  life  was  necessary.  But  what  was  that 
something  which  set  the  whole  process  in  mo- 
tion? Cosmo  himself  could  not  have  told  you. 
It»certainly  could  not  have  been  the  disturbance 
of  his  equanimity  by  Lord  Germistoune's  un- 
pleasant tone  and  bearing  toward  him.  Certain- 
ly not.  He  could  never  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  more  than  irritated  by  any  one  whom  he  held 
in  contempt.  Was  it  in  reality  the  discovery  of 
a  new  want — the  unconscious  perception  of  a  void 
in  his  life,  in  his  being,  revealed  by  the  existence 
of  that  which  might  satisfy  the  one  by  filling  the 
other  ?  Well,  but  what  was  the  want  ?  and  what 
could  supply  it  ?  All  was  misty,  dark,  and  per- 
plexing, and  Cosmo's  cogitations  brought  no  so- 
lution. 

It  was  late  when  they  came  to  a  close,  and  he 
turned  from  the  balcony.  But,  as  he  turned,  the 
moon,  which  for  a  time  had  been  obscured,  drop- 
ped, far  away  out  upon  the  lake,  a  solitary  circle 
of  silver  light.  Complete  and  solitary,  it  gleam- 
ed for  a  moment  with  a  weird  effulgence — iso- 


lated in  the  darkness  of  surrounding  waters — 
gleamed  thus  for  a  moment,  then  slowly  widen- 
ed, and  at  last  gradually  broke  into  a  thousand 
tremulous  shafts,  from  the  midst  of  which  one 
broad  smooth  avenue  of  mellow  fire  went  solemn- 
ly to  landward.  It  crept  up  through  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Bianca,  and  bathed  its  glittering 
walls ;  it  stole  over  the  exuberant  foliage  of  the 
woods  behind,  and  absorbed  into  its  breadth  of 
light  the  snowy  glints  that  flashed  from  plumes 
of  feathery  blossom,  till,  from  the  lake  to  the  hill- 
top, it  lay  like  the  path  of  some  blessed  angel  who 
paused  a  moment  on  his  heavenward  way  and 
rested  upon  Esme's  home.  Oh,  mother  Nature ! 
beauteous  and  benign — mother  that  never  yet  de- 
ceived the  heart  that  loved  thee  well — was  this 
the  mute  response  of  thy  tender  oracle  to  the  be- 
wilderment of  a  spirit  that  dimly  felt,  but  could 
not  utter,  its  enigma  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TOM  WYEDALE  was  by  no  means  a  domestic 
character.  So  much  may  have  already  been  sur- 
mised. His  intercourse  with  his  relations  was 
intermittent  and  spasmodic,  depending  very  of- 
ten upon  the  state  of  his  exchequer.  Barometric 
pressure  in  that  quarter  was  usually  accompanied 
by  a  rise  in  the  thermometer  of  his  family  affec- 
tions, and  vice  versa ;  and  in  the  latter  condition 
there  generally  intervened  between  him  and  his 
people  a  certain  haze  which  concealed  from  ei- 
ther party  the  whereabouts  and  movements  of 
the  other.  Tom  was  the  kind  of  fellow  whom 
one  meets  without  surprise  in  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  lounging  in  the  "  Street  of 
Hermes,"  or  loafing  in  "  Fifth  Avenue ;"  swarm- 
ing up  the  "  Cordilleras ;"  in  "  the  Corso,"  in 
"Kotten  Row,"  in  the  "Maidaan;"  punting  at 
San  Francisco  or  Monte  Carlo ;  in  the  ring  at 
Epsom,  at  Longchamps,  or  Deyrah  Doon — wher- 
ever men  are  conspicuous  by  their  presence  or 
their  absence ;  and  very  especially  where  money 
is  to  be  lightly  made  and  lightly  lost.  His  own 
appreciation  of  time  and  space  being  blunted  by 
his  erratic  habits,  he  was  prepared,  in  his  turn, 
to  meet  anv  one  anywhere  without  astonishment. 
Thus,  when  he  walked  into  No.  26  and  found  his 
brother-in-law  and  his  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Ravenhall,  his  only  emotion  was  one  of  slight 
regret  that  his  summons  had  not  come  from  a 
more  interesting  quarter.  » 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Lucy,  is  it  ?"  he  said,  as  he  en- 
tered ;  "I  couldn't  think  who  it  could  be.  How 
are  you,  Frank  ?  Well,  what  brings  you  Lon- 
doners here  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  gay 
and  voluptuous  throng  the  haunts  of  folly  ?  And 
how  does  the  senator  escape  from  the  toils  of 
lawgiving  ?  How  does  the  wisdom  of  the  nation 
thrive  without  its  mainspring  ?" 

"Oh,  Frank  has  been  out  of  sorts— overwork- 
ed ;  too  many  committees,  and  then  the  Anight- 
work.  We  have  come  away  for  a  month's  com- 
plete rest." 

"As  Frank's  night-work  usually  consists  of 
eating  big,  good  dinners,  and  playing  small,  bad 
whist,  I  think  we  can  promise  him  perfect  re- 
pose down  here.  But  is  this  your  destination  ?' 

"Well,  we  haven't  quite  decided  on  anything. 
As  we  were  passing  through  Milan,  we  met  the 
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Phillipses,  and  heard  a  charming  account  of  the 
weather  here,  and  also  that  you  were  here ;  so 
we  thought  we  might  as  well  run  down  and  try 
it :  and  here  we  are.  What  a  time  it  is  since  we 
have  seen  you  !  Where  have  you  been  ?  What 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?  What  can 
you  be  doing  in  this  quiet  place  ?  Are  you  alone?" 

"  Too  many  questions,  impetuous  sister.  Com- 
menfons  par  le  commencement.  Where  have  I 
been  ?  I  answer,  like  the  wind,  '  Where  have  I 
not  been?'  Well,  I  was  in  Albania  February 
and  a  bit  of  March,  with  Bertie  Radcliffe.  We 
lived  on  board  his  yacht,  you  know,  and  landed 
to  shoot.  The  shooting  was  fair,  and  the  yacht 
well  found,  and  the  cook  really  quite  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  it  was  rather  a  sacrifice  of  time.  How- 
ever, I  didn't  mind.  The  fact  is,  Bertie's  wife 
ran  away  from  him,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  last 
winter,  and  my  post  is  ever  with  the  afflicted." 

"Particularly  when  they  have  good  cooks  and 
good  shooting." 

"Providence  has  placed  me  in  such  a  sphere 
that  I  am  usually  called  to  mingle  my  tears  with 
those  of  affluence;  but,  had  I  been  born  in  fus- 
tian, they  would  have  been  equally  at  the  dispos- 
al of  brother  chaw-bacons.  We  all  have  our  mis- 
sions, Lucinda.  We  ought  all  to  be  thankful  for 
such  chances  of  sacrifice  as  come  our  way.  We 
ought  not  to  grudge  to  others  the  more  delicious 
depths  of  self-abnegation  and  misery  with  which 
they  may  have  been  blessed." 

"Well,  well,  Monsieur  Tartuffe,  and  when  did 
you  leave  Sir  Albert  ?" 

"As  soon  as  I  could,  kindly  and  consistently. 
Bertie  benefited  immensely  in  spirits  by  the  shoot- 
ing ;  and  when  the  best  of  it  was  over,  he  was 
quite  another  man,  and  I  was  able  to  leave  him. 
He  went  on  to  the  Piraeus ;  indeed,  he  wanted 
me  to  go  with  him  ;  and  I  might  have  done  so, 
but  unfortunately  his  admirable  cook  fell  through 
a  hatchway  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  which 
put  him  hors  de  combat,  of  course;  and  then  I 
felt  that  an  extra  mouth  to  feed,  in  a  scratch 
sort  of  way,  would  be  a  burden — so  I  left  him. 
After  that  I  went  home  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
was  at  Newmarket  for  'The  Guineas.'  By-the- 
bye,  Frank,  didn't  you  dine  with  me  in  town  one 
night  about  that  time  ?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Quite  sure?" 

"  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  you  for  eight  months." 

"No?  I  fancied  I  remembered  your  making 
a  row  about  a  bad  truffle  at  the  Windliam.  I 
dare  say,  after  all,  it  was  old  Jack  Ruggles.  He 
is  just  like  you,  you  know  —  thinks  of  nothing 
but  his  grub.  I  believe  it  was  old  Jack." 

"Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment." 

"Well,  then,  let  me  see,  where  was  I?  I 
really  was  very  unfortunate  at  Newmarket,  and 
my  banker — you  have  no  conception  what  a  vil- 
lain that  man  is,  Lucy — behaved  scandalously ; 
and,  altogether,  it  was  convenient  to  give  tip  a 
summer  campaign  in  town ;  and  when  I  heard 
from  my  old  crony,  Cosmo  Glencairn,  that  he 
was  in  Florence,  and  going  to  moon  about  in 
this  part  of  the  world  for  a  bit,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  join  him.  Cosmo  and  I  hit  it  off  exact- 
ly. He  is  a  quiet,  studious  man.  Our  habits 
are  similar,  and  we  are  mutually  of  use  to  each 
other  in  our  pursuits." 

"Pray  what  are  your  pursuits?"  asked  Mr. 
Ravenhall. 


"Severely  intellectual,  Frank.  I  am  trying 
to  solve  as  knotty  a  problem  as  ever  knit  the 
brows  of  thought." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?" 

"I  am  haunted  by  the  desire  to  disprove  the 
Epicurean  dictum,  '  De  nihilo  nihil  in  nihilum 
nil  posse  reverti' — nothing  from  nothing  is  made, 
nothing  to  nothing  returns.  Do  you  know  where 
the  horrible  hexameter  comes  from  ?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"No  matter.  I  can't  remember;  and  of 
course  in  a  parliament  of  plutocrats,  classic  lore 
don't  pay,  and  you're  not  likely  to  know.  But 
the  pith  of  it — the  major  proposition — can  you 
disprove  it  ?" 

"I  think  so." 

"Will  you  back  yourself  against  Epicurus  for 
six  hundred  sovereigns?" 

"You  know  I  never  bet." 

"I  hate  a  fellow  who  hasn't  the  courage  of 
his  opinions.  But  never  mind,  disprove  it." 

"  The  world  was  made  out  of  nothing." 

"Oh,  Solomon  !  what  a  bold  assertion !  Nev- 
ertheless, concedittir.  Well,  but  let  us  descend 
to  humbler  regions,  and  apply  the  case  where  it 
affects  a  man  who  hasn't  the  slightest  desire  to 
make  a  world." 

"Well,  well,  well?" 

"Well?" 

"  What  are  you  driving  at,  man  alive?" 

"Man  alive,  I  want  to  draw  out  of  void  a  tan- 
gible something." 

"Oh,  you're  getting  beyond  me." 

"Exactly  what  my  banker  said  when  I  stated 
this  very  case  to  him  in  a  less  abstract  form — 
viz.,  that  I  wanted  to  overdraw  my  account,  which 
was  empty,  by  six  hundred  sovereigns.  There 
was  the  void  and  the  tangible  something,  all  en 
regie.-  The  fellow  has  no  orthodoxy ;  when 
pressed,  it  turned  out  that  he  held  with  Epicurus 
obstinately.  '  While  you  have  no  "  effects," '  he 
said,  in  his  hideous  jargon,  '  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  honor  your  drafts.'  Him  illas  lacrymce .'" 

"Oh  Tom,  Tom,  you  are  incorrigible!"  cried 
his  sister. .  "  All  this  fine  philosophy  only  comes 
to  the  old,  old,  tiresome  story." 

"No  one  can  be  more  tired  of  it  than  I  am, 
Lucy." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  do  something?" 

"I  piped  to  promotion  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
my  country  till  I  was  short  of  breath,  but  it  de- 
clined to  dance.  In  an  age  of  mediocrity  there 
is  no  market  for  genius." 

"  What  are  you  about,  then  ?" 

' '  I  tell  you.  I  have  been  trying  to  confute 
Epicurus  without  success,  and  it's  getting  serious, 
Lucy — I  can  tell  you,  very  serious.  It  has  been 
serious  for  certain  people  for  a  long  time — so  my 
creditors  assure  me ;  but  now  it's  becoming  grave 
for  myself.  In  fact,  Epicurus  proving  correct, 
my  immediate  future  is,  financially  speaking, 
rather  more  than  cloudy.  Don't  you  think, 
now,  that  the  squire  might  for  once — " 

"No,  Tom;  I'm  sure  he  won't  —  not  'for 
once,'  by-the-bye,  but  for  the  tenth  time.  He 
becomes  furious  when  your  name  is  mentioned." 

"That  fellow  has  the  soul  of  Cain.  Well, 
then — "  and  here  Tom's  gaze  rested  mournfully 
on  his  brother-in-law. 

"Don't  look  at  me,  Tom— don't  look  at  me!" 
cried  that  gentleman  hastily,  and  nervously  but- 
toning his  coat. 
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"Don't  be  afraid,  Frank,"  said  Tom,  chang- 
ing his  look  to  one  of  contempt ;  "  if  the  man 
who  fell  among  thieves  were  to  be  similarly  un- 
fortunate a  second  time,  do  you  think  he  would 
waste  a  glance  upon  the  Levite  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
him.  No  more  do  I." 

"Very  well,  then — very  well,"  gobbled  Mr. 
Ravenhall,  with  rising  choler  ;  "we're  both  sat- 
isfied." 

"  That  I  am  satisfied,  I  deny ;  that  you  should 
be  satisfied  is  discouraging  to  one  who  hopes  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  species." 

"Well,  now,"  cried  Mr.  Ravenhall,  address- 
ing an  imaginary  audience  —  "well,  now,  here 
is  a  fellow  who  has  wasted  his  patrimony,  and 
thrown  away  his  chances  of  getting  on.  Here  is 
a  fellow  who  is  in  debt — deeply  in  debt — for  the 
twelfth  time — " 

"There  have  not  been  eleven  liquidations,  old 
man,"  interpolated  Tom. 

"A  fellow,  I  say,  who  is  in  debt  deeply,  and 
who  expects  his  friends  to  get  him  out  of  his 
scrapes,  while  he  lives — lives — " 

"  Like  a  fighting-cock,  you  mean  ;  but  I  don't 
— not  at  my  own  expense,  at  least." 

"Lives,  I  say,  a  life  of  idle  extravagance  and 
pleasure ;  here  is  this  fellow — "  But  here  Mr. 
Ravenliall's  eloquence  failed  him. 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  "errors  excepted,  here  he 
is ;  apres  ?" 

"Well,  hang  me,  if  he  oughtn't  to  feel  his  po- 
sition !" 

"  He  does,  my  boy ;  what  he  complains  of  is, 
that  others  don't." 

"Why  didn't  you  take  the  secretaryship  to 
Mr.  Foozler  when  I  got  it  for  you  ?" 

' '  I  hate  encouraging  fraud.  Mr.  Foozler  would 
have  started  on  my  brains  as  a  first-class  parlia- 
mentary speaker.  Besides,  I  decline  to  cram  a 
politician  to  whom  my  principles  are  opposed." 

"Principles!  Pray  what  are  your  princi- 
ples ?" 

"Patriotic  (and  personal)  conservatism." 

' '  Patriotic  fiddlesticks !  They  have  their  price, 
I'll  be  bound." 

"  So  will  I ;  but  as  yet,  the  price  has  not  been 
offered.  To  return  to  Epicurus,  I  am  that  void 
out  of  which  that  nothing — radicalism — cannot 
be  produced  for  nothing." 

"And  what  the  deuce  does  the  man  mean  to 
do?" 

"  We  go  round  in  a  circle,  my  legislator ;  the 
man  solicits  tenders  of  advice  and  assistance  on 
that  very  point.  The  Epicureans — " 

"Oh,  d — n  the  Epicureans!"  shouted  Mr. 
Ravenhall ;  and,  clapping  his  hat  on  his  head, 
he  bounced  out  of  the  room.  Tom  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair  with  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"Frank,"  he  cried,  "is  evidently  not  a  Stoic, 
and  he  curses  the  Epicureans ;  what  manner  of 
philosopher,  then,  is  Frank  ?" 

"You  ought  not  to  vex  and  tease  Frank." 

"Why  is  he  so  confoundedly  rusty,  then  ?" 

"He  is  not  well,  poor  fellow;  and  then  your 
light  tone  about  money  and  your  difficulties  vexes 
him.  He  has  a  great  regard  for  you,  and  be- 
lieves you  to  have  ability,  and  can't  bear  to  see 
you  waste  yourself.  Admit,  Tom,  that  you 
are  provoking,  and  reckless,  and  unsatisfactory, 
and — " 

"Altogether  charming.  Yes,  I  will  admit 
anything  to  your  sisterly  ear ;  but  I  say,  Lucy, 


don't  you  really  think  you  might  draw  the  squire 
for  me  ?  I'll  let  him  off  as  cheap  as  I  can — upon 
my  word  I  will ;  and  you  might  even  hint  that 
if  I  have  a  good  '  Leger '  I  might  refund.  I  sup- 
pose, perhaps,  that  would  be  too  strong,  though. 
At  all  events,  you  may  use  full  discretion." 

"No,  Tom." 

"Come,  Lucy;  appeal  to  his  brotherly  feel- 
ings ;  say  I'm  looking  thin  and  wretched.  How 
would  it  do  to  suggest  that  want  of  proper  nour- 
ish— " 

"  No,  no,  Tom  ;  there  has  been  quite  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  already.  He  has 
never  forgiven  that  mythical  rheumatic  fever  in 
Bulgaria." 

"Ah!  that  was  awkward;  but  who  could 
have  expected  him  to  turn  up  at  Wiesbaden  ? 
What  right  had  he  to  come  to  Wiesbaden  ?" 

"No,  Tom;  there's  nothing  to  be  expected 
from  him  or  any  of  us.  You  must  really  help 
vourself." 

"But  how?" 

"Ah!  that's  the  question.  On  the  whole,  I 
see  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as  I  have  advised  be- 
fore. You  must  marry  money." 

Tom  made  a  wry  face. 

"  You  might  have  married  Miss  Carter,  yon 
know  ;  she  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds." 

"Might  I?" 

"Every  one  said  so." 

"  Except  herself." 

"Try  to  be  in  earnest  for  a  moment." 

"  Well,  failing  Miss  C.  ?" 

"You  must  look  about  you." 

"  I  can't  look  about  me  without  money.  Epi- 
curus and  the  void  meet  us  at  every  turn. " 

"You  have  seen  no  one  suitable?" 

"Not  I." 

"We  must  think." 

"Well,  that's  cheap,  at  all  events." 

"  By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Phillips  said  the  Germis- 
tounes  were  here." 

"They  are." 

"  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  ;  he  was  a  great 
friend  of  poor  Uncle  Tom's.  By-the-bye,  the 
girl  must  be  grown  up,  is  she  not  ?" 

"  By-the-bye,  how  cunning  we  are !  Yes,  she 
is  grown  up. " 

' '  And  you  have  met  her  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"And— and— " 

"  No,  Lucy  ;  I'm  not  a  marrying  man." 

"  If  it  is  between  marriage  and  starvation  ?" 

"  Quien  sale  ?" 

"  Come,  Tom,  be  sensible.     Is  she  nice  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  pretty?" 

"  Cosmo  Glencairn  calls  her  a  Madonna." 

"Cosmo  Glencairn!  hem! — does  he  admire 
her  ?" 

"As  a  sensible  man  may,  who  can  afford  to 
be  jolly  without  marrying." 

"Reprobates!  Well,  there  is  an  heiress  for 
you.  It  must  be  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
at  least." 

"Very  likely;  but  there  are  three  to  a  bar- 
gain in  "this  case :  self,  first ;  damsel,  second  ; 
last,  but  not  least,  angry  father." 

"Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady." 

"  I  don't  think  it's  in  my  line,  Lucy.  I  don't 
know  how  to  set  about  it ;  and  I  should  get  sick 
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of  the  business  before  the  climax.  She  is  a  nice 
gii'l,  and  pretty,  and  rich,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — 
but  what  am  I?" 

"  Oh,  you're  good-looking,  and  clever,  and  can 
make  yourself  charming  if  you  choose,  and — " 

"You  sweet  sister!  and  a  younger  son  barna- 
cled with  debts,  and  perhaps  not  of  the  best  pos- 
sible reputation." 

"Why,  you've  done  nothing  very  wrong,  have 
you  ?" 

' '  No,  no — nothing  that  every  one  else  doesn't 
do ;  but  '  every  one  else '  is  a  little  disreputable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  old  world.  Ah,  that  old  lord ! 
I  shudder  to  think  of  his  imperial  aspect  when  I 
proffer  my  suit  and  tell  the  unvarnished  tale  of 
my  impecuniosity.  Besides,  an  heiress  of  that 
sort,  Lucy !  Surely  she  is  above  my  flight  ?" 

"Nothing  and  nobody  are  above  a  man's 
flight,  if  he  will  only  use  his  wings  persevering- 
ly." 

"But  an  heiress,  not  merely  of  money,  not 
merely  of  lands,  but  of  territories,  mountains  in 
the  Highlands,  mines  in  the  Lowlands,  tracts  of 
arable  everywhere ;  and  last,  not  least,  a  pedi- 
gree. Good  heavens !  a  Scotch  pedigree  —  go- 
ing back  to  the  period  of  the  mastodon !  That 
is  a  kind  of  heirloom  which  the  old  lord  would 
not  like  to  transmit  to  the  keeping  of  a  mere  fel- 
low like  me." 

"Our  family  is  as  old  as  most." 

"Yes;  but  we  have  none  of  the  thin  blue 
blood  of  Caledonian  thanes  who  lived  and  robbed 
long  before  the  heptarchy.  I  suspect  that  would 
be  a  sine  qua  non  in  this  case.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  there  is  any  larceny  in  our  pedigree. " 

" How  did  you  get  on  with  his  lordship?" 

"Famously.  I  'compassed  him  with  obser- 
vances,'having  an  eye  to  some  shooting  at  his 
place  this  autumn.  Shooting! — by  heavens! 
that's  something  like  a  game  estate !  By  heav- 
ens !  Lucy,  if  the  match  did  come  off,  I  should 
have  quite  the  best  general  shooting  I  know ; 
and  if  I  were  to  buy  the  next  place,  Pockma- 
halakin  (pretty  title,  by- the -bye,  for  an  eldest 
son — 'Baron  Pockmahalakin!'),  even  the  forest 
would  be  a  good  deal  more  than  respectable. 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  wouldn't  drain  the  lake  and 
plant  it — part  of  it,  at  least;  there's  far  more 
than  enough  now :  part  of  it  would  be  the  very 
thing  for  a  polo-ground.  And  then  ponies  from 
the  Shetland  Islands,  crossed  with  Norwegian ! 
By  George !  we'd  have  a  kind  of  polo  undreamed 
of  at  Hurlingham.  We'd  make  it  a  national 
sport,  and  swear  it  a  revival.  With  plenty  of 
bagpipes  and  yelling,  it  would  be  accepted  as 
the  familiar  recreation  of  Scottish  royalty  in  the 
days  of  Kenneth  M 'Alpine.  I  myself,  as  'The 
M'Wyedale,'  in  a  suitable  tartan  invented  by 
Poole — by  that  time  appeased  and  an  ally — " 

"  Oh,  Tom,  Tom  !    I  begin  to  despair  of  yon." 

"Well,  Lucy,  enough  of  sorrow.  Let  us,  for 
the  moment,  cast  this  matrimonial  physic  to  the 
dogs.  Upon  my  honor,  I'm  in  a  very  ugly  cor- 
ner, and  will  place  myself  in  your  hands,  and 
will  follow  your  advice,  if  you  think  you  see 
your  way  out  of  it ;  yea,  though  the  gates  of 
matrimony  should  have  to  open  for  me.  But 
even  for  you,  Lucy,  my  Lord  of  Germistoune 
will  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  I  tell  him  off  to 
you,  of  course.  Be  mine  the  sweeter  task  to 
throw  glamour  over  his  'Princess  of  Thule,'  if  I 
can ;  and  so — 


"All  hail,  M'Wyedale!  hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Duner- 

lacht ! 
All  hail,  M'Wyedale !  hail  to  thee,  Thaue  of  Fernie- 

hall! 
All  hail,  M'Wyedale !   that  shalt  be  Pockmahala- 

kiu !— " 

and  here  comes  Frank,  a  la  bonne  heure.  Well, 
Frank,  we've  laid  the  ghost  of  Epicurus ;  and 
I've  repented,  reformed,  and  become  practical. 
Lucy  and  I  have  been  arranging  a  new  scheme 
of  life  for  your  contrite  brother-in-law.  But  of 
that  to-morrow;  and  now  let  me  have  all  the 
gossip.  But  first,  by-the-bye,  about  dinner?" 

"  We've  ordered  it  here  at  7.30.  Will  you 
join  us  ?" 

"I  am  here.  Quis  separabit  ?  A  capital 
speech,  by-the-bye,  Frank,  that  of  yours,  on  the 
Canadian  Railway  Guarantee  business ;  quite  to 
the  point." 

"Oh,  you  read  that?" 

"  Read  it  ?  we  all  read  it ;  for  once  your  prin- 
ciples are  mine." 

"I'm  glad  you  liked  it." 

"Oh,  it  was  quite  first-rate.  By-the-bye, 
about  the  wine  here — avoid  Roederer's  cham- 
pagne. I  hope  you  haven't  ordered  that  ?  It's 
spurious,  and  they  always  try  to  force  it." 

"No,  I  hadn't  ordered  any  champagne." 

"Lucky,  by  Jove!  Then — experto  crede — 
order  'Pomery  and  Greno,' vintage  '65;  that's 
the  stuff  for  a  legislator — and  his  connections." 

"You're  an  original,  Tom,  certainly,"  said 
Mr.  Ravenhall ;  but  he  was  mollified  by  the  com- 
pliment to  his  speech,  and  the  '  Pomery '  was 
forth-coming.  Tom,  thus  fortified,  was  pleased 
to  be  extremely  amusing,  and  the  party  broke 
up  at  last  on  the  most  amiable  terms. 

"I  will  call  on  the  Germistounes  to-morrow," 
said  his  sister  to  Tom  as  they  separated. 

"  Good-night,  best  of  sisters !  and,  I  am  sure, 
of  sisters-in-law  to  be,"  said  Tom. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MK.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Ravenhall  were  a  child- 
less couple,  and,  having  no  offspring  to  expend 
their  affections  upon,  they  supplied  the  blank  by 
adopting  the  world,  and  loving  it  with  all  their 
hearts  and  with  all  their  strength.  They  had 
begun  life  poor,  for  the  Ravenhall  estate  had 
been  dipped  by  extravagant  predecessors ;  but 
minerals  and  other  wealth  -  bringing  develop- 
ments had  progressively  enriched  them,  and  at 
last  the  splendid  accident  that  a  town  required 
to  be  built  on  the  property  had  made  them  im- 
mensely wealthy.  Mr.  Ravenhall  had  the  nar- 
row selfishness,  the  ignoble  ambitions,  and  that 
earnestness  in  the  cultus  of  wealth,  rank,  and 
success,  which  constitute  a  worldly  man,  without 
the  redeeming  savoir  faire  which  distinguishes 
a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  also  stupid  at  all 
times,  and  arrogant  on  occasion.  Altogether, 
he  was  of  the  earth,  earthy.  His  wife  was  also 
endowed  with  all  the  characteristics  of  world- 
liness ;  but  this,  which  so  deeply  degrades  the 
woman  from  the  ideal  standard  of  true  woman- 
liness, was  qualified,  in  her  case,  by  the  charm- 
ing attributes  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  She 
had  tact,  adaptiveness,  and  a  wonderful  power 
of  (spurious)  sympathy.  Clever  and  witty,  she 
never  said  an  ill-natured  thing,  or  allowed  her 
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love  of  a  mot  to  drown  prudential  considera- 
tions, or  to  betray  her  into  wit  at  the  expense 
of  friends  and  acquaintances,  actual  or  possible. 
"Speak  nothing  but  fair  words,  and  you  will 
hear  nothing  but  kind  echoes."  She  laid  the 
proverb  closely  to  her  heart.  One  half  of  her  life 
she  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  new  acquaint- 
anceships— "friendships,"  she  called  them,  and 
the  other  half  to  sifting  her  acquisitions.  The 
wheat  were  the  people  who  could  be  of  some 
advantage  to  her;  the  chaff  were  the  hopeless 
ineligibles.  The  former  were  assiduously  gar- 
nered; the  latter  were  not  brusquely  cast  into 
the  fire:  they  were  simply  let  alone,  till  the 
wind,  blowing  where  it  listed,  gradually  removed 
them  from  her  orbit.  The  chaff  often  believed 
the  act  of  separation  to  be  due  to  their  own 
carelessness  or  fickleness. 

Such  is  the  power  of  tact.  Morally  speaking, 
the  husband  and  wife  were  probably  on  the  same 
level,  and  that  a  sufficiently  low  one ;  but  he  was 
detested,  and  she  was  universally  liked ;  at  least, 
Mrs.  llavenhall,  desiring  to  get  on,  had  found 
herself  heavily  handicapped  with  such  a  hus- 
band. Indeed,  she  would  probably  have  been  al- 
together overweighted — probably  she  would  have 
broken  down  —  but  that  the  change  of  fortune 
which  made  them  so  rich  came  in  time  to  save 
them.  Nevertheless,  she  toiled,  and  spun,  and 
wheedled,  and  coaxed,  and  courted  the  world, 
so  that  it  endured  her,  and  almost  tolerated  the 
sight  of  her  husband  for  her  sake.  And  then, 
when  prosperity  came — wealth,  great  wealth — 
the  world  arose,  and  came  forth,  and  took  them 
both  in  its  arms,  and  bore  them  up,  and  brought 
them  in,  and  made  as  though  they  had  been  its 
favorites  and  darlings  all  along,  instead  of  mis- 
erable, neglected  gnashers  of  teeth,  standing  at 
the  gates,  in  the  cold  and  dark,  hungry  for  faint 
passing  smiles  and  strangled  recognitions. 

The  world,  having  taken  Mr.  Kavenhall  into 
favor,  at  once  decided  that  he  should  be  a  leg- 
islator ;  and,  since  Radicalism  was  in  vogue  at 
the  time,  he  became  a  Radical.  Toryism  was 
not  a  social  necessity  for  him,  since,  though  his 
family  had  been  poor,  it  was  very  ancient,  and 
had  been  eminent  long  ago ;  and  he,  or,  rather, 
his  wife,  saw  three  things :  first,  that  Radicalism 
was  the  winning  side  at  the  time ;  second,  that  a 
change  from  the  creed  of  one's  predecessors  sug- 
gests individuality  and  a  personal  view ;  third, 
that  the  great  programme  of  Radicalism  was  so 
cut  and  dried,  and  had  been  so  reiterated  and 
ventilated  on  platform  and  by  press,  that  any 
one  could,  without  any  exertion,  make  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  programme  without  risk  of 
blundering,  and  with  some  certainty  of  applause. 
To  swim,  as  a  Tory,  against  the  tide,  was  a  very 
different  thing ;  and  so  Mr.  Ravenhall,  with  no 
principle  save  his  own  self-interests,  which  Eng- 
lish Radicalism  did  not  seem  gravely  to  imperil, 
became  a  Radical.  His  wife  then  noted  two 
other  things :  first,  that  her  husband's  intellect- 
ual defects  put  any  sort  of  political  success  be- 
yond his  reach ;  and,  second,  that  there  being 
thus  no  call  for  thorough  -  going  partisanship, 
another  kind  of  success  was  to  be  procured  by 
occasional  fits  of  recalcitrancy  against  the  mots 
d'ordre  of  the  party.  Occasional  rather  eccen- 
tric junctions  with  the  opposition  —  not  carried 
too  far,  of  course,  and  always  labelled  "con- 
science " — made  the  leaders  of  both  parties  civil 


and  considerate.  Social  advantages  flowed  from 
this;  and  the  constituency,  watching  the  divis- 
ion lists,  were  able,  every  now  and  then,  to  say 
that,  "whatever  else  their  member  was,  or  was 
not,  he  had  views  of  his  own — patriotic  views 
— and  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Moreover, 
that  he  was  no  timeserver,  that  he  had  a  strong 
fund  of  masculine  common  -  sense,  and  was  a 
bluff,  straightforward  Englishman." 

Men  who  have  become  rich— no  matter  how 
—are  generally  credited  in  England  with  "  mas- 
culine common-sense ;"  and  if  their  bluffness  and 
straightforwardness  are  only  the  stupid,  brutal 
perverseness  and  brusquerie  of  the  plebeian  and 
the  pauper,  with  some  gilding  on  it,  what  does  it 
matter  to  any  one  save  the  ruffian,  who  is  erro- 
neously believed  to  be  "bluff"  rather  than  bru- 
tal ?  Altogether,  Mrs.  Ravenhall  made  her  hus- 
band's legislatorial  capacity  minister  greatly  to 
her  social  advancement ;  and,  with  a  talent  for 
utilizing  everything  to  that  end,  she  turned  even 
his  "bluffness"  to  account.  Much  expenditure 
of  money  was,  however,  necessary ;  and  here  she 
had  a  difficulty,  for  Mr.  Ravenhall  was  by  nature 
close-fisted,  and  many  of  his  wife's  finest  projects 
were  often  in  danger  from  a  threatened  stoppage 
of  the  supplies.  Yet,  in  the  end,  she  usually  pre- 
vailed ;  for  she  had  gained  an  ascendency  over 
him,  founded,  not  on  domestic  love,  but  on  the 
(unacknowledged)  conviction  that  without  hoi- 
co-operation  he  would,  in  every  department  of 
life,  be  "lost  to  use,  and  name,  and  fame." 

"Then  I  have  done  with  the  matter,  Frank. 
Take  your  own  way,  and  see  what  you  can  make 
of  it." 

These  words,  pronounced  firmly,  and  a  firm 
refusal  to  urge  or  listen  to  further  argument,  were 
generally  effective,  and,  as  time  went  on,  had 
less  and  less  to  be  put  in  requisition. 

Grand  were  the  entertainments  of  the  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of .  His  country  place 

became  the  centre  of  county  life  and  fashion. 
Notable  were  his  banquets  in  Belgrave  Square. 
Great  people  were  notoriously  to  be  met  there 
—  ministers  and  diplomatists,  strong  men  in 
finance,  subtle  men  of  law,  mighty  men  of  letters 
and  of  valor,  poets,  gastronomers,  projectors, 
thinkers,  and  talkers;  Haroun  al  Raschid,  oc- 
casionally—  and  Ali  Baba,  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, pleasantly  often.  Nor  was  the  more 
difficult  sex  deficient.  There  were  ladies  of  the 
right  sort,  plentiful  and  cordial,  stamping  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ravenhall  with  the  cachet  of  fashion. 
Social  success  is  often  stated  to  be  of  the  nat- 
ure of  a  fluke.  One  constantly  hears  it  said 
that,  to  people  of  equal  advantages,  Fortune  ar- 
bitrarily awards  success  or  failure.  This  looks 
like  the  truth  very  often  indeed ;  but  examine 
more  closely,  and  you  will  find  at  the  bottom 
of  success  a  subtle,  unobtrusive,  social  talent, 
and  the  capability  of  a  sleepless  attention  to 
the  minutiaj  of  the  code  of  bienseances,  so  that 
the  candidate  for  success  may  not  only  not  be 
guilty  of  offense  against  the  same,  but  not  even 
be  brought,  or  bring  others,  into  any  sort  of 
association  with  profane  ideas. 

This  subtle  talent  and  this  capability  Mrs. 
Ravenhall  fully  possessed.  If  she  had  had  daugh- 
ters of  even  moderate  attractions,  it  is  scarcely 
doubtful  that  so  admirable  a  priestess  of  Mam- 
mon, in  placing  them  upon  the  altar  of  her  god, 
would  have  managed  to  see  that  the  temple  sup- 
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plied  combustibles  of  the  costliest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished description.  Having  none,  however, 
her  great  faculties  involved  a  certain  waste  of 
power.  If  she  loved  any  one  in  the  world,  she 
really  loved  her  brother  Tom  ;  and  for  him,  in- 
deed, she  would  have  schemed  matrimonially, 
and  doubtless  triumphed,  if  only  he  would  have 
co-operated.  But,  even  in  these  days,  a  courtship 
can  hardly  be  carried  on  by  one  principal,  how- 
ever skilfully  the  missing  party  may  be  repre- 
sented by  his  second  ;  and  Tom,  regarding  mat- 
rimony merely  as  a  specific  for  the  preservation 
of  large  balances  in  bank,  his  ideas  and  intentions 
thereon  changed  with  the  spasmodic  rapidity  of 
his  financial  condition. 

As  an  instance,  he  was  once  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  holy  estate,  but  forty-eight  hours'  contin- 
uous rain  immediately  preceding  the  Derby  Day, 
threw  out  the  favorite,  against  whom  Tom  had 
gone  heavily ;  and  a  golden  shower  absolving 
him  for  the  time  from  matrimonial  necessities, 
he  disappeared  abruptly,  and  wrote,  shortly  after, 
to  his  sister,  under  date  "  Hombourg,"  to  the 
effect  that  she  must  "square  it  somehow  with 
Miss  ,  seeing  that,  for  the  present,  Provi- 
dence had  rescued  him  from  the  'abyss.' "  Un- 
der many  such  discouragements,  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall,  if  she  had  relaxed  her  efforts,  had  not 
abandoned  hope ;  and  occasionally,  when  Tom 
was  known  to  be  in  an  unusual  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, she  advanced  some  new  project,  and  never 
at  least  lost  an  opportunity  of  preaching  her 
gospel  to  him.  Mainly  from  personal  motives, 
but  partly,  too,  at  the  instance  of  his  wife,  Mr. 
Ravenhall  had  inflexibly  refused  to  assist  Tom 
in  his  recurring  crises ;  but  as  it  was  generally 
through  his  sister  as  mediator  that  he  did,  or 
rather  attempted  to  do,  what  he  called  his  "  fam- 
ily financing,"  she  was,  as  a  rule,  cognizant  of 
the  state  of  his  affairs. 

Now  it  happened  that  she  was  at  this  time, 
though  indirectly,  very  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  knew  Tom  to  be  in  the  deepest  possible 
water.  It  also  happened  that  she  knew  a  great 
deal  more  of  his  whereabouts  and  surroundings 
than  she  pretended  or  he  imagined.  In  fact,  the 
sudden  diversion  from  Milan  was  by  no  means 
the  sudden,  improvised  raid  she  gave  it  out  to 
be ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  unconnected  with 
the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  her  brother,  Miss 
Douglas,  the  heiress  of  Lord  Germistoune,  was 
domiciled  by  the  romantic  waters  of  Como. 
Here  were  golden  opportunities !  Here  was  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  that  seemed  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  consolidation  of  her  scape- 
grace brother  and  his  affairs.  Propinquity,  a 
monotonous  life,  with  beautiful  surroundings ; 
the  season  of  the  year  "  when  a  young  man's  (or 
maiden's)  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love ;" 
the  opportunities  of  free  country  intercourse — 
these,  and  many  other  points  as  favorable  to  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  tender  passion,  were 
noted  by  this  practical  observer  of  human  nature. 
Then  Tom's  necessities  being  added  to  these,  it 
appeared  to  her  that  his  fascinations  might  safe- 
ly be  trusted  to  do  the  rest.  She  was  not  like- 
ly, therefore,  to  forget  her  resolution  to  open  the 
campaign  at  once.  But  here  Mr.  Ravenhall  was 
a  difficulty.  She  knew  all  about  Lord  Germis- 
toune— his  autocratic  disposition,  his  fierce  prej- 
udices, his  narrow  Toryism ;  and  she  felt  that, 
without  both  luck  and  management,  things  would 


not  go  smoothly  between  the  noble  lord  and  the 

bluff  member  for  shire.  But,  to  suit  her 

plans,  things  must  go  smoothly ;  otherwise  the 
necessary  intercourse  would  be  impossible.  To 
laugh  off  his  lordship's  attacks,  which  would 
certainly  be  forth -coining,  and  disarm  him  by 
good-humor,  and  even  by  playfully  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  camp — she  saw  that  these 
were  the  only  tactics ;  but  how  to  have  them 
carried  out  —  there  was  the  difficulty :  for  her 
husband,  though  subservient  enough  to  rank 
and  wealth,  was  beginning  to  swell  somewhat  in 
his  own  esteem  ;  and  as  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  light  and  genial  banter,  that  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  He  was  bluff;  and  to  ask  him 
to  be  bluff  and  playful  at  once,  was  like  inviting 
an  elephant  to  get  on  its  hind  legs  and  conduct 
itself  like  a  kangaroo. 

Waking  early  on  the  morning  after  her  meet- 
ing with  Tom,  she  revolved  all  these  considera- 
tions in  her  politic  mind,  and  decided  that  Ra- 
venhall must  be  drilled  to  play  an  entirely  sec- 
ondary role,  in  the  first  place  at  least — she  her- 
self proposing  to  receive  the  earliest  shock  of  the 
noble  Tory's  attack.  All  she  proposed  for  her 
husband,  for  the  present,  was  that  he  should  be 
silent ;  wear,  if  possible,  a  gay  smile ;  shake  his 
head  in  comic  deprecation  when  Lord  Germis- 
toune was  unusually  violent ;  and  honor  anything 
approaching  a  bon-mot,  even  at  his  own  expense, 
with  peals  of  frank  laughter,  which  should  im- 
ply that,  in  the  presence  of  so  much  wit,  even 
Principle  was  obliged  to  cover  its  face  with  its 
pocket-handkerchief  and  shake  its  sides  in  its 
own  despite. 

The  "Pomery  and  Greno"  of  the  night  be- 
fore had,  however,  settled  the  matter  otherwise. 
It  had  disagreed  with  Mr.  Ravenhall ;  and  he, 
awaking  with  a  headache,  proved  to  be  entirely 
intractable.  He  used  a  good  deal  of  rough  lan- 
guage about  Lord  Germistoune,  Toryism,  Tom, 
love,  debt,  the  champagne,  even  about  his  own 
head,  and  was  clearly  minded  to  be  as  bluff  and 
bouncing  and  abominable  as  need  be,  against  all 
comers,  without  respect  to  weight  or  age. 

"Well,  then,  Frank,"  said  his  wife,  at  last, 
"we'll  say  no  more  about  it  at  present.  You 
have  got  a  headache,  and  your  headaches  are  al- 
ways tragedies.  You'll  see  things  differently  to- 
morrow. You'd  better  lie  still  in  bed,  and"  I'll 
take  Tom  with  me  instead.  On  second  thoughts, 
I  believe  it  will  be  every  way  the  better  plan. 
I'll  take  Tom." 

Whereupon  her  lord  freely  assented  that  she 
should  take  Tom,  and  proceed  with  him  into 
outer  darkness,  and  even  remain  there  perma- 
nently if  so  disposed. 

Tom  looked  rather  rueful  when  summoned  by 
his  sister  to  accompany  her.  He  had  pledged 
himself  with  a  light  heart  the  night  before  to  fol- 
low his  sister's  guidance,  with  only  the  condition 
that  she  was  to  pilot  him  out  of  his  difficulties — 
with  a  light  heart,  lightened  by  dry  champagne, 
and  with  that  recklessness,  common  to  men  of 
his  character,  which,  to  stave  off  a  disagreeable 
subject  for  the  immediate  present,  will  discount 
even  the  immediate  future,  and  purchase,  with 
any  sort  of  pledge,  a  hazy,  temporary  conviction 
"  that  all  will  come  right  somehow."  His  max- 
im was  to  keep  the  present  "jolly,"  and  let  the 
future  look  after  itself.  "  It  is  better,"  he  would 
say,  "  to  have  lots  of  sun,  with  occasional  violent 
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thunder-storms,  than  to  live  always  under  a  driz- 
zle and  a  drab-colored  sky.  I  would  rather  have 
a  good  strong  agony  once  in  six  months  or  so, 
and  take  it  neat,  than  go  on  sipping  agony-and- 
water  all  the  days  of  my  life."  He  hated  the 
idea  of  the  future.  For  him  it  was  simply  a  dun 
with  a  bill,  or  a  peremptory  banker  with  an  over- 
due acceptance — an  undiluted  "  agony  "  in  some 
shape  or  other.  So  that  it  was  rather  with  a 
feeling  of  ill-usage  and  of  being  prematurely  hus- 
tled that  he  found  himself  brought  to  book  on 
his  undertaking,  not  a  day  old,  and  compelled  to 
open  the  distasteful  campaign  of  love-making. 

"Of  course  I'll  go,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  because  I 
promised ;  but  it's  awfully  sudden.  I  thought 
you  were  to  feel  your  way  a  bit." 

"There  is  no  time  to  lose,  Tom." 

"  Marriage  is  the  very  devil,  Lucy." 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Ravenhall's  experiences  pointed 
to  the  same  conclusion ;  but  she,  too,  retorted 
that  there  were  many  other  devils  familiar  to 
Tom,  and  feared  by  him,  that  were  more  formi- 
dable ;  and,  silenced  by  this  argument,  he  went 
meekly  to  the  villa. 

All  Mrs.  Ravenhall's  charms  of  manner  and 
conversation  —  and  they  were  many  —  were 
brought  into  requisition  at  the  visit.  She  dug 
up  her  uncle  —  the  "jolly  Tom  Wyedale"  of 
Lord  Germistoune's  early  friendship — a  man  who 
had  been  the  privileged  parliamentary  humorist 
of  his  time,  the  Yorick  in  a  circle  of  brilliant  wits, 
the  delight  of  clubs,  of  salons,  of  all  "  quantum 
est  hominum  venustiorum" — she  dug  him.  up,  and 
ventilated  him  and  his  epoch  very  thoroughly, 
adroitly  reflecting  his  glory  upon  his  ancient 
friend.  She  then  proceeded*  to  display  the  brill- 
iancy which  she  had  inherited  from  Uncle  Yor- 
ick, and  to  captivate,  as  he  had  captivated,  the 
old  gentleman  whom  she  was  anxious  to  get  into 
her  toils.  Her  success  was  complete.  Lord 
Germistonne's  conquest  was  absolute ;  so  that, 
when  he  did  get  upon  politics,  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  say  that-  Radicalism  could  not  be  all 
bad  if  it  found  an  adherent  in  Mrs.  Ravenhall. 
Whereupon  she  earnestly  but  playfully  disclaim- 
ed the  awful  epithet  "  Radical,"  for  self  and  even 
for  partner. 

"We  are  only  progressive,"  she  said — "gen- 
tly  progressive.  We  are  not  partisans  ;  we  have 
ft  conscience.  Sometimes  our  conscience  tells 
us  to  progress,  gently ;  sometimes  it  bids  us  ob- 
struct, firmly.  But,  entre  nous,  if  things  go  much 
farther,  we  shall  have  to  shift  our  side — entre 
nous,  very  strictly,  please,  dear  Lord  Germis- 
toune." 

"The  Irish  Church — "began  Lord  Germis- 
toune. 

"Oh,  please,  pray  don't  talk  of  that  most  dis- 
tressing subject.  If  you  knew  what  we  suffered, 
and  suffer,  about  that  hazardous  measure,  you 
would  spare  me." 

"I  am  sure  I  have  no  wish  to  give  you  pain." 

"  It  is  the  worst  of  following  conscience,  that 
it  often  misleads  one,  and  then  turns  round  and 
rebukes  one,  as  if  one  had  misled  it." 

"The  only  remedy  is  to  be  thoroughly  parti- 
san. The  collective  conscience  of  a  party  is  more 
reliable  than  any  individual  one. " 

"  One  almost  begins  to  despair  of  seeing  any 
other  remedy ;  but  then  to  follow  the  conscience 
of  the  Liberal  party  a  outrance,  that  would  be 
simply  iraposs —  But  you  must  not  make  me 


talk  treason,  my  lord — while  it  is  treason,"  she 
added,  with  a  meaning  smile;  "and,  apropos, 
may  I  beg  you  to  be  gentle  with  my  husband  on 
political  matters  when  you  meet  him?  He  is 
much  perturbed  in  mind  just  now;  and  I  could 
wish  none  but  calm  influences  to  bear  upon  him 
while  the  struggle  is  going  on." 

Whereupon  the  lady  was  assured  that  her  wish 
was  his  lordship's  law  in  all  matters,  and  that  the 
wind  of  his  noble  logic  and  satire  should  be  tem- 
pered to  the  Radical  lamb,  albeit  still  unshorn  of 
his  evil  Radical  fleece. 

And  then  she  changed  the  subject,  and  ask- 
ed Lord  Germistoune  frankly,  as  an  old  family 
friend,  what  he  thought  of  Tom,  and  if  he  did 
not  find  in  that  worthy  strong  traits  of  resem- 
blance to  Uncle  Yorick.  And  his  lordship's  an- 
swer being  very  hearty  and  satisfactory  on  these 
points,  she  proceeded  to  dilate  upon  Tom's  ex- 
cellences of  head  and  heart — his  brilliancy,  his 
shrewdness,  his  common-sense — all  wasted,  how- 
ever, for  want  of  a  career.  "  Can  we  do  noth- 
ing for  him,  Lord  Germistoune?  Can  we  find 
no  means  of  turning  so  much  talent  to  account  ? 
He  is  a  red-hot  Tory,  you  know ;  and  they  say 
your  party  is  to  be  in  soon.  The  party  ought  to 
keep  an  eye  on  its  brilliant  young  men." 

"True,  true — very  true.  We  must  see — we 
must  see.  I  think  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
about  finding  him  a  seat  before  long." 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  poor  Tom  was  extrav- 
agant at  Cambridge — fell  into  bad  hands — and 
he  really  wants  money.  Now,  a  seat  would  hard- 
ly meet  that  difficulty,  would  it  ?" 

Lord  Germistoune  feared  not,  but  suggested 
that  a  likely  young  fellow  such  as  Tom  might 
very  well  feather  his  nest  by  matrimony,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  adorning  the  House,  and 
eventually  the  cabinet.  Saul  also  was  among 
the  prophets. 

Here  Mrs.  Ravenhall  shook  her  head.  She 
was,  she  said,  perhaps  a  little  romantic,  and  could 
not  pretend  to  like  the  idea  of  mercenary  mar- 
riages. Still,  of  course,  love  and  money  might 
come  together — might  come  together,  very  like- 
ly, with  a  little  skill  and  management.  But  as 
for  Tom,  he  was  altogether  impracticable  on  this 
point — quite  foolishly  quixotic  about  it,  the  dear 
fellow  was.  The  idea  of  marrying  a  woman  for 
money  was  in  his  eyes  such  an  abomination  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  he  could  be  brought  to  marry 
a  woman  with  money,  even  where  his  affections 
were  strongly  engaged.  At  all  events,  the  at- 
traction of  the  heart  would  require  to  be  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  run  if  it  were  to  sub- 
due this  ideejixe. 

Lord  Germistoune,  from  the  superior  eminence 
of  the  worldling,  laughed  at  all  this  ;  but  was 
confiding  enough  to  believe  in  Tom's  sincerity, 
and  to  think  it  high-minded.  "But,  mark  my 
words,  dear  lady :  let  the  chance  come,  and  the 
love,  and  all  the  other  things,  and  he'll  reconcile 
himself  to  the  hard  fate  of  marrying  a  fortune 
— ha,  ha!" 

Mrs.  Ravenhall  again  shook  her  head,  in  de- 
nial of  her  devout  aspiration  ;  she  shook  it  pretty 
firmly  this  time,  for  they  were  treading  delicate 
ground,  and  changed  the  subject.  She  changed 
it,  however,  neatly,  and  to  her  brother's  advan- 
tage. "Tom,"  she  said,  "is  more  wedded  to 
sport  at  present  than  anything  else,  and  his  ear- 
nestness about  it  is  quite  too  comic.  This  morn- 
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ing  he  is  in  a  state  of  despair  about  his  autumn 
plans.  It  appears  that  he  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Glencairn  were  to  have  taken  a  shooting  togeth- 
er somewhere  in  the  Highlands — near  your  beau- 
tiful place,  I  think ;  and  after  it  was  all  arranged, 
as  I  understand,  Mr.  Glencairn  takes  it  into  his 
head  that  he  will  travel  instead,  and  poor  Tom  is 
left  in  the  lurch,  without  his  shooting.  Is  it  not 
a  shame?  Poor  Tom!  he  has  so  little  amuse- 
ment !" 

"Ah  !  I  don't  fancy  that  friend  of  his.  It  is 
quite  what  was  to  be  expected.  Distinctly  mon- 
strous! But  let  him  come  to  me  instead — let 
him  come  to  me.  We  have  shooting  enough  at 
Dunerlacht  to  satisfy  him,  I'll  be  bound.  Let 
him  come,  and  stay  as  long  as  he  likes.  He's 
the  best  of  company ;  he'll  never  wear  out  his 
welcome.  I  think  he'll  be  better  off  with  me 
than  with  that  solemn  fellow  with  the  theatrical 
name.  I  say,  Wyedale,  I've  just  been  saying  to 
your  sister  that  I  hope  you'll  console  yourself  for 
the  loss  of  your  shooting  partner  by  coming  to 
Dunerlacht  for  the  '  Twelfth ;'  and  the  longer  you 
can  stay,  the  better  I'll  be  pleased." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Tom  joyfully  accept- 
ed. And  his  sister,  feeling  that  she  had  acquit- 
ted herself  brilliantly  with  the  papa,  crossed  the 
room,  like  a  coruscation  of  sunbeams,  to  fasci- 
nate the  daughter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WITH  that  young  lady  Tom  had,  indeed,  made 
but  a  lame  appearance,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  suitor  consciously  commencing  a  siege.  There 
is  nothing  like  an  arriere-pensee,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  minds  tolerably  ingenuous,  for  blunting 
the  conversational  faculties,  freezing  the  ideas, 
and  letting  loose  in  talk  all  that  surface  debris 
which  hangs  about  all  minds,  and  does  duty  for 
ideas  with  stupid  people.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  that  for  the  moment  so  completely 
levels  the  clever  man  with  the  idiot  as  an  arriere- 
pensee.  Tom  was,  of  course,  laboring  under  this 
disability,  and  with  circumstances  of  aggravation, 
for  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  look  upon 
the  arriere-pensee  as  his  own  property.  It  was 
part  of  a  game  of  his  sister's,  which,  rather  sulk- 
ily and  with  a  half  heart,  he  was  helping  her  to 
play.  Such  is  gratitude  ;  but  hence  he  felt  dou- 
bly numb  and  stupid.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Tom,  though  an  Englishman,  had  ever  talked 
about  the  weather,  as  a  necessity,  before.  Now, 
however,  he  atoned  for  past  neglect  of  that  pa- 
thetic subject,  and  handled  it  with  the  length  and 
insistence  which  enthusiasts  bestow  upon  a  fresh 
topic. 

Esme,  who  had  heard  him  converse  before, 
and  always  with  a  sort  of  bright  spontaneity  that 
broke  out  upon  all  sorts  of  topics,  fancied  at  first 
that  this  atmospheric  attack  was  merely  a  bit  of 
fun  and  irony,  and  expected  for  some  time  the 
development  of  the  joke.  In  vain.  Through 
many  a  dreary  period  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ba- 
rometer were  canvassed ;  and  though  he  went 
conscientiously  round  the  dial,  he  made,  as  sail- 
ors say,  "bad  weather  of  it"  all  round.  Some- 
how, at  last,  Cosmo  Glencairn's  name  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  Tom,  finding  a  subject  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  and  a  listener  whose  interest 
seemed  to  awaken,  fastened  upon  it,  and  flashed 


into  eloquence  upon  the  theme.  Apropos  of 
what,  he  knew  not,  but  away  he  went  at  score 
upon  Cosmo's  merits.  He  really  liked  him,  and 
cherished — what  might  seem  strange  in  such  a 
nature — a  carefully  concealed  respect  for  a  char- 
acter so  different  from  his  own,  and  for  ways  of 
life  and  thought  which  he  dimly  felt  to  be  liigher 
and  better  than  his  own.  Now  this  feeling  had 
free  voice.  Tom  was  not  conscious  of  giving  a 
biography  of  his  friend  ;  nor  was  he  conscious 
that  an  occasional  suggestive  remark,  or  trifling 
query,  led  him,  in  effect,  to  do  so.  His  fun  rath- 
er came  back  to  him,  and  his  biographical  essay 
took  a  serio-comic  turn ;  but,  as  there  was  noth- 
ing about  Cosmo,  except  perhaps  an  occasional 
excess  of  earnestness,  to  which  ridicule  could  re- 
ally attach,  the  good-natured  satire  only  impart- 
ed that  flavor  of  dispraise  necessary  to  make 
panegyric  palatable  to  human  nature,  which  ab- 
hors unqualified  perfection.  Esme  did  not  con- 
ceal her  interest. 

"  These  things  to  hear 
Did  Desdemona  seriously  incline ;" 

and,  on  being  told  of  Cosmo's  itinerations  in  the 
pursuit  of  self-culture,  she  declared  that  they  dis- 
played a  kind  of  zeal  and  thoroughness  that  was 
to  be  envied,  and  a  dash  of  romance  and  pict- 
uresqueness  which  transformed  the  dry  and  dusty 
paths  to  knowledge  into  ways  of  poetic  beauty 
and  delight. 

"  What  an  ideal  life!"  she  cried  ;  "  how  en- 
viable he  is  to  wish  to  lead  it,  and  then  to  be 
able  to  do  what  he  wishes  ! " 

"Is  that  the  sort  of  life  you  would  like  to 
lead  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"  If  I  were  fit  for  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  should 
not  persevere.  Mr.  Glencairn  has  actually  per- 
severed in  it  for  several  years  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  has  been  on  the  prowl  for  about 
three  years." 

"Magnificent!" 

Tom  laughed  loudly. 

"  It  is  not  your  ideal  life,  then  ?" 

Tom  laughed  still  more  heartily.  "No,  Miss 
Douglas ;  I'm  afraid  it  would  bore  me  to  ex- 
tinction. I  should  be  like  the  pilgrim  walking 
to  Mecca  or  Jerusalem  with  pease  in  his  shoes." 

"Yet  you  and  Mr.  Glencairn  are  great 
friends." 

"Yes,  we  are;  and  the  funniest  thing  of  all 
is,  not  that  I  like  him,  but  that  he  likes  me." 

"Well,  but  is  it  not  quite  proverbial  that  men 
of  talent — "  Here  Esme  broke  down,  blushing 
to  find  herself  on  the  brink  of  an  involuntary 
rudeness  ;  but  recovering  rapidly,  said,  "I  believe 
I  was  about  to  say  something  very  stupid.  Where 
is  Mr.  Glencairn  going  to  next  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know.  I  was  in  hopes  he  was 
going  to  content  himself  with  Scotland  for  the 
autumn ;  but  he  was  in  one  of  his  moods  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  spoke  of  setting  out  for  fifty 
different  points  of  the  compass  instead." 

"I  think  Mr.  Glencairn  said  he  was  very  fond 
of  Scotland  ?" 

"Oh  yes — immensely  fond  of  it;  but  then, 
when  a  fellow  once  fancies  he  has  a  '  mission,' 
he  takes  to  thwarting  himself  and  friends  in  the 
most  deplorable  way." 

"What  is  Mr.  Glencairn's  mission?" 

"Heaven  only  knows!  I  believe  he  is  still 
hunting  for  it." 
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"He  will  find  it  if  he  is  so  much  in  earnest; 
and  when  he  finds  it,  he  will  likely  fulfil  it.  Don't 
you  think  so?" 

"I  dare  say  he  will.  In  the  mean  time  he 
threatens  to  run  through  my  mission." 

"Your  mission.  Mr.  Wyedale  ?  Pray  what  is 
that?" 

"  Oh,  my  views  are  lowly ;  for  the  autumn  my 
mission  was  to  shoot  with  him  at  Finmore." 

"And  that  is  not  to  be  ?" 

"I  fear  not;  but  Lord  Germistoune's  kind- 
ness in  asking  me  to  shoot  at  Dunerlacht  quite 
makes  up  for  the  disappointment,  if  my  friend 
does  break  down — more  than  makes  up  for  it." 

"I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  compensate 
you  for  the  loss  of  your  friend's  society ;  we  are 
very  dull  and  stupid  people  at  Dunerlacht." 

"But  you  will  be  there?"  said  Tom,  sudden- 
ly mindful  of  the  role  he  ought  to  be  playing. 

"  Oh  yes ;  we  shall  be  at  home,  naturally." 

"  Then  —  then  I  don't  think  I  shall  miss 
Cosmo  much." 

Miss  Douglas  opened  her  eyes  a  little  at  this 
rather  straight  plunge  of  Tom's,  and  said,  "I  am 
afraid  you  are  too  sanguine,  Mr.  Wyedale.  But 
I  hope  you  won't  have  to  depend  for  your  society 
exclusively  on  papa  and  me.  I  believe  we  are 
to  have,  for  us,  quite  a  large  party  this  year." 

Tom  was  off  at  once  on  the  wings  of  fancy  to 
the  moors.  "What  splendid  shooting  it  must 
be!"  he  said;  " and,  by-the-bye,  Miss  Douglas, 
have  you  any  idea  how  they  work  the  duck  on 
the  lake?  There  is  a  tremendous  margin  of 
sedge.  I  looked  down  at  it  once  from  the  high- 
road. Punts  would  be  the  only  plan.  Are  there 
punts  ?" 

' '  I  really  can't  tell  you,  Mr.  Wyedale.  I'm 
not  at  all  a  sportswoman." 

"Ah!  I'm  afraid  if  there  were  punts  you 
would  be  certain  to  know ;  don't  you  think  so  ? 
I  suspect  there  can't  be  punts.  I  wonder  if 
Lord  Germistoune  has  ever  thought  of  them?" 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  quite  ignorant  of  all  shoot- 
ing matters." 

"That  lake  has  immense  capabilities,  Miss 
Douglas.  I  wouldn't  go  in  for  big  swivel-guns, 
you  know  —  that's  not  my  idea  of  sport ;  but 
without  some  sort  of  punt  the  lake  must  be 
wasted — absolutely  squandered.  With  a  punt 
I  would  undertake  to  make  the  ducks  reflect  to 
any  extent." 

"Then  for  your  sake,  if  not  for  the  ducks,  I 
hope  there  is  a  punt." 

"One  might  rig  up  something  of  the  sort 
simply  enough,  to  be  sure.  Glencairn  and  I 
once  managed  the  business  that  way  on  one  of 
the  big  Canadian  lakes.  We  made  a  sort  of 
raft,  you  know,  and  fenced  it  round  with  sedge 
and  scrub,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  floating  island." 

"Did  you  make  the  Canadian  ducks  reflect?" 

"Yes ;  I  suspect  they  won't  forget  us  and  our 
raft  in  a  hurry.  We  slated  them." 

"  Is  Mr.  Glencairn  a  good  shot  ?" 

"Excellent.  He  does  everything  he  does  do 
well." 

"I  suppose  he  is  always  in  earnest  about 
everything  he  does  ?" 

"That's  the  secret,  perhaps.  It  would  bore 
me,  now,  to  be  in  earnest  about  anything,  except, 
of  course,  sport,  and  "  (observing  his  sister's  sug- 
gestive eye  upon  him) — "and,  of  course,  one  or 
two  other  serious  matters." 


Esme  laughed.  "I  wonder,"she  said,  "what 
you  would  rank  with  sport  as  serious  matters?" 

"  Hang  it !"  thought  Tom,  "  she's  laughing  at 
me;  I'm  on  the  wrong  tack,  somehow;"  but  he 
jerked  out  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  "for 
every  man  there  is  something  sacred  and  serious," 
and  then  remembering  immortal  Mr.  Guppy  and 
his  refrain,  "  There  are  chords,"  had  well-nigh 
broken  down. 

"  So  that  you  have  profited  by  Mr.  Glencairn's 
society;  you  are  not  altogether  an  unworthy 
disciple, "laughed  Esme. 

"Disciple?  God  forbid!  I'm  not  a  disciple 
at  all.  I  wouldn't  go  in  for  Glencairn's  line  of 
business  for  the  world.  Life  is  too  short." 

"  Still,  for  every  man  there  is  something  sacred 
and  serious — you  are  convinced  of  that?"  said 
Esme,  with  profound  gravity. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  am,  and — and— all  that  kind 
of  thing,  you  know."  Then  their  eyes  met,  and 
they  both  went  off  into  hearty  fits  of  laughter. 

"I  have  always  understood,"  thought  Tom, 
"that  if  a  woman  once  laughs  at  you,  you  may 
as  well  cry  'off'  at  once,  and  throw  up  the 
sponge.  Now  this  girl  is  laughing  at  me — and 
small  blame  to  her ;  and  I  feel  that,  if  I  were 
ever  so  much  in  love  with  her,  I  couldn't  get  on 
the  proper  tack — not  to-day,  at  least.  I  suspect 
after  dinner  would  be  my  only  chance.  I  believe 
moonlight  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  female 
nature ;  and  dry  champagne  (in  sufficient  quan- 
tities) has  almost  made  me  sentimental  once  or 
twice.  Yes,  I  must  try  it  some  other  time,  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances.  At  present 
I  can't  score,  that's  clear."  Then,  seeing  his  sis- 
ter cross  the  room,  he  rose  and  said,  "I  must  go 
and  sound  Lord  Germistoune  about  the  punts." 
And  thus  ended  the  first  scene  of  Tom's  little 
drama,  "L'Amoureux  malgre  lui." 

And  then  came  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  and,  with  full 
confidence  in  her  social  versatility,  approached 
the  task  of  fascinating  Esme,  of  whom  she  knew 
nothing,  except  that  she  was  a  very  young  under- 
graduate in  London  life.  And  very  charming 
she  made  herself,  in  a  bright,  genial,  cheery  way, 
that  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  any  well-con- 
ditioned nature.  But  as  a  skilful  tactician  be- 
hind his  skirmishers  watches  to  detect  the  points 
at  which  the  enemy  may  most  readily  be  open  to 
impression,  so,  from  behind  her  sunny  smiles  and 
gay  espieglerie,  peered  forth  the  intent  worldling, 
striving  to  decipher  the  character  of  the  young 
lady  before  her.  The  Highlanders  at  Preston- 
pans,  and  the  Maories  rushing  from  their  "pahs," 
disconcerted  regular  troops  by  their  unsophisti- 
cated method  of  dealing  with  conventional  modes 
of  attack  and  defense;  and,  to  a  person  entirely 
conventional,  there  is  probably  nothing  more  in- 
decipherable than  a  character  which,  supposing 
it  not  to  be  commonplace,  displays  only  the  color 
of  its  own  individuality,  and  reflects  none  of  the 
stereotyped  features  of  manner,  thought,  and  so 
forth,  which  belong  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
various  social  coteries  lying  within  the  ken  of  the 
conventional  observer.  In  this  way  Esme  some- 
what puzzled  Mrs.  Kavenhall.  Her  simplicity 
and  candor  would  have  been  easily  comprehend- 
ed ;  but,  blended  with  a  straightforward  shrewd- 
ness and  keenness  of  insight,  and  a  certain  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  par- 
adoxical. And  then,  although  nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  her  nature  than  affected  non- 
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chalance  and  strong-minded  idiosyncrasies,  there 
was  in  her  a  strange  ignorance  of,  indifference 
to,  even  a  want  of  reverence  for,  persons,  things, 
and  ways  of  life  that  are  sacred  and  canonical  to 
people,  the  final  cause  of  whose  existence  it  is  to 
be  in  the  best  society. 

And  thus,  when  Mrs.  Ravenhall  settled  down 
for  a  cosy  talk,  and  unfolded  the  usual  staples 
of  cosy  conversation  among  people  of  her  stamp 
and  class,  she  experienced  a  series  of  shocks. 
It  seemed  so  startling  to  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain who  was  who  at  every  sentence.  Extremes 
meet;  and  a  kinship  is  established  between  Bel- 
gravia  and  the  Backwoods  by  this  one  touch  of 
nature,  that  the  denizens  of  either  paradise,  in 
conversing  with  outsiders  —  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  world  at  large — assume,  with  primeval  sim- 
plicity, that,  to  all  the  world,  the  inhabitants  of 
their  little  monde,  and  all  that  is  done,  said,  or 
thought  therein  are  matters  of  familiar  knowl- 
edge. Among  the  redskins,  "Hooker  Jim's" 
squaw  will  dilate  to  you,  by  the  hour,  upon 
"Horny-eyed  Houlaoua's"  infamous  conduct  to 
his  squaw  and  pappooses,  and  all  the  outs  and  ins 
of  the  difficulties  between  "Hairy  Samky"and 
"  Wingery  Bong,"  as  if  these  nature's  nobles  and 
their  deeds  were  known  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars. 

And,  exactly  in  the  same  way,  you  will  be 
muddled,  puzzled,  driven  half  crazy  among  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  creme  de  la  creme 
and  (nota  bene)  their  umbras — if  you  happen  to 
be  an  outsider.  For  you  will  have  imputed  to 
you,  and  expected  of  you,  a  complete  familiarity 
with  the  attributes,  connections,  daily  lives,  and 
excruciating  nicknames  of  those  who  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being  in  the  fashionable 
microcosm,  though  the  renown  of  them  has  nev- 
er reached  your  darkling  orbit.  There  is  some- 
thing fresh,  childlike,  and  almost  touching  in 
this,  when  it  is  an  attribute  of  aboriginal  simplic- 
ity ;  but  when  you  regard  it  as  a  trait  of  British 
high  -  breeding,  "risum  teneatis  amici?"  The 
word  "  British  "  is  used  advisedly  and  with  em- 
phasis :  for,  against  this  result  of  a  profound  yet 
parochial  egotism,  the  well-bred  Russian  is  pro- 
tected by  his  cosmopolitanism ;  the  Frenchman  by 
his  accuracy ;  the  German  by  his  matter-of-fact- 
ness;  and  the  Italian  by  that  delightful  outcome 
of  a  national  character  filtered  through  countless 
generations  of  breeding,  that  captivating  and 
gracious  gift  of  sympathy  which  adorns  him  and 
helps  to  make  him  what  he  is — the  best-bred  and 
most  lovable  of  men. 

Pardon  the  digression,  and  let  us  return  to 
Mrs.  Ravenhall,  who,  stamped  in  all  respects 
with  the  pattern  of  her  monde,  awoke,  with  a  se- 
ries of  shocks,  to  the  fact  that  Esme  was  some- 
thing very  like  a  pagan.  She  was  positively  ig- 
norant of  the  habits  of  Mrs.  Chesterfield  Beaure- 
gard.  She  knew  nothing  to  the  discredit  of 
Lady  Diana  Potiplmr.  She  hadn't  even  heard 
that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Joseph  Jellyfish  had 
been  quite  exculpated  by  the  bishop.  Then,  as 
for  the  exploits  of  Donjie  St.  Bees,  they  were  a 
sealed  letter  for  her ;  and  the  witticisms  of  Jam 
Haverel  (actually  of  JAM  Haverel!),  a  closed 
book.  Was  it  possible  that  she  was  in  igno- 
rance of  what  went  on  that  night  at  Drawem 
Castle  ? — that  night,  you  know,  when  the  Duch- 
ess of  Groats  lost  two  thousand  pounds  at  ecarte  ? 
and  Lady  Mabilia  Fantod  danced  such  a  funny 


dance  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  with  the  Mar- 
quis  de  Saut-du-Loup  ?  What!  not  know  about 
that  night  when  Algie  Montfort  behaved  so 
shockingly  to  Prince  von  Pickelhauben  ? — put  a 
tame  fox  in  the  prince's  bed,  you  know,  so  that 
the  prince's  lower  limbs  were  terribly  lacerated, 
and  he  couldn't  go  to  Doncaster  for  the  Leger — 
and  that,  of  course,  was  the  very  Leger  which 
entirely  ruined  poor  Pix  Puftmson.  How  fool- 
ish, by-the-bye,  of  Pix  to  go  off  with  Lady  Wall- 
send,  when  he  knew  he  had  nothing,  and  she  had 
nothing!  No  wonder  Lady  Anne  was  furious; 
and  really,  what  the  dear  duke  said  about  poor 
Pix  was  only  what  he  deserved — don't  you  think 
so  ?  But  ah !  by-the-bye,  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  any  of  them.  Then  genealogies — 
Abraham  begat  Isaac,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Such  and 
such-like  subjects  could  not,  as  Mrs.  Ravenhall 
found,  be  employed  as  a  means  of  amusing  and 
fascinating  Esme,  or  of  testing  the  points  of  view 
from  which  she  looked  out  upon  life  and  the 
world.  If  you  never  talk  about  anything  but 
yourself,  your  neighbors,  and  their  affairs,  it  is 
difficult,  upon  occasion,  to  have  recourse  to  ab- 
stract subjects ;  and  Mrs.  Ravenhall  was  in  that 
predicament.  However,  with  a  rapid  change  of 
front,  she  abandoned  the  Donjies,  and  the  Al- 
gies,  and  the  Pixes,  and  the  dukes  and  duch- 
esses, as  meat  too  strong  for  this  weakling  babe, 
and  did  her  best  to  be  charming  on  "certain 
things  in  general ;"  and,  with  a  good  deal  of 
froth  and  gush  and  sunbeam,  she  contrived  to 
make  herself  felt  to  be  what  a  young  man  would 
have  called  a  "very  jolly  woman, "and  what  a 
well-ordered  damsel  would  describe  as  "so  good- 
natured,  and  bright,  and  merry." 

"You  must  let  me  see  a  great  deal  of  you, 
dear  Miss  Douglas,"  she  said,  at  last ;  "we  have 
no  friends  here,  and  you  must  really  patronize 
us  as  much  as  you  can.  We  want  rest,  repose, 
sunshine,  quiet  amusement.  Do  help  us.  We 
must  do  things  together.  Now,  promise  to  be 
our  cicerone." 

Then  Esme  promised  to  do  her  best,  though 
disclaiming  local  knowledge. 

"Oh,  but,"  cried  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  taking  her 
cue  from  one  or  two  chance  remarks  of  Esme's 
— "oh,  but  my  brother  Tom  tells  me  you  are  a 
wonderful  artist,  and  so  accomplished  and  clev- 
er!" 

"I  wonder  how  Mr.  Wyedale  discovered -all 
these  perfections!"  said  Esme. 

"Oli,  Tom  doesn't  say  much,  but  he  sees  a 
great  deal  —  very  clearly  Tom  sees.  Such  a 
shrewd  judge  of  character,  too,  he  is;  and  such 
an  admirer  of  everything  beautiful,  a  fanatic 
about  scenery  and  art  —  quite  a  fanatic,  I  pro- 
test." 

Remembering  Tom's  recent  conversation  and 
tolerably  frank  account  of  himself,  Esme  felt 
there  was  something  about  this  fanaticism  which 
required  explanation — in  fact,  that  there  must 
be  a  mistake  somewhere.  She  said  nothing, 
however;  and  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  having  uttered 
a  few  more  valedictory  sweetnesses,  clasping 
Esme's  hand  with  one  of  hers,  and  softly  patting 
it  with  the  other,  finally  took  her  leave. 

"Come  away,  Tom,"  she  said — "we  must  not 
waste  more  of  Lord  Germistoune's  valuable  time ; 
and  I  know  you  will  never  think  of  moving  if  I 
don't  actually  carry  you  off.  Come" — and  they 
went,  with  many  mutual  resolves,  heartily  ex- 
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pressed,  to  "do  things  together,"  and  see  much 
of  each  other. 

"  Well,  Tom  ?"  said  his  sister  as  they  walked 
down  the  avenue. 

"Well,  Lucy  ?"  replied  Tom,  with  an  empha- 
sis that  implied  that  any  revelations  that  had  to 
be  made  ought  to  come  from  her  side. 

"  Well,  she  is  nice  and  pretty." 

"Nothing  fresher  to  communicate?" 

"She  rather  puzzles  me." 

"  Does  she  ?  She  rather  frightens  me — in  my 
new  capacity,  that  is —  But  what  perplexes  you, 
Lucy?" 

"I  can't  quite  tell  you.  She  knows  nothing 
of  the  world — of  our  world,  which  ought  to  be 
hers — and  yet  she  is  not  like  a  raw,  country  girl. 
She  doesn't  seein  to  know  that  she  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  world  ;  or,  at  all  events,  she  sees  noth- 
ing to  regret  in  her  ignorance.  And  then  she 
is  quite  self-possessed.  I'm  afraid  she  has  char- 
acter and  originality.  I'm  almost  afraid  she's  a 
sort  of  girl  who  thinks  for  herself." 

' '  How  shocking !  But,  after  all,  why  shouldn't 
she,  if  it  amuses  her  ?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  not 
in  your  favor.  I  had  hoped  to  find  a  page  with 
no  writing  on  it,  ready  to  be  written  over  by  the 
first  moderately  skilful  hand  that  made  the  at- 
tempt ;  but  she  is  not  that.  I  had  expected  a 
little  blushing  rose  of  the  wilderness ;  but  she  is 
not  that." 

"How  oratorical!  Well,  you  think  that  the 
rose  is  not  for  my  button-hole,  nor  the  page  des- 
tined to  receive  my  autograph  ?" 

"  I  don't  say  that ;  but  the  situation  is  quite 
different  from  what  I  expected.  The  difficulties 
are  with  you,  however.  What  I  fear  is,  not  that 
you  can't  succeed — for  you  can,  if  you  try — but 
that  you  won't  take  trouble,  won't  persevere. 
You  have  a  part  to  play,  and  you  must  play  it. 
You  must  study  it — adapt  your  style,  tone,  and 
sentiment ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  in  earnest. 
I  am  sure  she  is  truly  lovable." 

"  So  am  I.  Slie  will  have  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  a  year." 

"And  do  give  up  that  hard  way  of  talking. 
It  grows  upon  people  till  it  becomes  mechanical. 
It  is  exactly  the  sort  of  tone  that  won't  suit  Miss 
Douglas.  How  did  you  get  on  with  her  just 
now  ?  What  did  you  talk  about  ?" 

"  I  didn't  get  on  well,  that's  certain.  I  think 
she  was  inclined  to  laugh  at  me." 

"Surely  you  didn't  say  anything  premature?" 

"  No,  no ;  but  I  was  self-conscious,  and  a  self- 
conscious  man  always  makes  an  ass  of  himself." 

"What  did  you  talk  about?" 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know !  Yes,  by-the-bye, 
I  think  it  was  principally  about  Cosmo  Glen- 
cairn." 

"What!  the  man  who's  here?" 

"Yes  ;  he  has  been  in  your  house  two  or  three 
times — dined  with  you,  I  fancy — certainly  been 
at  your  balls." 

"Oh,  I  remember  him  very  well;  pleasant, 
isn't  he  ?" 

"Tremendously." 

"But  what  does  she  know  about  him ?" 

"  Knows  all  about  him  now.  I've  told  her 
nil  about  him;  quite  exhausted  the  subject. 
Besides,  she's  met  him  two  or  three  times  here." 

"  But  what  possessed  you  to  talk  about  him  ?" 

"Well,  I  was  short  of  subjects,  and  Cosmo 


was  the  only  one  that  seemed  to  fetch  her.  I 
tried  her  with  various  topics,  but  somehow  we 
always  drifted  back  to  Cosnio.  We  had  a  little 
round  about  duck-shooting,  but  even  that  turned 
into  Cosmo.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  was  rath- 
er a  godsend  to  me."  " 

"  What  a  goose  you  are,  Tom !" 

"Thanks.  If  you  had  said  so  half  an  horn- 
ago,  when  I  was  among  the  ducks,  I  would  have 
agreed  with  you  heartily." 

'"Is  Mr.  Glencairn  a  marrying  man?  He  is 
very  handsome,  and  clever,  and  rich." 

"  No ;  I've  told  you  already  he  is  not  a  mar- 
rying man  ;  and  if  you  are  jealous  of  him  on  my 
account,  calm  yourself.  Old  Germistoune  has 
taken  a  dislike  to  him,  and  has  been  rude  and 
bearish ;  and  Cosmo's  soul  is  in  arms.  He  won't 
go  near  the  place  again." 

"Oh,  that  matters  nothing  if  she  is  interested 
in  him !" 

"  Tut,  Lucy,  how  earnest  you  are !  What  can 
it  matter  if  he  doesn't  think  of  her  or  see  her  ?" 

"You  can't  be  too  careful.  Remember  how 
much  depends  on  your  making  the  most  of  such 
an  opportunity.  His  lordship  is  a  terrible  old 
bore." 

"  Isn't  he  ?    But  he  has  redeeming  points." 

"Oh,  of  course;  he  is  a  thorough  old  aristo- 
crat. " 

"And  he  has  the  best  mixed  shooting  in  Scot- 
land." 

"There  you  go!  You  must  ingratiate  your- 
self with  him." 

"It  is  done.  His  lordship  has  the  clear-see- 
ing eye  toward  me." 

"  Don't  neglect  him,  then." 

"I  won't — I  won't." 

"You  must  woo  him  almost  as  much  as  his 
daughter." 

"  I  will— I  will.  Concealment  shall  not  prey 
on  my  damask  cheek." 

"  By-the-by?,  you'd  better  dine  with  us  to-day, 
and  bring  Mr.  Glencairn.  I  must  investigate 
him." 

"Certainly,  provided  the  legislatorial  head  is 
sound  again.  Frank  with  a  headache  is  fit  com- 
pany neither  for  man  nor  beast. " 

"Oil,  his  head  will  be  quite  well  by  dinner- 
time." 

"Fa  bene!" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  dinner-party  did  not  come  off,  however ; 
or,  rather,  it  did  not  include  Cosmo.  When  his 
friend  went  to  look  for  him,  he  found  that  he  had 
started  early  in  the  morning  and  crossed  the 
lake;  and  from  this  solitary  excursion  he  did  not 
return  till  the  evening  was  far  advanced.  The 
truth  is,  that  sleep  had  brought  no  refreshment 
either  to  his  body  or  his  mind.  He  awoke  with 
the  perplexities  of  the  previous  day  weighing 
heavily  on  his  spirit ;  aggravated,  indeed,  by  day- 
light. If  the  mystic  moon  had  for  a  moment 
charmed  to  sleep  some  of  his  troubles,  the  real- 
istic sun  roused  them  again  into  vigorous  action. 
"Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye,"  is  a  prayer 
which  finds  an  echo  in  all  heavy  hearts.  Thus, 
to  Cosmo  in  his  present  mood,  while  movement 
was  an  alleviation,  solitude  was  a  necessity ;  and 
so,  long  before  the  world  of  luxury  was  astir,  he 
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had  risen  and  passed  away  across  the  lake,  and 
up  among  the  hills  beyond,  seeking,  as  by  an  in- 
stinct, some  place  of  silence  and  shade,  somewhat 
apart  from  men,  a  little  sheltered  from  the  in- 
tolerable joyousness  of  the  summer  morning. 
There,  wandering  to  and  fro,  among  the  woods 
and  rocks,  he  took  up  the  thread  of  his  last 
night's  meditations.  The  gloomy  train  of  his 
thoughts  moved  round  and  round  in  a  monoto- 
nous circle.  He  arraigned,  and  after  leading  ev- 
idence, he  condemned  himself.  From  whatever 
point  of  view  he  looked  at  his  past  history  and 
present  position,  he  saw  that  he  was  "  an  unprof- 
itable servant."  If  Hope  and  Common -sense 
suggested  that  twenty-eight  years,  though  a  great 
age,  are  still  not  exactly  man's  allotted  span,  and 
that  there  might  yet  be  time  to  atone  for  past 
short-comings,  he  straightway  found  himself  wan- 
dering in  a  labyrinth  of  projects,  each  in  its  nat- 
ure wide  asunder  as  the  poles  from  all  the  rest, 
and  each  to  be  rejected  in  turn  as  not  the  path 
to  take.  Now,  it  was  his  own  incompetency  that 
seemed  to  bar  the  way  ;  now,  it  was  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  end  to  be  attained  that  warned  him 
back.  Underlying  all  his  mental  conflicts  there 
was  a  feverish  restlessness,  new  to  his  experi- 
ence, which  led  him  to  turn  to  many  unreason- 
able projects,  and,  finally,  to  reject  all  projects, 
reasonable  or  the  reverse.  He  said  to  himself 
that  it  was  a  sphere  of  active  and  at  least  useful 
exertion  which  he  had  to  find.  He  said  it  lan- 
guidly, but  his  thoughts  travelled  over  a  suffi- 
ciently large  area  in  the  quest. 

In  this  age  there  are  many  outlets  for  restless- 
ness— sanctioned,  almost  sanctified,  by  science. 
The  sources  of  the  Nile  are  still  to  discover,  the 
North  Pole  has  not  yet  been  reached ;  and,  be- 
sides these  great  standing  challenges  of  Nature, 
there  is  always  something  inviting  scientific  Bo- 
hemianism  to  distant  and  uncomfortable  regions 
for  purposes  of  discovery  or  observation.  One 
or  two  of  these,  in  vogue  at  the  time,  suggested 
themselves  to  Cosmo,  But  missionary  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  science  would  not  be  roused.  He 
felt,  indeed,  that  his  scientific  attainments  were 
too  weak  to  justify  or  support  such  high-press- 
ure action,  and  so  he  was  off  at  a  tangent  in  an 
opposite  direction — a  direction  which  showed 
how  abnormal  was  his  state  of  mind.  For  it 
was  to  the  Carlist  war  he  turned.  Fiercely  in 
progress  then,  it  seemed  to  promise  a.  career  of 
romance  and  adventure — an  opening  for  one 
who  could  play  the  part  of  a  guerilla  leader. 
There  was  much  to  touch  the  imagination  in 
such  a  life.  Ah !  but  a  career  of  romance  and 
adventure!  Was  this  his  quest?  No.  His 
quest  was  a  sphere  of  active  and  useful  exertion. 
The  service  of  Don  Carlos  was  an  active  enough 
sphere,  but  was  it  useful  ?  Was  it  not  even  dis- 
honorable, as  far  as  he  could  be  concerned  in  it  ? 
Don  Carlos  was  not  his  king,  nor  the  Catholic 
faith  his  faith.  To  join  the  Carlists,  therefore, 
would  practically  be  to  turn  filibuster  and  rene- 
gade. A  score  of  similarly  wild  projects  were 
similarly  canvassed  and  dismissed,  and,  with 
them,  many  others  more  practicable.  Among 
the  rest,  two,  which,  as  alternatives,  had  all  along 
been,  more  or  less  vaguely,  the  horizon  of  prom- 
ise to  which  he  looked,  and  these  were  the  ca- 
reers of  literature  and  politics.  But,  to-day,  by 
the  morbid  play  of  Cosmo's  thoughts,  they  were 
associated,  on  terms  of  equality,  with  the  most 


chimerical  projects,  and  dismissed  with  almost 
equal  brusquerie. 

By  what  right  could  he  address  himself  in  ear- 
nest to  the  career  of  letters  ?  What  had  he  to 
say  to  the  world  ?  Could  he  teach  it  anything  ? 
He  had  read,  indeed,  and  travelled  much,  and 
even  thought  a  little.  So  had  others.  He  had 
no  specialite.  Were  not  his  thoughts  but  com- 
monplace deductions  from  the  commonplace  ex- 
periences of  a  mediocre  man  ?  Could  he  amuse 
the  world,  then  ?  There  was  an  incongruousness 
about  the  idea  to-day  that  almost  made  him  smile. 

Well,  then,  politics.  Here,  indeed,  he  had  ear- 
nest opinions  and  convictions,  a  fine  ideal  of 
what  English  political  life  ought  to  be,  and  of 
the  rationale  of  English  statesmanship.  He  had 
often  dreamed  of  a  political  career  for  himself 
— often,  indeed,  awaking  from  his  dream  to  see 
that  his  aspirations,  when  compared  with  the 
actual  spirit  of  the  age,  would  involve  what  the 
spirit  of  the  age  would  jeer  at  as  a  political  Uto- 
pia. But  to-day  he  had  eyes  for  nothing  but 
the  imperfections  of  our  system.  He  could  see 
nothing  but  a  selfish,  unpatriotic  democratism 
on  one  side — on  the  other,  a  tentative  spirit  of 
stop -gap  and  compromise;  and,  between  the 
two,  the  chaotic  mass  of  the  general  body  politic, 
steeped  in  morbid  lethargy,  and  only  roused  into 
occasional  spasms  of  passion  by  a  detestable  sys- 
tem of  agitation.  Before  these  conditions  he 
recoiled  to-day.  Real  heroism  ought  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  dangers  and  difficulties  confront- 
ing it.  But  to-day  Cosmo's  heroism  slept ;  he 
felt  paralyzed  before  the  dead  and  stony  aspect 
of  English  political  life,  and  turned  from  the  sub- 
ject, as  he  had  often  done  before,  muttering, 

"Dreamer  of  dreams  born  out  of  my  due  time  ! 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight?" 

In  all  his  musings  of  to-day,  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  above  recorded,  Cosmo  was  now  and 
then  conscious  of  a  half-heartedness  in  his  inves- 
tigations, and  conscious,  at  last,  that  the  real  rea- 
son why  he  rejected  every  outlet  was  a  convic- 
tion that  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of 
personal  achievement  that  was  worth  undertak- 
ing, whether  for  the  mere  sake  of  effort,  or  for 
the  end  that  might  be  attained. 

Others  might  do  better  than  he  what  had  to 
be  done.  If  they  did  not,  it  did  not  signify  ;  if 
he  remained  unproductive,  it  would  not  signify ; 
if  he  blossomed  into  achievement,  it  could  not 
signify.  Nothing  did,  would,  or  could  signify. 
After  hours  of  mental  struggle  and  perturbation, 
this  lugubrious  conclusion  seemed  to  be  the  one 
point  definitely  reached. 

At  last,  exhausted  and  oppressed  with  the  heat 
of  the  drowsy  afternoon,  he  fell  asleep  upon  the 
ground,  and,  pursuing  through  slumber  the  tenor 
of  his  waking  thoughts,  he  dreamed  that  he  lay 
in  the  first  circle  of  Dante's  "Inferno;"  and 
with  this  addition  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
dwelt  therein,  that  whereas  they  had  Desire 
without  Hope,  in  him  Hope  and  Desire  were 
alike  dead.  It  was  twilight  when  he  awoke — 
twilight  in  the  sky,  but  night  in  the  coppice 
where  he  lay ;  and,  as  he  started  to  his  feet,  the 
illusion  of  his  dream  was  still  upon  him.  Every 
tree  about  his  resting-place  was  one  of  that  weird 
Dantean  forest  of  a  lower  circle,  and  the  sound 
of  the  evening  breeze  stirring  the  foliage  the 
eternal  burden  of  lamenting  souls. 
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"A  dismal  dream!"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
world  of  reality  forced  itself  upon  him;  "and 
from  evil  dreams  how  often  one  awakes  to  cry, 
'Thank  God  !  a  dream  and  nothing  more!'  but 
now,  now,  to  what  do  I  awake  ?  I  might  as  well 
be  in  the  '  Inferno '  as  here,  in  the  upper  air, 
with  no  purpose  in  my  life ;  with  hope  and  en- 
ergy, and  even  the  wish  to  do,  eclipsed  and  par- 
alyzed. Great  heavens!  what  has  happened  to 
me  ?  Can  I  be  going  mad  ?" 

With  such  thoughts  he  slowly  descended  the 
hill  in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  and,  finding  his 
boat  where  he  had  left  it  in  the  morning,  em- 
barked and  made  for  home. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake 
the  moon  had  risen,  and  was  bathing  the  farther 
shore  in  light ;  and  here,  by  some  sudden  impulse, 
he  changed  the  direction  of  his  boat,  and  steered 
straight  for  the  Villa  Bianca,  which  gleamed  forth 
conspicuously  from  its  dark  background  of  wood- 
ed hill. 

With  eyes  fixed  on  the  villa,  he  crossed  the 
lake  in  deep  abstraction,  so  deep  that  he  would 
have  rim  his  boat  on  the  rocky  promontory  at 
the  end  of  the  villa  garden,  had  not  the  over- 
hanging rocks  suddenly  shut  the  house  from  his 
view,  and  thus  aroused  him.  Then  he  ordered 
the  boatman  to  stop.  From  this  point  nothing 
was  visible  to  him  in  front  but  the  miniature 
precipice  which  rounded  off  the  peninsular  do- 
main lakeward.  Over  all  the  face  of  this,  wild 
flowers  grew  in  luxuriance,  and  on  one  white 
cluster,  which  broke  the  sky-line  on  the  topmost 
ledge,  and  caught  the  moonlight,  Cosmo  fixed 
his  eyes.  Presently  he  was  seized  with  a  caprice 
— like  the  caprice  of  one  in  a  dream — to  possess 
himself  of  the  flowers ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
rock  was  scaled,  the  prize  was  made,  and  he  was 
turning  to  descend,  when  the  sound  of  a  guitar 
from  the  adjacent  shrubbery  arrested  him.  After 
a  few  tinkling  notes  of  prelude,  a  voice  began  to 
sing.  He  had  never  heard  Esme's  singing  voice 
before,  but  at  the  first  notes  he  knew  that  she  was 
the  singer.  Every  tone  seemed  to  strike  straight 
into  his  inmost  heart,  stirring  it  with  intense  vi- 
brations, which  sent  through  all  his  being  a  mes- 
sage of  revelation.  Her  voice  was  full  of  pathos, 
and  the  song  she  sung — a  pensive  air  to  words 
of  tender  melancholy — broke  the  stillness  of  the 
hour  with  an  effect  that  would  have  charmed 
any  listener.  As  for  Cosmo,  he  was  spell-bound. 
Dimly  conscious,  at  first,  of  the  strangeness,  even 
the  impropriety,  of  his  position,  he  could  not 
move.  As  Ferdinand  might  not  choose  but  fol- 
low Ariel's  pilot-strain  which  called  him  to  "these 
yellow  sands,"  and  led  him  to  Miranda,  even  so 
was  Cosmo  bound  to  the  spot  where  Esme's  voice 
enthralled  him.  The  song  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other and  another,  and  still  he  remained  motion- 
less, not  reasoning  at  all,  scarcely  thinking,  as 
it  seemed — only  receiving,  as  the  thirsty  ground 
drinks  in  the  dew,  an  overwhelming  sense  of  new 
and  mysterious  beatitude.  At  last  the  music 
ceased  altogether;  then  there  was  a  sound  of 
footsteps,  and  in  a  moment  the  involuntary  eaves- 
dropper stood  face  to  face  with  the  fair  singer. 
Esme  was  somewhat  startled  at  first  by  the  ap- 
parition of  a  man  standing  on  the  ledge,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  risen  from  the  lake  ;  but,  recogniz- 
ing Cosmo,  she  recovered  her  self-possession  at 
once,  and  said,  gayly, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Glencairn  !  I  am  relieved  to  find 


you  are  only  an  earthly  eavesdropper,  after  all.  I 
feared  it  might  be  some  outraged  spirit  of  music 
risen  from  the  lake  to  rebuke  my  discord,  for  I 
was  singing  very  flat,  I  know." 

Cosmo  could  say  nothing. 

"Pray,"  said  Esme,  as  lie  continued  silent, 
"how  did  you  come  here  ?" 

Cosmo  roused  himself  with  an  effort,  and  said, 
"  I  must  apologize  for  the  intrusion,  Miss  Doug- 
las ;  I  assure  you  it  was  quite  involuntary." 

"Please  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  scold 
you  as  a  trespasser.  I  only  wished  to  know  how 
you  came  here,  for  you  certainly  did  not  pass 
me." 

"No,  I  came  from  the  lake." 

"  From  the  lake  ?"  \ 

"Yes;"  and  then,  with  a  desperate  effort  to 
appear  unconscious  and  gay,  he  added,  "You 
know  the  legend  of  the  Loreleiberg,  and  how  the 
music  of  the  Lorelei  drew  all  passers-by  toward 
the  rock  where  she  sung?  Well,  the  Rhine 
drama  has  been  reproduced  on  Lake  Como ; 
only  that  I  am  more  fortunate  than  my  prede- 
cessors. I  have  escaped  the  'Gewirre,'  I  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  I  am  talking  to 
the  nymph!" 

"  I  don't  think  you  pay  a  compliment  either  to 
Lurline's  music,  or  your  own  taste,  though  you 
can  hardly  expect  me  to  feel  flattered  ;  but,  seri- 
ously, you  could  not  hear  mv  voice  from  the 
lake?" 

"Well,  to  speak  truly,  I  must  abandon  the 
Lorelei  myth.  No,  I  did  not  hear  your  voice 
from  the  lake.  I  was  rowing  past  here,  and 
was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  steal  these 
wild  flowers.  I  did  steal  them,  as  you  see,  and 
then  I  was  going,  but  you  began  to  sing.  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me  for  staying ;  I  would  have 
gone  if  I  could,  but  it  was  impossible.  You  must 
forgive  me,  for  it  was  your  own  fault." 

"  Forgive,  Mr.  Glencairn  ?  It  was  very  flatter- 
ing of  you  to  care  to  stay  to  hear  my  very  hum- 
ble performance.  If  I  had  known,"  she  added, 
laughing — "if  I  had  known  that  I  had  an  audi- 
ence, I  would  have  tried  to  do  better — that  is, 
if  I  had  not  run  away,  which  is  more  probable  ; 
but  if  I  had  stayed,  I  would  certainly  have  chosen 
other  songs — more  cheerful  ones." 

"I  am  glad  you  didn't ;  I  could  have  wished 
for  nothing  different.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
stolen  happiness.  I  could  have  wished  for  no 
other  songs." 

"  But  do  you  like  sad  songs,  then  ?" 

"  To-night  no  others  would  have  pleased  me." 

"  I  hope  that  does  not  mean  that  you  are  un- 
happy to-night  ?" 

There  was  a  strange  agitation  in  Cosmo's  man- 
ner, and  Esme  let  the  words  slip  involuntarily, 
and  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  she  repented  of 
having  done  so. 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  I  am  happy  to- 
night, Miss  Douglas,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  in 
a  voice  of  the  deepest  gloom. 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  Has  anything  serious  hap- 
pened? Is  some  one  ill?  or — but  forgive  me, 
I  am  very  rude;  I  have  no  right  to  question 
you." 

"It  is  I  who  should  ask  forgiveness,  and  also 
correct  myself.  I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  be  unhappy  in  Miss  Douglas's  society ; 
and  if  I  have  been  unhappy  all  day,  I  have  been 
more  than  happy  since  I  landed  on  this  enchant- 
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ed  territory — enchanted  truly,  has  it  seemed  to 
me,"  he  added,  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Glencairn  !  I  shall  really  think  yon 
are  mocking  my  poor  music,  if  you  pay  it  so 
many  compliments." 

"The  music  —  the  music!  But  was  it  only 
the  music  ?  was  it — " 

"I  dare  say  the  moonlight,  and  all  the  sum- 
mer-night's delights,  have  had  much  more  to  do 
with  the  enchantment." 

"All  the  summer -night's  delights!  all!  so 
many,  so  many !  I — " 

"Where  have  you  been  to-day,  Mr.  Glen- 
cairn  ?"  said  Esme,  changing  the  subject  abrupt- 
ly, embarrassed  by  his  strange  manner,  distrait 
air,  and  way  of  speech.  "We  saw  Mr.  Wyedale 
on  the  lake  this  evening,  and  he  was  full  of  serio- 
comic alarm  at  what  he  called  your  '  mysterious 
disappearance.'  " 

"  I  ?  Oh !  I  have  been  away  beyond  Lake 
Lecco." 

"  All  day  ?" 

"All  day." 

"And  alone?" 

"Yes,  alone;  I  found  my  own  society  more 
than  enough." 

"Ah!  you  have  quarrelled  with  yourself  and 
not  made  it  up,  and  that  saddens  you  natural- 
ly." 

"Perhaps  that  is  what  it  is — it  is  very  nearly 
true;  but  if  I  were  to  tell  you  exactly  what  has 
saddened  me,  you  would  certainly  laugh  at  me." 

"No,  no;  indeed,  I  am  sure  I  should  not." 

"I  will  tell  you,  then,"  he  said,  breaking  ont 
with  sudden  energy.  "I  awoke  yesterday  and 
realized  the  fact  that  I  was  dreaming  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  I  awoke  yesterday  to  find  that  all 
my  life  has  been  little  better  than  a  sleep  and  a 
dream.  I  awoke  yesterday  and  saw  that  I,  who 
began  life  anxious  for  effort,  full  of  aspirations, 
I,  under  pretext  of  preparation  for  life's  work, 
am  spending- what  ought  to  be  my  harvest-time 
in  still  sowing  the  seed  and  fancifully  dressing 
the  soil.  Life  is  so  short  that,  if  we  do  not  ob- 
serve the  proportions  of  its  seasons  and  allot  to 
each-  its  work,  life  will  be  barren.  It  is  not  in 
winter  that  we  make  our  harvests.  I  saw  this 
clearly  yesterday;  to-day  I  see  it  still  more 
clearly.  I  have  had  such  awakenings  before, 
and  felt  energy,  impulse,  eager  desire,  to  begin 
a  new  course ;  but,  to-day,  energy  and  impulse 
are  paralyzed.  I  fell  asleep  to-day  in  a  wood, 
and  dreamed  I  was  in  the  first  circle  of  the  '  In- 
ferno ;'  I  awoke  and  felt  that  my  waking  life 
was  worse  than  my  dream.  I  seemed  not  only 
not  to  descry  the  new  way  of  life  I  had  desired, 
but  no  longer  to  have  any  desire  to  find  it.  Is 
not  this  to  be  unhappy?  to  be  truly  miserable? 
To-night — now — I  begin  to  know,  to  see  things 
which— r-  But,  Miss  Douglas,  what  egotism  is 
all  this !  Pardon  me.  I  have  no  right  to  inflict 
these  confidences  upon  you — morbid  fancies  they 
must  seem — remorseful  groans  of  a  moon-struck 
idler." 

"  No,  no ;  believe  me  I  am  interested — though 
it  is  very  sad.  But  now  yon  have  some  new 
expedient,  some  new  plan.  Mr.  Wyedale  told 
me  a  great  deal  about  your — about  your — travels ; 
and  I  thought —  But,  well,  I  hope  your  new 
plan  will  be  successful.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
it  will." 

"Thanks,  Miss  Douglas;  but  I  have  no  new 


plan.  I  only  see— no  matter !  Indeed,  the  only 
plan  I  have  is  to  leave  this  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow?  that  is  a  new  intention,  is  it 
not?" 

"Yes,  it  was  formed  to-night,  not  many  min- 
utes since.  And  now  farewell.  May  I  take 
these  flowers  ?  I  had  stolen  them  already,  you 
will  say ;  but  I  should  like  to  take  them  with 
your  permission." 

"Surely  they  are  not  worth  asking  for?" 

"I  assure  you  I  think  they  are." 

"Then,  as  lady  of'the  manor,  I  give  them  to 
you  freely." 

' '  I  shall  preserve  them  as  a  souvenir  of  to- 
night— and — and  you.  Good-bye." 

' ' Is  this  a  final  ' good-bye ?'" 

"I  am  afraid  it  is." 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  merciful  to  poor  Mr. 
Wyedale  and  come  to  the  Highlands,  after  all ; 
if  so,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  that  the 
new  way  is  found,  and  the  journey  on  it  smooth 
and  prosperous." 

"  If  I  have  your  good  wishes,  it  is  much." 

"You  have  my  best  wishes.     Good-bye." 

"Farewell." 

In  that  exquisite  poetn  "  AtaIanta'sRace,'r  ihe 
hero,  Milanion,  after  passing  a  night  of  prayer 
and  vigil  in  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite,  is  roused 
from  the  sleep  which  has  at  last  overtaken  him 
by  an  actual  manifestation  of  the  divinity  before 
whose  statue  he  has  been  pouring  his  supplica- 
tions. In  her  glorious  presence  he  sees  naught 
"for  dazzling  light  that  round  him  shone." 

"He  Btnggered  with  his  arms  outspread, 
Delicious  unnamed  odors  breathed  around, 
For  languid  happiness  be  bowed  his  head." 

And  some  such  condition  was  Cosmo's,  when, 
after  a  prelude  of  sweetest  music,  Esme  stood 
before  him.  She  stood  before  him  in  a  new 
light  now.  The  revelation  to  his  spirit  was  as 
complete  and  instantaneous  as  that  to  Milanion's 
eyes.  He,  too,  had  been  prepared  for  an  apoc- 
alypse by  a  vigil  and  an  agony. 

The  time  had  come  for  him — as  come  it  prob- 
ably must  for  all.  even  the  most  intellectual — to 
discover  that  the  aims,  delights,  and  prizes  of 
intellect  are  insufficient,  and  that,  from  another 
side  of  our  nature,  claims  to  have  its  share  in 
our  attention  recognized  are  advanced  with  such 
a  violence  of  impetuosity  as  to  bear  down,  and 
cast  into  at  least  a  temporary  eclipse,  the  rival 
which  till  now  had  monopolized  all  our  inter- 
est. And  this?  What  is  it?  It  is  the  demand 
which  one  nature  makes  for  the  interchange  with 
another  nature  of  something  which  the  word 
"sympathy"  but  faintly  expresses.  It  is  the 
need  to  give,  and  to  receive,  an  absolute  devotion 
—so  absolute  that  the  two  natures  may  become 
like  the  complementary  parts  of  a  single  being, 
the  disunion  of  which  brings  mortal  anguish  to 
both.  As  the  soul  of  music  slumbered  in  the 
shell  till  quickened  by  the  breath  of  ethereal  in- 
spiration, so,  deep  in  the  recesses  of  our  nature, 
lies  this  capacity  of  need  to  receive  and  to  bestow, 
till,  late  or  soon,  the  energizing  influence  reaches 
it  with  the  sudden  impulse  of  electricity,  and  it 
is  roused,  and  we  awake  in  the  dawn  of  a  new 
life.  It  is  a  dawn  of  fiery  clouds  and  puzzling 
lights,  and  at  first  the  spirit  is  only  oppressed  by 
a  sense  of  bewilderment,  or  tortured  by  a  vague, 
numb  pain,  the  source  of  which  is  shrouded  iu 
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mystery.  This  is  the  dawn,  the  birth  of  love. 
The  electric  spark  may  spring  from  the  witchery 
of  a  single  glance,  which  has  no  witchery  save 
only  for  one ;  from  the  music  of  a  tone,  which  is 
mere  dull  sound  for  all  the  world  besides ;  from 
a  hundred  things  that  may  have  fallen  like  pass- 
ing sunbeams,  leaving  no  impression  on  the  many, 
but  which  are  winged  arrows  of  revelation  and 
destiny  to  the  devoted  ONE. 

There  was  no  longer  any  mystery.  Cosmo 
now  saw  the  cause  of  his  unrest.  A  long-cher- 
ished ideal,  built  on  the  slight  foundation  of  a 
painter's  graceful  fancy,  had  passed  from  the 
world  of  phantasms,  had  come  as  a  living  wom- 
an, and  captivated  all  his  being.  The  revelation 
had  been  sudden,  almost  as  if  the  work  of  magic ; 
and  all  the  strange  mental  phases  of  the  last  two 
days  had  been  due  to  the  overwhelming  force  of 
an  emotion  hitherto  unfelt,  and  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  a  mind  seeking  the  cause  of  its  trouble 
in  every  quarter  save  that  whence  it  really  came. 
Error  on  such  a  point  may  seem  incredible ;  but 
the  morbid  watchfulness  which  Cosmo  exercised 
over  the  growth  of  his  intellectual  life  had  de- 
veloped a  tendency  to  accesses  of  self- distrust 
and  self-accusation,  and  to  occasional  recurrences 
of  an  almost  despairing  conviction  that  his  life 
was  destined  to  pass  in  laborious  preparations 
only.  This  conviction — logical  enough  in  view 
of  Cosmo's  s\rstem,  which  comprehended  some- 
thing like  universal  preparedness — always  led  to 
a  feverish  search  for  a  way  of  escape  into  action. 
But,  hitherto,  the  fever  of  search  had  exhausted 
itself,  or  been  quieted  by  the  fastidious  verdict, 
that  for  that  to  which  the  search  had  conducted 
him  he  was  not,  as  yet,  "prepared."  All  his 
mental  troubles  being  thus  connected  with  this 
subject,  and  all  accidental  depressions  taking 
this  color,  it  was,  after  all,  not  wonderful  that 
the  first  tumults  of  a  great  and  unknown  passion 
should  fail  to  be  recognized  in  their  true  charac- 
ter— a  great  and  unknown  passion,  the  force  of 
which  is  often  measured  by  the  self- depreciation 
of  its  victims.  But  now  they  were  recognized. 
Full  on  his  mind  and  heart  blazed  the  conviction  i 
of  Esme's  infinite  graces.  In  a  few  moments  he  ; 
seemed  to  see  and  to  connect,  one  with  another, 
every  trait  and  feature  of  mind  and  body  which, 
in  three  or  four  brief  interviews,  had  passed  un- 
der his  observation.  AH  seemed  to  him  beauti- 
ful, harmonious,  unusual,  and  complete.  Subli- 
mated by  his  imagination,  her  perfections  match- 
ed—  nay,  they  overpassed  —  those  which,  in  his 
day-dreams,  he  had  attributed  to  such  a  woman 
as  the  painter  had  delineated.  Thus  she  ful- 
filled his  dream  and  more;  for  she  had  a  thou- 
sand other  charms,  all  summed  up  in  the  one  ir- 
rational, but  only  true,  reason  for  loving — she  was 
herself. 

Are  such  things  possible  ?  it  may  be  asked — 
such  volcanic  action  in  the  minds  of  reasonable 
beings  ? — possible,  above  all,  in  the  case  of  such 
a  man  as  Cosmo  seems  to  pretend  to  be?  Yes, 
we  reply ;  above  all,  in  the  case  of  such  men  as 
Cosmo.  His  heart  had  not  been  deadened  by  a 
series  of  transitory  impressions,  nor  had  the  fine- 
ness of  his  sensibility  and  hi.s  perceptions  been 
blunted  by  a  sensual  way  of  life.  Fastidiousness 
had  protected  him  from  the  former  evil — purity, 
refinement,  and,  perhaps  it  must  be  owned,  intel- 
lectualism,  had  held  him  from  the  latter ;  and  so 
now  this,  the  first  real  impression  which  woman 


had  ever  made  upon  his  heart  and  mind,  ad- 
dressed itself  to  capabilities  which  awoke,  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  freshness  of  youth  and  the 
vigor  of  manhood  combined. 

Cosmo  had  in  truth,  though  unconsciously, 
been  in  the  attitude  attributed  by  a  sweet  singer 
to  one  waiting  for  his  ideal,  when  he  exclaims, 

"Whenever  she  comes,  she  will  find  me  ready 
To  do  her  homage,  my  queen  !  my  queeu !" 

And  now  she  had  come;  and  the  "longer"  he 
ha^d  waited,  the  fuller  and  readier  his  homage. 

The  vigil  was  over,  the  preparation  was  com- 
plete, when  Cosmo  reached  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  at  the  first  notes  of  Esme's  voice  the 
revelation  was  made.  She  had  come.  At  first 
the  pain  of  love,  which  springs  from  the  dispro- 
portion between  longing  and  hope — the  one  in- 
finite, the  other  so  cramped  by  the  exaggeration 
of  obstacles — at  first  this  pain  was  unfelt.  He 
was  in  a  trance  of  delight,  in  which  pain  was  im- 
possible. His  untutored  heart,  smitten  with  a 
force  which  it  could  not  control,  answered  prompt- 
ly to  the  shock.  Words  of  love  and  homage 
half  rose  to  his  lips,  and  longed  for  utterance. 
His  secret  would  have  betrayed  itself  to  an  ex- 
pert before  it  had  been  many  minutes  conscious- 
ly in  his  own  possession ;  even  to  Esme,  perhaps, 
had  not  her  perception  of  his  strange  manner  led 
her  instinctively  to  an  abrupt  change  of  subject, 
which  recalled  him  sharply  for  the  moment  from 
the  world  of  delicious  dreams.  Then,  as  by  a 
lightning-flash,  he  beheld  his  position — its  dan- 
ger, its  hopelessness,  and,  as  an  immediate  con- 
sequence, the  necessity  for  flight,  as  instantly  an- 
nounced. 

But  yet,  again,  as  he  went  home  over  the  bright 
waters,  the  glamour  of  dream-land  fell  upon  him. 
For  him,  again,  it  was  as  though  from  amidst 
the  confusions  of  a  raving  tempest  one  clear  strain 
of  ineffable  music  had  arisen — a  harmony  of  pow- 
er that  subdued  to  its  own  theme,  and  absorbed 
into  itself,  every  other  sound,  steeping  the  soul 
of  the  listener  in  a  sense  of  beauty  and  repose. 
The  forms  of  external  things  were  scarcely  noted 
by  him ;  but  he  saw  that  everything  was  good. 
His  thought  was  of  her  alone;  and  the  "light 
of  the  thought,"  playing  upon  all  the  world, 
clothed  it  in  hues  that  belong  to  some  better 
world  than  this. 

Keveries  such  as  these,  consciously  indulged 
in,  hurry  the  dreamer,  at  lightning  pace,  along  a 
path  of  spells  and  enchantments,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  is  seized  by  a  real  power,  and  riveted 
in  real  fetters.  Cosmo,  again  in  the  narrow  sol- 
itude of  his  own  chamber,  fancied  that  he  awoke 
before  that  point  had  been  reached.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  completely  recognized  the  situation 
into  which  he  was  drifting.  He  accused  himself 
frankly,  and  admitted  the  impeachment  with  a 
sort  of  desperate  calmness. 

"I am  falling  in  love," he  said.  "  That  which 
has  befooled  wiser  and  stronger  men  is  beginning 
to  throw  its  glamour  over  me ;"  and  then  the  tenor 
of  his  thoughts  was  somewhat  as  follows :  Was 
it  fitting  to  surrender  all  one's  faculties  to  the 
sway  of  one  passion,  however  pure  ? — to  let  the 
destinies  of  life  revolve  round  the  will,  perhaps 
the  caprice,  of  one  woman,  however  perfect  ?  This 
sudden  distaste  for  all  other  aims  came  as  a 
timely  warning.  He  must  quell  the  infatuation. 
If  he  suffered  it  to  grow,  it  would  overmaster 
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him  ;  and  what  then  ?  Supposing  he  succumb- 
ed, following  the  dictates  of  inclination  merely, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  result  was  clear, 
lie  would  be  involved  in  a  hopeless  quest ;  his 
life  would  be  ruined  in  pursuing  a  dream.  Hope- 
less ?  Yes,  indeed,  strange  things  happen,  but 
scarcely  things  so  strange  as  this,  that  such  a  one 
should  be  attracted  by  a  man  like  him.  Even 
were  it  otherwise,  there  were  a  hundred  other 
obstacles,  all  insuperable.  Who  was  she,  and 
what  was  her  father's  house  ?  And  who  was  he  ? 
Wealth  on  both  sides  was  the  one  point  in  com- 
mon. Then  there  were,  on  hers,  illustrious  line- 
age and  ancient  traditions — the  sacredest  of  heir- 
looms. Were  such  likely  to  be  lightly  transmit- 
ted to  another  race,  whose  lineage  and  traditions 
were  represented  by  a  blank — worse  than  an  ig- 
noble history? 

No,  it  was  hopeless ;  she  was  as  far  beyond 
his  reach  as  the  stars  in  heaven.  But,  now  that 
he  saw  the  madness,  now  that  he  knew  the  source 
of  this  fever  that  had  been  distracting  his  pur- 
poses, he  must  calmly  set  himself  to  root  it  out. 
He  would  not  allow  it  to  blind  him,  to  distort 
the  aspect  of  everything.  He  would  turn  it  to 
his  own  purposes  by  escaping  from  it  into  action. 
Fortunately  flight  was  in  his  power  —  instant 
flight.  He  would  go  away,  no  matter  whither ; 
he  would  go  away  from  an  influence  which  he 
felt  might  become  irresistible.  He  would  fight 
this  madness  upon  evener  terms,  and,  conquering 
it,  would  find,  as  the  reward  of  victory,  the  true 
way  of  life.  In  this  brave  manner  did  Reason 
declare  war  against  Passion,  speaking  high  and 
earnest  words  to  assert  a  confidence  perhaps  not 
truly  felt,  and  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  enemy. 
With  a  surplus  of  confidence  truly,  and  a  strong 
reserve  of  patience,  must  Reason  enter  on  such 
a  conflict. 

Cosmo,  awakened  from  his  dream,  and  sud- 
denly conscious  of  his  danger,  turned,  at  first,  to 
the  side  which  called  him  with  this  loud  note  of 
warning,  and  which  offered  him  deliverance  from 
evils  to  come. 

Exhausted  and  bewildered,  he  submitted  him- 
self, and  swore  to  follow  Reason's  dictates ;  but 
pain  and  heaviness  were  in  his  heart. 

Poor  victim !  on  this  long  day  he  had  had 
many  thoughts  and  many  revelations.  He  had 
risen  from  the  '  Inferno '  to  Paradise,  and,  fall- 
ing thence,  was  now  suffering  the  strong  pangs 
of  Purgatory. 

We  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  about  Esme, 
who  went  from  the  moonlight  interview  both  in- 
terested and  puzzled.  Even  in  her  first  inter- 
view with  Cosmo  she  had  found  him  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  any  person  she  had  met  before — of 
graver  thoughts  and  more  refined  interests  than 
the  people  she  ordinarily  came  in  contact  with ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  certain  self-re- 
straint and  calm,  in  his  way  of  looking  at  things 
and  discussing  them,  which  relieved  his  conver- 
sation from  the  oppressiveness  of  dogmatism. 
Indeed,  the  modesty  of  his  tone  in  advancing  any 
view — even  to  her — was  as  marked  as  the  refined 
gentleness  and  courtesy  of  his  manner  toward  her. 

All  this  could  not  fail  to  prepossess  one  capa- 
ble, as  she  was,  of  appreciating  it;  and  Tom  Wye- 
dale's  revelations  as  to  his  friend's  somewhat  fan- 
tastic earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  culture  had 
struck  her  imagination  as — well,  as  something 
original  and  exalted.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 


she  had  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  him  all 
this  evening,  nor  that  she  had,  in  fact,  begun  to 
place  him  upon  a  pedestnl  of  calm  and  lofty  in- 
tellectual purpose,  at  which  serene  altitude  she 
was  preparing  to  gaze  with  growing  interest  and 
admiration.  Not  a  little  puzzling,  therefore,  was 
it  to  find  this  statuesque  hero  immediately  jump- 
ing from  his  pedestal,  in  the  most  human  way, 
and  pouring  forth,  in  a  burst  of  unconventional 
frankness,  the  passion  of  his  self-contempt,  and 
the  despairing  conviction  that  his  life,  so  far  from 
being  heroic,  was  vacillating,  little,  and  void. 
The  incident  was  altogether  astonishing.  Had 
he  come  there  to  make  her  his  confidante  ?  If 
so,  why?  Or  was  their  meeting  altogether  acci- 
dental ?  But  still,  if  so,  why  was  she  the  recipi- 
ent of  his  confidence  ?  It  was  almost  incredible ! 
But  was  it  displeasing  ?  No ;  such  touches  of 
nature  make  us  more  akin  than  statuesque  hero- 
ism, on  the  one  hand,  and  reverent  contemplation 
thereof,  on  the  other.  This  frank  abandonment 
of  reserve  touched  Esme's  sympathy,  and  roused 
that  interest  in  the  man  himself,  which  she  had 
before  given  to  the  rather  cold  abstraction — his 
intellectual  earnestness. 

But  fear  not,  reader ;  she  is  not  going  to  out- 
rage your  sense  of  the  probable  by  blazing  into  a 
coincidence  of  impromptu  love.  We  shall  leave 
her,  if  you  please,  to  her  bewilderment  and  her 
interest  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  X. 

COSMO  GLENCAIRN,  writhing  in  his  mental  pur- 
gatory, and  physically  exhausted — for  a  fast  of 
fifteen  hours,  broken  only  by  a  crust  of  bread,  is 
trying  even  to  the  powers  of  a  novelist's  hero — 
Cosmo  Glencairn,  thus  suffering  and  prostrate, 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  with  equanimity 
any  further  buffets  from  Fate.  One,  however, 
was  in  store  for  him  ;  and  it  was  delivered  in  the 
shape  of  a  visit  from  his  friend  Tom  Wyedale. 
That  worthy,  whose  immense  animal  spirits  obey- 
ed with  alacrity  every  animal  influence,  such  as 
light,  heat,  food,  drink,  as  well  as  the  nervous  ex- 
altation of  late  hours  and  the  friction  of  lively 
talk,  was  usually  "about  his  best"  when  other 
people  were  thinking  that  the  time  for  bed  had 
well  arrived.  On  this  night,  under  a  combina- 
tion of  pleasing  stimulants,  the  Ravenhall  bed- 
hour  found  him  just  in  the  humor  to  begin  the 
evening.  "Bed!"  he  exclaimed.  "Bed  at 
eleven  o'clock  ?  No,  no ;  I'd  sooner  make  an- 
other night  of  it  with  that  devil  of  a  Mr.  Cass 
and  his  excruciating  'Bourbon.'  But  Cosmo 
must  be  home  by  this  time.  I'll  go  and  draw 
him."  Accordingly,  in  about  a  minute  after,  a 
tremendous  rap  at  Cosmo's  door  roused  that  sad 
muser  from  his  troubled  thoughts,  and  Tom  broke 
upon  his  solitude  with  the  sudden  garish  effect 
of  a  hundred  gas-jets  simultaneously  "turned 
on  "  in  a  dark  room. 

"Ha!  ha!"  he  cried— "found  at  last!  Ah, 
wanderer,  what  anxieties  have  been  mine !  Un- 
ravel the  mystery ;  where  have  you  been  ?  and 
how  ?  and  why  ?  Speak !  son  of  the  pale-faces  ; 
stare  not  with  these  unspeculative  orbs !  Un- 
ravel ! " 

"Oh,  I've  been  trying  an  alterative — a  day's 
solitude — " 
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"  It  don't  seem  to  have  been  beneficial.  Why, 
now  I  look  at  you,  you  are  pale,  with  a  ven- 
geance, and — excuse  my  freedom — rather  wild- 
looking.  What's  the  matter,  old  man  ?" 

"  Matter  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I'm  tired  ;  in  fact, 
I  am  tired — done  up." 

"Now  here  is  a  mystery.  Nothing  more  to 
tell?" 

"Nothing  more." 

"Delightful!  the  plot  thickens!  a  veritable 
mvstery!     Who  is  she?" 
""Who?" 

"Why,  the  female  person  who  must  inevitably 
be  connected  with  the  fifteen  hours'  mysterious 
absence  from  his  head-quarters  of  any  man  un- 
der, say  forty  —  senioribus  debetur  reverentia,  I 
suppose." 

To  Tom's  surprise,  his  friend's  countenance 
changed,  as  he  said,  hurriedly, 

"There  are  exceptions,  I  suppose,  even  to  such 
incontestable  rules.  I  was  away  on  the  other 
side  of  Lake  Lecco.  I  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for 
hours,  in  a  wood.  There  was  no  Egeria  there, 
however.  I  did  not  awake  till  it  was  dark,  and 
— and  here  I  am." 

"Ah  !.  yes,  that  I  can  see;  but — well,  you've 
had  rather  a  meagre  day,  it  seems.  Apropos, 
have  you  dined  ?" 

"  No,  I  couldn't  eat.  I  must  turn  in  now,  I 
think.  What  have  you  been  about?" 

'Oh,  my  day  has  been  pregnant  with  events." 

'  Tell  me  about  them  in  the  morning,  like  a 
good  fellow." 

'Why  not  now?" 

'Now  I  must  sleep." 

'  I  don't  think  the  narrative  will  over-excite 
you ;  you  will  sleep  immediately  after  it :  I  guar- 
antee that  as  a  minimum.  My  sister  and  Eaven- 
hall  arrived  yesterday." 

"  Did  they  ?    Going  to  stay  ?" 

"That  depends.  My  sister  is  a  woman  of 
many  wiles.  I  dined  with  them  last  night  and 
to-night.  I  find  she  has  come  down  here  in  pur- 
suit of  game." 

"  Yes  ?    What  sort  of  game  ?" 

"The  old  game— an  heiress  for  me!" 

"Oh!" 

"  Yes,  nothing  discourages  her.  She  was  pass- 
ing through  Milan,  of  course  '  by  the  merest  ac- 
cident in  the  world,'  and,  scenting  a  prey  down 
here,  hither  she  has  come  to  drive  it.  She  has 
already  pledged  me  to  co-operate;  she  has  al- 
ready spread  her  toils,  and  we  have  had  a  prelim- 
inary '  beat '  this  afternoon.  Can  you  guess  who 
the  victim  is  ?" 

"I  know  no  one  here,  except,  of  course,  Miss 
Douglas,  and — " 

"  Well,  your  knowledge  is  sufficient  for  the  occa- 
sion. My  sister  proposes  to  annex  Miss  Douglas." 

Cosmo  started  and  winced ;  but  Tom  was  en- 
gaged in  rolling  a  cigarette,  and  did  not  notice 
his  friend's  emotion. 

"To  annex  Miss  Douglas,"  he  continued; 
"with  all  her  unquestioned  advantages,  actual 
and  in  reversion.  What  do  you  say  to  it  ?"  he 
went  on,  as  Cosrno  continued  silent,  with  coin- 
pressed  lips  and  clenched  hands. 

"Say  to  it?"  was  the  reply.  "Why,  what 
should  I  say  to  it  ?" 

"Approve?" 

"You  know  I  don't  approve  of  fortune-hunt- 
ing." 


"Wish  me  well  through  it,  at  all  events." 

"  No,  I  won't.  I  abominate  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  can't  stand  hearing  a  lady  spoken  of  in  this 
way.  Even  as  a  joke,  it  disgusts  me." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Cosmo,  this  is  no  joke;  sol- 
emn earnest,  I  assure  you — awful  earnest!  I 
don't  like  the  business  any  more  than  you  do, 
though  my  objections  are  otherwise  founded. 
But,  que  diable!  a  man  must  live." 

"Must  he?  Not  necessarily  by  entrapping 
heiresses,  however." 

' ' '  Entrapping !'  What  a  word !  You  change 
the  color  of  a  transaction  by  choosing  the  wrong 
term.  It  is  the  'suggestiofalsi.'" 

"What  of  '  toils '  and  '  victims/  then,  and  the 
'  pursuit  of  game  ?' " 

"Pshaw!  figures  of  speech.  If  an  heiress 
chooses  to  be  captivated  with  me,  that  is  her 
affair ;  and,  indeed,  since  to  be  captivated  is  to 
be  blessed,  it  is  only  kind  to  give  her  the  chance 
of  being  captivated,  and  only  fair  to  myself  to  let 
her  see  that  captivation  may  take  place  on  my 
side  too." 

"You  don't  dare  to  say  that  you  think  Miss 
Douglas  is  captivated  with  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Tom,  standing  up  to  light  his  cig- 
arette, and  speaking  between  the  puffs.  "Alas ! 
I  wish  I  could;  the  (bother  this  cigarette!) — 
the  struggle  would  be  over,  because,  personally, 
I  mean  to  capitulate  at  once.  But  give  us  both 
time — all  three,  I  should  say,  for  my  sister  is  in 
the  thick  of  it." 

"I  really  beg  that  you  will  leave  me  now. 
You  must  know  that  this  kind  of  language  is 
offensive  to  me." 

"Must  I?  Why?  Not  unless  you're  jeal- 
ous ;  then  I  could  understand ;  but  that  can't 
be,  after  what  you  said  yesterday.  You  can't 
possibly  be  jealous,  old  boy  ?" 

' '  Jealous  ?  nonsense !  But  there's  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way  of  talking  about  ladies,  and  yours 
is  the  wrong  way.  I  have  another  motive,  too, 
for  asking  you  to  leave  me.  I  haven't  told  you, 
I  believe,  that  I  am  going  away  to-morrow." 

"  Going  away  ? — to-morrow  ?"  said  Tom,  in  a 
voice  of  consternation. 

To-morrow.     To  England." 
The  devil !"  cried  Tom,  the  gloom  of  whose 
face  now  rivalled  that  of  his  friend's. 

;  Yes,  and  I  must  get  to  bed  now." 

'  But  why  this  sudden  change  of  plans  ?" 

'That  does  not  matter;  they  are  changed. 
I  am  going ;  so,  good-night.  I'll  see  you  in  the 
morning." 

Tom  was  for  the  moment  so  utterly  confound- 
ed that  he  said  "  Good-night"  absently,  and  left 
the  room  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  end 
of  the  corridor,  when  he  halted  with  a  look  of 
desperation,  and  came  back  rapidly  to  his  friend's 
apartment. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  old  man,"  he  said,  put- 
ting his  head  in  at  his  friend's  door,  "  but  do  you 
really  mean  this  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!  '/  am  going'  is  plain  Eng- 
lish, is  it  not  ?" 

"Well,  yes  ;  but  I  thought—" 

"Now, what  is  it?" 

"Don't  be  so  fierce,  old  man.  Well,  it  is 
this — that  heathenish  banker  of  mine — " 

"Oh,  hang  it!  How  much  do  you  want? 
Out  with  it  at  once.  Here's  my  check -book. 
Now,  how  much  ?  I'm  dead  tired ! " 
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"  Would  two — yes,  two-fifty,  or  say  eighty,  for 
three  months,  be — " 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Cosmo  was 
writing  the  check,  and  Tom  had  only  had  time 
to  regret  that  he  had  not  said  "  Three-eighty  " 
when  the  check  was  handed  to  him. 

"Ever  so  many  thanks,  old  fellow,"  he  said. 
"  I'll  be  punctual.  Three  months.  Let  me  see : 
we  are  now — hum — in  May.  Well,  then — ah ! 
— hum — June,  July,  August.  August  ?  ah !  to 
be  sure  ;  exactly,  all  right,"  as  if  a  sudden  gleam 
of  recollection  revealed  the  probability  of  a  pe- 
cuniary plethora  in  that  month.  "I  hate,"  he 
added,  "  taking  a  loan  without  seeing  my  way  ; 
but  August  will  suit  admirably.  Thanks,  thanks ! 
Good-night.  Awfully  sorry  you're  going! ""and 
he  was  off. 

"I  would  have  given  him  double  the  mon- 
ey to  be  quit  of  him  to-night,"  muttered  Cos- 
mo. 

"  What  an  ass  I  was  not  to  say  five  hun- 
dred at  once!"  sighed  Tom,  as  he  went  on  his 
way. 

He  was  able,  however  (with  the  tangible  con- 
solation of  Cosmo's  check  in  his  pocket),  to  bear 
with  fortitude  the  prospect  of  his  friend's  de- 
parture. He  even  admitted  that  it  was  now  de- 
sirable. "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  the  fellow  is  going 
to  get  on  such  a  very  tall  moral  horse,  and  ride 
rough -shod  over  our  new-born  projects,  Lucy 
will  find  it  hard  work  to  get  me  to  stand  up  to 
the  business  like  a  man."  He  was  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  in  the  morning  there  would 
be  another  change,  and  that  Cosmo  would  re- 
main, after  all.  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 

The  day  proved  bright  and  cloudless,  but  cool ; 
and  when  Cosmo  looked  forth,  all  that  paradise 
of  land  and  water  lay  before  his  eyes  in  its  most 
seductive  aspects.  It  was  very  trying  to  leave 
such  a  scene,  and  in  such  circumstances.  It  cost 
a  hard  struggle  to  resist  the  appeal  of  external 
Nature,  who  urged  him  with  all  her  fascinations 
to  linger.  Even  on  the  snow- peaks  far  away 
the  early  light  spread  a  soft  and  goodly  bloom. 
The  spirit  of  dolce  far  niente  hovered  over  the 
lake  and  its  shores.  Everywhere  there  was  "a 
rapture  of  repose  ;"  but  it  was  the  repose  of  life, 
lulled  and  happy ;  for,  now  and  then,  some  drow- 
sy echoes  of  languid  song  came  over  the  water, 
and  now  and  then  the  mountain  breeze  passed, 
dreamily  murmurous,  through  the  groves,  and 
gleaned  the  fragrance  from  their  boughs,  and 
bore  it  to  the  lake,  which  flashed  into  sunny  rip- 
ples as  it  took  the  gift.  A  scene  for  happiness 
and  love — requited  love,  dreaming  its  dream  of 
perpetuity,  with  no  jarring  sound  from  the  outer 
world  to  break  the  dear  illusion. 

"Beautiful!  but  not  for  me,"  said  Cosmo 
aloud,  as,  after  gazing  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
matchless  prospect,  he  turned  from  the  window, 
and  set  about  his  preparations  for  the  journey. 
So  that  Tom  was  mistaken.  His  friend  stuck  to 
his  resolution,  and  went ;  vouchsafing  no  further 
explanation  of  his  movement,  declining  Tom's 
escort  in  the  steamer  as  far  as  the  town  of  Como, 
and  leaving  that  worthy,  though  after  a  kindly 
farewell,  in  a  state  of  deep  mystification.  "  You 

can  address  to  me  at  the Club  in  London," 

said  Cosmo;  "and  I  suppose  a  letter  to  this 
place  will  find  you,  for  some  time."  That  was 
all.  As  the  steamer  carried  him  away,  he  never 
looked  behind  him.  He  turned  his  back  upon 


the  Villa  Bianca,  and  looked  straight  ahead,  thus 
symbolizing  that  lie  abandoned  love  and  dreams, 
and  faced  the  future,  cheerless  and  full  of  perplex- 
ity as  it  was. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  leaving  Cadenabbia,  Cosmo's  plans  were  per- 
fectly indefinite.  He  had  suddenly  decided  "  to 
go  away  " — and  nothing  more ;  and  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  say  by  what  instinct  (for  it  was 
scarcely  with  a  conscious  purpose)  he  took  the 
route  to  London.  But  having  fixed  upon  that 
destination,  he  pursued  his  journey  with  as  much 
eagerness  to  reach  its  end  as  though  called  thith- 
er by  imperious  necessity. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  he  reached 
London ;  and,  as  the  forenoon  wore  on,  he  be- 
held from  his  windows  in  Piccadilly  the  stream 
of  well-dressed  loungers,  on  horse  and  foot,  set- 
ting steadily  toward  the  Park. 

Beginning  to  feel  a  reaction  from  the  excite- 
ment of  rapid  travel,  and  unfit,  in  fact,  for  any- 
thing else,  he  dressed  and  soon  found  himself 
floating  with  the  stream  to  Rotten  Row.  It  was 
a  year  since  he  had  been  there,  and  he  felt  strange- 
ly bewildered,  thus  dropping  from  the  lotus-eat- 
er's paradise  of  Como  into  the  wondrous  con- 
gregation which  performs  the  liturgy  of  "morn- 
ing Park ;"  wonderful  indeed,  with  its  coup  d'ceil 
of  beauty,  movement,  color,  contrast,  and  variety, 
all  set  in  the  tender  frame  of  leaves  and  blos- 
soms. He  moved  on  absently,  amidst  the  strange- 
ly bracketed  incongruities  which  Fashion,  with 
unconscious  wit,  here  parades  so  lavishly.  Now 
and  then  a  voice  broke  from  the  level  hum  and 
hailed  him.  Now  and  then  a  fair  equestrian 
swooped  to  him,  in  a  gracious  bow,  as  she  can- 
tered past.  Now  and  then  an  acquaintance  stop- 
ped to  ask  him  a  hurried  question,  or  to  tell  him 
some  new  thing  in  a  frugal  whisper. 

No  one  was  surprised  to  see  him :  all  greeted 
him  as  if  one  seen  yesterday.  Naturally :  but 
to-day  this  puzzled  him.  A  decade  seemed  to 
have  elapsed  since  his  last  visit  to  the  Park. 
These  faces  and  voices  seemed  to  belong  to  some 
half-forgotten  period.  He  had  run  away  from 
the  world  of  dreams  ;  and  here,  in  the  heart  of 
the  world  of  reality,  he  seemed  to  gaze  upon  a 
phantasmagoria. 

He  went  on  to  where  the  path  branches  up 
to  the  Serpentine,  and  he  followed  it.  Present- 
ly he  came  upon  a  young  man  dressed  in  attire 
which  had  once  been  fashionable,  but  which  was 
now  dismally  faded  and  frayed.  Cosmo  recog- 
nized in  him,  and  with  surprise,  one  of  his  oldest 
friends,  and  the  son,  moreover,  of  a  deceased 
friend  of  his  father.  The  young  man  was  stand- 
ing in  rapt  contemplation  of  a  collie  dog  and  a 
swan,  who  were  having  a  "difficulty"  with  each 
other,  by  land  and  water — the  dog  in  exasperat- 
ing fun,  the  swan  furious. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Cosmo!"  he  cried,  "delighted 
to  see  you  again !  You've —  But  wait  a  bit ! 
Just  look !  Swan  scores  now  to  a  moral !  No, 
he  don't.  Bravo,  collie !  Now,  swan !  By 
George !  a  nasty  one  that  for  the  dog !  Thrown 
up  the  sponge — the  cur !  How  are  you,  Cosmo  ? 
Look  seedy.  Been  to  Mount  Ararat,  picking  up 
chips  of  the  ark,  or  where  ?  I  haven't  seen  you 
for  an  age." 
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"No,  I've  been  in  Italy  for  a  good  while. 
But  you,  Phil !  what  on  earth  has  happened  to 
you  ?" 

"I?  Oh  ! —  There  now  ;  just  look  at  that 
beast  of  a  swan !  —  bullying  the  ducks  next. 
Never  saw  such  a  fiend  as'  that  bird  is,  when  you 
once  get  his  back  up." 

"  You  seem  to  be  intimate  with  his  habits." 

"  I  believe  you,  and  with  some  reason.  They're 
my  only  amusement  now,  these  birds — my  only 
resource." 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  to  yon  ?" 

"Happened  to  me?  Look  at  me.  I'm 
cleaned  out,  that's  all.  Listen  to  the  precis. 
Spanish  bonds.  Twenty  thousand  pounds.  Used 
to  give  me  eighteen  hundred  a  year.  To-dav, 
nothing  —  a  duck's  egg,  and  that  not  eata- 
ble." 

"But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  birds?" 

"Everything.  Look  at  my  clothes.  Can  I 
show  in  such  things  down  there  ?  Can  I  mingle 
with  the  world  thus?  The  world  has  distinctly 
said  'No.'  Every  one  has  shunted  me.  My 
quondam  fair  friends  have  the  sun  in  their  eyes 
when  we  meet.  No  one  was  ever  so  exhaustive- 
ly cut  by  everybody.  I  suppose  I  look  as  if  I 
wanted  to  borrow  money.  I  don't,  however. 
But  thus  wags  the  world.  Well,  you  ses,  they 
don't  quite  drive  me  out  of  the  Park.  I'm  still 
here,  for  my  hours  of  recreation,  ha!  ha!  But 
it's  no  fun  being  cut  every  two  minutes ;  and,  be- 
sides, my  clothes  are  really  too  scandalous ;  so  I 
hang  about  tip  here  a  good  deal,  commanding 
a  view,  with  one  eye,  of  the  Row,  my  ancient 
friends,  and  former  way  of  life,  and  observing, 
with  the  other,  the  habits  of  these  birds — who, 
to  do  them  justice,  are  really  good  fun,  if  you 
give  your  mind  to  them.  My  right  eye  and  my 
left  compare  notes ;  and  fine  philosophizings  and 
withering  sarcasms  are  evolved  beneath  this  seedy 
tile.  But  to  think  that  eighteen  months  ago  I 
was  down  there  in  the  '  Hide,'  well  mounted,  fed, 
dressed,  liked— and  now  these  paltry  water-fowl 
for  all  my  pals!  The  pity  of  it,  Cosmo! — the 
pity  of  it!" 

"Why,  Phil,  you  talk  like  an  imbecile!  Do 
you  expect  to  mend  matters  by  idling  here? 
Why  don't  you  do  something  ?  Why  don't  you 
take  the  remnant  of  your  money  and  go  and 
work  with  it  in  a  new  sphere — a  colony — any- 
where out  of  this  ?'' 

"Easy  to  say  'work'  and  'remnant.'  Pro- 
duce the  'work'  and  the  'remnant,' and  I'll  do 
the  one  and  use  the  other — if  I  'can.  I'm  sick 
of  this  life.  Not  a  club  to  my  name  now ; 
can't  stand  the  ready  money.  Tick  at  a  cheap 
restaurant ;  garret  in  Soho ;  about  a  hundred 
pounds  left  of  all  I  had  ;  that  sum  owed  over  and 
over  again  to  divers  suckers  of  blood.  That's  the 
situation  ;  and  a  pretty  grisly  one  I  find  it,  Cos- 
mo, my  friend. 

"I  remember  that,  after  my  father's  death,  I 
went  to  your  father,  and  asked  him  about  an  in- 
vestment for  my  twenty  thousand  pounds.  He 
advised  me  to  put  it  into  a  business,  and  go  in 
with  it  myself,  and  work  and  make  a  fortune.  I 
reminded'hiin  that  my  own  father  had  begun  life 
with  the  same  capital,  and,  after  working  hard 
all  his  life,  and  making  half  a  million,  lost  it  all 
one  fine  morning,  and  was  only  able  to  leave  his 
nest-egg  to  me  because  it  had  been  settled  on 
my  mother.  '  Well, '  said  your  father,  '  you  can't 


afford  to  be  idle  on  the  legitimate  interest  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.'  'No,' I  said;  'but. 
as  my  father  was  ruined  by  legitimate  business 
and  work,  I  think  I'll  try  what  can  be  done  with 
illegitimate  interest  and  idleness.  It's  a  toss-up 
between  the  two  as  to  safety,  I  fancy.  Can  you 
put  me  up  to  some  nice,  illegitimate  thing,  at 
about  twenty  per  cent.?'  Then  your  governor 
flared  up,  and  sent  me  about  my  business.  Well, 
I  know  better  now.  I  wish  I  had  the  chance 
again  of  taking  his  advice." 

"After  all,  Phil," said  Cosmo,' "we  both  want 
the  same  thing.  We  both  want  work. " 

"Why  on  earth  do  you  wish  to  work  ?" 

"To  satisfy  myself;  and  since,  to  obtain  the 
end,  you  must  work,  we  are  in  the  same  boat." 

"Remember,  however,  that  you  are  a  cabin 
passenger,  and  that  I  am  in  the  forecastle." 

"  Well,  we're  both  sailing  in  search  of  the 
same  port,  and  the  more  or  less  comforts  of  the 
V03rage  don't  matter  much." 

"Don't  they?  Exchange  berths  with  me, 
and  I'll  cruise  about,  sine  die,  without  bothering 
about  the  port  at  all." 

"You  take  a  low  view  of  things,  Phil." 

"  So,  perhaps,  would  you,  if  you  were  hungry, 
and  ill  lodged,  and  ill  clad,  and  then  cut  by  all 
the  world,  whereas  I  once,had  troops  of  friends ; 
yet,  I  am  sure,  I  never  did  any  fellow  any  harm 
— not  willingly,  at  least." 

"Dear  old  Phil!  I'm  sure  you  never  did. 
I'm  very  sorry  for  you — more  than  very  sorry. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  Cosmo.  You  know  I  won't 
borrow  money ;  besides,  it  wouldn't  be  borrowing 
now.  So  what  you  may  do,  if  you  can,  is,  I  sup- 
pose, to  find  me  some  employment." 

"I  wish  I  could,  Phil;  but  there  is  nothing 
so  hard  to  find  as  employment  for  a  man  not 
specially  trained  to  anything." 

"Ah,  yes;  but  my  views  are  limited  now. 
With  all  my  heart,  and  thankfully,  I  will  tackle 
to  anything,  and  take  what  I  can  get.  I  know 
the  difficulties  of  getting  that  '  something '  to 
do,  which  ruined  men,  brought  up  to  do  nothing, 
are  always  hunting  for.  I've  exhausted  every 
method  :  answered  scores  of  advertisements — 
even  reached  that  deepest  depth  of  replying  (with 
enclosure  of  fourteen  stamps)  to  one  which  of- 
fered '  gentlemanly  employment — not  involving 
serious  distraction  from  other  work  —  at  five 
pounds  a  week.'  I've  reached,  perhaps,  even  a 
deeper  depth  than  that.  I  offered  myself  as  ad- 
vertising poet  to  Blogg,  the  cheap  shirt-maker! 
I  wrote,  at  his  request,  a  sample  of  my  powers, 
in  celebration  of  his  '  Obconic  Shirt ' — and  was 
rejected.  I,  Philip  Denwick,  who  was  proxime 
accessit  for  the  chancellor's  medal  at  Cambridge, 
was  found  unworthy  to  hymn  the  huckstering  in- 
vention of  a  man  named  Blogg !  Look  here  ; 
here  are  the  verses.  Read  them,  and  say  if 
Blogg  is  not  a  monster  of  obtuseness." 

He  took  a  slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  Cosmo,  who  read  as  follows : 

"  BUY  BLOGG'S  OBCONIC  SHIRT  AT  3s.  3d. 

"  Obconic  !  Obconic  ;  thy  magical  name 
Electrified  London,  iu  letters  of  flame; 
For  '  Sandwich '  battalions  swept  slow  through  the 

streets, 

With  the  awful  aplomb  of  police  on  their  beats, 
Pifplfiviii"  o»  hoards,  borne  like  banners  in  line, 
The  legend  '  Obconic !  by  Blogg.    Three-and-niue.' 
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"I  went  by  the  river,  I  came  by  the  Strand ; 
Around  me,  above  me — by  water  and  laud, 
Prom  pier  and  from  boarding,  from  'bus,  boat,  and 

wall. 

The  genius  of  Blogg  spoke  its  gospel  to  all  : 
But  the  people  were  puzzled,  and  i'ailed  to  divine 
What  it  meant— this  'Obcouic!  by  Blogg.    Three- 

and-niue.' 

"  Time  passed  !    'Twas  the  leafiest  moment  of  Jnne, 
And  the  hands  on  the  clock  of  High  Fashion  mark- 
ed noon, 

When  shadily  placed  in  Hyde  Park,  by  the  'Ride,' 
I  watched,  flowing  by,  the  equestrian  tide — 
Full  and  smooth  as  the  flood  of  exuberant  Rhine, 
Or  thy  bosom.  'Obconic!  by  Blogg.    Three -aud- 
iiine.' 

"  '  Anonyma'  passed  on  her  high-stepping  mare, 
Lady  this  and  Lord  that  and  Sir  t'other  were  there, 
'And  Rumor  asserted  the  Prince  was  at  hand, 
And  loud  clashed,  from  Knightsbridge,  the  cavalry 

band; 

But  none  to  mere  pleasure  their  hearts  could  resign, 
For  the  thought  of '  Obconic !  by  Blogg.    Three-aud- 
uiiie.' 

"  Oh,  languid's  the  stare,  it  is  said,  of  haut  ton ! 
And  it  seldom  looks  hard  at  one  object,  or  long; 
But  modish  restraints  were  cast  wildly  aside, 
When  sudden  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  'Ride,1 
A  youth,  who  all  others  in  grace  did  outshine ; 
'Twas  thy  '  showman,' '  Obconic !  by  Blogg.    Threc- 
and-niue.' 

"Swift  reined  in  their  jennets  fair  bevies  of  belles, 
Slow  backward  in  dudgeon  fell  armies  of  swells- 
Admiration  and  envy  shot  fire  from  each  eye, 
As  the  noble  young  gaillard  rode  haughtily  by ; 
Ay  !  well  might  his  bosom  swell  high,  I  opine, 
For  it  swelled  'iieath  'Obconic!  by  Blogg.    Three- 
and-niue.1 

"Lightly  curveting,  he  passed  up  the  'Ride,' 
And  Fashion,  at  first,  stood  agape  on  each  side ; 
But  soon  rose  a  shout,  'mid  the  champing  of  bits, 
'  This  must  be  "  Obconic '."    Just  see  how  it  fits !' 
'You  are  right,'  cried  the  youth,  as  he  bowed  down 

the  line; 

'  You  behold  the  "  Obconic !  by  Blogg.    Three-and- 
iiiue." ' 

"  Swiftly  he  turned  him,  and  passed  to  the  street, 
Galloped  behind  him  a  glittering  suite ; 
Racing  and  chasing  up  Piccadillee, 
Went  nobles  and  gentles — a  wonder  to  see — 
Racing  and  chasing,  for  none  wished  to  dine 
Till  supplied  with  '  Obconic !  by  Blogg.    Three-aud- 
nine.' 

"  The  clubs  of  St.  James's,  the  clubs  of  Pall  Mall, 
Sent  the  flower  of  their  youth  the  procession  to 

swell, 

And  when  it  had  come  to  that  warehouse  of  Blogg's, 
A  thousand  young  nobs,  in  the  noblest  of  togs, 
Rushed  in,  and  exclaimed,  as  though  maddened  with 

wine, 
'Give  us  all  the  "  Obconic!  by  Blogg.    Three-aud- 

nine."' 


And  from  that  day  to  this  he  who  longs  for  success- 
For  the  senate's  applause,  or  the  maiden's  caress- 
Never  needs  to  despond,  or  his  dear  hopes  resign, 
While  he  sports  the  '  Obconic !  by  Blogg.    Three- 
aud-uiue.1 " 

Cosmo  gave  him  back  the  paper,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  quaint  earnestness  of  his  friend's 
expression  in  contrast  with  the  preposterous  ab- 
surdity of  the  verses. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Blogg  must  be  rath- 
er fastidious." 

"The  villain  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  he 
didn't  think  my  vein  was  '  hepic '  enough  for  his 
line  of  business:  but  it's  just  my  luck  all  over; 
nothing  will  ever  turn  up  trumps  for  me." 

"Don't  say  that,  Phil.  I'll  think  it  over,  and 
see  what  can  be  done.  Meantime,  dine  with  me 


to-night  at  'The  Gastronomic,'  and  we'll  talk  it 
over :  eight  o'clock. " 

"All  right;  but  in  that  case  I  must  go  and 
give  warning  at  the  restaurant,  or  they'll  nail  me 
for  the  daily  'regulation.'  Au  revoir  !" 

"Money!  money!  money!"  mused  Cosmo,  ns 
he  strolled  along;  "half  my  friends  seem  to 
have  no  other  cry  on  their  lips  or  wish  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  their  summum  bonum.  If  they  got 
their  wish,  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  would 
be  happier  than  they  sire.  It  seems  to  do  noth- 
ing for  me  in  that  way.  I  doubt  if  even  Tom 
Wyedale  would  be  happier.  Without  all  that 
intriguing  against  his  banker  and  friends  which 
represents  his  mental  activity  at  present,  he  would 
find  life  flat.  Poor  Phil's  case  is  different.  Act- 
ually pinched  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ! 
That  is  horrible !  Then  he  is  willing  to  work, 
and  unwilling  to  borrow.  I  doubt  if  anything 
would  bring  Tom  to  that.  I  can  conceive  no 
circumstances  under  which  Tom  would  not  have 
fine  clothes  and  good  dinners.  Poor  Phil  is  of  a 
different  stamp ;  has  good  brains,  and  is  a  manly 
fellow  in  his  way;  and  these  misfortunes,  with 
work  to  follow — lots  of  work — might  make  a  man 
of  him.  He  is  not  steeped  to  the  chin  in  pleas- 
ure and  selfishness,  like  Tom." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"After  all,  perhaps,  these  are  lucky  fellows 
whose  summum  lonum  is  money — for  that,  at 
least,  is  attainable ;  while  mine  is  what  I  must 
not  even  think  of.  Let  me  be  honest  with  my- 
self, and  admit  it.  Let  me  be  true  to  myself, 
and  find  a  substitute  for  it.  A  substitute !  well, 
at  least  an  anodyne.  Work  is  the  only  anodyne. 
Enough  of  myself;  let  me  think  of  Phil.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  for  him.  Surely  my  father 
might  find  something  for  him — the  son  of  his  old 
friend — at  my  intercession.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  I 
will  try.  By-the-bye,  what  an  age  it  is  since  I 
saw  my  father!  I  must  write  and  tell  him  of 
my  return,  or  go  down  and  see  him  :  that  will  be 
best.  I  will  go  down  at  once — to-morrow.  I 
will  try  to  forget  myself,  and  think  only  of  Phil, 
till  I  have  set  him  on  his  feet  again. " 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"An!  bravo,  Phil!  punctual  to  the  moment !" 
cried  Cosmo,  as  his  guest  entered  the  hall  of  the 
club. 

"Hunger  is  the  best  horologe,  my  friend — a 
new  aphorism — nearly  all  my  own." 

"Bring  it  into  the  dining-room,  then.  Dinner 
is  ready." 

"Oh,  this  is  a  sensation  I  did  not  expect  to 
experience  again !  Two  years  since  I  ate  my 
last  dinner  here — then,  alas !  a  member.  I  say  " 
(pausing  in  the  hall),  "how  about  my  garments  ? 
All  right?" 

"Perfectly." 

"We  don't  dress  at  our  ordinary — that  gives 
the  evening  things  a  chance.  There's  a  fungusy 
sort  of  a  smell  about  them,  though,  I  fear:  notice 
it?" 

"Not  a  bit.     Come  on." 

"By  George!  what  a  lot  of  fellows!  This 
your  table  ?  Thank  goodness !  I  shouldn't  like  to 
run  the  gantlet  of  the  whole  room.  But,  after 
all,  I've  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Cour- 
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age,  Philip  Dcnwick !  Courage,  mon  brave  !  Oh, 
you  Amphitryon!  Oysters  and  chnblis!  The 
price  of  three  days'  dinners  in  the  mollusks,  and 
in  the  wine — " 

"Bad  manners,  Phil,  to  appraise  the  dinner." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure;  they  are  exotics  culled  in 
Leicester  Square.  But,  after  six  oysters  and  a 
glass  of  chablis,  my  retransformation  will  be 
complete." 

"Poor  old  Phil!"  said  Cosmo,  "I'm  awfully 
glad  to  see  you.  By -the -bye,  I  have  an  idea 
that  I  shall  manage  to  get  something  for  you 
through  my  father.  I  think  we  shall  make  it  all 
right.  So,  meantime,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 

"Ah,  Cosmo,  why  are  you  so  kind  to  me? 
I  don't  deserve  it ;  I'm  a  worthless  fellow.  Why, 
you've  actually  been  thinking  and  scheming 
about  me  since  we  met — the  only  fellow  who  has 
given  me  a  thought — " 

"Tut,  man!  it  is  only  common  friendship. 
Don't  gush  about  it." 

"No,  I  won't  gush;  but  it  isn't  'common 
friendship.'  Common  friendship  (experto  cre.de) 
has  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  or  is  morbidly  interested 
in  the  pavement,  when  he  meets  an  old  pal  in 
a  rusty  coat.  All  those  fellows  down  there  —  I 
know  a  dozen  of  them — are  '  common  friend- 
ship.' They  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  If  I 
had  been  a  thief  it  would  have  been  different ; 
but  I  only  fell  among  thieves  ;  and  you  are  the 
only  good  Samaritan." 

"Now,  Phil,  shut  up!" 

"Well,  I  will;  but  admit  that  you  are  pour- 
ing into  my  wounds  oil — " 

"No  more  of  it !" 

"Not  to  say,  oysters  and  chablis,  and  those 
other  benefits  to  come  with  which  gratitude  is  so 
much  concerned,"  added  Phil,  turning  off  in  a 
joke  the  emotion  which  kindness,  long  strange  to 
him,  really  awakened.  "Yet,"  he  continued — 

"  'Yet  to  that  golden  heart  of  thine, 

I'll  pledge  this  blossom  of  the  golden  wine.' 

On  second  thoughts,  I  won't;  I'll  await  the 
champagne,  which  I  perceive  to  be  in  ambush  ; 
for  the  poet's  '  blossom '  must  clearly  mean  the 
mousse  of  that  delicious  intoxicant.  Let  us  be 
exact." 

"I  say,  Phil,"  said  Cosmo,  "how  do  you  get 
on  for  society?  Solitude  to  a  gregarious  man 
like  you  must  be  a  real  affliction." 

"  Society  ?    I  have  none ;  except,  of  course, 
at  my  dinner-hour,  in  the  modest  restaurant  close 
by  Leicester  Square." 
"And  what  is  that  ?" 

"  Mixed,  rather  ;  all  foreign,  but  of  all  nation- 
alities. We  are  couriers,  most  of  us  ;  but  some 
of  us  are  commis-voyageurs,  refugees — spies,  I 
suppose — and  such  like.  We're  a  funny  lot." 
"  How  on  earth  did  you  drop  into  it  ?" 
"I  dropped  into  it  because  the  drop  into  for- 
eign low  life  did  not  seem  so  deep  as  the  drop 
into  the  home  equivalent ;  besides,  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  can  be  an  English  establishment  of 
the  sort,  with  anything  like  the  same  low  rate  of 
charges." 

"  Do  you  fraternize  with  your  messmates?" 
"  Rather  !     Couldn't  be  avoided — at  meals." 
"And  what  are  you  supposed  to  be?" 
"Oh,  they  decided  that  somehow  for  them- 
selves—an artist !    And  the  theory  has  developed, 
so  that  I  am  now  an  unappreciated  genius,  with 
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a  great  but  unfinished  work  in  my  atelier,  which 
one  day  will,  etc.,  etc.  At  first  1  thought  of  be- 
ing a  'nobleman  in  disguise,'  but  it  struck  me 
the  disguise  would  become  exaggerated  as  Time 
and  my  wardrobe  fought  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
Besides,  I  should  have  been  too  much  above  my 
company.  You  see,  we  have  no  men  of  title 
among  us,  except,  perhaps,  a  chevalier  dindus- 
trie  or  two,  and  they  are  too  retiring  to  parade 
their  distinction." 

"Don't  they  hang  on  to  you,  apart  from  the 
dinner-hour  ?" 

"  No,  I  manage  to  choke  them  off.  Their  so- 
ciety at  dinner  is  quite  enough.  Their  manners 
are  not  too  nice,  nor  is  their  converse  edifying. 
There  is  fine  free  talking,  I  can  tell  you,  among 
the  couriers.  I  get  some  startling  new  views  of 
some  of  my  old  friends — their  employers.  They 
have  eyes,  these  fellows ;  certainly  they  have 
tongues.  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  seldom 
speak  the  truth.  In  any  case,  no  one  is  sacred. 
They  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  Apropos,  you 
ought  to  hear  the  beasts  bragging  of  their  con- 
quests. It  makes  one's  blood  curdle  when  it 
doesn't  make  one  laugh.  There  was  a  row  at 
dinner  among  the  lady-killers  yesterday,  which 
was  rich.  It  began  in  this  sort  of  way,  between 
a  Russian  and  a  Frenchman — awful  scoundrels 
both. 

"  'Figurez  vous!'  quoth  Antoine,  the  French 
villain  —  '  fignrez  vous !  Je  viens  de  voir  cette 
adorable  Laydee  Mayree,  au  pare,  ce  matin!' 

"'Bien!  bien!'  growls  Ivan,  the  Russ,  who 
rather  thinks  he  ought  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
Lotharious  business. 

"'Elle  m'aime  a  la  folio!  c'est  sur,'  cries 
Antoine. 

"  'Vous  le  croyez?' 

"'Si  je  le  crois!  quand  nous  nous  rencon- 
trons  elle  me  fait  comprendre  tous  ses  sentiments, 
par  un  tout  petit  clignement  d'ceil.' 

"  'Et  cela  vent  dire?' 

'"Cela  dit,  "Antoine!  adorable  Antoine! 
de'cidez  vous  a  vous  declarer  franchement.  Moi, 
je  suis  jeune,  riche,  belle,  noble ;  cependant  je 
suis  tout  a  vous.  Avancez,  done  !  Demandez ! 
vous  y  gagnerez !" ' 

"'II  parait,'  says  Ivan,  'que  ce  diable  de 
clignement  d'oeil  vaut  bien  des  paroles!  Mais 
pourquoi  ne  pas  s'avancer  ?' 

"  '  Ha!  il  y  en  a  bien  d'autres  qui —  £cou- 
tez — ' 

'"  Uh !  ub !  ub !  ub !  bah  !'  roars  Ivan  ;  '  lais- 
sez  moi  parler.  Vous  connaissez  la  Comtesse 
de ?' 

"  '  Je  1'ai  vue  ;  c'est  tine  belle  petite  veuve  qui 
va  se  marier  avec  Seer  Jams  Thormson.' 

"  'Ce  n'est  pas  vrai.' 

"  '  Qui  vous  a  dit  le  contraire?' 

"  'La  Comtesse  elle-meme— hier  au  soir— par 
un  petit  hochement  d'e'paules.' 

"  '  Ce  qui  explique  ?' 

'"Ce  qui  dit,  "Ivan!  ne  croyez  pas  leurs 
detestables  mensonges!  Je  n'ai  de  place  dans 
mon  coeur  que  pour  vous  !  Seer  Jams  n'est  rien 
pour  moi!"' 

"  'C'est  un  hochement  qui  s'exprime  tout  net- 
tement !  Ecoutez !  La  Laydee  Mayree—' 

"'Ub!  ub!  ub!  ub!  bah!' 

"  'Est-ce  que  c'est  un  ours  qui  parle  ?  on  bien 
un  pore?'  cries  Antoine,  in  a  fury.  Here  a 
heavy  German  miscreant,  Fritz,  explained  to  me 
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confidentially,  but  aloud,  '  Mees  Fannec  Baykair 
ees  een  loft' wees  me.  Ilimmel!  aw-fool-lee  een 
loff."  The  others  turned  like  tigers  on  the  out- 
sider who  was  violating  their  special  territory. 
'Amoureuse  de  toi!'  they  cried.  'Amoureuse 
de  toi !  avec  ta  figure  de  cochon  !'  Then  there 
was  a  row,  and  they  all  fought  in  a  bunch.  Ah, 
Cosmo,  you  may  laugh !  but  to  sit  at  meat  with 
ruffians  of  that  sort  is  not  the  least  of  trials. 
When  I  think  of  them,  I  say,  '  What  is  there  in 
the  way  of  work  that  I  would  not  undertake,  if 
thereby  I  might  escape  ?' " 

"Your old  aversion  to  work  has  evaporated?" 

"  Perforce  it  is  clean  gone.     I  long  for  work." 

"Stick  to  that,  Phil,  and  we'll  pull  you  through. 
You're  fortunate,  I  dare  say,  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  fastidiousness." 

"Fastidiousness !  Why,  if  I  hadn't  come  across 
you,  I  believe  that,  in  a  very  few  days,  I  would 
have  taken  a  regular  header,  and  separated  my- 
self, once  for  all,  from  my  old  grade — become  a 
'  workingman.'" 

"Couldn't  you  have  become  a  reporter  for  the 
press,  or  even  a  writer?" 

"I  dare  say  I  could,  if  they  would  have  had 
me,  which  they  wouldn't.  My  antecedents  were 
not  in  my  favor,  and  I  had  no  one  to  back  me, 
so  everything  was  barred.  I  went  to  Sherville, 
the  under -secretary,  you  know,  who  really  has 
some  influence,  and  used  to  be  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  I  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  put  me  up  to 
something  of  the  sort.  He  was.  very  civil,  and 
said  he '  would  see,'  and  let  me  know.  He  didn't 
let  me  know,  and  now  he  can't  even  see  me.  I 
suppose  he's  ashamed  of  having  forgotten  all 
about  it,  and  so  falls  back  on  cutting  me.  Stu- 
pid of  him!  Aha !  here  comes  Flintshire.  Now, 
what  will  he  do  ?  He  has  ignored  me  steadily 
ever  since 'the  fall.'  He  can't  pass  you.  Come, 
I  enjoy  this.  Yes,  thanks,  another  glass  of  cham- 
pagne." 

Up  came  the  noble  lord  alluded  to,  and  stop- 
ped to  greet  Glencairn  effusively,  who  returned 
his  salutations,  and  then  said, 

"  Surely  you  and  Denwick  know  each  other  ?" 

Whereupon  his  lordship  screwed  his  glass  very 
tight  into  his  eye,  stepped  back,  gazed  earnestly 
at  Phil,  then  thrust  a  right  cordial  arm  across 
the  table,  and  exclaimed, 

"Why,  bless  me!  it  is  Denwick!  Bless  me, 
so  it  is !  Who  would  have  expected  to  see  you  ? 
And  how  KTQ  you?  Don't  know  when  I've  seen 
you.  Been  to  the-er  'Catacombs, 'haven't  you ?" 

"  Well,  I've  been  a  good  deal  in  that  line  of 
country." 

"So  some  one  said — Pyramids  or  'Catacombs' 
— forget  which ;  and  how  are  you  ?" 

"Well,  I  feel  a  little  mouldy  after  the  ' Cata- 
combs." " 

"  Mouldy  !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  So  like  him,  eh  ? 
Not  half  a'bad  place,  though,  I  suppose  ?  Lots 
of  shooting  and  that — Egypt-er.  Well,  my  time's 
up, "and  off  he  went. 

"What  does  the  ass  mean  by  the  '  Catacombs  ?' 
I  don't  suppose  he  knows  what  he  means;  but 
he  does  know  that  he's  seen  me  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  last  month.  Oh,  here  comes  little  Peter 
Wellborough  :  him  will  I  accost." 

Up  came  Peter,  crying  gayly,  "Just  come  to 
town,  you  two  foreigners  of  distinction  ?  Couldn't 
have  the  appetite  for  a  menu  like  this  if  you  had 
been  here  a  week. " 


"Why  do  you  cut  me  nowadays,  Peter?" ask- 
ed Phil,  in  whose  veins  the  champagne  was  be- 
ginning to  "make  summer." 

"Cut  you?" (rather  abashed) — "/cut  you  ?" 

"  Distinctly,  dead." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  that's  turning  the  tables  on 
a  fellow  with  a  vengeance !  Here's  a  fellow, 
Glencairn,  who  disguises  himself,  and  prowls  about 
in  shady  places  dressed  beyond  recognition,  never 
comes  to  his  clubs,  avoids  every  one,  and  then 
says  he's  cut !  Why,  of  course,  every  one  thinks 
he  has  a  game — amateur  detective — mysterious 
intrigue — what  not,  and  humors  him.  I'm  too 
discreet  to  thrust  myself  on  a  fellow  when  I  see 
he  has  a  game — that  I  am.  But  if  he  hasnt  a 
game,  he  ought  to  tell  us.  I  was  just  saying  so 
to  Bamboro." 

"What  were  you  just  saying  to  Bamboro?" 
asked  the  individual  in  question ;  an  overeaten, 
insolent-looking  man  who  now  joined  them. 

'About  Denwick,  YOU  know." 

'What  of  him?"  ' 

'Says  we  cut  him." 

'  Does  he  ?  Well,  /  do ;  he's  right,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned." 

'  Why  do  you  cut  me,  Bamboro  ?"  asked  Phil. 

'  Because  you  look  such  a  sweep." 

'  That's  frank  enough,  at  all  events." 

'  Why  do  you  wear  such  infernal  old  clothes, 
then  ?" 

"Because  I'm  ruined  —  that's  why;  got  no 
money  to  pay  for  new  ones." 

"  '  Kuined  !'  '  pay !' — what  words  !  My  poor 
fellow,  no  amount  of  misfortune  can  excuse  the 
use  of  such  coarse  expressions.  Why,  most  of 
us  are  'ruined, 'as  you  call  it.  You  can't  be 
worse  than  /am  ;  but  it  don't  interfere  with  my 
comfort  much,  or  with  my  clothes  at  all.  ft 
does  prevent  me  knowing  fellows  who  get  them- 
selves up  like  rat-catchers,  however.  My  tailor 
wouldn't  like  it,  you  see ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  such  a  matter.  But  I'm  glad  to  see 
you're  clean  again;  for,  after  all,  I  never  cut  you 
— I  only  cut  your  clothes." 

"  Rather  a  nice  distinction." 

"Well,  so  it  is ;  it  is  quite  true  that  a  man  and 
his  clothes  are  pretty  much  the  same  thing — but 
you  know  what  I  mean.  How's  that  '  Chateau- 
briand ?' "  wistfully  eying  a  plat.  "  Looks  won- 
derful—  must  try  to  remember  it  to-morrow. 
You  ought  to  drink  one  glass  of  a  generous  bur- 
gundy after  it — it  deserves  the  compliment.  Not 
champagne  !  No,  no,  my  dear  Phil  Denwick, 
NOT  CHAMPAGNE  !"  and  be  almost  interfered  vio- 
lently to  prevent  the  profane  draught.  "  Well, 
I  must  leave  such  heathens.  Oil'  to  the  opera, 
and  awfully  late." 

"Humbugs  and  ruffians!"  said  Phil,  when 
they  were  again  alone  —  "that's  the  division 
which  my  Serpentine  philosophy  makes  of  man- 
kind." 

"The  sweetening  of  your  philosophy  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  among  the  uses  of  adversity. 
The  Bamboro  system  is  not  so  gloomy ;  it  mere- 
ly divides  mankind  into  pegs  for  new  clothes  and 
pegs'  for  old  ones." 

"  Bamboro  is  a  complete  ruffian." 

"And  he  seems  to  think  that  you  and  'old 
clothes '  are  pretty  nearly  interchangeable  terms ; 
so  each  of  you  falls  within  the  other's  division. 
Seriously,  Phil,  it  astonishes  me  to  see  you  tak- 
ing all  this  cutting,  dropping,  ignoring— or  what- 
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ever  you  call  it — so  much  to  heart.     What  can  ' 
it  matter  ?" 

"Try  it  for  eighteen  months,  and  you'll  see 
what  it  matters." 

"Well,  hut  if  every  one  is  either  a  humbug  or 
a  ruffian,  it  can  be  no  great  hardship  to  you  (the 
exceptional  unit,  I  presume?)  to  lose  such  so- 
ciety." 

"One  didn't  know  what  the  society  was  till  it 
was  tried.  But,  besides  all  that,  if  a  man  can 
get  nothing  to  do — if  he  is  forced  to  be  idle  and 
solitary  —  he  necessarily  lives  much  in  his  own 
thoughts,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  are, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  certain  to  be  bitter.  I  think 
mine  are  righteously  so." 

"  You  used  not  to  be  selfish,  Phil ;  but  this  is 
the  very  acme  of  selfishness.  You  judge  all  your 
old  friends,  en  bloc,  simply  from  your  own  point 
of  view.  You  fasten  motives  on  them  that  may 
not  be  theirs  in  reality.  Many  of  them  very  pos- 
sibly think  it  kinder  to  you  to  drop  a  surface  ac- 
quaintanceship, which  can  bringyou  neither  pleas- 
ure nor  advantage,  but  really  the  reverse." 

"Ah,  they  should  leave  me  to  judge  of  that. 
However,  I  won't  defend  myself.  But  remem- 
ber, as  extenuating  circumstances,  that  I  have 
been  grazing  for  eighteen  .months  among  black 
sheep  in  Leicester  Square,  and  that  the  touch  of 
pitch  defiles.  Then  let  by-gonesbe  by-gones. 
If  I  were  only  out  of  sight  of  all  these  fellows 
and  the  old  life,  and  at  work,  somewhere,  some- 
how, I  promise  you  I  wouldn't  waste  a  thought 
on  Bamboro  &  Co.  —  selfish  or  humane :  as  to 
philosophizing  about  them,  pah !  I'd  none  of  it." 

"  Work,  Phil !  yes,  that  is  the  grand  panacea 
for  all  evils." 

"Even  on  the  homoeopathic  principle — similia 
similibus — I  welcome  it." 

"It  kills  morbid  thoughts,  and  cheats  the 
devil." 

"  I'm  sick  of  the  devil,  and  would  gladly 
thwart  him." 

"It will  distract  you  from  selfishness." 

"  By  satisfying  the  wants  of  '  self.'  " 

"  It  will  give  you  a  healthier  tone  about  your 
brother-men." 

"By  leaving  me  no  leisure  to  observe  their 
characteristics." 

"  It  will  teach  you  self-reliance." 

"  Having  already  learned  that  vain  is  the  help 
of  other  men." 

"You  are  incorrigible,  Phil,  and  sadly  dete- 
riorated." 

"Ah,  Cosmo,  I'm  only  joking!  But  mind 
you,  old  fellow,  it  is  pretty  easy  to  be  philan- 
thropic when  all  the  race  of  man  smiles  on  you. 
I  don't  think  it  can  be  very  hard  to  give  good 
for  good.  It  is  scarcely  meritorious  to  be  open- 
handed,  when  one's  hands  are  too  full  to  close ; 
or  to  be  interested  about  others'  needs,  when  one 
has  no  necessities  of  one's  own !  There  is  a 
Johnsonian  sentence  for  you,  to  illustrate  the 
vanity  of  well -to -do  virtue  and  unselfishness. 
Why,  my  dear  old  boy,  I  might  hoist  you  with 
your  own  petard,  and  prove  even  you  selfish  for 
looking  at  me  only  from  your  own  point  of  view ! 
Ah !  well,  well,  we're  passing  into  the  champagny 
stage  of  ethics.  Apropos,  pass  that  king  of  wine, 
and  I'll  propose  a  toast  to  'Honest  Industry.' 
Drink  to  it,  mine  host!" 

The  champagne,  and  the  reaction  from  solitude 
and  desperation,  sent  poor  Phil's  spirits  up  to 


the  pitcli  of  hilarity  for  a  while ;  and,  in  ebbs  and 
flows  of  grave  and  gay,  the  conversation  went  on, 
and  the  evening  passed.  When  the  friends  sep- 
arated, it  continued  a  settled  point  that  Cosmo 
should  go  down  to  his  father  the  next  day,  and 
do  what  he  could  for  Phil.  What  the  some- 
thing to  be  done,  or  got,  for  him,  remained  quite 
vague  and  indefinite.  Phil  was  himself  indiffer- 
ent to  the  nature  of  the  employment  he  might 
get. 

"I  feel,"  he  said,  "at  this  moment  —  thus 
warmed  with  the  good  wine — equal  to  anything. 
I  feel  deuced  like  Longfellow's  '  Village  Black- 
smith. '  I  mean  to  make  him  my  model.  '  The 
sinews  of  my  brawny  arms  shall  be  like  strong 
and  iron  bands.'  Good-night,  Cosmo.  You'll 
give  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  a  'career,' 
won't  you?  I  long  to  begin  it"  (singing) — 

"  'Each  morning  sees  some  work  begun, 
Each  eveuiug  sees  its  close.' 

Great  fellow  the  smith!  I  always  liked  him!" 
and  so  Phil  went  off  to  his  garret  with  a  heart 
lighter  than  it  had  been  for  many  a  long  day, 
and  Cosmo  to  his  luxurious  chambers  musing 
upon  many  things. 

When  Love  has  once  "  ventured  in,"  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  strongest  nature  to  expel  it  by  mere 
force  of  will,  and  altogether  impossible  to  do  so 
summarily.  It  is  easy  to  say  "I  will  stamp  it 
out ;"  but  it  rises  from  the  process :  cast  out  for 
a  moment,  it  steals  back  into  the  consciousness 
wrapped  in  mists  of  subtle  reverie,  and,  regaining 
its  lost  vantage-ground,  again  boldly  confronts  its 
antagonist.  Thus,  alas !  it  befell  with  the  hero- 
ic Cosmo,  who,  though,  fortified  by  an  evening 
spent  "out  of  himself,"  he  resisted,  when  first 
left  alone,  the  clamorous  intruder,  resisted  not 
for  very  long.  He  turned  himself  to  Phil's  af- 
fairs, and  the  means  of  extricating  him  from  his 
troubles.  He  sketched  out  one  or  two  little 
schemes,  which  he  thought  of  submitting  to  his 
father,  on  his  friend's  behalf;  and,  as  long  as 
lie  thus  devoted  his  attention,  he  did  well.  But 
presently,  on  recalling  the  conversation  of  the 
evening^  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had  lectured 
his  friend  in  a  pharisaical  way  about  selfishness  ; 
and  some  echoes  of  the  high  moralities  he  had 
indulged  in  came  back  to  him  with  the  true  ring 
of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  his  brethren  in 
consolation.  Then,  reverting  to  some  random 
remarks  of  Phil's  on  the  nature  of  well-to-do  un- 
selfishness, it  dawned  upon  him  that  there  was 
a  very  large  beam  in  his  own  eye,  and,  by  pretty 
easy  stages,  he  arrived  at  the  cheerful  conclusion 
(in  his  ordinary  style)  that  the  principle  which 
regulated  his  own  life  was  one  of  simple  egotism. 
Once  back  to  the  subject  of  self,  his  faults,  fail- 
ures, etc.,  etc.,  a  subtle  subcurrent  flowed  into 
his  mind,  bringing  with  it,  among  other  suggest- 
ed antidotes  for  egotism,  the  thought  that  a  life 
might  be  happily  rescued  from  selfishness  by  de- 
votion to  another  life,  whose  beauty  and  nobility 
should  be  contagious,  by  union  with  another  nat- 
ure, mere  contact  with  which  should  inspire  lofty 
motives  and  instigate  purely  generous  actions. 
And  thus  beguiled,  Cosmo  floated  unconsciously 
away  back  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  to  the  pathetic 
moonlight,  and  the  whispering  groves  and  listen- 
ing waters — to  her  who,  amidst  all  that  goodli- 
ness,  had  revealed  herself  to  him  as  the  mistress 
of  his  heart. 
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For  hours  he  sat  plunged  in  this  narcotic  rev- 
erie; on,  through  the  silent  hours,  incapahle  of 
effort  to  throw  it  off.  The  voices  of  the  night 
were  hashed,  and  everything  was  still ;  but  ever 
upon  the  ear  of  Cosmo's  fancy  one  soft  wave  of 
distant  music  seemed  to  beat  its  sweet  refrain. 
Out  in  the  summer  niglit  nothing  was  visible  save 
the  dim  outlines  of  dewy  trees ;  but  ever  before 
Cosmo's  eyes  one  vision  seemed  to  pass,  and 
return,  and  pass  again  incessantly,  moving  with 
a  thousand  remembered  charms  of  movement, 
bright  with  the  magic  of  remembered  smiles. 
Love  ruled  the  hour,  and  used  his  opportunities ; 
and  though  his  captive  struggled  not,  he  tighten- 
ed all  his  bonds.  Resolution  whispered  remon- 
strance, and  Cosmo  cried,  "Why  should  I  die, 
without  one  effort  for  life?  Without  her,  life 
will  be  death  in  life."  Despair  muttered, 
"Lost!"  and  Cosmo  cried,  "I  despaired  too 
soon."  Then  Despair  and  Resolution  fled  ;  and 
Hope  returned  and  gave  the  battle  to  the  strong 
— and  strong  Love  ruled  the  hour ! 

That  is  to  say,  in  mere  English,  that,  through 
much  confusion,  Cosmo  reached,  at  the  end,  one 
clear  idea  and  one  clear  purpose,  and  these  were 
(sparing  the  reader  a  journey  through  the  tortu- 
ous avenues  by  which  he  arrived  at  them)  as  fol- 
lows :  that  he  had  despaired  and  fled  premature- 
ly, and  on  uncertain  grounds ;  that  these  grounds 
were,  mainly,  the  belief  or  the  suspicion,  or  some- 
thing between  the  two,  that  there  rested  on  his 
origin  some  stigma  which  must  make  his  suit 
hopeless ;  that  this  belief  was  founded  on  his 
father's  silence  as  to  their  origin,  which  silence 
had  been  explained  long  ago  by  a  maternal  uncle 
to  mean  that  they  had  no  history,  or,  rather,  that 
the  brief  history  which  they  had  was  disgraceful, 
and  would  not  bear  investigation,  or  even  talking 
about.  But  his  father  was  intensely  reserved 
on  all  subjects ;  and  his  uncle's  views  on  the 
subject  of  pedigree  were  hyperbolical ;  besides 
which  there  had  never  been  any  familiar  inter- 
course between  the  father  and  the  uncle.  Per- 
haps, then,  the  stigma  might  be — nothing  alto- 
gether insuperable.  So  thought  Cosmo,  to-night, 
in  the  exaltation  of  his  love ;  and  his  resolution 
was  that  the  visit  to  his  father,  decided  on  for 
to-morrow,  should,  besides  the  regulation  of 
Phil's  fortunes,  have  another  purpose  very  para- 
mount to  that. 

"I  have  been  hasty  and  impulsive,"  Cosmo 
said  to  himself;  "I  dare  say  it  was  owing  to 
the  wild  tumult  and  agitation  I  fell  into  out  there. 
Well,  now,  at  least,  while  there  is  a  vestige  of 
hope,  I  will  not  give  it  tip.  It  may  be  infini- 
tesimal, perhaps,  but  1  will  not  abandon  it  till  I 
am  forced  to  do  so  by  clear  evidence.  I  have 
not  kept  to  my  resolve  ?  No,  I  have  not.  Love 
is  stronger  than  I  thought,  or  I  am  weaker. 
'Weakness?'  Is  this  '  weakness  ?'  It  may  be; 
it  may  be  weakness  to  cling  to  life ;  and  she  is 
my  life.  To-morrow  I  will  ask  my  father  for  a 
frank  statement  of  the  truth." 

And  so  Cosmo  at  last  went  to  bed  with  a  hazy 
notion  (as  a  sort  of  P.S.)  that  Phil  was  a  provi- 
dential dispensation,  and  that  but  for  him  the 
appeal  to  his  father  might  not  have  suggested 
itself.  But  with  this  view  those  only  will  coin- 
cide who  believed  that,  when  he  sailed  away 
from  Cadenabbia,  he  really  "  turned  his  back  on 
love  and  dreams"  forever. 
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THE  next  afternoon  saw  Cosmo  arrive  at  his 
father's  abode.  It  lay  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
day's  journey  from  London,  in  a  solitary  district, 
on  the  outskirts  of  an  ancient  forest,  within  sight 
of  the  sea.  The  house  was  old,  Gothic,  and  of 
imposing  dimensions;  its  entourage  of  wooded 
park  was  unenclosed,  and  gradually  lost  itself  in 
a  heathery  wilderness,  which  rose  into  uplands 
behind  the  house,  and  in  front  sloped  down  till 
it  touched  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea.  With 
some  dignity,  the  place  had  yet  a  gloomy,  sor- 
row-stricken aspect;  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
trace  of  human  life  visible  in  the  far-spreading 
wolds,  and  the  dark  hues  of  pine-woods  sadden- 
ed the  summer  light  about  the  house,  and  deep- 
ened the  gloom  of  winter.  Altogether,  in  its 
sombre  silence,  the  place  seemed  to  mourn  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  its  lord- — an  impoverished  no- 
bleman, from  whom  Mr.  Glencairn  rented  Ed- 
lisfort  Castle  on  a  long  lease ;  and  no  one  ap- 
proaching the  house  could  have  failed  to  ask, 
"  What  kind  of  man  can  care  to  bury  himself 
here,  voluntarily,  out  of  the  world,  among  des- 
ert wilds  by  a  melancholy  sea,  in  an  old  castle 
looking  like  the  very  tomb  of  hope?"  And  one 
would  unquestionably  have  expected  to  hear  of 
a  romantic  character  —  a  grand  melodramatic 
fellow,  with  a  history  and  a  broken  heart,  prob- 
ably. But  no  mysterious  romance  attached 
itself  to  Mr.  Glencairn.  His  social  needs  were 
few,  and  such  society  as  he  desired  he  imported, 
and  entertained  with  large  hospitality.  He  be- 
lieved in  HIMSELF,  in  Truth,  in  Energy,  in  the 
adroit  use  of  opportunity,  and  in  Ozone.  He  had 
been  practically  faithful  to  his  creed,  and  with 
these  results.  In  the  iron  trade  he  had  become 
a  millionnaire,  and,  availing  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  the  epoch,  he  had  sold  his  business,  with 
its  grand  prestige,  to  a  company  formed  to  con- 
duct it.  Freed  thus  from  absorption  in  a  special 
sphere,  and  with  vast  resources  at  command,  his 
energy  found  ever-increasing  outlets  in  channels 
of  new  enterprise,  which  extended  to  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  which  he  undertook,  in  many 
instances,  single-handed.  Altogether  self-reli- 
ant, he  did  not  desire,  and  often  suspected,  the 
counsels  of  others.  He  was  able,  therefore,  to 
live  away  from  the  centre  of  business  life.  To 
breathe  fresh  air  and  live  apart  were,  for  him, 
the  necessary  conditions  of  mental  and  bodily 
health.  Hence  his  abode  in  the  wilderness. 

A  special  wire,  laid  on  to  the  main  line  of  tel- 
egraph, brought  all  that  he  required  to  know  di- 
rect into  his  own  working-room.  "Thus," he 
would  say,  "I  avoid  all  that  superfluous  stuff 
which  even  business  men  can't  keep  out  of  busi- 
ness conversation.  What  I  want  is  facts  simply, 
not  opinions.  I  can  form  these  for  myself." 
At  one  end  of  the  telegraph  a  familiar  spirit  col- 
lected facts,  and  committed  them  concisely  to 
wire;  at  the  other  end,  a  second  familiar  —  a 
laconic  secretary — received  the  facts,  and  placed 
them,  without  comment,  before  his  employer. 

The  scenery  was  nothing  to  Mr.  Glencairn. 
He  walked  about  continually,  indeed,  in  the  open 
air.  But  he  did  his  work  thus,  and  was  too 
"  inverted  "  to  have  much  of  an  eye  for  the  outer 
world.  He  only  knew  that  the  sea  air  and  the 
breath  of  pine  and  heather  gave  him  vigor  and 
kept  his  mind  elastic ;  while,  as  for  solitude, 
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many  an  elaborate  scheme  would  have  fallen 
still-born,  but  for  the  freedom  from  interruption 
with  which  his  unpeopled  desert  favored  him. 
So  that  about  this  castle  of  gloom  and  its  chu- 
telain  there  was  no  mystery  at  all. 

From  these  few  hints  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Glencairn,  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  contrast  between  him  and  his  son  was  as 
marked  as  possible ;  and,  indeed,  what  nature 
had  ordained  in  this  respect  had  been  further 
developed  by  the  exceptional  relations  which  had 
existed  between  them  from  Cosmo's  earliest  boy- 
hood. His  mother,  long  since  dead,  had  been 
a  well-born  lady,  whose  family  had  chosen  to 
treat  as  a  mesalliance  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Glencairn,  though  already  rich,  and  rapidly  rising 
to  great  wealth.  They  had  discarded  her  ac- 
cordingly—  at  least  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
parents.  Eventually,  however,  her  only  brother, 
who  loved  her  much,  contrived  to  get  over  her 
indiscretion  and  to  forgive  her ;  and  when  she 
died,  since  he  had  no  other  heir  for  his  consid- 
erable property,  he  made  certain  overtures  to  his 
widowed  brother-in-law  as  to  the  upbringing  and 
future  destinies  of  the  boy  Cosmo.  This  Colonel 
Wildgrave  —  an  ex -Guardsman,  a  man  of  the 
world,  humane,  accomplished,  and  a  universal 
favorite  in  society — loved  the  little  boy  for  his 
mother's  sake ;  but  he  felt  that  if  his  nephew 
were  to  be  his  future  representative,  he,  on  his 
side,  had  a  right  to  stipulate  that  Cosmo  should 
be  brought  up  according  to  his  ideas,  introduced 
into  his  world,  and  put  into  the  grooves  of  life 
which  he  approved.  In  this  sense,  then,  were 
his  overtures. 

Mr.  Glencairn  had  a  trader's  reverence  for 
realized  wealth — for  capital,  landed  high  and  dry 
on  the  bank,  beyond  the  reach  of  commercial 
fluctuations — and  he  received  the  proposals  well. 
"  It  must  be  seven  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year  at  least, "he  said  inwardly;  and, 
aloud,  that  he  had  no  educational  prejudices. 
lie  then  pointed  out  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
merchant's  son  could  never  rely  upon  an  hered- 
itary fortune  from  his  father,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  taught  to  make  his  own  way.  At 
the  same  time,  if  Cosmo's  independence  of  per- 
sonal exertion  were  assured  —  if  his  uncle's  in- 
heritance were  pledged  to  him — then,  indeed, 
his  uncle  was  free  to  form  him,  launch  him,  do 
with  him,  in  fact,  exactly  as  seemed  to  him  to 
be  best.  Of  course,  natural  affection  was  to  be 
considered.  Cosmo,  according  to  the  protocol, 
was  to  be  much  with  his  papa,  whose  ample 
purse  was  in  the  mean  time  to  defray  the  boy's 
expenses.  The  agreement  was  concluded,  and 
loyally  carried  out,  although  the  article  about 
"natural  affection"  was  by  no  means  strained. 

Mr.  Glencairn  was  deeply  absorbed  in  other 
cares,  and  he  had  no  great  natural  sympathy  or 
tenderness,  so  that  he  gladly  humored  the  boy's 
manifest  inclination  to  spend  the  bulk  of  his  hol- 
idays with  his  uncle  and  aunt.  Thus,  by  de- 
grees, "home,"  with  him,  came  to  mean  his  un- 
cle's house,  and  his  father's  house  was  only  look- 
ed upon  as  the  scene  of  occasional  visits.  To 
his  uncle  and  his  aunt  he  gave  all  his  affection. 
Blessed  with  bright  and  genial  natures,  they  cap- 
tivated the  boy's  sympathy  and  confidence.  They 
entered  into  all  his  young  enthusiams  and  ambi- 
tions ;  and  if,  proud  of  his  abilities  and  the  prom- 
ise of  his  nature,  they  erred  on  the  side  of  letting 
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him  shape,  in  his  later  school  arid  college  davs, 
his  own  course,  in  accordance  with  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  his  genius,  they  had  all  along  done 
their  best  not  to  "  spoil  him,"  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  Above  all  tilings,  they 
had  aimed  at  making  him  a  loyal,  high-bred  geii- 
tleman.  Parents,  and  more  than  are  most  par- 
ents, they  were  to  him.  Healthy  home  influ- 
ence and  training,  education  at  Eton  and  Trini- 
ty, a  commission  in  the  army,  and  an  entry  into 
good  society  under  the  best  auspices— these,  and 
the  results  flowing  from  such  experiences,  were 
what  the  substituted  parentage  did  and  procured 
for  Cosmo.  But  all  these  advantages  gradually 
widened  the  gulf  which  nature  had  placed  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son.  Neither  public 
school  nor  university  could  credit  itself  with  Mr. 
Glencairn's  education.  Art  and  literature  were 
for  him  the  hors-d'oeuvres  of  life,  which  could  not 
concern  a  man  whose  life  was  already  full  to  over- 
flowing of  graver  concerns.  The  army  he  regard- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  as  an  expensive  and  inef- 
ficient method  of  insurance ;  and,  on  the  other, 
as  a  toy  devised  in  the  interests  of  the  privileged 
classes.  As  for  "society,"  in  the  limited  sense 
of  the  term,  he  knew  no  more  of  its  components 
and  usages  than  he  did  of  Greek  iambics  or  the 
duties  of  a  squadron  leader. 

Habits  of  life  and  thought,  tastes,  aims,  stand- 
ards— everything,  in  a  word,  which  differentiates 
a  man — sundered  him  from  his  son.  At  the  very 
best,  their  relations — though  not  unkindly — had 
not  been  natural.  From  the  earliest  period,  Mr. 
Glencairn  had  looked  upon  Cosmo  in  a  double 
light.  He  was  his  child,  to  be  sure,  and,  as  such, 
subject  to  his  control  and  domination ;  but,  be- 
yond this,  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  idea  of  "re- 
alized capital,"  and,  as  such,  the  object  of  a  cer- 
tain instinctive  veneration,  scarcely  consonant 
with  the  parental  relation.  As  time  went  on, 
and  Cosmo's  character  and  ways  of  life  develop- 
ed, this  respect  was  progressively  enhanced ;  for, 
however  much  a  man  may  affect  to  disregard 
what  does  not  seem  to  touch  the  special  groove 
in  which  he  has  embedded  himself,  there  are  in- 
fluences which  will  affect  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men — the  charm  of  high-breeding,  for  exam- 
ple, and  a  wide  and  liberal  range  of  knowledge. 

After  Cosmo  had  been  for  some  years  in  the 
army,  the  deaths  of  his  uncle  and  aunt  occurred, 
almost  simultaneously.  The  double  blow  fell 
very  heavily  upon  him ;  and  it  was  during  the 
solitude  and  depression  of  his  period  of  mourn- 
ing that  he  resolved  upon  abandoning  the  service, 
in  favor  of  a  more  "  earnest "  career.  Hence- 
forth there  was  no  monetary  tie  between  Mr. 
Glencairn  and  Cosmo ;  and  since  his  new  proj- 
ects led  the  latter  into  much  foreign  travel,  he 
had  latterly  seen  very  little  indeed  of  his  father ; 
and  now  their  relations  were  more  than  ever  un- 
like those  of  father  and  son.  To  his  son,  Mr. 
Glencairn  was  more  than  ever  the  one-sided, 
concentrated  money-maker — comprehensible  in- 
deed, but  not  admirable,  except  in  regard  of  un- 
sullied probity.  To  his  father,  Cosmo's  relation 
to  funded  capital  was  more  and  more  accentu- 
ated. On  the  whole,  however,  though  much  sym- 
pathy between  them  was  impossible,  there  was  a 
fair  amount  of  mutual  respect,  from  widely  dif- 
ferent stand-points. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

COSMO  found  his  father  at  home — a  tall,  erect, 
iron-gray  man  of  threescore,  or  thereabouts,  with 
a  firm  mouth,  and  hard  but  honest  gray  eyes. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Cosmo,"  he  said.  "I  got 
your  telegram.  Only  back  from  Paris  myself 
three  days ;  there  on  Land  Company  business ; 
fancied  you  might  be  there  at  the  same  time ; 
thought  you  were  due :  were  there,  I  suppose  ?" 
Mr.  Glencairn's  conversation  was  rather  tele- 
graphic in  style — condensed,  jerky,  and  elliptical. 

UI  think  not,"  replied  Cosmo.  "I  passed 
through  Paris  merely." 

"And  where  are  you  from  ?'' 

"From  the  Italian  lakes  last." 

"Still  bitten  with  the  picture  mania,  hey  ?" 

"I  am  still  fond  of  pictures;  but  there's  not 
much  in  that  way  down  there." 

' '  Ah,  well.     Any  news  ?" 

"No;  I  think  not."  (Could  there  be  any 
news  under  such  circumstances  ?) 

"Been  well?" 

"Thanks;  extremely  so.     And  you?'' 

"I  am  always  well." 

Then  came  that  pause  which  occurs  between 
two  men  who,  with  nothing  in  common  but  the 
formal  tie  of  relationship,  are  painfully  conscious 
of  the  fact. 

"My  aunt  is  well,  I  hope?"  Cosmo  resumed, 
as  n.  forlorn  hope. 

"Your  aunt  is  never  ill.  No  one  so  tough. 
You'll  find  her  tougher  than  ever,  I  think,"  he 
added,  with  a  grim  smile. 

Then  came  another  pause,  relieved  by  "the 
weather,"  but  inappreciably,  for  Mr.  Glencairn 
set  his  face  against  iteration,  and  "identified  "  it, 
through  any  disguise,  with  the  eye  of  a  detective. 
At  last  there  really  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  to 
be  said  between  the  two,  and  it  was  a  palpable 
relief  to  both  when  the  thunder  of  the  dressing- 
gong  broke  up  the  tete-a-tete. 

When  Cosmo  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
he  found  the  party  already  assembled,  consisting, 
besides  his  father,  of  another  gentleman  and  the 
aunt  for  whom  he  had  made  inquiries. 

There  is  always  something  rather  risky  about 
a  maiden  aunt — that  is  to  say,  when  she  is  of  a 
"certain  age?"  and  Cosmo's  aunt  Griselda  was, 
very  distinctly,  one  of  the  "  dangerous  classes." 
Resembling  her  brother  in  person,  she  had  his 
tall  stature  and  unflinching  eyes — which  latter 
don't,  as  a  rule,  improve  the  female  face ;  and 
when,  as  in  this  case,  associated  with  a  cruel 
mouth,  they  are  not  the  kind  of  eyes  with  which 
one  cares  to  exchange  many  glances. 

Miss  Glencairn  "went  in  for"  religion  bitter- 
ly ;  she  employed  it  as  the  buttress  of  her  mis- 
anthropy, and  used  Holy  Writ,  as  an  Irishman 
uses  his  shillalah,  for  purposes  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery. The  main  article'  of  her  creed  was  that 
she  was  "elect,"  and  (as  is  rather  the  way  with 
the  creeds  of  the  "elect")  the  spiritual  eligibility 
of  her  neighbors  did  not  bulk  very  largely  in  it. 
She  also  held  that  "whatever  is  pleasant  is 
wrong,"  and  certainly  acted  up  to  this  article,  in 
so  far  that  she  denied  herself  the  practice  of  all 
those  sweet  and  gracious  charities  which  are 
Christianity's  pleasantest  outcome.  Cosmo  had 
always  regarded  her  witli  an  aversion,  tempered, 
in  childhood,  by  the  feeling  that  it  must  be  wrong 


to  dislike  one  who  was  so  much  mixed  up,  as 
she  appeared  to  be,  with  the  Bible.  Eventual- 
ly he  arrived  at  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  she 
became  to  him  something  like  the  damnatory 
clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  —  sacred,  per- 
haps, and  certainly  awful,  but  lovable  by  no  man- 
ner of  means. 

She  had  hated  Cosmo's  mother  with  more 
than  the  normal  acharnement  of  sisters-in-law,  and 
she  cordially  detested  him.  The  animosities  of 
such  women  reach  beyond  the  grave,  and  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  generations. 

The  party  was  completed  by  Mr.  Hopper,  an 
individual  whom  Mr.  Glencairn  had  promoted, 
in  years  gone  by,  from  managing  clerk  in  his 
house  to  be  junior  partner,  and  who  now,  thanks 
to  the  same  influence,  occupied  the  post  of  man- 
aging director  in  "Glencairn  &  Co.,  Limited," 
with  a  large  salary  and  a  position  of  influence 
at  the  Board,  due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  iron 
trade — and  to  other  personal  attributes. 

In  person  he  was 

"A  little,  glassy-headed,  hairless  man," 

of  a  uniform  drab  color,  and  witli  a  neutrality  of 
expression  that  would  have  baffled  a  physiogno- 
mist. Interpreted  by  his  preposterous  baldness, 
however  (for  baldness  does,  somehow,  suggest  re- 
spectability), this  blank  was  placed  to  his  cred- 
it, and  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  simple- 
minded  probity.  He  had  obviously  not  forgot- 
ten his  earliest  relations  with  his  patron,  in  whose 
honor  he  exaggerated  an  habitual  eagerness  to 
assent,  which  sometimes  led  him  to  complete  for 
his  interlocutor  a  sentence,  or  word,  which  stood 
between  him  and  the  fruition  of  acquiescence. 
Victor  Hugo  would  have  called  him  "an  incar- 
nate YES."  Another  propensity,  connected  with 
an  earlier  and  humbler  stage  of  life,  was  still  to 
be  observed  in  him,  and  that  was  a  certain  way- 
wardness with  regard  to  the  letter  A ;  but,  to  do 
him  justice,  this  was  only  manifest  under  circum- 
stances of  strong  excitement. 

All  this  baldness  and  acquiescence,  combined 
with  a  talent  for  making  things  pleasant  and  for 
concealing  considerable  powers  of  initiative  (while 
using  them  dexterously),  made  Mr.  Hopper  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  man  to  appear  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  his  Board,  and  to  be  its  mainspring. 

Miss  Glencairn  received  her  nephew  with  mark- 
ed frigidity.  Her  manners  expressed  the  watch- 
ful reserve  of  a  policeman  resolved  "to  use 
against"  his  prisoner  any  statement  which  he 
may  inadvertently  make  on  his  way  to  the  sta- 
tion-house. Mr.  Hopper,  on  the  contrary,  wel- 
comed his  patron's  son  with  characteristic  effu- 
siveness. "Ply  me  with  hard  sayings!"  his 
manner  seemed  to  say  ;  "  give  me  largely  of  the 
bread  of  paradox,  thai  I  may  butter  it  (and  you), 
and  devour  it  greedily!" 

Dinner  being  presently  announced,  the  ill-as- 
sorted quartet  repaired  to  the  dining-room  and 
sat  down  to  the  meal,  after  it  had  been  aggres- 
sively blessed  by  Miss  Glencairn. 

Mr.  Glencairn  was  taciturn  constitutionally ; 
his  sister  was  so,  partly  from  habit,  partly  be- 
cause she  disliked  her  present  company  ;  and 
as  for  Cosmo,  he  had  so  little  in  common  witli 
the  others,  and  received  such  scant  encourage- 
ment to  talk  from  his  aunt  and  father,  that  he 
too  was  very  silent.  Thus  Mr.  Hopper,  whose 
conversational  talent  lay  chiefly  in  assent,  was 
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rather  in  difficulties  ;  it  being  manifestly  hard 
to  "say  ditto "  to  people  who  advance  no  propo- 
sitions whatever. 

It  was,  however,  his  metier  to  "make  things 
pleasant ;"  and  a  silent  meal  being  clearly  un- 
pleasant, he  made,  under  much  discouragement, 
loyal  efforts  to  keep  the  ball  of  conversation  roll- 
ing. Mr.  Glencairn  occasionally  snubbed  Mr. 
Hopper,  but  (just  as  he  accepted  his  outre  ac- 
quiescence) rather,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  mechan- 
ical habit,  than  from  any  special  interest  lie  took 
in  Mr.  Hopper's  views.  Miss  Glencairn  also 
snubbed  him,  as  she  snubbed  every  one  when  she 
could,  simply  out  of  "  contrariness  "  and  as  dogs 
delight  to  bark  and  bite.  Under  all  these  trying 
circumstances,  Cosmo  was  rather  a  godsend  to 
him,  for  he  was  a  novelty  ;  and  bethinking  him- 
self of  the  young  man's  travels  as  a  good  con- 
versational "claim"  to  work,  Mr.  Hopper  com- 
menced operations  on  it  with  the  energy  of  a 
gold-seeker. 

"It's  not  wonderful,"  he  cried,  "at  your  age, 
and  with  your  talents,  tastes,  and  fortune,  that 
you  should  like  to  travel.  I  can  conceive  its 
joys.  I  can  see  its  advantages." 

"A  rolling  stone,  Mr.  Hopper,"  said  Miss 
Glencairn,  in  a  deep,  knelling,  too-late-too-late- 
ye-cannot-enter-no\v  tone  of  voice — "a  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,  none." 

"True,  ma'am,  most  true;  but — let  ns  con- 
sider a  little  —  though  that  may  be  a  disadvan- 
tage to  some,  nay,  to  most  stones,  yet  perhaps, 
where  you  have  a  polished  marble,  the  necessity 
for  moss  may,  in  a  sense,  be  dispensed  with — in 
a  sense,  of  course.  Ah,  ma'am !  when  a  man 
travels,  he  don't  (so  to  speak)  rust.  There's  the 
great  point.  When  the  wheel  revolves,  it  can't 
rust.  All  'stay-at-homes,'  like  myself,  are  con- 
scious of  rusting.  Sadly.  All  of  us." 

"Hopper !"  said  Mr.  Glencairn. 

"Sir?" 

"/stay  at  home  mostly,  and  I'm  not  conscious 
that  I'm — ir 

"Rusty !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hopper.  "Of  course 
not,  sir  ;  I  said  '  like  myself,'  not  you,  sir.  Too 
fine  a  metal,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  Gold 
don't  rust,  eh  ?  ha !  ha !  And  then  the  men- 
tal activity !  But  with  me  it's  different — quite. 
Look  at  me!" 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Cosmo,  "that 
the  excitement  of  business  would  keep  off  the 
rust." 

"  You're  perfectly  correct,  Captain  Cosmo ;  in 
a  sense,  that  is  :  but  there  are  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent ways  of  rusting." 

"If  you  lay  up  for  yourself  treasures  upon 
earth,"  knelled  Miss  Glencairn,  "as  I  fear  you 
do — as  I  know  you  do — that  is  one  way  in  which 
you  will  assuredly  acauire  rust.  What  does  the 
Bible  say  ?" 

"  I  know,  ma'am,  I  know — only  too  well.  I 
honor  the.Bible,  rna'am — I  try  to  square  my  life 
with  its  maxims;  but,  in  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  iron  trade,  there's  no  rust  of  that 
sort  coming  my  way.  With  '  pigs '  at  49 — I  beg 
your  pardon,  ma'am,  with  pig-iron  at  forty-nine 
shillings  the  ton — the  poor  sinner  has  nothing  to 
hope,  I  should  say  to  apprehend,  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  ought  to  be  thankful,  perhaps,  for  his 
freedom  from  temptation  —  as  thankful  as  the 
old  Adam  will  permit,  and — " 

"  Hopper!" 


"Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  business  maxim  that  the 
man  who  mixes  up  religion  with  business  is  a 
man  to  be  distrusted  ?" 

"  It  is,  sir,  most  unquestionably,"  replied  Hop- 
per, in  a  voice  of  deep  dejection,  which  might  ei- 
ther imply  regret  for  the  existence  of  so  deplor- 
able a  maxim,  or  penitence  for  his  own  lapse  into 
religion. 

"  I  wish  you  would  lay  it  to  heart,  then." 

"  Oh !"  cried  Miss  Glencairn,  rearing  a  warlike 
crest — "oh,  this  is  indeed  monstrous!  The 
merest  heathenism !  Brother ! " 

"Well?" 

"  What  does  the  Bible  say?" 

"The  Bible,  Griselda,  says  that  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things,  and  I  say  that  the  time  for 
religion  is  neither  during  business  hours  nor  at 
the  dinner-table." 

"I  should  like  to  know,  then,  how  yon  inter- 
pret '  in  season  and  out  of  season  ?' " 

"I  don't  interpret  it  at  all,  and,  what's  more, 
I  won't  have  it  interpreted  either  at  my  dinner- 
table  or  in  my  business  room.  Change  the  sub- 
ject, Hopper,  if  you  please." 

The  "religious  difficulty"  was  one  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  between  Mr.  and  Miss  Glen- 
cairn ;  but  when  the  former  adopted  this  trench- 
ant method  of  adjusting  it,  his  sister  knew  that 
she  might  as  well  strike  her  colors  at  once ; 
which  she  now  accordingly  did,  and  relapsed 
into  an  angry  silence,  only  broken  by  some  mut- 
tered allusions  to  Mammon,  Apostasy,  and  the 
Thessalonians. 

Charged  to  change  the  subject,  Mr.  Hopper 
flew  back  with  alacrity  to  Cosmo's  travels. 

"Now,  Italy,  Captain  Cosmo,"  he  said,  tlthat 
must  be  a  fine  country  —  in  its  way,  of  course. 
Vesuvius,  and — by-the-bye,  sir,  did  you  ever  see 
Garibaldi?" 

"Yes,  I  have  had  that  pleasure.  Indeed,  I 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Caprera,  and  visited  him 
in  his  own  home." 

"Prodigious!  to  think  of  that!  Now,  sir,  is 
he  very  fierce,  should  you  say  ?" 

"No;  I  should  say  decidedly  not.  A  little 
child  might  play  with  him  ;  in  fact,  a  little  child 
was  playing  with  him  when  I  arrived.  He  was 
very  rheumatic  at  the  time,  however,  which 
might  account  for  it." 

"Clearly  so.  Quite.  Well,  what  did  he  say 
about  the  state  of  things  ?" 

"That's  rather  a  wide  question,"  laughed 
Cosmo. 

"  So  it  is,  sir,  unreasonably  vague.  Well,  I 
suppose  he  would  like  to  drink  the  old  pagan's 
blood  ?  You'd  make  that  out,  I  fancy  ?" 

"I  don't  know  to  whom  you  allude." 

"  The  Pope,  captain,  the  Pope,  sir !" 

"The  Pope  is  a  very  good  old  man,  Mr.  Hop- 
per. I  think  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  speak  of 
him  as  a  pagan." 

"Distinctly  so,  sir.  It  was  a  jest;  a  poor 
one,  I  admit.  Did  Garibaldi  speak  of  his  Holi- 
ness?" 

"  No ;  in  fact,  we  did  not  talk  politics  at  all." 

"  I  see,  I  see :  better  so,  better  so." 

This  complaisance  to  the  Pope  was,  however, 
too  much  for  Miss  Glencairn,  who,  unmindful  of 
her  brother's  edict,  dashed  into  the  conversation, 
brandishing  her  tomahawk. 

"For  shame,  Mr.  Hopper!     For  shame,  Cos- 
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mo!  'Holiness!'  'Good  old  man,' forsooth ! 
This  is  putting  bitter  for  sweet.  Pagan?  ay, 
he  is  a  double  -  dyed  pagan !  Shame  to  the 
Protestant  who  denies  it !  Worse  than  all  the 
pagans  that  have  gone  before.  The  dragon ! 
The  deceiver !  The  adversary !  Holiness  ?  Is 
sin  holy  ?  Is  blasphemy  holy  ?  Who,  I  should 
like  to  be  told,  is  '  the  scarlet  -  colored  beast  ?' 
Who  is  the  beast  'having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns?' — answer  me  that.  Who  is  he?" 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Cosmo,  suppressing  a  strong 
inclination  to  laugh — "I  suppose  you  wish  me 
to  say  he  is  the  Pope ;  but  I  can't  identify  him 
with  these  astonishing  hyperboles  —  indeed  I 
can't." 

"This  comes  of  foreign  travel!  This  is  cos- 
mopolitanism, I  suppose.  We  turn  our  backs 
on  the  blessed  light ;  we  go  into  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth :  no  wonder  we  can't  discern  the 
truth.  But  you,  Mr.  Hopper — you,  who  have 
not  been  lapping  up  error  at  the  waters  of  Ma- 
rah ;  you,  who  have  not  been  rolling  idolatry 
'  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  your  tongue ' — I  ask 
you,  who  is  this  '  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns  ?' " 

Mr.  Hopper,  though  he  had  spoken  so  hand- 
somely of  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  af- 
fected a  Scriptural  twang  when  Mr.  Glencairn 
was  not  by,  perhaps  knew  the  spirit  of  Holy 
Writ  better  than  he  knew  its  letter ;  the  apoca- 
lyptic lore  was,  at  all  events,  beyond  his  range, 
and  he  was  sorely  mystified  by  all  these  heads 
and  horns.  He  glanced  at  his  patron,  hoping 
for  his  support,  but  saw  nothing  in  that  quarter 
save  a  look  of  grim  amusement,  inconsistent  (Mr. 
Hopper  thought)  with  his  recent  words.  He 
looked  at  Cosmo  ;  but  he  wore  the  expression  of 
a  man  who  has  fired  his  shot  and  does  not  mean 
to  waste  another  cartridge.  The  Avenger  reit- 
erated her  question.  Whereupon  poor  Hopper 
tried  to  trim,  and  began  to  drop  his  A's,  stammer- 
ing that  "  as  for  these  'eads  and  'orns,  much  was 
to  be  said  for  them;  but,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
haps a  good  deal  in  an  opposite  sense,"  and  then 
Sjroke  down  and  truckled  —  mumbling  that  he 
was  an  erring  mortal,  and  could  not  presume  to 
oppose  his  opinion  to  that  of  one  so  notoriously 
Scriptural  as  Miss  Glencairn.  Whereupon  that 
iady,  unmollified  by  the  compliment,  asked  if  she 
was  therefore  to  understand  that  he  did  reserve 
ail  opinion  favorable  to  the  Pope — in  short,  clam- 
ored for  a  distinct  declaration  as  to  the  real  pro- 
prietorship of  the  ' '  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. " 
Whereupon  Mr.  Glencairn  and  Cosmo  both 
Laughed  outright ;  and  Mr.  Hopper,  lured  to  his 
destruction  by  the  supposed  encouragement,  rash- 
ly attempted  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  by  turn- 
ing the  whole  thing  into  a  joke,  and  remarked 
that,  "in  any  case,  seven  heads  were  too  many 
for  any  one  man  to  keep  clear  and  straight,  and 
that  if  the  Pope  were  to  be  docked  of  a  few  of 
them — say  four — it  would  probably  be  for  the 
advantage  of  Christendom  ;  while,  as  for  the  ten 
'orns — "  But  Mr.  Hopper  was  not  allowed  to 
finish  his  impious  sally. 

"Was  he  aware  that  the  language  he  was 
playing  with  was  from  Holy  Writ  ?"  Mr.  Hop- 
per was  not  sure,  but  thought  (as  a  shot)  that  it 
might  be  from  the  Apocrypha.  And  then  the  vi- 
als of  Miss  Glencairn's  wrath  were  frankly  opened 
upon  him ;  and  he  learned,  among  other  strik- 
ing facts,  that  there  existed  a  strong  parallelism 


between  himself  and  many  of  the  most  abandon- 
ed characters  of  Old  Testament  history — all  with 
very  hard  names  except  Og,  the  King  of  Bashan, 
who,  in  other  respects  also,  was  perhaps  the  least 
open  to  reprehension. 

For  a  short  time  Miss  Glencairn  was  permit- 
ted thus  to  buffet  Mr.  Hopper ;  but  she  soon  in- 
fringed Mr.  Glencairn's  private  act  against  itera- 
tion, and  then  he  interposed,  walking  quietly  into 
the  me/tfe,  and  rescuing,  so  to  speak,  the  dishev- 
elled manager  from  the  clutches  of  his  antago- 
nist. 

"That  is  enough,  Griselda,"he  said.  "  Mr. 
Hopper,  take  a  glass  of  that  Marcobrunncr.  I 
hope  you'll  find  it  better  than  the  water  of  Ma- 
rah. " 

And  when  Mr.  Hopper  made  a  glozing  and 
weak-kneed  attempt  to  right  himself  with  Miss 
Glencairn,  by  inquiring  if  she  were  absolutely 
positive  that  the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  were 
not  "out  of  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress,' which  he 
fancied — he  thought — he  knew  " — Mr.  Glencairn 
closed  him  also,  again  inviting  him  to  change 
the  subject.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  si- 
lence and  wrath  on  Griselda's  part,  and  Mar- 
cobrunner  and  discomfiture  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hopper. 

From  this  state  of  limpness,  however,  he  grad- 
ually emerged,  by  putting  some  questions  to  Cos- 
mo as  to  the  Italian  rate  of  exchange  ;  and  hav- 
ing elicited  his  views  as  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  currency  in  that  country,  gradually 
worked  his  way  back  to  smooth  plumage  and 
general  acquiescence  and  admiration. 

"You  hear  what  he  says,  Mr.  Glencairn  ?''  he 
cried.  "  A  summary,  sir !  Terse.  Concise." 

"I  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Glencairn;  "but,  with 
due  deference  to  Cosmo,  I  must  take  some  ex — " 

"Ceptions!" shouted  Hopper.  "Unquestion- 
ably. In  such  matters  that  is  inevitable.  But 
Captain  Cosmo's  brain  has  been  at  work  —  at 
work,  and  to  good  purpose.  I  can  see  that." 

"Come,  come,  Mr.  Hopper,"  said  Cosmo, 
laughing,  "you  mustn't  try  to  humbug  me."  And 
then  Mr.  Hopper,  by  a  gesture  more  eloquent 
than  words,  disclaimed  any  such  mad  and  peril- 
ous enterprise  ;  and  so  the  strangely  constituted^ 
symposium  went  on,  Miss  Griselda  and  Mr.  Hop- 
per being  occasionally  called  to  order  by  the 
chairman,  and  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  sent; 
topsy-turvy  by  that  autocrat  and  his  peremptory 
calls  for  a  change  of  subject.  As  this  requisi- 
tion was  invariably  made  upon  the  managing  di- 
rector, whose  range  of  general  ideas  was  very 
limited,  he  would  have  been  sorely  put  to  it  but 
for  the  reserve  of  Cosmo's  travels,  which  mean- 
dered, like  a  fertilizing  rivulet,  through  the  barren 
wastes  of  the  conversation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sitting,  this  brought 
him  to  Athens,  with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Hop- 
per had  three  ideas :  the  first,  connected  with  a 
certain  M.  Christopoulos,  an  iron-broker  of  much 
flagitiousness,  who,  it  appeared,  had  on  one  oc- 
casion got  to  windward  of  Mr.  Hopper ;  the  sec- 
ond, with  an  unsatisfactory  contract  for  rails  for 
the  Piraean  railway ;  and  the  third,  with  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Thus  was  the  city  of  Pericles  as- 
sociated in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hopper.  And  apro- 
pos of  the  last  head,  the  unfortunate  manager, 
still  burning  to  rehabilitate  himself  witli  Miss 
Glencairn,  thus  expanded: 

"A  fine  thing  it  must  be,  Captain  Cosmo,  to 
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stand,  as  you  have  stood,  on  the  top  of  the  Are- 
opagus— which  I  take  to  be  an  edifice  on  the 
summit  of  Mars  Hill — a  grand  thing  to  stand 
there  and  say,  '  This  is  the  very  spot  where  the 
great  apostle  stood  and  preached  to  the  men  of 
Athens !'  It  was  an  act  of  courage,  sir,  that.  It 
was  a  kind  of  a  taking  of  the  heathen  by  the 
beard — a  kind  of  a  bearding  of  the  lion  in  his  den, 
if  I  may  so  say — that  I've  always  admired  him 
for.  I  wish  some  one  else  would  give  the  scoun- 
drels a  bit  of  his  mind  nowadays.  They  must 
require  it,  if  Christopoulos  is  a  fair  specimen.  I 
wish  some  one  would  take  Christopoulos  by  the 
beard.  I  wish  /  had  the  chance."  Here  Mr. 
Hopper  pantomimed  the  action  of  struggling  witli 
a  beard  for  some  seconds,  and  added,  "I'd  Chris- 
topoulos him !  There's  a  fellow  that  would  have 
been  capable  of  forging  St.  Paul's  name  to  an 
acceptance.  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  he  would. 
He  forged  mine. " 

"  Don't  address  me,  Mr.  Hopper,  if  you  please," 
snorted  Miss  Glcncairn  ;  "  don't  associate  me 
with  a  conversation  where  sacred  names  are  treat- 
ed with  irreverence." 

"  Irreverence,  my  dear  ma'am ! — irreverence ! 
Who  could  suspect  me  of  it  ?" 

"I  don't  suspect  you — I  accuse  you;  you  are 
self-  convicted.  What  has  St.  Paul  to  do  with 
trade  and  money-making,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Acceptances,  forsooth  !  pollution  !" 

"Ah,  ma'am,  you  do'me  injustice!  I  honor 
your  sensitiveness,  though.  It's  noble.  But  are 
we  not  told  that  Paul  was  a  tent-maker?  and  if 
a  tent-maker,  then  a  seller  of  tents,  and  so  both 
a  manufacturer  and  a  merchant,  as  well  as  an 
apostle.  I've  always  been  proud  to  feel  that  I 
belong,  in  a  sense,  to  Paul's  calling.  Always." 

"He  wasn't  a  trader;  he  gave  everything  to 
the  poor  brethren." 

"There's  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say,  ma'am 
— a  very  great  deal.  Still,  ma'am,  the  question 
will  arise,  '  How  did  he  get  what  he  gave  ?'  " 

But  at  this  juncture  the  cup  of  Miss  Griselda's 
wrath  ran  over,  as  not  unfrequently  occurs  with 
ladies  on  the  slightest  adverse  application  of  logic, 
and  she  swept  from  the  room  with  awful  dignity. 

"You've  put  your  foot  in  it,  Mr.  Hopper," 
said  his  patron,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  To  my  regret,  sir — to  my  deep  regret.  Bull, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  china  -shop.  The  intention 
was,  however,  good.  I  thought  it  might  gratify 
Miss  Glencairn  to  know  the  high  respect  I  en- 
tertain for  one  of  her — for  the  apostle ;  which  is 
genuine,  sir,  and  unfeigned.  The  business  qual- 
ities of  his  mind  have  always  struck  me.  I've 
often  thought  that,  as  chairman  of  a  com — " 

"Hopper!" 

"Sir?" 

"  Let  us  change  the  subject,  if  you  please." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  Miss  Gri- 
selda  devoted  herself  to  a  bilious-looking  maga- 
zine ;  Mr.  Glencaim  read  the  newspapers ;  and 
Mr.  Hopper  fluttered  about  the  room,  perking 
little  observations  half  to  himself,  half  to  Cosmo, 
who  looked  at  a  book  of  prints,  while  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  very  different  subjects.  For 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that,  of  the  two  matters 


which  had  brought  him  to  Edlisfort,  the  least  im- 
portant might  possibly  be  advantageously  opened 
to  Mr.  Hopper,  who,  though  ridiculous  in  social 
converse,  was  notoriously  a  capable  man  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Hopper  would  undoubtedly  be  glad 
to  oblige  him,  by  helping  his  friend  with  advice, 
or  perhaps  with  something  more  substantial. 

He  bad,  of  course,  no  more  faith  than  his  father 
had  in  that  gentleman's  hyperbolical  respect  and 
devotion ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Hopper's  interest  to 
be  well  with  him,  and  that  was  sufficient ;  and 
it  might  very  possibly  be  in  his  power  to  "put 
something  in  Phil's  way,"  through  some  of  the 
various  business  channels  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Then,  Mr.  Hopper  would  have  no 
prejudices  touching  Phil  to  affect  his  hearty  co- 
operation, and  it  was  otherwise  with  Mr.  Glen- 
cairn.  Before  the  evening  terminated,  there- 
fore, he  had  decided  that  Mr.  Hopper  should  be 
consulted. 

The  dinner  had  been  early,  and  the  night  was 
still  young,  when  Miss  Glencairn  bade  them  good- 
night, and  removed  the  pall  of  her  presence. 
Cosmo,  feverishly  anxious  to  get  something  done 
before  he  slept,  was  debating  with  himself  wheth- 
er he  should  now  invite  his  father  to  give  him  a 
private  interview  and  straightway  open  the  par- 
amount matter  to  him,  or  whether  he  should  se- 
duce Mr.  Hopper  to  the  smoking-room  and  un- 
fold his  wishes  as  to  Phil,  when  Mr.  Glencairn 
solved  the  problem  by  unexpectedly  lighting  a 
candle,  and  declaring  with  a  lusty  yawn  that  he 
was  "played  out."  "  You'll  find  everything  right 
in  the  smoking-room,  Cosmo,  "he  said;  "and  I 
make  no  stranger  either  of  you  or  Mr.  Hopper,  so 
good -night."  Perforce,  therefore,  he  fell  back 
upon  the  second  string  to  his  bow,  and  invited 
the  manager  to  accompany  him  to  the  den  sacred 
to  tobacco  and  the  slaughter  of  the  small  hours. 

Mr.  Hopper  was  no  smoker,  but  ' '  he  could  not 
resist  the  rare  (in  every  sense)  pleasure,"  etc., 
etc.,  and  went,  grateful. 

When  they  were  comfortably  established  in 
the  sanctum,  Cosmo  at  once  drew  the  conversa- 
tion into  business  channels,  and  notable  was  the 
transformation  which  took  place  in  his  compan- 
ion's manner  and  style  of  speech  when  he  found 
himself  once  again  in  his  congenial  element. 
Though  upon  alien  topics  jerky,  grotesque,  and 
inconsequent  as  the  spasms  of  a  fish  out  of  wa- 
ter, Mr.  Hopper's  speech  on  his  natural  subjects 
flowed  smooth,  copious,  and  coherent. 

"  Company  flourishing,  I  hope,  Mr.  Hopper  ?" 
Cosmo  began. 

"Thank  you,  sir,  yes.  It  will  do.  No  mis- 
take there.  Trade  is  what  they  call  '  bad, '  to  be 
sure.  There  has  been  over-production,  and  there 
has  been  a  glut,  and  there  has  been  stagnation, 
and  reduction  of  wages,  and  strikes,  and  aliena- 
tion of  trade.  Never  mind,  sir.  A.  Glencairn 
&  Co.,  Limited,  weathers  them  all.  We  watch ; 
we  foresee ;  we  adapt.  We're  elastic,  that's 
what  we  are.  All  a  matter,  sir,  of  alternative 
combinations,  sound  connections,  and,  if  I  may 
so  say,  sleepless  management.  Mr.  Glencairn's 
guarantee  is  safe,  sir — as  a  church.  He  guar- 
anteed 'nine'  for  a  term  of  years,  you  know. 
We'll  not  get  below  the  '  nine '  at  the  worst ; 
and  when  the  rebound  comes—  then — aha ! "  Mr. 
Hopper  made  a  large  but  incomplete  circle  of  his 
arms,  to  figure  the  limitless  wealth  that  might  be 
looked  for  at  the  period  of  the  "rebound."  He 
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then  went  on  to  express  his  wonder,  ns  he  had 
often  done  before,  that  a  man  of  Cosmo's  acumen 
had  never  taken  any  of  "our  shares,"  and  still 
greater  wonder  that  he  should  be  contented  with 
mortgages  at  4£  and  Government  stock  at  3f. 
With  the  greatest  deference,  Mr.  Hopper  must 
say  that  such  returns  were  "paltry."  He  was 
sorry  to  use  so  strong  a  word  ;  but  when  he  con- 
sidered the  capabilities  of  capital,  it  did  seem  to 
him  that  a  man  who  could  sit  down  content  with 
such  returns  from  snch  a  tremendous  source  of 
reproduction,  was  a  man  who — who  was  satisfied 
with — that  which — is  "paltry."  There  was  real- 
ly no  other  word  for  it. 

"Well,  Mr.  Hopper,"  said  Cosmo,  "the  capi- 
tal, at  all  events,  is  safe ;  and  the  return,  if  it  be 
paltry,  is  at  least  regular,  besides  being  more 
than  twice  over  sufficient  for  my  requirements." 

"Safe,  captain!  Sufficient!  Why,  sir,  you 
might  double  your  fine  income,  and  yet  be  as 
safe  as  the  bank,  in  many  undertakings,  and  un- 
questionably in  ours.  And  'sufficient!'  Oh, 
sir,  is  that  a  view  to  take  of  capital  ?  Think  of 
its  power ;  remember  the  responsibilities  attached 
to  it.  Four  per  cent.!  O  Lud!  It's  like  cut- 
ting off  one  of  your  legs  and  one  of  your  arms, 
and  putting  out  one  of  your  eyes.  It's  like  en- 
couraging your  child  to  play  truant  from  school. 
It's  like  using  a  helephant  to  do  the  work  of  a 
coster-monger's  pony.  It's  a  kind  of  an  outrage 
to  Enterprise.  It's  a  slap  on  the  mouth  for  the 
spirit  of  the  Hage.  Forgive  me,  captain — for- 
give my 'eat.  OLud!  OLud!" 

It  was  Mr.  Hopper's  way  to  be  earnest  and 
eager ;  and  this  sort  of  whole-souled  gush  was 
known  to  tell  immensely  upon  amateur  directors 
and  meetings  of  shareholders  flushed  to  a  rose- 
color  by  recent  announcements  of  rattling  divi- 
dends. 

Cosmo,  who  had  experienced  it  all  before, 
laughingly  gave  it  the  go-by,  by  deploring  his 
deadness  to  the  commercial  instinct,  and  his  in- 
ability to  use  even  half  the  "  paltry  "  return  which 
the  "helephant"  supplied  to  him. 
.  This  gave  Mr.  Hopper  a  new  point  of  de- 
parture. 

"Then  there  are  your  '  clippings,' captain — 
your  surpluses.  Give  them  the  chance  of  doing 
something.  Don't  hoard  them.  Because  the 
dam  browses  in  idleness,  why  leave  the  foal  to 
eat  its  head  off?  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir — in 
confidence  —  we  see  our  way  to  profitable  de- 
velopment. We  use  new  capital,  not  to  dilute 
the  profits  of  the  old — mark  that! — but  to  forti- 
fy the  old  and  increase  its  productive  power. 
Ahem  !  To  a  trifling  extent,  we  are  inclined  to 
increase  our  capital.  I  have  recommended  a 
small  issue  of  shares  —  say  eighty  thousand 
pounds  more  or  less.  Now,  sir,  to  any  extent, 
within  that  limit,  I  think  I  can  guarantee  you  a 
holding  with  us.  The  Board,  of  course,  have  a 
right  to  the  refusal  of  all  new  shares ;  but  I'm 
confident  that  there's  not  one  of  us  who  won't 
say,  'I'll  take  my  pro  raid  allotment,  but  I'll 
transfer  it  at  once  to  the  son  of  him  to  whom  we 
all  owe  so  much.'  Say  the  word,  Captain  Cos- 
mo, and  I'll  place  your  surpluses  for  you.  To 
what  figure,  now,  might  the  surpluses — " 

"I'm  sincerely  obliged  to  yon,  Mr.  Hopper; 
but,  really,  I  haven't  thought  of  changing  my 
system.  As  to  the  '  surpluses,'  I  dare  say  there's 
a  certain  amount  of  money  in  some  kind  of 


temporary  investments  ;  but  how  much,  I  don't 
know.  Every  midsummer  I  have  a  clearing  up 
with  my  agent,  and  everything  is  settled  then, 
about  investments,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  hard  work 
at  the  time ;  but,  after  this  yearly  audit,  I  don't 
give  my  mind  to  money  matters  at  all.  In  fact, 
they  don't  interest  me." 

Mr.  Hopper  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  won- 
dering pity,  as  who  should  say,  ' '  Yet,  I  suppose 
this  poor  devil  may  possibly  have  a  soul!"  and 
then  said,  "Well,  captain,  I  won't  despair  of  you 
yet.  At  your  next  audit,  promise  me  that  you'll 
give  earnest  consideration  to  what  I've  said.  Do, 
now." 

"I  certainly  will,  Mr.  Hopper." 

"  My  motives  in  speaking  thus,"  said  the  man- 
ager, "with  this  freedom,  are  simply  these — re- 
gard for  your  interests,  and  veneration  for  that 
sublime  lever  which  has  'oisted  Great  Britain  up 
to  the  pinnacle  of  commercial  pre-eminence." 
With  which  peroration  (from  his  last  half-yearly- 
meeting  speech)  Mr.  Hopper  sunk  back,  violent- 
ly rubbing  the  equatorial  line  of  scanty  hair  which 
girdled  his  gleaming  head,  looking  every  inch  the 
director  who  courts  inquiry  and  deprecates  ap- 
plause. 

The  way  being  thus  paved,  and  Mr.  Hopper 
having  had  his  innings,  Cosmo  said,  "  There  is  a 
matter,  Mr.  Hopper,  on  which  I  wish  to  consult 
you,  as  a  man  of  business,  and  as  a  friend." 

Mr.  Hopper  was  proud  and  delighted,  and  sat 
up,  all  attention. 

"A  friend  of  mine,"  said  Cosmo,  "is  in  diffi- 
culties." 

"Monetary  difficulties,  sir?" 

"Monetary  difficulties." 

Mr.  Hopper's  face  changed  a  little,  his  sympa- 
thies rather  lying  with  the  "  stirplussed  "  classes. 

"  He  is  almost  in  want,"  continued  Cosmo. 

"  Tut !  tut ! .  tut !     Sad,  that— ve-ry  sad. " 

"Yes,  it  is  very  distressing  to  me,  who  am  his 
oldest  friend,  and  the  more  so  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  help  him.  As  to  helping  him  with  mon- 
ey, that  is  out  of  the  question." 
*  With  this  Mr.  Hopper  promptly  coincided ;  it 
required  no  demonstration,  he  said — none. 

"Not,"  pursued  Cosmo,  "from  unwillingness 
on  my  part,  but  from  honest  pride  on  his." 

"Oh.  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Hopper.  The  case 
was  evidently  going  to  be  a  puzzler. 

"He  is  of  high  education;  took  an  excellent 
degree  at  Cambridge ;  is  very  intelligent ;  and 
yet  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  em- 
ployment." 

"His  antecedents,  perhaps,  not  quite — eh  ?" 

"What,  Mr.  Hopper?" 

"  Eespectable,  though  not  exactly  criminal, 
of  course." 

"He  is  my  friend,  sir,  and  in  all  respects  a 
gentleman." 

"To  be  sure — to  be  sure !  What  am  I  think- 
ing of?" 

"  He  has  been  unfortunate,  and,  I  must  admit, 
foolish  — that  is  all.  You  are  acquainted  with 
his  name,  for  he  is  the  son  of  my  father's  old 
friend,  Mr.  Denwick." 

"Whew  !"  Mr.  Hopper  whistled,  apologized, 
coughed,  finally  laughed  nervously. 

"That  expresses  your  opinion  of  him,  does 
it?"  said  Cosmo,  grimly. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  sir,  to  have  a  bad  opinion 
of  anv  friend  of  vonrs.  I  was  merely  recalling  a 
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little  anecdote  of  your  father's  about  him — a  mer- 
ry story,  a  merry  story — nothing  more." 

"It  has  not  been  a  merry  story  for  him." 

"He  went  into  some  South  American  securi- 
ties, if  I  recollect  right,  against  your  father's  ad- 
vice, and  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  in  a  rather 
comical  way." 

"  He  went  into  Spanish  bonds,  and  lost  his  all 
in  a  very  tragical  way." 

"Tut!  tut!  tut!  Dear!  dear!  that's  bad— 
ve-ry  bad." 

"Yes,  it  is.  Now,  do  you  think  you  can  find 
him  any  employment  ?" 

Mr.  Hopper  rubbed  his  equator  —  but  in  the 
sense  of  a  man  who  is  invited  to  perform  a  mir- 
acle— pursed  his  mouth,  and  slowly  shook  his 
head.  "You  see,"  he  said,  at  last,  "there's 
nothing  we  could  make  of  him.  University  gen- 
tlemen are,  in  some  ways  above,  in  others  below, 
business.  They're  not  available  —  that's  the 
word.  We  couldn't  make  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Den- 
wick.  It  wouldn't  pay  us,  and  it  wouldn't  pay 
him.  Besides,  we  take  no  apprentices  or  pro- 
bationers. They  must  come  to  us  finished.  It 
takes  time  to  finish  a  clerk  to  the  mark  of  Gleu- 
cairn  £  Co.,  Limited." 

"  Well,  that  is  very  true  ;  but  could  you  not 
put  him  into  some  berth  where  his  general  edu- 
cation would  tell  ?  We  have  lawyers  and  mer- 
chants at  the  head  of  our  War-office  and  Admi- 
ralty sometimes.  Their  subordinates  supply  them 
with  practical  details,  and  their  own  talents  and 
general  knowledge  enable  them  to  organize  and 
administer.  You  have  various  departments,  of 
course  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  we  have— not  a  few ;  coal,  ironstone, 
survey,  finance,  etc.,  etc." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Cosmo,  surely  you  don't 
propose  to  put  a  novice  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
departments  of  A.  Glencairn  &  Co.,  Limited?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Oh,  sir !  oh,  sir !  Think !  think !  Besides, 
all  our  heads  of  departments  have  holdings  in 
the  Company — some  of  them  large.  It's  one  of 
our  rules;  they're,  as  it  were,  working  partners. 
That  wouldn't  suit  Mr.  Denwick.  No." 

"Outside  the  company,  then;  through  any 
of  your  business  connections,  do  you  not  think 
you  could  find  some  employment  (he's  not  proud) 
for  my  poor  friend — something  that  would  give 
him  work  for  his  brains  and  food  for  his  body  ?" 

Again  Mr.  II.  shook  his  head. 

"  Can  you  suggest  nothing,  even  ?" 

Mr.  H.  could  not ;  but  "  give  him  a  few  min- 
utes, and  he  would  'roll  it  over'  in  his  mind." 

During  the  few  minutes  accorded,  the  manager 
went  through  awful  contortions  of  the  face ;  rose 
up ;  moved  about  the  room ;  stared  at  isolated 
flies  on  the  wall ;  took  out  a  pencil ;  bit  it ;  cal- 
culated ;  jotted  ;  tousled  his  equator ;  finally  sat 
down,  smote  his  leg,  and,  earnestly  gazing  at  Cos- 
mo, whispered,  "  I've  got  it — got  it,  sir — got  IT." 

"You  have?" 

"I  have,  sir — with  your  co-operation,  but  on 
that  condition  alone." 

"You  may  count  on  that." 

"Ah!  I  don't  know;  but  a  kind  of  a  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  connected  my  talk  about 
your  surpluses  and  your  talk  about  Mr.  Denwick. 
That  emboldens  me ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  your 
affair.  Now,  sir,  the  tiling  lies  in  a  nutshell. 


Invest  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  our  shares, 
for  Mr.  Denwick,  and  he  shall  have  a  department 
by-and-by.  In  the  mean  time,  as  your  friend, 
he  shall  come  into  my  office  and  learn  the  details 
of  business.  There!  the  plan  is  simple." 

"Simple,  yes;  but  Mr.  Denwick  would  not 
accept  a  present  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds, 
even  if  I  thought  it  right  to  give  it  to  him." 

"Present!  O  Lud!  Captain,  who  talks  of 
presents?  Let  me  explain.  You  advance  the 
money.  The  shares  are  bought  in  his  name. 
The  certificates  are  held  by  you,  as  security  (our 
security,  your  father's  security — good  enough, 
hey  ?),  and  Mr.  Denwick  pays  you  five  per  cent, 
interest,  or  what  you  stipulate  for,  on  the  capi- 
tal ;  reserves  a  portion  of  the  surplus  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt ;  lives  on  the  rest ;  and  qual- 
ifies, by  the  whole  transaction,  for  a  lucrative  ap- 
pointment, should  his  acquirements  and  capacity 
warrant  his  being  selected,  by-and-by.  The  plan 
pays  you  as  well  as  your  mortgages  do;  finds 
bread  and  work  for  your  friend,  and — what  more 
would  you  have?  At  all  events,  captain,  I  can 
suggest  nothing  else." 

"It's  a  noble  idea!"  cried  Cosmo,  with  en- 
thusiasm. "Nothing  could  be  better.  I  help 
Phil,  without  putting  him  under  an  obligation 
which  a  gentleman  could  not  accept ;  and  help 
him  in  a  way  that  will  make  him  work,  and  keep 
him  from  sliding  back  into  old  ways  and  associa- 
tions—  of  which,  however,  I  think  he  has  had 
enough.  I  can't  sufficiently  thank  you,  Mr. 
Hopper,  for  your  proposal.  I  close  with  it  at 
once.  But  are  you  certain  of  your  power  to  get 
the  shares  ?" 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  sir.  Find  the  money  with- 
in six  weeks,  and  the  shares  shall  be  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

"Poor  Phil!  how  pleased  he  will  be!  He 
will  be  as  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Hopper,  as  I  am. 
This  is  indeed  luck!" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  the  morning,  Cosmo's  first  care  was  to  tel- 
egraph to  Phil  that  on  the  next  day  he  would 
receive  a  letter  explaining  all  details  of  a  remu- 
nerative "career"  which  was  open  to  him — that 
the  letter  would  also  contain  a  check  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  being  an  advance,  with  which 
Phil  was  at  once  to  clothe  and  house  himself 
properly,  and  find  some  pasture- ground  more 
eligible  than  that  which  he  had  been  sharing  with 
the  black  sheep  of  Leicester  Square.  And  then 
he  wrote  the  letter,  which  breathed  all  the  affec- 
tionate delight  which  he  felt  at  being  able,  "by 
the  luckiest  accident  in  the  world,"  to  help  his 
friend;  and  worded  it  with  such  diplomatic  del- 
icacy that  you  would  have  almost  supposed  that 
Cosmo  was  the  real  gainer,  and  that  Phil's  part 
in  the  transaction  was  that,  by  magnanimously 
undergoing  a  good  deal  of  toil  and  risk,  he  was 
enabling  his  friend  to  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest for  his  money  than  heretofore.  And  these 
things  being  done,  he  .went  and  ruminated  for 
many  an  hour  by  the  sea,  thinking  of  his  love 
and  his  hope  and  his  fears,  and  how  he  would 
open  the  matter  to  his  father,  and  when.  And 
the  day  slipped  away,  and  another  precarious 
dinner  was  got  through ;  and  before  Mr.  Glen- 
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cairn  was  "played  out,"  Cosmo  asked  him,  with 
some  trepidation,  for  a  private  interview,  which 
was  at  once  granted,  and  they  marched  off  to  the 
"business  room." 

Fairly  confronted  with  his  father,  Cosmo  felt 
much  difficulty  in  opening  a  conversation  in 
which  the  initiative  lay  necessarily  with  himself. 
The  result  of  the  interview  was  of  vital  moment 
to  his  happiness  (and  Hope,  once  admitted,  had 
grown  hourly) ;  and,  beyond  this,  he  shrunk, 
with  an  almost  feminine  sensitiveness,  from  ex- 
posing to  observation  those  feelings  which  are 
jealously  guarded  even  by  natures  comparatively 
coarse.  It  was  with  much  embarrassment  that 
he  commenced  the  dialogue,  scanned  by  his  fa- 
ther's unfaltering  eyes. 

"We  have  never  had  any  confidential  inter- 
course, father,"  he  said,  "and  I  dare  say  my  re- 
quest for  this  interview  surprises  you." 

Here  Cosmo  paused,  and  Mr.  Glencairn  in- 
timated that  surprise  was  an  emotion  foreign  to 
his  nature. 

"You  are  no  doubt  puzzled  as  to  its  object," 
continued  the  son. 

"  Guessing  and  puzzling  would  be  the  merest 
waste  of  time.  You  have  a  direct  statement  to 
make.  Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"That  is  true." 

"  Then,  pray  let  us  have  it  before  us  at  once." 

"I  confess  I  have  much  difficulty  in  opening 
this  matter  to  you.  It  is  of  a  most  delicate  nat- 
ure. It  is  difficult  to  plunge  directly  into  a  del- 
icate subject." 

"In  business  matters,  between  men  of  busi- 
ness, there  need  be  no  delicacy,  where  motives 
on  either  side  are  honest,  and  the  lines  of  busi- 
ness adhered  to." 

*'  You  forget  that  I  am  not  a  man  of  business." 

"True;  but  still  you  are  a  gentleman,  there- 
fore incapable  of  proposing  to  a  business  man, 
on  a  business  matter,  anything  you  need  be 
ashamed  of — which  is  the  plain  English  for  '  hav- 
ing a  delicacy.'" 

"Ah!  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  business,  nor 
is  it  a  proposal." 

"My  dear  Cosmo,  why  speak  in  riddles? 
You  say  this  is  not  a  business  matter,  and  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  your  world.  I  can't  conceive 
your  consulting  me  on  any  matter  relating  to  it. 
I  would  help  you  with  a  guess  to  start  your  ideas, 
if  I  could,  to  be  done  with  fencing.  You  are  in 
trouble,  evidently.  All  the  world  over,  the  trou- 
bles of  young  men  are  mainly  connected  with 
the  purse  or  the  heart.  The  former  can't  pos- 
sibly affect  you — as  to  the  latter,  ha!  ha!  you 
are  not  likely  to  seek  me  as  a  confidant ;  so,  my 
ideas  being  exhausted,  you  must  speak  out — if 
you  really  want  advice  or  an  opinion,"  he  added, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

Cosmo  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
"Well,  father,  I  am  not  exempt  from  the  trou- 
bles of  young  men — as  you  define  them." 

"Ah!  money,  after  all!  Speculation,  of 
course ;  ruinous  to  amateurs.  Foreign  stock  or 
shares,  of  course,  and  a  question  of  holding  or 
selling.  Well  ?" 

"No,  father,  my  troubles  have  nothing  to  do 
with  money." 

"Then  it  is— " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Cosmo,  who  shrunk  from 
hearing  the  divine  word  uttered  by  lips  that 
seemed  so  earthlv. 


"Yes,"  he  went  on  ;  "and  now  you  will  un- 
derstand my  hesitation." 

"Well,  then— " 

"Listen,  father,  pray,  and  I  Avill  try  to  make 
you  understand."  Then,  nerving  himself  with 
an  effort,  he  went  on:  "Lately,  quite  lately,  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  a  lady  on  whose 
perfections  I  will  not  dilate.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  for  me  she  is  perfection,  and  that  all  my 
heart  was  given  to  her  almost  unconsciously,  and 
before  I  had  realized  the  profound  impression 
she  had  made  upon  me." 

Mr.  Glencairn  rattled  his  watch -chain,  and 
gave  a  little  groan,  discreetly  commuted  into  a 
cough. 

"She  is  beautiful,"  Cosmo  went  on,  "nnd 
accomplished ;  and  the  only  child,  the  heiress  " 
— (Mr.  Glencairn  dropped  his  watch-chain  and 
sat  up  in  his  chair) — "of  a  nobleman  of  proud 
lineage  and  vast  possessions — " 

Here  Mr.  Glencairn's  natural  reserve  gave  way, 
and  he  cried  lustily,  "Bravo,  Cosmo!  bravo! 
Well  done,  sir!"  and  made  as  though  he  would 
take  his  son's  hand.  Cosmo  interrupted  him. 

"Pray  hear  all  I  have  to  say  before  you  con- 
gratulate me." 

"Excuse  me;  one  question — is  the  landed 
property  large  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is ;  but — " 

"You  prefer  the  funds?  or  concentration  ia 
minerals  ?  Well,  remember  they're  exhaustible ; 
but  perhaps  there  may  be  a  mineral  field  into  the 
bargain  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  very  probable ;  but  really — " 

"Afraid?  Tut!  tut!  depression  can't  last 
forever ;  and  even  now,  if  there  should  be  '  hem- 
atite' in  any  quantity  —  should  you  suppose, 
now — " 

"Allow  me  to  say,  my  dear  father,  that,  for  a 
man  of  business,  you  strangely  anticipate  mat- 
ters, which  you  will  see  when  I  assure  you  that 
not  only  are  the  lady's  affections  not  secured,  but 
that  I  dare  scarcely  hope  that  they  ever  could 
be  bestowed  on  one  so  unworthy  of  her,  even 
were  every  other  obstacle  removed.  Her  great 
prospects  are  really  nothing  to  me  ;  and  even  if 
they  did  not  constitute  an  obstacle,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent  they  do,  I  would  rather  have  her 
dowerless." 

Mr.  Glencairn  grinned  a  knowing  grin,  but 
said  nothing. 

"When  I  found,"  Cosmo  went  on,  "how 
deeply  my  feelings  were  compromised,  there  was 
but  one  step  for  me  to  take — " 

"You  declared  yourself — prematurely,  per- 
haps ?" 

"No;  I  said  nothing  to  the  lady." 

"  I  see ;  you  went  to  her  father  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  left  the  place  at  once." 

Mr.  Glencairn  was  not  a  man  swift  to  mirth, 
but  this  reply  of  Cosmo's  plumbed  the  depths  of 
his  sense  of  the  incongruous,  and  he  burst  into 
laughter  loud  and  sincere.  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
Cosmo,  but — '  the  one  step  for  you  to  take  !'— 
really — ha!  ha! — upsets  my  gravity.  I  never 
understood  you.  I  have  thought  it  might  be  my 
fault;  but  now — O  Lord!" — and  he  broke  into 
laughter  again — "but  now,  who  but  a  wizard 
could  understand  a  man  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
lady,  and  thinks  that  therefore  '  the  one  step  for 
him  to  take '  is  to  fly  from  her  at  once  ! — fright- 
ened by  the  size  of  her  fortune — is  that  it? — 
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when  he  has  a  large  one  of  his  own,  too — ha! 
ha!  ha!  Prodigious!" 

"You  misunderstand  me,  father." 

"I  hope  so,  my  dear  fellow ;  for  the  credit  of 
your  intelligence,  indeed  I  do." 

"Let  me  finish  my  statement,  then.  You 
will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  in  my  world — the 
distinction  is  your  own — that  in  the  society  which 
I  frequent,  money  is  not  necessarily  a  paramount 
consideration.  It  is  important,  of  course,  every- 
where, but  it  can't  do  everything ;  and  though 
in  matrimonial  matters  it  can  do  much,  it  has  its 
limits  of  power  there  too.  This  lady's  great  pros- 
pects, though,  as  I  quite  honestly  say,  they  are 
far  from  an  inducement  to  me,  would  not  have 
deterred  me  from — from  prosecuting  my  suit. 
The  suit  might  have  been  hopeless ;  still  this  con- 
sideration of  her  fortune  would  not  have  deterred 
me,  because  my  own  fortune  would  have,  so  far, 
removed  the  suspicion  of  mercenary  motives,  as 
you  justly  suggest.  I  would  not,  therefore,  have 
run  away,  but  for  another  consideration,  which  is 
really  the  object  of  my  interview  with  you." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Glencairn,  "I'm  glad  we're 
going  to  reach  some  point  at  last.  I'm  really  get- 
ting a  little  confused." 

"Admitting  that  money  is  the  main  thing 
looked  at,  in  this  miserable  and  selfish  age,  where 
matrimony  is  concerned,  still,  even  nowadays 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  respectability  in  the 
antecedents  of  any  suitor.  I  should  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  certain  taints  must  not  rest  on  his 
origin,  otherwise  he  will  be  rejected  by  the  most 
mercenary  aristocrat.  I  should  say  that  the 
hereditary  taint  of  felony  or  illegitimacy  would 
disqualify  him.  Father,  how  do  I  stand  in  this 
respect  ?" 

"Great  heavens,  sir!  what  do  you  mean?" 
cried  Mr.  Glencairn,  starting  from  his  chair. 
"  What  do  you  dare  to  insinuate?" 

"  Nothing — I  insinuate  nothing.  The  honor 
of  our  blood  must  be  as  dear  to  me  as  to  you.  I 
ask  a  simple  question.  I  will  put  at  differently. 
Father,  who  are  we?" 

Mr.  Glencairn  laughed  scornfully.  "  Who  are 
vre  ?  I  am  Archibald  Glencairn,  formerly  prin- 
cipal partner  in  the  firm  of  Glencairn  &  Co.,  iron- 
masters, now  a  large  shareholder  in  the  compa- 
ny of  that  name,  and  a  financial  operator  known, 
ay,  and  respected,  on  most  European  bourses. 
As  to  yourself,  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject ;  but  if  you  add  your  own  experiences 
to  mine,  the  question  '  Who  are  we  ?'  is  satisfac- 
torily answered,  I  take  it." 

"No,  father,  not  at  all.  In  the  sense  of  your 
answer,  I  require,  of  course,  no  information.  I 
am  not  trifling.  You  treat  this  as  an  imperti- 
nence. Is  that  just?  I  am  your  son,  and  of 
full  age ;  surely  I  am  entitled  to  the  information 
I  demand.  When  I  was  a  child,  my  questions 
were  always  evaded.  Once  only  did  I  get  a  sort 
of  answer  from  my  uncle  Wildgrave — and  what 
an  answer !  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  less  I 
inquired  the  better ;  that  there  was  little  to  know, 
and  that  little,  discreditable.  In  fact,  I  gathered 
that  there  was  a  flaw  or  a  stain  on  my  origin. 
I  never  repeated  the  question  again  ;  and  your 
continued  silence  on  the  subject  confirmed  what 
my  uncle  hinted.  Now  it  is  everything  to  me  to 
know — the  truth ;  and  I  now  ask  you  frankly, 
What  is  our  pedigree  ?" 

"Pedigree?"  laughed  Mr.  Glencairn,  resum- 


ing his  seat,  "ha!  ha!  I'm  afraid  that  has  to 
be  manufactured.  Don't  look  so  horrified  ;  it  is 
done  every  day.  A  mere  question  of  money — 
and  you  are  rich.  I  have  heard  that  a  high- 
priced  article  (including  counterfeited  title-deeds, 
and  even  tombstones)  almost  baffles  an  expert 
to  detect  its  spuriousness.  If  people  are  fools 
enough  to  value  such  things,  they  deserve  to  be 
humbugged.  It  is  more  a  practical  joke  than  a 
fraud,  for  it  simulates  something  which,  intrin- 
sically, is  nothing.  The  foolers  and  the  fooled 
are  equally  beneath  contempt." 

"That  does  not  touch  my  question,  which  is 
still  unanswered.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
are  the  first  of  our  family  ?" 

Mr.  Glencairn  laughed,  and  said,  "I  believe 
my  father  would  have  resented  that  idea  emphat- 
ically. " 

"  Oh  !  you  had  a  father,  then— forgive  me,  I 
mean  socially  speaking?" 

"I  understand  your  meaning.  Yes;  my  fa- 
ther was,  socially  speaking,  a  gentleman.  At 
least  I  understand  that  a  commissioned  officer  is 
technically  so  considered.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  Indian  army." 

"And  my  grandmother — his  wife?" 

"My  mother,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Indian  judge." 

Cosmo  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  said,  "  Then — 
then — had  he  done — was  there  any  cloud  on  his 
reputation  ?" 

"No,  I  think  not,  'socially  speaking.'  He 
was  a  foolish  man,  and  a  violent  man,  and  a  dis- 
solute man.  His  death  proved  him  to  be  all 
three,  for  he  was  shot  in  a  duel  to  satisfy  his  an- 
tagonist's family  honor,  which  had  been  outraged 
by  him." 

"But  there  was  nothing  else?" 

"No;  'socially  speaking,'  he  was  clean-hand- 
ed ;  brave,  too,  I  believe,  and  even  distinguished." 

"Thank  God!" 

"Small  mercies,  Cosmo." 

"Then  my  uncle  Wildgrave,  what  did  he 
mean  ?" 

"Ah!  your  uncle  was  superfine.  All  the 
Wildgraves  were.  We  must  go  farther  back  for 
his  horror  of  the  Glencairns. " 

"Your  grandfather  was — ?" 

"My  grandfather  was  an  indigo-planter  in  In- 
dia ;  but  not  much  is  known  about  him,  except 
that  he  lived  in  India  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  died  there." 

"And  his  wife?" 

"Well,  Cosmo,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there 
had  been  some  little  oversight  on  his  part  about 
her.  In  fact — though,  let  us  hope,  in  other  re- 
spects, a  good  husband — he  never  went  through 
the  form  of  marriage  with  her." 

Cosmo  started  to  his  feet. 

"Then,"  he  cried,  "my  worst  fears  are  real- 
ized." 

"Come," said  his  father,  "that  is  a  little  un- 
reasonable, surely.  Be  thankful  for  wedded  par- 
ents and  wedded  grandparents.  It  is  really  a  fair 
allowance,  as  matters  go." 

Cosmo  sunk  into  a  gloomy  silence,  till  he  re- 
membered that  the  pain  was  (or  might  be)  his 
father's  as  well  as  his  own,  and  then,  to  break 
the  pause,  he  said, 

"I  understood  from  my  uncle  or  from  you, 
long  ago,  that  we  are  of  "Scottish  descent.  Is 
this  so  ?" 
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"Oh  yes;  the  indigo -planter  certainly  went 
from  Scotland.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ; 
neither  any  doubt  that  he  changed  his  name. 
But,  now  we  are  on  the  subject,  and  since  you 
are  entitled  to  know  all  I  know,  I  may  as  well 
tell  it  you — little  though  it  is — once  for  all,  and 
you  can  form  what  conjectures  you  please.  You 
are  aware,  I  presume,  that  I  have  an  elder  broth- 
er?" 

"Yes;  but  I  know  nothing  more  than  that 
he  exists,  and  is  in  India.  By-the-bye,  I  under- 
stood, also,  that  you  and  he  were  on  bad  terms. 
You  have  never  mentioned  him  to  me  before." 

"Ilight;  and  I  mention  your  uncle  Robert 
now,  simply  because  it  is  mainly  from  him  that 
I  know  anything  about  our  family  history.  We 
quarrelled,  or,  rather,  he  quarrelled  with  me  years 
ago.  The  matter  was  simple  enough.  He  grew 
tired  of  the  civil  service.  He  saw  fortunes  being 
made  rapid!}'  all  round  him  in  indigo.  He 
thought  he  would  like  to  make  a  fortune  rapidly 
too  —  in  indigo;  but  he  lacked  capital.  I  was 
prosperous ;  he  knew  it,  and  invited  me  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  necessary  funds.  I  declined 
— mainly  because  to  have  disengaged  so  much 
capital  from  my  business  at  that  time  would  have 
thrown  my  own  career  back  for  years.  Besides 
this,  Robert  had  no  business  qualities ;  almost 
inevitably  he  would  have  lost  the  capital,  and, 
having  resigned  the  service,  would  have  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  So  I  refused,  for  his 
sake  as  much  as  my  own.  He  took  a  wrong- 
headed  view  of  things ;  accused  me  of  I  don't 
know  what  all,  and  abjured  my  relationship  in  a 
theatrical  way,  which  showed  how  just  was  my 
belief  that  he  would  have  failed  in  indigo.  Well, 
well,  he  ought  to  thank  me  now,  for  he  is  high  in 
the  service ;  he  don't,  however.  His  affair.  In 
our  friendly  days  we  used  often  to  talk  together 
on  this — this  genealogical  matter.  He  was  six- 
teen years  of  age  when  our  father  died,  and  the 
statements  he  had  from  his  lips  amounted  in  ef- 
fect to  this :  The  indigo-planter — my  grandfa- 
ther— was  of  a  good  Scottish  family ;  but  having 
been  very  wild,  as  a  lad,  was  in  perpetual  trouble 
with  his  people,  and  was  at  last  turned  out-of- 
doors  by  them,  in  consequence  of  an  intrigue 
with  a  tenant's  daughter,  which  scandalized  the 
good  people  of  the  old  world  in  a  way  which  this 
more  philosophical  age  would  scarcely  compre- 
hend. He  took  the  young  woman  with  him  to 
India,  where,  after  having  given  birth  to  one  child 
(my  father),  she  died.  His  resentment  against 
his  own  family  was  very  deep  (as  is  often  the 
case  with  those  who  have  offended  their  families) ; 
probably  he  was  theatrical,  like  your  uncle  Rob- 
ert, for  be  had  dropped  their  name  from  the  mo- 
ment he  left  home,  and  was  never  known  in  India 
by  any  other  name  than  '  Glencairn.'  He  would 
conceal  his  real  name,  no  doubt,  by  way  of  in- 
sult to  those  who  had  repudiated  him.  It  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  Highland  pride  to  abjure  the 
abjurer,  and  scornfully  spurn  a  connection  which 
has  already  been  renounced  on  the  other  side. 
So  it  is  probable  that  his  real  name  was  never 
known ;  for  he  seems  to  have  made  no  secret 
that  the  name  we  inherit  from  him  was  assumed 
— and  the  true  name,  had  it  been  known,  would 
likely  have  come  down  to  us  as  this  fact  has 
come.  No  record  of  a  marriage  was  left  by  him  ; 
nor  is  there  any  tradition  that  he  owned  to,  or 
pretended  to,  a  marriage.  The  evidence  is  all 


the  other  way.  Old  Mr.  Denwick — the  father 
of  my  friend  and  benefactor — was  the  indigo- 
planter's  intimate  friend  in  India,  and  became 
my  father's  guardian;  and,  being  still  alive  at 
his  death,  was  for  a  time  the  guardian  of  us 
children,  which  trust  he  bequeathed  to  his  son — 
my  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  nearly  everything.  I 
think,  therefore,  tbat  if  there  had  been  anything 
else  to  know,  we  should  have  learned  it  through 
the  Denwicks  :  unquestionably,  if  there  had  been 
any  grounds  for  believing  that  my  father  (who 
was  most  anxious  and  sensitive  on  the  subject) 
was  born  in  wedlock,  these  grounds  would  have 
been  stated.  Mr.  Denwick,  however,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  grounds. 
Here,  then,  is  a  blank,  which  can  only,  I  think,  be 
interpreted  in  one  way.  My  father,  according 
to  Robert,  had  a  variety  of  theories,  some  of  which 
he  shared,  which  made  for  his  own  legitimacy. 
I  apprehend  they  had  no  solid  basis.  What  is 
conclusive  to  me  is,  that  no  man  who  was  not 
both  a  maniac  and  a  villain  would  have  condem- 
ned his  son  to  the  penalties  of  illegitimacy  by 
wantonly  suppressing  evidence  of  his  marriage, 
because  it  was  contracted  in  a  name  which  would 
have  identified  his  son  with  the  race  which  he 
had  abjured.  There,  Cosmo,  that  is  positively 
all  I  know.  If  some  one  could  weave  a  clean 
pedigree  out  of  it,  and  identify  us  with  a  decent 
family,  I  should  be  glad  of  it  for  your  sake. 
For  myself,  I  have  got  on  so  well  without  a  ped- 
igree that  I  confess  to  some  indifference  on  the 
subject." 

When  this  cold  and  passionless  summation  was 
concluded,  there  was  silence  for  some  time.  At 
last  Cosmo  groaned  out,  rather  as  thinking  aloud 
than  as  addressing  his  father,  "This  accursed 
taint!  can  it  ever  be  removed?"  And  then  his 
father  spoke.  "I  see,"  he  said,  "  you  have  in- 
herited the  Wildgraves'  ideas.  They  put  the 
same  question  to  themselves,  apropos  of  me, 
and  answered  it  in  the  negative.  Well,  that  un- 
lucky old  indigo-planter  has  a  good  deal  to  an- 
swer for.  I  heard  enough  about  him  in  my 
young  days,  when,  like  you,  I  aspired  to  marry 
into  a  proud  family.  I  don't  owe  him  a  dutiful 
thought,  I  can  tell  you.  But  how  many  genera- 
tions is  he  to  keep  in  the  shade?  When  do  you 
suppose  illegitimacy  ceases  to  disqualify?  Three 
generations  make  a  gentleman,  it  is  said:  if  so, 
they  abrogate  the  bar;  and  you  are  the  third 
from  it.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  nowadays  the 
bar-sinister,  provided  it  is  gilt,  is  no  bar  to  social 
success  ?  Times  have  changed  since  my  youth. 
The  world  is  more  sensible ;  and  you  have  the 
advantage  of  a  generation  over  me.  You  have 
other  advantages — position,  solid  wealth,  lineage 
undisputed  on  one  side.  Fall  back  upon  your 
mother's  pedigree.  With  that  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  and  prospects — ay,  and  prospects 
— you  are  good  enough  for  any  of  them.  Take 
my  word  for  it.  If  they  think  not,  do  as  I  did— 
take  your  own  way.  With  the  lady  on  your  side, 
you  can  afford  to"  laugh  at  them.  They'll  come 
round  in  time,  and  soon  enough.  May  I  ask 
who  the  noble  lord  is  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  mention  the  name. " 

"As  you  please;  but  whoever  he  is,  he'll  come 
round  if  the  lady  is  on  your  side." 

"My  dear  father,  the  lady  doesn't  dream  of 
me ;  but  even  were  it  as  you  suggest,  still  you 
misunderstand  the  case.  In  some  ways  I  do 
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recognize  the  justice  of  what  you  say.  It  does 
seem  monstrous  that  a  bar  like  this  should  hang, 
like  a  felon's  fetter,  on  generation  after  gener- 
ation. But  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  The 
lady  is  not  only  her  father's  heiress,  she  is  the 
last  of  her  family  —  an  ancient  and  historical 
house,  which  must  merge  in  the  race  with  which 
she  intermarries.  Do  you  think,  then,  it  would 
be  honorable,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  fa- 
ther—  the  last  male  depositary  of  the  family 
honors,  traditions,  and  prestige — to  persuade  his 
daughter  to  an  alliance  which  would  couple  their 
noble  name  with  this  ignoble  bar?  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  something  like  stealing  a  pos- 
session more  valuable  in  their  eyes  than  all  their 
wealth  ?" 

"No,  I  don't;  but  I  do  think,  if  you'll  excuse 
me  for  saying  so,  that  you  are  talking  common 
nonsense.  If  the  lady  is  the  sole  heiress  of  the 
family  prestige  (a  shadowy  inheritance,  by-the- 
bye),  she  is  as  much  entitled  to  have  an  opinion 
about  its  disposition  as  about  the  disposal  of  the 
family  wealth.  You  would  have  no  scruples  as 
to  the  latter  appanage,  which  is  of  real  impor- 
tance ;  why,  then,  about  the  former,  which  is  a 
dream  —  an  idea?  Well,  well,  well.  You  are 
a  gentleman  ;  you  have  your  three  generations, 
and  that  obliterates  the  bar,  to  which,  I  am  very 
sure,  this  ungenealogical  age  will  never  say 
'nay.'  " 

"  I  am  very  sure,  however,  that  the  noble 
lord  in  question  will." 

"Then  the  noble  lord  in  question  is  an  —  is 
no  wiser  than  he  should  be." 

"That  may  be;  but  he  is  the  guardian  of  his 
family  honor,  and  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion. 
What  that  would  be,  I  know  too  well.  He  is 
the  proudest  of  the  proud.  Twenty  generations 
would  not  erase  this  blot.  The  suitor  who  seeks 
his  approbation  had  need  be  immaculate." 

"Then  take  your  own  way;  win  the  lady, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  time. " 

Cosmo  sunk  into  silence  and  abstraction.  His 
father's  arguments ;  his  own  delicate  sense  of 
honor;  the  old  peer's  pride  and  prejudices;  his 
own  sense  of  justice ;  the  conflict  between  the 
fading  dogmas  of  past  generations  and  the  fresh 
and  liberal  views  of  modern  life ;  the  eclipse  of 
privilege ;  and  the  triumph  of  individual  merit 
over  inherited  prestige — these,  with  his  own  fond 
wishes,  rushed  through  his  mind,  clashing  here, 
coinciding  there,  tumultuous  and  chaotic.  And 
slowly  from  this  confusion  the  dim  outline  of  a 
compromise  evolved  itself,  which,  marking  with 
judicial  severity  that  which  made  against  Cosmo, 
as  well  as  that  which  made  for  him,  yielded  this 
balance  in  his  favor,  that  that  which  in  him  was 
lacking  might  be  supplied  by  personal  distinction, 
won  by  personal  effort.  That  would  obliterate 
flaws — of  which  justice  claimed  the  obliteration 
— and  by  a  nobler  expedient  than  the  brute  force 
of  wealth. 

"Ah!"  he  murmured  aloud,  "now  would  be 
the  time  to  concentrate  vague  ambitions  and  des- 
ultory efforts !  Could  I  but  make  a  name  for 
myself — a  great  reputation — then,  indeed — 
But  what  can  I  do  ?  Yes,  achievement  is  the 
root  of  real  aristocracy.  He  who  achieves  must 
be  nobler  than  he  who  merely  inherits  the  re- 
wards of  achievement." 

"  Right,  sir,  right ;  therefore  achieve." 

Cosmo  started  to  find  he  had  been  thinking 


aloud,  and  that  his  father's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  with  a  half-friendly,  half-mocking  expres- 
sion. 

He  rose,  and  said, 

' '  Father,  I  thank  you  for  your  information  and 
advice.  The  unknown  evil  is  always  more  for- 
midable than  that  which  we  see,  and  my  fears 
were  greater  than  the  fact.  The  fact  is,  howev- 
er, sufficiently  grave ;  indeed,  an  obstacle  all  but 
insurmountable,  though,  possibly,  in  one  way — 
Well,  there  is  no  good  pursuing  the  subject. 
One  explanation,  however,  I  must  make.  In 
my  anxiety  to  know  the  disability  which  birth 
lays  me  under,  I  may  have  seemed  to  you  to  im- 
ply that,  that  being  removed,  no  other  impedi- 
ment would  remain.  If  I  conveyed  that  impres- 
sion, let  me  now  correct  it.  That  I  am  unwor- 
thy of  this  lady,  I  am  very  certain ;  that  she 
might  think  otherwise  is  but  a  dream." 

"Well,  Cosmo,  as  I  said  before,  I  don't  un- 
derstand you,  and  never  shall,  I  suppose;  but 
what,  then,  does  the  whole  thing  amount  to  ?" 

"  It  amounts  to  this,  that  I  came  away  from 
— from  a  certain  influence,  to  dissipate  dreams, 
or,  if  you  please,  to  deaden  pain,  by  using  my 
faculties  and  acquirements,  such  as  they  are,  in 
some  active  sphere.  I  still  wish  to  find  that 
sphere.  Our  conversation  has,  at  least,  made  no 
difference  in  that  desire." 

"  There  is  but  one  obvious  sphere  for  a  man 
in  your  position,  of  your  culture  and  general 
views,  and  that  is  the  sphere  of  politics.  You 
have  surely  turned  your  thoughts  in  that  direc- 
tion ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have ;  but  there  are  obstacles — " 

"Obstacles!  obstacles!  obstacles !"  shouted 
Mr.  Glencairn.  "Lions  in  every  path!  This 
passes  patience !  Is  this  all  that  comes  of  an 
interminable  education  ?" 

Cosmo  felt  somewhat  abashed  at  the  rude  jus- 
tice of  these  remarks,  but  replied, 

"I  did  not  say  that  in  this  case  the  obstacles 
were  insuperable.  But  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  when  a  man  goes  into  political  life,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  identify  himself  heartily  with  one 
of  the  great  parties — otherwise  his  career  will  be 
a  failure,  and  he  himself  useless.  I  have  never, 
as  yet,  seen  my  way  to  unqualified  enlistment 
with  any  party." 

"Oh,  if  that  is  all,  it  is  a  small  matter.  Ev- 
ery one  leans  toward  certain  outlines  of  political 
belief,  sentiment,  prejudice,  or  what  you  please 
to  call  it.  With  this  party  or  that  or  the  other, 
he  will  find  that  these  outlines  are  followed  in  a 
general  way.  No  thinking  man  can  honestly 
pledge  himself  to  conform  to  all  the  details  of  all 
the  measures  which  a  party  may  support.  All 
he  can  hope  is  to  be  able  to  subscribe  to  the  gen- 
eneral  sentiment  which  guides  it — to  recognize 
its  key-note  as  his  own.  I  should  fancy  that 
your  views  are  moderate,  and  that  this  should 
not  be  difficult  to  you." 

"  No,  certainly ;  but  I  have  strong  opinions 
on  some  important  subjects  which  have  been 
made  shibboleths  of  party  adhesion,  though  no 
general  principle,  as  distinctive  of  either  party,  is 
involved  in  them.  Well,  you  can  see  that,  if  I 
were  honest  in  my  declarations,  I  should  run  a 
very  strong  chance  of  falling  between  two  stools, 
and  failing  to  be  returned.  Suppose  I  go  con- 
sistently with  the  Conservatives  on  all  but  one 
subject^  but  that  that  subject  has  arbitrarily  been 
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made  a  Conservative  test ;  I  should  expect  that 
the  Conservatives  would  oppose  me  for  my  de- 
fection on  that  point,  and  the  Liberals  for  my 
generally  Conservative  views,  and  vice  versa. 
Well,  but  suppose,  nevertheless,  I  did  get  into  the 
House.  I  should  not  go  there  without  ambition  ; 
and  do  yon  think  I  could  look  for  political  ad- 
vancement from  a  party  to  which  I  ran  counter 
on  one  or  more  test-questions  ?" 

"Ah,  well,  when  a  man  has  been  in  the  House 
for  a  little,  and  sees  things  from  nearer  points  of 
view,  it's  wonderful  how  well  he  manages  to  har- 
monize his  views,  on  the  whole,  with  his  party — 
unless,  of  course,  he  is  a  crack-brained  crotchet- 
eer, when  he  is  not  worth  considering.  By-the- 
bye,  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  getting  into  the 
House,  there,  I  think,  I  could  help  you.  Indeed, 
it  would  suit  me  personally  to  do  so.  There  is 
a  borough  in  which  we — I — have  much  to  say. 
It  is  not  much  of  a  political  borough ;  indeed,  I 
don't  think  the  good  folk  there  care  two  straws 
about  any  public  question.  They  have  a  local 
interest  to  promote — a  healthy  legitimate  inter- 
est—  and  what  they  chiefly  want  is  a  member 
who  will  nurse  this  interest.  To  a  moderate 
man  on  either  side,  who  would  give  some  time 
and  trouble  to  this  affair,  I  think  I  could  almost 
guarantee  the  seat.  I  take  it  that  you  have  a 
Conservative  bias,  but  that  on  some  points  you 
are  inclined  for  discreetly  liberal  progress  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  defines  my 
position." 

"Very  well,  I  will  now  give  you  all  the  de- 
tails, and  you  can  think  it  over.  I  may  say  that 
I  believe  the  sitting  member  will  apply  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  at  the  end  of  this  session." 

Mr.  Glencairn  then  briefly  laid  the  details  be- 
fore his  son,  and,  at  last,  the  longest  conversation 
that  had  ever  taken  place  between  them  came  to 
a  close. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  direct  and  unsenti- 
mental view  which  Mr.  Glencairn  had  taken  of 
every  subject  discussed  had  produced  its  effect 
upon  Cosmo,  and  carried  him  farther  than  he 
could  have  believed  toward  his  father's  position. 
He  had  half  admitted  that,  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  compromise,  his  hopes  need  not  be  alto- 
gether abandoned ;  and  now  his  father's  prompt 
energy  was  hurrying  him  toward  a  step  which 
might  lead  to  these  conditions,  and  which  cer- 
tainly would  force  him  into  a  sphere  of  activity, 
between  which  and  others  he  had  vacillated — 
doubtful  of  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  prep- 
aration— doubtful  where  his  special  aptitude  lay. 
Even  for  his  own  mere  peace  of  mind,  he  felt  that 
active  employment  was  now  indispensable.  Open 
to  him,  apparently  beyond  a  doubt,  an  honorable 
sphere  now  lay.  Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  to 
abandon  hesitation ;  to  cut  himself  free  from  this 
eternal  weighing  of  alternatives,  and  combating 
of  scruples  ?  The  step  might  lead  to  this  or  that, 
eventually;  in  the  mean  time,  it  meant  "  work," 
which  nothing  else  offered.  Would  it  not  be 
well,  then,  to  close  with  what  would  supply  this 
supreme  necessity  ?  And  if  it  meant  hope,  too  ? 
Did  it  mean  hope,  too  ?  Well,  at  least,  nothing 
made  a  fairer  offer  of  it. 

Before  Cosmo  slept  that  night  his  resolve  was 
taken ;  and  next  morning  he  communicated  to 
his  father  that  the  borough  of might  con- 
sider itself  suited  with  a  nurse  for  its  "healthy 
local  interest." 
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WE  must  now  borrow  the  wings  of  Cosmo 
Glencairn's  fancy,  and  fly  back  to  the  Lake  of 
Como,  where  the  golden  summer  days  passed 
pleasantly  and  peacefully  for  the  occupants  of 
the  Villa  Bianca ;  so  pleasantly,  indeed,  for  Lord 
Germistoune — who  was  hard  to  please — that,  as 
the  period  of  his  tenancy  drew  to  a  close,  he  be- 
gan to  turn  scowling  glances  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Engadine,  and  to  use  language  of  bitter 
scepticism  about  Gull  and  the  rest  of  the  faculty, 
apropos  of  his  approaching  sojourn  in  the  Alpine 
paradise.  "Empirics  and  blunderers  —  all  of 
them!"  he  would  grumble.  "Because  it  is  the 
right  thing  for  Sir  Peter  Babbits  to  go  to  that 
detestable  place "  (Sir  Peter  was  a  civic  digni- 
tary whose  "case"  had  been  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing points  of  similarity  to  his  own),  "  why  should 
it  be  the  right  thing  for  me  ?  Monstrously  im- 
probable that  my  organs  could  ever  have  re- 
sembled those  of  an  alderman,  even  before  lie 
had  bedevilled  them  with  gross  living  and  Guild- 
hall banquets !  Name  of  Rabbits,  too !  Prepos- 
terous !"  But,  after  all,  this  constituted  a  griev- 
ance without  which  his  life  would  scarcely  have 
been  in  order. 

Pleasantly,  too,  the  days  passed  for  Esme — all 
unconscious  of  the  influence  she  was  exercising 
over  the  lives  and  destinies  of  others — happy  in 
fancy-free  meditations  and  in  pursuits  congenial 
to  a  graceful  and  cultured  mind.  The  weather 
continued  to  be  faultless;  the  sun  shone  every- 
day in  a  cloudless  sky,  but  the  mountains  lent 
themselves  to  nature's  pleasant  conspiracy,  and 
sent  clown  light  airs,  that  came  tempered  from 
the  abodes  of  snow,  to  fan  the  favored  district. 
As  for  the  Ravenhall  party  and  Tom  Wyedale, 
the  delights  of  the  place  were  not  so  patent  to 
them.  Poor  Mrs.  Ravenhall !  long,  long  ago 
had  the  bloom  of  young  enthusiasm  for  anything 
in  this  weary  world  been  brushed  from  her  I>las4 
spirit ;  the  voices  and  the  aspects  of  external 
nature  had  no  message  and  no  meaning  for  her. 
But  her  walk  and  conversation  were  so  artificial 
that  it  came  like  a  second  nature  to  her  to  simu- 
late whatever  for  the  time  being  seemed  to  pay ; 
and  thus  to  all  her  little  circle  she  was  untiring 
in  her  raptures  over  the  lake  and  its  environs, 
which,  from  morn  to  night,  never  ceased  to  be 
"quite  too  divinely  lovely  and  enchanting,'' to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

The  few  people  whom  she  knew  at  Cadenabbia 
were  impressed  with  this.  It  showed,  they  said, 
such  freshness,  simplicity,  and  soul ;  for  here  was 
a  lady,  ordinarily  involved  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
great  world  of  fashion,  retiring  without  regret 
from  its  seductions,  at  the  call  of  duty,  and  find- 
ing more  than  consolation  in  the  sweet  teach- 
ings of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  All  tins 
factitious  enthusiasm  was  focused  upon  Esme, 
into  whose  confidence  and  affections  it  was  her 
design  to  penetrate ;  and  since  it  appeared  that 
freshness,  simplicity,  and  soul  would  be  the  prop- 
er "wear"  under  the  circumstances,  she  thus, 
masqueraded  accordingly. 

Esme  was  rather  perplexed  by  it  all,  and  even, 
at  times,  a  little  bored,  when  she  would  say  to 
herself,  with  unconscious  truth  and  humor,  " 
wonder  why  Mrs.  Ravenhall  seems  to  think  that 
I  must  take  it  as  a  personal  compliment  when 
Ishe  says  anything  pretty  about  the  scenery  ?  ' 
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Of  course,  the  whole  thing  inexpressibly  bored 
Mrs.  Ravenhall  herself.  Her  heart  was  far  away 
in  the  crush  and  scramble  of  the  London  season. 
She  was  missing  everything;  she  was  not  being 
seen  at  the  right  places  ;  she  was  losing  ground, 
perhaps  —  even,  perhaps,  being  forgotten.  The 
Honorable  Nora  Hackbut,  who  contributed  An- 
glo-Continental gossip  to  one  of  those  weekly 
papers  which  are  so  frank  and  so  exhaustive  in 
describing  the  private  lives  and  doings  of  even 
trivial  people,  did,  indeed,  let  the  world  know 
what  Mrs.  Raver.hall  was  about,  and  what  a  high 
opinion  she  had  of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  but  this 
could  not  compensate  for  a  dreary  blank  in  the 
Morning  Post  where  Mrs.  Ravenha'll's  place  knew 
her  no  more. 

Nor  did  these  vexations  circumstances  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  Mrs.  RavenhaH's  trials. 
She  was  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  manager 
of  amateur  theatricals,  who,  besides  composing 
the  piece  and  playing  a  part  in  it  himself,  has  to 
fulfil  the  combined  duties  of  stage-manager  and 
prompter — now  hustling  a  sluggish  member  of 
the  corps  on  to  the  stage,  now  suggesting  a  "cue" 
to  the  forgetful,  and  at  times  even  dashing  "  on  " 
in  person  to  supply  the  place  of  an  absentee. 
Her  corps,  it  will  be  observed,  was  divided  into 
conscious,  and  unconscious,  dramatis  personce; 
and  the  former — her  husband  and  brother — had 
to  be  constantly  instructed,  cajoled,  and  stimu- 
lated in  private;  so  that,  with  the  additional 
necessity  of  keeping  the  whole  company  in  good- 
humor  with  each  other,  her  trials  were  heavy  and 
incessant.  If  one  of  them,  even,  would  have 
heartily  co-operated,  it  would  have  been  different; 
but  not  even  Tom,  for  whose  benefit  the  whole 
thing  was  devised,  could  be  got  to  do  so — he  was 
sluggish  and  procrastinating,  and,  indeed,  played 
his  part  in  a  way  that  left  much  to  be  desired. 

As  to  Mr.  Ravenhall,  whose  role  was  almost  a 
negative  one,  he  gave  her  continual  trouble.  He 
very  soon  grew  tired  of  the  place,  and,  being  in- 
difterent  to  Tom's  interests,  could  not  see  why 
his  convenience  should  be  sacrificed  to  them. 
Hence  he  became  very  restive,  and  anxious  to 
move  on,  which  involved  yet  other  calls  on  his 
wife's  powers  of  stratagem.  His  wish  to  escape 
was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  everything  else,  his  relations  with 
Lord  Germistoune  soon  made  his  position  some- 
what irksome.  The  bluff  member  for had, 

in  truth,  been  utterly  cowed  by  the  noble  lord. 
At  first,  things  had  gone  very  smoothly  between 
them,  for  llavenhall,  laying  his  wife's  precepts  to 
heart,  carried  himself  deferentially  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  autocrat,  who,  mindful  of  his  gallant 
promise  to  Mrs.  llavenhall,  and  moved  also  by 
propagandist  considerations,  was  studiously  tem- 
perate in  sentiment  and  courteous  in  tone  to  Mr. 
Ravenhall.  His  wife  had  spoken  of  the  "strug- 
gle" going  on  in  his  mind — implying  that  the 
contest  lay  between  Reason  and  Radicalism ; 
and  the  keen  old  partisan  felt  that  a  little  tact 
and  diplomacy  might  be  well  bestowed  in  settling 
the  "struggle"  in  favor  of  Toryism  and  Truth. 
Lord  Germistoune,  by-the-bye  occasionally  rather 
mystified  Mr.  Ravenhall  by  subtle  allusions  to  the 
"struggle"  in  question,  for  Mrs.  Raveuhall  had 
not  revealed  to  her  husband  the  existence  of  that 
phase  of  his  own  consciousness ;  but  his  stupidi- 
ty guarded  him  from  untoward  discoveries,  and 
things  went  on  serenely  for  a  time. 
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The  characters  of  the  two  men,  however,  made 
it  impossible  that  they  could  long  do  so.  Mr. 
Ravenhall  was  one  of  those  people  who  must 
either  trample,  or  be  trampled  upon ;  and  being 
misled  by  Lord  Germistoune's  unexpected  com- 
plaisance and  moderation,  he  presently  began  to 
recover  his  self-assurance,  to  lose  his  deferential 
tone,  and  even  to  develop  very  decided  symptoms 
of  bluffness.  Lord  Germistoune,  with  a  hawk's 
eye  for  all  this  sort  of  thing,  noted  the  change 
resentfully;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  "strug- 
gle," was  able  to  subdue  the  feelings  of  the  man 
to  those  of  the  partisan  for  a  little.  There  are 
limits,  however,  to  all  human  endurance ;  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that,  in  this  country,  the  ma- 
jority of  men  will  much  more  readily  endure  a 
strongly  expressed  dissent  from  their  views,  as 
to  principles  merely,  than  as  to  the  personal 
qualities  of  this  or  that  party  leader  whom  they 
follow  or  oppose. 

The  principle  and  the  measure  may  be  amica- 
bly discussed  by  the  week ;  but  when  the  Man 
is  introduced,  the  hour  of  explosions  has  arrived. 
Lord  Germistoune's  politics  were  strongly  flavor- 
ed with  the  personal  element ;  so  were  Mr.  lla- 
venhall's. 

And  thus  it  one  day  befell  that  the  latter,  find- 
ing himself  in  a  mixed  company,  and  stimulated 
by  the  presence  of  an  admiring  constituent,  vent- 
ured to  speak  reckless  words  in  eulogy  of  a  great 
leader,  as  to  whose  character — whether  purely 
diabolical  or  altogether  saintly— a  keen  contro- 
versy then  raged  ;  whereupon  Lord  Germistoune 
forgot  all  about  his  gallantly,  and  the  propagan- 
da, and  the  "struggle,"  and  made  short  work 
of  the  eminent  man  and  his  rash  disciple.  Mr. 
Ravenhall,  alluding  to  a  recent  speech  of  his 
hero's,  had  affirmed  that  "there  was  no  disput- 
ing that,  at  all  events;"  and  added  some  bluff 
remarks  about  "malignant  stupidity,"  as  dis- 
tinctive of  all  those  who  might  think  otherwise, 
not  only  on  this  point,  but  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  great  man's  perfection.  The 
words  were  not  addressed  to  Lord  Germistoune, 
but  they  reached  his  ear,  and  he  at  once  came 
into  action. 

"Let  me  beg  you,  then,  Mr.  Ravenhall,"  he 
said,  "to  write  me  down  'malignant  and  stupid.'" 

"  No,  no,  Lord  Germistoune ;  no,  no !"  laugh- 
ed Ravenhall;  "we  all  know  you  are  too  clear- 
headed a  man  to  differ  with  what  I  have  just 
said." 

"  I  protest,  sir,  your  test  of  clear-headedness 
astounds  me— it  really  does.  As  to  the — the  in- 
dividual of  whom  yon  speak,  I  differ  with  you  to 
this  extent,  that  I  think  if  he  were  expelled  from 
the  British  realms  —  and  with  every  circum- 
stance of  ignominy — it — it  would  be  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  the  realms,  sir.  What  ?" 

"It  would  be  a  black  day  for  England  when 
that  took  place;  and  in  the  depths  of  your  heart, 
I  am  convinced  you  agree  with  me." 

"Now,  isn't  this  a  great  deal  too  monstrous? 
What  the  dev — ,  how,  may  I  ask,  do  you  venture 
to  assert  that  my  words  and  my  real  sentiments 
are  at  variance  ?" 

"Pooh!  pooh!  pooh!  my  lord,  you  take  the 
matter  too  strongly.  I  merely  mean  that  I  am 
sure  there  is  room  in  your  mind  for  admiration 
of  a  man's  intellect  and  uprightness,  apart  from 
political  considerations.  That  man  gives  a  tone 
to  public  life — "  • 
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"Yes,  he  does — a  tone  of  political  recklessness 
and  effrontery ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  no 
room  in  my  mind  for  anything  but  abhorrence 
of  a  traitor. " 

"Oh!  ho!  ho!" 

"Ah!  but  it  isn't  '  oh  !  ho!  ho!'" 

"Traitor, Lord  Germistoune ?  You'll  scarcely 
make  that  out,  I  take  it." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  said  'traitor' — and  I'll  swear  to 
the  word,  if  you  please — a  traitor  whose  intellect 
is  perverted,  whose  uprightness  robs  us  piecemeal 
of  the  constitution,  tampers  with  the  coronation 
oath,  filches  and  perverts  the  Prerogative,  sacri- 
fices every  conviction  to  self-interest,  and — and 
— oh !  by  the  Lord  Harry,  sir !  your  boldness  in 
speaking  of  this  man  as  not  a  traitor  passes  my 
comprehension." 

Kavenhall  was  white,  partly  from  anger,  part- 
ly from  consternation ;  but  he  was  not  going 
to  cave  in,  before  a  constituent,  without  another 
struggle. 

"Come,  Lord  Germistoune," he  said,  rallying 
his  courage,  "let  us  speak  as  common-sense,  pa- 
triotic men  of  the  world,  and — " 

"I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  in  that  vein, 
Mr.  Ravenhall — monstrously  glad." 

"And  make  allowance  for  differences  of  judg- 
ment, temperament,  and  so  forth." 

"No;  I  will  make  no  allowance  for  iniquity, 
however  it  may  be  begotten." 

"These  are  hard  words,  but  hard  to  prove,  I 
fancy.  If  I  chose,  I  might  say  some  hard  words 
about  a  certain  great  man  on  your  side  who — " 

"Now,  Mr.  Kavenhall,  if  you  think  I  am  go- 
ing to  bandy  tu  quoques  with  you,  you  are  mis- 
taken. Legitimate  argument,  conducted  in  a 
temperate  tone,  I  always  court ;  puerilities  of 
this  sort  I  am  in  the  habit  of  resenting  as  a  per- 
sonal affront.  I  simply  repeat  that  the  man  you 
speak  of  is  a  traitor  and — and  a  disgrace ;  and 
there  is  no  kind  of  sophistry  that  can  disturb 
the  facts  which  support  my  definition.  There! 
enough  of  him!" 

"There  is  one  thing  about  him — " 

"I  distinctly  decline  to  discuss  him  any  fur- 
ther ;  and,  for  the  future,  you  will  greatly  oblige 
me  by  avoiding  the  subject.  It  disgusts  me." 

Lord  Germistoune  looked  so  awful,  and  so 
aquiline,  and  rapped  his  words  out  with  such 
forcible  intonation,  and  with  such  an  air  of  utter- 
ing axioms,  that  Ravenhall  fell  before  him  mute, 
prostrate,  and  permanently  cowed — shunning  in- 
tercourse with  him  for  the  future  as  much  as 
possible,  and,  when  in  his  company,  observing, 
as  a  rule,  a  rather  sullen  silence. 

And  all  this  gave  grievously  superfluous  trou- 
ble to  his  wife,  who,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  pas- 
sage of  arms  which  had  taken  place,  went  on 
wasting  a  world  of  diplomatic  finesse  and  vigi- 
lance in  hope  of  promoting  more  intimate  rela- 
tions between  Lord  Germistoune  and  her  hus- 
band, and  thereby  of  lightening  her  task  of  di- 
verting the  attention  of  the  former  from  her  se- 
rious manoeuvres. 

It  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Ravenhall's  grand  ob- 
ject to  bring  Esme  and  Tom  into  contact.  To 
•'  do  things  together  "  was  therefore  her  constant 
aim.  But  there  is  not  much  to  be  done  at  Ca- 
denabbia  beyond  its  delightful  spe'cialite'  of  float- 
ing about  on  the  lake,  and  indulging  in  the  poe- 
try of  idleness,  and  this  did  not  favor  her  schemes, 
which  pointed  to  a  good  deal  of  tete-a-tete  inter- 


course between  the  young  people.  Slv  "liked  to 
do  things  which  involved  loitering  in  quiet  places, 
where  the  party  might,  insensibly  as  it  were, 
separate,  and  Tom  and  Esme,  without  perceiv- 
ing how  it  came  about,  might  drift  away  in  com- 
pany together.  Her  ingenuity  in  devising  pre- 
texts for  such  excursions  was  really  wonderful. 
One  day  it  was  "  such  a  dear  little  roadside 
shrine  "  she  had  heard  of  as  really  remarkable  if 
you  looked  into  it,  which  they  had  not  yet  done ; 
another,  it  was  a  picturesque  old  woman,  of 
whom  clear  Lord  Germistoune  must  make  a  draw- 
ing for  her;  or  a  church  deserving  of  a  similar 
distinction,  or  a  tree,  or  a  cow — no  matter  what 
the  object,  or  how  commonplace,  for  she  always 
contrived  to  invest  it  with  some  imaginary  inter- 
est which  caused  the  pilgrimage  to  be  made,  and 
gave  point  to  it.  Then  she  would  set  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune to  his  task,  and  remain  beside  him,  full 
of  interest,  query,  and  suggestion  ;  while  Tom 
and  Esme  naturally  moved  about,  or  went  away 
together  to  search,  at  her  suggestion,  for  some 
mythical  point  of  view  affording  scope  for  Esme's 
sketching  powers.  The  two  young  people  soon 
got  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  ;  for  Tom  was 
extremely  frank,  cheery,  and  amusing,  and  Esme's 
unconsciousness  of  the  plot  which  circled  round 
her  was  not  disturbed  by  any  aggressive  action 
on  his  part.  In  fact,  he  was  much  more  at  ease 
with  her  in  a  tete-a-tete  than  when  with  the  rest 
of  the  party,  which,  considering  he  was  a  suitor, 
was  exactly  what  he  ought  not  to  have  been ; 
but,  in  truth,  it  was  his  sister's  presence  which 
mainly  reminded  him  of  the  part  he  had  under- 
taken to  play.  His  state  of  mind  about  the 
whole  matter  was  very  ambiguous.  He  did  not 
quite  know  what  he  wanted.  He  was  perfectly 
certain,  of  course,  that  he  would  like  Miss  Doug- 
las's fortune,  and  that  the  state  of  his  affairs  made 
such  an  acquisition  desirable.  Moreover,  when 
his  mind  turned  upon  his  financial  troubles,  it 
did,  in  some  mysterious  way,  take  comfort  from 
feeling  that  there  was,  in  possible  reserve,  this 
possible  something — this  oft-chance — upon  which 
he  might  possibly  fall  back,  and  perhaps  success- 
fully. But  his  heart  was  untouched ;  he  had  no 
turn  for  matrimony ;  he  was  sadly  deficient  in 
those  arts  which  his  sister  believed  him  to  be 
practising;  and  he  shrunk  from  the  disturbance 
and  opposition  which  he  knew  must  arise,  even 
were  he  successful  with  the  lady  herself.  So 
he  drifted  on,  procrastinating  and  temporizing, 
forced  to  deceive  his  sister  as  to  his  real  relations 
with  Esme,  since  a  knowledge  of  them  might 
probably  have  led  her  to  throw  up  the  game  which 
he  was  not  helping  her  to  play,  but  which  he 
could  not  bear  to  abandon,  as  a  last  resource, 
which  might  come  in  usefully  some  day  or  other. 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  when  the  post  had 
brought  him  some  desperate  menace  from  a  cred- 
itor, and  when  his  sister  had  improved  the  occa- 
sion with  urgent  rhetoric,  he  would  make  some 
quaint,  spasmodic  approaches  to  the  subject  with 
Esme ;  but  they  were  so  clumsily  made,  and  so 
adroitly  withdrawn,  that  they  passed  altogether 
unobserved  and  unsuspected. 

Mrs.  Ravenhall,  of  course,  catechised  him  of- 
ten and  searchingly  ;  and  since,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, she  regulated  her  tactics  toward  Esme  from 
the  impressions  she  received  from  him,  she  was 
often  in  a  state  of  mystification  which  gave  rise 
to  cross-purposes. 
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"Another  day  gone,  Tom,"  she  would  say, 
"and  what  progress?" 

"Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  Lucy." 

"But  some?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  so." 

"You  are  getting  to  like  her  very  much?" 

"Very  much." 

"  Now,  be  frank  with  me ;  do  you  observe  any 
change  in  her  manner  ?" 

"  Ye-es,  a  decided  change,  I  should  say." 

"Is  it  at  all  flattery  when  you  are  left  alone 
together,  or  when  you  meet?" 

"  Bather  fluttery." 

"And  you  adapt  your  manner,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  flutter  too." 

"  Be  serious.  I  sometimes  think  your  man- 
ner is  a  little  too  familiar  and  easy.  Avoid  that. 
If  you  loved  the  dear  girl  as  she  ought  to  be 
loved,  there  would  be  no  familiarity." 

"  Well,  you  know,  we  are  getting  pretty  inti- 
mate ;  we  couldn't  well  help  it — thanks  to  your 
management." 

"Ah!  but  you  mustn't  be  intimate.  Check 
that  sort  of  thing  at  once.  It  kills  sentiment. 
And  there  ought  not  to  be  too  much  conversa- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  how 
fatal  your  ordinary  style  of  rattle  would  be.  If 
her  manner  is  fluttery,  the  time  for  constrained 
silences  ought  to  have  arrived.  Encourage  them, 
by  all  means.  Never  interrupt  them,  except  by 
an  incoherency.  Think  of  your  debts — anything 
that  will  keep  you  quiet  and  sadden  your  face. 
By-the-bye,  what  do  you  talk  about  ?" 

""Oh,  the  usual  thing." 

"Do  you  mean  what  is  usual  between  people 
who  are  falling  in  love  with  each  other  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

This  was  a  poser,  but  Tom  brazened  it  out. 

"  Why,  hang  it,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  you've  been 
in  love  yourself,  I  suppose !  at  least  you  seem  to 
know  all  about  it;  so  surely  you  must  under- 
stand what  I  mean." 

"  Well,  perhaps.  I  can't  say  honestly,  Tom, 
that  I  observe  any  symptoms  in  Miss  Douglas." 

"  But  you  know  how  women  dissemble  before 
each  other." 

"True;  and  she  has  natural  self-control. 
Her  manner  is,  of  course,  totally  different  when 
you  are  by  yourselves  ?' 

"  Oh !  totally,  totally ;"  which  was  so  far  true 
that  on  these  occasions  Tom  was  livelier  and 
made  her  laugh  more. 

"Well,  1  hope  things  are  progressing;  but 
you  mustn't  lose  time.  I  should  say  you  might 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  within  the  month." 

"Wouldn't  that  look  rather  bold  and  over- 
confident?" 

"Delays  are  dangerous:  if  you  don't,  you 
must  follow  them  to  the  Engadine." 

"I  was  thinking  it  would  be  better  to  put  it 
off  till  the  end  of  my  visit  at  Dunerlacht.  There 
would  be  more  delicacy  in  that,  I  think."  What 
Tom  did  think  was,  that  he  would  at  least  make 
a  certainty  of  his  shooting. 

"  If  the  state  of  her  mind  is  what  your  ac- 
count implies,  it  won't  do  to  delay  long. " 

"  Oh,  perhaps  I  am  over-sanguine ;  possibly  I 
exaggerate." 

"  Well,  you  must  be  guided  by  circumstances, 
and  keep  your  eyes  wide  open.  I  wish  Frank 
didn't  abhor  the  old  gentleman  so  dreadfully. 


You  can't  conceive  what  difficulty  I  have  in  keep- 
ing him  here.  That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
hasten  matters.  If  we  go,  where  will  you  be  ?" 

"Where,  indeed?"  said  Tom;  but  the  ready 
answer  suggested  itself  to  his  inner  mind — "At 
Homburg  within  eight-and-forty  hours. " 

Mrs.  Ravenhall  having  thus  put  Tom  through 
his  facings,  would  occasionally  go  over  to  the 
other  camp,  and  while  she  played  a  coup  or  two 
for  her  brother,  endeavor,  from  the  other  point 
of  view,  to  discover  how  the  land  lay.  To  Esmu 
she  was  in  some  respects  incomprehensible — 
without  the  key  to  her  plot  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  act  she  never  so  adroitly ;  but  her  un- 
failing geniality  and  kindliness  of  manner  were 
sufficiently  attractive,  and  she  was  sure  of  a  sin- 
cere welcome,  on  her  frequent  visits. 

"Here  is  the  tiresome,  gossipy  old  woman 
coming  again  to  worry  and  interrupt  you,  dear 
Miss  Douglas !"  she  cried,  as  she  entered  Esme's 
room,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  toward  the  close 
of  the  Cadenabbia  campaign,  and  when  Mrs.  Ra- 
venhall began  to  think  that  she  must  intervene 
more  actively  herself.  "  But  I  hope  you  are  not 
too  busy — I  hope  I  am  not  too  dreadfully  in  the 
way?" 

Esme  reassured  her  on  these  heads,  and  she 
went  on  to  propose  the  inevitable  expedition ; 
"  But,"  she  added,  "  it  is  not  for  a  common  rea- 
son I  propose  it  to-day ;  and  since  Lord  Germis- 
toune  is  not  busy — for  he  is  walking  on  the  pier 
— and  since  you  are  always  so  sweet  and  good, 
I  am  sure  you  will  oblige  me,  if  you  can." 

"  Oblige,  Mrs.  Ravenhall!  Of  course  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  go  with  you — I  always  am.  Where 
do  you  think  of  going  to  ?" 

"Ah !  I  have  got  a  little  gem  for  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune,  about  five  miles  down,  on  the  Chiaven- 
na  side.  But,  to  be  quite  frank  with,  you,  I  have 
a  selfish  object — yes,  quite  a  selfish  object — in 
proposing  an  excursion  to-day.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  miserable  about  iny  brother  Tom. 
He  is  so  depressed  and  low.  He  will  admit 
nothing ;  but  I  can't  bear  to  see  the  dear  fellow 
suffer.  So  I  wish  to  distract  him,  if  I  can — to 
take  him  out  of  himself;  and  I  think  if  we  can 
get  him  to  go  with  us,  we  cheerful  people  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  him  some  good  among  us." 

None  of  Love's  ensigns  displayed  themselves 
in  Esme's  face,  but  she  expressed  all  due  sympa- 
thy for  Tom,  and  asked  simply  what  was  wrong. 
That,  Mrs.  Ravenhall  said,  was  what  she  could 
not  make  out;  but  his  depression  had  existed 
for  some  time,  and  was  increasing ;  and  proba- 
bly Miss  Douglas  had  noticed  it  ?  But  Esme 
could  not  say  she  had,  by  any  manner  of  means. 
"  He  has  given  you  no  hint,"  said  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall,  "that  there  is  something  preying  on  his 
mind,  you  are  certain  ?" 

"Most  certain ;  and  surely  it  is  most  unlikely 
he  should  have  spoken  to  me  about  it." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  do  know  that 
he  has  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  and  rapport 
with  you  ;  so  I  thought  he  might  have  made  you 
his  confidante,  though  he  admits  nothing  to  me. 
But  he  has  said  nothing?" 

"  Nothing.  By-the-bye,  he  sometimes  speaks 
with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  about  a  horse  which 
he  is  interested  in,  for  some  race ;  perhaps  he 
has  had  some  bad  news  about  it." 

Mrs.  Ravenhall's  face  fell,  and  she  replied, 
"  Oh  dear,  no ;  he  makes  no  secret  to  me  of  any 
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trouble  of  that  sort.  This  is  something  far,  far 
deeper."  Furtively  scanning  Esme's  face  as  she 
spoke,  and  seeing  no  desired  change  in.  it,  she 
said  to  herself,  "  If  this  is  dissembling,  she  dis- 
sembles skilfully;  and  dissembling  it  must  be, 
unless  Tom  is  deceiving  himself,  which,  in  his 
calm  state  of  mind,  is  not  likely.  Then  she  went 
on  to  say,  confidentially,  that  they  must  extract 
Tom's  secret  from  him,  if  possible.  "You  will 
help  me,  will  you  not,  my  dear  Miss  Douglas  ?" 

"I?  Oh,  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  possibly  do  that.  I  think  it  would  be — " 

Here  Esme  paused,  and  Mrs.  Ravenhall 
thought  her  manner  and  expression  more  satis- 
factory. 

"At  all  events,"  she  said,  "you  will  help  me 
to  try  and  cheer  him,  I  know." 

The  idea  of  that  rattling  talker  and  farceur  re- 
quiring to  be  cheered  made  Esme  smile;  but  as 
lie  might  be  depressed  in  private — must  be,  indeed, 
or  his  sister  could  not  be  so  concerned  about  him 
— she  laughingly  said  that  she  would  heartily  co- 
operate. "I  dare  say,"  she  added,  "he  is  only 
bored.  It  must  be  dreadfully  dull  for  any  one 
of  his  tastes  down  here,  with  none  of  his  usual 
pursuits,  and  no  congenial  companions.  Probably 
the  best  advice  we  can  give  him  is  to  go  away." 

"  Probably,"  thought  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  "  this  is 
a  feeler." 

But  here  she  was  rather  in  a  logical  difficulty ; 
for,  having  just  stated  that  Tom  was  excessively 
unhappy,  it  was  hard  to  affirm  (which  she  would 
have  liked  to  imply)  that  all  his  happiness  cen- 
tred in  Cadenabbia.  She  could  not  do  this,  or 
even  throw  out  any  broad  innuendo  as  to  the  at- 
tractions which  the  place  had  for  him,  without 
showing  her  hand,  which,  sorely  hampered  as  she 
was  by  her  ignorance  of  the  exact  relations  ex- 
isting between  Tom  and  Esme,  she  could  not 
venture  to  do.  So  she  merely  said,  with  some 
intention,  that  she  felt  certain  "that  would  not 
meet  the  difficulty,  but,  rather,  aggravate  it  ma- 
terially. " 

And  then  she  went  on  in  a  side-strain,  apropos 
of  Esme's  allusions  to  Tom's  tastes  and  pursuits, 
to  suggest  that,  in  reality,  his  soul  soared  above 
the  vulgar  pastimes  of  his  coevals,  to  which  he 
merely  addicted  himself  from  the  disgust  inci- 
dental to  a  carriere  manquee ;  moreover,  that  the 
underlying  vein  of  thoughtfulness  and  earnest 
feeling  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed  was  con- 
cealed by  the  inauvaise  honte  and  artificial  cyni- 
cism so  constantly  to  be  observed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  when  disappointed  in  his  loftier  aspira- 
tions. In  fact,  she  gave  quite  a  romantic  color 
to  Tom's  pigeon-shooting,  polo-playing,  and  race- 
frequenting  propensities — winding  up  with  a  firm- 
ly expressed  conviction  that  from  them  he  might 
be  satisfactorily  retrieved  by  the  right  influence, 
if  only  it  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  ; 
for,  "Ah,  dear  me,"  she  concluded,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "it  doesn't  bear  thinking  of!  It  is  the 
sorrow  of  my  life ;  and  I  had  such  hopes  of  him  ! 
We  all  had.  Yet  I  can't  bring  myself  to  de- 
spair. No.  I  constantly  say  to  myself,  '  Under 
tender  and  noble  influences,  what  might  not  that 
gifted  creature  do,  even  yet!' for  he  is  full  of 
heart  and  sympathy.  Well,  well ;  forgive  me  for 
boring  you.  Dear  Tom  is  so  very  much  to  me, 
I  forget  myself  when  I  begin  to  speak  of  him." 

Mrs.  Ravenhall  did  this  passage  excessively 
well,  and  Esme's  kind  heart  was  touched  for  the 


"  sorrow  of  her  life."  It  was  impossible,  indeed, 
that  Esme  should  not  feel  a  little  perplexed  about 
this  strangely  unobtruded  side  of  Tom's  nature, 
but  it  could  not  be  altogether  imaginary ;  and, 
in  any  case,  Mrs.  Ravenhall's  anguish  was  obvi- 
ously sincere,  and  to  be  respected. 

On  the  morning  of  this  expedition  the  sorrow- 
ing sister  had  discovered  her  "gifted"  brother 
gazing  in  some  consternation  at  a  sheaf  of  new- 
ly arrived  duns,  and  had,  then  and  there,  well 
battered  him  with  counsel,  suggestion,  and  re- 
proof as  to  the  progress  of  his  suit ;  and  after 
the  start,  while  the  party  were  still  together,  she 
was  so  observant  and  manoeuvring,  and  so  plied 
Tom  with  secret  telegraphy,  that  for  once  ho 
really  became  conscious,  constrained,  and  silent, 
thus  favoring  the  recently  coined  theory  of  his 
depression.  Then,  when  Mrs.  Ravenhall's  tac- 
tics had  ripened  for  the  separation  of  the  party, 
she  contrived  to  whisper  Tom,  before  he  and 
Esme  sauntered  away.  "  Just  continue  as  you 
are  doing ;  be  low,  be  depressed,  but,  at  the  right 
moment  empresse  and  earnest.  I  have  paved  the 
way  for  you,  1  think."  These  words  of  wisdom 
Tom  did  not  long  bear  in  mind,  but  presently 
fell  into  such  wild  spirits,  and  rattled  away  so 
continuously,  that  Esme,  thinking  partly  of  Mrs. 
Ravenhall's  revelation,  partly  of  Tom's  recent 
eclipse,  and  having  no  reason  for  constraint  with 
him,  laughingly  congratulated  him  on  the  recov- 
ery of  his  spirits.  "Recovery  of  my  spirits!" 
he  cried,  and  then  (remembering  his  sister's 
words,  and  suspecting  some  move  of  hers  to  which 
he  ought  to  play  up),  "ah"! — ahem!  did  you  think 
I  was  out  of  spirits  ?" 

"Oh  yes;  your  gloom  was  quite  tragical,  and 
visible  to  every  eye." 

"Ah!  perhaps;  I  didn't  think  it  would  be 
observed.  I'm  sorry  it  was.  A  man  ought  to 
conceal  these  things ;  to — to  wear  a  mask,  and 
that  kind  of  thing." 

"I  think  it  is  very  hard,  when  one  is  really 
bored,  to  conceal  the  fact." 

"  Well,  it  is  ;  but  I  ought  to  have  concealed  it." 

"I  was  right,  then ;  I  knew  I  was.  You  are 
bored  with  this  place,  and  I  think  it  is  very  natu- 
ral." 

"Bored?"  cried  Tom,  aghast  at  his  clumsy 
lapsus,  "of  course  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant 
low,  depressed. " 

"Which  you  are?" 

"Yes,  now — now  you  press  me, I  must  admit 
that  I  am — horribly  so." 

"  But  yet  not  bored  with  this  place  ?" 

"No ;  I  never  was  happier  than  I  am  here." 

Esme  laughed.  "What  a  very  curious  state 
of  mind  to  be  in !"  she  said. 

"Isn't  it  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  Horribly  low  and  depressed,  yet  never  hap- 
pier— all  at  the  same  time  ?" 

Tom  was  not  so  logical  as  his  sister :  besides, 
he  had  a  dim  notion  that  this  was  the  normal 
phase  of  a  lover's  mind  ;  so  he  stuck  to  his  para- 
dox, trying  to  look  lugubrious,  with  fun  threat- 
ening to  break  out  in  his  eyes  and  all  over  his 
face. 

"It  is  impossible,  then,  for  your  friends  to 
know  whether  they  ought  to  congratulate  or  con- 
dole, "said  Esme,  demurely,  humoring  his  whim, 
and  expecting  a  denouement  in  connection  with 
Tom's  ever-execrated  banker  and  some  turn  of 
fortune  on  the  turf. 
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"  Ah !"  said  Tom,  "  I  wish  I  knew  which  they 
ought  to  do.  No  one  could  tell  them  except 
yourself." 

Here  he  was,  up  at  the  very  point,  long  hefore 
he  meant  it ;  whereupon,  immediately,  great  con- 
sternation fell  upon  him,  so  that  he  swerved,  and 
adroitly  added,  "  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  you  spe- 
cially, but  you  or  some  other  tremendously  clev- 
er person,  who  understands  metaphysics  and  that 
kind  of  thing." 

"Really,  Mr.  Wyedale,  I  wonder  what  you 

will  credit  me  with  next  ?    Metaphysics  !    I  don't 

think  I  even  quite  know  what  the  word  means." 

"  Oh,  neither  do  I,  for  that  matter  ;  but  it's  a 

good  big  word,  and  means  something  wise." 

Esme  laughed,  and  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  think 
I  need  go  very  deep  into  metaphysics  to  discover 
what  would  be  a  remedy  for  that  part  of  your 
stare  of  mind  which  is  not  '  exquisitely  happy.'" 
"A  remedy ?    What  is  it ?" 
"Some  pigeons  to  shoot,  for  one  thing." 
"  Well,  the  place  would  be  more  endur — would 
be  the  better  for  something  of  the  sort." 
"  Or  a  polo-ground." 
"Ah  !  (/"we  had  some  polo." 
"Or  a  race-meeting,  within  reach,  now  and 
then." 

"  Don't  tantalize  me,  Miss  Douglas." 
"And  a  few  sympathetic  men  under  sixty,  to 
tnlk  to  and  play  tennis  with." 

"Oh  yes ;  the  men  here  are  maddeningly  old 
and  stupid.  They  can  do  nothing.  They  break 
one's  heart. " 

"Exactly;  in  other  words,  you  are  severely 
bored." 

"No,  no,  no!" 

"Oh  yes,  you  are  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  can 
suggest  an  alleviation  to  you,  which  I  don't  think 
you  have  discovered  for  yourself.  Giuseppe,  our 
chief  boatman,  tells  me  there  is  splendid  sport  to 
be  got  here  in  spearing  trout  at  night  in  the  lake 
— what  they  call  '  burning  the  water '  in  Scot- 
land." 

'  You  don't  say  so  !" 
'  Giuseppe  does." 
'And— and  large  trout?" 
'Gigantic,  according  to  Giuseppe." 
'And  how  do  they  work  it?" 
'Ah!  I  must  refer  you  to  Giuseppe  for  the 
particulars." 

"I  can't  tell  you,  Miss  Douglas,  how  much 
obliged  I  am  for  the  hint.  I'll  get  at  Giuseppe 
this  very  afternoon.  I'll  try  conclusions  with 
the  trout  before  I'm  a  day  older.  There's  really 
no  sport  much  better.  That  will  be  something 
to  do  at  last."  And  so,  forgetting  his  sister, 
matrimony,  depression,  and  all  the  real  business 
of  the  hour,  he  rattled  away  upon  the  intoxicat- 
ing subject,  till,  coming  abruptly  upon  the  rest 
of  the  party,  he  stopped  short  and  pulled  so  long 
a  face  —  remembering  how  hopelessly  he  had 
broken  down  in  his  duty,  how  far  he  had  wan- 
dered from  the  prescribed  path — that  his  sister 
almost  feared  she  read  in  his  guilty  features  the 
announcement  of  his  rejection. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  how  little  Esme's 
unconsciousness  was  to  be  wondered  at ;  what  a 
waste  of  power  was  involved  in  poor  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall's  sleepless  exertions  ;  with  what  poetic  jus- 
tice nature,  working  through  Tom's  natural  in- 
stincts, buried  her  intrigues,  for  the  present  at 
least,  in  bathos ;  and  how  little  cause,  for  the 


present  at  least,  Cosmo  Glencairn  had  to  torture 
himself,  as  lie  often  did,  about  the  rival  who  had 
communicated  his  designs  with  such  offensive 
nonchalance. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  month  drew  to  a  close  at  last,  and  Mrs. 
Ravenhall  had  the  mortification  of  feeling  that 
the  campaign  in  which  she  had  displayed  so 
much  strategy  was  perhaps,  at  best,  only  a  drawn 
one.  Misrepresent  as  he  might,  Tom  could  not 
point  to  a  single  position  of  advantage  which  had 
been  gained.  He  could  only  keep  on  reporting, 
like  the  telegrams  from  despairing  armies,  "The 
morale  of  the  troops  is  excellent,"  "The  situation 
is  easier,"  "The  definitive  blow  is  postponed  for 
strategic  reasons,"  and  so  forth.  All  was  cruel- 
ly vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  from  the  oppo- 
site side  no  cheering  symptoms  came  to  the  anx- 
ious eye  of  her  who  conducted  the  siege  opera- 
tions. It  was  hard  to  draw  off  now — with  noth-  . 
ing  to  look  forward  to  but  a  renewal  of  the  cam- 
paign in  a  new  field,  under  circumstances  that 
could  scarcely  be  so  favorable,  and  when  her 
own  supervision  might  not  be  available. 

She  was  at  her  wits'  end  about  Tom.  She 
wished  him  to  go  on  to  the  Engadine,  and  at 
least  preserve  the  status  quo  ;  but  Tom  was  ob- 
stinate. He  wanted  a  rest,  a  change  from  this 
toujours  perdrix  of  ladies'  society,  polite  small- 
talk,  boredom,  dissimulation,  and  physical  inac- 
tivity. But  he  put  it  otherwise  to  his  sister,  as- 
serting (and  this  reasonably)  that  in  her  absence 
the  field  would  not  be  conveniently  open  to  him ; 
also,  that  a  little  absence  often  did  good — mak- 
ing the  heart  (as  he  was  instructed)  grow  fonder ; 
and,  lastly,  that  he  had  a  presentiment  that  the 
thing  would  be  done  at  Dunerlacht,  and  nowhere 
else.  It  was  hard,  he  added,  to  fight  against  a 
presentiment — which  Mrs.  Ravenhall  felt  to  be 
true,  when,  as,  in  this  case,  it  merely  signifies  an 
obstinate  resolve ;  so  she  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  give  way  before  it.  And  what  was  Tom  go- 
ing to  do  now  ?  Tom's  heart  was  already  beat- 
ing high  with  the  thought  of  Homburg.  The  si- 
ren-song of  "Faites  le  jeu,"  the  "  innumerous  " 
crisping  of  billets  de  banque,  the  diapason  of 
shovelled  gold,  were  sounding  in  the  ear  of  his 
fancy ;  but  it  was  part  of  the  matrimonial  scheme 
that  he  was  to  appear  range — so  he  said  he  re- 
quired bracing,  and  would  go  to  bathe  at  Biarritz 
or  Ostend  for  a  month.  In  this  melancholy  way 
matters  stood,  when,  two  days  before  the  break- 
up of  the  party,  Mr.  Ravenhall,  who  had  been 
detrimental  all  along,  at  last  came  in  useful ;  for 
his  wife,  on  returning  from  a  long  excursion  that 
afternoon,  found  him  in  a  high  state  of  fuss — his 
portmanteaus  packed  and  in  the  hall,  and  he  him- 
self fuming  at  the  non-arrival  of  the  steamer  which 
was  to  convey  him  on  the  first  stage  of  his  jour- 
ney to  London.  Mr.  Ravenhall,  be  it  known, 
bad  come  away  from  Parliament  without  "a 
pair,"  and  on  that  very  forenoon  he  had  received 
telegram  after  telegram  from  Hustler  the  Whip, 
imploring  him,  in  agitated  terms,  to  return  on  the 
instant ;  for  two  nights  thereafter,  the  opposition 
— "strong,  united,  and  jubilant"  —  were  going 
to  "try  a  fall"  with  the  ministry,  which  was 
shaky  and  despondent,  and  required  every  vote 
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which  could  be  scraped  together,  if  it  were  to  be 
saved  at  all. 

"  So  I  am  off,  of  course,"  said  Eavenhall,  "  to 
save  ministers." 

"And  what  am  I  to  do?"  asked  his  wife. 

Mr.  E.  had  not  given  her  a  thought;  but,  as 
he  rushed  to  the  steamer  which  now  came  up, 
he  said  that  she  might  do  what  she  liked — that 
was  to  say,  come  home  at  her  leisure,  securing 
the  escort  of  Tom ;  and  so  went  on  his  way. 

What,  then,  was  she  to  do  ?  It  was  grievous 
to  miss  a  season ;  but  to  go  back  to  London 
when  two -thirds  of  it  was  over,  to  set  the  ma- 
chinery of  season-life  agoing  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  beginning  to  think  of  the  wind-up, 
was  by  no  means  remunerative;  and,  in  this 
case,  ttyere  was  a  special  reason  against  it.  Her 
resolution  was  taken  at  once.  She  would  "go 
home  by  the  Engadine,"  with  Tom  as  escort, 
and  linger  as  long  upon  the  way  as  seemed  ad- 
visable. Had  not  Eavenhall  given  her  carte- 
blanche  ?  Without  a  word,  therefore,  to  Tom, 
she  went  straight  to  the  Villa  Bianca ;  and  re- 
lating how  her  husband  had  been  suddenly  call- 
ed home  on  "  urgent  business,"  she  explained 
her  new  plan,  which  she  thought  would  be  quite 
delightful,  were  she  only  convinced  that  the  pros- 
pect of  her  continued  society  would  not  be  irk- 
some to  the-  Germistounes.  Nothing  could  be 
more  flattering  than  their  response  to  this  :  and 
what,  they  asked,  of  Tom  ?  Tom,  his  sister  said, 
would  accompany  her ;  it  would  be  a  delight  to 
him ;  the  poor  fellow  had  been  quite  dismally 
low  about  the  break-up  of  their  charming  little 
coterie  !  And  when  Tom's  accession  had  been 
also  hailed  with  kindly  acclamations,  she  went 
into  the  plans  for  the  journey;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  travel 
together,  and,  "  to  prolong  the  enjoyment,  and 
make  quite  a  picnic  of  it,"  start  for  Chiavenna 
on  the  following  afternoon,  sleep  there,  and  make 
their  way  over  the  Maloya  Pass  next  day.  With 
all  details  cut  and  dried,  Mrs.  Eavenhall  then 
sought  her  brother,  to  communicate  what  she 
called  this  "rare  stroke  of  fortune."  Strange  to 
say,  the  "poor  fellow  "  heard  of  Fortune's  bounty 
in  a  spirit  of  utter  thanklessness ;  for  he  fell  into 
a  violent  passion,  and  protested,  in  most  unlov- 
er-like  language,  against  being  "swindled"  into 
further  association  with  the  objet  aime  for  the 
present. 

"But,"  urged  his  sister,  "they  are  so  pleased 
you  are  coming — quite  in  ecstasies. " 

"  Gammon!"  cried  Tom,  whose  faith  in  "ec- 
stasies "  the  events  of  the  month  had  crushed — 
"ecstasies  be  hanged!  They  are  thrown  away, 
at  all  events,  for  I'm  not  going.  There !" 

"Now,  Tom,  do  be  reasonable." 

"No,  I  won't.  I've  been  in  the  mill  long 
enough.  I'm  off  to  Ho — to  Biarritz.  I  require 
bracing.  Health  before  every  consideration." 

"But  what  am  I  to  say  to  them ?" 

"Exactly  what  you  please." 

"But  I've  pledged  you." 

"That  is  your  affair." 

"And  who  is  to  take  care  of  me?" 

"Again  your  affair." 

"And  all  our  schemes?" 

"  All  your  schemes  may  slide.  I'm  dead  tired 
of  them." 

Here  was  ingratitude,  base  and  brutal ;  but 
Mrs.  Eavenhall  knew  that  Tom's  wrath  was  ever 


evanescent,  and  his  nature  kindly — so  she  turned 
away  very  silently  to  the  window,  applied  her 
pocket-handkerchief  very  furtively  to  her  eyes, 
and  gave  a  very  little  sob.  There  was  pathos  in 
the  silence,  and  dramatic  power  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  tear  and  the  sob.  Few  men — not 
brutal — can  resist  this  sort  of  thing :  Tom  was 
beat  at  once.  "Come,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "I 
didn't  mean  to  be  so  harsh  ;  but  it  is  hard  on  a 
fellow;  admit  that." 

"A  great  deal  harder  upon  me,"  replied  Mrs. 
Eavenhall,  with  her  back  still  turned  and  a  tre- 
molo in  her  voice.  "See  what  I've  been  doing 
and  sacrificing  for  you,  and  this  unkindness  the 
only  return ! " 

"  Well,  I  am  a,  brute,  but  I'm  sorry  for  it." 

"And  you'll  go?" 

Tom  had  felt  from  the  first  that  this  was  a 
foregone  conclusion;  but  he  replied,  "If  there 
is  no  help  for  it,"  adding,  with  a  sudden  flash 
of  the  predatory  instinct,  "  if  I  can  get,  that  is  to 
say ;  for,  unless  you  pay  my  hotel  bill,  I'm  afraid 
the  manager  may  be  rather  pressing  in  his  invi- 
tation to  remain." 

His  sister  reassured  him  on  this  head,  and 
pointed  out  that,  when  such  a  stake  was  at  issue, 
a  little  money  was  of  no  consideration.  This 
healthy  financial  sentiment  opened  up  to  Tom  a 
new  field  of  auriferous  possibilities,  which  helped 
to  console  him,  though  he  continued  all  day  suf- 
ficiently "low"  and  "depressed"  to  have  cover- 
ed himself  with  distinction  in  the  most  protract- 
ed "love"  scene  with  Esme. 

The  next  afternoon  saw  them  on  board  the 
steamer  for  Colico.  Lord  Germistoune  and  his 
daughter  were  very  sorry  to  go ;  and  the  retain- 
ers of  the  villa  seemed  very  sorry  to  part  with 
them,  thronging  to  the  pier  with  bouquets  and 
benedictions,  and  breaking  out  into  a  choric  song 
of  love,  admiration,  and  regret  as  the  vessel 
moved  away.  This,  as  the  words  of  their  little 
hymn  implied,  was  a  tribute  to  the  sweet  English 
girl  whose  gracious  ways  and  fair  Madonna  face 
had  captivated  the  simple  folk.  His  lordship, 
however,  took  it  all  as  for  himself,  stiffly  raised 
his  hat,  and  observed  to  a  by-stander  that  he  was 
gratified ;  also  that  these  were  a  goodish  kind  of 
poor  devils,  who  lied  and  thieved  like  fury,  but 
had  an-  eye  for  a  gentleman  when  they  saw  him, 
and  knew  how  to  treat  him.  Mrs.  Eavenhall 
was  only  too  thankful  to  turn  her  back  upon  the 
lake ;  but  she  was  still  "before  the  foot-lights :" 
so  when  they  left  it  and  drove  away  to  Chiaven- 
na, she  kissed  her  hand  sentimentally  to  the  last 
of  it,  and  murmured,  "Lago  mio!  mio  bel  lago, 
addio!  Ci  bisogna  partire!  ma  i  nostri  cuori 
staranno  sempre  con  te!" 

And  Lord  Germistoune,  gallantly  affecting  to 
catch  her  enthusiasm,  waved  his  hat  in  the  same 
direction,  and  cried  in  the  same  melodious  tongue, 
"A'ddio,  bel  lago  !  La  signora  sene  vada,  e  con 
lei  tu  perdi  la  tua  piii  cara  bellezza!" 
And  Esme  laughed  and  said, 

"  Al  rivederti,  bel  Ingo !"  . 

And  so  they  all  said  "good-bye"  to  the  lake 
in  its  native  language — all  except  Tom,  by-the- 
bye,  who  was  still  "low,"  and  who  said  nothing, 
but  looked  as  if  he  never  wished  to  see  its  waters 
again ;  and  so  the  curtain  fell  upon  beautiful 
Como. 

Pleasant  is  the  route  through  the  Val  Brega- 
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glia,  by  which  Italy  speeds  her  parting  guests,  and 
sends  them  upward  from  her  summery  plains  to 
the  solemn  haunts  of  winter.  Upon  the  mass- 
ive crags  that  overhang  the  way,  the  South  still 
spreads  her  mantle  of  deepest  foliage,  whose  ex- 
quisite verdure  is  blended  from  the  green  of  the 
chestnut,  the  walnut,  and  the  oak.  Thickets  of 
shrubbery  clothe  the  levels  in  dark  luxuriance, 
relieved  with  flashes  from  the  rhododendron's 
bloom ;  there  are  glimpses  of  sward  still  enamel- 
led with  souvenirs  of  the  Land  of  Flowers ;  even 
the  bowlders  which  have  tumbled  to  the  river- 
side have  brought  their  gala  covering  of  won- 
drous mosses,  purple,  amber — a  wealth  of  inde- 
finable color — which  tells  no  tale  of  winter.  The 
Maira,  fresh  from  some  glacier  up  above,  meets 
the  tender  grasses  and  ihe  flowers  upon  her  mar- 
gin, and  checks  her  haste.  It  is  still  the  Land 
of  Summer,  and  the  Val  Bregaglia  will  summer 
it  with  every  art,  as  long  as  may  be. 

But  we  go  on  and  up.  Here  is  Castegna,  and 
•we  are  across  the  frontier.  Farewell  to  Italy ! 
On  we  go  and  up,  through  gradual  transforma- 
tions. We  begin  to  miss  the  walnut  leaf;  we 
lose  the  chestnut;  we  pass  through  galleries  of 
unclothed  rock.  Over  the  dark  crests  of  pine 
and  alpine  cedar,  flashes  from  sunlit  snow-peaks 
begin  to  reach  us.  The  Maira  is  a  torrent  now, 
sometimes  a  water -fall.  The  alpen-rose  and 
heather  nestle  on  her  rough  banks ;  the  moun- 
tain-ash trembles  over  her  angry  tumult.  On  we 
go  and  up,  with  a  sudden  steepness  of  ascent. 
Suddenly  a  mist  falls  around  us — a  cloud.  We 
hear  the  jingling  of  the  horses'  bells  and  the  roar 
of  a  water-fall ;  we  feel  by  the  angle  of  the  car- 
riage that  the  gradient  increases ;  and  though 
\ve  can  see  nothing,  we  know  that  we  are  breast- 
ing the  western  face  of  the  Maloya.  The  mist 
lifts,  and,  behind,  we  have  a  dream-like  glimpse 
of  far-away  plains  sleeping  in  the  sun — Elysian 
— beautiful  exceedingly;  and  below  us,  in  the 
foreground,  a  deep,  dark,  piny  gorge,  whence,  in 
a  ghostly  column,  the  spray  of  a  cascade  rises  up, 
quivering  with  the  voice  of  its  hidden- waters. 
Down  comes  the  mist  again ;  nor  does  it  rise  till, 
the  horses  springing  forward  in  their  supreme 
effort,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  upon  the  level, 
and  everything  is  clear  again.  We  are  in  the 
Engadine.  We  stand  on  the  edge  of  an  upper 
mountain-world — on  a  plateau  six  thousand  feet 
in  height,  where  the  great  mountain-peaks  sepa- 
rate themselves  at  last  from  the  family  chain, 
and,  rising  up  to  heaven  in  sublime  loneliness,  as- 
sert their  magnificent  individuality. 

By  this  route,  and  with  some  such  experiences, 
the  combined  party  made  their  way  from  Chia- 
venna  to  Maloya,  much  favored  by  the  weather. 
Then,  after  a  brief  halt,  they  continued  their 
journey  to  St.  Moritz,  through  the  unexpected 
green  pastures  and  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Up- 
per Engadine,  where  everything  is  so  unexpect- 
ed and  strange ;  where  the  air  is  so  still  and  the 
woods  so  songless,  and  everything  wears  such  an 
impress  of  solemn  pensiveness,  it  would  seem  as 
though  some  awe  from  the  near  presence  of  the 
mighty  hills  saddened  the  valley,  or  the  weight 
of  their  pine-clad  feet  oppressed  it  with  too  sore 
a  burden.  The  day  was  waning  when  they  start- 
ed from  Maloya,  and  when  they  left  the  Silser-see 
the  sun's  last  rays  died  on  its  quiet  surface.  Up 
in  mid-heaven  the  rose  light  still  bloomed  on  the 
peaks  of  the  Julier  and  Bernina ;  but  twilight 


deepened  apace  as  they  drove  swiftly  down  the 
valley,  so  that  when  they  reached  Campfer  the 
last  of  the  after-glow  was  fading  from  Piz  Lan- 
guard,  and  they  entered  St.  Moritz  in  the  dark. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  things  had  gone  most 
satisfactorily  en  route.  Tom  had  rather  a  bad 
time  of  it,  to  be  sure ;  for  whenever  Esme  re- 
marked on  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  plant  or 
a  flower  by  the  wayside,  his  sister  finding  tele- 
graphic measures  vain,  frankly  ordered  him  to 
descend  and  secure  the  specimen ;  and  as  Esme's 
botanical  sympathies  were  quick  and  wide,  his 
exits  and  entrances,  notwithstanding  her  protests, 
were  incessant.  Nor,  when  he  had  half  filled 
the  carriage,  and  escaped  to  the  banquette  under 
plea  of  smoke,  did  he  find  sanctuary  there,  being 
perpetually  harassed  by  his  sister's  parasol  arous- 
ing him  to  some  bit  of  scenery  which  Esme  ad- 
mired, and  which  he  was  consequently  assured 
was  "quite  in  his  style."  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  labor  and  sorrow  in  the  conduct  of  a  court- 
shfp  at  best,  when  all  the  petits  soins  are  inspired 
by  the  heart  of  the  suitor,  and  Tom  often  felt  that 
this  "machine-made  "  wooing  was  becoming  per- 
fectly intolerable ;  and  over  and  over  again,  on 
this  day,  he  bitterly  compared  himself  to  a  bar- 
rel-organ, whereof  the  grinder  was  Lucy,  who, 
with  no  fear  of  the  police  before  her  eyes,  was 
grinding  his  works  to  destruction. 

Lord  Germistoune  had  begun  the  morning 
"gouty,"  by  which  euphemism  (strongly  recom- 
mended for  use  in  families)  he  described  a  gener- 
al fractiousness  of  temper  and  desire  to  put  every- 
one else  in  the  wrong ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  the 
journey  was  not  lively.  But  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  he  had  unlawfully  partaken  of  Chi- 
avenna  beer  the  night  before,  and  deciding  that 
Stefano,  the  courier,  was  in  some  mysterious  way 
responsible  for  this  infraction  of  medical  ordi- 
nance and  his  master's  malaise,  he  packed  his 
"gout"  neatly  up  in  half  a  dozen  sentences  of 
malediction,  flung  them  on  his  scape-goat's  back, 
consigned  him  to  the  arch-brewer  of  all  mischief, 
and,  thus  relieved,  became  as  pleasant  and  un- 
gouty  as  need  be.  Nothing  could  be  neater  than 
his  gallant  little  speeches  to  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  or 
more  graceful  than  his  patronage  of  the  scenery, 
or  apter  than  his  remarks,  botanical  and  geolog- 
ical— nothing,  at  least,  according  to  Mrs.  Haven- 
hall,  and  even  Tom  (when  not  engaged  in  root- 
ing up  something  tough  and  bulbous  by  the  road- 
side), for  Tom  was  still  the  faithful  claqueur  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  "best  mixed  shooting  in 
Scotland."  And  then,  his  lordship's  anecdotes! 
so  racy  !  so  full  of  sarcasm !  so  interesting !  If 
they  were  old,  they  were  "  historically  instruc- 
tive;" if  their  satire  clung,  like  yew's  roots, 
round  dead  men's  bones — well,  it  served  the  bones 
right ;  for  Lord  Germistoune  was  great,  and  wise, 
and  infallible  —  when  Mrs.  Kavenhall  was  his 
prophet.  So  things  went  cheerily  and  well,  till 
they  were  more  than  two -thirds  up  the  pass. 
But  neither  the  temper  of  a  gouty  noble  nor  the 
weather  of  an  Alpine  pass  can  be  depended  upon. 
A  little  thing  will  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  ei- 
ther. It  became  suddenly  rather  chilly,  and 
there  was  a  check  in  the  flow  of  Lord  Germis- 
toune's  converse.  A  haze  came  over  the  sun ; 
it  became  chillier.  Lord  Germistoune  began  to 
look  a  little  dangerous — to  put  his  ears  back,  as 
it  were.  Symptoms  of  an  impending  mist  show- 
ed themselves ;  Lord  Germistoune  shivered  an- 
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grily,  and  was  pulling  his  plaid  tighter  round 
him,  when  his  arms  dropped,  and,  glaring  with 
all  his  eyes  at  the  second  carnage  which  follow- 
ed close  behind,  he  almost  screamed, 

"  By  heavens !  the  HOUND  is  actually  drinking 
before  me — me! — in  my  very  face!" 

And  there,  sure  enough,  was  Stefano,  seated  in 
the  banquette,  positively  refreshing  his  inner  man 
from  a  flask,  in  the  august  presence  of  his  em- 
ployer! "A  d  —  d  low  Neapolitan  lazzarone" 
drinking  (with  gusto  too!)  "in  the  whites  of  the 
eyes "  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Archibald,  Viscount 
Germistoune,  Baron  Dunerlacht,  K.T.,  and  a 
Baronet !  If  ever  there  were  a  provocative  to 
"gout,"  here  surely  it  was.  His  lordship  suc- 
cumbed to  it  instantly.  The  cortege  was  halted 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  with  some  difficulty, 
and  even  peril ;  and  the  courier,  being  extracted 
from  his  perch,  was  "  brought  up,"  and  received 
such  a  warming  about  "  roistering  ruffianism," 
and  "brutal,  mutinous  insolence,"  as  would  have 
closed  the  mouth  of  a  timid  courier  against 
schnaps  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Then 
the  flask  was  confiscated,  and  its  contents  poured 
as  a  libation  to  the  infernal  gods,  whom  Lord 
Germistoune  had  continuously  invoked  during 
the  "incident." 

But  this  time  the  ebullition  brought  no  relief; 
the  scape -goat  went  in  vain  to  the  wilderness, 
and  Mrs.  Ravenhall's  blandishments  fell  flat ;  for 
the  mist  swooped  down  and  wrapped  them  in  its 
cold,  wet  blanket,  so  that  the  thin  blood  of  the 
old  man  had  need  of  all  the  fire  of  his  anger  to 
keep  it  on  the  move  at  all.  There  was,  fortu- 
nately, no  lack  of  this  stimulant.  If  Sir  William 
Gull  had,  with  devilish  art,  concocted  "this  ac- 
cursed cloud,"  and  conveyed  it  through  the  air, 
and  caused  it  to  drop  on  the  Maloya  Pass,  so  as 
to  meet  his  noble  patient  there,  he  could  not  have 
been  held  more  personally  responsible  for  its  ex- 
istence. Awful  superlatives  were  tacked  to  the 
doctor's  name,  about  which  his  lordship  even 
condescended  to  the  vulgarity  of  a  ferocious  jest, 
averring  that  the  eminent  man  might  justly  adopt 
the  habit  of  the  clan  patriarchs,  and  bestow  it  on 
his  Engadine  followers,  who  had  fully  earned  the 
distinction.  Even  Alderman  Rabbits  came  in — 
as  a  sort  of  accessory — for  the  tail  of  the  storm, 
and  the  most  ungenerous  strictures  were  passed 
upon  his  interior.  Nor  did  matters  greatly  im- 
prove when  they  emerged  from  the  cloud  and 
found  themselves  upon  the  plateau  of  the  Enga- 
dine. The  whole  thing  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
mistake,  if  not  a  swindle ;  the  air  would  give  a 
seal  bronchitis ;  the  levels  about  the  river  and 
lakes  looked  malarious  enough  to  kill  herds  of 
the  strongest  elephants.  Scenery?  there  was 
no  scenery ;  it  was  an  infernal  desert  invented 
by  the  doctors  as  a  sort  of  theatre  for  empirical 
practice.  "Let  them,"  he  cried,  "make  their 
experiments  on  aldermen  if  they  please ;  they 
may  vivisect  Sir  Peter  Babbits  if  they  choose — 
probably  they  couldn't  do  better ;  but  it's  mon- 
strous that  a  really  valuable  life  should  be  tam- 
pered with  by  the  scoundrels."  He  was  in  the 
state  of  mind  which  prompts  the  "Tax-payer" 
to  write  to  The  Times;  and  perhaps  he  might 
have  done  so  had  it  not  been  the  habit  of  the 
"tax-payer,"  and  if  he  had  not  regarded  I'or- 
gane  de  la  cite  as  the  root  of  all  national  evil. 

Few  places  in  Europe  are  more  loved  by  its 
visitors  than  the  Engadine,  many  of  whom  re- 


gard it  with  a  kind  of  bigoted  enthusiasm  which 
will  scarcely  allow  that  there  can  be  any  qualifi- 
cation of  the  praises  due  to  it ;  but  even  these 
will,  perhaps,  admit  that,  at  first  (only  at  first), 
there  is  a  certain  dishevelledness  —  a  general 
happy-go-luckiness- — about  the  hotels,  to  which 
one  requires  to  get  accustomed.  At  all  events, 
they  will  be  quite  able  to  conceive  that  a  man 
arriving  in  the  dark,  and  in  Lord  Germistoune's 
frame  of  mind,  might  very  probably  not  be 
soothed  by  his  first  impressions  even  of'the  Hotel 
"  Zur  frohen  Aussicht "  at  St.  Moritz. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

-IT  was  dark  when  the  party  arrived.  All  the 
guest- world  were  at  "evening-meal,"  and  all 
(the  few)  waiters  were  feeding  them — the  porter 
even  assisting.  Thus,  when  the  Germistoune 
equipage  clattered  up,  there  was  none  of  that 
rush  and  elan  of  welcome  which,  at  smaller  al- 
titudes, greet  parties  less  illustrious.  All  the 
shouting,  and  jingling,  and  cracking  of  whips 
was  met  with  a  bathos  of  darkness  and  silence. 
Only  after  a  very  prolonged  ringing  did  a  lei- 
surely form,  with  a  shaggy  head,  and  its  hands 
very  deep  in  its  pockets,  lounge  to  the  door. 
This  was  the  landlord  himself,  at  that  time  a 
worthy  Switzcr,  with  the  fear  of  God,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  that  of  man,  before  his  eyes ; 
and  who — being  a  republican,  or  rather  because 
his  hotel  was  always  full,  and  because  a  contract 
price  is  equally  valuable,  be  it  paid  by  peer  or 
proletarian — had  no  sort  of  leaning  to  a  lord,  but 
rather  contrariwise  —  the  servants  of  the  noble 
being  often  troublesome.  This  individual,  then, 
remained  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  leaning  against 
the  door-post,  and  making  no  sign  whatever. 

"What  does  it  mean?  what  the  devil  does  it 
all  mean  ?"  shouted  Lord  Germistoune.  "  Where 
are  the  people  ?  the  servants  ?  the  landlord  ?  the 
— speak  to  that  man.  Stefano !  speak  to  him — if 
he  is  a  man!"  Stefano  reascended  the  steps, 
and  a  low,  sleepy,  growling  sound  ensued,  on 
the  part  of  the  man,  which  was  presently  inter- 
preted to  his  master  by  Stefano,  to  the  effect  that 
the  growler  was  a  man,  that  he  was  also  the  land- 
lord, and  that  he  too  wished  very  much  to  know 
"  what  it  all  meant." 

"Tell  him,"  cried  Lord  Germistoune — "tell 
the  idiot  that  we  want  rooms,  and  cur  luggage 
taken  down,  and — and  what  people  usually  want 
at  hotels." 

"Tell  him,"  replied  the  growler,  "that  he 
can't  have  rooms  here." 

"  Then  I'll  go  straight  to  the  mayor !"  shout- 
ed his  lordship,  springing  to  his  feet.  Where- 
upon the  growler  announced  that  he  was  the 
mayor,  and  ready  for  him  and  all  comers. 
"  Then,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I'll  go  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  district,  wherever  he  is !"  But  there 
was  no  checkmating  the  monster — he  was  also 
president  of  the  district !  Great  heavens !  here 
was  a  pretty  pass !  Lord  Germistoune  had  got 
beyond  the  law,  or  rather  he  found  all  its  ma- 
chinery concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal 
pluralist,  who  would  certainly  not  use  it  against 
himself.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  All  kinds  of 
vituperation  and  menace  fell  upon  the  growler 
as  spray  upon  an  iron-bound  coast.  Eventually, 
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in  some  of  his  capacities,  he  might  probably  lock 
his  lordship  up  for  inciting  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  rather  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  fun  of  the  thing  in  a  dim,  ruminating 
way. 

Things  were  in  this  state  of  dead-lock  when  a 
smart  and  intelligent  young  woman,  who  proved 
to  be  the  landlord's  daughter,  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  who,  receiving  nothing  from  her  fa- 
ther but  an  unintelligible  grunt  in  answer  to  her 
inquiries,  tripped  impatiently  down  to  the  car- 
nage, and  asked  the  pleasure  of  the  party,  and 
their  names ;  on  hearing  which  she  gave "a  cry 
of  astonishment,  assured  them  their  rooms  were 
reserved  and  ready,  rushed  np- stairs,  tolled  the 
bell,  dashed  into  the  house,  cried  shrilly  for  the 
attendants,  and,  when  she  had  put  everything  in 
train,  turned  upon  her  father  sharply,  and  asked 
him,  as  Lord  G.  had  done,  "  What  it  all  meant  ?" 
To  which,  in  the  same  grim  monotone,  he  sim- 
ply replied,  "They  didn't  tell  me  their  names. 
They  only  said  they  wanted  rooms.  Am  I  a 
prophet  ?" 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  did,  and 
may  perhaps  still,  occur  in  the  Engadine ;  but, 
sifter  all,  it  is  only  the  people's  way — only  their 
way — which,  of  course,  makes  it  as  right  and 
pleasant  as  possible.  The  poor  old  lord  was 
really  quite  crushed  by  this  last  scene.  The 
terrible  immobility  of  the  landlord  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  after  the  trials  and  fatigues  of  the 
day;  and  he  went  to  bed  entirely  subdued,  and 
without  a  word  of  bitterness,  save  the  remark 
that  an  egg,  which  he  had  encountered  at  sup- 
per, was  sufficient  to  "account  for  everything — 
almost  everything;"  the  exceptions  being,  per- 
haps, the  mysterious  clemency  of  Providence, 
which  could  permit  the  continued  existence  of 
the  growler  and  the  savagery  of  a  political  sys- 
tem which  could  place  him  in  a  double-seated 
curnle  chair. 

The  Engadine,  as  has  been  said,  enjoys  an  af- 
fection on  the  part  of  its  visitors  which  is  quite 
enthusiastic.  Some  give  all  their  love  to  Pon- 
tresina,  others  to  St.  Moritz,  others  to  Campfer, 
others  (the  sybarites)  to  Samaden  ;  and,  among 
the  partisans  of  each,  there  is  often  hot  contention 
and  dispute.  Yet,  as  against  an  outsider,  all 
true  Engadiners  will  sink  minor  differences,  and 
"go  for  "  the  Engadine,  the  whole  Engadine,  and 
— it  would  almost  sometimes  seem — for  nothing 
but  the  Engadine.  Well,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
their  enthusiasm  is  much  misapplied,  for  it  is  a 
goodly  and  a  glorious  region,  Lord  Germistoune's 
first  impressions  notwithstanding.  The  air  alone 
makes  the  region  unique.  Is  there  anything 
like  it  anywhere  else?  so  dry,  elastic,  and  cham- 
pagney  ?  The  genius  loci  may  be  solemn  and 
pensive,  but  we  laugh  at  him ;  we  defy  his  con- 
tagion, breathing  this  brave  atmosphere  in  the 
brave  summer-time.  You  seek  delight  in  the 
glories  of  nature,  in  vast  expanses  of  mountain 
panorama,  in  the  splendors  that  dwell  about  the 
world  of  snow-field  and  glacier  ?  Elsewhere  you 
may  purchase  fleeting  glimpses  of  these,  with  toil 
and  weariness  of  the  flesh.  But  hero,  at  ease, 
on  a  high  green  oasis,  in  the  midst  of  the  glitter- 
ing ice-world,  you  can  watch,  like  a  lotus-eater, 
the  restless  phenomena  of  light  and  color,  which 
dream  over  it  in  tender  ripples,  or  surge  across  it 
in  gorgeous  floods,  incessantly,  from  the  first 
streak  of  dawn  till  the  after-glow  has  faded  from 


the  tallest  summits.  And  here,  without  effort 
to  distress  the  feeblest,  you  can  reach  points 
where  all  the  Alpine  world  lies  before  you — all 
the  giants  of  near  and  far,  from  the  Tyrol  to  the 
Oberland,  from  Palii  to  Monte  Rosa  and  the 
Matterhorn.  And  if  you  are  muscular  and  am- 
bitious, and  wish  to  enjoy,  with  vast  ranges  of 
vision,  the  "swagger"  of  braving  crevasse  and 
avalanche,  circumspice  !  many  of  the  highest  and 
severest  mountains  in  Europe  are  beside  you ; 
you  are  half-way  up  them  all,  and  thus  can 
achieve  your  objects  and  earn  glory  at,  so  to 
speak,  half-price.  Here,  then,  living  in  neighbor- 
ly intimacy  with  mountains  and  glaciers,  young, 
old,  lusty,  feeble,  athlete,  and  sybarite,  can  all 
taste  the  best  delights  of  the  high  mountain  life, 
each  in  his  own  way  and  degree.  Yes,  it  is  a 
goodly  place.  The  splendid  air,  the  noble  sce- 
nery, the  sound  sleep,  the  conscious  bound  into  a 
new  vitality,  after  the  languor  of  the  plains — all 
these  things  are  good  ;  but,  behind  these  positive 
delights,  a  negative  advantage  gives  them  exqui- 
site point — there  are  no  tourists  here.  The  ti- 
dal wave  of  noisy  vulgarity  and  brutal  selfishness 
which  swamps  Europe,  "affronts"  the  desert, 
and  "puts  a  girdle  round  the  earth," does  not 
rise  to  these  altitudes.  We  are  beyond  the  zone 
of  Cook  and  Gaze.  Let  us  not  pause  to  consider 
how  it  is  so.  Let  us  speak  with  bated  breath, 
lest  Jones  and  Robinson  reflect,  and  mischief 
rise  in  the  heart  of  Brown.  Let  us  be  simply 
thankful  for  the  mystery,  that  in  these  pleasant 
places  they  are  not. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune  would  not  remain  to  appreciate  the  de- 
lights of  the  locality,  and  that  earliest  dawn  would 
see  him  and  his  suite  flying  in  the  direction  of 
monarchical  institutions.  But,  strange  to  say, 
when  he  came  down  in  the  morning,  whether  it 
was  the  magic  of  the  air  already,  or  of  a  wonder- 
fully sound  sleep,  or  what  not,  his  tone  was  tem- 
perate in  the  extreme.  "  We  must  try  the  place 
for  a  day  or  two,  at  all  events,"  he  said.  He  did 
not  even  allude  to  the  landlord.  Indeed,  the  re- 
lations between  these  two  remarkable  men  were 
very,  singular  from  first  to  last.  Manoeuvres 
were  of  course  resorted  to,  to  keep  them  apaj£. 
Still,  Lord  Germistoune  could  not  be  kept  from 
going  occasionally  for  his  letters  to  the  bureau, 
in  a  corner  of  which  the  landlord  was  habitually 
ambushed ;  thus  they  would  meet  from  time  to 
time.  Could  it  be  that  the  imperviousness  of 
this  republican  pachyderm  to  Lord  Germistoune's 
wrath  and  general  augustness  paralyzed  the  lat- 
ter by  its  utter  novelty,  and  so  quelled  him? 
Certa'in  it  is  that  no  further  "scenes"  occurred 
between  them. 

As  soon  as  his  lordship's  eye  fell  upon  the 
landlord,  his  back  would  stiffen,  his  nostrils  di- 
late, and  he  would  breathe  short.  As  soon  as 
the  landlord  beheld  his  lordship,  he  would  rise 
slowly  from  his  chair,  with  his  back  very  much 
in  the  air,  and  his  hands  very  deep  in  his  pockets, 
and  his  eyes  very  much  fixed  upon  the  noble  lord, 
and  thus  remain — alert,  and,  as  it  were,  ready  to 
spring — until  the  latter  marched  warily  out  of 
the  room,  with  the  cautious  dignity  of  a  large 
dog  retiring  from  the  presence  of  another  large 
dog  who  looks  as  if  he  "  meant  business." 

But  the  existence  of  the  landlord  did  no  par- 
ticular harm.  The  place  was  tried  for  a  few 
days,  and  it  suited.  The  air  and  the  waters  were 
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all  that  could  be  desired  ;  the  hotel  was  comfort- 
able ;  the  food  was  respectable  ;  my  lord's  appe- 
tite immense.  There  was  no  talk  of  moving. 
Gull  was  rehabilitated,  and  the  name  of  Rabbits 
was  not  heard  any  more. 

As  yet  there  were  few  English  in  the  place ; 
but  the  foreign  visitors  were  plentiful,  pleasant, 
and  comme  ilfaut.  There  was  a  charming  con- 
tingent of  high-bred  Italians  at  the  hotel,  and 
some  official  Prussians— all  padding  and  bureau- 
cratic morgue,  but  of  much  distinction ;  and  sev- 
eral Russian  princes  and  princesses,  with  that 
duplex  air  of  pleasure  above  and  plot  below  — 
which,  by-the-bye,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  effective 
hereafter  as  heretofore;  and,  among  all  these, 
there  were  several  persons  of  real  eminence  in 
the  world  of  statecraft,  diplomacy,  and  fashion. 
At  once  Mrs.  Ravenhall  let  loose  all  her  tentacles 
into  this  shoal  of  eligibles,  and  had  captured  at 
least  half  a  dozen  distinguished  "friendships" 
in  a  week.  Poor  woman !  after  all  her  vicarious 
love-making,  she  had  certainly  earned  some  rel- 
axation. Who  could  grudge  it  to  her  ?  And 
here  it  was  for  her,  as  she  best  loved  to  take  it. 
Lord  Germistounc,  too,  was  pleased  with  the  so- 
ciety, particularly  with  its  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal elements  ;  and  the  society  received  him  with 
distinguished  consideration. 

He  was  always  fond  of  political  talk,  and  it 
was  his  foible  to  believe  that  he  understood  the 
foreign  policies  of  all  nations — even  of  England. 
So  he  posed  as  a  statesman  here,  and  harangued 
at  large,  occasionally  being  kind  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  drift  of  treaties  and  memorandums  to 
the  men  who  had  devised  them.  "I  have  been 
a  minister  myself,"  he  said,  and  they  all  called 
him  "Excellency."  One  observes  that  people 
with  far  fewer  advantages — with  less  voice,  less 
presence,  less  money — will  always  find  a  gallery 
for  their  prose  and  their  platitudes  if  they  only 
assert  themselves ;  and  Lord  Germistoune  was 
quite  the  centre  of  a  little  peripatetic  salon  down 
at  the  Kurhaus,  of  mornings.  There  he  walked 
about,  dropping  words  of  wisdom,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  prescribed  tumblers.  The  air 
about  him  was  foggy  with  turgid  sentences,  of 
which  one  continually  caught  such  fragments  as, 
^  told  Beust  very  distinctly  that  I  could  not 
sanction — "  "  Cavour,  who  was  a  charlatan,  im- 
plored me  — "  "Buol  knew  what  my  distinct 
opinion  of  his  policy  was — "  "Louis  Napoleon 
frequented  my  society  at  that  time,  and  took  my 
advice;  if  he  had  continued  to  do  so — "  etc., 
etc.  People  listened  to  all  this  respectfully ; 
how  much  they  swallowed  is  another  question. 
"  Que  diable !"  said  Prince  Latschki  to  an  Amer- 
ican friend,  ' '  I  have  turn  that  old  man  inside  out 
in  five  minute.  It  is  a  shell!  Void !  Pah !" 

It  is  probable  that  Latschki  expressed  a  pret- 
ty general  sentiment,  but  it  was  certainly  not  the 
sentiment  which  met  his  lordship's  ears  and  eyes ; 
and  he  was  delighted  with  every  one,  especially 
with  himself.  Mrs.  Ravenhall's  "weather  eye" 
was,  notwithstanding  other  allurements,  by  no 
means  neglectful  of  the  young  people.  The 
Engadine  seemed  full  of  promise  for  her  proj- 
ects, at  first.  Here  there  was  no  call  to  rack 
the  brain  in  devising  expeditions,  and  excuses 
for  them.  There  was  something  of  the  sort  to 
be  done  every  day  in  the  week,  without  apology, 
and,  indeed,  almost  de  rigueur.  These  excur- 
sions are  usually  made  ia  large  parties,  involv- 


ing many  vehicles,  so  that  a  very  little  general- 
ship enabled  her  to  make  such  travelling  combi- 
nations as  suited  all  her  purposes.  To  one  car- 
riage she  would  invariably  "detail"  herself  and 
Lord  Germistoune,  witli  some  gentleman  who 
would  amuse  and  flatter  him ;  and,  for  fourth,  the 
lady  of  distinction  whose  "friendship"  she  hap- 
pened to  be  stalking  at  the  time.  In  another  con- 
veyance Esme  and  Tom  would  find  themselves 
vis-a-vis  with  a  neutral  matron  and  some  strange- 
ly unattractive  old  man — generally  Schnoll,  the 
German  publicist,  a  dungeon  of  learning  per- 
fumed with  garlic — or  Angus  Slorach,  the  Edin- 
burgh metaphysician,  who  had  one  eye,  reckless 
ways  of  snuffing,  and  an  intolerable  fund  of  anec- 
dote about  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers.  Tom  some- 
times grew  restive  about  these  old  men,  inquiring 
bitterly  who  on  earth  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  was, 
and  why  on  earth  he  should  be  disinterred  for  his 
benefit. 

Things,  however,  seemed  to  go  along  pretty 
satisfactorily.  Tom's  occasional  bulletins  were 
as  rosy  as  need  be;  and  being,  from  various 
reasons,  less  searchingly  verified  than  hitherto, 
they  passed  muster,  and  Mrs.  Ravenhall  was  tol- 
erably content  for  a  time.  But  matters  changed. 
For  it  chanced  that  there  was  in  the  hotel  a  cer- 
tain young  Count  Roderigo  Fori,  of  monstrous 
fascinations,  with  large,  lustrous,  and  tender  brown 
eyes,  and  a  tenor  voice  that  had  simply  no  right 
to  be  oft'  the  stage ;  a  youth,  indeed,  "framed  ia 
the  very  prodigality  of  nature,"  and  dressed  by 
Poole ;  and  this  splendid  creature,  who  had  no 
doubt  desolated  many  female  hearts  before,  intro- 
duced grievous  care  and  agitation  into  the  soul  of 
Mrs.  Ravenhall.  And  it  also  chanced  that  there 
was  sojourning  there  a  certain  young  American 
damsel — not  beautiful,  as  it  is  the  delightful  habit 
of  her  young  compatriotes  to  be,  but  endowed 
with  that  kind  of  wit  and  espieglerie  which  is 
calculated  to  fascinate  that  kind  of  young  bach- 
elor who,  as  a  rule,  sharpens  his  face-  against  fe- 
male allurements.  And  this  Miss  Krupper — in 
full,  Eudoxia  G.  Krupper — to  whom  Mrs.  Ra- 
venhall had  never  done  any  harm,  beyond  never 
looking  at  her,  yet  cast  upon  that  lady  the  curse 
of  the  sleepless  eye.  For,  if  the  alluring  count 
had  only  had  the  sense  to  fall  in  love  with  Miss 
Krupper,  all  might  have  been  well ;  or  if  Miss 
Krupper  had  followed  her  national  instinct  in  fa- 
vor of  a  coronet  (even  when  it  only  exists  in  the 
imagination  of  the  nobleman  or  on  his  cigar-case 
and  pocket-handkerchiefs),  and  cast  her  glamour 
over  Count  Roderigo,  things  might  still  have  been 
supportable.  But  this  regrettable  count  fell  des- 
perately in  love,  or  seemed — for  these  Italians 
are  nice,  but — well,  fell  in  love  with  Esme ;  and 
"that  impossible"  Miss  Krupper  fell  in  love 
with,  or  at  least  did  her  best  to  throw  glamour 
over,  Tom  Wyedale.  And  these  two  tragical 
threads  of  circumstance  interweaving,  presented 
themselves  almost  simultaneously  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  and  wrought  her  woe. 

The  party  in  the  hotel  spent  their  evenings 
together  in  the  common  drawing-room — for  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  of  the  same  monde  (except, 
perhaps,  Miss  K.  and  her  mamma) ;  and,  since 
there  were  many  Italians  among  them,  much 
music  was  made.  Roderigo  was  the  musical 
star,  for  his  playing  on  guitar  and  piano  was 
worthy  of  his  -performances  as  a  tenor ;  and  he 
had  such  a  dramatic  method  of  singing  and 
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playing — such  a  way,  as  he  sung,  of  fixing  his 
beautiful  eyes,  with  passionate  intensity,  on  some 
inanimate  object,  and  then  gradually  shifting  his 
gaze  to  the  face  of  some  pretty  woman,  on  whom 
it  would  rest  in. pathetic  dreaminess  during  his 
tenderest  phrases — that  he  was  justly  the  object 
of  admiration,  and  in  perpetual  requisition,  par- 
ticularly among  the  pretty  women,  of  whom  there 
was  abundance.  Esme's  singing  was  also  justly 
admired ;  but  since  her  playing  was  unequal  to 
it,  what  more  natural  than  that  so  apt  an  accom- 
panier  as  the  count  should  be  ever  ready  to  as- 
sist her  ?  And  thus  they  were  brought  "togeth- 
er, and  Koderigo  very  soon  began  to  favor  Esme 
with  a  monopoly  of  the  dreamy  gazings  above 
recorded. 

About  the  same  time,  the  charming  young 
man  developed  a  strong  partiality  for  Tom's  so- 
ciety, frequenting  it  so  assiduously  that  where 
Tom  was,  there,  too,  generally,  was  the  count, 
or  thereabouts.  Tims  Mrs.  Ravenhall's  schem- 
ing in  favor  of  her  brother  had  a  reflex  action  in 
favor  of  his  new  friend,  who  was  almost  as  much 
in  Esme's  society  as  was  Tom — except,  indeed, 
when  the  latter  shared  the  happiness  with  Here 
Schnoll  or  Dr.  Slorach.  But  let  us  be  just. 
The  count's  affection  for  his  English  friend  must 
have  been,  in  part  at  least,  independent  of  the 
arriere-pensee  of  access  to  Miss  Douglas.  Oth- 
erwise why  should  he  have  invited  him,  night 
after  night,  to  his  rooms,  when  all  the  world 
slept  ?  He  certainly  did  so,  and  Tom  as  certain- 
ly went ;  and,  since  it  would  have  been  but  dull 
work  for  two  young  fellows  to  sit  doing  nothing, 
could  anything  be  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  trifle  with  a  pack  of  cards?  And  al- 
though the  count  was  (he  said)  a  perfect  noodle 
at  ecarte,  could  anything  be  more  in  keeping  with 
a  chivalrous  nature  than  that  he  should  hospita- 
bly engage  his  guest  in  a  game  to  which  he  was 
partial,  being,  indeed,  favorably  known  in  connec- 
tion with  it  at  "The  Turf"  and  similar  literary 
institutions  ?  And  if  he  won  ?  Well,  chivalrous 
conduct  sometimes  has  its  reward,  and  the  battle 
is  not  always  to  the  strong  ;  so  that  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall  need  not  have  been  so  very  bitter  against 
Roderigo  apropos  of  his  little  soirees — all  about 
a  trumpery  three  hundred  sovereigns  too !  which 
paltry  sum  she  had  to  pay  for  Tom  in  a  fortnight 
— Tom  having  "no  effects,"  and  debts  of  honor 
being  "the  very  devil. "  Mrs.  Ravenhall  was  per- 
fectly blind  to  the  romantic  element  in  the  inci- 
dent, and  thought,  and  said,  quite  dreadful  things 
about  the  amiable  young  nobleman. 

This,  however,  was  comparatively  a  trifle.  The 
count's  daylight  conduct  became  markedly  ag- 
gressive. Fellows  of  this  sort  are  no  laggards. 
At  all  the  excursions,  lie  was  at  Esme's  side  from 
the  moment  of  debarkation,  fetching  and  carry- 
ing, bounding  up  steep  rocks  for  flowers  and  what 
not ;  anticipating  every  want ;  prostrating,  wor- 
shipping, wriggling  like  a  spaniel,  with  the  eter- 
nal look  of  a  spaniel's  devotion  in  his  beautiful 
brown  eyes.  Every  night,  at  music,  the  inten- 
tion of  his  singing  arid  his  dreamy  gaze  became 
more  pronounced.  One  night  the  wretch  even 
ventured  on  a  serenade  with  his  guitar :  but  here 
justice  overtook  him  ;  for  mistaking  Lord  Ger- 
rnistoune's  chamber  for  Esme's  "  bower,"  he  had 
not  achieved  the  second  verse  of  "  Com'  e  gen- 
til"  before  the  window  was  thrown  up,  and  he 
was  ordered,  in  the  most  unfeeling  terms,  to  stop 


"that  infernal  caterwauling,  and  be  off  about 
his  business." 

Another  day,  Esme  having  remarked  at  dinner 
that  she  did  not  possess  a  specimen  of  the  edel- 
weiss, at  breakfast-time  next  morning  she  found 
a  bouquet  of  the  same  upon  her  plate,  with  the 
legend  attached  to  it  in  Italian,  "A  PRESENT 

FROM  THE  DAWN  !  CULLED  THIS  MORNING  AT 
11,000  FEET  ABOVE  THE  SEA  BY  FoRI."  Dr. 

Slorach  swore  to  several  people  who  had  observed 
the  tender  incident  that  he  had  seen  the  "  whup- 
per-snapper  "  buy  it  in  the  market-place  ten  min- 
utes before,  and  was  in  a  mind  to  expose  the  im- 
posture ;  but  he  didn't ;  so  that  the  imaginative 
count  scored  the  feat  to  his  credit.  All  these 
extravagances  of  worship  were  lost  upon  their 
object.  Esme  admired  the  young  man's  singing, 
and  thought  him  very  good-natured,  but  supreme- 
ly ridiculous,  and  treated  his  arts  of  devotion  as 
the  mere  stock  in  trade  of  an  Italian  youth  of 
artistic  proclivities.  Don't  let  the  profane  thought 
that  she  flirted  with  him  enter  any  one's  mind. 
Any  repudiation  of  the  sort  on  her  behalf  is  in- 
deed unnecessary ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  small- 
est sign  from  her  would  have  brought  the  count 
to  a  prompt  declaration.  Between  the  tender 
thought  and  the  earnest  glance  and  the  burning 
word,  there  are  but  short  intervals  with  combus- 
tible gentry  of  the  Foil  type. 

The  ordinary  "Mees  Anglaise"  might — prob- 
ably must — have  succumbed  at  once  to  his  wiles 
and  graces ;  but  Esme  was  not  an  ordinary  "Mees 
Anglaise"  —  which,  of  course,  Mrs.  Ravenhall 
knew  ;  still,  she  could  not  know  how  completely 
the  count,  so  to  speak,  missed  fire.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  her  dismay.  That  wretch  Tom  could 
not  be  roused  by  her  to  a  sense  of  the  peril. 
"Do  you  wish  me,"  he  asked,  "  to  shoot  the  fel- 
low before  he  has  given  me  my  revenge  and  you 
have  got  back  your  money  ?"  and,  instead  of  be- 
ing alarmed,  went  and  straightway  fell  into  the 
toils  of  E.  G.  Krupper,  and  flirted  with  her — for 
he  could  flirt  with  a  certain  kind  of  females  who 
amused  him  and  took  all  the  trouble  off  his  hands 
— and  was  seen  lurking  with  her  in  the  veranda 
at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  and  on  the  terrace,  in 
the  suggestive  gloaming ;  where  Mrs.  Ravenhall, 
with  her  own  ears,  overheard  "the  artful  miiwt" 
confide  to  Tom  that  she  had  eight  thousand  a 
year! — "what  they  ahvays  say,"  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall  afterward  assured  Tom,  "and  which  always 
turns  out  to  mean,  in  green-backed  dollars,  worth 
about  sixpence  apiece  or  so.  So  don't  you  go 
and  add  madness  to  folly."  Tom,  too,  addicted 
himself  yet  the  more  to  the  society  of  his  friend 
the  count ;  and,  instead  of  manoeuvring  against 
him,  seemed  to  be  forever  playing  his  game. 
The  thing  could  not  go  on  long.  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall  was  getting  quite  thin,  and  had  no  heart  for 
her  own  little  pursuits. 

But  the  crisis  came.  A  party  was  organized 
for  the  Morteratsch  glacier,  Tom  and  Esme 
were,  as  usual,  to  share  a  carriage  with  the  meta- 
physician and  the  old  Baroness  Bliukenschwag. 
But,  by  the  fiendish  arts  of  Miss  Krupper  and 
Roderigo  working  upon,  and  through,  Tom,  the 
plan  was  upset.  The  doctor  and  the  baroness 
were  beguiled  and  diverted  to  alien  vehicles,  and 
Esme  found  herself  driven  rapidly  off  with  the 
three  conspirators,  unchaperoned,  before  there 
was  time  for  inquiry  or  remonstrance.  They  were 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  party :  and  when  Mrs. 
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Ravenhall  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  picnic,  the 
spectacle  which  met  her  eye  was,  Tom  and  Eu- 
doxia  huddled  together,  like  a  pair  of  lover-birds, 
and  sharing  one  plaid  (for  your  glacier  gives  a 
chill  to  the  air) ;  and,  at  a  little  distance,  the 
count,  posed  as  William  Tell,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ice-cataract,  and  singing  divinely  to  a  group  of 
maidens  below,  in  the  centre  of  whom  was  Esme, 
focused,  of  course,  by  the  dreamy  gaze  of  the 
songster. 

This,  was  altogether  too  much.  The' cup  ran 
over.  Mrs.  Ravenhall  resolved  now  to  make 
short  work  of  William  Tell,  and  to  be  quit  of 
Eudoxia.  For  the  return  journey,  she  very  de- 
monstratively took  Esme  into  her  own  carriage, 
and  manoeuvred  her  off  the  ground,  almost  be- 
fore Roderigo  was  aware  of  the  change  of  pro- 
gramme. When  he  did  make  the  discovery,  his 
face  was  a  sight  to  see.  Tom  roared  out  laugh- 
ing. Eudoxia  openly  made  merry  at  the  poor 
wretch,  and  tendered  him  bantering  advice,  which 
he  rashly  took  au  serieux ;  for  he  ran  after  the 
carriage  and  hurled  a  little  farewell  bouquet  of 
thyme  into  it,  but,  missing  his  mark,  smote  Vis- 
count Germistoune,  K.T.,  on  the  nose  withal — 
and  that  was  pretty  nearly  the  last  of  the  count. 
The  throwing  of  the  bouquet  at  all  was  a  liberty — 
the  accident  that  it  impinged  upon  his  lordship's 
nose  was  an  outrage.  Lord  Germistoune  and 
Mrs.  Ravenhall  both  felt  this,  especially  Mrs. 
Ravenhall,  who  took  the  incident  as  the  text  for 
a  discourse,  commenced  then,  and  afterward  fin- 
ished in  private  with  Lord  Germistoune. 

This  bore  on  the  innate  depravity  of  Italian 
counts  in  general,  who  were  often  impostors, 
wearing  aces  in  their  sleeves,  as  necessary  ac- 
cessories of  raiment ;  who  were  usually  con- 
nected with  the  "CAMORRA,"  and  always  heir- 
ess-hunters. The  application  of  all  this  to  the 
luckless  Roderigo  took  place  on  their  return 
home.  "I  never  liked  the  man,  dear  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune. His  eyes  are  quite  enough  for  me, 
and  I  do  not  like  his  companionship  for  my  broth- 
er. He  has  begun  to  get  money  out  of  poor  Tom, 
who  is  so  trusting;  and  I  can't  stand  that." 
The  recollection  of  the  count's  little  soirees,  and 
their  financial  aspects  as  affecting  herself,  gave 
great  intensity  to  this  passage.  "  In  short,  I 
really  must  get  Tom  away  from  his  influence." 
Then,  with  exquisite  tact,  and  speaking  as  an 
old  and  fondly  devoted  family  friend,  she  gradu- 
ally insinuated  that  there  was  danger  for  "that 
sweet,  unconscious  child."  She  had  seen,  she 
said,  things  — attentions — which  had  made  her 
reflect.  Her  eyes,  sharpened  by  womanly  ten- 
derness, had  noted  the  wolfish  ways  of  Roderi- 
go. Speaking  as  a  woman,  she  felt  that  the 
count  might  gain  a  deplorable  influence  over 
any  woman.  He  was  horribly  magnetic  and 
glamourous ;  and  being  in  absolute  want,  there 
was  little  doubt  that  he  meant  to  bring  his  mag- 
netism and  his  glamour,  and  all  his  other  dia- 
bolical properties,  to  market  here,  and  was,  in 
fact,  doing  so  now.  No  doubt  Esme  was  so  su- 
perior, so  very  superior,  she — still,  as  a  matter  of 
parental  principle —  But  there  was  no  need  to 
argue  the  point.  Lord  Germistoune's  soul  was 
in  arms  at  once.  The  bare  idea  of  such  a  mon- 
strosity as  that  this — this  hound  should  lift  his 
eyes  to  his  daughter,  had  never  occurred  to  him. 
He  towered,  in  his  arrogance,  above  such  a  sus- 
picion. The  giant  walks  with  his  nose  in  the 


air,  and  trips  over  the  mole- hill.  But — once 
suggested !  Donnerwctter  !  Well,  he  did  ex- 
actly what  Mrs.  Ravenhall  intended.  He  had 
his  bill  and  ordered  a  chaise  for  Pontresina,  as 
did  Mrs.  Ravenhall  and  Tom ;  and,  with  bag 
and  baggage,  the  combined  party  thither  shifted 
camp.  "There  is  too  much  sharpness  in  the 
air  of  St.  Moritz,"was  his  lordship's  explanation 
of  the  move  to  Esme.  The  last  object  they  be- 
held at  the  hotel  was  Roderigo 's  green  and  chap- 
fallen  face.  His  sympathetic  Southern  nature 
told  him  exactly  how  matters  stood.  He  saw 
them  go,  without  an  ceillade  for  Esme,  or  a  bou- 
quet for  her  father's  nose.  With  a  solemn  sweep 
of  his  Tyrolese  hat,  he  bade  adieu  to  Love  and 
ccartc,  and  a  thousand  golden  dreams. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

COSMO  GLENCAIRN  did  not  remain  very  long  at 
Edlisfort  after  his  memorable  interview  with  his 
father:  he  returned  to  town,  and,  while  all  the 
world  made  holiday,  lived  a  hermit's  life  in  his 
chambers.  Now  fully  resolved  on  a  parliamen- 
tary career,  he  plunged  into  certain  ponderous 
lines  of  reading  which  bore  on  the  political  science, 
or  manfully  explored  the  dreary  literature  of 
blue-books  for  instruction  upon  special  subjects. 
Everything  about  his  political  life  was  to  be  hon- 
est, solid,  complete.  On  no  half-knowledge  were 
his  opinions  to  rest  —  from  no  vague  opinions 
were  his  political  actions  to  flow  ;  and,  since  he 
proposed  to  himself  not  the  stationary  seesaw 
of  a  hobby-rider,  but  keen  participation  in  every- 
thing, it  will  be  seen  that  his  earnestness  prom- 
ised to  be  a  hard  taskmaster.  All  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  Phil  Denwick  to  a  well-ordered 
life  were  put  in  train.  There  was  no  difficulty 
about  the  money,  which  was  to  be  forth-coming 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn ;  and  at  that  time 
Phil  himself  was,  according  to  agreement,  to  com- 
mence his  period  of  probation  and  practical  in- 
struction in  Mr.  Hopper's  office.  In  doing  what 
he  was  undertaking  to  do  for  Phil,  Cosmo  wish- 
ed really  to  benefit  his  friend — not  merely  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  his  present  penury,  but  to  make 
his  life  stable ;  so  that  his  bounty  carried  with  it 
the  benevolent  condition  of  work.  Phil's  grat- 
itude was  unbounded,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
hard  condition  to  which  he  would  not  have  sub- 
scribed to  show  it,  and  to  please  Cosmo.  But, 
indeed,  the  idea  of  work — suggesting,  as  it  did, 
everything  that  was  the  converse  of  his  late  mis- 
erable experiences  —  was  welcome  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  he,  like  Cosmo,  sprung  forward  to 
anticipate  it  in  preparations.  Hopper  was  most 
affable  to  the  prospective  share  -  holder,  let  him 
know  what  to  study  in  the  mean  time,  and  how 
to  set  about  it ;  and  Cosmo  sent  him  out  of  town 
to  a  quiet  place  by  the  sea,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  mastering  the  theoretical  mysteries  of 
commerce  and  the  arcana  of  the  iron-trade. 

So  Phil,  living  cleanly  with  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  who  was  an  old  Cambridge  chum,  was  a 
reclaimed  prodigal,  for  whom  the  swine  of  Leices- 
ter Square  and  their  husks  and  other  abomi- 
nations were  only  an  evil  memory  or  occasion- 
al nightmare.  Mr.  Glencairn,  indeed,  shook  his 
head  rather  violently  over  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  involved  Phil's  future  admission  to  the 
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hierarchy  of  the  company ;  but,  on  Hopper  as- 
suring him  that  the  probation  was  to  be  strin- 
gent, and  that  the  prospeet  of  Phil's  qualifying 
was  almost  nil,  he  said  he  "  was  glad  to  sanction 
an  arrangement  which  might  benefit  his  dead 
friend's  son;"  which  Mr.  Hopper  assured  him 
was  most  magnanimous,  and  exactly  like  him- 
self—  in  fact,  "quite;"  and  everything  for  the 
present  was  comfortably  settled,  as  far  as  Phil's 
affairs  went.  Cosmo  had  returned  to  town  in 
the  early  days  of  June,  and  in  seven  weeks 
thereafter  Parliament  was  prorogued  :  for  as  yet 
there  were  no  "Obstructionists"  to  paralyze  the 
Legislature  and  befriend  the  grouse;  and  the 
noodles  who  addressed  the  House  and  wasted  its 
time  could  then  only  be  counted  by  the  dozen, 
instead  of,  as  now,  by  the  hundred.  So  that  her 
Majesty  was  able  to  dismiss  her  faithful  Com- 
mons for  the  recess  on  the  20th  of  July — which  is 
not  like  to  occur  again,  unless  some  one  can  in- 
vent a  gag  for  Jawkins,  M.P.  And  during  these 
weeks,  and  now,  Cosmo  was  on  the  qui  vive;  for 
the  incumbent  nurse  of  the  "healthy  local  inter- 
est" of  the  borough  of was  expected  to  re- 
sign. And  Cosmo  had  prepared  an  address  for 
the  electors,  and  written  speeches,  and  studied 
the  local  maggots  of  the  borough,  and,  in  short, 
armed  himself  at  all  points  for  the  electoral  cam- 
paign. Phil  Denwick,  who  came  up  to  see  him 
now  and  then,  used  to  assist  at  private  rehearsals, 
when,  after  listening  to  the  flowing  periods  of 
his  friend's  speeches,  he  would  take  up  the  role 
of  a  "heckler" — which  is  the  Scotch  name  for 
the  political  excrescence  who  puts  questions  to 
the  candidate  at  political  meetings,  and  who,  al- 
though always  the  shallowest  dunderhead  in  the 
assembly,  yet,  by  dint  of  not  knowing  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  of  not  being  able  to  display 
even  his  ignorance  in  any  sort  of  grammar  at  all, 
can  undoubtedly  trouble  and  mystify  and  exas- 
perate a  candidate,  and  is  therefore  dangerous, 
and  to  be  considered  beforehand.  Phil  could 
imitate  the  ways  of  this  monster,  and  heckled  to 
perfection  ;  but  on  such  occasions  Cosmo  al- 
ways passed  with  flying  colors,  and  was,  nem.  con., 
declared  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person,  etc.,  etc. 

Alas !  it  was  all  premature.  The  member 
for  the  borough  changed  his  mind.  "Circum- 
stances," he  wrote  to  Mr.  Glencairn,  "had  oc- 
curred which  made  it  his  bounden  duty  to  re- 
main stanch  to  his  post;"  and  so,  though  Mr. 
Glencaim  was  resolved  that  his  "post"  should 
not  continue  stanch  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
any  longer  than  he  could  help,  there  was  nothing 
for  it,  at  present,  but  to  await  the  general  elec- 
tion, which  could  not  be  distant. 

This  was  very  trying  to  Cosmo,  under  all  his 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  fever- 
ishly anxious  to  begin.  Dim,  in  the  far  distance, 
but  overtopping  every  other  motive,  there  was  a 
light  to  be  reached,  and  not  even  to  have  started 
in  its  direction  was  distressing.  Then  the  near 
prospect  of  the  contest  had  naturally  brought  its 
preoccupations,  besides  specially  stimulating  his 
studious  energy  in  fields  which  are  sometimes  of 
no  great  interest  in  the  abstract.  And  now,  in 
the  reaction  from  this,  he  lost,  for  the  time,  that 
vantage-ground  from  which  he  had  been  able  to 
discipline  his  love,  and  once  more,  at  times,  be- 
came a  sport  for  "the  tempest  of  the  heart," 
with  its  ecstatic  contemplations,  its  agonies  of 
longing,,  and  those  cruel  lulls  of  blank  despond- 


ency Ayhich  are  the  cruellest  of  all  to  bear.  At 
such  times  it  was  in  vain  that  he  invoked  ambi- 
tion, duty,  manhood— in  vain  that  he  nerved  his 
resolution,  and  tried  desperately  to  immerse  him- 
self in  the  dry  routine  of  study.  Sentences,  read 
and  reread,  conveyed  no  impression.  Subtle 
spirits  of  the  air  filched  the  thoughts  from  the 
words,  or  interwove  them  with  strange  fantasies, 
or  flashed  the  image  of  a  haunting  face  over  the 
meaningless  page,  or  overwrote  it  with  a  haunt- 
ing name  in  the  splendor  of  prismatic  colors. 
These  spirits  come  in  a  note  of  music,  in  a  sun- 
beam, in  a  breath  of  meadow  fragrance.  There 
is  no  exorcism  that  can  prevail  against  them. 
In  truth,  the  burden  of  his  love  was  over-great 
for  him,  now  that  he  had  lost  the  assistance  of 
that  spring  of  a  present  excitement  which  derived 
its  virtue  from  the  hopes  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. This  being  gone,  spirit  and  flesh  alike 
began  to  cry  out  for  relief.  And  a  desire  to  see 
Esme  again,  to  hear  her  voice — but  even  only  to 
see  her,  to  be  near  her,  though  she  should  be  un- 
conscious of  his  proximity,  to  breathe  the  same 
air,  to  look  at  the  same  mountains,  to  establish 
between  him  and  her  some  chain  of  association, 
however  faint  and  visionary — this  pathetic  desire 
became  more  and  more  clamorous,  and  grew 
daily  to  be  less  resisted.  And  a  longing  for  a 
freer  air  than  this  of  the  town  fell  upon  him. 
Here  he  began  to  feel  stifled,  cramped,  and  jaded. 
He  would  have  the  quickening  breezes  of  the 
North  ;  he  longed  for  the  hills  and  the  heather, 
and  the  clear  streams,  and  space,  and  freshness, 
and  movement. 

"I  require  a  change,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  I 
am  overworked :  but  my  preparations  are  well 
advanced  ;  and,  let  an  election  come  when  it 
may,  I  am  ready ;  so  that  I  can  afford  a  change : 
it  will  not  do  to  be  overtrained  when  the  time  ar- 
rives. I  must  go  away  for  a  change  ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  whither?"  In  such  prosaic  words  of 
feeblest  self-deception  did  he  put  the  case  to  him- 
self. Yes,  he  required  a  change — a  change  from 
this  twilight  life  of  separation ;  and  the  question, 
"Whither  should  he  go?"  was  answered  by  his 
yearning  for  the  Highland  hills,  where  he  knew 
that  she  now  must  be. 

But  how  ?  whither  exactly  ?  under  what  pre- 
text ? 

It  had  got  to  this  approach  to  the  concrete, 
when,  one  fine  morning  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, the  eminent  Mr.  Snowie,  of  Inverness, 
whose  wintry  name  has  sunny  associations  for 
all  Northern  sportsmen,  waited  upon  Cosmo  at 
his  chambers. 

"Just  to  see,  captain,  before  I  leave  town,  if 
we  can't  even  yet  come  to  an  arrangement  about 
Finmore.  It's  still  open ;  full  of  birds ;  never 
was  a  finer  season :  pity  to  lose  the  chance ; 
cheap,  too."  Thus  Snowie — and  exit  in  ten  min- 
utes, with  a  look  on  his  face  which  told  that  Cos- 
mo's questions,  "How?  whither  exactly?  under 
what  pretext  ?"  had  found  an  answer  which  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  to  the  worthy  agent  at  least. 

No  one  would  for  an  instant  venture  to  stig- 
matize Mr.  Snowie  as  a  poetical  character ;  but 
on  this  occasion  it  appeared  to  Cosmo  that 

"A  voice 
Went  with  him,  Follow,  follow  !  them  shalt  win  I" 

Let  all  true-hearted  readers  hope  that  the  voice 
did  say  so,  and  may  not  prove  an  impostor. 
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"!T  will  pe  somepody  that  iss  koing  to  Feen- 
maur." 

"What  wye  to  Finmore  rrmir  nur  ony  ither 
gate?" 

"Pecause  there  iss  a  crayt  few  ither  dogs  will 
pe  koing  to  there  twa  days  syne,  which  I  haf 
saw  on  to  the  rod." 

"  But  this  isna  a  dug,  Alistair  ;  it's  a  man." 

"You  are  a  pretty  smert  fel-lo,  Tchon  Tehee- 
myson,  and  so  iss  your  mither ;  and  she  leeves 
in  Glasco  toon,  where  aal  the  shops  iss;  and 
you  haf  a  hat  on  the  Saabuth  dess,  which  iss  like 
the  meenister's  hat ;  but  you  are  ferry  much  into 
the  wrong,  for  aal.  This  iss  not  a  man." 

"You'll  no  be  sayin'  it's  a  wurnmin,  ony  wye  ?" 

' '  That  iss  pretty  true,  too.  She  iss  not  a 
wummin,  and  she  iss  not  a  dog;  but  she  iss  not 
a  man  naythers.  She  iss  a  tchentelmans." 

"Haw!  haw!  haw!  haw!" 

"  Goot  life !  Tchon  Tcheemyson,  do  not  mek 
that  tammd  noise  with  your  ucklee  mouth. 
Stop  it  haystilee,  or  you  will  fricht  aal  the  sheeps 
that  iss  on  to  the  hull-side.  She  iss  a  tchentel- 
mans ;  and  ferry  certainly  she  will  pe  the  tchen- 
telmans that  iss  com  to  Feenmaur ;  and  her 
dogs  will  pe  koing  to  there  twa  days  syne,  and 
I  haf  saw  them  on  to  the  rod  mysel ;  and  her 
horses  and  her  consarn  and  her  sarvint  lasses, 
and  ither  things." 

"And  wha  fa  the  gentleman?  What  do  they 
ca'  him  ?" 

"  She  will  pe  a  captin  frae  apoot  England  some 
gate.  Look  to  her.  She  is  takkin'  the  rod  for 
Feenmaur." 

****** 

An  interval  of  intense  observation  and  silence, 

tempered  with  the  sound  of  riotous  snuffing. 
****** 

"  Goot  life !  whaat  will  the  craytur  pe  standin' 
glowerin'  at  the  castel  for  aal  this  time  ?" 

It  is  a  godsend  to  a  Highlander  in  a  lonely 
district,  when  any  living  thing  above  the  rank  of 
a  sheep  or  a  grouse  comes  Avithin  the  range  of 
his  vision ;  for  it  affords  him  a  valid  excuse  for 
abandoning  his  lawful  occupation,  and  devoting 
himself  to  the  phenomenon  as  long  as  it  remains 
in  sight.  The  questions  who,  whence,  whither, 
why,  and  how,  with  many  minor  problems,  are 
grappled  with  according  to  the  most  exhaustive 
methods ;  and  where  there  are  two  philosophers 
to  compare  their  hypotheses,  and  squabble  over 
them,  the  excitement  and  the  idleness  may  be 
quite  indefinitely  prolonged.  The  dialogue,  of 
which  the  brilliant  fragment  above  recorded 
formed  a  part,  took  place  a  few  days  after  the 
events  which  occupied  our  last  chapter. 

The  scene  was  a  hill -side  overhanging  a 
beautiful  glen  in  the  Mid-Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  the  speakers,  as  their  dialects  may  have  sug- 
gested, were  a  Highlander  and  a  Lowlander — 
the  former  an  ancient  shepherd  supposed  to  be 
"tenting"  his  sheep,  the  latter  a  keeper  sup- 
posed to  be  "giein*  a  bit  look  ower  the  hill,"  in 
anticipation  of  "The  Twelfth."  The  subject  of 
their  remarks  was  a  gentleman  who  was  making 
his  way  along  the  high-road  which  ran  below 
their  post  of  observation ;  but  since  he  was  mere- 
ly a  pedestrian,  and  therefore  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  mystery  enshrouding  the  "  two  figures  " — in- 
variably on  horseback — which  used  to  pioneer 


our  boyhood  into  the  delights  of  James's  novels, 
we  may  frankly  admit  at  once  that  he  was  no 
other  than  Cosmo  Glencairn.  Mr.  Snowie  had 
dangled  the  bait  of  Finmore  before  his  eyes  at 
the  right  moment.  Cosmo  had  risen  to  it  with 
an  impulse  which  only  gave  special  expression 
to  a  fixed,  though  half-unconscious,  purpose ;  and 
here  he  was,  on  the  llth  of  August,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Highlands,  and  en  route  for  the  shootings 
in  question.  His  dogs,  by  a  covenant  with  his 
father,  were  quartered  during  the  oif-season  at 
Edlisfort,  with  training  and  exercising  privileges 
on  that  domain ;  and  these  had  arrived,  two 
days  before,  in  charge  of  his  own  keeper,  or 
rather  shikari. 

Nor  was  old  Alastair  at  fault  in  any  of  his 
other  surmises  ;  for  Cosmo's  horses,  and  a  small 
establishment  hastily  got  together  by  his  trusty 
factotum,  had  also  preceded  him,  so  that  every- 
thing might  be  in  readiness  within  the  lodge,  as 
well  as  without  on  the  moor,  against  his  arrival. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  railway  journey,  of 
some  fifteen  hours,  from  London,  he  felt  rather 
cramped  and  fagged;  so  he  dismissed  what 
Alastair  called  "the  consarn,"  which  awaited 
him  at  the  station,  and  started  on  foot,  meaning 
to  take  to  the  heather  and  strike  across  the  hills 
when  he  reached  the  borders  of  his  own  terri- 
tory. A  stretch  on  the  hill  would,  he  assured 
himself,  be  a  beneficial  and  even  necessary  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  the  morrow.  It  is  barely 
possible,  however,  that  he  had  some  other  motive 
in  addition. 

The  glen  which  Cosmo  entered,  shortly  after 
leaving  the  railway,  was  almost  wide  enough,  at 
its  entrance,  to  be  called  a  strath,  but  narrowed 
in  rapidly,  and  at  its  farther  extremity  was  little 
more  than  a  gorge.  The  inner  sides  of  the  hills 
which  formed  it  were  marked  by  strange  and 
picturesque  irregularities — now  projecting  bas- 
tion-like bluffs  and  salients  of  displaced  strata, 
now  falling  back  in  ravines  and  conies  and  dells. 
Over  all,  deep  stretches  of  pine-wood  drew  their 
dark  covering,  smoothing  harsh  outlines  into 
mellow  curves,  and  melting  abrupt  discords  into 
flowing  transformations  ;  while  the  lights  and 
shadows,  in  following  the  ever-changing  contour 
of  the  ground,  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  all- 
pervading  and  sombre  green  with  a  variety  more 
dignified  than  mere  contrast  of  color  can  afford. 
The  river,  which  found  a  channel  in  the  centre 
of  the  glen,  rested  here,  in  a  level  reach,  from  its 
struggles  with  rock  and  precipice  far  above,  and 
murmured  melodiously  along  between  fair  slopes 
of  heather,  which  came  down  from  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  either  side,  interspersed  with  bright 
bosquets  of  young  larch  and  hazel,  and  birch  and 
oak,  and  all  that  aromatic  shrubbery  which 
makes  the  Highland  wilderness  a  garden  of  de- 
light. The  majestic  silence  of  the  summer  noon 
was  marked,  rather  than  broken,  by  the  voice 
of  the  water,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  minor 
sounds  of  nature,  which  rippled,  as  it  were,  on 
the  surface  of  its  profound  depths. 

At  the  top  of  the  glen,  high  spurs  from  the  op- 
posing hills  met  and  closed  it  in  with  a  sheer 
precipice,  over  which  the  river  passed,  from  its 
upper  to  its  lower  channel,  in  a  noble  fall.  The 
ruins  of  an  ancient  keep  hung  over  the  caldron 
on  a  dizzy  ledge,  showing  dimly  through  a  haze 
of  spray  which  rose  from  the  abyss  below ;  and 
on  a  spacious  plateau  farther  down  the  right 
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bank  of  the  stream,  a  baronial  edifice,  in  the  an- 
cient Scottish  style,  stood  out  from  its  back- 
ground of  precipice  and  wood  and  scaur  and 
falling  foam.  The  season  had  been  backward, 
and  the  first  freshness  of  vegetation  still  lingered 
here.  The  young  larches  by  the  river  still  met 
the  sunbeams  with  their  tenderest  green  ;  the 
splendid  purple  of  the  bell-heather  had  not  yield- 
ed to  its  graver  substitute;  the  golden  broom 
fringed  the  wayside;  and  all  the  riparian  bells 
and  plumes  and  tassels  of  early  summer  still 
swung  joyously  in  the  breath  of  the  passing 
stream.  Some  slight  showers  had  fallen  on  the 
previous  day  ;  but  they  had  cleared  the  sky  of 
every  cloud,  and  left  a  legacy  of  thymy  fragrance 
to  the  valley,  which  greeted  Cosmo,  as  he  en- 
tered it,  with  a  sweet  Highland  welcome.  • 

The  aspect  of  the  glen  was  familiar  to  him. 
He  knew  all  its  beauties  by  heart.  Before  now, 
as  he  turned  into  its  solitudes,  tired  with  the 
whirling  din  of  London's  high-pressure  life,  he 
had  felt  its  stillness  fall  round  him  like  the 
benison  of  some  spirit  of  rest  and  peace  ;  and, 
before  now,  the  first  inspirations  of  its  unpol- 
luted air  had  reawakened  in  him  childhood's  ec- 
static sense  of  the  goodliness  of  life.  Here,  to- 
day, was  the  same  infinite  repose  and  the  same 
virgin  air  ;  there  was  nothing  changed  in  the 
bravery  of  wood  and  hill  ;  the  river  warbled  its 
hymn  of  content  in  the  same  music  as  of  yore, 
and  the  song  which  rung  in  the  thickets  was  old 
as  the  glen  itself.  But  for  Cosmo,  all  to-day 
was  changed  and  transfigured.  The  glen  of 
other  times  was  remembered  as  a  faint  and  col- 
orless sketch.  Light,  color,  fragrance,  sound,  the 
sweep  of  outlines,  the  harmonious  whole,  all  now 
seemed  instinct  with  an  intense  and  beautiful  vi- 
tality. Life  had  come  into  them  —  a  soul,  and  a 
voice,  borrowed  from  every  harmony  of  nature, 
which  cried  to  him  that  the  world  was  fair,  but 
here  for  him  was  the  climax  of  all  its  charms. 
This  was  Glenerlacht  ;  and,  as  he  turned  a  curve 
of  the  road,  and  caught  the  distant  thunder  of 
the  water-fall,  Esme's  home  —  the  real  shrine  of 
his  pilgrimage  —  burst  upon  his  view. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  the  river, 
whose  banks  had  by  this  time  become  high  and 
precipitous,  was  crossed  by  abridge;  and  this 
being  the  formal  commencement  of  the  avenue, 
it  was  shut  from  the  high-road  by  lofty  iron  gates, 
flanked  by  a  Gothic  lodge,  with  a  warder's  tower. 
The  arch,  which  formed  the  gate-way,  bore  on  its 
key-stone  the  Germistoune  escutcheon,  assuring 
the  wayfarer,  by  its  innumerable  quarterings,  of 
the  noble  alliances  of  the  family;  though  the 
ominous  motto  which  surmounted  it  — 
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-suggested  that  the  origin  of  their  possessions 
was  perhaps  not  altogether  so  respectable.  About 
this  point  the  high-road  turned  sharply  to  the 
right,  as  if  respecting  the  privacy  of  the  demesne, 
and  wound  up  the  hill-side,  till,  at  a  discreet  dis- 
tance from  the  avenue,  it  resumed  its  direction 
parallel  to  the  river.  Exactly  opposite  the  house 
another  road  branched  inland  to  the  right.  This 
was  the  road  to  Finmore  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
hawk's  eyes  of  the  gossips  in  the  heather  above 
had  first  "detected  the  lingering  form  of  Cosmo. 
Herrick  says  that 

"  Love  is  a  circle  which  doth  endless  move 
In  the  same  sweet  eternity  of  love  ;" 


and,  this  being  so,  we  are  confident  that  readers 
will  gladly  be  excused,  now  and  then,  from  fol- 
lowing the  lover  in  his  spiritual  circumambula- 
tions  under  our  pilotage,  and  will  kindly  fill  in 
for  themselves — some,  perhaps,  with  the  superior 
freshness  of  personal  experience — the  various 
phases  of  exaltation,  and  so  forth,  with  which 
Love's  pilgrim  drew  near  the  shrine  of  his  divin- 
ity. To  their  imaginations,  therefore,  we  com- 
mit the  interval  which  separated  Cosmo's  first 
emotions  on  entering  the  sacred  glen  from  the 
moment  when  Alastair  (as  though  resenting  the 
misuse  of  time)  remarked,  "  Goot  life !  whaat 
will  the  craytur  pe  standin'  glowerin'  at  the  cas- 
tel  for,  aal  this  time  P" 

We  may  well  believe  that  Cosmo  had  got 
through  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  contempla- 
tion, as  he  came  slowly  up  the  valley ;  in  fact, 
that  from  the  moment  the  castle  became  visible, 
his  eye  had  rested  upon  no  other  object,  and  all 
the  more  intensely  when  a  union-jack,  proclaim- 
ing the  presence  of  the  family,  was  seen  to  float 
from  the  central  tower.  Yet  when  he  got  to  the 
cross-road,  he  had  by  no  means  looked  his  last, 
for  he  sat  down,  and,  pulling  out  a  powerful 
deer -stalker's  glass,  proceeded  to  sweep  there- 
with the  castle  and  its  grounds.  Cosmo  strained 
his  eyes  across  the  glen,  but  he  could  descry  no 
living  thing  about  the  place ;  the  esplanade,  the 
terraces,  the  walks  on  the  wooded  hill  beyond, 
the  very  windows  of  the  house,  all  were  scanned 
over  and  over  again,  but  vainly.  A  glimpse  of 
any  one,  however  remotely  connected  with  Esme, 
would  have  been  a  relief;  even  Lord  Germis- 
toune, if  he  would  only  have  condescended  to 
show  himself,  would  have  been  quite  a  godsend. 
But  no  one  came.  An  hour  passed.  Where 
were  all  the  people  ?  Would  no  one  ever  come  ? 
What  did  the  flag  mean  ?  He  got  quite  peevish 
about  the  flag.  If  the  family  were  not  at  home, 
why  didn't  some  one  have  the  common  honesty 
to  come  and  haul  it  down?  It  was  a  swindle. 
He  grew  bitter ;  he  felt  aggrieved ;  the  petulance 
of  a  lover  rose  in  him ;  and  after  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  fruitless  vigil,  he  took  the  road  for  Fin- 
more.  But — O  blessed  backward  glance,  which 
no  true  lover  e'er  denied  his  lady  or  his  lady's 
bower ! — just  before  the  road  dipped  and  cut  him 
off  from  hope,  he  turned  and  looked  once  more, 
and  this  time  not  in  vain.  Figures— one,  two, 
three — a  host  of  figures  were  streaming  from  the 
castle  doors ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Cos- 
mo sped  back  to  his  post  of  observation,  and 
again,  with  trembling  hands,  brought  his  glass 
into  position. 

By  this  time  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  people 
on  the  esplanade— male  and  female  forms  ;  but 
though  the  glass  was  a  good  one,  it  failed  to 
reach  the  minutiae  of  human  features,  polish  and 
readjust  it  as  Cosmo  might.  Figures,  gestures, 
colors  of  dress,  all  could  be  distinguished,  but 
the  faces  were  blanks  :  and  even  about  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  figures  it  was  at  first  difficult  to 
speculate,  as  the  party  remained  massed  together. 

Presently  there  appeared  in  relief,  on  the  steps 
in  front  of  the  house,  a  figure  which  there  \yns 
no  difficulty  in  identifying.  Tall,  erect,  and  stiff, 
it  extended  its  arms  toward  the  group,  as  if  di- 
recting them  to  some  particular  point;  and  in 
the  blended  characteristics  of  the  lamp-post  and 
the  lion  rampant,  Lord  Germistoune  shone  rc- 
venled.  Apparently  his  instructions  were  not  at 
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first  comprehended ;  for  the  lion's  paws  shot  out, 
and  sawed  the  air  impatiently,  and  at  angles 
which  defied  heraldic  canons.  And  now  from 
the  group  below,  an  airy  form  detached  itself 
and  ascended  the  lion's  pedestal,  and  seemed  to 
lay  playful  and  soothing  hands  upon  the  agitat- 
ed arms.  Some  one  asking  for  an  explanation, 
of  course.  Some  one  ?  Ah !  here,  at  least  for 
Cosmo,  there  was  no  vagueness,  no  uncertainty. 
Cruel  distance  might  veil  the  divine  features ; 
but  the  contour,  the  attitudes,  the  undulating 
graces  of  movement — these,  at  twice  the  dis- 
tance, would  have  proclaimed  the  adorable  per- 
sonality to  the  eyes  and  the  instincts  of  love. 
Esme !  The  glass  shook  in  Cosmo's  hand  ;  his 
color  went  and  came,  and  his  voice  quivered  as 
he  murmured  aloud  the  name  which,  for  him, 
was  the  epitome  of  all  music.  But  the  rapture 
of  steady  contemplation  was  denied  him.  Esme 
immediately  left  her  father,  and  ran  back  to  the 
group,  which  now  broke  up  and  streamed  down 
to  a  terrace  by  the  river,  and  a  good  deal  nearer 
to  Cosmo.  And  now  he  could  see  Esme's  face 
Ah! 

#  *  *  *  *  * 

A  good  deal  of  conference  and  arrangement 
seemed  to  take  place ;  a  couple  of  footmen 
brought  down  from  the  house  a  large,  oblong 
box ;  and  at  last  mystery  and  chaos  solved  and 
evolved  themselves  in  the  disorderly  order  of 
lawn-tennis.  Two  sets  engaged  in  the  game, 
which  was  played  with  much  spirit  by  all  con- 
cerned, the  firm  and  nimble  rushings  and  bound- 
ings  of  the  male  performers  being  not  more  full 
of  elan  than  the  wondrous  swoopings  and  gyra- 
tions of  the  ladies.  They  played  with  only  too 
much  spirit  to  suit  Cosmo's  purpose;  for,  though 
a  lover's  eyes  are  quicker  than  other  eyes,  his 
telescope  is  as  fractious  and  unmanageable  as  ev- 
ery other  telescope  is.  And  thus,  when  he  es- 
sayed to  track  Esme  through  the  mazes  of  the 
game,  this  perverse  instrument  was  never  up  to 
time.  Now  she  would  be  in  repose,  and,  the  fo- 
cus having  been  brought  warily  across  the  lawn, 
he  would  just  have  begun  to  drink  in  the  rays 
of  an  aureole,  when,  lo  ! — a  flash !  a  jerk ! — and 
Cosmo's  amorous  gaze  was  lost  in  a  bank  of 
senseless  turf.  Or  now,  with  the  energy  of  des- 
peration, the  telescope  would  give  chase,  and 
participate  in  all  the  acrobatics  of  the  game— up, 
down,  right,  left,  scouring,  rushing,  scurrying — 
but  doomed  to  eternal  disappointments,  forever 
settling  on  the  blue  flannel  body  of  a  corpulent 
male,  or  painfully  travelling  up  a  skirt  to  reach 
a  female  waist  of  the  most  revolting  dimensions. 

The  sorrows  of  Tantalus,  or  of  a  man  at- 
tempting to  shoot  rabbits  with  an  Enfield  rifle, 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
Cosmo's  present  ordeal.  Exasperating,  truly ; 
so  exasperating  that  he  was  just  pronouncing 
lawn-tennis  a  game  only  worthy  of  Manads  and 
Satyrs,  in  which,  if  a  Sylph  permitted  herself  to 
take  part,  she  was — when,  ah!  thank  goodness! 
it  was  over  at  last.  Esme  retired  to  the  bench 
of  spectators,  and  a  new  game  began.  Every- 
thing looked  promising.  Now,  telescope,  now ! 
Vain  hopes!  When  the  focus  struggled  into  the 
proper  position,  it  collided  with  a  pair  of  male 
legs,  and,  ascending,  was  hopelessly  stopped  by  a 
broad  back  in  a  jersey  striped  with  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow.  The  body  thus  arrayed  was 
actually  standing  right  in  front  of  Esme,  and  by 


J  its  gestures  appeared  to  be  very  gay  and  conver- 
sational. But  surely  the  —  the  brute  was  not 
going  to  dare  to  stand  there  forever,  intercepting 
her  view  of  the  game  ?  He  might ;  Cosmo  said 
to  himself  that  he  very  possibly  might,  seeing 
that  a  fellow  with  stripes  of  that  description  must 
be  capable  of  any  enormity.  But  no  ;  another 
figure  came  to  the  rescue — a  female  figure  of 
dignified  movements,  who  had  been  standing 
hitherto  somewhat  apart,  looking  up,  as  if  in 
conversation,  to  the  terrace  above,  from  the  edge 
of  which  Lord  Germistoune  appeared  to  watch 
the  game. 

When  Esme  retired  from  the  contest,  this  lady, 
who  was  veiled  and  unrecognizable,  at  once  got 
under  way;  and  presently  the  hyperbolical  jer- 
sey was  replaced  on  the  disk  of  the  telescope  by 
a  curtain  of  blue  serge  of  equal  opaqueness. 
This  woman  was  as  bad  as  the  man !  liight  in 
front  again !  W'hat  on  earth  was  she  about  ? 
She  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  little  amicable 
struggle  with  the  invisible  princess,  and  in  which 
a  white  cashmere  shawl  appeared  to  play  a  prom- 
inent part.  Mysterious  !  Ah !  her  object  evi- 
dently was  to  wrap  the  shawl  in  question  round 
the  resisting  form  of  the  young  lady — evidently. 
There !  she  had  carried  her  point,  and  now,  of 
course,  she  would  go.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Some  of- 
ficious wretch  brought  her  a  light  garden-chair, 
and  she  sat  down,  again  right  in  front;  and  all 
that  the  telescope  could  now  report  was  a  new 
aspect  of  the  blue  serge  body,  and,  above  and  be- 
yond it,  the  upper  half  of  the  demon  in  stripes, 
who  had  moved  round  to  the  back  of  Esme's 
chair.  Nothing  of  the  fair  girl  was  visible  but 
fitful  glimpses  of  the  top  of  her  hat ;  for  these 
two  people  seemed  to  heave  forward  against 
each  other  like  opposing  waves,  and  obscured 
the  treasure  which  lay  in  the  intervening  trough. 
It  was  sickening !  He  turned  the  telescope  im- 
patiently on  other  members  of  the  party,  and  be- 
came aware  of  a  neat  lilac  figure,  which  seemed 
to  flit  about  among  the  rest  like  a  tiling  of  joy. 
All  the  ladies  he  addressed  appeared  to  be  at  once 
agitated  with  laughter ;  while  the  men  doubled 
themselves  up,  smote  their  knees,  and  retired, 
convulsed  and  tottering.  "What  a  buffoon!" 
sneered  Cosmo;  and  then,  "Of  course!  just  as 
I  expected !  Tom  Wyedale ! " 

Cosmo  observed  his  friend's  proceedings  with 
rather  a  grim  expression,  which  was  by  no  means 
mollified  when  the  "thing  of  joy,"  flitting  past 
Esme's  group,  was  suddenly  absorbed  into  it,  and 
added  another  and  decidedly  aggressive  element 
to  the  obscuring  sea. 

Matters  continued  to  go  on  in  this  way  for  a 
long  time ;  for,  though  game  after  game  took 
place,  and  the  players  were  constantly  relieved, 
Esme  played  no  more,  and  the  attendant  group 
remained  constant  to  her,  and  all  in  the  same 
regrettable  positions.  "If  they  ONLY  knew," 
thought  Cosmo,  "how  ridiculous  they  look!" 
And  yet  a  disinterested  person  would  hardly  have 
agreed  with  him ;  for  they  were  all  decidedly 
good-looking,  and  their  gestures,  however  aggra- 
vating, were  the  gestures  of  well-bred  and  grace- 
ful people. 

At  last  a  couple  of  empty  carriages  drove  up 
to  the  door,  and  a  "powdered  menial"  came 
forth,  and  solemnly  tolled  a  great  booming  bell 
which  hung  in  one  of  the  turrets.  Whereupon, 
like  a  dog  infected  by  the  barking  of  other  dogs, 
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Lord  Gcrmistoune  immediately  began  to  wave 
his  hat  with  great  impetuosity  (no  doubt  shout- 
ing lustily  the  while)  to  the  group  below,  which 
must  have  been  well  disciplined,  for  the  games 
were  at  once  discontinued,  and  players  and  spec- 
tators moved  promptly  toward  the  house.  Esme 
was  thus  again  visible  for  a  little,  but  very  slight- 
ly ;  for  the  waves  were  true  to  their  mission,  and 
floated  about  her  without  intermission ;  the  de- 
voted lady  leaning  upon  her  arm ;  the  man  of 
stripes  moving,  tall  and  graceful,  on  her  other 
side  (much  too  close,  Cosmo  thought);  while 
Tom  Wyedale  hovered  promiscuously  round  the 
group,  whose  lively  gestures  told  that  his  quips 
and  cranks  were  numerous  and  effective. 

Nothing  could  be  more  joyous  than  the  ensem- 
ble of  the  whole  party,  which  now  disappeared, 
leaving  Cosmo  gazing  into  vacancy.  The  pag- 
eant had  come  and  gone  like  the"  episode  of  a 
dream  wherein  Lord  Germistoune  had  been  a 
magician  that  had  set  the  revellers  in  order  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  then  dispersed  them, 
as  abruptly  as  Prospero's  voice  dismissed  from 
their  "  country  footing  "  his  airy  band  of  "  fresh 
nymphs  and  sunburned  sicklemen."  Cosmo 
remained  gazing  abstractedly  into  vacancy,  per- 
plexed like  one  half  roused  from  sleep,  and  doubt- 
ing between  illusion  and  reality.  Very  presently, 
however,  this  was  succeeded  by  a  vivid  and  painful 
'  sense  of  the  reality  of  all  he  had  seen.  Painful  ? 
He  had  seen  Esme,  and  surely  that  was  bliss? 
Where,  then,  was  his  gratitude — where  his  ecsta- 
sy ?  Yes,  he  had  seen  her,  and  the  first  glimpse 
of  her,  indeed,  had  electrified  him ;  but  ecstasy 
had  been  shortly  suppressed  by  supervening  cir- 
cumstances, and  gradually  replaced  by  emotions 
far  removed  from  the  ecstatic.  The  mere  me- 
chanical difficulties  of  contemplation  had  been 
damping,  the  physical  obstructions  irritating,  and 
the  persistence  of  the  obstructionists  enraging. 
But  these  were  by  no  means  all.  Through  force 
of  his  transcendental  musings,  and  by  the  intense 
sympathy  which  an  intense  passion  produces, 
Esme  had  become  to  him,  in  some  degree  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  soar  so  high  for  a  parallel), 
what  Beatrice  was  to  Dante — ever  present  to 
him,  and  ever  present  in  a  halo  of  gracious  at- 
tributes, which  daily  grew  more  and  more  real 
and  familiar;  so  that  her  idea  came  to  be  linked 
with  every  association  of  the  ethereal  and  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  which  touched  his  con- 
sciousness. To-day,  as  he  wandered  up  the  glen, 
her  spirit  had  seemed  to  come  forth  from  all  its 
beauties,  and  to  hold  commune  with  his  own. 

"She  stoop'd  to  him 
From  all  high  places,  lived  iii  all  fair  lights." 

And  at  this  exalted  level  of  sentiment  he  had 
been  confronted  with  the  scene  just  described. 

The  antithesis  was  obviously  grotesque ;  but  it 
was  not  its  grotesqueness  which  struck  Cosmo. 
A  certain  shock,  to  be  sure,  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  Psyche  engaging  in  a  boisterous  sport 
witli  the  full-fleshed  children  of  men ;  and  it  may 
possibly  have  been  a  slight  shock  to  Cosmo  to 
behold  the  heroine  of  his  day-dreams  translated 
to  similar  conditions.  But  our  modern  Psyche 
is  muscular.  It  is  a  wholesome  fact  with  which 
we  are  all  familiarized;  so  that  he  could  not  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  that  consideration. 
What  really  affected  him  was,  that  she  who  had 
moved  through  his  reveries  in  a  halo  of  perfec- 
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tions  had  been  there  contemplated  only  in  rela- 
tion to  himself. 

There  were  but  two  inhabitants  in  his  psychi- 
cal paradise — Esme  and  himself.  No  other  in- 
dividuality intruded  itself  between  them ;  she  was 
there  for  him  alone.  Whereas  here,  dream-land 
dissolving,  she  was  beheld  as  the  joyous  central 
figure  of  a  bright  and  joyous  life — beheld  in  a 
hundred  new  aspects  and  connections,  not  one 
of  which  had  any  relation  to  him.  How  com- 
plete was  his  nothingness  to  her !  how  wide  the 
gulf  which  yawned  between  them ;  how  remote 
and  insignificant  the  orbit  in  which  his  life  cir- 
cled around  hers! — such  were  the  immediate 
convictions  which  displaced  in  his  mind  the  fair 
f;ibric  woven,  through  many  a  week,  by  the 
dreams  of  fancy  and  hope.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst.  It  was  sufficiently  desolating,  indeed,  to 
feel  that  he  was  nothing  to  her ;  it  was  even  dis- 
tressing to  be  convinced  that  she  must  be  much 
to  others;  but  a  far  keener  anguish  was  involved 
in  the  suspicion  that  another  might  be  much  to 
her.  The  egotism  of  his  love,  aroused  and 
wounded,  was  not  likely  to  leave  unused  against 
itself  certain  suggestive  incidents  in  the  little 
drama  which  had  passed  before  his  eyes.  There 
was  an  eclipse  in  his  mind  of  all  the  morning's 
brightness ;  wintry  twilight  reigned  instead ; 
harsh  discords  rent  the  melodious  flow  of  his 
thoughts ;  the  outer  world  was  transfigured  ;  the 
light  seemed  to  fade  in  the  valley;  and  all  the 
voices  of  nature  jarred  together,  like  sweet  bells 
jangled  out  of  tune.  Sadly  he  addressed  him- 
self to  his  journey;  his  step  was  heavy  on  the 
hill ;  the  heather  had  lost  all  its  spring ;  and  in 
this  sad  plight  he  approached  his  solitary  abode. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  shooting- lodge  of  Finmore  was  charm- 
ingly situated :  it  stood  high,  on  a  breezy  pla- 
teau :  no  neighboring  hill  overtopped  it.  nor  was 
it  stifled  by  surrounding  woods.  Behind  and 
around,  and  far  and  near,  the  eye  could  range 
over  glowing  undulations  of  moorland,  reaching 
at  one  point  a  distant  range  of  hills,  whence  the 
river  which  watered  Glenerlacht  streamed  down 
through  the  heather  tracts,  passing  below  Fin- 
more,  and  in  view  of  the  house,  till  lost  in  the 
pine- woods  which  closed  around  it,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  tragedy  of  its  career  at  the  great 
fall  above  the  castle.  When  next  visible,  its 
ordeal  was  past,  and  it  was  gliding  through  the 
lower  glen  where  we  first  made  its  acquaintance, 
so  that  the  castle  and  its  sacred  precincts  were 
not  to  be  seen  from  Finmore. 

The  lodge — originally  a  farm-house — had  been 
added  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  commodi- 
ous and  comfortable  as  well  as  picturesque ;  and, 
altogether,  it  was  as  cheery  and  enviable  a  shoot- 
ing-quarter as  man  need  wish  for.  Cosmo  had 
already  spent  many  happy  days  there ;  but  this 
afternoon  there  was  no  happy  recognition  in  his 
eye  as  he  approached  it.  After  all,  the  lodge 
and  the  shooting  were  now  mere  pretexts,  which 
had  no  interest  apart  from  the  real  object  that 
had  brought  him  here;  and,  since  gloom  and 
darkness  enshrouded  that  object  at  present,  he 
could  see  nothing  in  the  place  but  a  centre  of 
desolation.  Even  the  sportsman's  instinct — so 
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hard  to  suppress — failed  to  assert  itself.  The 
''muircock"  gabbled  its  ineffable  music,  as  he 
passed  over  the  muir ;  covey  after  covey  whirled 
up  from  his  very  feet,  and  deployed  their  rich 
brown  phalanxes  before  his  eyes ;  the  black-cock 
vedette  rolled  his  burnished  plumage  leisurely 
against  the  sun ;  but  Cosmo's  pulses  were  un- 
stirred. 

A  flight  of  wild-duck  sailed  over  his  head,  so 
close  that  he  could  plainly  see  the  green  neck  of 
the  leading  mallard,  and  almost  catch  its  eye ; 
yet  even  this  supreme  incident  failed  to  rouse  him. 
A  mallard,  and  within  shot!  What  stronger  ev- 
idence could  be  given  of  morbid  and  unnatural 
apathy?  Grange,  his  confidential  servant  and 
factotum  of  many  years'  standing,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  on  his  many  travels,  and  "un- 
derstood him  "  better  than  most  people,  met  him 
at  the  door  as  he  arrived,  and  was  vexed  to  see 
that  the  air  of  listless  depression  which  he  had 
latterly  shaken  off  had  returned.  Philipson,  his 
shikari,  who  had  never  seen  him  in  such  a  mood 
before,  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  account  for  such 
gloom  on  the  eve  of  the  shooting  season ;  and 
when  he  strolled  round  to  the  kennels,  old  Da- 
vidson, the  keeper,  was  perplexed,  mortified,  and 
outraged  by  the  callousness  of  his  tone  in  dealing 
with  topic*  of  the  sacredegt  interest. 

Davidson  was  a  Lowlander  transplanted  to  the 
Highlands  by  his  absentee  master,  with  some  idea 
that  in  the  "  antagonism  of  races  "  he  might  find 
a  safeguard  against  spoliation.  He  was  a  long- 
headed, persistent  old  fellow,  with  a  keen  eye  to 
the  main  chance,  and  a  foible  for  getting  his  own 
way,  and  of  wearing  out  opposition  by  a  some- 
times maddening  prolixity ;  but  he  was  eager 
about  sport,  and,  if  dishonest,  was  too  clever  to 
let  one  have  the  annoyance  of  detecting  him ;  so 
that  he  was,  to  a  very  fair  extent,  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  as  far  as  the  tenant  was  con- 
cerned. 

"  How  mony  guns  wull  there  be  the  morn, 
sir?"  he  inquired,  after  he  and  Cosmo  had  ex- 
changed greetings. 

"Only  my  own,"  said  Cosmo. 

Davidson  gave  a  start  of  surprise  and  disap- 
probation, and  said,  "We  wus  reckonin'  on 
lower." 

"Were  you?  I  really  don't  know  why  you 
should." 

"  Weel,  sir,  ye  see,  wi'  nae  mair  than  ae  gun, 
there's  nae  sort  o'  justice  can  be  dune  the  muir 
aviv'. " 

"We'll  try  it,  at  all  events." 

"  Maybe  some  ither  jantleman  will  be  ex- 
peckit  sune  ?" 

"No;  I  don't  expect  any  one,  this  season." 

' '  Peety  me !  That's  bad,  that's  dayspret  bad. 
Ye  see,  sir,  the  muir's  big,  and  the  birds  is  plen- 
ty ;  but  if  we  dinna  tak  them  sune,  we'll  mibbee 
n'o'  get  them  ava'.  They're  gey  strong  the  year, 
and  a  wee  thing  wild  a'ready;  and  if  so  be  as 
the  wither  comes  to  brak — whoosh !  it's  a'  bye. 
Ye'll  no'  win  within  twa  perishes  o'  them.  Ye 
may  as  weel  gang  grouse-shuting  in  Loch  Lo- 
mond. Ae  gun's  no'  fit  to  dae  mair  than  kittle 
this  muir.  Beggin'  your  paurdon,  sir,  it's  clean 
wastry.  Mr.  Pheclipson,  your  ain  sportman, 
wus  geein'  his  opeenyun  this  mornin'  that  we 
suld  begin  wi'  sax  guns  at  the  laist — that's  what 
he  thinks.  '  It's  ma  opeenyun,'  says  he, '  that — ' " 

"Never  mind  Philipson's  opinion;  I  must  do 


the  best  I  can  with  my  own  gun.  There  will 
be  all  the  more  birds  for  next  year ;  that's  one 
thing." 

But  a  plethora  of  birds  next  year  had  no  bear- 
ing on  the  "  tips"  of  the  present  season,  which, 
at  this  rate,  promised  to  be  a  minus  quantity ;  so 
Davidson  returned  to  the  charge : 

"Weel,  sir,  excaize  me  ;  it's  no'  the  birds  o' 
this  year,  or  the  next,  or  the  next  afterhin',  that 
I'm  thinkin'  o'.  What  I  aye  like  is,  to  contant 
the  jantleman  wha  is  ma  maister  for  the  time 
so  bein' — as  ye  hae  been  yersel,  sir,  and  sae  may 
ken.  And  I'll  jist  exactlee  mak  sae  bauld  as  to 
say  that  ae  gun  is  no'  fit — " 

"  How  do  you  find  the  dogs  this  year,  David- 
son ?" 

"Brawly,  sir;  the  dugs  is  jist  in  what  I  may 
ca' extra  fine  condeetion.  Eh!  puir  beesties! 
it'll  be  a  hard  job  to  fin'  aixerceese  for  them  a' 
the  year,  let  alane  wark.  Wi'  ae  gun  it's  clean 
impossible.  What's  to  come  o't,  I  dinna  ken ; 
unless,  indeed,  ye  was  tae  tak  the  thocht  o'  get- 
tin'  twa  or  three,  or  mibbee  fower,  jantlemen 
ower  frae  the  caustic,  frae  time  to  time.  There's 
a  heap  o'  company  there,  I'm  tell't ;  and  Mr. 
Pheelipson  thinks  he  saw  Mr.  Whydal  at  the  sta- 
tion— Mr. Whydal,  sir;  that's  him  that  was  here 
ance  afore.  Dod !  he's  a  gran'  shot,  hhn  ! — and 
— weel,  sir,  that's  the  haill  chance  that  I  can  see 
for  the  muir  and  the  dugs  and  a'"  ("keeper's 
pocket"  being  substituted  for  "a',"  Mr.  David- 
son's drift  and  pertinacity  are  explained) ;  "and 
that's  no'  ma  ain  thocnt  alane,  sir  —  it's  t"he 
opeenyun  o'  yer  ain  body- sportman,  Mr.  Phee- 
lipson, wha  said — " 

"  Confound  Mr.  Philipson,  and  you  too !  Why 
do  you  keep  bother,  bother,  bothering  about  the 
moor  ?  I  suppose  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  for 
myself?"  cried  Cosmo,  whose  exhausted  patience 
was  not  re-enforced  by  this  allusion  to  the  castle 
and  its  male  inhabitants. 

"Aweel,  sir,  ye  maun  excaize  me;  it  was  for 
yer  ain  pleesure  I  was  thinkin',  and  naethin'  else. 
Ye'll  tak  a  look  at  the  dugs,  sir  ?" 

"  No ;  hang  the  dogs !" 

"Aweel,  aweel.  Beggin'  your  paurdon,  sir, 
what'na  pairt  was  ye  thinkin'  o'  takin  the  morn, 
sir?" 

"Any  part ;  I  don't  care  ;  it's  all  one  to  me." 

"If  so  be  as  we  wus  takin'  Craig  llona  side, 
sir,  I  bude  to  sen'  the  dugs  awa'  airly,  ye  see,  sir ; 
an'  ye'd  hae  to  stairt  braw  an'  airly  yersel." 

"Then  we'll  not  take  Craig  Kona  to-mor- 
row. " 

"  It  wad  be  the  maist  feesablest  kin'  o'  bent 
for  the  morn,  sir." 

"  I  tell  you,  I  won't  go  there." 

"  Weel,  sir,  there's  the  'Three  Kimmers' — a 
tarable  heap  o'  birds  thereawa',  the  year." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  won't  decide  to- 
night. Have  everything  ready  to  start  at  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  I'll  make  up  my 
mind  in  the  mean  time." 

"  Ten  o'clock,  sir !  and  it  '  the  Twalft !'" 

"I  said  'ten,' didn't  I?  Have  everything 
ready  at  that  hour ;  and  when  I  give  an  order, 
obey  it,  and  don't  discuss  it."  So  saying,  Cosmo 
turned  angrily  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  pawky 
old  keeper  much  marvelling  at  the  change  which 
had  come  over  his  once  urbane  and  enthusiastic 
master. 

"I  tall  ye,  Lauchie,"  he  afterward  explained 
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to  one  of  his  subs,  "the  man's  clean  cheinged. 
He  cam'  roun'  to  the  kannels  for  naethin'  ava' 
that  I  could  see ;  glowerin'  and  fuffin'  up  at  ilka 
word  ;  and  naethin'  wad  please  and  naethin'  wad 
sairve  him — deein'  and  dammin'  a'thing  frae  Mr. 
Pheelipson  hissel  doon  to  the  dugs,  puir  beesties 
— him  that  was  aye  sae  douce  and  ceevil ;  and 
nae  kin'  o'  hert  in  the  sport,  and  nae  kin'  o'  re- 
spek  for  the  day  itsel  —  him  that  was  aye  sae 
keen.  Dod !  it's  maist  tar'ble  the  cheinge  that's 
com'd  ower  him.  Ae  gun,  too !  Niver  heed, 
Lauchie!  Wait  a  wee,  ma  man!  That  Mr. 
Whydal  '11  be  ower  to  halp  us,  or  I'm  muckle 
mistaen.  He's  an  awfie  notion  o'  the  "Three 
Kimmers,"  that  Mr.  Whydal.  '  Davidson,'  says 
he  to  me  when  he  gaed  awa'  the  last  time  (he 
gied  me  five  pun',  mair  be  token),  'aye  keep  the 
"Three  Kimmers"  for  me,' says  he,  'when  ye 
hear  that  I'm  in  thae  pairts ,'  savs  he.  Dod !  an' 
I  wall." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WRITERS  whose  aim  it  is  to  insist  upon  the 
tearful  aspects  of  humanity  have  made  large  use 
of  the  pathos  which  associates  itself  with  the 
abandonment  of  cherished  habits  and  pleasures, 
when  bereavement  has  dislocated  a  life  and 
taken  the  savor  away  from  everything  that  once 
delighted  it.  But  mankind  are  capricious  in  the 
bestowal  of  their  sympathy;  and,  though  they  ex- 
tend it  eagerly  to  the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  where 
death  has  intervened,  have  little  or  none  to  spare 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  lover,  however  true  and 
poignant  they  may  be.  Therefore  we  shall  not 
attempt  the  hopeless  task  of  touching  the  read- 
er's sense  of  the  pathetic  by  describing  the  mel- 
ancholy evening  which  Cosmo  passed  in  his  lodge 
on  this  llth  of  August,  nor  dwell  upon  that  hap- 
pier time  when  for  him  the  eve  of  "  the  Twelfth  " 
was  a  vigil,  when  he  watched  the  stars  grow  pale 
and  the  dawn  approach,  eager  to  rush  afield  with 
the  first  practicable  light.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  passed  the  evening  in  sore  discontent,  and 
that  if  his  night  was  sleepless,  the  fever  of  sport 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  for  lie  was  better 
than  his  word,  and,  to  Davidson's  great  disgust, 
was  not  even  ready  at  ten  next  morning,  but 
kept,  what  that  worthy  called  "the  haill  apothek" 
(including,  perhaps,  keepers,  dogs,  and  birds  im- 
patient for  annihilation),  waiting  for  a  solid  hour. 

The  day  was  perfect ;  and  to  a  sportsman  in 
full  possession  of  his  senses  such  tardiness  would 
have  appeared  an  impossible  crime.  With  no 
symptom  of  conscious  guilt,  however,  though 
with  a  sad  eye  and  a  heavy  step,  Cosmo  at  last 
made  his  appearance. 

"  Good  -  morning,  Davidson;  a  fine  day  it 
seems." 

"A  fine  day  it  wus,  sir;  but  I'm  dootin'  the 
best  o'  it's  gane  by.  They've  been  bleezin'  awa' 
on  the  caustic  muir  this  five  hours." 

"Ah,  well!  they've  got  half  their  fun  over, 
and  mine  is  all  before  me  " — a  bit  of  philosophy 
which  Davidson  could  only  meet  with  the  re- 
mark, 

"Ov  coorse,  if  a  jantleman  thinks  naethin' 
ava'  o'  the  bag,  ae  hour  may  be  as  glide  as 
anither." 

With  the  view  of  pointing  the  moral  that  a 
large  establishment  was  criminally  wasted  upon 


a  single  gun,  he  had  paraded  a  preposterous  num- 
ber of  gillies  and  dogs,  and,  with  fine  satire, 
had  even  produced  a  couple  of  hill-ponies,  duly 
equipped  with  panniers. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?" 
cried  Cosmo,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  impos- 
ing force. 

Davidson  gave  a  well-acted  start  of  sudden 
recollection.  "Ach,  dod!  I  clean  forgot,  sir! 
Ye  see,  it's  jist  whaat's  usual  here  on  '  the  Twalft,' 
wi'  fower  or  five,  or  mibbee  sax  guns ;  and  it  fair 
escapit  me  that  we  wus  gaun  to  attempt  the 
muir  wi'  ae  gnu.  Hae,  Lauchie ;  tak  hame  thae 
pownies,  and —  How  mony  dugs  will  ye  be 
wantin',  sir?" 

"Two  couple  will  do,  and  another  man  besides 
yourself. " 

"Vara  weel,  sir.  Tak  yont  thae  pownies, 
Lauchie ;  and  ye'll  stay  wi'  me  and  the  captin, 
Aunra,  and  keep  the  black  setter  and  the  livert 
pinter,  and  thae  twa  young  anes,  and  Rock ;  and 
see  you,  Donald,  tak  hame  thae  ither  dugs ;  and 
a'  you  men,  ye  may  gang  and  hag  peats,  or  howk 
tawties,  or  whaat  ye  please.  There's  nae  wark 
here  for  you,  the  day ;  mibbee  the  year,  wha 
kens  ?"  he  added,  sotto  voce ;  and  having  thus 
made  his  dispositions  with  an  air  of  being  in- 
jured, yet  resigned,  he  relapsed  into  a  sulky  si- 
lence. Cosmo,  all  unconscious  of  the  poor  keep- 
er's wrath,  and  with  a  mind  occupied  with  very 
different  subjects,  mechanically  took  his  gun  and 
some  cartridges,  and,  followed  by  the  other  men, 
sauntered  slowly  on  to  the  moor.  His  eyes 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Glenerlacht,  and  his 
steps  followed  his  gaze.  "We'll  haud  wast  a 
wee,  captain,"  suggested  Davidson ;  but  his  re- 
mark was  unheeded. 

"Wull  I  lowse  the  dugs,  sir?"  he  presently 
asked. 

' '  Yes,  yes ;  of  course. " 

"But  we're  gaun  strecht  doon  win',  sir." 

"Never  mind." 

The  dogs  were  being  uncoupled,  when  a  covey 
rose  beside  them  —  a  splendid  strong  covey. 
Cosmo  mechanically  cocked  his  gun,  levelled, 
and  drew  trigger.  Click !  He  was  unloaded. 

Davidson's  red  beard  and  whiskers  bristled 
with  indignation.  "Dod!  that's  maist notawri- 
ous!"  he  cried,  when  he  recovered  breath;  and 
then,  as  another  covey,  startled  by  the  music  of 
the  first,  rose  and  swept  away  down  wind — "  See 
till  them !  jist  see  till  them !  Ganging  awa'  in 
thoosands !  poasiteevly  in  thoosands  !  and  a'  doon 
to  his  lordship's  grun'.  Ae  gun's  bad  eneuch, 
but  ae  unlodden  gun — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Davidson  !  Don't  make 
such  an  infernal  noise!"  And  on  they  went 
steadily  down  the  wind — steadily  down  toward 
the  glen  which  was  magnetizing  Cosmo.  The 
dogs,  hunting  on  a  side  wind,  got  occasional 
points,  which  Cosmo  negotiated ;  but  sometimes 
the  scent  drew  them  far  away  back,  up  wind, 
upon  which  occasions  he  steadily  declined  to  pay 
any  attention  to  him.  Davidson  was  in  despair. 
"  Hae,  captin  !  Juno's  pintin',"  he  would  cry. 

"Where?" 

"Jist  aboot  a  mile  ahint"  (bitterly). 

"  Let  her  point,  then,  or  call  her  off.  I'm  not 
going  back  all  that  distance.  Why  don't  you 
keep  your  dogs  in  hand  ?" 

Then,  after  a  little— "It's  the  young  dug  this 
time,  sir." 
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"  Hang  the  young  dog  !" 

"It'll  clean  ruin  that  young  dug,  if  he  gets  nae 
nottice  taen  o'  his  pints." 

But  neither  Davidson's  remarks  nor  the  dog 
obtained  the  slightest  attention. 

"He's  clean  daft,"  whispered  the  keeper  to 
his  sub. 

At  last  they  reached  the  boundary  between 
Finmore  and  Dnnerlacht ;  and  at  last  Cosmo 
was  obliged  to  "  tak  wast ;"  but  he  did  so  in  the 
most  unsatisfactory  manner,  for  he  kept  close 
to  the  boundary-wall,  and  his  head  was  turned 
constantly  in  the  direction  of  the  glen,  and  all 
the  more  constantly  when  the  smoke  of  the  cas- 
tle became  visible,  rising  above  the  woods. 

"Deil's  i'  the  man!"  muttered  Davidson; 
"he'll  no  tak  his  ain  birds.  What  wye  will  he 
be  nye  keekin'  and  glowerin'  efter  his  lordship's  ?" 

A  fine  sunny  slope  of  heather,  however,  where 
the  birds  lay  thick,  here  intervened,  and  Cosmo's 
great  skill  as  a  shot  enabled  him  to  run  his  score 
up  tidily,  notwithstanding  his  preoccupation,  and 
Davidson  was  temporarily  appeased. 

Presently  the  sound  of  guns  on  the  Dunerlacht 
side  became  audible. 

"We'll  gang  sooth  n  wee,  cap  tin,"  suggested 
the  keeper.  "The  caustle  folk  is  comin'  this 
way,  and  mibbee  they'll  be  thinkin'  that  we're 
on  the  watch  for  their  birds,  if  we  hing  sae  nigh 
the  march :  we'll  get  the  win'  brawly,  mair  be 
token." 

Again  the  voice  of  the  charmer  charmed  in 
rain.  A  turret  of  the  castle  now  became  visi- 
ble. Cosmo  halted,  and  had  a  good  long  stare 
at  it,  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  Juno  was  turn- 
ing imploring  eyes  backward  from  the  steadiest 
of  points,  and  that  the  young  dog  was  ""back- 
ing," but  with  every  symptom  of  impatience. 
Davidson  called  the  dogs  off,  "took  them  up," 
and  remained  standing  motionless — the  picture 
of  petrified  indignation.  Cosmo  had  his  look, 
and  went  on  again  without  a  remark.  The  dogs 
were  again  uncoupled,  and  presently  Cosmo  had 
another  halt  and  another  stare,  accompanied  by 
the  same  mano3uvres  on  the  part  of  the  keeper, 
who  was  now  beyond  the  power  of  speech.  Thus 
matters  went  on,  time  after  time,  till,  when  it 
was  quite  two  o'clock,  Cosmo  turned  from  one  of 
his  long  contemplations  and  said  ("just  as  if 
naething  was  wrang  ava' "), 

"I  think  it's  about  time  for  luncheon  now, 
Davidson.  Let's  see  what  you've  got  in  that 
basket." 

He  was  leaning  against  the  march  dike,  with 
his  face  away  from  Dunerlacht,  when,  suddenly, 
something  that  sounded  like  the  war-cry  of  Ked 
Indians  was  bellowed  into  his  ear,  and  he  sus- 
tained a  shock  on  the  back  which  shot  him  for- 
ward almost  on  to  the  top  of  the  kneeling  keep- 
ers. Staggering  back,  he  beheld  Davidson's  up- 
turned face  wreathed  in  grins  of  delight,  and 
heard  him  say, 

"  Maister  Whydal !  I'm  prood  to  see  ye,  sir, 
the  day." 

"Aha,  Mr.  Cosmo!  unearthed  you  at  last, 
sly  old  fox!  This  is  what  you  call  the  islands 
of  the  -<Egean,  is  it  ?  Oh,  yon  miscreant !  as 
soon  as  you  think  I'm  planted  for  the  autumn, 
you  stand  in  for  Finmore !  Shabby,  upon  my 
life!  too  shabby!  a  great  deal  too  shabby  !" 

"It  Avas  quite  a  sudden  thought,"  said  Cosmo, 
with  some  confusion,  when  he  had  shaken  hands 


with  his  friend,  whose  prodigious  vitality  and 
quasi  geniality  had  a  sort  of  charm,  when  in 
his  company,  which  softened  Cosmo's  harsher 
thoughts  of  him,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  That's  no  excuse,"  replied  Tom.  "  I  always 
measure  the  merit  of  an  impulse  by  its  oppor- 
tuneness. Now,  to  make  this  impulse  of  yours 
a  good  one,  it  ought  to  have  exploded  in  May 
down  at  Como.  Never  mind.  We  may  be  hap- 
py yet.  I  say,  Davidson,  how  are  the  '  Three 
Kimmers  ?' " 

"Hech!  hech!  hech !"  chuckled  the  keeper, 
in  great  delight.  "The  vara  words — the  vara 
eedaintical  words  —  I  was  expeckin' !  The 
'Three  Kimmers,' sir,  is  brawly;  jist  smoored 
wi'  grouse  the  year." 

"You'll  have  me  over  one  of  these  fine  days 
to  give  them  a  toozling. " 

"  Weel,  sir,  they'll  waant  a'  the  toozlin'  they 
can  get ;  and  I'm  share  we'll  be  prood  to  see  ye, 
sir  (beggin1  the  captin's  paurdon),  for  ye  can  see 
yersel,  Mr.  Whydal,  that  we're  short-handed ;  and 
you  that  kens  'The  Kimmers'  kens  brawly  that 
wi'  nae  mair  than  ae  gun — " 

"  Get  the  lunch  out,  Davidson,  and  don't  stand 
chattering  there  all  day.  You'll  lunch  with  me, 
Tom  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  let's  see  what  you've 
got." 

"Oh!  something  quite  simple — sandwiches, 
probably,  and  sherry  and  cold  tea.  Is  that  it, 
Davidson  ?" 

"That's  the  apothek,  sir;  naythur  mair  nur 
less. " 

"I  can't  say  I  think  much  of  'the  apothek,' 
then.  No,  Cosmo,  I  won't  lunch  with  you  to- 
day. By-the-bye,  I  have  an  invitation  for  you 
to  join  our  lunch-party;  indeed,  that's  what  I 
came  for.  Lord  Germistoune  (I'm  with  him,  of 
course)  asked  the  keeper  a  few  minutes  ago  who 
that  was  platooning  away  on  Finmore,  and  we 
heard  for  the  first  time  that  you  were  here  ;  and 
the  old  gentleman  presents  his  compliments,  and 
hopes,  etc.,  etc.  They're  close  by.  We'd  bet- 
ter go  at  once.  There's  a  patt,  but  it's  not 
large ;  and  Jack  Buggies,  who  eats  for  ten,  had 
his  eye  on  it  before  I  left.  Let  us  go." 

"But  am  I  really  invited?" 

"Of  course." 

"  Then  how  on  earth  did  you  think  of  staying 
to  lunch  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  had  had  anything  really  very  eat- 
able, I  wouldn't  have  let  the  other  lunch  stand  in 
my  way.  A  reindeer's  tongue,  perhaps.  Yes,  I 
think,  for  a  reindeer's  tongue,  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, I  would  have  let  his  lordship  slide." 

"Well, you  are  a  cool  hand." 

"  I  am ;  it's  the  secret  of  my  success  in  the 
face  of  interminable  difficulties ;  cool,  sagacious, 
prompt.  Come  on." 

Cosmo  got  over  the  Avail  and  accompanied  his 
friend. 

"Good  sport,  Tom?"  he  asked. 

"Very  fair,  indeed,  I  think;  but  the  guns 
hadn't  all  come  in.  My  pal  and  I  certainly  have 
done  well ;  but  the  score  wasn't  made  up  when  I 
left.  We  have  eight  guns  out,  including  the  old 
man,  who  won't  go  for  much,  and  a  French 
count,  who  is  more  likely  to  bag  n  pony  or  a 
gillie  than  anything  else,  from  what  I  saw  of  his 
.start.  But  it's  really  a  great  moor.  By-the-bye, 
when  I've  taken  the  cream  off  it,  I'll  come  and 
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have  a  look  at  your  '  Kimmers  ' — seriously,  I 
will." 

"That's  most  kind  of  you." 

"  Oh,  you  may  sneer  as  much  as  ever  you 
please,  but  I  will." 

"All  right,  Tom— all  right;  you  shall;"  and 
then,  with  an  effort -to  appear  unconcerned,  but 
conscious  of  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  he  said, 
"Have  you  a  pleasant  party  in  the  house?" 

"  Ye-es  ;  on  the  \yhole,  pretty  decent.  Too 
many  people,  though — we  dine  twenty-five.  I 
hate  that.  Too  many  women,  too; 'bothering 
all  over  the  place;  won't  let  you  alone  for  a 
moment  —  billiards,  lawn  -  tennis,  everything. 
They're  all  up  here  to-day ;  jolted  up  in  carts, 
by  George!  Even  that  old  hag  Lady  Bugles 
has  come.  She  will  certainly  never  get  all  her 
patent  teeth  and  the  whole  of  her  complexion 
back  to  the  castle.  That's  one  comfort." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  all  up  here  ?  '  "  fal- 
tered Cosmo,  who  had  turned  very  pale. 

"Exactly  what  I  say.  They've  come  up 
here  with  the  luncheon,  to  bother  us  over  it ; 
and  they've  brought  us  all  the  way  down  to  this 
corner,  right  away  from  the  afternoon  beats,  just 
to  suit  their  own  convenience.  Women  are  so 
infernally  selfish !  It's  all  owing  to  that  abom- 
inable Mrs.  Crock,  who  has  her  eye  on  Lord 
Ribston,  and  is  always  scheming  things  of  the 
sort.  She  might  save  herself  the  trouble,  for 
llibston's  on  another  tack  altogether  —  Miss 
Douglas,  you  know,  my  heiress  —  ha!  ha!  I 
say,  do  you  remember  how  you  flared  up  about 
her,  that  night  you  had  the  blues,  at  Cadenabbiu  ? 
ha!  ha!  ha!  Well,  Ribston  is 'on 'in  that  quar- 
ter ;  perhaps  he  might  save  himself  the  trouble 
too.  Nous  verrons.  And  here  they  are;  and, 
just  as  I  thought,  old  Ruggles  has  collared  the 
pute.  Look  at  him !  the  cormorant !" 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THEY  had  turned  the  shoulder  of  a  little  knoll, 
and  came  quite  suddenly  upon  the  party,  who 
were  disposed  in  every  variety  of  picnic  attitude, 
in  a  sheltered  hollow.  Cosmo  was  vaguely  con- 
scious of  a  large  concourse  of  people ;  of  a  blaze 
of  color ;  of  a  loud  hum  of  talk  and  laughter, 
and  of  the  clatter  of  knives  and  plates.  But  he 
saw  nothing  distinctly,  and  paused  at  the  edge 
of  the  circle  in  a  state  of  complete  bewilderment. 
Then  he  heard  a  voice  cry,  "Unearthed  him, 
you  see,  Lord  Germistoune !  caught  him  in  the 
very  act  of  a  sulky  luncheon!"  And  then  he 
was  aware  of  a  quaint,  green  shooting-coat,  ri- 
diculously puckered  up  at  the  shoulders ;  and  of 
a  preposterous  gray  sugar-loaf  hat,  decked  with 
a  blackcock's  tail ;  and  of  a  pair  of  shepherd- 
plaid  trousers  and  yellow  gaiters ;  and  of  a  long, 
bony  hand  which  touched  his  own  icily  with  two 
of  its  fingers ;  and,  lastly,  of  a  harsh  and  metal- 
lic voice  which  recalled  him  to  himself,  like  a 
douche,  and  proclaimed  that  the  ensemble  made 
up  Lord  Germistoune. 

"How  do  you  do,  sir?  how  do  you  do?"  said 
his  lordship,  pompously.  "  Be  seated  here.  Ron- 
ald !  a  game-bag  for  the  gentleman.  There  is  a 
pasty  and  a  mayonnaise,  and  a  recommendable 
galantine.  Let  me  help  you  to  something." 

His  dislike  for  Cosmo  was  cordial ;  but  the 


instincts  of  heather  hospitality  are  strong,  and 
the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  was  a  manner 
in  which  austerity  and  fussiness  were  rather  un- 
comfortably blended. 

"And  for  wine,"  he  went  on,  "which  I  never 
drink  on  the  moor,  there  is  sherry  and  light  bor- 
deaux. These  heretics,  as  you  see,  drink  cham- 
pagne. I  am  too  much  of  a  sportsman  to  do 
that,  or  even  to  recommend  the  heresy;  still,  if 
you  will  be  heretical,"  etc.,  etc. ;  and  having 
made  superficial  arrangements  for  Cosmo's  nour- 
ishment, he  turned  his  back  upon  him  frankly, 
and  resumed  his  conversation  with  an  eager- 
looking  French  gentleman  which  Cosmo's  arri- 
val had  interrupted. 

Left  thus  to  himself,  and  with  his  self-posses- 
sion somewhat  restored,  he  cast  a  rapid  glance 
over  the  party,  and  at  once  encountered  Esme's 
eyes,  who  greeted  him  with  a  gracious  bow  and 
a  kindly  smile,  and,  as  he  was  staggering  up  to 
go  and  pay  formal  respects,  cried,  "Pray  don't 
think  of  rising  just  now,  Mr.  Glencairn ;  pray 
don't.  I  am  sure  you  must  be  dreadfully  hun- 
gry, after  your  morning's  work.  I  hope  you 
have  had  very  good  sport." 

Hungry!  sport!  what  did  the  words  mean? 
Cosmo,  blushing  and  stammering  like  an  idiot 
school -boy,  replied  a  tort  et  a  travers,  but  was 
generally  understood  to  intimate  that,  having 
eaten  thirteen  and  a  half  brace  of  grouse  that 
forenoon,  he  now  felt  himself  pretty  much  in  the 
humor  for  sport — a  statement  which  roused  the 
interest  of  his  neighbors,  so  that  he  was  conscious 
of  a  slight  titter,  followed  by  a  short  silence  of 
curious  observation ;  under  which  circumstances, 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  luncheon  with  a  false 
air  of  appetite  and  absorption,  but  tingling  all 
over,  and  feeling  that  the  merest  worm  which 
crawls  this  earth  occupies  a  high  place  in  the 
scale  of  creation  compared  with  his;  also,  that  it 
would  be  a  capital  thing  if  the  hill  above  would 
kindly  flow  down  and  overwhelm  him  and  all  the 
rest,  and  so  blot  out  forever  the  history  of  this 
accursed  moment. 

But  the  silence  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for 
this  picnic  was  unlike  the  normal  picnic,  that 
most  triste  and  sodden  of  festivities.  It  was 
really  gay.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  air,  or 
the  heather,  or  the  champagne  heresy,  or  what 
not,  Cosmo  thought  he  had  never  been  among 
people  who  so  laughed  and  talked,  and  seemed  so 
generally  to  enjoy  themselves ;  and  when  he  had 
long  sunk  into  well-earned  oblivion,  he  began  to 
look  about  him,  and  take  stock  of  the  party, 
which,  as  Tom  had  said,  was  large.  Though 
Cosmo  had,  yesterday,  bestowed  most  of  his  at- 
tention on  one  group,  lie  recognized  a  good  many 
of  the  people  who  had  taken  part  in  what  to  him 
was  a  pantomime,  on  the  lawn- tennis  ground: 
with  a  good  many  faces,  too,  he  was  familiar,  as 
a  town -frequenter,  but  he  saw  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance. 

There  were  many  of  the  types,  male  and  fe- 
male, usually  to  be  met  with  at  such,  and  indeed 
most,  social  gatherings,  at  a  certain  social  level : 
the  London  "young  man  of  the  day,"  with  his 
fine  physique  and  comely  features,  and  that  look 
of  hard  immobility  and  indifference  in  which  our 
cynics  read  the  selfishness  and  irreverence  of  his 
nature;  and  the  London  "young  lady  of  the 
day,"  with  her  eternal  gleesomeness,  which  bears 
(according  to  our  cynics)  the  same  relation  to  the 
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fresh  joy  of  youth  which  her  premature  pearl- 
powder  bears  to  its  bloom ;  and  that  maturer, 
hawk-like  lady  (inevitable,  wherever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  for  the  cultus  of  Pleasure 
and  Mammon),  with  her  restless  look  of  craning, 
which  suggests  that  she  is  hungry  for  something 
— for  some  one  to  love,  perhaps,  but  much  more 
likely  (if  she  is  single)  for  some  one  to  marry, 
or,  in  any  case,  to  toady ;  and  the  shaggy  man 
of  distinction,  who  stands  upon  his  own  merits, 
and  is  here  and  everywhere,  and  indeed  in  the 
most  incongruous  places,  because  he  is  a  "topic 
of  the  day  ;"  and  the  plump,  comely  young  ma- 
tron, just  under  middle-age,  well  dressed,  popu- 
lar, all  things  to  all  men  (to  their  faces,  that  is), 
but  nothing  to  any  one  man  (having  chosen  the 
safer  paths  of  gastronomy),  except  her  husband, 
and  not  very  much  to  him,  who  is  also  here, 
young-looking,  gentlemanlike,  easy,  indifferent, 
fond  of  a  rubber  and  a  good  run,  but  on  the  whole 
merely  an  appendage  to  the  pleasant,  selfish  hum- 
bug who  is  his  helpmate ;  and  the  iron-gray  club 
man,  whose  face  is  to  be  seen  framed  in  some 
window  of  almost  any  club  in  St.  James's  Street 
or  Pall  Mall,  who  "abominates  this  sort  of 
thing,"  but  braves  it,  in  consideration  of  the 
cook  and  the  cellar,  and  because  his  doctor  has 
prescribed  ozone ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  neutrals, 
only  remarkable  as  being  God's  creatures ;  and — 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  :  except,  by-the-bye  (and 
this  is  a  large  and  important  exception),  those 
sprightly  matrons  who  have  histories,  whether 
preserved  by  oral  tradition  in  clubs,  or  entered 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  law  courts  ;  except,  too, 
those  gay  dogs  who  have  helped  them  to  compile 
their  biographies,  and  have  the  misfortune  to  be, 
for  the  moment,  notorious  as  their  collaborateurs. 
These  were  quite  unrepresented  ;  for  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune,  independently  of  the  fact  that  he  loved 
his  daughter,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  full  of  antique 
prejudice,  and  belonged  to  that  stale  old  epoch 
when  a  cracked  or  dusky  reputation  was  socially 
as  disqualifying  as  dirty  hands  or  doubtful  linen. 
There  were  some  "locals,"  too,  not  so  easily  to 
be  classed,  except  in  the  rough-and-ready  way 
in  which  Tom  Wyedale  told  them  off,  as  "fel- 
lows with  the  air  of  having  their  coats  made  by 
their  bootmakers,  and  of  cherishing  earnest  con- 
victions about  police  rates  and  the  Colorado 
beetle." 

The  business  part  of  the  entertainment  was 
over,  except  in  so  far  as  concerned  Mr.  lluggles, 
who  was  still  in  position  in  front  of  the  pate,  ap- 
pearing to  be  somewhat  swollen  and  jaded,  but 
with  a  look  in  his  eye  of  "die,  but  never  surren- 
der." The  variegated  party  had  shifted  and 
shuffled  themselves  into  congenial  groups  or 
couples.  The  men,  cigarette  in  mouth,  were 
sprawling,  nineteenth  -  century  fashion,  among 
the  ladies,  at  every  angle  and  in  every  attitude 
suggested  by  ease  rather  than  grace,  and  were 
languidly  accepting  the  attentions  of  surround- 
ing nymphs,  who  did  their  best  to  solace  and  di- 
vert "the  poor,  tired,  worn-out  unfortunates." 

The  liveliest  group  was  typical ;  it  displayed  a 
parterre  of  ravishing  female  heads,  and,  crop- 
ping up  in  the  midst  of  them,  a  pair  of  feet  and 
calves,  encased  in  nailed  shooting  -  boots  and 
knickerbocker  stockings,  round  which  the  fail- 
heads  swayed  and  bobbed  with  little  screams 
and  cacklings  of  delight,  responsive  to  certain 
growling  monosyllables  whieh  came  up  from  the 


heather,  and  intimated  that  the  unseen  "bal- 
ance" of  the  feet  and  legs  was  a  humorist,  or 
person  "who  is  such  fun."  Other  groups  were 

in  the  same  fancy, "and  mirth  reigned  over 
all. 

Cosmo,  although  almost  crushed  into  callous- 
ness, still  felt  a  relief  that  Esme  was  not  one  of 
the  devotees  of  the  boots  and  stockings.  She 
remained  with  the  discreet  group  who  had  been 
about  her  at  luncheon — consisting  of  a  shaggy- 
looking  elderly  gentleman,  an  unattractive  young 
lady,  and  the  lady  who  had  played  such  an  ob- 
scuring part  on  the  previous  day,  and  in  whom 
he  now  recognized  Mrs.  Ravenhall.  None  of 
them  faced  his  way ;  and  they  were  earnestlv 
listening  to  the  shaggy  man,  who  appeared  to 
prose,  or  at  least  to  lecture,  for  he  was  not  with- 
in ordinary  ear- shot.  The  commonest  civility 
and  manners  ought  now  to  have  taken  Cosmo 
round  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  young  hostess, 
and  to  the  only  other  lady  whom  he  knew  in  the 
party.  He  felt  this  only  too  well ;  but  he  was 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  not  merely  sensible  of  his 
gauckerie,  but  also  of  the  almost  grotesque  isola- 
tion in  which  he  sat,  attempting  to  carry  it  off  by 
a  ghastly  semblance  of  interest  in  the  structure 
of  a  blue-bell,  which  he  peered  into  and  held  up 
to  the  light,  as  if  its  calyx  were  pregnant  with 
botanical  mystery.  Lord  Germistoune,  witji  his 
back  turned  to  him,  still  hammered  away  to  the 
French  gentleman,  a  good  deal  in  the  vein  of 
our  Transatlantic  cousins  when  on  their  favor- 
ite theme  of  "American  institutions."  But  his 
conversation  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  with  it 
some  commencement  of  relief  for  Cosmo. 

Lord  Germistoune's  "finish"  was  in  this  way: 
"  Vous  savez,  M.  le  Marquis,  que  chez  nous — 
chez  les  Ecossais — il  y  a  des — cles — choses ! — Je 
pretends  qu'il  existe,  entre  le  seigneur  £cossais 
et  ses  vassaux,  tin  certain  lien  qu'on  ne  trouve 
nullement  d'ailleurs.  Moi,  par  exemple,  j'aime 
mon  pen  pie  comme  pere,  comme  roi.  Mon  peu- 
ple,  de  leur  part,  entretient,  a  mon  egard,  une 
espece  de  fanatisme ;  il  me  regards  comme  un 
etre  tout  -  puissant,  illustre,  et  fier.  En  meme 
temps,  ils  trouvent,  ces  pauvres  gens,  que  pour 
eux,  je  suis  d'une  tendresse  tout  a  fait  paternelle. 
Je  le  suis.  Ils  ont  raison,  ces  pauvres  gens. 
Mais  —  What  the  devil  is  that  man  M'Ardle 
about?  What  are  you  about,  yon  great  blun- 
dering jackass  ?  Go  away,  sir  !  Get  out  of  my 
sight !  Where's  Hammond  ?  How  often  have  I 
told  him  to  bring  up  a  proper  number  of  footmen 
on  these  occasions?  The  idea  of  an  infernal 
savage  like  you  tumbling  about  here,  among  la- 
dies and  valuable  china !  Be  off,  sir !  Why  do 
you  stand  staring  there?  Where  the  devil  is 
Hammond  ?"  Hammond  not  putting  in  an  ap- 
pearance, his  lordship  jumped  up,  and  hastily  in- 
troducing Cosmo  to  the  marquis,  went  off  to  deal 
with  him  who  was  answerable  for  the  appearance 
of  poor  M'Ardle — a  gillie  who,  acting  as  an  im- 
provised waiter,  had  walked  into  a  mayonnaise 
with  one  foot,  and,  with  the  other,  finally  sub- 
dued the  fortress  which  had  made  so  stoui  n  re- 
sistance to  the  impact  of  Mr.  Buggies. 

The  marquis  was  a  good  deal  mystified  by  this 
discrepancy  between  the  theory  of  the  patriarchal 
relation  and  its  development  in  practice;  but  he 
was  too  polite  to  show  his  feelings,  and  merely 
said,  with  a  smile,  as  he  looked  after  the  angry 
old  gentleman,  "  C'est  une  plaisanterie — un  petit 
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jeu  de  Papa — one  jock,  n'est  ce  pas,  monsieur?" 
to  which  Cosmo  assented,  and,  relieved  to  have 
some  one  to  talk  to  at  last,  at  once  entered  on 
the  subject  of  the  day's  sport.  This  was  the 
marquis's  first  experience  of  grouse  -  shooting, 
and  lie  had  enjoyed  it  very  much ;  he  had  ex- 
ploded, he  said,  many  cartouches,  and  felt  pretty 
confident  that  he  had  severely  wounded  several 
birds,  though  none  had  exactly  fallen.  But  he 
confided  to  Cosmo  that  the  actual  nature  of  the 
grouse  involved  a  disappointment.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  see  in  it  an  aggravated  sort  of  eagle — 
larger  and  more  ferocious  than  the  ordinary  type; 
nnd  when  he  belted  on  his  couteau  de  chasse  in 
the  morning,  had  regarded  that  weapon  as  the 
possible  instrument  of  his  deliverance  in  a  death- 
struggle  with  the  awful  bird  of  prey. 

This  kind  of  chasse,  therefore,  he  found  to  be 
deficient  in  the  element  of  glory,  and  so  far  dis- 
appointing, though  in  other  respects  entitled  to 
rank  respectably  among  the  sports  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  including  the  pursuit  of  the 
merle  and  the  alouette,  which  latter  he  described 
as  "  une  espece  de  gibier  fort  difficile ;"  and  then 
he  prattled  on  with  amazing  zest  and  volubility, 
which  so  many  Frenchmen  bestow  on  le  sport  in 
all  its  developments,  and  which  often  make  one 
wonder  at  the  small  amount  of  wool  which  is 
connected  with  all  this  vociferous  cry.  To  Cos- 
mo the  mnrquis  was  a  real  relief,  and  at  first  he 
gave  him  all  the  attention  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  the  blue -bell;  but  presently  certain  move- 
ments took  place  in  the  party  which  caused  his 
attention  to  flag,  and  soon  drew  it  off,  definitive- 
ly, to  other  objects. 

The  "humorist," who,  as  far  as  the  general 
public  were  concerned,  had  been  for  a  long  time 
represented  by  his  boots  and  stockings  alone,  at 
last  finished  his  cigar,  and  rose  lazily  to  a  sitting 
posture,  displaying,  among  the  fair  damsels  who 
encompassed  him,  a  yawning  indifference  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  sultan  bored  in  the  zenana, 
or  the  "herald  of  the  morn"  getting  under  way 
for  his  morning  stroll,  or,  what  the  humorist  act- 
ually was,  a  great  parti,  carelessly  dispensing 
with  attentions  always  at  his  disposal,  and  there- 
fore cheap  as  the  cigar-butt  which  he  had  just 
flung  away.  Cosmo  beheld  his  resurrection,  and 
recognized  the  individual  whose  striped  raiment 
and  general  objectionableness  had  attracted  his 
anxious  attention  on  the  previous  day.  This 
was  Lord  Ribston,  of  whom  Tom  Wyedale  had 
spoken.  Cosmo  did  not  know  him,  but  shrewd- 
ly connected  Tom's  remarks  with  what  he  had 
himself  observed  on  the  terrace  and  what  he  now 
saw,  and  felt  that  he  beheld  the  peer  who  was 
"schemed  fur"  by  Mrs.  Crock,  but  vainly,  his 
noble  aspirations  being  otherwise  directed.  He 
was  very  good-looking,  though  deficient  of  that 
"weary  look  about  the  eyes"  without  which  we 
feel  that  a.  high-born  and  much-hunted  parti  is 
scarcely  justified  in  intruding  himself  into  the 
pages  of  a  novel. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  sort  about  Lord 
Ribston,  who  was  a  fine  animal,  of  tall  stature, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  a  fine  healthy  com- 
plexion, and  rich,  dark,  curly  hair,  and  full  of 
that  kind  of  vigor  of  well-fed  youth  when  diges- 
tion is  unimpeded  by  a  single  care.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  man  who,  being  pretty  confident  of 
having  his  own  way,  and  when  and  how  he  liked 
it  —  particularly  among  women  —  was,  naturally 


enough,  in  the  habit  of  consulting  nothing  but 
his  own  convenience  or  caprice  in  regulating 
his  actions.  Thus,  though  it  may  at  once  be 
admitted  that  he  was  smitten  with  Esme,  and 
though,  therefore,  he  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  devote  himself  to  her  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  He  had  a  philosophical  conviction  that 
one  pleasure  at  a  time  is  better  than  two  or  three 
commingled,  lie  was  also  excessively  fond  of 
eating;  and  thus  he  had  felt  that  he' would  be 
unable  to  enjoy  his  luncheon  satisfactorily  were 
his  attention  distracted  by  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  his  lady-love.  Similarly,  he  had  decided 
that  the  cigar  of  digestion  would  be  more  com- 
fortably smoked  in  the  attitude  of  the  worshipped 
than  in  that  of  the  worshipper.  Hence  his  sepa- 
ration from  Esme  during  the  meal ;  hence,  too, 
the  tableau  of  boot  and  stocking  which  had  su- 
pervened. 

But  the  pleasures  of  the  table  being  exhausted, 
and  the  pleasant  addenda  of  smoke  and  incense 
having  had  their  share  of  attention,  his  mind  re- 
verted to  Esme,  but  not,  by  any  means,  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  lover  who  fears  that  his  absence  may 
involve  forgetfulness,  or  another's  opportunity. 
Lord  Ribston  was  superior  to  any  vulgar  tremors 
of  that  sort ;  it  simply  now  occurred  to  him  that 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  go  and  look  at 
Esme's  pretty  face,  and  that  the  artless  music  of 
her  voice  would  soothe  him,  after  the  harsh  fan- 
fares of  forced  laughter.  Therefore  he  arose, 
regardless  of  the  frank  remonstrances  of  his  sat- 
ellites, and  rolled  his  fine  bulk  leisurely  over  to 
the  group  which  was  still  hanging  upon  the  utter- 
ances of  the  shaggy  senior. 

This  gentleman,  who  represented  the  "man  of 
distinction"  or  "topic  of  the  day  "  element,  was 
purring  away  about  fossiliferous  strata  and  the 
Cambrian  schists,  and  was  listened  to  by  Esme. 
because  she  was  amiable  and  his  hostess,  by  Mrs. 
Ravenhall  as  Esme's  body-guard,  and  by  Miss 
Milkington  —  the  complementary  young  lad}- — 
because,  being  dreary  and  unattractive,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  "out  of  the  swim,"  she  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  He  was  si  bore,  however,  and 
perhaps,  therefore,  deserved  extinction,  though 
scarcely  in  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  it  was 
administered  by  Lord  Ribston. 

"If,"  the  savant  was  saying — "if  we  hold, 
with  Sir  Roderick,  and  argue  from  the  condition 
of  these  schists" — when  his  lordship  plumped 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  and  remarked, 

"What's  a  schist?  Anything  good  to  eat? 
By-the-bye,  Miss  Douglas,  let  me  congratulate  you 
on  the  luncheon — best  done  thing  I've  seen  for 
ages.  How  we're  to  shoot  after  it,  I  don't  know." 
To  which  Esme  made  a  suitable  reply,  and  then 
said  to  the  discomfited  "topic  of  the  day," 

"  You  were  telling  us,  Dr.  Tentacle,  that  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison — " 

"I  was  simply  going  to  remark  that  if  we 
hold,  with  Sir  Roderick,  that  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  these  schists — ' 

But  the  word  "  schist "  was  intolerable  to  Lord 
Ribston  ;  he  put  his  foot  down  upon  it.  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  Dr.  Pentacle!"  he  cried,  "let  us 
off  the  schists  till  the  smoking-room  to-nighr. 
I  don't  think  violent  language  of  that  sort  ought 
to  be  used  before  ladies.  Do  you,  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall  ?" 

"How  rude  you   are,  Lord   Ribston!"  said 
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Mrs.  Ravenhall,  with  an  appearance  of  suppress- 
ing laughter  which  wounded  the  savant  more 
than  Kibston's  brutality,  so  that  he  rose  and  left 
them,  saying  meekly  that  they  must  forgive  an 
old  pedagogue  for  boring  them  with  his  unseason- 
able lore. 

"  Got  his  back  up,"  said  Lord  Ribston. 

"  Cruel  of  you !"  said  Mrs.  llavenhall. 

"Serves  him  right,  for  boring  Miss  Douglas," 
quoth  my  lord. 

"I  shall  go,"  said  Esmc,  rising,  "and  beg 
him  to  tell  me  about  Sir  Roderick's  theory:  it 
is  most  interesting;"  and  in  this  way,  having 
snubbed  the  snubber,  she  was  going  to  leave 
them,  when  Lord  Germistoune  —  who  had  re- 
turned from  worrying  Hammond — was  observed 
to  meet  the  professor,  and  to  take  him  by  the 
arm,  and  to  carry  him  off  toward  the  top  of  the 
knoll,  no  doubt  giving  him  plenty  of  new  ideas 
about  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  etc.,  etc.  —  for 
Lord  Germistoune  was  many-sided,  had  an  opin- 
ion upon  every  subject,  and  was  always  right. 

"You  must  postpone  that  pleasure,  Miss 
Douglas,"  said  Lord  Ribstone,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  Esme  was  displeased ;  "  but,  seriously,  do 
you  care  to  know  about  schist,  and  that  kind  of 
thing?" 

"  I  think  it  is  always  interesting  to  hear  a  man 
talk  about  a  subject  which  he  really  understands." 

"Ah !  now  I  shall  know  how  to  interest  you  ; 
what  I've  always  wished  to  do.  But  do  you 
know,  Miss  Douglas,  I  think  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  interest  you." 

"  Do  you  find  me  blasee  ?"  laughed  Esme. 

"No,  no,  not  that;  but  you  don't  seem  to 
care  about  things — you  know  what  I  mean." 

' '  Not  quite,  Lord  Ribston  ;  because  I  do  care 
about  a  great  many  things." 

"One  can  interest  these  others"  (with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  his  recent  disci- 
ples) "about  anything;  but  it's  different  with 
you.  Yet,  somehow,  I  like  your  way  best ;  only 
I  should  like  to  interest  you.  Help  me,  Mrs. 
Ravenhall,  with  an  idea.  How  can  I  interest 
Miss  Douglas  ?" 

"Perhaps  Tom  can  help  us.  Here,  Tom ! 
Tom !"  to  her  brother,  who  was  hovering  about 
from  group  to  group. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Come  and  sit  down  here.  We  are  in  com- 
mittee ;  we  want  an  idea,  and  you  must  help 
us." 

"I'll  give  you  an  idea ;  without  sitting  down, 
though,  because  I'm  going  to  sec  the  keeper 
about  my  afternoon  beat." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"It's  quite  frank,  I  warn  you." 

"Well?" 

"It  is  simply  this,  that  the  Twelfth  of  August 
is  sacred  to  grouse,  and  not  to  small-talk,  and 
that  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  be  taking  the  hill." 

Esme  laughed.  "How  deliciously  in  earnest, 
you  are,  Mr.  Wyedale!"  she  said. 

"I  am,  you  know,"  cried  Tom,  in  his  eager, 
aggrieved  sort  of  way :  "  but  don't  you  think  I 
um  right?  I  know  you  do,  because  you  believe 
in  earnestness.  I  look  at  it  in  this  way,  don't 
you  see :  I  can't  well  have  more  than  thirty-five 
or  forty  '  Twelfths,'  at  best.  Half  of  these,  at 
least,  will  be  wet,  and  the  other  half  will  be  eat- 
en ;into  by  illness,  the  want  of  a  moor,  and  other 
accident?.  Altogether,  it's  extremely  improba- 


ble that  I  shall  have  more  than  two  or  three  such 
anniversaries  of  the  day  as  this  in  the  course  of 
my  life.  So  I'm  all  for  a  start.  Come,  Ribston, 
here's  my  idea — you  get  up  and  help  me  to  agi- 
tate for  a  move.  You  are  a  swell,  and  will  be 
listened  to.  Come,  carpe  diem  /" 

"  Carp  it  yourself,  old  fellow." 

"Tom,  you  positively  ore  a  savage!"  cried  his 
sister.  "What  you  really  mean  is  to  drive  us 
all  home." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  should  recommend  you  to 
stay  here  and  enjoy  the  mountain  air." 

"All  by  ourselves?" 

"There  are  no  bandits  about;  besides,  you'll 
have  old  Spectacles  or  Binnacles,  or  whatever  he 
calls  himself,  and  all  the  other  cripples,  to  look 
after  you." 

"A  tempting  programme,  indeed  !  Come, 
Tom,  sit  down." 

"  I'll  move  in  twenty  minutes,  Wyedale,"  said 
Lord  Ribston. 

"You  shall,"  cried  Tom;  "and  in  the  mean 
time  I'll  go  and  see  the  keeper. 

"No,  no,  Tom,"  urged  his  sister;  "sit  down 
and  amuse  us.  We  were  getting  rather  tristc. 
Come." 

"No,  I  can't;  but  I'll  find  a  substitute. 
There's  poor  Glencairn  being  bored  to  death  by 
the  marquis.  Look  at  his  wistful  glances ! 
Quite  a  charity  to  release  him.  Hi !  Cosmo  ! 
Wanted!  Come  here!  Ladies  want  you!" 

So  Tom  went  off,  and  so,  at  last,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Cosmo  but  to  harden  his  heart, 
and  go  across  to  the  spot  at  which  lie  had  been 
steadily  glaring  ever  since  Lord  Ribston  had 
flung  his  free-and-easy  form  into  the  group. 
Most  embarrassing  at  best  to  meet  Esme !  but  to 
meet  her  now,  thus,  covered  with  the  ignominy 
of  demonstrated  clownishness,  was  too  overpow- 
ering. How  he  got  across  he  could  never  have 
told  you.  Suffice  it  that  the  feat  was  perform- 
ed, and  that  he  presently  found  himself  sitting 
pretty  calmly  beside  Esme  and  opposite  to  Mrs. 
Ravenhall,  who  greeted  him  with  effusion,  and 
opposite  Lord  Ribston,  who,  not  knowing  him, 
scanned  him  all  over  with  that  look  of  disapprov- 
ing inquiry  which  the  youth  of  the  day  bestows 
upon  a  stranger.  There  was  a  certain  repose, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  frank,  unself-conscious- 
ness,  in  Esme's  manner  which  was  charming 
and  reassuring  even  to  a  wretch  in  Cosmo's  con- 
dition ;  and  though  there  were  tones  in  her  voice 
(for  it  is  the  voice  of  the  charmer  which  is  her 
most  potent  charm)  which,  now  and  then,  set  his 
pulses  galloping,  its  ordinary  flow  was  melodious- 
ly sedative. 

Esme  made  no  remark  upon  his  tardy  homnge, 
but  said,  very  heartily,  that  she  was  glad  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  the  Highlands,  af- 
ter all. 

"It  must  have  been  quite  a  surprise  for  Mr. 
Wyedale,"  she  said,  "for  he  was  only  yesterday 
talking  about  Finmore,  and  about  you ;  and  he 
said — didn't  your  brother  say,  Mrs.  Ravenhall, 
that  Mr.  Glencairn  had  gone  to  Melbourne  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Tom  says  anything  that  comes  into  his 
head,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  Mr.  Glencairn." 

"Yes,"  said  Cosmo,  laughing,  "Tom  deals 
very  largely  in  metaphors  and  hyperboles. " 

"But  I  really  believed  him,"  cried  Esme, 
"  because" — she  was  thinking  of  the  moonlight 
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interview  at  the  Villa  Bianca,  but  paused  and 
finished  her  sentence  otherwise  than  she  had 
intended,  saying,  "because  he  did  appear  quite 
grave  and  positive.  I  am  sure,"  she  added,  smil- 
ing, "  that  this  is  a  much  better  place  to  be  in 
than  Melbourne." 

"Ah,  indeed  it  is!"  cried  Cosmo. 

"You  liked  Finmore  when  you  had  it  last,  did 
you  not?"  How  pleasantly  she  seemed  to  re- 
member things ! 

"I  liked  it  extremely,"  said  Cosmo;  "and," 
plucking  up  spirit,  "  I  mean  to  like  it  still  more 
this  time." 

"  I  hope  you  will ;  hut  are  you  all  alone  ?" 

"Yes;  the  fact  is,  I  took  it  quite  on  an  im- 
pulse, and  had  no  time  to  get  up  a  party,  even  if 
I  had  wished  to  do  so." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  much  given  to  impulses, 
Mr.  Glencairn,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  I — I  don't  know  that  I  am." 

"You  were  in  an  impulse  of  departure  when 
I  last  saw  you,  and,  now  that  I  meet  you  again, 
you  have  just  arrived  by  impulse." 

"Ah,  yes,"  stammered  Cosmo.  "Of  course 
— yes,  to  be  sure — Cadenabbia — business — Lon- 
don— ahem  !  ahem  ! — things  that  very  decided- 
ly— yes — "  and  lost  his  head  and  broke  down  ; 
and  Esme  also  became  rather  confused,  recalling 
all  the  revelations  which  had  preceded  his  an- 
nouncement of  departure,  and  fearing  that  he 
might  suspect  her  of  insinuating  some  banter  con- 
cerning them. 

This  pause  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Lord 
Ribston,  who  by  this  time  had  decided  that  Cos- 
mo wasn't  "his  form,"  and  that  be  hated  the 
sight  of  him. 

"Did  you  like  Cadenabbia,  Miss  Donglas?" 
he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  so  very  much  !" 

"I  suppose  there  was  plenty  of  schist  there !" 
and  this  being  a  joke  and  also  a  sarcasm,  his 
lordship  laughed  inordinately. 

"We  had  plenty  to  amuse  and  occupy  us 
without  schist,"  said  Mrs.  Raveovhall.  "We 
had  something  new  to  do  almost  every  day — 
Miss  Douglas  and  Lord  Germistoune,  and  Tom 
and  I." 

"How  did  Wyedale  stand  it  ?"  asked  Lord 
Ribston,  lazily. 

"'Stand  i't!'"  cried  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  with  a 
look  full  (jf  meaning.  "  Tom  felt  his  good  fort- 
une in  being  there,  I  can  assure  you.  I  never 
saw  Tom  so  happy,  never ;  and  so  sorry  to  come 
away,  although  I  must  say  we  all  enjoyed  the 
Engadine  very  much — quite  as  much,  indeed,  I 
think." 

"  What!  have  you  all  been  caravaning  about 
together  the  whole  summer  ?"  cried  Lord  Ribs- 
ton. 

"  Yes  ;  we  have  been  quite  inseparable,  have 
we  not,  dear  Esme  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have.  It  has 
been  delightful  being  with  yon." 

"  It  could  not  be  more  so  to  you  than  it  has 
been  to  us,"  with  another  look  at  Lord  Ribston, 
which  was  meant  to  express,  "so  you  needn't 
hope  to  upset  what  you  can  see  is  a  cosy  little 
family  arrangement — nearly  as  good  as  settled." 

And  his  lordship  did  look  a  little  reflective, 
and  pondered  over  Tom's  relations  with  the  fam- 
ily, which  were  certainly  a  little  puzzling,  and  to 
some  minds  might  have  been  suggestive  r'"" 
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mo, too,  did  not  quite  like  the  ring  of  Mrs.  Ra- 
venhall's  voice,  but  was  in  too  pure  an  atmos- 
phere of  bliss,  thus  seated  beside  Esme,  after  all 
these  months  of  absence  and  longing,  to  be  dis- 
turbed at  present,  though  probably  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall's  words  might  come  back  to  him  in  the 
lonely  evening,  and  not  exactly  as  a  soporific. 

For  some  ten  minutes  the  conversation  went 
on  in  the  same  sort  of  vein,  principally  in  dia- 
logue between  Esme  and  Cosmo,  relieved  by 
occasional  flashes  of  humor  from  Lord  Ribston, 
who  sprawled  at  Esme's  feet,  and  gazed  into  her 
face  with  looks  of  the  frankest  admiration  ; 
while  Mrs.  Ravenhall  "watched  the  case"  for 
her  brother,  interpolating  such  occasional  re- 
marks as  she  thought  might  tend  to  his  inter- 
ests, or  to  the  discomfiture  and  disadvantage  of 
the  two  other  men.  It  was  brought  to  a  close 
at  last  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Germistoune,  whom 
Tom  had  got  hold  of  and  brought  over  to  his 
way  of  thinking. 

" Now,  Mrs.  Ravenhall,"  he  cried,  "you  know 
it  is  '  the  Twelfth ' — that  is  to  say,  the  only  day 
in  the  year  which  has  not  for  its  motto  '  Place 
aux  dames  ;'  so  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  a 
bear,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  carts  are  ready  for 
you,  and  that  we  must  be  starting,  which  we  can't 
do  till  we  have  packed  you  comfortably  and  seen 
you  off." 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Ravenhall  jumped  up  with 
the  greatest  alacrity,  vowing  that,  for  the  last 
hour,  his  lordship's  extraordinary  kindness  in  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  so  long  had  been  a  mar- 
vel to  her ;  and  then  they  moved  toward  the 
carts,  Esme  detaining  her  father  for  a  moment 
to  say, 

"Poor  Mr.  Glencairn  is  all  alone  at  Finmore, 
papa ;  wouldn't  it  be  kind  to  ask  him  to  dinner  ?" 

"Tut!  tut!  tut!  impossible.  We  sha'n't  be 
home  till  nine.  No  compliment  to  ask  him  to 
dine  on  a  day  like  this." 

"Ah!  I  forgot;  perhaps  not.  But  you  might 
ask  him  for  to-morrow,  and  then  he  would  see 
the  gillies'  ball  too." 

"Ahem!  well,  there  is  no  positive  objection 
to  that  —  no  positive  objection,  that  1  can  see. 
Yes,  I'll  ask  him.  He's  no  addition  to  a  party, 
though — silent  and  stupid.  He  hadn't  a  word 
for  me  at  luncheon  to-day." 

So,  when  they  overtook  the  party,  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune tendered  his  invitation,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Cosmo  joyfully  accepted  it,  not- 
withstanding the  fussy  austerity  of  manner  with 
which  it  was  offered.  Then  Lord  Ribston,  true 
to  his  system  of  one  joy  at  a  time,  left  the  la- 
dies' departure  to  be  superintended  by  others, 
and  went  away  to  see  about  his  beat,  with  the 
parting  injunction  to  Esme  to  take  old  Pentacle 
in.  the  cart  with  her,  and,  if  possible,  work  out 
the  Cambrian  schists  before  dinner,  so  as  to  give 
him  the  chance  of  an  evening's  innings;  and 
Lord  Germistoune  having  detached  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall,  Cosmo  had  five  minutes  in  heavenly  tete-a- 
tete  with  Esme. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  can  come  to-morrow,"  said 
the  latter, "although it  is  an  uncomfortable  hour 
for  dinner.  You  must  know  that  to-morrow  is 
my  birthday,  and  the  people  always  have  a  dance 
to  celebrate  that  great  occasion  ;  and  as  we  like 
to  go  and  see  them  for  a  little,  we  are  obliged  to 
dine  early.  I  am  afraid  the  shooters  will  grum- 
ble dreadfully." 
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"  What !  on  YOUR  birthday  ?"  cried  Cosmo. 

"I  fear  that  will  scarcely  console  them  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  we  must  have  it 
on  that  night ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  disappoint 
the  poor  people,  for  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  have  their  annual  dance  ever  since  I  was  born." 

Cosmo  made  a  terribly  buckram  speech,  which 
sounded,  even  in  his  own  ears,  exactly  like  an 
extract  from  'Pamela,'  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
man  who,  on  such  a  day,  could  grudge, "  etc. ,  etc. 

Esme  laughed,  and  said,  "Then  I  may  count 
upon  your  gallantry,  at  all  events,  to  support  me 
against  the  grumblers.  I  shall  be  glad  of  an 
ally  against  Lord  Ribston  and  Mr.  Wyedale : 
they  will  be  the  most  formidable — "  and  before 
Cosmo  could  cry  out  that  these  men  must  be 
soulless,  and  worthy  of  the  toi'mentors,  she 
changed  the  subject,  and  said,  "  I  hope  you  can 
dance  reels.  We  are  all  expected  to  perform 
once  at  least — even  papa,  who  goes  through  the 
trial  most  heroically." 

"I  don't  think  I  have  ever  quite  danced  a 
reel,"  said  Cosmo  ;  "but  to-morrow  night  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  inspired.  I  shall  succeed  by  one 
of  those  impulses  you  accuse  me  of. " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Glencairn !"  cried  Esme,  with  a 
quick  change  of  manner,  "I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  I  hope  you  did  not  think  me  rude  when  I 
spoke  about — about  your  going  away  from  Ca- 
denabbia  on  an  impulse.  If  I  had  remembered, 
at  the  time,  all  you  said  to  me  that  night  in  the 
garden,  it  would,  have  been  both  rude  and  un- 
kind ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  moment — 
not  till  I  fancied  you  were  annoyed — " 

"  Annoyed,  Miss  Douglas!  with  you?''1 

"I  thought  so;  and  you  might  have  been  so, 
very  reasonably;  but  I  really  spoke  without 
thinking — not  that  I  have  ever  forgotten  what 
you  told  me  that  night;  because," and  she  spoke 
warmly  and  earnestly,  "I  was  very,  very  sorry 
for  you — you  were  so  unhappy,  and  for  such  an 
honorable  reason"  (honorable,  indeed!);  "but 
now,  I  hope,  you  quite  understand  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  rude." 

Cosmo  looked  at  her  and  smiled — and  his  smile 
was  the  great  charm  of  his  face — smiled  dreami- 
ly, tenderly,  worshippingly,  and  murmured  some 
half-articulate  commonplace,  which  had  no  mean- 
ing at  all,  being  entirely  lost  in  the  eloquence  of 
the  look  and  the  smile  which  accompanied  it. 
Esme  did  not  at  once  withdraw  her  eyes  from 
that  mysterious  regard.  She  could  not.  She 
felt  a  strange  fascination,  something  between  cu- 
riosity and  some  other  emotion  altogether  new, 
which  held  her  gaze  and  made  the  delicate  color 
waver  and  come  and  go  in  her  fair  face.  Silence 
followed  for  a  few  moments.  Then  Cosmo,  who 
seemed  to  feel  the  value  of  time  and  opportunity, 
went  back  to  the  subject  of  the  garden  scene  at 
the  Villa  Bianca,  and  said, 

"  I  have  often  thought,  Miss  Douglas,  with 
shame  of  the  infliction  to  which  I  subjected  you 
that  night."  (The  serpent !) 

"But  I  told  you  not  to  be  ashamed;  I  told 
you  that  I  was  very  much  interested." 

"You  must  have  thought  me  so  forward  and 
eccentric,"  cried  Cosmo,  pressing  the  case  against 
himself. 

"  I  did  think  that  you  might  have  found  a  bet- 
ter confidante,  but  I  said  exactly  what  I  meant. 
I  snid  that  I  felt  very  much  for  your  perplexities, 
which  weve  so  uncommon — at  least  thev  seemed 


so  to  me — and — and  "  (here  she  made  an  effort 
to  say  what  she  could  have  said  without  an  effort 
ten  minutes  ago,  and  she  made  the  effort,  as  if 
determined  not  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  ob- 
stacle)— "and  I  have  often  wondered  since 'what 
you  would  decide  upon." 

Cosmo  felt  that  this  was  beatitude. 

"  You  gave  me  your  good  wishes,"  he  snid,  in 
a  voice  full  of  tremulous  music;  "and  I  felt,  at 
the  time,  that  that  was  an  omen  for  good.  I 
hope  now  that  I  have  found  the  solution  I  was 
in  quest  of." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad !  May  I  know — may  I  be 
allowed  to  know  what  it  is  ?" 

"If  you  care  to  hear  about  it,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  happiness  to  me  to  tell  you." 

But  here  they  approached  the  rest  of  the  par- 
ty, and  Esme  said, 

"You  will  tell  me  to-morrow  evening,  perhaps." 

"  If  you  will  listen  to  me,  Miss  Douglas.  And 
oh,  may  I  make  one  petition — that  you  will  sing 
me  again  that  song  which  you  were  singing  on 
that  same  night  when  I  cnme  up,  like  an  evil  spir- 
it, as  you  said,  out  of  the  lake  to  listen  ?  It  has 
been  ringing  in  my  ears  ever  since ;  for  I  always 
seem  to  hear  it  when  I  think  of  you." 

Cosmo  was  certainly  not  losing  much  time. 
Esme  looked  shyly  up,  and  again  met  that  inde- 
scribable gaze  which  puzzled  and  confused  her, 
but  which  yet  left  some  impression  that  was  not 
akin  to  pain,  and  said,  "  If  you  can  tell  me  what 
it  was — what  song  you  wished  me  to  sing — I  will 
gladly  sing  it  for  you  ;"  and  when  she  had  said 
this,  and  received  Cosmo's  thanks,  their  eyes 
parted ;  but  before  they  did  so  the  lynx-vision 
of  Mrs.  Eavenhall  detected  the  love-light  which 
shone  in  Cosmo's,  and  she  said  to  herself,  bitter- 
ly, "Another  of  these  abominable  fortune-hunt- 
ers!" Then  the  ladies  were  carefully  assorted, 
and  packed  into  their  vehicles,  and  despatched 
— rather  a  sombre  and  silent  party ;  for  all  the 
Euphrosynes  suffered  from  reaction,  and,  indeed, 
every  one  must  feel  that  old  Pentacle  and  his 
brother  cripples  were  rather  a  bathos  after  the 
boots  and  knickerbockers  and  intellectual  charms 
of  Lord  Ribston.  Esme  herself  was  silent  and 
almost  distraite.  "You  are  tired,  darling,"  said 
Mrs.  Raven  hall.  Esme  disclaimed  fatigue.  "I 
can  see  it,"  Mrs.  Ravenhall  insisted;  "and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  You  have  been  sacrifi- 
cing yourself  all  day  to  the  worst  bores  of  the 
party.  Just  like  your  goodness ;  but  your  strength 
is  not  equal  to  it.  Only  fancy,  dear  Lady  Bu- 
gles, after  giving  an  hour  to  Miss  Milkington, 
and  at  least  an  hour  to  Professor  Pentacle,  this 
sweet  child  must  needs  take  pity  on  that  dreary 
Mr.  Glencairn,  who  must  have  been  quite  the 
coup  de  grace,  I  should  imagine." 

"  He  looks  dreary,"  said  Lady  Bugles — "  very 
dreary.  Who  is  he  ?" 

"Who  is  he  ?  Well,  now  you  ask  me,  I  don't 
think  I  quite  know.  Let  me  see.  He  used  to 
live,  as  a  youth,  when  he  and  Torn  were  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge  together,  with  Colonel  Wildgrave. 
You  remember  the  Wildgraves,  who  had  a  house 
in  Grosvenor  Square?  I  think,  but  I  am  not 
positive,  he  used  to  be  called  Colonel  Wildgrave's 
nephew.  He  succeeded  to  his  fortune,  certainly  ; 
but  I  have  a  hazy  sort  of  impression  that  there 
was  a  mystery  about  him.  Don't  say  I  said  it ; 
but  I  almost  fancy  there  was  an  idea  that  he  was 
a  foundling." 
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"He  looks  like  a  foundling,"  said  Lady  Bu- 
gles— "exactly  like  a  foundling."  Her  ladyship's 
patent  teeth  were  becoming  rather  obstreperous, 
and  warned  her  that  brevity,  if  not  total  silence, 
was  advisable.  Esme  made  no  comment  upon 
these  remarks  about  Cosmo,  but  simply  repeated 
that  she  was  not  fatigued,  had  enjoyed  the  day 
immensely,  and  found  no  one  a  bore.  Mrs.  lla- 
venhall  intimated  her  disbelief  of  this  by  a  com- 
passionate smile,  confidentially  imparted  to  Lady 
Bugles,  and  let  the  subject  drop. 

The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  that 
these  protracted  operations  were  undermining 
Mrs.  Eavenhall's  morale,  and  upsetting  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  her  social  success  was  built. 
Convinced  of  the  imbecility  and  risk  of  indul- 
ging in  backbiting  as  a  pastime,  which  is  inevita- 
bly to  rouse  against  one's  own  reputation  secret, 
and  therefore  incalculable,  forces  of  retaliation 
and  injury,  she  would  have  been  incapable,  two 
months  ago,  of  committing  herself  to  such  reck- 
less remarks  as  she  had  now  made  about  Cosmo. 
But  the  continuousness  of  the  strain  was  becom- 
ing severe ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  way 
in  which  new  aspirants  kept  cropping  up  was  try- 
ing. In  two  months  there  had  been  Count  Fori 
and  Lord  Ribston,  besides  a  shoal  of  smaller  fry, 
who  had  been  eyed  down  or  otherwise  summa- 
rily dealt  with.  And  now,  here,  evidently,  was 
Cosmo,  who,  her  instinct  told  her,  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  and  therefore  to  be  counteract- 
ed by  the  strongest  measures.  Hence  the  "found- 
ling "  myth. 

How  she  found  herself  at  Dunerlacht,  by-the- 
bye,  requires  explanation.  She  and  Tom  had 
remained  with  the  Germistounes  at  Pontresina 
till  the  last  days  of  July,  and  had  come  home 
with  them  to  London,  where  the  party  had  broken 
up  with  many  mutual  regrets.  But  their  separa- 
tion was  of  the  briefest  duration.  On  arriving  at 
Ravenhall,  she  found  that  her  husband,  resent- 
ing his  long  deprivation  of  conjugal  solace  and 
observance,  had  accepted,  by  way  of  reprisal,  a 
bachelor  invitation  to  shoot  grouse  and  stalk  deer 
in  the  Highlands  for  a  month,  and  that  he  was 
on  the  very  eve  of  departure  for  the  North. 

"What,"  she  had  asked,  "is  to  become  of 
me  ?"  and  had  received,  by  way  of  reply,  a  gen- 
erous permission  to  remain  at  home  and  "  look 
after  matters."  But  this  was  not  her  idea  of  the 
fitness  of  tilings  ;  and  by  a  happy  inspiration  she 
had  written  a  charming  little  comico-pathetic  let- 
ter to  Lord  Germistoune  describing  her  forlorn 
situation  —  made  doubly  desolating  by  the  too, 
too  happy  days  she  had  recently  passed  in  his 
lordship's  society,  and  ' '  quite  frankly  "  begging 
him  to  allow  her  to  accompany  Tom  and  inflict 
herself  upon  Dunerlacht  for  a  few  days,  until  "her 
other  engagements  in  the  North  fell  due."  She 
said  nothing  about  all  this  to  Mr.  llavenhall, 
who  went  away  in  a  fool's  paradise,  chuckling 
over  his  wife's  impending  incarceration  at  home  ; 
and  he  had  not  been  gone  much  more  than  a  day 
when  a  letter  arrived  from  Lord  Germistoune, 
backed  by  one  from  Esme,  welcoming  Mrs.  Ha- 
ven hall's  invasion  with  the  most  satisfactory  cor- 
diality. The  results  of  which  were,  that  Tom 
received  the  same  afternoon,  in  town,  a  telegram 
which  caused  his  countenance  to  fall,  and  drew 
from  him  the  remark,  "That  woman's  horrible 
energy  will  be  the  death  of  me !  By  heavens ! 
she's  becoming  a  regular  Old  Man  of  the  Sea;" 


and  that  the  same  night  he  and  his  adroit  incu- 
bus were  dashing  away  northward  together  in 
the  "Flying  Scotsman." 

Thus  was  Mrs.  Ravenhall  again  in  the  field, 
facing,  as  she  felt,  severe  odds,  and  not  likely  to 
stick  at  a  trifle,  either  in  word  or  deed.  A  pur- 
suit of  the  sort,  to  an  intriguing  nature,  increases 
in  interest  and  excitement  as  it  progresses,  and 
even  as  difficulties  multiply ;  and  success  comes 
to  be  valued  in  the  abstract,  as  the  triumph  of 
skill  and  endurance,  independently  of  the  solid 
advantages  which  it  represents. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OLD  DAVIDSON  was  at  once  struck  with  a 
change  which  had  come  over  his  master,  when 
he  rejoined  him  at  the  march.  With  his  head 
in  the  air,  and  a  light  step,  Cosmo  came  swing- 
ing over  the  heather,  and  greeted  the  old  keeper 
with  a  genial  smile  and  a  playful  apology  for  his 
long  absence.  "Never  mind,  Davidson,"  he 
cried,  "give  me  my  gun,  and  we'll  see  if  we 
can't  make  up  for  lost  time.  I  don't  mean  to 
let  many  of  them  oif  this  afternoon,  I  promise 
you."  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  What 
a  pace  he  walked  at !  The  dogs  ranged  wide, 
and  covered  a  deal  of  ground,  but  he  was  up  to 
the  points  like  lightning.  Juno  had  no  anxieties. 
The  fleet  foot  and  the  unerring  barrels  were  al- 
ways "there."  The  bag  swelled  perceptibly. 

"We'll  hae  to  ca'  canny  wi'  time  hares,  cap- 
tin,  if  me  and  Aunra's  to  get  a'thing  hame  oor- 
sels.  An'  ye  gang  on  at  this  rate,  sir,  we'll  hae 
to  send  for  ane  o'  the  pownies." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  you  and  Andrew  shall 
be  able  to  carry  the  bags  home.  You  must  make 
a  depot  somewhere  soon,  and  send  back  for  the 
stuff.  I'm  only  just  beginning." 

Master  and  men  were  in  the  highest  glee ;  and 
not  till  the  sun  had  well  set,  and  the  dogs  were 
dead  beat,  was  the  sport  abandoned. 

"What's  the  bag,  Davidson?"  Cosmo  asked, 
when  the  keeper  came  in,  at  night,  for  orders. 

Davidson's  admiration  of  his  master's  after- 
noon performance  was  so  sincere,  that  he  was 
generous  enough  to  suspend,  temporarily,  his 
disapprobation  of  his  single-handed  escapade. 
"'Deed,  sir,  it's  a  tremendyus  birds — jist  tre- 
mendyus.  Fufty  -  sax  brace  grouse,  acht  blue 
hares,  three  snipe,  and  a  juke!" 

"After  all,  not  so  bad  for  'ae  gun, 'eh,  Da- 
vidson ?" 

"It's  a  tremendyus  birds  to  ae  gun.  There's 
naebody  fit  to  tak  and  contradick  that — that's 
conseederin'  a'  things  —  maist  feck  o'  hauf  the 
day  lost,  and  your  hert  no'  in  it  (beggin'  your 
paurdon,  sir)  the  fore  pert  o'  the  day.  Stull  and 
with  a',  I  maun  say,  that  to  dae  justice  to  this 
muir — " 

"Yes,  yes,  Davidson,  I  know  all  about  that. 
We'll  get  your  friend,  Mr.  Wyedale,  over  to  help 
us  one  of  these  days,  and  I've  decided  to  ask  a 
friend  to  come  down  from  London  to  join  me  im- 
mediately. We'll  shoot  early  to-morrow — start 
at  eight  sharp.  I  shall  have  to  knock  off  at  four. 
Good-night." 

So  Davidson  went  away  greatly  comforted; 
"DodF'he  confided  to  an  underling,  "he  was 
clean  sully  in  the  mornin',  but  he  bruskit  up 
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brawly  afterhin'.  I  (loot  they  maun  hae  gien 
him  something  ower  by  at  his  lordship's — sh'm- 
peen,  mibbee." 

On  his  way  home,  Cosmo,  inspired  with  a 
magical  delight,  which  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  ana^ze,  but  which  excluded  all  considerations 
of  prudence,  policy,  and  so  forth,  glowed  with 
philanthropy  and  all  good-fellowship,  and,  in  this 
happy  frame,  decided  that  it  would  be  a  kind 
thing  to  give  poor  Phil  Denwick  a  chance  of 
some  fresh  air  and  a  run  on  the  hills  before  he 
settled  down  to  the  routine  of  office  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  now  sat  down  and  wrote,  inviting 
him  to  come  at  once.-  "Bring  your  'Ready 
Reckoner'  with  you,"  he  said,  "and  other  com- 
mercial implements,  as  well  as  your  gun,  and  in 
this  quiet  place  you  will  be  able  to  mingle  busi- 
ness with  pleasure."  Then  he  went  to  bed  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  blessed  ;  and  all  night  long, 
through  the  world  of  his  dreams,  this  refrain 
seemed  to  echo, 

"I  strove  against  the  stream,  but  all  in  vain ; 
Let  the  great  river  bear  me  to  the  maiu." 

Another  splendid  day.  From  roseate  dreams 
Cosmo  awoke  to  behold  the  hills  again  blooming 
under  an  unclouded  sky,  and  also  to  find  that 
the  sudden  fabric  of  his  own  mysterious  happi- 
ness had  not  been  absorbed  into  some  kindred 
vision  of  the  night  and  had  not  departed  along 
with  it.  As  yet  there  was  no  reaction.  Again 
to-day  his  vigor  and  energy  on  the  moor  were 
great  —  somewhat  feverish,  indeed;  but  if  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  symbolized  his  impa- 
tience to  overpass  the  interval  which  separated 
him  from  Esme,  rather  than  the  enthusiasm  of 
sport,  the  material  results  were  highly  satisfacto- 
ry; and  when  the  hour  for  "knocking  off"  ar- 
rived, old  Davidson's  disapprobation  of  "anither 
o'  thae  hauf  days "  was  softened  by  a  bag  of 
really  imposing  dimensions. 

A  full  hour  before  it  was  necessary  Cosmo  re- 
turned to  the  lodge  to  dress  for  dinner;  and 
though  he  did  his  best,  as  he  thought,  not  to  be 
premature,  he  reached  the  castle  some  time  be- 
fore any  one  appeared  in  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  a  fine  old  house,  in  all  respects  worthy  to 
be  the  seat  of  an  ancient  and  historical  family. 
There  were  arms  and  armor  enough  in  the  en- 
trance-hall and  wainscoted  gallery  to  equip  a 
clan  of  fighting-men,  and  above  these  weapons 
quite  a  clan  of  portraits — of  the  warriors,  doubt- 
less, who  had  borne  them,  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  fair  ladies  who  had  inspired  their 
deeds  of  chivalry.  In  the  drawing-room  some 
of  the  best  of  the  family  pictures  were  hung ; 
and  Cosmo  amused  himself  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  inspecting  them,  and  tracing  the  origin, 
development,  and  recurrence  of  this  and  that  pe- 
culiarity of  feature  which  formed,  as  one  so  often 
sees,  a  connecting-link  between  many  genera- 
tions. By  one  of  these  pictures  his  attention 
was  strongly  arrested.  Strange  to  say,  it  was 
not  the  portrait  of  a  peerless  dame  whose  feat- 
ures had  been  reproduced  in  her  latest  female 
descendant. 

We  feel  that  this  is  what  it  ought  to  have 
been ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise,  being  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  rather  grim  and  haughty-looking 
cavalier — neither  young  nor  specially  handsome, 
but  with  a  remarkable  expression  of  concentra- 
tion and  power  and  purpose,  which,  indepen- 


dently of  the  great  merits  of  the  picture,  arrested 
the  attention.  Cosmo  was  impressed  by  all  this, 
but  by  something  more;  for  the  moment  he 
looked  at  it,  he  was  struck  with  a  feeling  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  face,  and  must  have 
seen  the  picture  before.  He  walked  from  side 
to  side,  and  got  it  into  a  variety  of  lights,  trying 
to  stimulate  his  memory.  The  cold,  straight- 
forward eyes  of  the  cavalier  followed  him  with 
that  look  of  vital  movement  which  pictures  bor- 
row from  the  movements  of  the  beholder.  Cos- 
mo could  by  no  means  remember  where  he  had 
seen  it  before,  but  he  was  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  his  familiarity  with  the  face.  He 
could  almost  have  sworn  that  he  had  seen  the 
eyes,  and,  indeed,  all  the  features,  at  some  for- 
mer time,  and  when  they  were  animated  in  con- 
versation. Vivid,  however,  as  the  impression  was, 
the  antique  dress  of  the  figure  told  him  at  once 
that  the  recognition  was  purely  fanciful.  A 
movement  took  place  in  the  room  behind  him  ; 
but  as  he  was  engaged  in  shifting  his  position 
he  did  not  observe  it. 

"I  seem  to  know  you,  my  friend,"  he  said 
aloud,  and  looking  at  the  picture,  "and,  indeed, 
you  almost  look  as  if  you  knew  me.  Who  are 
you  ?"  He  approached  nearer,  and  read  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  frame, 

"'Sir  Alan  Donglas  —  slain  at  the  battle  of  Philip- 
haugh.    Auiio  1645.' 

A  little  before  my  time,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

There  was  a  musical  laugh  behind  him,  and 
a  voice  said,  "And  I  fear  I  am  a  little  behind 
mine,  Mr.  Glencairn."  ,He  turned  and  saw  Esme, 
looking,  he  thought,  lovelier  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her  before — dressed,  as  he  had  never  seen 
her  before,  for  the  evening,  which  enhanced,  if 
possible,  her  beauty,  and  developed  new  charms. 
The  little  incident  that  he  had  been  overheard  in 
a  whimsical  soliloquy  gave  a  certain  pretext  for 
his  confusion  at  meeting  her,  and  he  soon  recov- 
ered his  self-possession. 

"I  fancied,"  he  said,  "that  I  had  found  an 
old  acquaintance ;  but  I  have  never  been  in  this 
room  before,  and  it  is  not  likely,  I  suppose,  that 
this  picture  has  been  elsewhere?" 

"No,"  said  Esme ;  " I  don't  think  it  is  likely 
that  it  has  ever  left  this  house  ;  but  it  is  consid- 
ered a  very  good  pic  lure,  and  attracts  every  one's 
attention." 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  said  Cosmo,  "  I  have  been 
merely  experiencing  the  '  sentiment  of  pre-exist- 
ence.'  There  are  some  very  fine  pictures  here." 

"Nothing  but  family  pictures.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  good,  and,  of  course,  they  are  all 
interesting  to  us ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  whole 
collection  would  scarcely  bear  the  inspection  of 
a  critic  like  you.  I  have  not  forgotten  our  con- 
versation at  Cadenabbia." 

"If  I  pretended  to  be  a  critic,  Miss  Douglas, 
I  was  an  impostor,  and  now  denounce  myself. 
By-the-bye,  I  have  not  been  able  in  any  of  these 
pictures  to  trace  a  resemblance  to  you.  I  see 
Lord  Germistoune,  more  or  less,  in  several  gen- 
erations ;  but  you  are  quite  original." 

"That  ought  to  be  gratifying,  I  suppose," 
laughed  Esme. 

"There  is,  however,  a  picture — I  have  seen  it 
often — which  was  recalled  to  my  mind  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  you  at  Cadenabbia.  It  has  been  a 
great  favorite  of  mine  for  years.  It  is  by  Sasso- 
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ferrate  —  a  Madonna — and  you  might  have  sat 
for  it.  So  that  you  see,  after  all,  you  are  not 
quite  original." 

"  Where  is  this  picture?" 

"In  a  collection — rather  misplaced — in  a  vil- 
lage named  Montestretto,  in  Italy.  I  have  made 
various  pilgrimages  to  see  it.  It  took  a  great 
possession  of  my  imagination.  I  used  to  amuse 
myself  by  putting  together  the  characteristics 
which  I  thought  would  be  suitable  to  such  a 
face." 

"And  I  am  so  very  like  it?" 

"It  is  your  portrait." 

"And  the  characteristics?  But  of  course 
you  don't  know  me  well  enough  to  answer  that 
question." 

"Oh,  indeed  I  do." 

"You  must  be  a  wizard  then,  Mr.  Glencairn, 
or  at  least  a  clairvoyant, "laughed  Esme. 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  you 
have  exactly  the  same  characteristics  as  I  gave 
to  the  picture." 

"But  how?" 

"I  cannot  exactly  tell;  partly  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  you,  perhaps,  and  partly  by  in- 
stinct." 

"I  hope — "but  Esme  stopped,  blushing  as 
she  met  Cosmo's  gaze,  and  was  perhaps  rather 
relieved  when  Lord  Germistoune  stalked  into 
the  room,  with  his  pompous  "How  do  you  do, 
sir  ?  how  do  you  do  ?" 

There  was  no  fussiness  in  his  manner  now ;  it 
was  pure  austerity. 

"I  have  been  admiring  that  picture  of  your 
nncestoi-,  Sir  Alan  Douglas,  Lord  Germistoune," 
said  Cosmo. 

"It  is  a  good  picture.  We  have  always 
thought  highly  of  it.  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Crock, 
here  you  are !  I  am  clad  to  see  that  you  are 
still  alive.  I  was  watching  you  in  that  last  game 
of  tennis  with  Lord  Eibston.  Your  agility  is 
marvellous  —  distinctly  marvellous.  I  almost 
think  you  are  one  too  many  for  Kibston." 

Mrs.  Crock  devoutly  hoped  that  in  another 
sphere  she  might  prove  to  be  so,  but  disclaimed 
athletic  superiority,  and  announced  that  she  was 
perfectly  fresh,  and  meant  to  dance  any  quantity 
of  reels  that  evening. 

"They  are  so  inspiriting  and  picturesque  and 
delightful, "said  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  who  now  flowed 
into  the  room ;  "  we  must  all  dance  them." 

"Any  dance  which  Mrs.  Ravenhall  dances 
must  be  picturesque  and  delightful,"  said  Lord 
Germistoune.  Mrs.  llavenhall  dropped  a  play- 
ful courtesy,  and  challenged  his  lordship  to  be 
her  partner.  This  privilege,  however,  could  not 
be  conceded.  Lord  Germistoune  explained  that 
his  reel-dancing  was  rather  an  affair  of  state,  and 
that  the  honor  of  his  partnership  was,  by  a  sort 
«>f  feudal  arrangement,  always  conferred  upon 
the  wife  of  the  oldest  tenant  on  the  estate  —  a 
certain  Mrs.  M'Haffie.  Mrs.  Ravenhall  affected 
to  pout;  Mrs.  Crock  vowed  she  should  be  con- 
sumed with  jealousy  of  the  farmer's  wife  ;  and 
even  Lady  Bugles, 'who  had  now  arrived,  was 
understood,  by  a  sort  of  whistling  sound  (for  two 
of  the  incisors  had  gone),  that  Mrs.  M'Haffie's 
monopoly  was  afflictive  to  her. 

The  rest  of  the  party  arrived  by  degrees ;  din- 
ner was  announced,  and  Lord  Germistoune 
marched  off  with  a  very  deaf  dowager,  notifying 
to  Mrs.  Ravenhall  that  he  insisted  upon  having 


her  support  on  his  other  hand  at  table,  with  a 
slight  imploring  gesture  which  seemed  to  place 
her  in  a  delightful  antithesis  not  merely  to  the 
deaf  dowager,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Yet,  though  this  was  a  distinction  which  might 
well  have  preoccupied  a  head  less  cool,  it  did  not 
prevent  Mrs.  Ravenhall  (who  had  studied  the  or- 
der of  march  and  precedence  with  Esme)  from 
whispering  to  the  young  lady  to  whom  Cosmo 
had  been  assigned,  "Remember  that  Mr.  Glen- 
cairn  is  quite  worth  your  attention  ;  ten  thousand 
a  year;  matrimonially  inclined  ;  a  score  of  peo- 
ple dying  to  marry  him.  I  advise  you  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity."  And,  thus  incit- 
ed, Miss  Hungerford  -  Snapsley  "went  for  "the 
"  foundling  "  (which  sobriquet,  born  of  Mrs.  Ra- 
venhall's  reckless  speech  in  the  cart,  had  been 
adopted  as  appropriate  by  the  young  ladies  in 
divan  assembled)  with  the  skill  and  determina- 
tion which  seven  seasons  of  sedulous  practice  sup- 
ply, and  tried  him  all  round,  and  in  every  vein, 
and  in  every  class  of  topic,  beginning  with  relig- 
ious aesthetics  and  ending  with  riskier  subjects, 
such  as  modern  stage  millinery.  She  gave  him 
of  her  fulness,  but  nothing  from  her  cornucopia 
seemed  to  interest  the  "foundling."  He  was 
distrait,  forever  answering  at  random,  and  often 
at  cross-purposes. 

"Anticipated!  The  wretch  is  in  love! "this 
astute  maiden  said  to  herself,  and  promptly 
gave  him  up,  and  consoled  herself  by  "having 
a  round,"  for  practice'  sake,  with  a  very  young 
Oxford  lad,  son  of  the  deaf  dowager  to  whom 
Lord  Germistoune  was  in  thrall.  Cosmo  could 
scarcely  help  being  distrait,  considering  all 
things ;  for,  though  far  away,  Esme  was  in  full 
view,  and  his  eyes  were  turned  in  her  direction 
as  often  as  was  permissible  within  the  limits  of 
a  not  very  vigilant  prudence.  The  classic  grace 
of  her  small  head,  with  its  rich  auburn  hair, 
whose  luxuriance  could  not  be  concealed  by  the 
severest  simplicity  of  arrangement ;  the  bright- 
ness and  kindliness  of  her  smile ;  the  patrician 
grace  of  her  fair  neck ;  and  a  hundred  charms 
of  movement,  pose,  and  expression — all  so  art- 
less, but  so  full  of  unstudied  harmony — might 
well  fascinate  the  gaze  of  artistic  perception  quick- 
ened by  the  power  of  love.  No  wonder  Miss 
Snapsley  found  herself,  as  she  afterward  com- 
plained to  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  "  quite  out  in  the 
cold." 

Lord  Ribston  sat  beside  Esme,  but  seemed 
rather  sluggish  and  sleepy  (which  was  just  as 
well),  and  most  of  her  conversation  was  given  to 
the  gentleman  on  her  other  hand,  whom  Cosmo 
could  not  see,  but  knew  to  be  delightfully  old  and 
infirm,  so  that  there  was  little  to  disturb  his  pleas- 
ant waking  dream,  albeit  carried  on  in  the  midst 
of  twenty-five  banqueters.  The  dinner  passed 
off  like  other  dinners  of  the  sort,  the  only  public 
incident  being  the  arrival  of  Tom  Wyedale  when 
it  was  half  over.  He  had,  of  course,  been  una- 
ble to  tear  himself  away  from  the  ground  at  the 
proper  time,  and  now  arrived,  hurried  but  non- 
chalant, and  marched  up  to  make  his  apologies 
to  Esme,  "as  if,"  Lord  Ribston  thought,  "the 
whole  place  belonged  to  him."  In  his  hand  he 
bore  a  bouquet  of  wild-flowers,  which  he  smelled 
jauntily  as  he  marched  up  the  room.  These  (u 
collection  made  that  afternoon  by  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall)  he  presented  to  Esme  with  a  comic  air  of 
reverence,  and  cried, 
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"  It  5s  shocking,  Miss  Douglas,  to  be  late  upon 
your  natal  day ;  but  it  would  have  been  shocking- 
er  to  be  in  time,  yet  without  a  birthday  offering. 
Deign  to  accept  these  humble  flowerets.  Let 
them  plead  my  excuse." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Wyedale,  how  kind  of  you!  how 
beautiful  they  are  !  how  very,  very  good  of  you 
to  think  of  getting  them  for  me,  and  actually  to 
sacrifice  some  of  your  shooting  to  gather  them  ! 
I  know  what  the  sacrifice  must  have  been,  and 
therefore  understand  the  full  value  of  the  offer- 
ing. Thank  you  so  very  much !  It  is  a  most 
appropriate  bouquet  for  a  Highland  ball!" 

And  then  Tom  went  gayly  to  his  seat  with  a 
grin  of  suppressed  meaning,  but  was  presently 
damped  by  finding  that  his  sister's  eyes  were 
pouring  upon  him  the  lava  of  burning  wrath  and 
contempt.  Was  it  for  this  public  exhibition, 
this  travesty,  that  she  had  furtively  toiled  and 
over-fatigued  herself  in  the  glen  that  afternoon  ? 
Tom  was,  to  use  the  mildest  expression,  a  hope- 
less marplot. 

The  ladies  had  not  very  long  left  the  dining- 
room,  when  Lord  Germistoune  rose,  and  said  he 
must  go  to  see  the  factor  about  some  arrange- 
ments which  he  had  forgotten ;  the  gentlemen 
might,  however,  do  exactly  as  they  pleased. 
Those  who  wished  to  join  the  ladies  might  now 
do  so,  while  those  who  desired  more  wine  might 
remain.  "  It  is  Liberty  Hall,"  said  his  lordship  ; 
"  and  since  that  viveur  Wyedale  will  stick  to  the 
bottlp.s  as  long  as  he  can,  I  leave  him  in  com- 
mand here,"  and  so  departed. 

Then  Cosmo  displayed  real  generalship ;  for, 
finding  Professor  Pentacle  (who  now  sat  next 
him)  to  be  in  a  rapture  of  prose  about  a  Roman 
urn  which  had  been  recently  dug  up  somewhere, 
and  was  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  public  rooms  of 
the  castle,  he  encouraged  the  savant,  by  a  fraud- 
ulent show  of  interest,  to  enlarge  on  the  theme, 
and  at  last  vowed  that  he  was  possessed  with  a 
burning  desire  to  see  the  vessel  in  question — and 
at  once ;  and  did  Dr.  Pentacle  know  exactly 
where  the  treasure  was  ?  The  doctor  did ;  and 
since  neither  he  nor  Cosmo  wanted  any  more 
wine,  they  most  naturally  went  to  inspect  it.  It 
was  found  in  a  glass  cabinet  in  an  octagon  room 
which  formed  the  interior  of  one  of  the  flanking 
towers,  and  terminated  a  suite  of  drawing-rooms 
opening  one  from  another.  Here  there  was  an 
organ  as  well  as  a  piano ;  and  these  and  other 
symptoms  announced  that  the  room  was  sacred 
to  music.  It  was  now,  however,  empty ;  and 
the  professor,  getting  hold  of  the  urn,  and  open- 
ing a  lecture  which  promised  to  be  formidable, 
Cosmo  began  to  feel  that  he  was  in  for  a  bad 
time  of  it.  But  (was  there  ever  anything  like 
the  luck  of  this  fortunate  fellow  ?)  Lady  Bugles 
and  another  dame  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  music-room  just  at  the  proper  moment,  and, 
when  Pentacle  was  in  full  and  ardent  cry,  enter- 
ed the  room,  followed  by  their  young  hostess. 

"What  is  going  on  here?"  whistled  Lady 
Bugles ;  "  a  lecture  ?" 

"Yes,"  cried  Cosmo,  "a  most  interesting 
one ;"  and  when  he  had  manoeuvred  Lady  Bugles 
and  the  other  lady  into  the  position  of  an  audi- 
ence, he  manifested  the  sincerity  of  his  interest 
by  at  once  dropping  from  the  circle  and  join- 
ing Esme,  who  had  gone  to  pick  up  some  music 
which  lay  on  the  floor,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 


"This  is  the  music -room,  of  course?"  said 
Cosmo. 

"  Yes ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  room  for  it,  and 
very  easy  to  sing  in." 

"May  I  venture  to  remind  you  of  a  promise 
which  you  made  to  ma  yesterday?" 

"What  is  it?  Oh,  the  song!  Certainly.  I 
will  perform  my  promise,  if  you  wish  ;  but  have 
we  time?  And  sha'n't  we  disturb  the  profes- 
sor ?" 

"Nothing  disturbs  the  professor,"  said  Cos- 
mo, confidently;  "and  there  is  an  hour  to  spare 
before  the  ball,  or  nearly  so." 

"I  wonder  if  the  others  are  all  amused?  I 
must  just  go  and  see  first." 

She  went,  and  returned,  bringing  with  her  the 
dreary  Miss  Milkington,  who,  gravitating  natu- 
rally to  the  dreary,  at  once  joined  the  Pentacle 
group. 

"They  are  all  very  good, "said  Esme,  "and 
quite  to  be  trusted  in  my  absence ;  so  now,  if 
you  can  tell  me  which  song  you  wish,  I  will  sing 
it." 

Cosmo  described  the  first  song  she  had  sung 
on  that  enchanting  evening  by  the  lake.  Then 
she  sung  it ;  and  with  its  first  notes  all  the  scene 
where  he  had  first  heard  it  came  back  to  him, 
and  with  it  the  recollection  of  that  wild  and 
stormy  burst  of  revelation  which  had  swept  over 
his  mind,  evoked  by  the  sound  of  her  artless  voice, 
as  she  sung  this  simple  little  lay : 

"  Spring  breathed  on  Winter's  ice  and  rime, 

And  freed  the  flowers  from  Winter's  thrall, 
And  woo'd  them  on,  that  Summer  prime 
Might  deck  her  bowers  withal. 

"  Spring  gave  the  song-bird  back  the  song 

That  late  in  wintry  durance  lay ; 
Shall  I,  then,  after  waiting  long, 
My  heart,  again  be  gay  ? 

"  Alack !  there  is  no  Spring  for  thee — 

Song  died  because  the  flowers  were  ta'eu, 
And  all  the  wild-wood  minstrelsie 
Came  with  the  flowers  again. 

"But  to  give  back  thy  music  lost, 

It  is  not  Spring  that  has  the  power  ; 
Spring  cannot  touch  the  bitter  frost 
That  holds  thy  captive  flower." 

When  she  ceased,  Cosmo  remained  silent. 
Esme  looked  up,  and  saw  in  his  face  a  look  of 
strange  intensity  which  puzzled  her. 

"It  does  not  bear  repetition,  I  fear,"  she  said  ; 
"  and,  besides,  it  is  too  melancholy.  I  know  that 
you  like  melancholy  songs  sometimes;  but  not 
always,  I  hope." 

"Oh,  this  song  is  beautiful!  It  is  not  melan- 
choly ;  it  is  altogether  delightful ;"  and  with  great 
earnestness  he  begged  her  to  sing  it  again,  which 
she  eventually  did,  though  rather  under  protest, 
and,  when  she  had  finished  it,  she  remarked, 

"I  cannot  understand,  Mr.  Glencairn,  how  you 
can  say  it  is  not  melancholy." 

"Whatever  the  air  may  be,"cried  Cosmo,  "it 
touches  me  with  associations — mysterious,  per- 
haps, and  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  you — which 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  sadness,  but  witli 
everything  that  is  delightful." 

"'Not  gay,  surely?"  laughed  Esme. 

"  No,  not  gay ;  but  gayety  and  happiness  have 
not  much  to  do  with  each  other.  I  must  get 
this  song.  What  is  its  name  ?" 

"  It  has  no  name ;  it  is  not  published." 

" Do  you  think  I  can  get  a  copy  anyhow?" 
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"I  don't  know  whether  there  is  a  copy  in 
existence.  There  never  was  more  than  one." 

"  How  ?"  cried  Cosmo. 

"In  fact,"  said  Esme,  "I  am  afraid  your  ap- 
proval is  making  me  very  conceited.  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  a  confession  which  I  have  never 
made  before ;  but  you  must  keep  my  secret.  I 
am  afraid  I  composed  the  air  myself." 

Then,  when  Cosmo's  raptures  threatened  to  get 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  Esme  checked 
him  by  saying,  "  So,  you  see,  Mr.  Glencairn, 
that,  as  I  composed  it  for  sad  words,  my  feelings 
as  a  composer  are  not  gratified  when  you  insist 
that  the  air  is  not  melancholy." 

"Ah,  but  I  fall  back  upon  my  associations! 
And,  since  the  song  is  so  mucli  to  me,  will  you 
think  me  too  bold  and  too  troublesome  if  I  ask 
the  composer  to  make  me  a  copy  ?" 

"Oh, "cried  Esme,  "I  shall  be  delighted!  I 
am  too  vain  of  your  approval  not  to  be  delighted 
to  copy  it  for  you,  if  you  really  think  it  worth 
having.  But  you  must  keep  my  secret." 

Worth  having?  her  song  and  her  secret! 
Two  gifts  in  one  too-blessed  day!  Surely  his 
cup  of  happiness  was  running  over!  For  the 
present,  at  all  events,  it  was  to  receive  no  further 
drops  of  bliss. 

"Ah,  my  dear  child,  here  you  are !  We  have 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere.  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  had  retired  to  the  music -room  for  a 
duet,  ha!  ha!"  Cosmo  and  Esrne  now,  for  the 
first  time,  observed  that  the  Pentacle  group  had 
disappeared. 

"Lord  Germistoune  is  rather  in  a  fuss,  dear. 
He  says  we  ought  to  be  with  the  people  by  this 
time.  I  think  you  really  must  come  now.  He 
seemed  quite  to  vex  himself  when  he  found  you 
were  not  in  the  drawing-room  with  the  others ; 
and  of  course  no  one  could  divine  where  you 
were.  I  really  think,  darling,  that  you  had  bet- 
ter come." 

"I  am  quite  sure  I  had,  dear  Mrs.  Ravenhall, 
if  papa  has  begun  to  fuss.  But  where  are  the 
professor  and  Lady  Bugles  and  Miss  Milking- 
ton?  They  were  here  just  now." 

"Time  flies  fast  on  young  birthdays,  dearest. 
They  have  been  in  the  drawing-room  for  half  an 
hour ;  and  indeed  it  was  from  them  that  I  heard 
you  had  been  here  ever  so  long  ago — so  I  came 
to  look,  quite  as  a  forlorn-hope,  I  confess.  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  find  you  still  here. 
Well,  dear,  do  let  us  go.  I  suppose  a  gillie's  ball 
is  scarcely  in  your  line,  Mr.  Glencairn.  Are  we 
to  say  good-night  ?" 

Cosmo  laughed  rather  heartily  at  Mrs.  Raven- 
liall's  very  palpable  ill-hnmor,  knowing  so  well  its 
cause,  and  replied, 

"By  no  means.  I  really  don't  know,  Mrs. 
Ravenhall,  why  a  gillie's  ball  should  not  be  in  my 
line.  I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  to  enjoy  it  ex- 
tremely. " 

Mrs.  Ravenhall  looked  unlovingly  at  him. 
He  met  her  glance  without  anxiety ;  yet  she 
was  not  the  sort  of  woman  one  would  choose  as 
an  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


AT  the  conclusion  of  our  last  chapter,  Mrs. 
Ravenhall  had  just  broken  up,  with  a  consider- 
able display  of  animation,  a  tete-a-tete  between 
Esme  and  Cosmo,  which  had  been  pleasantly 
progressing  in  the  music -room  of  Dunerlacht 
Castle.  When  she  and  they  rejoined  the  rest 
of  the  party  in  the  drawing-room,  Lord  Germis- 
toune was  not  present,  but  returned  shortly  af- 
terward, with  many  suave  apologies  for  detain- 
ing them  all.  It  would  thus  almost  appear  that 
Mrs.  Ravenhall  had  drawn,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  on  her  imagination  in  describing  his 
lordship's  extreme  vexation  at  Esme's  prolonged 
absence.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  certainly  made 
no  unpleasant  remarks,  but  led  the  way  to  the 
grand  function  of  the  evening,  in  the  blandest 
of  moods. 

The  visit  to  the  tenantry  and  gillies,  on  that 
annual  occasion,  was  timed  so  as  to  take  place 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  supper,  which  formed 
part  of  the  evening's  entertainment;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  supper  did  not  technically 
terminate  until  the  visit  had  been  paid,  and  un- 
til, the  healths  of  Esme  and  her  father  having 
been  toasted  in  their  presence,  a  speech  from  the 
latter,  acknowledging  the  compliment,  had  ter- 
minated with  a  formal  invitation  to  commence 
the  revels ;  for  all  the  arrangements  at  Duner- 
lacht were  as  liturgical  as  possible. 

The  dance  was  to  take  place  in  a  spacious 
barn  forming  part  of  the  offices,  which  were  close 
to  the  house,  and  had,  at  one  time,  been  con- 
nected with  it ;  the  supper  was  served  within 
the  castle,  in  an  ancient  stone  hall  of  imposing 
dimensions,  which  had  stood,  in  the  olden  time, 
for  the  baronial  hall  of  banquet.  In  a  corridor 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  apartment  the  party  were 
met  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  the  factor — a  plethoric, 
red-faced  man,  with  a  very  important  manner — 
who,  acting  as  a  sort  of  marshal,  formed  them 
into  a  regular  procession ;  and  at  the  head  of 
this,  Lord  Germistoune,  who  loved  all  sorts  of 
pomp  and  ritual,  placed  himself,  and  gave  his 
arm  to  Esme,  apologizing  to  the  other  ladies  for 
this  selection,  on  the  ground  that  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings were  feudal,  and  therefore  exempt  from 
the  social  ordinances  of  modern  life.  A  couple 
of  pipers  were  then,  after  a  good  deal  of  tugging 
and  jostling,  got  into  their  due  position  in  front 
of  his  lordship,  and  all  being  ready,  Mr.  M'Ken- 
zie placed  himself  in  front  of  the  minstrelsy,  and 
gave  a  guttural  shriek  (echoed  from  the  rear  of 
the  column  by  a  miniature  view-halloo  from  Tom 
Wyedale),  and  hereupon,  in  a  storm  of  pipe-music, 
the  procession  started.  As  it  entered  the  hall, 
another  shriek  from  the  factor  brought  the  as- 
sembled guests — who,  to  the  number  of  about 
a  hundred,  were  ranged  round  two  long  tables 
— to  their  feet,  and  the  party  advanced,  with 
immense  solemnity,  half-way  down  the  hall,  to 
a  low  platform,  which  was  opposite  the  great 
central  fireplace.  The  pipers  marched  on  round 
the  hall  till  they  faced  this  estrade,  when  they 
halted,  continuing  to  play  while  the  party  took 
their  places  on  it.  This  done,  the  music  was 
silenced  by  a  signal  from  the  factor,  who  then 
cried  out,  in  Gaelic, 

"You  will  give  three  great  strong  cheers  for 
his  lordship,  and  three  more  for  Miss  Esme,  and 
three  more  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen — that 
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is  nine  altogether ;  and  let  there  be  no  mis- 
takes." 

' '  Suas  i !  suas  i !  suas  i !  Hurrah !  etc.  A 
rithist!  a  ritliist!  sa  rithist!  Hurrah!  etc. 
Aon  uair  eile !  Hurrah!  etc."* 

The  cheers  were  loud  and  hearty,  and  exe- 
cuted with  only  a  few  irregularities  on  the  part 
of  the  females,  noted  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  and 
brought  home  to  the  offenders  by  menacing 
gestures  on  his  part,  which  seemed  to  produce 
a  profound  impression,  the  factor  being  evident- 
ly terrible  and  autocratic,  as  is  the  way  of  those 
who  wield  delegated  authority.  The  people  were 
then  commanded  to  sit  down,  and  a  silence  en- 
sued— a  silence  of  expectation — which  lasted  so 
long  as  to  suggest  that  a  hitch  had  taken  place. 
And  this  was  indeed  the  case ;  for  it  turned  out 
that  Mr.  M'Haffie,  the  senior  tenant,  whose  duty 
it  now  was  to  let  off  the  speech  of  the  evening, 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  terrors  of  the  situa- 
tion that  he  had  subsided  into  a  state  of  partial 
coma,  from  which  neither  the  remonstrances  of 
his  friends  nor  divers  small  "exhibitions "  of 
whiskey  had  been  as  yet  able  to  recover  him. 

"Mr.  M'llaffie!"  shouted  the  factor,  sternly, 
but  without  effect.  "Mr.  M'Haffie!"  he  re- 
peated in  a  still  more  dangerous  voice ;  and 
when  this  also  was  unavailing,  he  descended 
into  the  body  of  the  house,  and,  after  a  good 
deal  of  moral,  and  even  physical,  hustling,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  old  fellow  on  to  his  legs, 
who  at  hist,  in  a  quavering  voice,  contrived  to 
deliver  himself  as  follows : 

"My  lord  and  Miss  Esme,  and  my  lord  and, 
all  the  ither  gentry — and — and  Mr.  M'Kenzie 
too — and  the  tinantry  and  ither  folk.  Miss 
Esme  was  born  to-day ;  and  I  do  not  mean  that 
she  was  born  this  ferry  day,  but  some  years 
back :  and  it  was  a  ferry  good  day  for  us  that  day 
when  Miss  Esme  was  born  "  (cheers  started  by 
M'Kenzie);  "and  I  will  say,  and  we  will  aal  be 
saying  always  in  the  glens,  that  she  is  the  Flow- 
er of  this  Glens,  and  that  is  not  a  great  deal,  to 
be  sure ;  but  then  I  will  say  more,  and  say  that 
she  is  the  Flower  of  aal  Scotland,  for  I  suppose 
there  is  not  annybody  annywhere  into  this  whole 
world  that  is  like  to  Miss  Esme,  and  we  aal  love 
her,  and  we  would  aal  die  for  her  ferry  gladly — 
and  that  is  true,  and  iverybody  kens  that  that 
is  true  "  (loud  uninspired  cheers).  "  Miss  Esme, 
I  am  drinking  to  Miss  Esme's  health  and  to  her 
happiness,  and  may  God  bless  you,  Miss  Esme. 
My  lord,  his  lordship  was  not  born  to-day,  but 
it  is  a  good  day  for  us  when  we  see  you  "  (cheers 
led  by  factor) ;  "  and  it  is  a  ferry  great  honor  to 
me  to  be  his  tinantry,  and  to  every  one  here  to 
be  it ;  and  I  do  not  mean  the  leddies  and  g-en-: 
tlemen,  because  they  are  not  the  tinantry,  but 
the  tinantry ;  and  he  has  been  ferry  good  to  us 
when  the  big  spates  was,  and  " —  (here  a  long 
pause,  no  doubt  of  fruitless  effort  to  recall  !6th-i 
er  good  deeds  on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  in- 
terrupted at  last  by  an  impatient  cheer  frotrj 
Mr.  M'Kenzie,  which  sent  the  old  fellow  on 
with  a  jerk)  — "and  that  was  ferry  good'  for 
us ;  and  I  hope,  and  we  aal  hope,  that-  hi* 
lordship  will  live  for  a  great  long  time ;  arid 
when  he  is  taken  away  —  because  I  am  afraid 
even  his  lordship  himsel  will  have  to  be  taken 


*  "Up  with  it!  up  with  it!  up  with  it!    A<jufr' • 
again !  again  !    Once  more ! " 


away  some  day  "  (pursings  of  the  factor's  mouth 
and  elevations  of  his  eyebrows,  as  though  this 
position  were,  perhaps,  debatable,  but  in  any 
case  offensive) — "I  hope  that  Miss  Esme  will 
take  a  good  nobleman  for  her  husband  ;  and  it 
is  ferry  certain  that  aal  the  nobeelity  will  be  trv- 
ing  to  get  her,  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  pick 
the  best  out  of  it,  and  bring  a  fine  lord  to  be 
the  lord  at  Dunerlacht ;  and  I  am  drinking  his 
lordship's  health,  and  I  do  not  mean  Miss  Esme's 
husband,  because  it  is  too  soon  to  be  drinking 
at  Jiim  to-night ;  but  I  mean  our  own  lordship 
that  is  still  alive  and  here  to-night ;  and  I  could 
have  said  all  this  readier  in  the  Gaelic,  because 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  not  got  anny  book- 
learning  ;  but  that  would  not  do,  because  it  is 
not  a  genteel  kind  of  language  to  be  talking  be- 
fore the  leddies  and  gentry;  so  I  will  say  no 
more  to  them,  but  I  am  drinking  aal  their  healths, 
and, Mr.  M'Kenzie's  too.  Here  is  Miss  Esme 
and  his  lordship,  and  the  ither  leddies  and  gen- 
try— and  Mr.  M'Kenzie  too.  Suas  i!  suas  i! 
suas  i !  hurrah  !"  etc.,  etc. 

When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune  stood  forth,  looking  awfully  feudal,  and 
though  one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  Mr. 
M'Kenzie  shouted  for  silence  in  a  terrible  voice, 
and  his  lordship  began,  and  spoke  words  stately 
and  sonorous,  being  about  as  intelligible  to  the 
majority  of  his  audience  as  if  he  had  addressed 
them  in  Arabic. 

"My  good  tenantry  and  friends,  I  am  always 
glad  to  meet  you  on  these  annual  occasions,  and 
to  receive  these  evidences  of  your  loyalty  and  grat- 
itude, which  are  as  creditable  to  you  as  they  are 
agreeable  to  me.  It  ought  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
lords  of  the  soil  to  see  their  dependents  happy. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  dependents  to  be  happy 
and  grateful.  I  am  distinctly  anxious  that  my 
-people  should  be  contented  and  prosperous,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  you,  my  people,  recogniz- 
ing this,  show  yourselves  to  be  happy,  grateful, 
and  obedient.  To  such  seemly  relations  exist- 
ing between  us  are  due  many  of  the  blessings 
enjoyed  on  these  estates.  We  have  to  be  thank- 
ful that  Radicalism  is  unknown  in  this  district; 
we  have  to  rejoice  that  the  upas-tree  of  dissent 
has  been  uprooted  here  ;  we  have  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  a  head  of  game  which  shows 
proudly  in  the  statistics  of  Northern  sport ;  nor 
is  it  indifferent  to  me  that  the  noble  red  deer 
descend  into  the  arable  parts  of  the  property, 
with  perfect  confidence,  and  in  enormous  num- 
bers, for  this  shows  that  my  people  welcome  their 
presence,  and  regard  them  as  a  picturesque  ad- 
junct to  our  unrivalled  scenery.  This  is  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  this  is  worthy  of  a  humane  and  en- 
lightened tenantry."  (At  this  point  the  cheer- 
ing being  a  little  languid,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  descend- 
ed into  the  body  of  the  hall  and  resolved  himself 
into  a  sort  of  patrol  of  observation.)  His  lord- 
ship went  on  :  "The  feeling  on  these  estates  has 
always  been,  that  what  is  good  for  the  landlord 
is  best  for  the  tenant.  It  is  this  sentiment  which 
guarantees  the  harmony  of  a  community  like 
ours,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  continues  un- 
abated. While  this  is  so,  the  voice  of  contro- 
versy and  discontent  will  not  disturb  us ;  and 
while  in  other  districts  we  have  to  deplore  the 
progress  of  selfishness  and  disloyalty  among  the 
lower  classes,  here  all  will  be  peace,  happiness, 
and  contentment. 
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' '  My  good  tenantry,  I  am  touched  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  your  personal  affection  for  Miss 
Douglas  and  myself.  Miss  Douglas,  I  may  vent- 
ure to  assure  you,  is  also  touched. 

"Mr.  M'Haffie  has  permitted  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  certain  rather  irrelevant  speculations  as 
to  the  duration  of  my  life,  and  as  to  certain  ar- 
rangements for  Miss  Douglas,  into  which  it  may 
or  may  not  be  thought  expedient  to  enter  at 
some  future  time.  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  Mr. 
M'Haffie  did  not  display  his  usual  discretion 
in  making  these  remarks."  (Here  the  factor 
' '  moved  into  position  "  near  M'Haffie,  and  open- 
ed on  him  with  a  battery  of  indignant  and  scorn- 
ful looks.)  "I  may  say  that  they  were  wanting 
in  that  good  taste  and  reverence  which  I  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  oldest  tenant  on  these  es- 
tates. "  (  "  Hear !  hear !  hear ! "  from  the  factor. ) 
"Mr.  M'Haffie  ought  to  remember  that  my  life 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  Miss 
Douglas's  future  destiny  is  not  a  subject  which 
should  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  lev- 
ity at  any  time,  and  least  of  all  in  my  presence. 
Mr.  M'Haffie  has  distinctly  disappointed  me  to- 
night. I  am  willing,  however,  to  forget  the  in- 
cident, in  the  expectation  that  he  will  probably 
refrain  from  such  ebullitions  for  the  future." 

There  was  very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  M'Haffie 
would.  The  poor  old  man,  though  he  but  half 
understood  his  lordship's  tremendous  sentences, 
was  horribly  aware  that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  iu 
the  dock  ;  and  sat,  the  picture  of  conscious  guilt, 
rolling  his  eyes  fearfully  from  his  lord  to  the  fac- 
tor, who  was  glaring  and  puffing  at  him,  like  a 
cobra  about  to  strike. 

"And  now,  my  friends,"  his  lordship  con- 
cluded, "you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  go  and 
spend  a  happy  evening  in  the  ballroom  which 
has  been  prepared  for  you,  and  where  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  you  in  a  few 
minutes.  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  have  the  goodness  to 
conduct  the  tenantry  at  once  to  the  ballroom." 

The  factor,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his 
subordinates,  got  the  people  away  with  great 
promptitude,  moving  them  off  in  single  file  by 
successive  benches ;  and  when  all  had  departed, 
Lord  Germistoune  led  his  guests  round  the  hall, 
and  explained  it  to  them,  architecturally  and  his- 
torically. 

Mrs.  Ravenhall  thought  it  was  "  quite  too  de- 
lightfully mediaeval."  "  I  can  see,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  the  knights  in  armor  ranged  around  these 
tables." 

"I  can  distinctly  see  them,"  said  Lady  Bugles. 

"How  are  they  looking?"  cried  Lord  Ribs- 
ton — ' '  pretty  jolly  ?" 

"Do  sit  down,  Lord  Ribston,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Crock,  "and  then  I  shall  know  exactly 
how  the  knights  looked." 

"Am  I  your  idea  of  a  knight— of— old,  Mrs. 
Crock  ?"  laughed  Lord  Ribston. 

"Don't  fish  for  compliments,  Lord  Ribston," 
replied  the  widow,  with  a  glance  which  made 
any  sort  of  fishing  superfluous. 

"  This  hall,"  said  Lord  Germistoune,  "  served 
also  as  the  baronial  court  of  justice,  and  the 
'tree  of  dule,'  or  'hanging -tree,'  is  close  at 
hand ;  so  that  my  ancestors  were  able  to  adjust 
any  little  difficulties  with  their  people  very  con- 
veniently." 

This  was  duly  explained  in  French  to  the  mar- 
quis, who,  however,  continued  to  be  very  dense 
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about  the  patriarchal  system,  and  rose  freely  to 
Tom  Wyedale's  suggestion,  that  what  he  called 
the  "affaire  M'Hah'z  "  might  probably  have  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  the  aged  vassal. 

Presently  the  thunder  of  a  cannon  shook  the 
castle.  "That,"  said  Lord  Germistoune,  "in- 
dicates that  the  bonfire  on  Dunerlacht  is  lighted, 
and  that  they  are  ready  for  us  in  the  ballroom. 
Let  us  go." 

They  moved  out  into  the  court-yard,  and  halt- 
ed there  to  admire  the  bonfire,  which  had  blazed 
up  into  sudden  maturity  on  the  neighboring 
height,  illuminating  the  woods  and  the  fall  with 
a  splendid  effect,  and  casting  a  weird  light  upon 
the  castle  walls.  As  they  looked,  there  shot 
up,  in  rapid  succession,  and  apparently  from  the 
heart  of  the  fire,  nineteen  rockets  of  various  col- 
ors. The  sound  of  distant  cheering  followed. 

"My  clock  has  struck,"  said  Esme.  " I  nev- 
er feel  that  my  birthday  has  really  come  until 
the  rockets  have  gone  up." 

"Why  is  that  ?"  said  Ribston. 

"Oh,  don't  you  know?  Because  there  is  a 
rocket  for  each  year  of  my  life.  So  that  now  all 
the  great  world  of  Glenerlacht  knows  what  a 
formidable  age  I  have  reached.  Nineteen !  It 
does  feel  formidable !" 

"  I  had  no  conception  that  there  was  so  much 
difference  between  our  ages,"  simpered  Mrs. 
Crock. 

"Are  you  younger,  or  older,  Mrs.  Crock  ?" 
asked  Tom  Wyedale,  with  profound  gravity. 

"Oh,  ever  so  much  older!  Five  years,  at 
least." 

"So  that  Mrs.  Crock," Lady  Bugles  whisper- 
ed to  Lord  Ribston — "so  that  Mrs.  Crock  must 
have  married  at  eleven,  and  become  a  widow  at 
thirteen !  Astonishing  precocity ! " 

Whereat  Lord  Ribston  laughed  out  with  hear- 
ty frankness,  after  his  kind. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  fancy,"  said  Mrs.  Ravenhall. 
"  recording  your  age  in  this  way,  darling  Esme ; 
but,  by-and-by,  you  will  shrink  from  such  public 
admissions." 

"  Some  of  us  here  would  do  so  to-night,  I  am 
very  sure,"  says  Mrs.  Crock,  with  a  withering 
glance  at  Lady  Bugles,  whose  whisper  she  had 
pretty  fairly  interpreted  by  Lord  Ribston 's  mirth. 

"If  we  were  honest  enough  to  send  up  the 
right  number  of  rockets,  which  surely  you  would 
never  recommend,  dear  Mrs.  Crock,"  replied  her 
ladyship. 

"I  have  not  yet  offered  my  congratulations," 
said  Cosmo,  who  now  joined  the  group.  ' k  I 
hope  all  the  future  years  of  your  life  will  be  as 
bright  as  the  rockets  which  chronicle  them  when 
they  are  past." 

Mrs.  Ravenhall's  sharp  ears  caught  the  words. 
"  That  is  another  pretty  fancy  !"  she  cried,  with 
a  ring  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice,  and  closing  in 
upon  Esme. 

"Let  us  now  go  and  see  the  people,"  said 
Lord  Germistoune,  who  had  just  concluded  a 
long  mystifying  statement  to  the  marquis  con- 
cerning" Highland  war- beacons  and  the  fiery 
cross. 

"Aliens!    marchons!    partons!    marchons! 
sung  the  gay  Frenchman. 

The  pipers  struck  up  "Lord  Dunerlacht's 
March,"  and  a  few  paces  brought  them  to  the 
scene  of  the  revel,  where  they  were  received  with 
the  same  liturgical  salute,  under  the  fugledom  of 
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Mr.  M'Kenzie,  "Ni  sibh  iolach  tri  uairean — ard 
figus  ladair — airson  a  mhoralachd,"  etc. 

The  barn  was  large  and  brilliantly  lighted ;  it 
had  an  excellent  wooden  floor,  and  the  walls 
were  ornamented  with  such  simple  yet  pictu- 
resque decorations  as  hills  and  glens  afford. 
Each  light,  with  its  sconce,  formed  the  centre  of 
some  floral  device,  in  which  heather  and  broom 
played  prominent  parts ;  and  every  here  and 
there,  Esme's  monogram  was  displayed,  or  the 
crowned  heart  of  the  Douglases,  woven  in  heath- 
er, white  and  purple,  and  enclosed  in  wreaths  of 
bog-myrtle — the  family  badge  of  Dunerlacht. 
The  company  assembled  included  many  who  had 
not  been  present  at  the  supper — "old-establish- 
ed people  "  from  neighboring  estates,  and  others, 
who  had  no  feudal  title  to  sit  at  meat  in  the  ba- 
ronial hall.  In  all,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  were  present,  many 
of  them  in  the  Highland  garb ;  so  that,  what 
with  the  brilliant  light,  and  the  colors  on  the 
walls,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the  tartan,  thecoup 
d'ceil  of  the  room  was  most  striking  and  effective. 

At  its  upper  end  there  was  an  estrade  similar 
to  that  in  the  hall,  upon  which  chairs  were  ar- 
ranged, and  over  it,  all  the  decorations  in  the 
room  culminated  in  a  tremendous  work  of  art, 
wherein  claymore,  dirk,  and  spear  formed  a  glory 
round  the  word  "ESME,"  which  blazed  colos- 
sal in  variegated  lights. 

At  the  opposite  end,  three  or  four  fiddlers  seem- 
ed to  cower  apologetically,  dwarfed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  splendid  swagger  and  general  efflorescence 
of  a  good  many  brother  minstrels  of  the  pipe, 
who  had  congregated  from  near  and  far,  to  sup- 
port Lord  Germistoune's  piper,  old  Hector  Doug- 
las, a  magnificent  patriarch,  who  wore  countless 
medals,  trophies  won  at  every  "gathering"  in 
Scotland,  and  wore  them  with  an  air  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  insignia  of  the  Garter. 

The  castle  party  moved  up  to  the  estrade, 
Esme  stopping  now  and  then  to  shake  hands 
with,  or  say  a  kind  word  to,  some  special  favor- 
ite; and  when  they  were  established  in  their 
places,  eight  pipers,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
great  Hector,  swept  round  the  room  with  that 
combination  of  elan,  grace,  and  dignity  distinc- 
tive of  first-rate  pipers  in  rapid  inarch.  They 
played  the  "Dunerlacht  Gathering,"  and  after 
three  circuits  of  the  room  wheeled  up  with  mil- 
itary precision,  and,  fronting  the  estrade,  changed 
the  measure  to  that  of  a  strathspey.  The  mor- 
ceau  was  Hector's  own  production ;  it  had  been 
inspired  by  Esme's  twelfth  birthday,  and  was 
known  to  more  than  local  fame  as  "Miss  Doug- 
las's Favorite."  The  music  was  most  spirited, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  its 
execution,  for  the  performers  were  together  like 
one  man.  The  effect  on  the  company  was  elec- 
tric— literally  electric  ;  for,  on  three- fourths  of 
the  people,  some  kind  of  spasm  was  observable 
• — some  twitching  of  the  hands,  or  movement  of 
the  feet,  or  vibration  of  the  head,  obedient  to  the 
irresistible  rhythm  of  the  pipes.  Obviously,  but 
for  the  awful  presence  of  the  magnates,  the 
dance  would  have  burst  forth  spontaneously  all 
over  the  room,  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  Nor 
were  they  unaffected  by  it.  The  most  benighted 
Sassenachs  on  the  estrade  owned  its  spell. 

"It  sounds  like  devil's  music,"  said  Tom 
Wyedale ;  "  but  it  would  make  an  oyster  dance. 
Hector  must  be  own  brother  to  the  'Pied  Piper 


of  Hamelin.'"  The  marquis,  who  had  stopped 
his  ears  at  the  first  blast,  presently  uncorked 
them,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  dangerous  ecstasy. 

"I  must  dance;  I  must  dance,"  cried  Mrs. 
Eavenhall. 

"I  positively  must  dance,"  echoed  Lady  Bu- 
gles, whose  desire  to  ditto  Mrs.  Kavenhall  occa- 
sionally ran  away  with  her  discretion. 

"If  every  one  is  so  impetuous,"  said  Lord 
Germistoune,  "we  had  better  begin  at  once;" 
and  he  made  a  signal  to  the  pipers,  who  stopped 
automatically,  and,  scooping  the  atmosphere  away 
from  their  faces  with  their  right  hands  by  way 
of  salute,  faced  to  the  right  about,  and  retired 
down  the  hall. 

"M'Kenzie!"  cried  his  lordship.  "  Meester 
M'Ken-see,"  echoed  a  score  of  voices,  and  the 
factor  came  up  and  got  his  orders.  "We  are 
ready  now.  Form  the  sets  in  the  usual  way, 
and  when  all  is  prepared  bring  up  Mrs.  M'Haffie. 
You  will  dance  opposite  Miss  Douglas,  as  usual." 
Then  he  explained  to  the  circle  that  this  dance 
also  was  hedged  in  with  feudal  restrictions,  so 
that  no  one  could  participate  in  it,  save  himself, 
his  daughter,  and  immediate  dependents.  "I 
am  afraid,  therefore,  ladies,  that  you  will  have 
to  repress  your  ardor  for  a  little."  Whereupon 
Mrs.  Ravenhall  assured  him  that  she  had  been 
only  joking,  and  had  no  thought  of  dancing, 
which  naturally  evoked  from  Lady  Bugles  the 
confession  that  her  dancing  project  was  also  but 
the  figment  of  a  sportive  fancy.  The  marquis, 
however,  announced  his  firm  resolution  to  assist 
in  the  second  dance;  "A  la  guerre!"  he  cried  ; 
"comme  k  la  guerre!" 

The  factor  seemed  to  have  got  the  people  into 
a  marvellous  state  of  drill.  All  eyes  followed 
his  movements,  and  as  he  turned  from  the  es- 
trade he  gave  a  slight  signal.  Whereupon, 
without  any  hunting  for  partners  or  other  con- 
fusion, twenty  sets  of  four  at  once  fell  regular- 
ly into  their  places ;  and  when  this  was  done, 
the  factor  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried  "Mrs. 
M'Haffie !"  "  Meestriss  M'Haffee !"  echoed  the 
room.  "Maintenant,"  murmured  the  marquis, 
"1'affaire  M'Haffiz  va  se  denouer!"  But  he 
was  again  cast  back  into  the  mists,  when  a  lit- 
tle, elderly,  respectable- looking  woman  made 
her  appearance  on  the  floor,  and  advanced  tim- 
idly, with  downcast  eyes,  toward  the  factor. 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  awaited  her,  looking  very  awful 
and  uncompromising,  as  though  it  were  now  his 
duty  to  pinion  Mrs.  .M'Haffie,  before  conducting 
her  to  "  the  drop ;"  and,  indeed,  the  poor  wom- 
an looked  every  inch  the  terror-stricken  crimi- 
nal, her  nervous  agitation  being  evidenced  by 
the  trembling  of  her  lips,  the  twitching  of  her 
fingers,  and  the  quivering  of  a  perfect  forest  of 
wholly  unreasonable  spikes  and  pendicles  of  rib- 
bon which  garnished  her  head-gear.  When  Mr. 
M'Kenzie  had,  so  to  speak,  taken  Mrs.  M'Haf- 
fie's  body  over,  he  conveyed  it  to  the  estrade,  on 
the  edge'  of  which  Lord  Germistouue  stood,  look- 
ing still  more  awful  and  uncompromising  than 
the  factor. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  M'Haffie?  how  do 
you  do?"  said  his  lordship.  "You  will  do  me 
the  favor  to  dance  in  the  reel  with  me.  Esme, 
we  are  ready;  M'Kenzie,  take  your  place,  and 
give  the  signal  to  the  pipers." 

M'Kenzie  obeyed  nnd  clapped  his  hands;  the 
sets  snrunff  to  "  n**'rtn^m'1  •"  "  ATi««  "Rsmos  Fa- 
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vorite"  burst  from  the  pipes  with  tremendous 
volume  ;  the  spell  of  restraint  which  hung  over 
the  party  vanished  as  by  magic ;  the  delirium 
of  the  dance  seized  every  one  at  once  ;  and  in  an 
instant  the  room  was  alive  with  rhythmic  mo- 
tion. There  were  many  fine  performers  on  the 
floor,  and  every  style  had  its  representative,  from 
the  "orgiastic"  dancer,  who  danced  with  all 
his  body,  and  waved  his  arms,  and  shouted  like 
a  bacchanalian,  to  the  disciple  of  a  chaster 
school,  who  kept  his  body  rigid,  and  with  thought- 
ful eyes  watched  the  movements  of  his  own  feet, 
as  though  each  dainty  step  and  twitch  and  twirl 
expressed  some  nuance  of  an  artistic  conception. 
But  varied  as  the  styles  were,  all  the  dancers 
were  "  together"  as  far  as  time  went ;  and  what 
with  this,  and  the  music  of  eight  pipers,  and  the 
thudding  and  shouting  of  eighty  performers,  all 
"going  like  steam,"  and  the  swinging  and  flut- 
tering of  kilts  and  plaids,  and  the  flashing  eyes 
and  animated  faces,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  a  scene  more  infectiously  gay  and  exhila- 
rating. The  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  all  en- 
thusiastic, and  on  the  estrade  there  were  cries  of 
"Bravo!"  and  little  view-halloos,  and  clappings 
of  hands,  responsive  to  the  tumult  of  the  dancers. 

The  marquis  gradually  worked  himself  into 
a  state  of  terrific  excitement,  and  was  for  be- 
ginning at  once. 

"  Maintenant  j'y  suis !"  he  cried.  "  Madame 
de  Bugells — Miladi  Bugells !  il  faut  commcncer! 
Allons  done!  allons!  commen9ons!"  And  he 
would  have  haled  her  ladyship  to  the  floor,  had 
she  not  beaten  him  off  with  her  fan.  In  front 
of  the  estrade  Lord  Germistoune's  set  had  its 
station,  and,  notwithstanding  that  Esme's  fairy 
form  adorned  it,  no  dispassionate  observer  could 
have  beheld  it  with  gravity.  Lord  Germistoune, 
stiff' as  a  ramrod,  his  left  hand  on  his  left  haunch, 
iiis  right  perpendicularly  aloft  in  the  air,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  fakir  under  a  vow,  shuffled  his  feet 
about,  with  no  reference  to  the  music,  but  like, 
as  the  Scotch  saying  is,  "a  hen  on  a  het  gir- 
dle;" while,  opposite  to  him,  Mrs.  M'Haffie, 
with  her  gown  "kilted"  so  as  to  afford  a  liberal 
view  of  a  pair  of  white  woollen  pasterns,  and  all 
the  sensitive  paraphernalia  of  her  head  in  the 
wildest  tumult,  let  loose  her  nervous  excitement 
in  a  perfect  cataract  of  nimble  steps,  astounding 
in  a  person  of  her  years  and  demeanor.  On 
the  other  side,  Esme's  ethereal  movements  were 
in  fine  contrast  to  the  performances  of  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  who  danced  in  the  most  apoplectic 
manner,  with  both  his  arms  held  straight  above 
his  head,  his  eyes  fixed  and  protruding,  and  his 
feet  hammering  away  without  variation  of  step, 
like  the  feet  of  a  man  going  through  the  tread- 
mill at  "the  double." 

The  strathspey  turned  into  the  reel  proper, 
and,  with  the  change,  the  spirit  of  the  dance 
became,  as  usual,  faster  and  more  furious ;  and 
when  his  lordship  shouted  for  the  "Hoolichan," 
and  the  music  changed  to  that  most  frenzied  of 
all  the  measures,  it  seemed  as  though  every  one 
had  suddenly  acquired  a  new  lease  of  fire  and 
vigor.  "Hoolichan!  Hoolichan!"  shouted  the 
dancers.  "  Ouragan  !  Ouragan!"  shrieked  the 
marquis ;  and,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his 
ardor,  he  dived  into  the  very  centre  of  Lord 
Germistoune's  set,  and,  reckless  of  the  feudal 
system,  cut  in  between  him  and  Mrs.  M'Haffie, 
whose  performances  had  excited  his  liveliest  ad- 


miration. "A  moi,  Madame  M'Haffiz!"  he 
cried;  "a  moi!  Ouragan!  Ouragan!"  a:id  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  in  front  of  the  bewildered 
woman  a  frantic  combination  of  the  tarantel- 
la, the  cancan,  and  other  dances  of  ecstasy. 
There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  on  the  dais.  Lord 
Germistoune  halted,  looking  black  as  thunder. 
"  M.  le  Marquis!"  he  cried,  sternly.  "Ha! 
ha!  ha!  Ouragan!  Ouragan!"  screamed  the 
marquis;  and,  seizing  Mrs.  M'Haffie  in  the 
turning  figure,  swung  her  off  her  feet,  and  round 
and  round  and  round,  till  her  white  woollen  ex- 
tremities colliding  frankly  with  his  lordship's 
legs,  all  but  levelled  that  awful  potentate  with 
the  floor.  "M'Kenzie!  M'Kenzie!"  cried  his 
lordship,  witli  a  gesture  of  rage  and  despair. 
Whereupon  M'Kenzie  shouted  and  waved  to 
the  pipers,  and,  with  the  sudden  collapse  of  a 
tropical  hurricane,  the  hurly-burly  closed. 

Lord  Germistoune,  ascending  gloomily  to  the 
dais,  was  met  with  a  torrent  of  congratulations. 
The  dance  had  been  either  "soul-stirring"  or 
' '  fetching  "  to  the  last  degree  ;  while  his  lord- 
ship's share  in  the  transaction  had,  of  course, 
been  worthy  of  himself  and  of  a  great  nation. 

"But  I  think,"  said  Ribston,  who  had  no  rev- 
erence, not  even  for  Lord  Germistoune,  "the 
marquis  has  the  highest  score."  The  marquis 
could,  at  this  moment,  be  seen  in  the  distance, 
adding  to  his  score  by  gallantly  kissing  Mrs. 
M'Harfie's  hand  in  the  way  of  adieu. 

"The  marquis."  said  his  lordship,  severely, 
"has  certainly  made  himself  conspicuous  ;  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  hazard  a  repetition  of  his  buf- 
foonery, so  I  think  it  will  be  discreet  if  we  now 
withdraw,  and  leave  the  people  to  themselves. 
M'Kenzie,  we  are  going." 

Way  was  at  once  made,  the  pipers  formed, 
the  march  struck  up,  and  the  party  moved  out 
of  the  hall,  under  another  salute  of  "  three  great 
strong  cheers. "  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  re- 
pression of  the  marquis's  buffoonery  was  con- 
cerned, the  move  was  not  a  success,  for  neither 
he  nor  Tom  Wyedale  retired  with  "  the  quality," 
but  continued  with  the  proletariat  till  far  into 
the  night,  winning  golden  opinions,  especially 
the  marquis,  who,  in  performing  "The  Flowers 
of  Edinburgh,"  twice  achieved  the  feat  of  throw- 
ing his  right  leg  clean  over  Mrs.  M'Haffie's  head, 
without  disturbing  a  single  pinnacle  of  the  mys- 
terious edifice  which  crowned  it,  and  added  about 
a  foot  or  so  to  her  legitimate  stature. 

"He's  an  awfu'  man,  yon!"  was  invariably 
the  remark  of  Mrs.  M'Haffie  for  several  years 
after,  when  this  ball  was  alluded  to. 


CHAPTEK  XXVII. 

THE  abbreviation  of  the  state  visit  to  the  peo- 
ple's ball  left  some  part  of  the  evening  still  to 
be  disposed  of;  and  when  the  party  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  dancing  was  proposed.  Mrs. 
Ravenhall,  always  obliging,  and  an  indefatiga- 
ble player  of  dance  music,  volunteered  for  the 
piano,  and  in  a  few  minutes  eight  or  nine  couples 
were  floating  round  the  room  in  the  dreamy  rapt- 
ure of  the  valse. 

Cosmo,  full  of  courage,  would  have  entered 
the  lists  for  Esme's  partnership,  but  Lord  Ribs- 
ton  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  bore  her  off  tri- 
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umphantly  just  as  he  approached.  He  fell  back, 
therefore,  upon  Mrs.  Crock,  the  only  disengaged 
alternative  being  Lady  Bugles,  whose  complex 
mechanism  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  to  involve 
one's  self  with  unnecessarily. 

"Only  for  a  turn  or  two,  of  course,"  said  Mrs. 
Crock;  "it  is  the  fun  of  an  impromptu  that 
there  are  no  formal  partnerships,  but  that  every 
one  keeps  changing  about  continually."  Her 
eye  rested  upon  Esme  and  Lord  Ribston  as  she 
spoke ;  and  Cosmo,  with  his  eye  on  the  same 
couple,  said  that  he  quite  understood  the  theory, 
inwardly  hoping  to  carry  it  into  practice  with 
the  smallest  possible  delay.  Then  he  took  Mrs. 
Crock  for  a  circuit  of  the  room.  She  danced 
badly,  and  was  a  little  cross,  and  inclined,  as  is 
the  wont  of  bad  dancers,  to  blame  her  partner, 
and  soon  intimated  to  Cosmo  that  she  thought 
the  moment  had  arrived  for  a  change,  which  he 
promptly  admitted,  and  left  her  gazing,  witli  her 
eyes  full  of  vain  expectation,  across  the  room  to 
Lord  Ribston.  Cosmo  had  a  turn  or  two  with 
Miss  Snapsley,  and  one  with  Miss  Milkington, 
and  one  with  another  damsel ;  and  still  Lord 
Ribston  monopolized  Esme,  either  dancing  or 
sitting  apart  with  her,  in  apparently  confidential 
intercourse — still  doing  so,  although  the  dancing 
had  gone  on  so  long  that  Mrs.  Ravenhall  had  al- 
ready had  an  interval  of  rest.  Mrs.  Crock  and 
Cosmo  were  both  afflicted ;  a  common  sorrow 
drew  them  together ;  or,  to  speak  more  correct- 
ly, Mrs.  Crock  having  no  one  else  to  dance  with, 
signalled  to  Cosmo,  and  he  went  to  her. 

"Pray,  give  me  another  turn,"  she  said; 
"none  of  these  wretches  will  look  at  me." 

There  was  a  straightforwardness  about  this 
which  was  irresistible,  and  Cosmo  complied. 
When  they  stopped,  his  partner  said,  ' '  I  never 
saw  anything  like  this  before ;  they  are  all  as 
faithful  to  each  other  as  if  they  were  under  a  vow 
to  dance  with  no  one  else.  It  spoils  all  the  fun." 

Cosmo  fully  sympathized  witli  her  complaint, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  of  change, 
except  in  so  far  as  Esme  and  Lord  Ribston  were 
concerned,  was  carried  out  very  regularly.  They 
had  another  turn.  At  its  conclusion  the  situ- 
ation was  unaltered.  Mrs.  Crock  glared  at  the 
offending  couple,  and  then  said,  with  considera- 
ble venom,  "Miss  Douglas  really  ought  to  know 
better.  It  is  her  part  to  set  the  example.  No 
doubt  her  present  temptation  is  great ;  still,  a 
girl  in  her  position  ought  to  know  better.  It  is 
against  all  etiquette  monopolizing  one  man  in 
this  sort  of  way." 

Cosmo  felt  that  it  was  against  all  etiquette, 
monopolizing  one  woman  in  this  sort  of  way,  but 
practically  they  were  agreed. 

"  We  really  ought  to  break  up  that  tete-a- 
tete,"  said  the  widow.  "Let  us  go  and  look  at 
them,  and  make  them  ashamed  of  themselves." 

Cosmo  made  no  objection,  and  they  went  and 
looked.  The  manoauvre  was,  however,  on  the 
whole,  abortive.  The  couple  were  not  ashamed  ; 
and  though  Mrs.  Crock  took  her  partner  twice 
past  them,  and  delivered  a  broadside  of  meaning 
glances  on  each  occasion,  the  only  effect  pro- 
duced was  that  Ribston,  on  receiving  the  second 
volley,  said,  sleepily,  "The  widow  looks  as  if 
she  were  on  the  war-path,  don't  she?  She'll 
have  her  knife  into  some  one  soon,  I  expect." 

Mrs.  Crock  then  changed  her  tactics.  "After 
all,"  she  said,  "I  dare  say  Miss  Douglas  is  not 


to  blame.  I  suppose  she  is  too  unsophisticated 
to  know  how  to  get  away  from  Lord  Ribston  ; 
and  he  is  so  lazy  he  will  sit  still  for  hours  wher- 
ever he  is  planted.  I  do  think  it  would  be  a 
kindness  to  her  if  you  were  to  go  and  ask  her  to 
dance ;  besides,  it  will  take  the  drag  oft' the  even- 
ing: it  is  dragging  dismally  now;  don't  you 
think  so?" 

Cosmo  entirely  agreed  with  her,  and  did  as 
she  suggested. 

"Miss  Douglas,"  he  said,  presenting  himself 
in  front  of  the  couple,  "  will  you  have  a  turn  with 
me  now  ?" 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  Lord  Ribston;  "Miss 
Douglas  is  engaged  to  me — is  dancing  with 
me." 

"Has  been, "said  Cosmo,  laughing;  "and  I 
am  told  that  there  are  no  engagements,  and  that 
every  one  dances  promiscuously  with  every  one, 
change  and  change  about.  I  have  twice  received 
my  conge  on  this  principle ;  and  if  I  have  been 
taken  back,  I  quite  felt  that  it  was  as  a  pis  aller. 
The  fact  is  humbling ;  still  I  am  entitled  to  use 
it  in  my  favor  now." 

"No,  no!"  cried  Ribston,  rather  hotly;  "my 
good  sir,  one  don't  argufy  about  such  things. 
It's  a  matter  of  choice." 

"Well,  that  is  true,  of  course,"  said  Cosmo; 
"  and  as  I  could  hardly  expect  you  to  choose  to 
give  Miss  Douglas  up,  I  lay  the  matter  before 
her.  May  I  have  one  turn,  Miss  Douglas? 
Think,"  he  added,  laughing,  "of  Mrs.  Crock's 
disgust  if  I  have  to  inflict  myself  a  third  time 
upon  her." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Esme,  rising. 
Whereupon  Lord  Ribston,  unaccustomed  to  be 
thwarted,  glared  furiously  at  Cosmo,  muttered 
something  to  the  discredit  of  Mrs.  Crock,  and, 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  that  lady,  re- 
tired to  sulk  over  a  book  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

And  then  Cosmo,  dancing  with  Esme,  had  his 
first  true  experience  of  the  poetry  of  motion, 
seeming  to  glide  through  some  rare  medium  of 
existence  and  movement,  apart  from  this  gross 
earth,  suspended  above  it,  in  an  atmosphere  of 

melody. 

****** 

After  three  circuits  of  the  long  room  they  stop- 
ped, and  Cosmo,  without  speaking,  looked  into 
Esme's  eyes.  There  was  no  tumult  or  trouble 
in  his  gaze,  only  an  expression  of  rapt  serenity 
and  love  and  happiness,  which  gave  great  beauty 
to  his  always  noble  but  often  too  sombre  face. 
Esme  did  not  turn  away  her  eyes,  in  which  there 
was  a  look  of  half-dreamy  bewilderment  and  in- 
quiry. 

"Heavenly!"  Still  looking  into  her  eyes, 
Cosmo  uttered  the  word,  so  that,  unconsciously 
perhaps  to  himself,  it  had  the  force  of  a  double 
significance.  Esme  made  no  reply  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  she  hurriedly  withdrew  her  gaze, 
looked  down,  and  said,  with  a  manifest  effort  to 
return  to  the  commonplace, 

"  Yes  ;  I  delight  in  the  '  Doctrinen  ;'  and  does 
not  Mrs.  Ravenhall  play  charmingly  ?" 

"Charmingly!"  echoed  Cosmo;  and  then 
there  was  an  abrupt  and  lengthened  pause  in 
the  conversation.  Presently  the  music  changed. 
Mrs.  Ravenhall  now  played  the  "  Geliebt  und 
Verloren,"and,  at  a  certain  passage  of  thrilling 
pathos,  which  all  who  know  that  exquisite  valse 
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will  at  once  identify,  Esme  and  Cosmo  turned  to 
each  other,  as  if  by  a  mutual  instinct,  and,  with- 
out any  words,  again  floated  away  together  into 

the  mystical  realms  of  beatified  reverie. 

****** 

They  came  back  to  the  cold  world  of  fact. 
Again,  but  intensified,  there  were  the  same  phe- 
nomena— looks  of  rapture  meeting  looks  of  shy 
bewilderment,  meaningless  phrases  merging  in 
silences  full  of  meaning ;  all  these  things  being 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  either  of  tumultu- 
ous thoughts,  vague  and  indefinable  as  yet,  or  of 
tumultuous  thoughts  full}  comprehended,  but  as 
yet  unutterahle.  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  playing  with 
her  back  toward  the  dancers,  little  knew  what 
spells  she  was  helping  to  weave  with  her  deft 
fingers,  little  recked  what  irony  for  herself  there 
was  in  every  note  of  the  music  which  she  made. 

She  had  looked  round  once  and  seen  Esme 
and  Cosmo  dancing  together;  she  had  looked 
round  a  second  time,  and  observed  them  stand- 
ing in  apparently  harmless  silence ;  but,  on  the 
third  investigation,  she  beheld  them  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  arrival  from  dream-land,  and  de- 
tected the  perfectly  frank  revelation,  which  to 
any  interested  on-looker  could  not  have  failed  to 
be  discernible  in  Cosmo's  face.  And  then  the 
plaint  of  the  "  Geliebt  und  Verloren"  came  to  a 
sudden  and  rather  spasmodic  termination. 

"Esme!"  cried  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  "  I  am  so  sor- 
ry to  stop,  but  my  right  wrist  is  dreadfully  cramp- 
ed. Would  you  get  some  kind  person  to  take 
my  place?  or  will  you  take  it  yourself,  dear,  for 
a  little?  So  sorry  !" 

Whereupon  Esme  ran  to  the  piano  with  an 
alacrity  which  rather  pained  Cosmo,  and  began 
to  play  with  an  energy  that  had  something  fe- 
verish in  it.  And  now,  if  Cosmo  had  been  dis- 
creet, he  would  probably  have  paid  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall  the  cheap  compliment  of  asking  her  to 
dance ;  or  similarly  mollified  Mrs.  Crock,  who, 
like  a  lioness  bereft  of  her  cub,  was  furious  with 
everybody  and  everything ;  or  even  harnessed 
himself  to  the  risky  complexities  of  Lady  Bugles; 
or,  in  fact,  done  anything  rather  than  what  he 
did — which  was  to  go  and  stand  at  the  piano 
and  look  at  the  fair  performer,  not  wisely,  but 
too  well.  For  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  sitting  witli  the 
two  other  malcontents,  saw  it  all,  and  pointed  it 
out  to  them,  and  was  ferociously  merry  at  the 
expense  of  "  The  Foundling,"  and  said  epigram- 
matic things  about  him,  which  were  too  good 
not  to  be  repeated ;  and,  in  short,  being  now 
thoroughly  convinced  that  Cosmo  meant  mis- 
chief, and  might  be  mischievous,  began  seriously 
to  mobilize  her  forces  of  reprisal. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  music,  and  a  con- 
versation took  place  at  the  piano  which  looked, 
in  the  distance,  far  more  serious  than  it  sounded 
— and  another  pause,  similarly  occupied ;  and  at 
last  Mrs.  Ravenhall  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"It  is  dreadfully  late,  I  am  sure,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  that  man 
has  no  intention  of  going."  So  saying,  she  rose 
and  went  over  to  Lord  Germistoune — who  had 
just  sustained  a  series  of  crushing  defeats  at 
"Gobang"  from  Dr.  Pentacle,  his  pupil  in  the 
game,  and  was  rather  cross  in  consequence — and 
said  that  it  was  dreadfully  late,  and  that  she,  be- 
ing much  fatigued,  would  now  say  good-night, 
and  slip  away,  without  a  word  to  the  others,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  revels.  Lord  Germistoune 


detested  (as  she  knew)  late  hours,  and  he  at 
once  arose  and  said  it  was  time  for  them  all  to 
be  in  bed. 

"But, "objected  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  "Mr.  Glen- 
cairn  has  not  gone  yet ;  and  indeed  he  looks  as 
if  he  had  very  little  inclination  to  go." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Lord  Germistoune,  "he 
can  take  a  hint.  Esme !  Esme !  I  think,  my 
dear,  that  will  be  enough  of  music.  Every  one 
is  tired,  and  it  is  time  for  so  many  fair  ladies 
with  bright  complexions  to  be  in  bed." 

Upon  this  there  was  a  general  move ;  and 
Cosmo,  at  once  making  his  adieux  to  Esme,  said 
hurriedly,  and  in  a  low  voice, 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  happiest  evening 
of  my  life.  You  will  not  forget  the  song?" 

"  No.     I  will  copy  it  for  you  to-morrow." 

"And  when  may  I  hope  to  get  it?" 

"  The  next  time  you  come  here." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  dreadfully  impatient. 
When  may  I  come  ?" 

"  Whenever  you  please,  Mr.  Glencairn,  of 
course.  The  song  will  be  copied  to-morrow 
morning." 

"Good-night;  and  I  wish,"  he  murmured, 
"I  had  words  to  thank  you  with."  Then  he 
turned  away,  concentrating,  in  one  long  look, 
all  his  gratitude  and  love  and  worship.  The 
rest  of  his  adieux  were  quickly  made  to  a  cold 
or  hostile  company,  and  he  left  the  room  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Germistoune,  who  went,  less 
with  the  air  of  a  host  performing  a  hospitable 
courtesy  than  of  a  man  uncertain  of  the  honesty 
of  his  departing  guest. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  rubbing  her 
hands  and  beaming  on  the  company,  as  if  in 
congratulation  on  their  relief  from  so  terrible 
an  incubus — "I  thought  that  dreadful  man  was 
never  going!" 

"I  confess  I  feared  the  stupid  creature  was 
going  to  be  a  fixture,"  echoed  Lady  Bugles. 

"And  neither  a  useful  nor  an  ornamental 
one,"  added  Mrs.  Crock ;  "he  talks  like  a  stick, 
and  dances  like  a  poker." 

"A  fellow  of  that  sort  is  not  meant  to  dance," 
said  Lord  Ribston ;  "and  he  certainly  doesn't 
seem  to  know  when  he's  in  the  way. " 

This  sudden  attack  upon  one  absent — upon 
one  so  quiet  and  inoffensive  to  others,  so  gentle 
and  chivalrous  in  manner  (she  put  it  thus)  to 
herself,  so  superior  to  these  small  people — she 
felt  at  the  moment,  that  they  were  very,  very 
small — who  were  sneering  at  him,  roused  Esme's 
generous  indignation  so  that  her  color  rose,  and 
there  was  a  flash  of  dangerous  light  in  her  eyes. 
Mrs.  Ravenhall  continued  the  attack.  "I  would 
have  saved  you  from  him  if  I  could,  dear  Esme, 
but  I  really  could  not  offer  to  take  the  piano 
again,  because  of  my  stupid  wrist.  I  felt  for 
you,  however,  I  assure  you;  I  did,  indeed — 
deeply;  so  did  Lady  Bugles." 

"Deeply,  deeply,"  moaned  Lady  Bugles. 
Whereupon  all  the  conventionals  sustained  a 
shock  to  their  moral  and  nervous  systems,  for 
Esme  answered,  with  much  spirit, 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  sadly  wasting 
your  compassion,  Mrs.  Ravenhall.  I  was  in  no 
sort  of  distress,  I  assure  you.  Mr.  Glencairn  is 
by  far  the  best  dancer  I  ever  danced  with  in  my 
life,  to  begin  with ;  and  I  certainly  think  him 
the  last  person  I  ever  met  with  who  could  be 
called  stupid.  Of  course  that  may  be  because 
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I  am  stupid  myself.  Still  I  think  so  ;  so  I  have 
no  right  to  your  compassion." 

Mrs.  Ravenhall's  countenance  changed.  Here 
she  found  herself,  for  the  first  time,  confronted 
with  those  characteristics  in  Esme  of  which,  as 
she  had  told  Tom  in  the  early  days  of  their  as- 
sociation, she  feared  that  she  heheld  the  symp- 
toms— her  straightforwardness  and  self-reliance 
and  independence  of  conventional  considera- 
tions, when  these  interfered  with  what  she 
thought  was  just  and  generous  and  true.  Mrs. 
Ravenhall's  sense  of  the  proprieties  was,  of 
course,  terribly  lacerated  by  what  she  inwardly 
called  "this  exhibition;"  but  she  was  far  more 
affected  to  find  that  she  had  made  a  grave  tacti- 
cal blunder. 

"  Darling  Esme !"  she  replied,  in  cooing  tones 
of  conciliation,  "  I  really  thought  you  looked 
dismally  bored ;  but  now  that  I  know  I  was 
mistaken,  I  am  penitent  for  having,  under  a 
misapprehension,  depreciated  your  neio  protege". " 
This  little  stab  was  also  dealt  with  in  the  same 
thorough  style. 

"Thanks,  Mrs.  Ravenhall  —  I  am  sure  you 
are ;  for  I  am  sure  you  know  me  well  enough  to 
know  that  I  do  not  like  to  hear  absent  friends 
run  down — any  more  than  you  would  yourself." 

And  now,  Lord  Germistoune  returning,  the 
party  broke  up,  and  the  ladies  went  to  bed. 

But  Mrs.  Ravenhall  entered  Esme's  room  with 
her,  and  tried  to  retrieve  the  error  in  her  tactics 
by  another  little  demonstration  against  Cosmo. 

"You  are  not  vexed  with  me,  my  love?"  she 
said,  sweetly. 

"No,  dear  Mrs.  Ravenhall;  how  can  you 
think  so  ?  If  I  had  any  cause  to  be  so,  you 
have  made  the  amende." 

Then  they  embraced. 

"  You  see,  darling,"  resumed  Mrs.  Ravenhall, 
"I  naturally  thought  you  must  be  bored  with 
him." 

"Why  'naturally,'  Mrs.  Ravenhall?" 

"Well,  unnaturally,  dear,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Ravenhall,  with  another  kiss.  "And  perhaps — 
though,  of  course,  here  it  does  not  matter  in  the 
least,  not  in  the  very  least — I  was  just  a  little 
annoyed  to  see  you  so  conspicuous  with  so  hope- 
less an  ineligible — so  hopeless  that  I  need  not, 
of  course,  have  worried  myself  if  I  had  only  re- 
flected ;  but  if  I  spoke  sharply  of  him,  it  was 
only  out  of  my  love  for  you.  I  am  a  silly  old 
goose ;  but  it's  your  own  fault  for  being  so  lova- 
ble. Now,  darling,  good-night." 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  'conspicuous,' 
Mrs.  Ravenhall?  I  don't  understand  how  one 
is  to  avoid  being  so,  if  it  is  '  conspicuous '  to  take 
two  or  three  turns  of  a  valse  with  one  gentleman 
in  the  drawing-room  of  one's  own  home.  At 
all  events,  I  can't  see  that,  if  that  sort  of  thing 
does  make  one  conspicuous,  it  can  do  any  harm. 
I  am  sure  I  did  the  same  thing  with  Mr.  Wye- 
dale  the  other  night,  and  to-night  with  Lord 
Ribston.  Was  I  conspicuous  with  them,  too  ? 
How  often  ought  one  to  change  partners  so  as 
to  avoid  this  dreadful  calamity  ?" 

" '  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks,' " 

thought  Mrs.  Ravenhall;  but  she  had  shot  her 
bolt  about  Cosmo's  ineligibility,  which  was  all 
she  intended,  so  she  cried,  gayly,  "You  shall 
dance  for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  turns,  dar- 
ling, with  one  man  and  the  same  man  if  you 


please,  and  I  shall  always  vow  that  you  are 
right.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  could  take  things 
au  serieux  like  this,  you  silly  child.  Now  I 
must  go  to  bed ;"  and,  with  another  silencing 
embrace,  she  escaped  in  flight  from  further  dis- 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

IF  Esme  had  been  brought  up  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  so  many  girls  conventionally  ed- 
ucated enjoy — that  is  to  say,  of  being  surround- 
ed by  female  mentors  forever  (and  often  prema- 
turely) inculcating  the  precepts  of  that  diploma- 
cy which  concerns  itself  about  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes,  forever  (and  often  prematui-e- 
ly)  harping  upon  matrimony  in  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  that  important  subject — Mrs.  Ravenhall 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  had  so  much  cause  to 
complain  of  Esme's  loveliness,  and  Esme  her- 
self would  have  been  saved  from  many  of  the 
confusions  in  which  she  now  found  herself  in- 
volved. For,  in  addition  to  the  fine  arts  of 
"drawing  on,"  "discouraging,"  "holding  in 
suspense,"  and  otherwise  "playing"  the  suitor, 
in  addition  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  mat- 
rimonial tables  of  weights  and  measures,  she 
would  have  had,  codified,  so  to  speak,  and  at  her 
fingers'  ends,  the  various  symptoms,  in  all  their 
nuances,  which  bespeak  the  presence  of  the  ten- 
der passion.  But  Lord  Germistoune  was  not  a 
likely  source  from  whence  to  derive  lore  of  this 
sort,  nor  yet  was  the  admirable  lady  who  had 
brought  her  up  from  her  earliest  years,  and  who, 
in  educating  her  young  charge,  had  acted  on  the 
old-world  principle  that  it  was  her  duty  to  de- 
velop a  rational  being  rather  than  to  construct  a 
marrying  automaton.  And  thus  it  befell  that 
the  events  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  and  a  world 
of  new  emotions  and  problems  arising  from  them, 
suddenly  confronting  this  inexperienced  young 
heart,  overwhelmed  it  with  a  bewilderment  in- 
conceivable, perhaps,  and  certainly  laughable,  to 
girls  her  juniors  in  age,  but  moulded,  which 
Esme  certainly  was  not,  "to  the  fashion  of  these 
times." 

Cosmo  had  interested  her  from  the  very  first ; 
so  much  will  be  remembered.  There  was  some- 
thing unusual  about  him  and  his  ways  of  life 
and  thought,  and  even  in  his  manner,  which 
touched  her  imagination  and  her  sense  of  the 
romantic.  Then  the  strange  revelation  of  his 
troubles  had,  in  the  very  confession  of  his  weak- 
ness, not  only  disclosed"  the  nobleness  of  his  as- 
pirations, but  thrown  a  bridge  of  sympathy  over 
the  distance  which  separated  her  from  him,  in- 
tellectually, as  she  believed.  Nor  could  it  fail 
to  touch  her  that  this  man,  whose  somewhat 
proud  reserve  kept  him  apart  from  others,  had 
unbent  for  her ;  that  he  had  given  to  her  the  se- 
cret of  his  moral  conflicts,  and  thereby  interpret- 
ed to  her  much  in  him  that  was  enigmatical, 
perhaps,  to  every  one  else.  She  had  felt  much 
interest  in  him  during  the  brief  period  of  their 
first  acquaintanceship;  she  had  constantly  re- 
membered him  with  interest  during'  their  sepa- 
ration, and  perhaps  it  was  not  merely  on  Cos- 
mo's part  that  the  feeling  of  a  rapport  existing 
between  them  had  grown  in  the  interval.  She 
was  very  happy  to  meet  him  again ;  but  since 
they  had  met— in  these  two  short  days — what 
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had  happened  to  make  him  no  longer  the  object 
of  a  tranquil,  if  of  a  warm,  interest?  This  per- 
plexed her.  She  did  not  consciously  put  the 
question  to  herself,  but  the  perplexity  which  it 
represented  was  there.  What  had  happened? 
What  had  happened  was,  that  Cosmo  had  thrown 
into  evidence  before  her  the  full  volume  of  his 
unspoken  passion ;  that,  without  restraint,  he 
had  expressed  it  in  every  look  and  implied  it  in 
every  tone,  and  even  involuntarily  conveyed  its 
declaration  through  the  mysterious  medium  of 
magnetic  sympathy.  What  had  happened  and 
what  was  happening  was  naturally  producing  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  interest  which  she 
felt  for  Cosmo  Glencairn.  But  she  was  perplex- 
ed, knowing  not  the  signs  and  symbols  of  these 
strange  matters.  She  tried  to"  formulate  her 
impressions  and  her  feelings.  "He  likes  me 
very  much,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  likes  me.  I 
am  sure  that  he  likes  me,  because  he  looks  as  if 
he  were  very  happy  to  be  with  me.  He  said 
that  my  song  had  been  always  ringing  in  his 
ears,  and  that  he  had  thought  of  me  very  often. 
He  thanked  me  for  the  happiest  evening  of  his 
life.  But  why  should  he  like  me  ?  and  why 
should  he  have  been  so  happy?  I  only  sung 
him  that  trifling  little  song.  Could  that  make 
him  happy  ?  But  I  am  sure  that  he  likes  me, 
and  I  am  very  happy  that  he  likes  me.  And  I 
am  sure  that  I  like  him ;  and  I  am  glad  that  I 
said  he  was  my  friend — because  he  is  my  friend 
— and  defended  him  against  all  these  ill-natured 
people.  What  right  had  they  to  speak  of  him 
so  ?  They  don't  know  what  he  is.  If  they  only 
knew  what  I  know  of  him,  they  could  not  speak 
so.  I  wonder  why  he  likes  me  more  than  he 
did  at  Como? — if  he  does  like  me  more,  and  I 
think  he  does.  Yet  it  is  only  two  days !  And 
I  wonder  why  I  seem  to  know  him  so  much  bet- 
ter, and  to  like  him  more,  I  think — I  do  think — 
much  more — and  that  is  so  strange,  because  it  is 
only  two  days !  And  I  wonder  if  he  likes  many 
other  people  much !  And — but  surely  I  have 
thought  enough  about  him." 

"I  wonder,  and  I  wonder,  and  I  wonder!" — 
to  this  refrain  the  innocent  young  heart  explored 
a  labyrinth  without  a  clue;  and  through  all  her 
wonderings  the  ejes  of  Cosmo  haunted  her  be- 
wilderingly,  and  his  sweet,  grave  smile  seemed 
to  lead  her  on ;  and,  though  the  eyes  wore  not 
the  look  of  a.  friend,  and  though  that  sweet  smile 
was  not  friendship's  smile,  yet  was  the  ever-re- 
curring conclusion  of  her  guileless  reverie  only 
this:  "I  arn  sure  that  he  likes  me  very  much, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  like  him.  And  I  wonder 
why  it  seems  so  strange  fo-night!"  It  will  be 
seen  that  she  was  as  ignorant  of  the  philosophy 
of  love  as  she  was  unlettered  in  the  science  of 
matrimony;  and  that  "ineligibles,"  "  conspicu- 
ousness,"  and  so  forth,  were  terms  of  a  language 
which  had  little  meaning  for  her  ear. 

Was  Cosmo  acting  heroically  ?  Was  he  true 
to  himself — to  his  principles — to  his  resolution  ? 
Let  us  remember  that  he  had  decided  that  the 
only  condition  on  which  any  sort  of  hope  of 
winning  Esme  was  admissible — even  to  himself 
— was  the  achievement  of  personal  distinction  so 
complete  as  to  obliterate  the  stigma  on  his  birth, 
which  seemed  at  present  to  place  a  barrier  be- 
tween her  and  him.  How,  then,  could  he  rec- 
oncile with  this  his  presence  here?  or,  if  that 
were  explained  away,  how  could  he  reconcile 


with  it  his  demeanor  toward  her,  whom  his  ev- 
ery look  and  tone  wooed  with  the  fervor  of  a 
master-passion?  It  must  be  admitted  that  he 
could  not  reconcile  these  things.  It  must  be 
further  owned  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them.  The  casuistry  of  love  had  gradually 
levelled  his  pedestal,  till  now  (heroic  no  more", 
but  altogether  human)  he  moved  only  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  the  divine  delirium,  and 
not  to  those  of  reason.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  compromise  with  his  own  resolve  which 
he  made  was  this — and  he  soon  saw  and  was 
ashamed  of  its  selfishness— that  if,  by  any  means 
short  of  an  tclaircissement,  he  could'assure  him- 
self of  Esme's  love,  then  he  would  be  satisfied  ; 
then  he  would  go  silently  away,  and,  strong  in 
this  inspiring  certainty,  achieve  that  renown 
whose  alchemy,  transmuting  baseness  to  nobili- 
ty, should  entitle  him  to  approach  her  worthilv. 
But,  when  this  was  condemned,  he  sought  no 
substitute;  and  though  he  was  now  following 
his  father's  advice,  he  did  so  unconsciously, 
abandoning  himself  upon  no  principle  whatever 
to  the  swift-rushing  current  of  delight,  concen- 
trated on  the  present,  reckless  of  the  future, 
fearless  of  all  the  catastrophes  to  which  he  might 
be  gliding. 

Alas!  there  is  no  defense  for  him,  although 
Esme's  surpassing  charms  might  perhaps  be  ad- 
mitted as  extenuating  circumstances  of  special 
force ;  no  defense,  save  that  contained  in  the 
trite  old  aphorism  (old,  probably,  as  love  itself) 
which  levels  the  hero  with  the  hind,  and  con- 
founds the  simple  with  the  sage — "  Love  con- 
quers all." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OLD  Davidson  would  have  required  the  pa- 
tience of  Job  to  stand  the  various  disappoint- 
ments to  which  Cosmo  subjected  him.  The 
morning  after  the  ball  at  Dunerlacht  was  as  fine 
as  its  two  predecessors,  and  at  last,  the  keeper 
thought,  there  would  be  an  end  of  "nonsense" 
and  half-measures.  He  had  quite  decided  in 
his  own  mind  that  this  morning  he  would  take 
his  master  over  one  of  the  wilder  and  more  dis- 
tant beats,  which  would  be  less  easily  and  pro- 
ductively shot  after  "the  weather  broke " — that 
contingency  which  hangs  like  a  nightmare  over 
Scotch  keepers.  Deep,  then,  was  his  disgust 
when,  in  reply  to  a  suggestive  message  which  he 
sent  up  to  Cosmo's  bedroom,  and  by  which  he 
craved  to  know  "whether  the  captain  would 
take  Craig-Rona  that  day,  or  content  himself 
with  the  Kaims,"  he  was  informed  that  the  cap- 
tain, for  his  content,  required  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  nor  any  other  beat,  not  being  minded 
to  go  out  at  all  that  day.  Davidson  turned  his 
face  heavenward,  and  raised  both  his  arms  high 
in  the  air,  as  if  calling  Heaven  to  witness  that  he 
washed  his  hands  of  this  squanderer  of  its  boun- 
ty. "  Maist  notawrious !"  were  his  only  words, ' 
as  he  went  sadly  away. 

The  idea  of  shooting  had  never  crossed  Cos- 
mo's mind,  because  he  assured  himself  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  call  at 
Dunerlacht  that  day,  as  the  merest  matter  of  et- 
iquette; but,  independently  of  that,  the  song  was 
to  be  ready  that  morning,  and  if  he  did  not  re- 
claim it  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  would  not 
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his  indifference  be  justly  regarded  as  brutal  ? 
There  was  but  one  obvious  answer  to  this ;  and, 
with  difficulty  restraining  his  impatience  till 
something  like  the  canonical  hours  of  visitation 
had  arrived,  he  went.  He  went  on  foot,  and  he 
had  a  delightful  walk,  albeit  moving  at  speed ; 
for,  buoyed  up  with  blessed  anticipations,  he 
trod  upon  air,  and  beheld  the  outer  world  by  a 
beautifying  inner  light  which  no  cloud  veiled. 

The  door  is  reached ;  the  bell  is  rung ;  there 
appears  to  be  a  delay  of  about  six  calendar 
months;  and  at  last  a  leisurely  footman,  who 
has  obviously  been  disturbed  at  a  meal,  and  is 
still  in  the  act  of  mastication,  appears.  The  in- 
sensate being  seems  to  be  a  little  aggrieved,  and 
almost  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  delivering 
his  overwhelming  announcement.  Not  at  home ! 
No  one :  not  even  Lord  Germistoune ;  not  even 
Mrs.  Kavenhall,  for  whom  actually,  in  his  des- 
peration, Cosmo  asks !  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
have  gone  shooting ;  the  rest,  with  all  the  ladies, 
have  gone  for  a  picnic. 

"A  picnic? — what!  another  picnic?"  cried 
Cosmo,  in  a  tone  of  such  frank  disapprobation 
that  it  brought  the  rudiments  of  a  grin  to  the 
footman's  face ;  and  after  trying  that  official's 
patience  by  remaining  for  some  time  silent  and 
motionless,  he  woke  up,  and,  saying  that  he 
would  not  leave  cards,  but  return  to-morrow, 
went  away,  moving  with  a  crushed  and  bewil- 
dered air,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  energy  and 
eagerness  of  his  arrival.  Slowly  and  purpose- 
less, he  loitered  down  the  glen.  The  progress 
of  his  life  was  virtually  arrested  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  only  event  worthy  of  the  name,  or 
which  could  advance  his  history  by  ever  so  short 
a  stage,  was  postponed  for  that  time,  and  the  in- 
terval— that  long  and  weary  interval — must  be 
passed  in  a  feverish  middle  state,  between  dream- 
life  and  waking  consciousness,  monotonous,  but 
without  repose — monotonous  from  the  domina- 
tion of  one  idea,  but  of  an  idea  whose  fierce  ac- 
tivity reigned  in  perpetual  tumult.  Slowly  he 
went  down  the  glen,  held  by  love's  attraction 
within  sight  of  Esme's  home ;  lingering  in  the 
scene  upon  which  her  beautiful  eyes  constantly 
rested ;  making  oracles  of  the  hills  and  woods 
which  had  mingled  with  her  thoughts ;  seeking 
association  with  her  in  every  leaf  and  flower, 
and  indulging  in  all  the  wild  and  picturesque 
fantasies  of  a  poet- lover's  pantheism. 

Hours  passed,  and  still  he  lingered  —  now 
down  by  the  river,  now  up  among  the  woods. 
At  last,  descending  to  the  high-road,  where  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  an  ascent,  he  heard  the  dis- 
tant sound  of  wheels,  and,  turning,  beheld  a  large 
carriage  slowly  ascending  toward  him.  It  was 
a  brake,  full  of  people,  and  blossoming  with  the 
bright  hues  of  ladies'  hats  and  parasols.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  Dunerlacht 
party,  nor  any  that  they  would  be  up  with  him 
in  about  three  minutes — a  limited  allowance  of 
time  wherein  to  recover  one's  senses,  after  a  de- 
scent from  the  visionary  world ;  and  flight  to 
the  thickets  was  his  first  impulse. 

But  she  must  be  of  the  company,  so  that  flight 
was  impossible ;  and,  feeling  that  it  would  not 
do  to  be  found  mooning  and  stationary  on  the 
high-road,  he  compromised  the  matter  by  turn- 
ing back  in  the  direction  of  the  castle. 

They  gained  on  him ;  the  sound  of  many 
voices  grew  more  and  more  distinct ;  the  breath- 


ing of  the  horses  was  audible  above  the  beating 
of  his  heart ;  he  drew  aside ;  they  were  abreast ; 
he  looked  round.  And  first  he  saw  Lord  Ribs- 
ton,  who  took  no  notice  of  him ;  and  then  Mrs. 
Ravenhall,  who  sweetly  and  silently  bowed  to 
him;  and  then — a  lowered  parasol;  and  then 
Lord  Germistoune,  who  rolled  out  his  usual  for- 
mula, "How  do  you  do,  sir? — how  do  you  do?" 
and  this  attracted  the  attention  of  all,  and  com- 
pelled the  elevation  of  the  parasol  and  the  dis- 
closure of  Esme's  beautiful  face,  made  all  the 
more  beautiful  by  a  vivid  blush,  which  it  seems 
almost  brutal  to  chronicle,  but  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  had  been  taking  place  for  some  little 
time  behind  the  parasol,  indeed  from  the  mo- 
ment when  her  eyes  (before  all  other  eyes)  had 
caught  sight  of  Cosmo.  He,  keeping  pace  with 
the  carnage,  saluted  the  party  comprehensively ; 
and  then,  crossing  to  Esme's  side,  made  special 
inquiries  as  to  her  condition  after  the  ball,  also 
as  to  that  of  "  the  eternal  Mrs.  Ravenhall,"  who 
sat  beside  her — all  in  orthodox  form,  astonishing 
in  a  man  whose  thoughts  were  the  merest  chaos. 

"I  called  at  the  castle  this  forenoon, "he  said, 
after  walking  along  for  a  little  in  silence ;  "  but 
as  I  hope  to  do  so  again  to-morrow,  I  did  not 
leave  my  card." 

"We  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow,  I  think," 
said  Esme,  "though  most  of  the  gentlemen  will 
be,  of  course,  on  the  hill." 

"You  cannot  be  such  a  devotee  to  sport  as 
your  friend  Tom,  Mr.  Glencairn.  Two  days 
away  from  the  hill  in  succession!  that  sounds 
very  lukewarm  —  quite  surprisingly  so ! "  said 
Mrs.  Ravenhall. 

"Oh,  I  have  had  so  much  of  it  in  my  time, 
I  am  no  longer  a  ravenous  sportsman.  But  my 
keeper  quite  agrees  with  you,  Mrs.  Ravenhall; 
he  thinks  me  a  monster  of  insensibility.  By- 
the-bye,  would  you  kindly  say  to  Tom  that  if 
he  cares  to  go,  and  will  go,  and  shoot  at  Finmore 
to-morrow,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  ? 
If  some  one  doesn't  shoot  there,  I  don't  know 
what  will  happen  to  old  Davidson :  I  believe  he 
will  shoot  himself.  But  if  Tom  can  go,  he  will 
be  appeased.  Tom  is  a  great  hero  of  his." 

"It  can't  be  a  stratagem,"  thought  Mrs.  Ra- 
venhall; "for  that  wretch  "(Tom  had  become 
"that  wretch  "since  "the  Twelfth")  "could 
make  no  one  take  the  trouble  to  scheme  against 
him."  Then  she  said  aloud,  "I  will  give  him 
your  message,"  speaking  glumly,  feeling  how 
hard  it  was  that  this  man  should  come  and  take 
so  naturally  to  the  part  which  all  her  skill  and 
tactics  could  not  get  Tom  to  play  with  the  slight- 
est life  or  continuity. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  continued,  "Tom  is  to  go  to 
your  lodge?  I  suppose  you  will  shoot  the  first 
part  of  the  day  with  him  ?" 

"Unfortunately,"  said  Cosmo,  "I  expect  that 
a  friend  will  probably  arrive  from  town  to-mor- 
row forenoon,  and  I  must  be  at  home  to  receive 
him.  If  he  should  arrive,  Miss  Douglas,  may  I 
bring  him  over  with  me  to  the  castle  ?  He  has 
not  been  in  Scotland  before,  and  I  should  like 
particularly  to  show  him  so  very  fine  a  specimen 
of  the  old  Scotch  architecture.  He  will  be  great- 
ly interested  in  it." 

"Pray  bring  him,"  said  Esme;  "and  won't 
you  come  to  luncheon  ?" 

"Thanks!  I  shall  be  delighted,  if  he  arrives  in 
time." 
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"And  then,"  she  said,  "he  can  see  all  our 
lions  outside  and  in.  Papa,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  her  father,  who  always  contrived  to 
abstract  himself  aggressively,  by  alien  conversa- 
tion or  otherwise,  from  any  sort  of  intercourse 
with  Cosmo — "papa,  Mr.  Glencairn  is  perhaps 
going  to  bring  a  friend  who  is  much  interested 
in  architecture"  (Phil  Denwick!)  "to  see  the 
castle  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  able 
to  come  to  lunch.  Shall  you  be  at  home  ?" 

"You  know,  my  dear,  it  is  impossible  for  me, 
short  of  a  definite  engagement,  to  say  that  I  shall 
certainly  be  at  luncheon  on  any  given  day ;  but 
if  Mr.  Glencaim  does  us  the  favor  to  visit  the 
castle  with  his  friend,  there  will  be  luncheon  for 
him,  whether  I  am  at  home  or  not." 

And  with  this  somewhat  ungracious  ratifica- 
tion, delivered  without  a  look  at  Cosmo,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ascent  was  reached,  the  horses  broke 
into  a  trot,  and  Cosmo  was  again  alone  with  the 
music  of  her  "  good-bye  "  ringing  in  his  ears,  and 
the  ineffable  witchery  of  her  smile  thrilling  in  ev- 
ery fibre  of  his  heart. 

"So  much  for  the  FOUNDLING !"  said  Mrs. 
Crock ;  whereat  there  was  boisterous  merriment 
all  over  the  party. 

"Who?"  said  Lord  Germistoune. 

"The  Foundling,"  repeated  Mrs.  Crock, 
amidst  renewed  mirth. 

"And  may  I  ask  whc  the  Foundling  is?" 
said  his  lordship. 

"That  man  we  have  just  left  behind.  He 
still  looks  a  little  lost,  doesn't  he  ?" 

"As  if  he  would  be  the  better  of  being  found 
over  again?  Eh?  ha!  ha!  ha!"  cried  Lord 
Kibston. 

"But  why  do  you  call  him  'the  Foundling?'" 
asked  Lord  Germistoune. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  because  he  is  one,  I 
suppose.  Didn't  some  one  say  so?"  said  Mrs. 
Crock. 

"Mrs.  Kavenhall  knew  the  people  who  found 
him,  I  believe,"  said  Lady  Bugles. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Bugles,  how  can  you  say  so !" 
said  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  aghast  at  being  involved  so 
far  beyond  what  her  diplomacy  contemplated. 

"In  the  cart,  you  know,"  suggested  Lady 
Bugles;  but  this  hazy  aide-memoire  threw  a 
fresh  mist  over  the  subject ;  for  Lord  Germis- 
toune cried  out,  impatiently, 

"Yes,  yes;  but  who  found  him  in  the  cart? 
That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Mrs.  Ravenhall — "  began  Lady  Bugles ;  and 
the  loud  laughter  of  the  whole,  party  stopped  the 
inquiry  for  a  time. 

"  Indeed  I  didn't,"  laughed  Mrs.  Ravenhall ; 
"but  I  said — and  it  just  shows  how  foolish  one 
is  to  say  things — that  I  fancied  I  had  heard  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  there  was  some 
little  mystery  about  Mr.  Glencairn's  birth.  If 
I  used  the  word  'foundling,'  it  could,  of  course, 
have  only  been  as  a  joke,  for  I  know  nothing 
about  it." 

"Hum!"  said  Lord  Germistoune,  delighted 
to  scent  something  to  Cosmo's  disadvantage ; 
"this  is  mysterious.  You  don't  know  what  his 
origin  is?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Ravenhall;  "I  cannot  say 
that  I  do." 

"And  your  brother  does  not  know?" 

"I  should  suppose  not." 

"  Oh,  then,  he  may  be  a  foundling,  after  all. 


There  is  no  smoke  without  fire.  Now,  Mrs.  Ra- 
venhall, does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  there  is  a 
slight  recklessness  iu  all  this  on  your  brother's 
part — I  think  I  may  say,  an  unpardonable  reck- 
lessness— in  introducing,  right  and  left,  a  man  he 
knows  nothing  of?  Wyedale  should  not  have 
done  this.  I  must  speak  to  him  about  it.  I  am 
distinctly  disappointed  in  Wyedale." 

"But,  dear  Lord  Germistoune, "said  Mrs.  Ra- 
venhall, beginning  to  get  alarmed,  "did Tom  in- 
troduce him  to  you?" 

"  I — I  apprehend  so.  Well,  let  me  recollect ; 
perhaps  not  precisely,  but  practically,  your  broth- 
er was  his  voucher.  Now,  Wyedale  takes  upon 
himself  a  heavy  responsibility.  Wyedale  doesn't 
know  what  he  may  be  answering  for.  At  this 
rate  Wyedale  may  find  himself  standing  sponsor 
for  crime  even — what  ?" 

But  now  the  matter  was  getting  much  too  se- 
rious, and  Mrs.  Ravenhall  was  obliged  absolute- 
ly to  dispel  the  mist,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  not 
only  for  Tom's  sake,  but  for  her  own,  as  the 
launcher  of  the  unfortunate  epithet.  "My  dear 
Lord  Germistouue,"  she  said,  "you  are  alto- 
gether mistaken.  Tom  and  Mr.  Glencairn  have 
been  friends  since  their  childhood — at  school,  at 
college,  and  in  society.  Mr.  Glencairn  is  per- 
fectly well  known  in  society.  He  has  been  in 
the  army;  he  is  received  everywhere.  His  un- 
cle, Colonel  Wildgrave,  was  extremely  well  known 
in  London.  This  nephew  of  his  inherited  his 
fortune  and  his  social  position.  You  are  real- 
ly taking  the  matter  far,  far  too  much  au  grand 
serieux  ;  and  all  because  I  can't  say  that  I  know 
Mr.  Glencainrs  origin ;  or,  rather,  because  of  this 
comical  mistake  of  Lady  Bugles.'" 

There  was  really  nothing  to  be  said  after  this ; 
but  Lord  Germistoune  had  taken  kindly  to  the 
"foundling"  theory,  and  parted  with  it  unwill- 
ingly. Besides  which,  when  he  3iad  boiled  up 
to  the  pitch  of  the  didactic  and  the  awful,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  boil  down  again  all  in 
a  moment.  He  remarked,  therefore,  that  that 
was,  no  doubt,  all  very  satisfactory  and  very 
true,  so  far ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  thought  Wye- 
dale  was  bound  to  "probe  the  mystery" — for  he 
adhered  tenaciously  to  the  existence  of  a  myste-"* 
ry.  Then,  apropos,  he  related  an  anecdote  of  a 
ticket-of-leave  man,  who  had  been  recently  going 
about  in  London  society  as  a  foreign  nobleman. 
"  So,"  he  concluded  (and  thus  perversely  suggest- 
ing a  possible  connection  between  Cosmo  and 
the  ticket-of-leave  class),  "we  can  never  be  too 
careful.  I  shall  certainly  speak  to  Wyedale." 

This  he  accordingly  did,  in  the  drawing-room, 
before  dinner. 

"I  wish,  Wyedale,  to  ask  you  something." 

"Not  a  conundrum,  my  lord,  I  hope,"  said 
Tom,  gayly. 

"Not  a  conundrum,"  said  his  lordship,  in  a 
tone  which  discouraged  levity,  "though  it  con- 
cerns what  appears  to  be  somewhat  enigmatical. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  to-day,  in 
the  carriage,  about  your  friend  Mr.  Glencairn, 
and  my  curiosity  is  piqued  about  him.  Ahem ! 
Lady  Bugles  and  Mrs.  Crock  appeared  to  have  the 
impression  that  he  was — ahem ! — a  foundling." 

Here  Tom  burst  into  an  extravagant  fit  of 
laughter,  which  could  not  be  quenched  for  some 
time,  and  during  which  Lord  Germistoune  began 
to  stiifen  palpably  about  the  neck,  and  to  look 
dangerously  aquiline. 
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"This  seems  to  amuse  you,"  he  said,  grimly. 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed  it  does ;  and  I  beg  your  par- 
don," gasped  Tom,  with  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks.  "  I  must  tell  Cosmo.  It  is  the  aw- 
ful dignity  of  his  face,  when  he  hears  his  origin, 
that  I  am  thinking  of,  and  that  kills  me.  A 
foundling!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Capital!  Lady  Bu- 
gles, you  deserve  a  medal." 

"But  — "  Lady  Bugles  began,  in  remon- 
strance. 

"The  whole  thing,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall,  eagerly,  "  was  simply  a  misunderstanding 
arising  from  my  being  unable  to  say  exactly 
what  Mr.  Glencairn's  origin  is  ;  the  word  '  found- 
ling '  was  simply  a  little  joke  of  Lady  Bngles's — 
or — some  one  else's — it  doesn't  matter  who." 

Lady  Bugles  was  astounded  to  find  herself 
being  shoved  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  "found- 
ling "  imbroglio ;  but  she  never  could  get  a 
chance  of  righting  herself. 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  Wyedale,"  said 
his  lordship,  with  his  ears  well  back,  in  resent- 
ment at  having  the  word  taken  out  of  his  mouth 
— "  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say — what  I  would 
have  said  some  time  ago,  if  I  had  been  permit- 
ted— there  was  no  serious  question  as  to  his  be- 
ing a — ahem ! — a  foundling.  That,  I  believe, 
was  admitted  to  be  a  pleasantry  which  Lady 
Bugles  allowed  herself.  But,  leaving  that  aside, 
I  venture  to  say,  and  I  venture  to  repeat,  that 
there  is  a  certain  recklessness  in  answering  so- 
cially for  a  man  about  whom  there  is  a  mystery. 
You  understand  me  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  where  is  the  mystery  ?" 

"About  this  friend  of  yours." 

"  There  is  no  mystery  about  him." 

"No!" 

"  None  whatever.  I  have  known  him  all  my 
life." 

"But  his  family?" 

"Well,  I  knew  his  uncle — capital  fellow  his 
uncle!  tipped  Cosmo's  friends  with  a  catholic 
hand ;  and  his  aunt  too— a  capital  specimen  of 
the  aunt — and — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  Wyedale ;  but  had  your  friend 
a  father  of  his  own  ?  And  if  so,  who  was  he  ?" 

"  You  asked  me  that,  I  remember,  once  be- 
fore, Lord  Germistonne ;  and  I  can  only  say, 
what  I  said  before,  that  he  not  only  had,  but 
has,  a  father,  though  I  don't  happen  to  know 
him.  After  all,  there's  nothing  mysterious  in 
that.  I  don't  know  everybody's  father.  Very 
glad  I  don't.  Fathers,  as  a  rule,  are  a  mistake. 
Present  company  always  honorably  excepted." 

"Then,"  said  Lord  Germistoune,  "  I  suppose 
we  must  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We 
must  conclude  that  Lady  Bugles's  jest  had  no 
serious  foundation." 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  Cosmo  Glencairn," 
cried  Tom,  heartily;  "and  no  mystery,  except 
that  he  is  a  mysteriously  good  fellow  to  be  going 
about  loose  nowadays ;  and  Lady  Bugles  must 
have  dreamed — " 

"But," cried  Lady  Bugles,  "I  never — " 

Here,  however,  dinner  was  announced,  and 
the  conversation  was  broken  off,  Lord  Germis- 
toune perversely  nourishing  a  sort  of  hazy  half- 
belief  that  there  was  something  amiss  about 
Cosmo's  antecedents,  and  that  Lady  Bugles 
could  unfold  a  tale,  if  she  only  chose  to  do  so. 
So  that  this  one  little  spiteful  word  of  Mrs.  Ra- 
venhall's,  let  slip  in  a  moment  of  undiplomatic 


vexation,  was  near  producing  a  dangerous  com- 
motion without  doing  anything  to  further  her 
views — indeed,  probably  much  the  reverse.  For 
the  abuse  of  the  absent — even  of  the  absent  un- 
known— is  always  distasteful  to  a  generous  nat- 
ure ;  and  Esme  was  beginning  to  think  that 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  attack  and  de- 
cry Mr.  Glencairn,  whom  she  knew  and — and 
respected ;  and  what  the  eft'ect  of  this  upon  her 
feelings  toward  Cosmo  might  be  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  discuss.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  the  same  evening,  when  Tom  Wyedale  was 
making  one  of  his  light  cynical  speeches  as  to 
the  general  inexpediency  and  hollowness  of  hu- 
man friendship,  she  said  to  him  with  great 
warmth,  "No,  Mr.  Wyedale,  I  am  sure  you 
don't  think  so,  because  you  don't  turn  your  back 
upon  absent  friends;  and  I  can  easily  forgive 
your  theories  when  your  practice  is — is  what  I 
admire."  Tom  opened  his  eyes:  he  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  Cosmo  episode,  and  merely 
said,  "  J'm  so  glad  you're  glad  I'm  admirable;" 
but,  after  all,  he  was  entitled  to  some  credit  for 
disappointing  Lord  Germistoune's  palpable  prej- 
udice, when  we  recollect  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  "mixed  shooting"  was  still  unexhausted, 
and  that  the  "  Three  Kiminers  "  were  a  certain- 
ty for  him,  in  any  case. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  his  return  home  Cosmo  found  a  telegram 
from  Phil  Denwick,  announcing  that  he  would 
leave  town  that  night  and  be  at  Finmore  on  the 
following  forenoon ;  and  on  the  following  fore- 
noon Phil  made  his  appearance  accordingly. 
He  was  a  very  different-looking  individual  from 
the  shabby  lounger  whom  his  friend  had  so  re- 
cently found  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and  res- 
cued with  so  much  promptitude ;  and  as  Cosmo 
recognized  that  the  true  cheery  ring  had  come 
back  to  his  voice,  and  saw  the  old  light  spark- 
ling again  in  his  merry  eyes,  he  felt  a  thrill  of 
pure  unselfish  happiness,  which,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  was  the  best  return  his  money  had 
brought  him  for  many  a  long  day. 

"  Here  you  are,  old  Phil !"  he  cried,  heartily, 
as  his  friend  drove  up.  "Awfully  good  of  you 
to  come ! " 

"  Here  I  am,  Cosmo,  with  commercial  prompt- 
itude and  despatch — also  as  per  invoice,  wired. 
I  didn't  lose  a  single  train,  yon  see." 

"  No,  that  was  right.  The  grouse  want 
shooting,  and  the  sooner  they  get  it,  the  better. 
Come  in.  Have  you  breakfasted,  and  can  you 
hold  on  till  luncheon  ?" 

"Breakfasted!  yes  —  and  I  can  hold  on  till 
midnight.  I  say,  what  a  glorious  country !  what 
air !  what  scenery  !" 

"Yes,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  it  so  fine  for 
your  first  experience." 

"Fine!  it's  heavenly."  Then  he  went  on, 
with  his  old  boyish  eagerness,  "And  I've  al- 
ready seen  grouse!  grouse  upon  the  wing!  A 
covey  of  fourteen  actually  raced  with  the  train — 
kept  up  with  it  too.  It  was  a  thrilling  spectacle 
for  a  Cockney  sportsman.  It  quite  set  me  trem- 
bling all  over.  By-the-bye,  what  queer  fellows 
your  Scotch  second-class  passengers  seem  to  be ! 
I  playfully  confided  my  agitation  about  the  grouse 
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to  a  fellow-traveller.  He  looked  me  all  over 
very  carefully  for  about  two  minutes,  and  then 
said,  judicially,  'A  rack'n  ye'll  be  easy  fley't!' 
which,  whatever  he  may  have  meant,  seemed  in- 
consequent, and  to  a  foreign  ear  has  a  truculent 
sound,  has  it  not  ?" 

"What  did  you  say  to  him?"  asked  Cosmo, 
laughing. 

"  Say  to  him  ?  Oh !  I  said,  that  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  I  fancied  I  was  pretty  well  able  to 
take  care  of  my  skin — which  seemed  to  puzzle 
him,  for  he  shut  up.  But  then  another  fellow 
stood  in,  and  shouted  at  me  what  might  have 
been  a  war-cry,  and  which  sounded  like  '  Whaur- 
i-ye-fae,'  and  kept  shouting  it  at  me  over  and 
over  again,  and  louder  each  time,  till  at  last  it 
was  a  regular  bellow,  'WHAUR-I-YE-FAE?' 
I  told  him  that  he  might  howl  away  till  he  was 
blue  in  the  face,  but  that  if  he  expected  to  get 
a  rise  out  of  me  he  was  mistaken;  and  that 
choked  him  off  too,  but  he  seemed  pretty  savage. 
They  appear  to  be  a  rum  lot.  I  say,  old  boj% 
you're  looking  awfully  thin.  What  have  you 
been  about?  Taking  it  out  of  yourself  on  the 
hill?" 

"No,  not  too  much;  haven't  had  time  yet. 
But  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  Phil." 

Then,  as  they  walked  about  the  garden,  Phil 
gave  his  friend  an  account  of  his  educational 
progress,  and  made  him  laugh  with  several  funny 
stories  about  Mr.  Hopper  in  his  capacity  of  com- 
mercial mentor,  and  the  compliments  which  Mr. 
Hopper  paid  his  disciple,  and  the  "prodigious 
trading  instinct"  which  he  had  discovered  him 
to  possess  ;  and  rattled  away  in  his  exuberant 
vein  till  he  had  exhausted  the  topic,  and  then 
said, 

"Now,  Cosmo,  I'm  not  a  bit  tired.  Is  there 
any  just  cause  why  we  should  not  go  out  and 
have  a  shoot  this  afternoon  ?  Splendid  day ! 
pity  to  waste  it!" 

Whereupon  Cosmo  blushed  and  explained  that 
they  were  engaged  to  lunch  at  Dunerlacht  Castle, 
and,  looking  at  his  watch,  said  that  they  must 
start  in  twenty  minutes  ;  so  that  if  Phil  wished 
to  freshen  himself  up  a  little  after  his  journey, 
now  was  the  time.  Then  Phil's  face  fell  as  he 
begged  off,  swearing  that  he  abhorred  castles, 
and  abominated  society,  and  would  rather  stay 
behind,  and  enter  himself  with  the  grouse.  He 
was  overruled,  however,  and  of  course  carried 
off. 

"You  are  supposed,"  said  Cosmo,  as  they 
drove  along,  "to  be  going  expressly  to  lionize 
the  castle,  and  to  be  deeply  interested  in  archi- 
tecture ;  so  mind  you  be  interested." 

"All  right,"  said  Phil.  "Who  does  the  place 
belong  to  ?" 

"Lord  Germistonne." 

"Never  heard  of  him." 

"You'd  better  not  let  him  know  that.  He  is 
rather  a  dangerous  old  gentleman.  In  fact,  gen- 
erally speaking,  you  had  better  be  very  careful. " 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  Cosmo!  you  speak  as  if  I  were 
going  into  the  witness-box.  You'd  better  let  me 
down,  and  I'll  go  back  to  the  grouse.  Remem- 
ber, I  don't  know  the  ways  of  the  country." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Phil.  All  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  be  very  amiable — which  comes  natural 
to  you." 

"I  see;  employ  the  soothing  system;  agree 
with  everything  he  says." 


"That,"  said  Cosmo,  laughing,  "will  certain- 
ly be  the  safest  plan." 

"All  right;  even  if  he  says  '  whaur-i-ye-fae,' 
I  shall  say  that  that  exactly  represents  my  view 
of  the  matter,  and  that  the  sentiment  does  him 
credit.  I  would  rather  have  tackled  the  grouse, 
though." 

"You  shall  tackle  them  to-morrow,  to  your 
heart's  content." 

They  arrived  rather  late,  and  luncheon  was 
already  in  progress.  The  party  was  not  in 
strong  force.  Some  departures  had  taken  place, 
and  most  of  the  gentlemen  were  on  the  hill. 
Lord  Germistoune  was,  however,  present,  and 
his  capricious  temper  appeared  to  be  in  unusual- 
ly good  order.  Things  looked  promising.  Cos- 
mo found  a  seat  near  Esme,  and  Phil  was  install- 
ed beside  her  father. 

Phil  was  one  of  those  lucky  fellows  who  pre- 
possess most  people  they  come  across,  even  the 
most  dissimilar  people.  He  had  that  frank  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  expression,  which  is  the 
charm  of  children,  and  irresistible  in  the  grown- 
up, when,  as  in  Phil's  case,  combined  with  intel- 
ligence and  geniality.  At  present  he  showed  to 
great  advantage,  for  he  was  brimming  over  with 
the  happiness  of  reaction,  and  as  fresh  aird  eager 
[  as  a  school- boy  out  for  his  holiday.  Even  Lord 
i  Germistoune,  notwithstanding  the  auspices  under 
|  which  Phil  was  his  guest,  soon  unbent,  and  be- 
came very  civil  and  even  cordial ;  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  Phil  knew  nothing  of  the  relations 
between  his  introducer  and  his  host,  so  that  he 
was  quite  unconstrained,  and  had  only  a  humor- 
ous recollection  that  it  was  his  duty  to  coincide 
with  his  lordship's  opinions  upon  things  in  gen- 
eral. 

"Your  first  visit  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Fenwick,  I 
believe  ?"  said  Lord  Germistoune,  after  he  had 
quite  thawed  down. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  it  is,"  said  Phil, 
"  though  I  won't  say  that  I  am  sorry,  for  I  am 
enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  a  first  experience, 
and  they  are  very  great.  This  is  a  glorious 
country!" 

"I  think  that  we  may  consider  it  a  glorious 
country." 

"I  would  give  anything  to  have  a  property 
here." 

"Ah,  that  is  a  different  question:  that  is  a 
veiy  prevalent  feeling.  Our  land  is  very  much 
sought  after  in  the  market — offensively  so." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Hucksters  from  Manchester  are  always  on 
the  watch — the  harpies !  They  bid  anything  for 
land  in  this  quarter." 

"Ah!  I'm  not  surprised  at  that." 

"They  swoop  on  us  like  vultures,  with  their 
ill-gotten  gains." 

"And  purchase  the  land?" 

"And  mob  out  people  who  are  entitled  to  be 
landholders.  The  whole  of  the  neighboring  par- 
ish of  Auchinfeoch  has  recently  been  acquired 
by  a  huckster. " 

"Really!  From  Manchester ?"  asked  Phil, 
sympathetically. 

"  "From  Manchester;  of  the  name  of  Runni- 
cles — which  might  account  for  almost  anything. 
I  flatter  myself  Mr.  Runnicles  knows  very  dis- 
tinctly the  view  I  take  of  his  conduct." 

"You  resented  the  purchase  as— as  an  intru- 
sion ?" 
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"I  resented  it,  sir,  as  a  scandalous  abomina- 
tion. How  would  you  like  to  have  German 
Jews  walking  about  in  kilts  in  your  district  ?" 

"It  would  be  highly  unpleasant,  of  course," 
said  Phil,  stifling  his  laughter  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

"  Unpleasant!  It's  enough  to  demoralize  the 
whole  district.  You  are  comparatively  exempt 
from  such  pests  in  the  South.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, you  are  what  in  England  is  called  from 
'  the  North  ?'  There  is  no  mistaking  your  name ; 
it  has  the  true  Border  ring." 

"Still,  Lord  Germistoune,  I  am  not  a  Bor- 
derer." 

"Not  perhaps  immediately,  but  certainly  of 
Border  lineage." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  it." 

"  Oh,  but  there  is  no  question  about  it.  I  in- 
terest myself  in  family  history,  and  your  name  is 
simply  a  corruption  from  '  Of  Alnwick ;  drop  the 
'  O '  and  you  get  Falnwick  and  Fenwick." 

"  But  you  have  mistaken  my  name,  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune, which  is  not  Fenwick,  but  Den  wick." 

"Ah,  really!  Well,  but,  my  dear  sir,  is  it  not 
obvious  to  you  that  they  are  the  same  ?  Denwick 
is  simply  d' Alnwick,  so  that  you  don't  get  away 
from  the  Border,  nor  from  the  Fenwicks.  It 
only  throws  you  a  stage  further  back,  and  proves 
you  to  be  a  Fenwick  and  a  Borderer  of  the  old- 
est and  most  inveterate  description.  I  am  never 
at  fault  in  such  matters.  Your  family  posses- 
sions are  not  in  that  district,  however  ?" 

"No,"  said  Phil,  thinking  that,  if  anything, 
lie  was  for  the  time  a  Highland  proprietor,  all 
his  worldly  possessions  being  contained  in  a  bat- 
tered old  portmanteau  now  at  Cosmo's  lodge. 
' '  No,  but  I  should  be  happy  to  re-establish  that 
sort  of  connection  with  the  Border." 

"There  may  be  openings  there.  I  under- 
stand you  are  greatly  interested  in  architecture. 
Any  building  projects  in  view  at  your  own  place?" 

"  The  old  fellow  is  determined  to  make  a  swell 
of  me,"  thought  Phil,  as  he  laughed,  and  dis- 
claimed both  place  and  project. 

"  Only  an  abstract  lover  of  the  art?  Well,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  you  our  old  house. 
There  is  a  bit  which  goes  back  certainly  to  the 
twelfth,  some  say  the  eleventh  century.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  get  the  opinion  of  an  expert." 

Phil  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  by  the  unexpect- 
ed consideration  which  he  was  receiving ;  but  the 
explanation  was  very  simple.  Lord  Germistoune 
was,  as  we  have  amply  seen,  a  man  of  sudden 
personal  prejudices — violent  and  unreasonable 
for  or  against  their  objects.  Fair  examples  of 
his  system  were  to  be  found  in  the  cases  of  Cos- 
mo Glencairn  and  Tom  Wyedale  respectively ; 
and  Phil  Denwick  was  fortunate  enough  to  share 
the  happier  experiences  of  the  latter.  Hence  this 
complaisant  garrulity,  and  this  mysterious  im- 
putation of  pedigree,  property,  and  lore ;  which 
were  merely  so  many  ways  of  expressing  that 
his  lordship  fancied  him,  and  therefore  assumed 
him,  to  possess  the  advantages  to  which  a  man 
thus  distinguished  was  entitled,  according  to  the 
fitness  of  things. 

Meantime,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  there 
was  no  great  flow  of  conversation.  The  talking 
men  of  the  party  were  on  the  moor ;  many  of 
the  ladies  only  took  the  trouble  to  talk  when  the 
right  men  were  present.  Esme  was  somewhat 
silent  and  constrained ;  conversation  languished 


and  flickered ;  and  Cosmo  felt  a  certain  chill 
creep  over  his  spirit.  He  began  to  feel  that 
coming  to  luncheon  had  been  a  mistake  —  the 
meal  had  better  have  been  omitted.  After  di- 
vers flashes  of  silence,  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  who  had 
made  gallant  efforts  to  keep  things  going,  at  last 
said,  pettishly, 

"How  deadly -lively  we  all  are  to-day!  I 
wish  these  tiresome  men  would  sometimes  stay 
at  home  and  amuse  us." 

"  If  it  were  only  for  a  change,"  moaned  Lady 
Bugles. 

"Some  of  them  are  coming  back  early  to 
play  lawn-tennis,"  said  Mrs.  Crock. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  count  upon  that," stild. 
Lady  Bugles,  who  watched  for  Mrs.  Crock. 

"Oh,  but  it's  a  promise!" 

"I  wouldn't  give  much  for  their  promises." 

"Very  likely  not;  but  my  faith  is  stronger 
than  yours.  I  suppose  faith  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  experience."  With  which  trump  it 
was  felt  that  Mrs.  Crock  took  the  trick  from  her 
ladyship,  who  had  not  long  ago  figured  disas- 
trously in  a  rather  racy  breach-of-promise  case. 

"Well,  what  are  we  to  do  this  afternoon?" 
said  Miss  Hungerford-Snapsley. 

"I'm  going  sketching,"  mewed  Miss  Milking- 
ton. 

"'Sir,  she  said  —  sir,  she  said,'"  hummed 
Miss  Snapsley ;  "  but  that  won't  amuse  MS." 

"And  I  sha'n't  amuse  you  by  writing  letters, 
of  which  I  have  a  bushel  to  get  through,"  said 
Mrs.  Ravenhall.  "Why  not  play  lawn -tennis 
en  attendant  ?  I  dare  say  Mr.  Glencairn  will 
help  you." 

She  now  saw  the  necessity  of  being  more  cir- 
cumspect in  her  measures  as  to  Cosmo ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  obvious  that  a  man  who  means  mis- 
chief can  do  less  of  it  when  panting  at  lawn-ten- 
nis than  in  quieter  aspects. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Cosmo. 

11  Till  the  others  come,"  said  Mrs.  Crock, 
quickly,  and  added.  "  because  when  they  do,  it's 
a  fixed  match,  you  know.  Perhaps  your  friend 
plays  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  he  does." 

"Very  well;  then  I  will  take  you,  and  we'll 
challenge  Miss  Douglas  and  your  friend;" 

When  they  went  out,  however,  Lord  Germis- 
toune, finding  Phil  a  sympathetic  peg  on  which 
to  hang  his  prose,  claimed  him  for  his  prey,  and 
carried  him  off  for  lionizing  purposes ;  so  one 
of  the  "  cripples  "  was  taken  instead,  and  anoth- 
er set  was  made  up  by  Miss  Snapsley,  who  had, 
however,  to  content  herself  with  the  same  unsat- 
isfactory personnel. 

"I  can't  play  very  long,  "said  Esme,  "because 
I  have  promised  to  take  Miss  Milkington  to  her 
sketching-ground." 

"  How  you  sacrifice  yourself  to  that  creature !" 
said  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  beaming  approval,  however. 

Then  the  game  took  place ;  but  it  was  a  hollow 
affair,  Cosmo  and  Mrs.  Crock  being  both  experts, 
and  Esme  unable  to  support  the  heavy  handicap- 
ping of  the  "cripple." 

Other  games  were  played,  the  "cripple "being 
tried  in  every  combination,  but  with  the  same 
results ;  and  when  it  was  beginning  to  get  a  lit- 
tle hopeless,  joy  suddenly  flashed  into  the  face 
of  Mrs.  Crock ;  for  Lord  Ribston  and  two  other 
"nice"  men  falsified  the  predictions  of  Lady 
Bugles  by  appearing  on  the  scene. 
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"  They  sent  whiskey  instead  of  brandy,  and 
forgot  soda  altogether,"  explained  Kibston,  with 
his  usual  candor,  "so  we  were  obliged  to  come 
home.  But  now  that  we've  refreshed,  we're  on 
for  a  match.  Miss  Douglas,  you  and  I  against 
Mrs.  Crock  and  Berkeley." 

"  Oh,  that  isn't  the  match,  Lord  Ribston  !  It 
was  you  and  I  against  Miss  Snapsley  and  Cap- 
tain Berkeley." 

"  That  isn't  a  law  of  the  Swedes  and  Prussians, 
is  it  ?" 

"/can't  play,  Lord  Ribston;  I  have  another 
engagement,"  said  Esme. 

Whereat  the  noble  lord,  who  had  descended 
the  mountain  partly  for  her  sake,  though  mainly 
for  the  brandy,  was  mightily  disgusted,  and  was 
not  at  all  a  pleasant  partner  for  the  widow  Crock. 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  say  '  good-bye '  now,  Mr. 
Glencairn,"  said  Esme.  "  I  have  kept  poor  Miss 
Milkington  waiting  so  very  long." 

This  was  terrible!  Cosmo  had  hardly  ex- 
changed a  word  with  her  during  the  whole  visit ; 
so  he  took  heart  of  grace,  and  said,  "Will  you 
think  me  too  importunate  ? — but  I  dare  say  you 
have  forgotten  all  about  it — the  song — " 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  it  is 
copied ;  and  if  you  care  to  have  it  now,  I  will 
give  it  to  you.  Will  you  come  up  to  the  house, 
or  shall  I  send  it  down  to  you  here  ?" 

"Pray  let  me  go  to  the  house,"  said  Cosmo, 
eagerly.  "  How  very  good  of  you  to  remember 
it!" 

"Oh  no,"  said  Esme.  "I  promised;  and 
though  I  have  rather  repented  of  my  promise,  I 
am  going  to  keep  it,  of  course. " 

"  But  why  have  you  repented  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "I  never  meant  any  one  to  know  anything 
about  it,  and — and  I  don't  know  why  I  told  you 
— and  I  think — you  know  there  is  really  nothing 
in  the  song — and  so  it  seems  absurd  to  give  it  to 
any  one." 

Cosmo  felt  an  indescribable  restraint;  and 
when  he  said  that  there  was  much  in  the  song, 
and  that  he  should  value  it  very  highly,  the  words 
sounded,  even  to  himself,  dry  and  chilly. 

They  walked  to  the  house  in  silence ;  and 
when  they  reached  the  door,  Esme  begged  him 
to  wait  while  she  went  up  and  fetched  the  copy. 
Presently  she  returned,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Milkington,  and  presented  him  with  the  song, 
saying,  "  You  will  keep  my  secret,"  and  then 
checked  his  raptures,  which  threatened  to  break 
out,  by  adding,  with  a  laugh,  to  Miss  Milking- 
ton, "  You  don't  know  what  a  confession  of  guilt 
I  have  been  making  to  Mr.  Glencairn!" 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Miss  Milkington, 
lackadaisically;  "I  do  so  like  to  hear  about 
guilt!" 

And  this  made  both  Esme  and  Cosmo  laugh, 
and  the  cloud  rose  a  little, 

"I  wonder  where  my  friend  has  hidden  him- 
self?" said  Cosmo. 

"I  think,"  said  Esme,  "it  is  quite  certain 
that  papa  has  taken  him  to  the  ruin.  No  one 
escapes  the  ruin." 

"Are  you  going  in  that  direction?" 

"Yes,  we  are.  Miss  Milkington  wishes  to 
sketch  the  Fall  from  a  point  in  that  quarter." 

"Then  may  I  be  allowed  to  place  myself  un- 
der your  guidance  so  far  ?  I  must  go  and  look 
for  Lord  Germistoune  and  Denwick." 


"Oh,  certainly;  but  would  you  not  rather 
stay  and  play  lawn -tennis  till  your  friend  re- 
turns ?" 

"No,"  said  Cosmo.  "I  can  play  tennis  any 
day,  but  I  can't  walk  with  a  composer  and  an 
artist  any  day." 

"Hush!"  said  Esme,  laughing.  "Remem- 
ber." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THEY  wound  up  the  hill -side,  through  the 
woods,  by  a  path  which  was  unfortunately  so 
narrow  that  they  were  obliged  to  move  in  single 
file ;  in  which  formation,  with  the  strong  non- 
conductor of  Miss  Milkington's  person  interpo- 
lated between  Esme  and  himself,  Cosmo  felt 
that  he  might  as  well  be  promenading  alone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  glen.  But,  after  about  ten 
minutes  of  silent  pilgrimage,  they  diverged  by 
another  path  to  the  right,  and,  again  descending, 
came  upon  an  open  plateau,  where  they  halted. 
Far  beneath  them,  the  river  was  just  escaping 
from  the  eddies  of  the  Fall;  over  against  them, 
on  a  higher  level,  it  made  its  first  leap  toward 
the  abyss ;  and  higher  still,  ivy-bound,  and  en- 
circled by  a  few  ancient  and  writhen  trees,  the 
venerable  keep  seemed  mournfully  to  contem- 
plate its  impending  doom  in  the  anguish  of  the 
caldron  down  below. 

The  great  and  solemn  sound  of  the  waters 
lent  a  fitting  voice  to  the  weird  sublimity  of  the 
scene. 

For  a  moment  they  all  contemplated  the  grand 
coup  d'ceil  without  speaking ;  but  Miss  Milking- 
ton, who  was  a  sketcher,  and  not  an  artist,  rath- 
er impatiently  broke  the  silence,  and  clamored 
for  her  "point  of  view" — the  point  of  view 
whence  as  much  as  possible  of  the  scene  could 
be  utilized  and  condensed  into  her  caricature. 

Esme  took  her  away  some  little  distance, 
placed  her  in  position,  set  her  to  work,  and 
then,  returning  to  Cosmo,  said,  "If  you  think 
you  have  time,  and  don't  object  to  a  scramble, 
you  can  get  down  from  here  to  the  level  of  the 
river,  where  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  Fall. 
But  I  warn  you  that  the  path,  which  is  known 
as  '  Jacob's  Ladder,'  is  difficult ;  still,  if  you  care 
to  venture  it,  I  will  show  you  where  to  begin  the 
descent." 

As  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  angelic  socie- 
ty on  the  descent,  Cosmo  felt  that  he  had  better 
adhere  to  the  heavenward  end  of  the  "Ladder," 
so  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  time. 

"How,"  he  asked,  "can  I  get  round,  and  up, 
from  this  to  the  ruin  ?" 

Esme  described  the  route,  which  was  rather 
intricate,  but  Cosmo  feigned  stupidity  with  great 
success ;  and  after  many  attempts  to  make  him 
understand,  she  desisted,  laughingly,  and  said, 

"I  see  you  have  no  bump  of  locality,  and 
would  inevitably  lose  yourself,  so  I  will  take  you 
to  a  point,  after  which  you  can't  make  a  mis- 
take." 

This  was,  of  course,  exactly  what  Cosmo  had 
been  scheming  for,  and  they  started.  He  was 
resolved  to  break  down  from  the  first  the  sort  of 
constraint  which  seemed  threatening  to  rise  be- 
tween them,  so  he  forced  himself,  with  an  effort, 
to  talk  fluently. 
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"We  seem  destined,"  he  said,  "to  meet  'on 
the  heights,'  and  to  meet  in  wonderful  scenery." 

"You  are  thinking  of  Lake  Como,  and  that 
lovely  walk  behind  the  Villa  Bianca  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  got  quite  a  new  view  of  the  lake  by 
that  walk :  I  never  really  knew  its  beauties  be- 
fore." 

"I  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  view  I  know 
of  the  lake." 

"And  I  have  got  quite  a  new  view  of  the  Er- 
lacht  Fall  to-day." 

"  I  think  here,  too,  we  are  fortunate,  and  have 
the  best  of  it  beside  us." 

"So  that  I  have  to  thank  you  for  twice  'lift- 
ing the  veil.' " 

"Or,  rather,  for  the  humble  fact  of  living  be- 
hind the  veil  in  these  two  cases.  What  a  differ- 
ent scene  this  is!" 

"Yes,"  said  Cosmo,  "and  how  characteristic 
of  the  two  countries !  There,  there  was  nothing 
hard,  or  sharp,  or  obtrusive  ;  hundreds  of  beau- 
ties, of  different  kinds,  lay  around  us,  but  diffused, 
and  disposed  in  a  sort  of  easy,  languid  grace,  so 
that  nothing  was  insisted  upon.  Here  it  is  all 
concentration,  eagerness,  energy — like  the  na- 
tional character.  It  is  a  battle.  Look  at  the 
malignant  fury  of  the  waters ;  the  rocks  are  the 
very  picture  of  stern  and  cruel  resolution,  and 
these  sombre  woods  and  that  sad  old  ruin  can  be 
nothing  but  the  grim  spectators  of  the  tragedy. 
Everything  is  forced  upon  you ;  you  can't  for- 
get it  for  an  instant,  for  the  roar  of  the  water 
cries  everlastingly,  '  Come  and  see  our  combat !' " 

"And  which  do  you  like  best?" 

"  Like  you,  I  have  my  moods,  and  every  mood 
has  a  different  preference." 

Esme  looked  up  and  laughed,  "  How,"  she 
asked, ' '  do  you  know  that  I  have  moods  ?" 

"  Do  you  forget  that  I  am  a  clairvoyant  ? 
Don't  you  remember  our  conversation  about  the 
picture  the  other  night  ?  or,  rather,  do  you  think 
I  forget  our  conversation  on  the  last  walk  I  had 
with  you  ?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Glencairn,  do  tell  me  more  about 
the  Sassoferrato  picture !" 

Cosmo,  nothing  loath,  complied,  and  there  en- 
sued a  long  conversation  of  dialogue  and  disser- 
tation which,  lightly  floating  over  a  hundred  sub- 
jects, extracted  from  each  some  subtle  implica- 
tion of  Cosmo's  love  and  homage. 

Conversations  of  the  sort  are  apt  to  be  engross- 
ing, so  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Miss  Milkington 
came  to  be  forgotten,  and  that,  without  observa- 
tion on  either  side,  Esme  ended  in  being  Cos- 
mo's guide  all  the  way  to  the  ruin.  Eecalled  by 
reaching  it,  she  was  for  hurrying  back  at  once, 
but  Cosmo  suggested  that,  now  she  was  here,  a 
few  minutes  more  or  less  could  make  no  differ- 
ence, and  assured  her  laughingly  that,  since  her 
father  and  Phil  were  not  visible,  he  gravely  mis- 
trusted his  unaided  bump  of  locality  to  guide  him 
back  again.  So  she  consented  to  remain  for  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  they  explored  the  old 
castle  and  its  precincts. 

"This  takes  one  very  far  back  into  the  old 
world,"  said  Cosmo. 

"I  think, "replied  Esme,  "about  six  hundred 
years. " 

"It  has  always  been  in  your  family,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  Yes, "  said  Esme  ;  ' '  or,  rather,  it  has  always 
come  back  to  us,  for  it  has  been  confiscated  four 


or  five  times  —  which  shows  that  we  have  not 
been  a  well-conducted  race,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  Or,  rather,  it  shows  that  you  have  not  been 
a  neutral  race.  It  shows  that  your  ancestors 
have  been  mixed  up  (which  every  one  knows) 
with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  helped  to 
make  it.  To  me  there  is  something  most  envi- 
able in  such  a  descent." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  so  very  enviable?" 

"  Perhaps  because  I  do  not  possess  it." 

Esme  with  all  the  innuendoes  about  Cosmo's 
birth  so  fresh  in  her  recollection,  involuntarily 
betrayed  her  interest  by  something  like  a  start. 

"No,"  Cosmo  continued,  "I  won't  give  that 
as  my  reason,  for  I  am  convinced  of  its  real  ad- 
vantages. I  think  that  ancient  and  honorable 
birth  must  be  a  great  incitement  to  nobility  of 
life,  and  a  great  help  in  reaching  it.  The  man 
who  possesses  it  must  feel  an  inspiration  when 
he  looks  into  the  past.  The  past  must  have  a 
special  voice  for  him,  to  encourage  and  warn  him. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  can  forget  that  his  fame 
or  disfame  affects  a  grand  series  of  traditions, 
and  not  merely  himself.  If  he  has  any  loyalty 
or  reverence  in  his  nature,  he  can't  help  feeling 
that  he  is  the  latest  link  in  a  chain  of  pure  metal, 
and  that  he  must  not  be  the  first  to  debase  it." 

"  If  every  one  felt  so,  how  noble  nobility  would 
be!"  said  Esme. 

"  But  depend  upon  it,  that  if  vast  numbers 
did  not  feel  so  in  some  degree,  nobility  would  be 
much  less  noble  than  it  is.  I  do  not  possess  it, 
but  I  can  see  its  value.  For  a  man  like  me,  of 
brief  and  obscure  pedigree,  the  past  has  no  spe- 
cial voice  appealing  to  the  reverence  or  the  ro- 
mance of  his  character ;  there  is  no  accumulated 
force  of  traditions  to  propel  him.  He  must  rely 
on  himself  alone.  Like  the  more  fortunate,  he 
has,  of  course,  the  supreme  inducements  to  lead  a 
noble  life ;  but  they  have  a  host  of  minor  ones 
which  touch  human  nature  very  attractively,  and 
help  it,  and  add  something  of  the  picturesque  to 
duty."  Cosmo  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  "Therefore,  I  envy  the  fortunate  people 
who  possess  it." 

Esme  said,  "No  doubt,  if  looked  on  as  you 
look  on  it,  it  would  be  a  very  ennobling  thing ; 
but  if  one  does  not  require  such  incitements — 
and  I  am  sure  you  do  not  —  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  much  to  regret  in  the  want  of  a  long 
pedigree ;  it  is  only  a  romantic  sentiment — pro- 
vided, of  course,  one  is  of  gentle  birth." 

"And  what  constitutes  that?" 

"Mr.  Glencairn,  surely  vou  know  better  than 
I." 

"No,  I  don't,  Miss  Douglas — indeed  I  don't. 
I  wish  I  did.  Do  you  suppose  that  /  am  of 
gentle  birth  ?" 

Esme  looked  terribly  confused,  and  changed 
color,  and  said,  "Of  course,  Mr.  Glencairn. 
How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  grave  doubts  about  my  own 
case.  You  shall  have  it  before  you.  I  am  well- 
born— extremely  well-born  —  on  the  mother's 
side;  on  the  father's,  my  pedigree  is  untraceable 
after  three  generations.  There  may  be  surmises, 
but  I  have  no  right  to  think  of  my  pedigree  ex- 
cept as  absolutely  a  blank  beyond  that  limit. 
Now,  how  do  I  stand  ?  Is  that  enough  ?  Am 
I  of  gentle  birth  ?" 

Esme  half  smiled  at  his  vehemence.  "  I  should 
think,"  she  said,  "  that  no  one  could  deny  it ;  for 
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it  cannot  matter  on  which  side  the  ancient  de- 
scent is,  and  the  worst  side  is  —  is"  (she  was 
thinking  of  its  remoteness  from  the  disgrace  al- 
leged by  the  foundling  story)  "respectable.  You 
must  be  very  difficult  to  satisfy." 

"It  is  enough?"  repeated  Cosmo — "you  say 
that  it  is  enough  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do,  Mr.  Glencairn." 

"Then,  for  myself,  I  am  satisfied.  I  require 
no  higher  patent." 

"I  fear,"  she  said,  smiling,  " it  is  not  a  patent 
of  much  authority.  My  father,  for  instance,  al- 
ways accuses  me  of  being  a  Radical — ever  since, 
in  a  rash  moment,  I  quoted  to  him  that  'kind 
hearts  are  more  than  coronets. ' " 

A  change  came  over  Cosmo's  face,  and  he 
said,  involuntarily,  and  almost  with  a  groan,  "I 
can  well  imagine  it." 

"Well,"  she  said,  as  if  defending  herself  against 
Cosmo  himself,  "  I  suspect  I  am  a  Radical,  if  that 
kind  of  sentiment  makes  a  Radical.  I  suppose 
the  length  of  my  pedigree  entitles  me  to  say  what 
I  think  about  the  claims  of  long  descent  ?" 

"Undoubtedly  so." 

"  Well,  you  have  spoken  of  its  advantages.  I 
say  nothing  against  what  you  say ;  I  only  doubt 
that  they  are  used  as  you  think  (and  /  think) 
they  ought  to  be,  and  might  be  used ;  but  I  re- 
tain my  radical  opinion." 

"What?"  said  Cosmo:  "'The  rank  is  but 
the  guinea's  stamp  ?' " 

"  I  say  nothing  against  the  rank ;  it  is  a  splen- 
did thing — because  it  is  a  great  power — if  it  is 
nobly  used ;  but  it  is  a  pitiable  thing — and  still 
because  it  is  a  great  power — if  it  is  not  nobly 
used.  Do  you  agree  with  me  ?" 

"Indeed  I  do." 

"  And  I  do  believe  in  that  kind  of  nobility  and 
gentlemanhood  which  patents  and  pedigrees  can- 
not make — of  heart  and  actions  and  manners. 
I  place  them  above  the  others.  I  do  prefer  the 
substance  to  the  symbol.  You  shudder  at  me 
as  an  unromantic  Radical.  I  can't  help  it." 

"You  forget,  Miss  Douglas,  that  I  am  not 
entitled  to  shudder  at  such  sentiments ;  but,  if 
I  could  be  supposed  to  speak  impartially,  I  should 
say  that  they  were  very  generous  and  noble.  As 
to  their  being  unromantic,  however,  I  am  afraid 
that  is  the  last  description  they  would  receive  in 
the  world  you  live  in,  and  which  I  also — perhaps 
on  sufferance,  perhaps  only  because  I  have  mon- 
ey— inhabit." 

"Oh,  money!  that  is  a  dreadful  passport  to 
depend  upon." 

"Yes,  it  is — though  it  is  the  passport  in  this 
country  nowadays  to  most  things ;  and  I  tind 
now,  in  that  conviction — that  it  is  a  despicable, 
and,  in  my  case,  even  an  insufficient  passport — 
the  incitement,  which  I  cannot  derive  from  old 
traditions,  to  try  to  reach  by  my  own  achieve- 
ments a  standing-ground  in  the  world  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid." 

"Of  course  I  think  it  is  admirable  to  wish  to 
be  great,  to  determine  to  be  great ;  but  if  it  is 
only  to  assure  a  position  in  society — which,  after 
all,  is  quite  assured  already — that  seems  rather 
a  small  ending  for  a  great  beginning.  But  I  am 
sure  I  have  mistaken  you ;  you  cannot  mean 
that?" 

She  looked  quickly  up  at  him  at  last ;  for  in 
all  this  time  there  had  been  none  of  those  strange 
meetings  of  the  eyes  which  had  filled  her  with 


so  much  bewilderment— she  had  avoided  them 
by  a  conscious  effort— and,  looking  up  at  him, 
she  met  his  gaze,  intensified  beyond  all  its  for- 
mer intensity,  so  that  it  held  her  riveted  with  a 
power  which  she  could  not  resist. 

"You  are  right,"  said  Cosmo,  speaking  in  a 
low  and  earnest  voice  which  was  full  of  music 
and  pathos,  "and  you  are  wrong.  I  desire  it, 
not  for  the  petty  advantages  of  social  life,  but  as 
a  means  to  an  end — an  end  which  I  must  reach, 
or  life,  with  all  its  aspirations,  and  hopes,  and 
promises,  and  possibilities,  will  become  to  me 
only  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of  pain  or  tor- 
por— it  will  be  death  in  life." 

He  paused ;  they  remained  silent  and  motion- 
less, rapt  each  on  each ;  and  to  each  it  seemed 
that  the  beating  of  their  own  hearts  was  audible 
above  the  thunder  of  the  waters  shouting  their 
battle-cry  far  below. 

Silent  and  motionless,  and  desperately  in  ear- 
nest. What  would  he  say  ?  what  would  she  say  ? 
who  would  speak  first  ? 

These  problems  were  not  solved.  The  irony 
of  Fate  brought  an  interruption. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

" '  LAST  May  a  braw  wooer  cam'  doon  the  lang  glen, 

And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 
I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men — 
The  deil  gae  wi'  him  to  believe  me,  believe  me ! 
The  deil  gae  wi'  him  to  believe  me ! ' 

Blessin's  on  your  bonny  face,  Miss  Esm£ !  it's  a 
weary  time  ye've  been  awa';  and  here's  auld 
Maggie  at  her  post  to  gie  ye  welcome." 

Thus  singing,  and  thus  speaking,  a  strange- 
looking  woman  suddenly  presented  herself  be- 
fore Esmk  and  Cosmo,  as  they  stood  in  the  crit- 
ical situation  described  at  the  close  of  our  last 
chapter.  The  noise  of  the  water-fall,  and  their 
own  deep  abstraction,  caused  her  approach  to  be 
unobserved ;  and  her  presence,  close  beside  them, 
was  announced  by  the  first  high  and  harsh  notes 
of  her  song. 

She  was  old,  and,  though  neat  and  clean  in 
her  appearance,  had  that  restless  light  in  the  eye 
which  proclaims  an  unsettled  brain.  The  ordi- 
nary expression  "half-witted"  would  be  unjust, 
for  Maggie  had  plenty  of  wits,  only  they  were 
dishevelled,  and  exercised  irresponsibly  and  at 
random.  It  was  her  privilege  to  act  as  cicerone 
to  such  stray  tourists  as  came  to  visit  the  Fall ; 
and,  on  the  days  when  access  to  the  castle  side 
of  it  was  permitted,  she  was  always  to  be  found 
lying  in  wait  for  her  prey  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
light  bridge  which  spanned  the  river  a  little  above 
the  ruin.  Her  discourse  on  these  occasions  was 
diversified  by  fragments  of  local  legend  and  sud- 
den digressions  into  song,  and  even  dance,  which, 
in  her  wandering  imagination,  had  probably 
some  illustrative  connection  with  her  themes, 
and  which,  at  all  events,  never  failed  to  amuse 
her  clients.  From  this  description,  old  Maggie, 
who  still  lives  and  plies  her  vocation,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  recognized  by  some  of  our  readers. 

Opportune  or  inopportune,  her  sudden  appear- 
ance rudely  dissolved  the  spell  which  held  Esme 
and  Cosmo  in  the  silence  of  deep  emotion.  The 
former  started  from  her  abstraction  in  a  confu- 
sion so  deep  that,  at  first,  she  could  find  no  voice 
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to  return  the  eccentric  salutation.  The  old  wom- 
an gave  her  time,  however,  by  breaking  into  an- 
other snatch  of  song,  and  when  it  was  finished 
Esmo  was  able  to  speak. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  Maggie,"  she 
said,  offering  her  hand  to  the  woman,  who  raised 
it  to  her  lips  with  all  love  and  reverence,  "and 
happy  to  see  you  looking  so  well." 

' '  My  thanks  to  ye,  Miss  Esme ;  I'm  aye  weel 
— praise  be  blessed! — when  the  simmer -time 
comes,  and  brings  ye  back,  and,"  she  added, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  "  the  towrist  bodies, 
wi'  their  saxpences  and  siclike.  And  wha's  the 
bonny  gentleman ?  He'll  no  be  a  towrist?" 

"This  is  the  gentleman  who  is  living  at  Fin- 
more,  Maggie ;  and  I've  been  doing  your  work 
for  you.  I've  been  showing  him  the  ruins,  and 
telling  him  some  of  the  old  stories." 

"And  maybe  it  was  an  auld  story  he  was  tell- 
in'  you  when  I  cam'  ower  the  knowe.  I  am  no 
a  spae-wife,  Miss  Esme,  and  I  haena  the  second 
sicht — weel,  aweel — 

" '  My  heart  is  sair— I  daurna  tell— 
My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ! 
I  wad  dae— what  wad  I  not? 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody ;' 

and  aiblins  the  bonny  gentleman  will  hae  a  sax- 
pence  in  his  pouch  to  gie  auld  Maggie,  for  a'  he 
binna  a  towrist." 

Cosmo  at  once  took  the  hint,  responding  to  it 
very  liberally,  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the  old 
woman,  whose  musical  illustrations  were  so  un- 
pleasantly apropos. 

"Eh!  thank  ye  kindly,  sir !"  she  cried;  "eh! 
but  this  is  nae  towrist's  fee !  Siller,  and  siller, 
and  siller!  There's  luck  in  three,  and  there's 
luck  in  nine !  I'm  nae  spae-wife,  as  my  leddy 
kens,  but  I'm  thinkin'  ye'll  be  something  great 
and  gran'  yersel — a  belted  earl  maybe,  or  a  bar- 
on bauld,  mayhap  ?" 

"No,  Maggie,"  said  Cosmo,  laughing,  "I'm 
neither  belted  earl  nor  baron  bold." 

"Aweel,  ye  hae  the  look  o't,  my  bonny  lad  ; 
and  whiles  wha  isna  suld  be,  and  wha  suldna  be, 
is ;  and  your  time  may  come  some  day — wha 
kens? 

"  'Bide  ye  yet,  and  bide  ye  yet, 

Ye  diuna  ken  what  may  betide  ye  yet.' 

And  I  wuss  ye  weel,  for  if  ye  hae  the  heigh  look, 
ye  hae  the  free  han' ;  and  that's  no  aye  the  way 
o't.  His  lordship's  sel's  nane  ower  free  wi'  the 
bawbees.  Mony's  the  time  I've  tell't  him  that. 
'The  han'  o'  a  Douglas,'  quo'  I,  'suld  aye  be 
tight  on  the  sword,  and  slack  on  the  purse,'  quo' 
I.  Hoots !  he'll  no  heed  me ;  I'm  jist  daft  auld 
Maggie,  ye  ken." 

"Well,  Maggie,"  said  Esme,  "we  must  be 
going.  I  don't  think  there's  anything  more  here 
that  Mr.  Glencairn  would  care  to  see." 

"Troth,  Miss  Esme,  ye'll  be  richt — naething 
mair  that  he  wad  care  to  see,  if  I  ken  him  ava' 
— for  it's  no  the  ruins,  and  it's  no  the  Fa',  that's 
brocht  him  here  the  day.  Na,  na!  it's  some- 
thing else,  as  ye  ken  brawly,  my  winsome  leddy. 

"'Oh,  luve  will  venture  in  whaur  it  daurna  weel  be 

seen, 
And  luve  will  venture  in  whaur  wisdom  ance  has 

been ; 
But  I  will  doon  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  woods 

sae  green, 
Arid  a'  to  pu1  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May.' 


Hoots !  ye'll  no  be  heedin'  me — I'm  jist  daft  auld 
Maggie,  ye  ken."  And  here  the  old  woman  va- 
ried the  entertainment  by  dancing  a  pretty  long 
bout  of  the  "Highland  fling,"  humming  the 
notes  of  a  strathspey  for  music,  and  conducting 
the  performance  with  a  solemnity  of  expression 
in  grotesque  contrast  with  the  wild  vigor  o(  her 
"  footing." 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  cried  Cosmo,  with  rage  and 
despair  in  his  heart,  when  she  came  to  a  halt ; 
"and  now  we  must  say  good-bye." 

"What's  yer  hurry?" 

"Well,  it's  growing  late,  and  I  must  be  get- 
ting home.  I'll  come  back  another  day  and 
hear  all  your  old  stories." 

' '  Wait  a  wee  till  I  dance  ye  '  Gillie  Callum. ' " 

"Not  to-day,  Maggie;  we  must  really  be  go- 
ing." 

"Aweel,  I'll  see  ye  aff  my  ain  domain.  I 
culdna  dae  less,  ye  ken." 

To  be  forestalled  in  your  own  declaration  of 
love  by  a  mad  woman,  who  shouts  your  tender 
secret  in  transparent  parables  of  grotesque  song, 
accompanied  with  crazy  dancing!  Lugete  Ve- 
neres  Cupidinesque !  Could  anything  be  more 
crushing  to  a  transcendental  lover  ?  And,  to  a 
maiden  for  whose  wondering  eyes  a  doubtful 
light  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  world 
of  love,  could  anything  be  more  overwhelming 
than  an  illumination  so  garish,  brusquely  flashed 
upon  the  mysterious  region  which  her  timid  feet 
are  in  the  act  of  entering?  With  a  burning 
blush  fixed  in  her  fair  cheek,  Esme,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  walked  hurriedly  and  in  silence ;  and 
Cosmo,  by  her  side,  moved  also  without  a  word, 
paralyzed  by  his  sudden  drop  from  the  pinnacle 
of  high  emotion,  into  the  bathos  wrought  by 
Maggie's  extravaganza.  The  old  woman  follow- 
ed close  behind  them — now,  fortunately,  launch- 
ed on  an  endless  legend,  shouted  to  ears  which 
did  not  listen,  and  enlivened  with  bursts  of  song 
which  rung,  weird  and  shrill,  above  the  waters' 
roar. 

In  these  unhappy  circumstances  they  rejoined 
Miss  Milkington,  upon  whom  Maggie,  mistaking 
her  for  a  tourist,  instantly  pounced,  dancing  up 
to  her  and  chanting  her  cicerone's  formula,  "Will 
ye  see  the  Fa',  bonny  leddy  ?  Will  ye  see  the 
auld  Douglas  Castle,  bonny  leddy  ?  And  I'll  sing 
ye  a  sang,  and  tell  ye  a  tale,  and  dance  ye  '  Gil- 
lie Callum,' and  a'  for  a  thank-ye  and  a  saxpence, 
or  maybe  twa,  bonny  leddy.  Hae!  gie  me  the 
satchel — I'll  carry't  for  ye ;"  and  she  was  for  pos- 
sessing herself  of  Miss  Milkington's  drawing 
paraphernalia,  but  that  young  lady  drew  back, 
scared  by  the  wild  aspect  of  the  old  woman. 

"Hoots!"  cried  Maggie,  "what  ails  ye?" 
I'm  jist  daft  Maggie,  ye  ken.  Hae !  gie  me  the 
satchel,"  and  she  again  closed  with  her  victim, 
who  again  started  back,  piping  tremulously, 

"Go  away!  go  away!  you  horrid,  dreadful 
person !" 

Maggie  drew  herself  up  in  offended  dignity. 

"Dreedfu'  person!"  she  exclaimed;  "is  it 
me  ?  Hard  ye  e'er  the  like  o't  ?  Afore  my  led- 
dy, too !  and  me  a  vassal  o'  Dunerlacht !  and 
you  a  towrist  body  frae  Dundee,  mayhap,  wha 
kens  ?  wi'  a  face  like  soured  sowans,  and — ' 

"Hush,  hush,  hush,  Maggie!"  cried  Esme; 
"this  lady  is  a  friend  of  mine;  and  if  you  say 
another  word  I  shall  be  very  angry.  Go  away 
at  once.  I  am  ashamed  of  you !" 
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"Dear  heart,  Miss  Esme !  what  wye  was  I  to 
ken  ?  The  gentles  ne'er  misca's  me  ;  but  I  beg 
the  bonny  miss's  pardon ;  and  aiblins  she'll  hae 
a  saxpence  for  atild  Meg,  jist  to  show  there's 
nae  ill-wull  atween  us." 

"You  shall  get  nothing  more  to-day,  Maggie. 
Go  away.  I  am  extremely  displeased  with  you." 

"Dinna  say  that,  Miss  Esme — but  I'll  gang: 
and  good-bye  to  ye,  my  leddy ;  and  to  you,  my 
bonny  miss — I'm  wae  for  sayin'  yon  aboot  the 
sowans ;  and  to  you,  my  bonny  gentleman.  I 
wuss  ye  weel ;  and  ye  maunna  look  sao  dowie ; 

"  '  Ne'er  break  yer  heart  for  ae  rebate, 

Bnt  think  upon  it  still,  jo  1 

Then  giu  the  lassie  wirma  do't, 

Ye'll  flu'  auitber  will,  jo !' " 

with  which  parting  counsel  Maggie  took  her  de- 
parture, and  went  carolling  away  back  to  her 
"ain  domain,"  having  performed  to  perfection 
the  functions  of  that  awful  social  pest,  the  enfant 
terrible,  and  in  his  most  favorite  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. 

And  now,  if  Miss  Milkington  had  been  neu- 
tral and  useless  all  her  life,  she  was  really  ser- 
viceable at  last ;  for,  without  her  presence,  what 
could  Esme  and  Cosmo  have  done  ?  Could  they 
have  returned  to  the  conditions  in  which  the  old 
woman  had  surprised  them?  Surely  not;  the 
sensitive  delicacy  of  these  conditions  made  that 
impossible,  after  Meg's  interlude.  No ;  they 
were  both  overwhelmed  with  embarrassment ; 
and  they  must  have  either  acknowledged  this  by 
a  desperate  silence,  or  betrayed  it  in  a  fiasco  of 
commonplace  talk — miserable  expedients  both 
of  them  ;  and  to  either  would  have  attached  this 
danger,  that  it  might  have  developed  a  new  point 
of  departure  for  the  relations  between  Cosmo  and 
Esme,  which  had  now  begun  to  move,  pretty  def- 
initely, in  a  certain  direction.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Miss  Milkington  was  a  godsend ; 
and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  sudden  interest 
which  both  her  companions  displayed  in  her  and 
her  artistic  performances,  and  the  persistence 
with  which  their  remarks  were  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  her  on  the  homeward  route.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  a  certain  feverish  loquacity  which 
they  displayed,  might  have  been  suggestive  to  the 
average  female  mind ;  but  Miss  Milkington 's  wits 
were  rather  below  par,  and  her  only  emotion  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  journey  was  one  of  relief 
at  her  escape  from  so  unwonted  a  conversational 
strain. 

Lord  Germistoune  and  Phil  Denwick  had  just 
returned  from  some  other  quarter,  and  were  stand- 
ing at  the  castle  door,  when  the  party  arrived. 
Esme,  with  somewhat  suspicious  empressement, 
hastened  to  tell  her  father  of  their  vain  search 
for  him  at  the  ruins — even  venturing  to  speak  of 
it  as  a  disappointment — and  described  the  old 
woman's  encounter  with  Miss  Milkington,  as 
though  it  had  been  the  prominent  feature  in  the 
afternoon's  adventures.  Lord  Germistoune,  lof- 
tily unsuspecting,  and  glad  of  an  occasion  against 
old  Maggie,  whose  freedom  of  speech,  but  for 
Esme's  intervention,  would  have  long  since  pro- 
cured her  disestablishment,  "extended"  himself 
with  some  ardor  on  this  matter,  vowing  that  Mag- 
gie was  a  distinct  pest,  and  that  the  cup  of  her 
abominations  was  now  full  to  the  brim. 

"  If  Miss  Milkington  desires  it,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  the  woman  shall  be  cashiered  at  once." 


"Oh  yes,  please,"  lisped  Miss  Milkington; 
"  she  is  so  dreadfully  horrid !" 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  Esme;  "I  won't  have 
her  cashiered!  It  was  all  from  a  mistake. 
Maggie  mistook  Miss  Milkington  for  one  of  the 
tourists,  whom  she  looks  upon  as  her  serfs.  That 
was  all ;  and  I  only  mentioned  it  as  a  joke — not 
to  get  the  poor  old  tiling  into  trouble." 

This  was  really  magnanimous,  considering  the 
enormity  of  Maggie's  unreported  offenses,  and  it 
prevailed,  Lord  Germistoune  dropping  the  bone 
after  a  little  further  worrying  over  it. 

"I  greatly  admired  the  Fall  from  this  side, 
Lord  Germistoune,"  said  Cosmo;  "it  is  quite 
the  best  point  of  view  I  have  seen. " 

"We  have  always  considered  it  undeniably 
the  best  point  of  view,"  replied  Lord  Germis- 
toune; "and  if  you,  Mr.  Denwick,  do  me  the 
favor  to  visit  me  again,  I  shall  hope  to  introduce 
you  to  it." 

Phil  expressed  his  acknowledgments ;  and  as 
their  dog -cart  now  drove  up,  the  young  men 
made  their  adieux. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Cosmo  to  Esme. 

"Good-bye,"  she  murmured:  her  eyes  had 
not  met  his  since  old  Maggie's  intervention  at 
the  Fall,  and  they  were  still  cast  down. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  repeated,  retaining  her  hand, 
so  that  she  looked  up  involuntarily  into  his  face, 
and  there  again  read  the  earnest  story  of  his  love 
— legible,  now,  beyond  any  misinterpretation.  A 
sudden  blush  flashed  over  her  fair  brow,  and  she 
drooped  those  beautiful  eyes,  in  which  there  was 
trouble,  but  no  longer  any  bewilderment. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

WHILE  the  afternoon  had  been  occupied  for 
Esme  and  Cosrno  by  these  strange  events,  Lord 
Germistoune  and  Phil  had  passed  it  together  in  a 
tete-a-tete,  characterized  by  dreary  monologue  on 
his  lordship's  part,  and  the  despairing  attention 
of  amiable  docility  on  the  side  of  his  companion. 
They  had  thoroughly  "done"  the  castle,  within 
and  without.  Phil  had  had  to  pay  dearly  for  his 
imputed  cunning  in  architecture,  by  diving  into 
many  mouldy  dungeons,  and  scaling  the  tortu- 
ous stairs  of  many  a  rickety  turret ;  for  every- 
where there  was  an  "object  of  interest,"  and 
on  each  Lord  Germistoune  descanted  nt  length. 
Then  there  were  the  traditions  of  the  place,  com- 
plex and  numerous ;  and  from  each  section  of 
the  discourse  an  inference  had  to  be  drawn  to 
the  personal  glorification  of  his  lordship,  who, 
somehow,  contrived  to  take  credit  for  everything, 
from  a  gargoyle  to  a  ghost.  Thus  it  took  a  con- 
siderable time  to  exhaust  the  castle ;  and  when 
that  was  done,  Lord  Germistoune  carried  Phil 
off  to  see  the  bridge  and  gate-house,  which  were 
modern,  though  in  the  ancient  style,  and  on  which 
the  noble  proprietor  greatly  prided  himself,  stat- 
ing them  to  be  from  his  own  design.  "I  found 
that  the  architects  were  making  a  botch  of  the 
business,  so  I  took  it  into  my  own  hands,  and 
did  it  myself,  with,  I  venture  to  think,  respecta- 
ble results."  This  legend  had  been  current  for 
forty  years,  so  that,  by  the  law  of  prescription, 
at  least,  it  was  entitled  to  the  honors  of  vera- 
cious history. 

As  they  walked  down  from  the  castle,  Phil,  re- 
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marking  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  happened 
to  say  how  grateful  he  felt  to  Cosmo  for  giving 
him  the  chance  of  visiting  it ;  and  Lord  Germis- 
toune,  with  "the  mystery"  still  haunting  his  fan- 
cy, thought  the  present  might  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  probing  it,  and  set  about  doing  so  ac- 
cordingly. 

"You  are  an  old  friend  of  his,  I  believe?''  he 
inquired. 

' '  Yes,  Glencairn  is  my  oldest,  and  I  may  cer- 
tainly say,  my  best  friend. " 

"  School  friendships  are  very  binding." 

"  We  were  not  school-fellows,  but  our  friend- 
ship dates  farther  back  than  school-days — in  fact 
it  is  hereditary ;  our  fathers,  and  even  our  grand- 
fathers, were  friends." 

"  Hum !  country  neighbors,  perhaps  ?" 

"No,  not  exactly  that.  They  were  very  much 
connected  in  business,  I  believe,  and  my  grand- 
father was  guardian  to  Glencairn's  father." 

"Ah,  indeed!  That  naturally  constitutes  a 
tie." 

"It  has  not  made  much  of  a  tie  between  me 
and  old  Mr.  Glencairn,"  said  Phil,  laughing; 
"  but,  after  all,  that  was  probably  due  to  my 
fault  more  than — " 

"You  catch  a  view  of  the  bridge  here,  Mr. 
Denwick,  which  I  think  is  effective." 

"It  is  indeed,"  said  Phil,  "most  effective;" 
and  when  it  had  been  duly  admired,  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune  resumed — "  But  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I 
interrupted  you.  You  were  about  to  relate  some 
facetious  incident  in  connection  with  Mr.  Glen- 
cairn's  father!" 

"  Oh  no !  I  once  rejected  some  advice  of  his, 
at  which  he  was  very  angry,  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since — that  was  all." 

"It  would  appear  that  the  gentleman  is  arbi- 
trary. " 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  is  rather  an  arbitrary  man  ; 
and  when  a  man  of  that  sort  is  consulted  on  a 
matter  connected  with  his  own  specialty,  he  ex- 
pects to  have  his  advice  taken." 

"  His  specialty,  you  say?" 

"Yes,  I  consulted  him  about  an  investment; 
and  I  suppose  Mr.  Glencairn  is  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  in  finance  matters." 

"May  I  ask  who,  and  what,  Mr.  Glencairn 
is?" 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  ?" 

"Is  it  very  remarkable  that  I  should  not 
know  ?" 

"Not  at  all ;  I  merely  fancied,  somehow,  that 
you  did.  He  was  the  head  of  an  important  firm 
in  the  iron  trade,  and  is  now  chairman  of  a  com- ' 
pany  which  took  over  the  business ;  besides 
which,  he  is  a  great — I  don't  exactly  know  what 
you  call  it ;  '  financial  operator '  is,  I  believe,  the 
expression." 

"Why !"  cried  Lord  Germistoune,  in  great  as- 
tonishment, "you  must  mean  Archibald  Glen- 
cairn ?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  The  title  of  the  company  is 
'Archibald  Glencairn  &  Co.,  Limited.'  " 

"I  have  some  reason  to  know  about  it;  but 
Archibald  Glencairn  —  surely  he  is  not  your 
friend's  father  ?" 

"Indeed  he  is." 

"Some  one  distinctly  assured  me  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  besides,  I  always  understood  that  the 
individual  in  question  is  a  bachelor,  and  a  kind 
of  hermit,  living  alone  in  some  remote  quarter. 


I  know  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  personal 
interview  with  him  —  a  symptom  I  have  never 
liked  in  the  man — a  distinctly  suspicious  symp- 
tom." 

"Well,  he  is  Glencaim's  father;  he  lives  as 
you  say,  and  has  been  long  a  widower.  But  you 
know  him,  after  all,  Lord  Germistoune?" 

"In  a  business  way,  I  do ;  but  only  in  a  busi- 
ness way.  His  firm  had  all  my  Ferniehall  min- 
erals, and  my  Welsh  field  into  the  bargain ;  and 
in  consideration  of  this,  on  the  formation  of  the 
company,  I  was  induced  to  become  a  share-hold- 
er to  a  considerable  extent.  I  trust  my  confi- 
dence was  justified." 

"I  have  full  confidence  in  the  company;  and 
I  speak  as  a  prospective  share-holder." 

"Oh,  indeed !  Well,  you  know,  the  dividends 
have  not  been  what  we  anticipated :  there  has 
been  a  continuous  diminution." 

"  But  we  must  consider  the  general  stagnation 
of  trade,"  cried  Phil,  who  had  heard  Mr.  Hop- 
per in  apology  a  hundred  times;  "and  then, 
there  is  a  guaranteed  minimum." 

"Yes;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  Mr.  Archibald 
Glencairn." 

"Who  is  a  tower  of  strength.  His  credit  is 
most  assured,  and  his  integrity  is  proverbial." 

"  Integrity  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  not  capi- 
tal." 

"  Oh,  but  he  has  an  immense  capital." 

"  With  which  he  'operates  financially.'  I  tell 
you  frankly,  the  man  did  not  impress  me  favor- 
ably— very  much  the  reverse.  I  have  only  met 
him  once.  You  can't  meet  him — he  won't  let 
you  meet  him.  He  skulks — by  the  Lord  Harry, 
skulks  !  and  if  you  do  meet  him,  he  insults  you. 
My  dealings  with  him  have  been,  with  one  ex- 
ception, by  correspondence,  and  his  tone  on  pa- 
per is  never  what  it  ought  to  be — curt  and  self- 
sufficient,  and,  in  addressing  me,  quite  devoid  of 
that  recognition  of  my  status  in  the  world,  not 
to  say  in  his  company,  which  I  have  a  right  to 
expect ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  way  he 
received  me  on  the  one  occasion  when  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  access  to  him.  He  didn't  rise, 
he  kept  his  hat  on  his  head,  he  continued  his 
writing,  and  actually  motioned  me — me! — to  a 
chair,  with  his  infernal  pen,  just  as  if  I  had  been 
a — a  huckster  like  himself !  I  at  once  stated 
roundly  that  my  time  was  too  valuable  to  be  tri- 
fled with  in  that  fashion  ;  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose the  fellow  replied,  almost  without  looking 
up?  Why,  that  it  was  his  rule  (.his  rule!)  to 
transact  business  by  correspondence  alone  ;  and 
that  if  I  chose  to  force  him  out  of  his  groove,  to 
his  great  inconvenience,  I  must  expect  incon- 
venience to  myself.  Then,  when  I  began  to  re- 
monstrate temperately,  but  firmly,  he  held  up 
his  hand! — to  me! — to  impose  silence,  by  the 
Lord  Harry !  Of  course  I  at  once  left  him,  and 
you  may  be  very  sure  I  have  not  repeated  the 
experiment  of  calling  upon  him.  The  man  is 
arrogance  personified,  and  arrogance  is  the  par- 
ent of  recklessness — a  quality  which  is  not  reas- 
suring in  the  chairman  and  guarantor  of  a  com- 
pany. I  have  my  uneasy  moments  about  the 
man,  I  can  tell  you.  And  so  he  is  your  friend's 
father  ?  Hum  !" 

"  I  have  always  heard  the  highest  opinions  of 
his  honor  and  sagacity ;  but  his  manner  is  cer- 
tainly brusque  and  disagreeable— so  very  unlike 
his  son's." 
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"Hum!  The  son  is  not  connected  with  the 
business — with  the  company  ?" 

"Oh  no,  he  has  a  large  private  fortune; 
though,  by-the-bye,  indirectly  through  me,  he  is 
now  becoming  connected  with  the  company." 

And  here  true-hearted  Phil,  full  of  enthusi- 
asm for  his  friend's  generosity,  impulsively  re- 
lated what  noble  things  Cosmo  was  doing  for 
him.  The  narrative  failed  to  evoke  the  admi- 
ration anticipated,  on  Lord  Germistoune's  part, 
who  said,  dryly,  ' '  When  you  have  reached  my 
time  of  life,  Mr.  Denwick,  you  will  know  that 
there  are  many  wheels  within  wheels  in  finan- 
cial matters ;  and  that  in  transactions  like  this — 
though  I  trust  your  case  may  be  exceptional — 
a  quid  pro  quo  is  invariably  extracted. " 

"Impossible  in  my  case.  Glencairn  knows 
only  too  well  that  he  couldn't  get  a  quid  out  of 
me.  I  feel  certain  he  would  have  given  me  the 
money  as  an  unconditional  present,  if  he  had 
thought  it  for  my  good — if  I  would  have  accept- 
ed it,  that  is  to  say. " 

"Ha!  hum!  indeed!  There,  now,  take  the 
whole  effect  of  that  bridge  and  gate-house,  and 
say  what  yon  think  of  an  architect  who  would 
have  placed  the  gate  on  this  side." 

Lord  Germistoune  had  got  the  information  he 
desired,  and  Cosmo's  merits  not  being  a  con- 
genial theme,  he  changed  the  subject  abruptly. 
He  had  got  the  desired  intelligence ;  and  though 
the  foundling  theory  lay  in  ruins,  it  afforded  his 
prejudice  some  consolation  to  learn  that  Cosmo 
was  the  son  of  so  objectionable  a  parent. 

"Well,  I  have  probed  the  mystery  about  this 
Mr.  Glencairn,"  he  said  that  evening  to  Mrs.  Ra- 
venhall. 

"  Have  you  really,  Lord  Germistoune  ?  How 
clever  of  you !  Now,  do  tell  me.  I  suppose 
Lady  Bugles  was  mistaken.  I  am  afraid  you 
are  going  to  dissolve  the  little  romance.  There 
is  something  so  divinely  romantic  about  found- 
lings !  Well  ?" 

"There  is  nothing  romantic  about  his  origin. 
Quite  the  reverse.  His  father  is  a  City  man  of 
the  most  flagrant  and  offensive  description  — 
purse-proud,  arrogant,  a  speculator." 

"  And  vulgar,  of  course  ?" 

"Vulgar!  The  man  is  distinctly  a  brute." 
Then  he  repeated  the  history  of  his  cavalier  re- 
ception by  Mr.  Glencairn. 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Ravenhall,"  I  felt  there  was 
something  wrong." 

"  My  instincts  never  deceive  me.  I  always 
had  my  misgivings  about  the  young  man." 

"  How  sly  of  him  to  conceal  all  this !" 

"  That  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
— ahem ! — business." 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,  there  is  something  arti- 
ficial and  disingenuous  in  his  manner  and  ex- 
pression, though  he  is  certainly  well-bred  enough. 
Now  everything  is  explained  ;  the  necessity  for 
constant  dissimulation  puts  a  strain  on  the  man- 
ner naturally." 

"  But  what  business  has  he  to  go  dissimulat- 
ing about  in  society  ?" 

"It  certainly  leaves  a  painful  impression  on 
the  mind.  A  lady,  of  course,  feels  it  more  keen- 
ly than  a  gentleman.  She  knows  so  well  what 
hazards  there  are  for  her  own  sex  in  the  devices 
of  clever  adventurers." 

"  Well,  'adventurer'  is  possibly  too  strong  a 
word. " 


"  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  a  milder 
substitute." 

"  You  see,  the  young  man  is  wealthy,  and  '  ad- 
venturer'  implies  the  reverse." 

' '  True ;  but,  dear  Lord  Germistoune,  pardon 
me,  a  man  may  have  designs  unconnected  with 
money  which  are  still  unjustifiable  in  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  if  he  conceals  his  position  to  carry  out 
his  projects,  he  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  advent- 
urer, I  think." 

"Very  true,  very  true." 

"  And  I  confess  it  always  makes  me  tremble 
when  I  see  persons  of  this  sort  brought  into  con- 
tact with  girls  in  whom  I  feel  interest. " 

"  Conceivably  they  might  be  most  dangerous ; 
but  fortunately,  in  this  case,  our  hero  seems  to 
have  no  attractions  for  the  fair  sex.  I  think 
they  seem,  quite  unanimous  in  making  fun  of- 
him  here.  The  fact  is,  a  man  so  enamored  of 
himself  as  this  gentleman  appears  to  be,  is  de- 
void of  attraction  for  women.  I  think,"  lie  add- 
ed, with  a  diy  laugh,"  we  need  have  no  appre- 
hensions for  Lady  Bugles's  peace  of  mind." 

"Oh  —  Lady  Bugles!  ha!  ha!  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  her.  If  it  were  only  Lady  Bugles,  I 
should  be  spared  much  anxiety." 

"  Trust  an  old  man  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Ruvcn- 
hall,  and  dismiss  anxiety  for  any  of  your  young 
prottgges.  This  young  man  is  not  the  stuff  of 
which  lady-killers  are  made ;  though  possibly 
some  of  them  might  be  attracted  by  his  fortune  , 
and,  if  that  were  so,  I  suppose  neither  you  nor 
I  need  feel  any  affliction.  But  a  lady-killer! 
No,  no.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  something  on 
that  subject." 

"  The  less  you  encourage  him  to  come  hero, 
Lord  Germistoune,  the  safer  it  will  be,  I  assure 
you,"said  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  goaded  on  by  his  mad- 
dening obtuseness  to  all  her  hints. 

"Encourage  him,  my  dear  lady !  what  are  you 
talking  of?  I  never  fancied  the  fellow;  and  af- 
ter these  discoveries,  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  only 
have  such  intercourse  with  him  as  the  claims  of 
neighborhood  rigorously  demand." 

"I  hope  that  will  not  amount  to  much." 

"You  may  trust  me,  I  think,  to  know  exactly 
what  is  fit  and  proper  in  such  matters,"  said  his 
lordship,  his  crest  palpably  rising  at  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall's  pertinacity. 

"  The  egotism  and  vanity  of  this  old  imbecile 
make  him  simply  impenetrable,"  she  thought  to 
herself;  but  not  venturing  on  any  broader  hints 
for  the  present,  she  assured  the  old  lord  that  his 
tact  and  discretion  were  infallible,  and  so  drop- 
ped the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  next  day  being  Sunday,  Mrs.  Ravenhall 
had  one  of  her  "  tiresome  headaches."  In  Lon- 
don she  would  not,  for  worlds,  have  been  absent 
from  her  post  in  a  certain  fashionable  sanctuary, 
where  the  cultus  of  the  bonnet  was  very  devout- 
ly performed ;  but  under  circumstances  like  the 
present,  where  there  was  an  absence  of  any  real 
devotional  inducement,  the  tiresome  affliction 
usually  supervened,  and,  as  on  this  occasion, 
kept  her  away  from  church.  The  quiet  and  lei- 
sure secured  to  her  by  the  absence  of  the  par- 
ty, she  devoted,  like  a  ministry  outvoted  in  the 
House,  to  the  "consideration "of  her  position," 
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which  she  found  to  be  very  far  indeed  from  sat- 
isfactory. For  many  a  week,  now,  she  had 
toiled  and  spun  for  her  incorrigible  brother ; 
sacrifices  innumerable  she  had  made  of  time, 
convenience,  and  even  money.  In  return  he 
had  amused  her  with  false  hopes  and  endless 
postponements ;  and  at  last,  when  the  rival  in- 
terest of  sport  had  come  into  competition,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  abandoned  all  consideration  of 
that  which  ought  to  have  been  paramount.  And 
while  Tom  thus  remained  inactive,  perils  thick- 
ened from  other  quarters.  Lord  Ribston  was 
obviously  in  the  field,  and  would,  doubtless,  de- 
clare himself  before  long.  Possibly  there  was 
not  much  to  be  apprehended  in  that  fact;  but 
Cosmo  Glencairn  was  also  in  the  field,  and  her 
instinctive  suspicion  that  he  was  dangerous  had 
now  ripened  into  the  firmest  conviction.  All 
her  manoeuvres  against  him  had  hitherto  failed. 
She  had  done  her  best  to  make  him  ridiculous 
with  the  party  at  the  castle,  and  so,  indirectly, 
with  Esme  ;  but  her  principal  aim  had  not  been 
reached.  Her  innuendoes  about  his  birth  had 
led  to  nothing  but  a  discovery  of  the  truth, 
which  had  done  no  good ;  for  Lord  Germis- 
toime's  dislike  for  Cosmo  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, which  did  not  require  to  be  quickened. 
Her  hints  to  his  lordship  had  missed  fire ;  her 
direct  action  with  Esme  had  only  roused  a  spirit 
of  championship  in  the  latter,  which  Mrs.  Raven- 
hall  knew  to  be  full  of  peril.  Miss  Milkington 
had  apprised  her  of  the  excursion  to  the  ruins, 
and  she  felt  that,  if  a  few  such  opportunities  were 
to  recur,  Cosmo,  desperately  in  love  and  resolute, 
ns  he  clearly  was,  might  soon  succeed  in  capiur- 
ing  the  affections  of  the  heiress. 

The  situation  was  discouraging  in  the  extreme. 
She  felt  baffled  and  powerless,  and  Tom  would 
not  help  her.  She  had  but  one  hope,  and  it  was 
this:  Esme  had  evidently  the  most  cordial  lik- 
ing for  Tom ;  she  and  he  were  on  terms  of  the 
easiest  intimacy.  That,  indeed,  precluded  the 
idea  of  love  on  her  part.  But  might  it  not  be 
possible — before  she  was  thus  affected  from  an- 
other quarter,  before  she  knew  the  meaning  of 
love  at  all — might  it  not  be  possible  for  Tom  to 
succeed  by  a  sort  of  coup  de  main,  in  which  sur- 
prise on  her  part,  and  exceptional  energy  upon 
his,  should  extract  from  the  warmth  of  her  friend- 
ship, and  her  inexperience  and  simplicity,  the 
prize  which  he  aimed  at  ?  If  once  her  heart  knew 
what  love  was,  it  would  be  too  late.  Possibly, 
not  probably,  however,  it  was  already  too  late. 
In  any  case,  this  seemed  the  sole  device  remain- 
ing— a  forlorn-hope,  perhaps,  but  the  only  one. 
But  would  Tom  entertain  it  ?  Well,  if  he  would 
not,  she  resolved  to  wash  her  hands  of  him.  She 
dearly  loved  success  for  its  own  sake,  and  that 
passion  had  helped  to  support  her  in  many  trials ; 
but  she  >vas  growing  weary  of  this  long  uphill 
fight  without  allies.  She  was  now  very  much 
inclined  to  own  herself  beaten,  and  abandon  it : 
and  her  just  resentment  against  her  brother  had 
no  small  influence  in  drawing  her  to  this  conclu- 
sion. "Well, "she  said,  "I  will  give  him  this 
one  more  chance ;  and  if  he  doesn't  choose  to 
take  my  view,  I'll  be  done  with  him  and  his  af- 
fairs." 

In  the  midst  of  these  meditations,  she  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  knock  at  the  door.  Hastily  snatch- 
ing up  a  Church  Service,  she  invited  the  knock- 
er to  enter,  when  who  but  Tom  himself  should 


make  his  appearance?  That  worthy  had  also 
absented  himself  from  church  by  a  not  very  re- 
markable coincidence ;  but  as  he  had  recently 
been  shy  of  anything  like  a  tete-a-tete  with  his 
sister,  it  was  singular  that  he  should  have  sought 
this  interview,  and  timed  it  so  opportunely.  His 
face  was  excessively  lugubrious,  and  he  carried 
in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  papers,  which  his  sister 
at  once  recognized  as  specimens  of  a  kind  of  lit- 
erature with  which  the  post  very  frequently  fa- 
vored him. 

' '  Not  at  church  ?"  said  Mrs.  Eavenhall,  very 
dryly. 

"No,  Lucy  ;  the  devil  is  too  sick  even  to  be  a 
monk  to-day." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  sit  up  all  night  in  the  smok- 
ing-room— " 

"Hang  the  smoking-room!  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I'm  sick  of  life!"  And  he  dashed 
his  papers  vehemently  on  to  the  floor. 

"Pray  don't  litter  my  room;  and  please  re- 
member that  I  have  a  headache,"  said  his  sister. 

"  Headache !  What  is  a  headache,  compared 
with  total  collapse  and  ruin  ?" 

"I'm  not  in  a  position  to  judge;  the  head- 
ache is  quite  bad  enough  for  me,  I  know." 

"What  selfish  humbugs  women  are!"  cried 
Tom,  ferociously. 

"I  dare  say  you're  right,"  said  Mrs.  Eaven- 
hall, languidly ;  "but  don't  you  think  you  had 
better  go  and  take  a  walk?  I  don't  feel  quite 
equal  to  tragedy  this  morning,  and  that  seems 
to  be  your  programme." 

"Don't  drive  me  mad,  Lucy.  You  see  before 
you  a  desperate  man." 

"And  I  invite  him  to  relieve  me  of  the  spec- 
tacle, which  has  none  of  the  charm  of  novelty. 
I  really  wish  you  would  go.  You  can  see  that 
I  am  at  my  exercises ;  and  besides,  my  head- 
ache is  no  trifle." 

"Very  well,  good-bye;  I'm  off,  finally;"  and 
he  gathered  up  his  papers.  "  You  may  sneer  at 
my  desperation  as  much  as  you  please ;  but  it's 
true  this  time.  Good-bye;  you  may  as  well 
shake  hands." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Mrs.  Eavenhall,  and  gave 
her  hand  with  contemptuous  indifference. 

Tom  went  resolutely  to  the  door  and  opened 
it;  but  before  he  disappeared,  his  sister  called 
to  him,  "Tom!" 

"Well?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Where  are  you  going 
to?" 

"Out  of  this  cursed  country." 

"But  where?" 

"I  haven't  quite  decided.  I'm  going  to  emi- 
grate; it  may  be  to  Paphlagonia — or — or — Ota- 
heite.  I  don't  know.  I'm  going,  at  all  events. " 

"And  why  this  sudden  resolution?" 

"Why  ?    Just  look  at  these  letters !" 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  please  not ! " 

"Then  why  on  earth  do  you  stop  me?"  and 
he  turned  his  face  again  in  the  direction  of  Paph- 
lagonia. 

Mrs.  Ravenhall,  recognizing  in  his  more  than 
ordinary  disturbance  a  possible  basis  of  opera- 
tions, again  recalled  him. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "it  is  only  the  old 
story  ?" 

"  With  a  difference— for  the  worse.  Just  lis- 
ten. I  wrote  to  a  whole  lot  of  duns  some  time 
ago— when  I  was  going  to  Italy— and  said  that, 
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as  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent  on  a  mission  which 
involved  uncertainty  of  address,  for  six  months 
or  so,  they  had  better  make  any  financial  re- 
marks which  might  occur  to  them  in  the  interval 
to  my  solicitor.  I  wrote  also  to  him,  and  said 
that  I  was  off  on  a  promiscuous  cruise,  and  that 
I  should  feel  obliged  by  his  making  the  best  fight 
he  could  with  any  creditors  of  mine  who  might 
apply  to  him  during  my  absence.  I  also  told 
him  (which  was  quite  true)  that  I  had  instructed 
my  banker  to  pay  to  him  any  remittances  which 
might  come  to  his  hands  for  my  credit ;  and  these 
funds  I  authorized  him  to  administer,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, for  the  appeasement  of  my  creditors. 

"Well,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  the  solicitor 
has  proved  to  be  lymphatic,  and  without  breadth 
of  view;  unequal,  in  fact,  to  the  strain.  He 
writes — here  is  his  contemptible  effusion — that 
he  must  decline  to  have  his  offices  mobbed, 
morn,  noon,  and  night,  by  my  creditors.  He 
states  that  one  man — a  tobacconist,  and  a  very 
turbulent  fellow  (I  know  the  beast!) — may  re- 
ally be  said  to  reside  in  his  anteroom ;  and  he 
can't  stand  it  any  longer.  The  banker,  he  says, 
derides  (so  like  him .')  the  idea  of  remittances ; 
there  are  four  county  court  summonses  out 
against  me,  and  two  judgments;  and  he  adds 
that  his  life  is  made  a  burden  to  him — as  if  that 
were  a  matter  of  the  faintest  interest  to  me!  He 
suggests  that  I  should  remit  to  him  at  once,  say 
five  hundred  pounds ;  and  estimates  that  a  fur- 
ther large  sum — say  a  thousand,  roughly — will 
be  necessary  within  the  next  few  weeks,  or  there 
will  be  what  he  calls  '  grave  complications.'  But 
the  sting  of  the  letter  is  in  its  tail.  If,  he  says, 
the  named  sum  is  not  at  once  forth-coming,  he 
will  be  obliged  to  divulge  my  address,  and  aban- 
don his  business  connection  with  me.  There! 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"  Think  of  it?     It  is  simply  disgraceful." 

"Yes,  it  does  show  callousness.  Still,  we  must 
remember  that  the  fellow  is  a  half-bred — not  en- 
titled by  birth  to  chivalrous  instincts." 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  to  you  I 
am  alluding." 

"Me!" 

"Of  course.  Your  conduct  is  absolutely  re- 
volting." 

"I  came  here  expecting  sympathy,  Lucy," 
said  Tom,  with  mournful  dignity,  "and  not  in- 
sult, from  you,  at  least.  I  shall  now  leave  you." 

"And  may  I  ask  how  this  five  hundred  pounds 
is  to  be  paid  ?" 

"That,  I  think,  is  a  problem  which  we  may 
safely  leave  the  expectant  payees  to  solve  among 
themselves,  if  they  can.  It  no  longer  interests 
me — not  even  as  an  abstract  question.  I  pro- 
pose to  avoid  any  discussion  of  it  with  them, 
which  could  only  lead  to  angry  recriminations, 
and  not  impossibly  to  the  curtailment  of  my  per- 
sonal liberty,  which  I  could  never  brook.  No ! 
I  will  escape  from  these  annoyances,  and  seek 
an  asylum,  and  a  new  point  of  departure,  among 
simpler  forms  of  life." 

"In  plain  words,  'run  away  from  your  cred- 
itors ?' " 

"I  can  quite  conceive  that  the  ruffians  might 
describe  it  in  some  such  way." 

"And  so  you  are  off  at  once  on  this  reputable 
journey  ?" 

"Well,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  else  for  it. 
If  I  waited,  you  see,  till  Wednesday  or  so,  I 


should  probably  have  to  receive  certain  visitors 
here  whom  I  would  rather  avoid.  One  has  a 
delicacy  in  receiving  any  visitors  in  another 
man's  house ;  and  in  this  case,  it  would  be  spe- 
cially distasteful." 

"  Whom  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Bailiffs." 

' '  What !  do  you  dare  to  bring  such  peoplo 
about  Lord  Gerrnistoune's  house  ?" 

"Ha!  ha!  'Dare!'  Unfortunately  they  don't 
require  'bringing.'  They  will  have  no  delicacy 
about  coming  uninvited." 

"  This  is  disgrace  for  all  of  us !" 

"Yes,  it  is,  you  know;  that's  why  I  came 
here  just  now :  but  your  unreasonable  heat  seems 
to  make  any  business-like  conversation  imprac- 
ticable; so  no  good  purpose  can  be  served  by 
protracting  the  scene." 

"These  wretches  will  actually  come  here  and 
arrest  you  ?" 

"No,  they  won't  arrest  me — I'll  take  care  of 
that ;  but  they  will  come  here  and  look  for  me, 
and  put  a  watch  over  the  house ;  probably  arrest 
Ribston  or  Berkeley,  or  some  other  fellow,  by 
mistake,  now  and  then — perhaps  Lord  Germis- 
toune  himself,  if  they  full  in  with  him  in  the 
dark.  Of  course,  I  shall  be  on  the  friendly  bil- 
lows by  that  time.  Ha !  ha !  now  I  think  of  it, 
there  is  something  awfully  funny  in  the  idea  of 
their  arresting  Ribby,  or  the  old  patriarch !  Ha ! 
ha !  ha !  how  they  will  swear !  The  castle  will 
be  qnite  wakened  up." 

"Monster!  have  you  no  consideration  for 
your  family  ?" 

"Frankly,  no.  There  must  be  reciprocity  in 
such  matters,  and  my  family  have  no  considera- 
tion for  me." 

"I  never  heard  of  such  ingratitude!" 

"We  should  never  agree  about  that;  so,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  I'll  go  now." 

"  Tell  me  why  you  came  here  just  now?" 

"  My  dear  Lucy,  because  I  thought  it  right  so 
far  to  consider  my  family,  though  they  don't  con- 
sider me,  as  to  let  them  know,  through  you,  what 
is  impending ;  so  that,  if  they  thought  it  worth 
their  while,  they  might  save  themselves  from  this 
little  scandal.  It  was  the  merest  matter  of  cour- 
tesy on  my  part.  The  previous  conduct  of  the 
family  makes  it  evident  that  I  could  have  no  self- 
ish hopes.  Now  I  have  discharged  my  duty, 
and  may  go." 

"  Even  if  the  family  were  willing,  I  don't  know 
where  the  money  could  come  from — I  don't  know 
who  has  it?" 

"No,  no,  of  course  not.  Let  us  drop  the  sub- 
ject. Lord  Germistoune,  to  be  sure,  will  blow 
his  bugle  pretty  loudly  over  the  matter ;  but,  after 
all,  that  won't  "break  any  of  the  family's  bones." 

"And  here,  with  this  catastrophe  staring  you 
in  the  face,  you  have  been  neglecting  the  only 
obvious  means  of  extricating  yourself!" 

"If  yon  refer  to  Miss  Douglas,  I  deny  the 
neglect ;  and  even  were  I  engaged  to  her  at  this 
moment,  pray  reflect  that  I  could  not  ask  her 
father  for  the  money  now." 

"Ah  !  in  these  circumstances  we  might  have 
come  forward." 

"You  would  then  have  discovered  where  the 
money  could  come  from  !  Well,  well,  I  forgive 
you.  Poor  human  nature!  Goon." 

"  Well,  then,  as  to  not  neglecting  your  oppor- 
tunities— " 
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"Your  whole  view  of  me  in  this  matter,  Lucy, 
is  based  on  a  misconception  of  my  tactics,  which 
have  been  pursued  with  the  dogged  persistence 
of  a  sluthhound." 

' '  Reallv  ?  They  have  been  wonderfully  mask- 
ed." 

"  That's  the  art  of  the  thing.  Listen.  You 
wished  me  to  carry  on  a  thunder-and-lightning 
courtship ;  well,  I  saw,  almost  at  once,  that  that 
was  inexpedient  for  many  reasons.  I  therefore 
changed  front,  and  resolved  to  proceed  by  a 
slower  method,  but,  I  think,  a  surer  one — and 
that  was,  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to 
make  myself  necessary  to  Miss  Douglas's  exist- 
ence." 

"By  avoiding  her  persistently,  and  shooting 
grouse  from  morning  till  night  ?" 

"  The  art  of  the  thing  again !  Success  has 
attended  my  procedure." 

"  You  are  necessary  to  her  existence  now,  are 
you?" 

"Very  nearly  ;  but  I  don't  go  quite  so  far  as 
that.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  she  likes  me 
immensely — more  than  any  one  else,  in  her  own 
quiet  way.  Yon  won't  venture  to  deny  that  her 
liking  is  obvious  ?" 

"  Then  why  don't  yon  persevere?" 

"  I  am  persevering,  slowly  and  unostentatious- 
ly, but  it  takes  time.  And  just  as  success  seems 
within  my  grasp,  this  horrible  explosion  takes 
place,  and  my  scheme  is  ruined." 

"I  should  have  said,  'Just  as  success  was 
finally  escaping  your  grasp.'  " 

"  Yes,  you  would,  I  dare  say.  That's  our  point 
of  divergence.  I  am  only  telling  you  what  my 
view  was,  and  what  my  scheme  has  been." 

"Are  you  serious?" 

"  Is  a  man  in  my  situation  likely  to  jest?" 

' '  You  think  she  would  accept  you  now  if  you 
proposed  ?" 

"Very  likely;  but  it  would  be  safer  to  give 
her  more  time.  But,  of  course,  that's  out  of  the 
question  now;  so  what's  the  good  of  talking? 
I  say !  only  fancy  if  the  bailiffs  were  to  arrive 
just  as  Lord  Germistoune  had  given  me  his 
blessing !  Ha !  ha !  Something  like  a  dramat- 
ic situation,  eh  ?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  by- 
the-bye,  what  a  capital  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  his 
lordship  would  make?" 

"  Pray  let  us  keep  to  the  matter  in  hand.  As 
you  say,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  give  her 
more  time.  I  don't  mean  because  of  these 
wretches  who  are  coming  to  hunt  you :  I  mean 
that  there  are  other  influences  at  work — some 
one  else  has  got  his  designs  upon  her." 

"Pooh,  pooh!  nonsense!  OldRibby?  She 
laughs  at  him." 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  mean  Lord  Eibston.  There  is 
Mr.  Glen  cairn — " 

"Ridiculous!  He  repudiated  the  idea  alto- 
gether." 

"And  others,"  added  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  deem- 
ing it  hazardous  to  dwell  too  forcibly  on  Cos- 
mo. 

"Well,  I  don't  care  whom  you  mean.  No 
one  else  has  a  chance." 

'You  are  wonderfully  confident." 
'  With  a  little  more  time — " 
'Which  you  can't  have." 
'  If  these  bailiffs  could  be  stopped !" 
'  I  have  my  very  strong  opinion  that  even  if 
they  could  be  stopped,  your  only  chance  would 


lie  in  instant  action — your  only  cliance.  Other 
influences  are  working,  and  working  rapidly; 
take  my  word  for  it." 

"Well,  well,  we  needn't  worry  about  it.  I 
must  go  and  see  about  rny  packing." 

"And  leave  the  family  to  be  disgraced?" 

"  How  can  I  help  it?" 

"  Listen.  Here  is  the  very  last  effort  I  mean 
to  make  for  you,  and  /  will  not  make  it  without 
a  most  stringent  condition.  With  the  view  I 
take  of  this  affair  with  Miss  Douglas,  I  say  im- 
mediate action  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  may 
be  right  or  I  may  be  wrong ;  that  is  my  view, 
and  I  mean  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  pro- 
posal to  you,  which  is  this :  If  you  will  now 
promise  me,  upon  your  sacred  honor  as  a  gen- 
tleman, to  propose  to  Miss  Douglas  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  you  shall  have  the  money  you  re- 
quire for  these  wretches.  It  will  greatly  hamper 
me ;  but  I  shall  trust  to  being  repaid,  either  by 
your  brother  or  by  yourself,  when  you  are  able. 
What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Lucy !  Say  ?  It's  awfully  sudden  ;  it  takes 
my  breath  away ! "  stammered  Tom,  who  had,  of 
course,  been  playing  for  this  stake  all  the  time, 
but  without  these  terrible  conditions. 

"That  is  positively  the  only  condition  on 
which  I  will  move  a  hand  to  help  you,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Ravenhall. 

"And  the  further  sum — roughly,  a  thousand 
pounds — which  will  be  required  a  few  weeks 
later  ?" 

"  Well,  I  will  promise  to  use  my  influence 
about  that  with  your  brother,  if,  after  honestly 
carrying  out  your  conditions,  you  honestly  fail 
with  Miss  Douglas." 

Tom  walked  to  the  window  and  mused.  After 
all,  he  was  in  a  terrible  hole,  and  this  would 
extricate  him,  and  leave  him  something  in  hand 
— the  sums  "roughly"  required  by  his  solicitor 
being  probably  somewhere  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  eight  hundred,  rather  than  five 
hundred  and  a  thousand,  the  respective  balances 
representing,  more  or  less,  the  little  profit  which 
Tom  counted  upon  making  on  such  cash  trans- 
actions as  his  family  undertook  for  his  benefit. 

Lax  morality  this  for  a  man  who  could  still  re- 
spect his  word  of  honor  ;  but  the  continued  press- 
ure of  money  difficulties,  and  the  perpetual  shifts 
which  they  involved,  had  no  doubt  left  their 
mark  upon  Tom,  as  they  have  constantly  left  it 
upon  men  of  a  higher  stamp.  And  besides,  Tom 
had  what  he  called  "strong  perceptions  of  the 
family  tie,"  which  involved  the  firm  conviction 
that  his  family  were,  by  the  law  of  natural  affec- 
tion, bound  to  "see  him  through"  his  scrapes; 
and  that  since  they  now  pretty  uniformly  failed 
to  recognize  this  duty,  he  was  justified  in  levy- 
ing on  them,  and  taking  any  advantage  of  them 
which  presented  itself.  Proceeding  with  his  re- 
flections, he  felt  that  he  had  to  face  a  refusal ;  he 
was  confident  that  that  was  in  store  for  him  ;  but 
what  of  that  ?  It  happened  to  lots  of  fellows ; 
and  at  this  moment  he  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  was  not  preferable  to  the  alternative,  with 
all  its  prospective  advantages.  The  act  of  pro- 
posal was  really  the  worst  of  it.  While  he  thus 
reflected,  Mrs.  Ravenhall  arose,  and,  opening  a 
despatch-box,  took  therefrom  a  check-book,  and 
began  leisurely  to  turn  over  the  foils  thereof. 
There  was  considerable  art  in  this  suggestive 
movement.  Tom's  eye  kindled. 
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"Well,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "I  think  it's  a  risk; 
but  I'll  close.  I'll  take  the  plunge." 

"Upon  your  sacred  word  of  honor,  and  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  ?" 

"Within  that  time,  upon  my  sacred  word  of 
honor." 

"Then  I  am  satisfied." 

"I  dare  say;  but  I'm  not;  no  more  are  the 
bailiffs.  This  is  distinctly  a  ready-money  trans- 
action." 

"Oh, you  require  the  check  now  ?" 

11  Clearly,  unless  you  wish  the  bailiffs  to  mix 
themselves  up  with  my  proposal." 

Mrs.  Ravenhall  took  up  a  pen  and  detached  a 
check,  Tom  standing  over  her. 

"There  are  generally,"  he  said,  "  some  vexa- 
tious little  law  expenses  in  staying  proceedings. 
I  suspect  it  will  be  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side, 
and  make  the  sum  guineas.  Five  hundred  guin- 
eas— in  other  words,  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds.  There!  that's  it.  Thanks." 

"Now,  remember!  by  this  time  on  Tuesday." 

"You  have  my  word  of  honor,  Lucy;  but 
make  it  Tuesday  midnight.  You  know  one 
can't  command  one's  time  during  the  day  here, 
and  the  evening  opportunities  will  be  more  plen- 
tiful." 

"  Very  well ;  but  it's  the  very  last  concession." 

"All  right.  Now  I  feel  quite  faint  with  all 
this  agitation.  I  must  positively  go  and  rub  in 
a  little  sherry." 

The  thieves'  compact  being  thus  concluded, 
Mrs.  Ravenhall  lay  back  on  the  sofa,  and  thought 
it  over.  On  the  whole,  it  was  her  own  scheme, 
with  the  slight  difference  that  it  was  more  ex- 
pensive by  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds ; 
but  she  was  not  disposed  to  make  much  of  that, 
every  other  road .  to  success  being  absolutely 
barred.  If  he  should  succeed,  what  a  coup, 
what  a  triumph,  it  would  be !  Such  a  brilliant 
match !  such  wealth,  prestige,  and  position,  and 
all  to  be  acquired  by  a  spendthrift  younger  son, 
through  the  finesse  of  his  capable  sister!  Be- 
sides the  solid  family  advantages,  there  was  rep- 
utation to  accrue  from  that— ay,  that  there  was! 
And  then,  from  a  minor  point  of  view,  Esme  in 
herself  would  be  so  excellent  a  wife  for  Tom! — 
a  safe  wife,  upon  whom,  even  in  these  risky  days, 
one  might  certainly  depend.  Altogether  it  would 
be  worth  far  more  than  all  her  trouble  and  sacri- 
fice, if  he  should  succeed.  But  could  he  ?  He 
seemed  strangely  confident  of  his  footing  with 
Esme ;  and  they  certainly  appeared  to  be  on  the 
best  of  terms.  But  could  he  be  trusted  to  play 
his  cards?  There  was  the  main  doubt.  Ah! 
she  must  rehearse  it  with  him,  and  send  him  to 
the  trial  equipped,  cap-a-pie,  with  the  armor  of 
her  worldly  craft.  The  die  would  soon  be  cast. 
Forty-eight  hours,  and  then — victory ;  or,  if  de- 
feat, at  least  also  a  release  from  a  long:  and  har- 
assing campaign. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IT  took  n,  good  deal  to  damp  Tom  Wyedale's 
spirits.  Blessed  by  nature  with  a  very  buoyant 
temperament,  neither  dyspepsia  nor  any  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  of  life  disturbed  him  ;  and 
familiarity  with  the  only  kind  of  difficulties  which 
constantly  beset  him  enabled  him,  as  a  rule,  to 


carry  himself  with  cheerful  nonchalance  in  cir- 
cumstances which  usually  darken  the  faces  of 
most  men.  In  the  circumstances,  however, 
which  now  confronted  him,  his  past  experience 
could  do  nothing  to  help  or  reassure  him ;  and 
as  he  contemplated  them  on  that  Sunday  after- 
noon after  leaving  his  sister,  his  courage  gradu- 
ally oozed  away.  Sitting  alone  by  the  river,  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  glen,  he  spent  the  long  hours 
between  luncheon  and  dinner  in  revolving  various 
schemes  and  considerations  in  connection  with 
the  ordeal  which  lay  before  him.  He  felt  that 
it  was  now  absolutely  inevitable.  Slippery 
though  he  was,  the  words  "sacred  honor  of  a 
gentleman  "  involved  a  pledge  which  he  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  violating ;  and  even  if  he 
would  (which  we  are  far  from  asserting)  have 
attempted  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  the  letter, 
while  practically  evading  it,  by  some  such  device 
as  a  burlesque  proposal,  it  was  obvious  that  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  would  escape  detection  by  his  sis- 
ter, who  was  evidently  in  a  determined  and  dan- 
gerous frame  of  mind.  It  must  be  fairly  done 
— that  was  clear.  But  how  ?  where  ?  when  ?  in 
what  words?  and  with  what  results?  He  felt 
that  he  might  put  an  acceptance  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  or,  if  so  unlikely  a  thing  were  to  happen, 
there  would  he  plenty  of  time  after  its  occurrence 
to  consider  the  revolution  in  his  life  which  would 
thereby  be  involved. 

But  the  alternative?  Refusal?  The  fact  of 
being  refused  was  only  an  essential  episode  in  a 
drama  which,  from  first  to  last,  was  horrible  to 
contemplate;  in  itself,  indeed,  it  was  not  half 
so  bad  as  the  act  of  proposal.  For  in  Tom's 
soul  there  lingered  certain  sparks  of  chivalrous 
feeling ;  he  had  a  strong  regard  and  admiration 
for  Esme,  and  in  his  present  rare  mood  of 
thoughtful  ness,  with  the  matter  fairly  before 
him — no  longer  vaguely  and  in  the  remote  fut- 
ure—  there  did  seem  to  him  to  be  something 
very  repulsive  in  the  idea  of  mixing  up  this  gen- 
tle and  innocent  lady  with  so  coarse  a  transac- 
tion. Schooled,  however,  to  repress  his  better 
emotions,  and  driven,  as  he  felt,  by  necessity  to 
the  inevitable,  he  wrenched  himself  away  as  best 
he  might  from  painful  sentiment  to  practical 
considerations.  The  results  of  a  refusal — what 
must  they  be?  This  reflection  now  occupied 
him,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  considering  how  the  catastrophe  could 
in  any  way  be  brought  to  harmonize  with  his 
autumn  plans — his  shooting  projects, and  so  forth. 

His  cogitations  led  him  to  no  comfortable  con- 
clusion ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  dinner,  the 
total  eclipse  of  his  Yorick-like  characteristics 
was  patent  to  all,  and  dulled  the  tone  of  the 
whole  party. 

Mrs.  Ravenhall  observed  it  with  lively  satis- 
faction. "It  wants  point,  however,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "Why  can't  he  look  at  Esme  ?  and, 
oh,  if  he  would  drink  less  of  that  champagne- 
it  is  so  deplorably  exhilarating !"  On  this  latter 
head  her  anxieties  were  not  realized.  Tom's 
gloom  and  silence  only  seemed  to  deepen.  Lord 
liibston  drew  Esme's  attention  to  it.  "  There 
are  no  great  '  events '  on  just  now,"  he  said,  "  or 
I  should  fancy  Wyedale  had  come  to  grief  again. 
As  it  is,  I  suppose  he's  only  grudging  the  grouse 
their  day  of  rest." 

When  the  ladies  left  the  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
Ravenhall  came  up  to  her  with  great  tragic  eyes, 
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and  said,  in  a  tragic  whisper,  "  Poor  dear  Tom  ! 
what  a  terrible  state  he  is  in  !  Do,  pray,  darling, 
try  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter."  Whereupon 
Esme  reported  Lord  llibston's  theory. 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Raven  hall,  "  this  is  no  laugh- 
ing matter — no  joke.  I  know  the  play  of  his 
features  too  well.  His  face  frightens  me.  Take 
an  opportunity,  dear,  and  ask  him  what  has  hap- 
pened. He  will  tell  you  anything,  I  am  sure. 
Do — to  oblige  me." 

When  Tom  made  his  appearance  he  still  wore 
the  same  rueful  aspect,  and  seated  himself  apart 
in  the  large  drawing-room,  resting  his  head 
mournfully  upon  his  hand.  And  then,  since 
there  was  no  sort  of  reserve,  but  rather  a  frank 
camaraderie,  between  Esme  and  him,  she,  in  pass- 
ing him  as  if  by  accident,  stopped,  and  said,  kind- 
ly, "I  fear  you  have  a  bad  headache,  Mr.  Wye- 
dale." 

"No,"  replied  Tom,  looking  up  without  a 
smile — "no,  I  have  no  headache." 

"What  is  the  matter,  then?  You  look  very 
ill,  as  if  you  were  in  pain." 

"I  am  in  pain,  but  I  am  not  ill;  horribly  un- 
happy, that's  all. " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  ;  but  I  am  sure  nothing  very 
serious  ever  happens  to  yon." 

"Ah!  but  this  is  serious — vitally  serious.  I 
can't  tell  you  about  it  now,  but  I  will  to-morrow 
or  some  other  time." 

"  Tell  your  sister,  Mr.  Wyedale.  She  is  very 
anxious  about  you." 

"No,  I  certainly  won't  tell  her.  I'll  tell  you, 
if  you'll  listen  to  me.  Will  you,  some  other 
time?"  And  she,  assenting,  left  him  in  yet 
deeper  gloom,  from  the  step  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  direction  of  the  abyss. 

Innocent  Esme  was  quite  grieved  for  the 
heavy  affliction  of  her  cheery  friend.  "He  con- 
fesses," she  said  to  Mrs.  Ilavenhall,  "that  he  is 
very  unhappy,  and  wishes  to  tell  me  all  about  it. 
So,  of  course,  I  shall  soon  know ;  and,  if  he 
doesn't  forbid  it,  I  will  tell  you  what  he  says." 

"Thanks,  darling!  it  will  be  such  a  relief! 
but  please  don't  let  him  escape  you.  Find  an 
opportunity  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  help 
you." 

Having  thus  contrived  to  set  the  fowler  and 
the  prey  mutually  in  quest  of  each  other,  Mrs. 
Ravenhall  felt  that  she  had  made  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
if  the  desired  opportunity  did  not  at  once  occur. 
Next  day,  however,  the  "fowler,"  finding  him- 
self in  better  spirits,  or  at  least  able  to  take  more 
philosophical  views  of  what  was  impending, 
thought  the  inevitable  moment  might  be  ad- 
vantageously postponed  in  favor  of  another  day's 
shooting — his  last,  perhaps,  at  Dunerlncht — and 
went  forth,  accordingly,  malgr€  his  sister's  re- 
monstrances. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  he  had  a  good  many 
hours  of  something  like  enjoyment ;  but  with 
the  shades  of  evening  the  shadows  fell  again 
upon  his  spirit,  so  that  his  conduct  at  dinner 
and  in  the  evening  was,  as  Mrs.  Ravenhall  ad- 
mitted to  herself,  "almost  beautiful." 

"  No  better !  Even  worse.  I  think  ! "  she  whis- 
pered to  Esme,  shaking  her  head  dolorously. 
"Has  he  spoken  to  you?" 

"There  has  been  no  opportunity  as  yet." 

"  Only  twenty-four  hours  now  !"  muttered  Tom 
to  himself,  as  he  went  to  bed.  "Well,  hang  it! 


it  will  be  all  over  by  this  time  to-morrow — that's 
one  consolation,"  and  so  turned  in,  and  slept  the 
sleep  which  blesses  the  last  hours  of  condemned 
criminals. 

The  inevitable  day — the  last  twelve  hours — • 
came  at  last.  Tom,  chained  by  his  pledge,  had 
to  reject  all  sporting  temptations,  and,  in  every 
sense,  envied  the  sportsmen,  as  he  wistfully  be- 
held them  disappear  in  the  direction  of  the  moor. 
His  sister  invited  him  to  come  to  her  room  and 
receive  certain  hints  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  im- 
pending trial;  but  he  would  none  of  this.  "It 
would  only  confuse  me  and  make  me  nervous," 
he  said  ;  "  and,  Heaven  knows,  I'm  shaky  enough 
already!" 

Then  he  went  and  mooned  about  in  the  flow- 
er-garden, awaiting  Esme's  arrival ;  for  he  knew 
that  it  was  her  habit  to  go  there  every  morning 
after  breakfast. 

Tom  could  not  be  said  to  wait  impatiently; 
but  as  Esme  had  not  made  her  appearance  in 
the  garden  long  after  her  usual  hour,  he  left  it, 
and  strolled  down  the  avenue  in  the  direction 
of  the  bridge,  with  a  languid  intention  of  seeing 
whether  anything  was  stirring  in  a  certain  sal- 
mon-pool of  which  he  knew.  Arrived  at  his 
destination,  he  began  to  peer  into  the  water, 
which  was  clear,  though  deep,  and  somewhat 
troubled  with  back  swirls  from  the  main  cur- 
rent. Presently  his  eye  caught  the  outline  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  noble  "fish,"  fitfully  visible 
in  the  depths,  and,  with  the  sportsman's  instinct 
at  once  aroused,  he  set  to  work  cautiously  to  get 
himself  into  a  better  position  for  observing  it 
and  estimating  its  proportions — an  impulse  with 
which  keen  lovers  of  the  "gentle  art"  will  per- 
haps sympathize.  While  thus  earnestly  em- 
ployed, a  voice  from  behind  accosted  him  : 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Mr.  Wyedale?" 

"Hush!  hush!"  whispered  Tom,  holding  up 
his  hand ;  and  though,  on  looking  round,  he  be- 
held Esme,  the  salmon  retained  the  position  of 
paramount  interest. 

"  If  you  come  here,  very  carefully,"  he  con- 
tinued, "you  will  see  him  to  perfection." 

Esme  went  over  to  him  very  carefully.  "  What 
is  it  ?"  she  said,  adapting  herself  to  the  situation 
by  also  whispering. 

"I'd  almost  stake  my  life  he's  a  thirty-pound- 
er ;  clean  as  a  whistle,  too.  Look  at  him  1" 

"I  can't  see  anything." 

"Why,  there,  "there — just  over  that  yellow 
stone.  Oh,  Miss  Douglas!" 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
bitterest  reproach ;  for  Esme,  in  raising  a  hand 
to  shade  her  eyes,  caused  some  movement  of  her 
drapery  which  caught  the  mysteriously  angled 
vision  of  the  fish,  and  he  was  off'  like  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

"  I  am  so  sorry !"  she  said. 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,"  replied  Tom,  mag- 
nanimously ;  "  we  couldn't  have  caught  him, 
you  know.  Now,  I  wonder  what  his  plans  are! 
I  should  like  to  have  a  struggle  with  a  fellow  of 
that  sort.  He  must  be  thirty  pounds  at  least — 
probably  more — perhaps  thirty-five." 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  get  a  rod  and  trv  for 
it?" 

"Oh.  there  would  be  no  chance  just  now." 
And  then  it  flashed  upon  Tom,  still  recumbent, 
that  another  kind  of  angling  must  occupy  his 
immediate  attention. 
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"I  am  going  down  to  the  lodge,  to  take  these 
papers  to  the  old  people  there,  and  I  must  make 
haste,"  said  Esme. 

"  I'll  walk  with  you,  if  I  may,"  said  Tom,  ris- 
ing from  his  post  of  observation ;  and  they  started. 

" Tremendous,  great,  fine  fish  that!"  he  re- 
marked, after  they  had  walked  a  few  paces  in 
silence. 

"I  wish  I  had  seen  him,"  said  Esme. 

"Another  time  you  must  remember  that  fish 
see  round  the  corner  and  hear  with  their  tails." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  forget  that." 

After  this,  Tom  indulged  in  some  reflections 
upon  the  caprices  and  general  frowardness  of 
the  salmon  tribe,  speaking  with  a  chastened  vi- 
tality, though  by  no  means  languidly.  When 
he  had  done,  Esme  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you 
are  better  to-day,  Mr.  Wyedale." 

"Thanks,"  said  Tom,  nervously ;  "but  I  am 
not  better — I'm  worse ;  I've  been  getting  worse 
daily  for  some  time  past." 

"  I  should  never  have  detected  it." 

"No,  no,  I  dare  say  not;  but  the  strain  of 
concealment  has  been  very  trying.  You  know 
what  Viola  says  about  concealment,  and  her 
damask  cheek  —  or  somebody  else's  damask 
cheek — and  the  worm  i'  the  bud,  and  that?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Esme,  with  a  painful* inclina- 
tion to  laugh,  repressed  in  honor  of  Tom's  lugu- 
brious expression ;  "  but  why  should  you  con- 
ceal your  troubles?  You  have  a  most  sympa- 
thetic friend  in  your  sister;  and  I  am  sure  you 
can  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

"Ashamed!"  cried  Tom;  "quite  the  reverse 
— I'm  very  proud  of  it." 

"Proud  of  what,  Mr.  Wyedale?" 

"It,  you  know,  the — ahem! — the  trouble." 

"Indeed!"  said  Esme,  in  deep  bewilderment. 

"Yes ;  and  you  know  sisters  are  all  veiy  well 
in  their  way,  but  one  can't  confide  everything  to 
one's  sister." 

"No,  no,  of  course  not;  but  why  not  go  to 
some  gentleman  -  friend :  Mr.  —  Mr.  Glencairn, 
for  instance,  or  my  father?  I  am  sure  my  father 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  help  you  with  his 
advice." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would,"  said  Tom,  thinking  of 
the  kind  of  advice  his  lordship  would  be  likely  to 
give  under  the  circumstances  ;  "  but  I  can't  go  to 
him  in  the  first  instance." 

"Well,  then,  some  one  else.  Pray  do.  We 
are  all  so  sorry  to  see  you  dull  and  sad." 

"Are  you  really  sorry?"  said  Tom,  halting. 

"  Mr.  Wyedale !  can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"Oh  no.  I  thought  you  mightn't  be,  you 
know — that  was  all,"  said  Tom,  becoming  per- 
fectly incoherent ;  and  presently  added,  in  the 
same  vein,  "And,  indeed,  I'd  rather  you  weren't 
sorry. " 

"Mr.  Wyedale!" 

"I  would  rather  you  rejoiced  in  the  whole 
transaction,  you  know — that's  the  honest  truth." 

"Transaction!  I  confess  you  fairly  puzzle 
me." 

"I  dare  say  I  do.  I  know  I  puzzle  myself. 
I'm  an  imbecile,  an  idiot ;  but  you  won't  mind 
that,  will  yon  ?" 

"What?  that  you  are  an  imbecile?" 

"No;  that  I'm  talking  up  and  down,  and 
across,  and  round  the  corner.  The  fact  is,  I'm 
as  nervous  as  the — as  can  be.  Don't  you  see, 
I'm  trying  to  tell  you  all  about  it?" 


"No,  Mr.  Wyedale,  I  can't  say  I  do.  Do  you 
mean  about  the — the  trouble  ?" 

"Certainly.  You  said  you  would  listen  to 
me,  you  know." 

"And  so  I  will,  with  pleasure." 

"You're  sure  it  won't  bore  you?" 

"Oh,  quite  sure." 

'I  Very  well,  then— ahem !— ahem  ! "  Tom  had 
again  halted,  and  he  now  came  to  a  dead  pause 
in  his  speech.  Esme  was  obliged  to  turn  away 
her  head  to  conceal  her  mirth.  The  prepos- 
terous gloom  of  his  face  quite  overpowered  her. 
"The  fact  is,"  Tom  stammered,  at  last,  "a 
dreadful  tiling  has  happened." 

"To  you,  Mr.  Wyedale?  to  yourself?"  cried 
Esme. 

"To  me." 

"Yes,  but — but,  pray  what  is  it?"    ' 

"  It  is  a  kind  of  thing  which  fortunately  hap- 
pens, I  believe,  only  once  or  so  in  a  man's  life- 
time. That's  the  only  consolation ;  though  it 
leaves  its  mark  on  him,  they  say,  from — from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

"What  can  it  be?" 

"Well,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  have 
become  a  prey — a  prey ;  I  say — a  victim — " 

"Oh!  to  what,  Mr.  Wyedale ?  Please  don't 
keep  me  in  suspense." 

"A  victim,  I  repeat — of  course,  a  willing  vic- 
tim ;  you  clearly  understand  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  now  I  do ;  but  to  what,  or  whom  ?" 

"To  emotions,  Miss  Douglas.  I  have  con- 
ceived an  aff —  I  have  contracted,  that  is  to 
say,  an  attach —  Hang  it !  I'm  in  love !  There ! 
that's  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter." 

Esme's  eyes  opened  very  wide. 

"You,  Mr.  Wyedale — yen .'"  was  all  she  could 
gasp ;  and  then  the  torrent  of  her  mirth  could  no 
longer  be  pent  in,  and  she  laughed  till  the  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks.  Tom  regarded  her  in  dis- 
comfited silence.  When  she  had  recovered  a  lit- 
tle, she  said,  "  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  I  am 
so  ashamed,  so  sorry ;  but  I  could  not  help — " 
and  then,  catching  another  sight  of  her  compan- 
ion's woful  visage,  she  had  another  relapse. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Tom,  with  sad  dignity, 
"that  you  find  an  honest  man's  love  so  ridicu- 
lous." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Wyedale ;  it  is  not  so,  I  assure 
you.  It  was  the  way  you  spoke,  and  the  way 
you  looked,  that  upset  my  gravity.  You  made 
such  a  tragedy  of  it,  I  was  quite  frightened  ;  and 
then,  when  you  told  me  what  '  the  trouble '  real- 
ly was,  it  seemed  all  so — so  different,"  said  Esme, 
with  symptoms  of  another  break-down. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Tom,  "it  is  ridiculous?" 

"No,  indeed!  Why  should  it  be  so?  But 
am  I  to  know  anything  more?" 

"  Oh  yes.  I  fear,  however,  that  you  will  only 
laugh  at  me." 

"No;  I  promise  you  I  will  not.  May  I  ask 
who  the— the  lady  is"?  I  hope  she  is  very  nice." 

"She  is  adorable." 

"  Do  I  know  her?" 

"Intimately." 

" Really !   'Where  is  she— in  Scotland?" 

"  Yes ;  she  is  in  Glenerlacht." 

" How  very  exciting!  Why,  you  must  mean 
one  of  the  party  at  the  castle?" 

"Yes,  certainly,  and — " 

"  Let  me  guess.     Not  Miss  Snapsley  ?" 

"Very  much  the  reverse;  but  listen — " 
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"Not  possibly  Miss  Milkington?" 

"You  are  sneering  at  me,  Miss  Douglas." 

"  No,  no ;  I  assure  you  not.  Can  it  be  Mrs. 
Crock?" 

"  Why  don't  you  say  Lady  Bugles  at  once  ?" 

"1'lease  don't  be  offended." 

"Miss  Douglas! — ahem!  Esme,  listen  to 
me.  I  feel  the  madness — the  presumption — the 
hopelessness  of  my  love ;  but  it  will  have  utter- 
ance. For  long  months  I  have  grappled  with  it 
— grappled,  I  say — like  a  man  ;  but  I  am  beaten 
now.  I  succumb.  I  throw  up  the  sp —  ahem  ! 
I  love  you,  and  I  offer  you  my  love.  A  poor 
man's  love  is  a  very  poor  offering;  but  it  is  all 
I  have  to  give ;  and  it  is  yours,  if  you  will  con- 
descend to  accept  it." 

Esme  stared  at  Tom  in  complete  stupefaction, 
and  said  nothing. 

"You  hesitate!"  cried  Tom,  with  some  per- 
turbation; "at  least,  you  hesitate!  Oh,  say  I 
need  not  abandon  all  hope!" 

"Mr.  Wyedale,"  said  Esme,  at  last,  "am  I 
dreaming?  Or  is  it  possible  that  you  are  talking 
to  me  in  sober  earnest  ?" 

"Nothing  could  be  more  solemn  and  sober. 
Be  assured  of  that.  All  my — my  peace  of  mind 
rests  on  your  reply." 

"I  am  distressed — I  am  infinitely  distressed, 
Mr.  Wyedale,  to  hear  you  say  so  —  if  you  are 
serious.  But  surely — what  can  it  mean  ? — sure- 
ly I  have  done  nothing  to  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  there  was,  or  ever  could  be,  anything  be- 
tween us  but  friendship  ?" 

"No,"  said  Tom,  "that  is  perfectly  true.  I 
said  that  I  was  mad  and  presumptuous." 

"And  surely — it  is  most  mysterious! — surely 
it  cannot  really  be  true  that  you  have  been — have 
been  entertaining  such  feelings  all  the  time  you 
speak  of?  This  must  be  some  strange  delusion." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Tom,  doggedly ;  "it  is  sad- 
Jy  and  bitterly  the  truth." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Wyedale,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  deeply  distressed." 

"  You  can  give  me  no  hope  ?" 

"I  am  grieved  to  give  you  pain,  and  I  don't 
require  to  tell  you  how  warmly  I  regard  your 
friendship ;  but  I  can  accept  nothing  more  than 
it." 

The  conviction  that  it  was  all  over  afforded 
unbounded  relief  to  Tom ;  but  he  was  greatly  at 
a  loss  what  to  say  next — how,  in  fact,  to  finish 
off  the  little  drama,  selon  les  regies.  He  re- 
mained silent,  therefore,  looking  discreetly  woe- 
begone, and  waiting  for  an  idea,  or  some  further 
utterance  on  Esme's  part.  They  had  turned — 
the  visit  to  the  lodge  had  been  tacitly  abandoned 
— and  were  now  slowly  walking  back  to  the  cas- 
tle. A  pretty  long  silence  was  at  last  broken  by 
Esme,  who,  looking  at  Tom's  sad  face,  and  think- 
ing how  bright  it  used  always  to  be,  said,  with 
an  impulse  from  her  warm  heart,  "  I  am  so  sor- 
ry for  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Wyedale.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  truly  I  am  grieved." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  be  distressed,  Miss  Doug- 
las !  It  serves  me  right  for  my  presumption ; 
and  besides,  everything  goes  wrong  with  me ;  I 
never  expect  anything  happy  to  come  my  way." 

"  Don't  say  so,  Mr.  Wyedale.  I  am  sure  you 
are  generally  very  happy,  and  make  others  very 
happy  too ;  and  I  am  sure  this  little  illusion  will 
very  soon  pass  away.  I  hope  we  are  always  to 
be  friends — true  friends  ?'' 


"Always,  and  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Tom, 
heartily. 

Esme  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  took ;  and 
thus  the  friendly  entente  was  sealed. 

"You  may  be  sure,"  she  continued,  "that  I 
shall  not  breathe  a  hint  of  what  has  occurred  to 
any  one." 

' '  Thanks ;  how  good  of  you ! " 

"And  I  am  sure  no  one  in  the  house  could 
suspect  such  a  thing — you  seem  to  have  such  a 
wonderful  power  of  concealing  your  feelings — -so 
that  you  need  feel  no  embarrassment  before  the 
party." 

"Oil,  but,  Miss  Douglas,  I  must  go  away  at 
once!" 

"Go  away?" 

"Yes,  to-day,  or  to-morrow  at  latest." 

"Why,  Mr.  Wyedale?" 

Tom  was  only  too  glad  to  find  that  there  was 
any  question  about  it.  He  had  understood  that 
his  departure  would  be  considered  a  matter  of 
etiquette.  "Why?"  he  repeated,  rather  at  a 
loss  for  a  reply ;  "  oh !  you  know  my — ahem ! — 
my  feelings  would  scarcely  permit — " 

' '  Now,  Mr.  Wyedale,  we  are  friends,  are  we 
not?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Than  I  beg  you,  as  a  friend,  not  to  go  away." 

"I  would  do  much  to  please  you  ;  but  this  is 
really — " 

"No,  I  will  take  no  refusal;  you  must  stay." 

She  had  now  quite  decided  that  Tom's  decla- 
ration was  the  result  of  a  sudden  fancy  which 
had  sprung  up  in  his  spasmodic  mind  the  day 
before  yesterday,  destined  to  evaporate  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  which,  though  utterly  un- 
deserving of  the  honors  of  a  grande  passion,  yet 
demanded,  from  her  compassion,  the  healing 
balm  of  kindness  and  consolation  during  its  brief 
existence. 

"And  you  know,"  she  added,  "there  is  the 
great  deer-hunt  on  Saturday.  How  could  you 
go  before  that  ?  It  would  look  strange,  so  sud- 
den a  departure  $  it  might  cause  remark." 

"True,"  said  Tom,  as  if  this  reflection  had 
weight  with  him;  "there  is,  certainly,  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  that.  I  fear  it  might  cause  re- 
mark ;  but — " 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Wyedale,  I  will  have  no  'buts.' 
You  will  stay  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  after  some  reflection,  "I 
will  try  to  discipline  myself.  I  will  remain  till 
after  the  deer-drive,  at  whatever  cost  of  personal 
suffering.  Your  wish  shall  always  be  my  law. " 

"And  this,  I  am  sure,  is  for  your  good.  I 
wish  it,  because  I  wish  you  not  to  suffer,  but  to 
enjoy  yourself,  which  I  hope  and  think  you  will." 

Tom  shook  his  head  despondingly,  but  re- 
peated, in  the  resigned  tone  of  a  martyr,  that  he 
would  remain  till  after  the  drive.  And  now, 
having  reached  the  house,  they  separated. 

Tom  felt  that  he  was  entirely  master  of  the 
situation.  His  financial  strain  was  relaxed ;  he 
had  honestly  fulfilled  his  pledge  to  his  sister; 
he  was  done  with  her  long  importunities;  his 
autumn  plans  were  in  the  status  quo  ante;  and 
not  a  soul  but  Esme  and  his  sister,  neither  of 
whom  seemed  to  him  to  matter,  was  a  bit  the 
wiser.  Peace  and  contentment  steeped  the  spir- 
it of  the  rejected  suitor ;  and  his  only  anxiety 
was  for  the  ordering  of  his  countenance,  which 
lie  felt  might  be  apt  to  betray  the  unseemly  joy 
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raging  within  his  breast.  In  this  halcyon  frame 
he  sought  his  sister,  who,  seeing  the  brightness 
of  his  face,  clapped  her  hands,  and  cried,  "Vic- 
tory!" Tom  had  the  decency  to  sadden  his  face 
a  little,  as  lie  replied,  "No,  Lucy,  alas!  not  vic- 
tory— a  cropper." 

"What  is  that?  You  don't  mean  that  she 
has  refused  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do ;  to  her  shame  be  it  said." 

' '  Why  did  she  refuse  you  ?" 

"  Why  ?  I  didn't  press  her  on  that  point ;  but 
I  presume  it  was  due  to  some  defect  in  her  in- 
tellectual arrangements." 

"And  you  joke  about  it?" 

"  I  don't.  I've  had  an  awful  time  of  it,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  You  must  have  mismanaged  matters  some- 
how. This  comes  of  your  conceit  and  neglect- 
ing my  hints." 

"No,  I  managed  it  beautifully,  and  came  off 
with  flying  colors." 

"But  without  the  lady,  it  would  seem." 

"Yes,  but  with  all  the  moral  results  of  a  vic- 
tory. " 

"Stuff!    Well,  there  is  ruin  before  you  now." 

"I  hope  not." 

"Oh,  but  there  is.  You  can  never  hope  to 
have  such  chances  again." 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  abduct  her  forcibly,  could 
I?" 

"  But  you  might  have  played  your  cards  like 
a  reasonable  being. " 

"I  have  told  you  that  I  had  my  own  scheme, 
which  was  to  make  a  waiting  race  of  it.  If  you 
chose  to  come  and  force  my  running,  you  have 
only  yourself  to  blame  for  the  catastrophe." 

"I  am  utterly  disgusted  with  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  but  it  is  not  an  argu- 
ment." 

"Tell  me  exactly  what  took  place.  Eemem- 
ber,  I  shall  get  it  all  out  of  her." 

"I'll  tell  you  exactly;  but  you'll  get  nothing 
out  of  her — she  is  far  too  loyal  and  good." 

Tom  then  told  his  story  briefly ;  and  when  he 
had  finished,  she  said, 

"And  when  do  you  leave?" 

"Leave?  I'm  not  going  to  leave  that  I  know 
of." 

"How?" 

"  Because  I  am  going  to  stay  where  I  am." 

"  Yon  mean  this — gravely  ?" 

"And  most  distinctly." 

"You  can't  be  so  utterly  callous  and  abomi- 
nable ! " 

"Well,  I  have  sufficient  fortitude  and  manly 
dignity  to  enable  me  to  protract  my  residence 
amidst  what  Lord  Germistoune  calls  '  our  unri- 
valled scenery. '  That,  perhaps,  is  a  more  grace- 
ful way  of  putting  it." 

"  Wretch !  you  have  no  shame !" 

"Shame  implies  a  gallery ;  and  there  is  none 
in  this  case." 

"There  is  Miss  Douglas." 

"I  stay  at  her  special  request." 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  a  mere  form,  dictated  by 
good-nature  and  a  desire  to  let  you  down  easily." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  In  any  case,  I  have  yielded 
to  her  importunities.  I  really  can  refuse  noth- 
ing to  a  woman,  even  to  the  woman  who  is  '  red- 
hand  '  from  refusing  me,  so  I  have  pledged  my- 
self." 

"And  how,  pray,  do  you  expect  me  to  look?" 


"  Well,  I  confess  I  had  formed  no  theory  on 
that  subject.  But  I  think,  Lucy,  you  are  quite 
old  enough  a  soldier  to  look  after  yourself.  Se- 
riously, no  one  knows  anything  about  the  matter 
except  Miss  Douglas,  and  she  need  never  know 
that  you  know  anything  about  it ;  so  how  can 
you  be  compromised  ?  See  how  unflinchingly  I 
sacrifice  my  just  susceptibilities  to  Miss  Douglas's 
wish.  Take  an  example  from  me,  and  sacrifice 
your  own  morbid  mauvaise  honte  to  your  own 
convenience. " 

This  so  far  silenced  Mrs.  Kavenhall,  to  whom 
a  move  at  the  moment  would  have  been  gravely 
inconvenient ;  but  she  wound  up  the  session  by 
assuring  Tom  that  he  was  heartless,  selfish,  false, 
and  maddeningly  self-sufficient;  also,  that  she 
now  formally  washed  her  hands  of  him  forever. 

"But  yon  mustn't  forget  our  compact,  dear 
Lucy,"  said  Tom,  sweetly. 

"What  compact?" 

"Touching  that  tiresome  further  sum  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  will  require  to  be  forth- 
coming almost  at  once,  I  fear." 

"I'm  sorry  I  promised;  but  I'm  not  like  you 
— I  keep  my  engagements." 

"  I  see  you  are  embittered  by  my  disaster.  In 
a  limited  sense,  that  is  perhaps  to  your  credit ; 
it  shows  heart,  strong  family  feeling,  and  so  on. 
But  to  turn  and  rend  the  poor  sufferer  himself 
argues  a  kind  of  feminine  logic  which  a  woman 
like  you  ought  to  despise. " 

"Go  away,  you  hypocritical  horse-leech!" 

And  this  was  the  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion of  all  poor  Mrs.  llavenhall's  Machiavellian 
plots,  sacrifices,  and  endurances. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

FOR  several  days  succeeding  the  events  just 
related,  Cosmo  had  to  endure  a  total  cessation 
of  intercourse  with  the  lady  of  his  love.  Once 
he  had  the  courage  to  contrive  a  pretext  and  call 
at  the  castle ;  once,  in  a  forlorn-hope,  and  sail- 
ing under  the  tourist's  flag,  he  had  revisited  the 
ruins.  But  on  the  former  occasion,  his  sole  re- 
ward was  the  sight  of  Lady  Bugles  engaged  in 
some  mysterious  process  of  imitative  decoration 
at  an  upper  window ;  and  on  the  latter,  when  he 
had  recrossed  the  river,  half  deafened  and  crazed 
by  old  Maggie's  "entertainment,"  he  had  the 
gloomy  satisfaction  of  beholding  Esme,  escorted 
by  her  father  and  Lord  Ribston,  arrive  on  the 
scene  he  had  just  abandoned.  At  church  on 
Sunday,  where  he  had  hoped  to  see  her,  he  found 
himself  so  placed  in  relation  to  the  Dunerlacht 
pew,  as  to  command  a  perfect  view  of  the  heads 
of  Lord  Germistoune,  Lady  Bugles,  and  Lord 
Ribston,  all  placidly  swaying  in  a  harmonious 
trio  of  slumber,  but  nothing  else ;  and  although 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  diet  he  was  rewarded  by 
a  little  fluttering  bow,  smile,  and  blush — this  last, 
by-the-bye,  was  not  quite  a  certainty — all  these 
things  constituted  but  meagre  fare  to  appease 
the  hunger  of  the  heart  withal.  Cosmo  was 
very  feverish  and  restless,  and  but  sorry  com- 
pany for  Phil  Denwick,  who,  though  he  consoled 
himself  pretty  well  by  unwearied  devotion  to  the 
moor,  marvelled  greatly  at  the  new  indifference 
to  sport  displayed  by  his  host,  whose  otherwise 
spasmodic  ways  of  life  also  excited  his  attention, 
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and  eventually  his  suspicion.  And  so  it  came 
about  that,  before  long,  Phil  was  intrusted  with 
his  friend's  secret,  and  had  to  endure  those  ter- 
rible outpourings,  and  those  circular  maunder- 
ings,  which  Love,  the  leveller,  extracts  with  equal 
hand  from  all  his  victims.  It  was  hard  upon 
Phil,  but  a  great  relief  to  Cosmo,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  once  unbent,  for  Phil  was  both  sympa- 
thetic and  sanguine,  and,  regarding  his  benefac- 
tor with  a  sort  of  hero-worship,  invariably  laugh- 
ed to  scorn  the  notion  that  his  superlative  merit 
could  fail  of  recognition  in  any  quarter  whatso- 
ever, including  even  Lord  Germistoune. 

"  He  may  be  prejudiced,  you  know,  and  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but,  hang  it !  he  isn't  blind.  Men 
like  you  don't  grow  on  every  hedge.  Take  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter.  Remember 
that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century." 

Thus  Phil:  and  though  Cosmo  felt  that,  in 
reference  to  Lord  Germistoune,  the  latter  con- 
sideration had  little  virtue,  still  his  friend's  con- 
fidence assured  him,  and  confirmed  him — if,  in- 
deed, he  required  confirmation — in  his  policy  of, 

"Let  the  great  river  bear  me  to  the  sea." 

This  policy  did  not  as  yet  go  the  length  of 
leading  him  to  direct  and  aggressive  action. 
Hesitating  and  perplexed,  he  waited  ujron  cir- 
cumstances and  the  inspirations  of  impulse. 
With  all  his  friend's  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment, these  few  days  were  days  of  torture  and 
unrest;  and  it  was  in  a  tumult  of  delight  that 
he  received,  on  the  Thursday  evening,  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

"  Duuerlacht  Castle,  Thursday. 

"DEAR  SIR, — A  good  many  of  our  deer  are 
stated  to  be  obstinately  harboring  in  the  woods, 
and,  for  our  stalking  operations,  it  is  expedient 
to  dislodge  them  and  send  them  to  the  forest. 
Moved  by  this  consideration,  and  at  the  urgent 
request  of  my  friend  the  Marquis  cle  Saut  du 
Loup,  I  am  induced  to  decide  upon  having  a 
deer-drive  on  Saturday.  It  is  a  form  of  sport 
which  (viewed  as  sport)  I  distinctly  disapprove 
of,  but  the  above  considerations  prevail  with  me. 
Should  it  tally  with  your  arrangements  to  join 
our  party,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  assist- 
ance, and  that  of  any  of  your  men  whom  you  can 
spare  for  beating  purposes.  Ten  o'clock  is  the 
hour  decided  upon,  and  the  rendezvous  will  be 
at  the  cairn  on  the  western  shoulder  of  Duner- 
lacht,  where  the  ladies  propose  to  give  us  lunch- 
eon in  the  afternoon.  Yours  truly, 

"GERMISTOUNE." 

A  similar  missive  arrived  for  Phil  from  the 
laboriously  formal  old  gentleman ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  invitation  was  joyfully 
accepted  by  both  recipients. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

NOT  a  cloud  in  the  sky:  the  misty  bloom  of 
sunrise  on  the  mountains:  a  voiceless  breeze 
hovering  over  the  landscape,  and  drawing  from 
all  its  lurking-places  the  goodly  fragrance  of  the 
hills :  great  stillness  checkered  by  faint  moorland 
harmonies,  whispering  of  the  heather,  and  silvery 
chiming  of  many  unseen  rivulets.  Thus  gracious- 
ly did  the  eagerly  wished-for  day  of  the  deer-drive 


greet  Cosmo,  as  he  looked  forth  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  Nature,  as  is  her  wont  in  our  moods  of 
stronger  emotion,  seemed  to  enter  into  commun- 
ion with  him  and  to  offer  him  her  sympathy, 
and  he,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  imaginative,  dre'w 
presages  from  her  aspects.  Thus,  though  he  had 
neither  prospect  nor  scheme  for  the  day  in  front 
of  him,  though  he  could  foresee  nothing,  in  the 
way  of  opportunity,  which  it  might  bring  forth, 
he  yet  drew  from  this  fair  and  solemn  sunrise  a 
presentiment,  strong  as  conviction,  that  a  grand 
turning-point  in  his  destiny  was  about  to  be 
reached.  Nor  did  he  confront  the  prospect  with 
agitation  ;  for,  as  his  eye  ranged  over  the  bright- 
ening hills,  he  seemed  to  read  promise  in  their 
growing  lustre ;  and  from  the  far  and  clear  hori- 
zon— the  home  of  hope — hope's  message  seemed 
to  come  to  him,  in  the  balmy  breath  and  mur- 
muring music  of  the  morning.  And  so,  exalted 
rather  than  depressed  by  the  sense  of  an  impend- 
ing crisis,  he  went  forth,  in  good  heart  and  hope, 
to  the  rendezvous  on  Dunerlacht. 

When  he  and  Phil  Denwick  arrived  at  the 
spot,  they  found  a  large  company  already  assem- 
bled. It  included  all  the  gentlemen  from  the 
castle,  besides  several  neighbors :  nor  was  the 
fair  sex  unrepresented ;  for  Lady  Bugles,  Mrs. 
Crock,  and  Miss  Snapsley  (in  the  secret  hope  of 
being  permitted  to  share  the  vigil  of  some  sports- 
man in  his  cache)  had  protested  that  they  would 
not  for  worlds  be  absent  from  a  gathering  which 
promised  to  be. so  rich  in  picturesque  elements. 
The  collapse  of  Mrs.  Ravenhall's  schemes  had  so 
far  restored  her  to  herself  that  she  was  relieved 
from  perpetual  sentry  duty,  and  being  once  more 
able  to  consult  her  own  tastes,  she  did  so  by 
promptly  emancipating  herself  from  thraldom  to 
"the  picturesque"  and  other  objects  of  her  re- 
cent dramatic  enthusiasm.  Thus,  though  Esme, 
in  her  quality  of  hostess,  was  present,  the  scene 
was  not  adorned  by  her  hitherto  inevitable  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend. 

All  but  a  week — it  seemed  a  year  to  Cosmo — 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  held  speech  with  Esme. 
If  for  him  the  interval  had  been  a  time  of  trial, 
for  her  it  had,  at  all  events,  mitigated  the  pain- 
ful feelings  produced  by  the  events  of  their  last 
meeting.  Thus,  though  she  met  him  with  some 
obvious  agitation  of  manner,  a  sudden  bright- 
ness which  beamed  in  her  face  suggested,  not  so 
much  embarrassment,  as  some  happier  emotion 
which  she  had  not  the  power  or  the  art  instantly 
to  conceal.  Few  words  passed  between  them. 

"I  was  beginning  to  think,"  said  Cosmo, 
"  that  I  was  never  going  to  see  you  again." 

"Is  it  so  long  since  we  met?"  replied  Esme, 
who  was,  after  all,  a  daughter  of  Eve. 

"  To  me  it  appears  a  century." 

"  I  fear  from  that  that  your  sport  has  not  been 
good  ?" 

"Oh,  the  sport !  I  was  not  thinking  of  it.  I 
believe  it  has  been  good  enough." 

"  And  surely  you  cannot  complain  of  the  weath- 
er?" 

"  No,  we  can't  complain  of  that ;  but  bright 
weather  can't  do  everything  for  us." 

"  Perhaps  the  birds  have  been  wild  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  think  not  particularly  wild." 

A  pause,  during  which  Cosmo  felt  his  present- 
iment fading. 

"I  wonder,"  continued  Esme,  "if  there  are 
really  many  deer  in  the  woods  just  now  ?" 
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"Ah,  I  wonder  if  there  are  ?" 

"Papa  is  very  confident  about  it." 

"  Yes,  he  seemed  to  say  so." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  kill  many  ?" 

"  This  kind  of  sport  is  always  a  lottery." 

Here  the  dialogue  was  interrupted.  What  a 
sequel  to  a  week  of  passionate  reverie  and  tran- 
scendental dreams !  What  a  lapse  it  seemed  to 
show  from  the  footing  on  which  that  horrible 
old  woman  had  found  them  by  the  ruin  !  Such 
is  love — seeming  so  far  when  it  is  so  near,  still 
feigning  to  retire  when  it  is  on  the  very  thresh- 
old. But  experience  and  philosophy  are  dumb 
on  such  occasions,  and  Cosmo  felt  discouraged 
and  miserable. 

The  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  Lord  Ribs- 
ton.  "The  ladies, "he  said,  "seem  to  wish  to 
go  through  the  whole  entertainment.  Lady  Bu- 
gles lias  secured  a  place  in  the  marquis's  cache, 
provided  all  the  other  ladies  agree  to  go.  Now, 
what  do  you  say,  Miss  Douglas  ?  Will  you  hon- 
or me?" 

"  Thank  you,  Lord  Ribston  ;  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot." 

"But  why?  If  it  is  for  some  superstition 
about  chaperonage,  why  not  go  with  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune  ?  Do  be  sociable !  There  are  long  in- 
tervals between  the  beats,  and  pleasant  walks  be- 
tween them.  Come,  Miss  Douglas!  have  pity 
on  us.  Don't  deprive  us  of  the  light  of  your 
countenance." 

"Thank  you;  but  it  is  really  impossible.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  I  have  something  else  to  do. 
I  have  to  visit  a  poor  old  woman  who  is  sick  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill ;  but  the  other  ladies 
are  quite  independent  of  me,  of  course." 

"  I  never  knew  such  a  district  as  this  is  for 
sick  old  women!"  cried  Lord  Ribston,  impatient- 
ly. "Why  can't  the  hags  die  at  once  and  be 
done  with  it  ?  And  you  are  resolved  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  am." 

"Then  I  shall  vote  against  all  the  others  go- 
ing. Their  chattering  would  ruin  our  sport." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Crock,  who  now  came  up, 
"is  it  all  arranged?  Are  we  to  go,  Lord  Ribs- 
ton?  Please  don't  say  'no,'  "  she  added,  win- 
ningly,  as  children  coax  and  win. 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangements," 
said  the  noble  brute,  gruffly. 

"But  you  said  you  would  arrange  it." 

"And  I  have  not  succeeded.  There  is  only 
one  arrangement  I  can  answer  for,  and  that  is, 
that  I  am  going  to  shoot  by  myself."  And  so 
saying,  he  went  away,  darkly  sulking. 

"  Toor  Lord  Ribston !  Something  has  vexed 
him.  I  am  so  sorry !"  said  Mrs.  Crock,  tender- 
ly alive  to  the  sorrows  of  a  coronet,  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  still  undisposed  of. 

"I  can't  say  I  share  your  compassion,"  said 
Esme,  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth.  "  He  be- 
haves like  a  spoiled  child,  and  is  extremely 
rude." 

Tom  Wyedale  was,  of  course,  present  to-day, 
and  without  a  trace  of  affliction  in  his  face  or 
manner — very  much,  indeed,  the  contrary.  He 
had  found  it  impossible  to  support  the  part  of  a 
disconsolate  lover  with  any  sort  of  consistency  ; 
and,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  sorry  acting,  had 
abandoned  the  attempt  with  characteristic  sang- 
froid. And  now  the  pleasant  reaction  from 
financial  pressure,  and  that  other  trouble  which 
had  temporarily  disturbed  him,  was  frankly  evi- 


denced by  the  more  than  ordinary  exuberance 
of  Iris  gayety. 

The  "picturesque"  element  upon  which  the 
ladies  had  vaguely  reckoned  was  exclusively 
represented  by  the  marquis,  who  was  habited  in 
a  wonderful  jager  costume,  combining  the  more 
florid  features  of  many  eras  and  nationalities, 
and  secured  to  his  person  by  a  multiplicity  of 
straps,  cords,  and  tassels,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  any  age  or  country. 
In  addition  to  various  other  warlike  weapons, 
his  equipment  included  a  large-sized  bugle-horn ; 
and  upon  this,  while  the  marquis  was  engaged 
in  an  animated  conversation,  Tom  Wyedale  sur- 
reptitiously blew  a  blast  of  terrific  volume  and  dis- 
sonance, which  awoke  a  thousand  echoes  of  wood 
and  hill.  Lord  Germistoune,  who  was  "gouty," 
and  occupied  in  haranguing  his  head-keeper  on 
the  duties  of  the  day,  turned  with  an  angry  start. 
"What  is  that?"  he  cried.  "Who  did  that?" 
Tom  had  dropped  the  bugle,  and  was  demure- 
ly examining  the  lock  of  his  rifle.  "Who  has 
got  that  infernal  instrument?"  continued  his 
lordship. 

"The  marquis,"  said  Tom,  "has  got  no  end 
of  infernal  machines  tied  to  his  body.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  one  of  them  had  gone  off." 

"II  est  a  vous,  M.  le  Marquis?"  cried  Lord 
Germistoune,  "vous  avez  un  cor  de  chasse?" 

"Mais,  oui,  M.  Milor,  naturellement  —  a  la 
chasse,  comme  a  la  chasse. " 

"Et  vous  1'avez  sonne?" 

"  Non,  non  !  Pas  du  tout.  Ce  diable  de 
Torm  Wyedale  qui  est  si  plein  de  mdchancete' — " 

"Wyedale,  I  am  surprised!  I  consider  that 
you  have  been  guilty  of — " 

"My  dear  Lord  Germistoune,  I  only  wanted 
to  see,  in  the  interests  of  us  all,  whether  the  horn 
was  real  or  a  dummy.  I  felt  that  if  it  were  real, 
any  hope  of  sport  might  be  abandoned.  The 
marquis  is  not  the  man  to  have  a  thing  of  the 
sort  handy  without  using  it.  I  do  think  he 
ought,  so  far,  to  be  disarmed." 

"M.  le  Marquis," said  Lord  Germistoune,  "le 
cor  est  absolument  defendu!" 

"Comment,  monsieur?" 

"Defendu — absolument." 

"Mais,  monsieur,  il  faut  bien  faire  sortir  les 
cerfs,  n'est  ce  pas  ?" 

"Non!  non!  non!  Donnez  le  moi,  je  vous 
en  prie,  monsieur." 

After  some  discussion,  the  marquis  reluctant- 
ly surrendered  the  bugle. 

"Here!"  cried  his  lordship,  "some  of  you 
men  take  it  away." 

"I'll  tak  't,  my  lord,"  said  old  Davidson,  who 
was  present  to  assist  in  posting  the  guns. 
"Dod!"  he  exclaimed,  after  bearing  it  off  and 
curiously  inspecting  it,  "  what'll  he  be  for  bring- 
ing neist  ?  A  drum,  maybe  !  or  a  pie-annie — 
wha  kens?"  and  then  added,  as  he  stowed  it 
away  in  his  game-bag,  "There!  it'll  no  disturb 
us  noo,  onyway." 

This  high- handed  act  of  confiscation  being 
completed,  Lord  Germistoune  gave  them  all  a 
lecture  on  the  necessity  of  silence  and  circum- 
spection, when  posted. 

"  Ourdeeiv'he  said,  "are  singularly  acute  and 
suspicious.  I  have  also  to  request  that  hinds 
may  be  considered  sacred ;  and  let  me  add  that 
roe-deer  are  not  our  object  to-day,  and  ought 
not  to  be  fired  at." 
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"  Vous  comprenez,  M.  le  Marquis?  Point 
de  biche  ?  point  de  chevreuil  ?" 

"  Parfaitement,  M.  Milor,"  replied  the  mar- 
quis, who,  however,  approached  the  day's  sport 
with  misty  views  as  to  sex  and  species,  and  with 
perfectly  catholic  intentions  as  to  the  use  of  his 
weapons. 

"  It  is  now  time,  I  think,  to  get  into  our  posi- 
tions," said  his  lordship.  "  Adieu,  ladies !  Au 
revoir  at  luncheon." 

The  party  then  started,  under  the  leadership 
of  Lines,  the  Dunerlacht  keeper,  with  Mr.  Da- 
vidson for  his  coadjutor.  Lady  Bugles,  with 
some  audacity,  accompanied  them,  attaching  her- 
self to  the  marquis,  whom  she  had  victimized, 
as  she  hoped,  for  the  day,  and  who  brought  up 
the  rear  of  the  column.  This  latter  circumstance 
caused  her  presence  with  the  party  to  be  unob- 
served for  some  little  time  ;  but  it  was  at  length 
detected  by  Lord  Kibston,  who  promptly  report- 
ed it  to  his  host. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  that  old  woman  is  not 
coming  with  us  ?" 

"What  old  woman?"  cried  the  old  lord,  has- 
tily, and  stopping. 

"Lady  Bugles.  There  she  is  with  the  mar- 
quis— just  behind  Wyedale." 

"Oh,  this  is  contrary  to  all  rule — distinctly 
preposterous!  I  must  give  her  her  conge  at 
once." 

Accordingly,  when  she  came  up,  his  lordship 
said:  "I  think,  Lady  Bugles,  it  will  be  more 
prudent  if  you  return  now.  Our  path  becomes 
intricate,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  make 
your  way  back  alone." 

"Oh,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  go  back!  The 
marquis  kindly  insists  on  my  accompanying  him 
on  his  post." 

"It  distresses  me  to  thwart  you,  and  disap- 
point the  marquis.  But  this  is  against  our  rules. 
Ladies  never  accompany  the  guns  in  our  drives. 
Conversation  would  be  inevitable,  and  our  decl- 
are remarkably  wary  and  sensitive." 

"I  shall  promise  not  to  open  my  lips.  Lord 
Germistoune." 

"  It  distresses  me  to  be  inexorable  ;  but  even 
were  you  silent,  your  dress  would  hardly  fail  to 
attract  the  deer's  attention."  His  eye  rested  on 
her  head-gear,  which,  roughly  speaking,  consist- 
ed of  a  huge  bird-of-paradise  posed  on  her  lady- 
ship's head  in  the  attitude  of  earnest  incubation. 
"I  fear, "he  continued,  "that  we  cannot  relax 
our  rule.  To  do  so  would  create  a  precedent. 
I  fear  we  must  positively  say,  'Au  revoir .''  " 

There  was  no  resisting  this,  and  Lady  Bugles 
sorrowfully  withdrew,  to  the  unfeigned  delight  of 
the  marquis,  who,  watching  the  tail  of  the  bird-of- 
paradise  as  it  flashed  like  a  thing  of  glory  in  its 
retreat  through  the  woods,  murmured  to  Tom 
Wyedale,  with  his  face  wreathed  in  grins — 

"L'araour  s'en  va, 
Cahin-caha." 

They  had  a  considerable  walk,  as  the  scheme 
was  to  take  the  most  distant  beat  first,  and  work, 
in  a  sense,  homeward.  This  involved  an  ascent 
of  the  hill  till  they  were  clear  of  the  woods,  when 
they  passed  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  deer-for- 
est to  the  upper  extremity  of  three  successive  and 
parallel  glens,  up  which  the  deer  were  to  be  driv- 
en to  the  open  hill.  The  formation  of  the  ground 
was  remarkable,  and  lent  itself  to  the.sport  of  the 


day.  The  three  glens — probably  the  beds  of 
glaciers  in  the  old  world,  as  their  dividing  ridges 
would  be  the  remnants  of  moraines — were  deep- 
ly wooded,  and  formed  connecting  avenues,  as  it 
were,  between  the  treeless  forest  and  the  woods 
which,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  thousand 
acres,  covered  the  vale  below.  The  divisions, 
of  which  the  glens  were  the  centre,  on  the  moun- 
tain-side, were  prolonged  into  the  valley,  either 
naturally  or  by  clearance ;  so  that  the  woods 
were  pretty  equally  divided  into  three  sections, 
each  with  its  corresponding  glen,  and  each  sepa- 
rated from  its  neighbors  by  wide  glades.  Thus, 
there  was  a  fair  chance  that,  in  a  well-conducted 
drive,  each  beat  might,  to  some  extent,  be  pro- 
ductive. 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  farthest 
glen,  the  keepers,  Innes  and  Davidson,  at  once 
assumed  the  air  of  conspirators,  speaking  in 
breathless  whispers,  moving  with  cat-like  stealth, 
and  repressing  any  untoward  sound  by  gestures, 
silent  but  peremptory.  Here  the  marquis  gave 
much  trouble. 

"  Enfin  !  cela  va  commencer !"  he  cried  aloud, 
and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"Whisht,  sir!  whisht!"  whispered  Innes. 

The  marquis  then  whistled,  which  was  similar- 
ly rebuked  ;  and  then  lighted  a  cigar  from  a  ve- 
suvian,  which  went  off  with  a  report  like  a  pis- 
tol's ;  whereupon  the  keeper  came  softly  up  to 
him,  and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  quietly  took 
away  the  cigar,  and  placed  it  on  an  adjacent 
rock,  murmuring  that  it  might  be  reclaimed  by 
the  owner  at  the  end  of  the  drive.  He  then 
whispered  a  few  terse  rules  of  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  marquis : 

"You  will  not  taak;  you  must  not  smock; 
you  will  not  whustle  anny;  and,  if  you  should 
have  ockeshun  to  blaw  your  nawse,  it  will  not  do 
to  be  blawin'  it  into  this  glens  till  aal  is  over." 

' '  Que  diable !  qu'est  ce  qu'il  veut  dire  ?"  cried 
the  marquis ;  but  he  was  met  on  all  sides  with 
—"Whisht!  whisht!  whisht!  Hush!  hush! 
hush ! "  accompanied  by  looks  of  warning  and 
rebuke. 

"  Ce  sont  de  vrais  fous !"  he  muttered ;  "feesht ! 
feesht !  feesht !  —  foosh !  foosh !  foosh !  Bah ! 
on  dirait  que  ce  sont  de  canards  enrhumes." 

Then  the  head-keeper,  after  posting  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune and  Captain  Berkeley  in  ambush  in  the 
open,  took  with  him  six  of  the  party,  handing 
over  the  remainder  to  Davidson,  and  then  each 
leader  started  with  his  following  in  single  file, 
down  opposite  sides  of  the  glen,  to  the  various 
caches,  or  places  of  ambush,  previously  prepared, 
and  echeloned  with  all  engineering  skill,  so  as  to 
guard  against  accident.  Presently  Lord  Germis- 
toune beheld  the  head-keeper's  division  stealthily 
returning;  and  Innes  himself,  halting  the  re- 
mainder at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  emerged  on  to 
the  open  with  the  marquis,  and  advancing  to  the 
post  of  Captain  Berkeley,  removed  that  gentle- 
man, without  comment,  and  in  his  place  left  the 
marquis,  to  the  ever-increasing  bewilderment  of 
the  latter.  The  subsequent  explanation  to  Lord 
Germistoune  was  perfectly  simple — "He  was  of- 
ferin'  to  fire  at  a  rinnin'  rabbit  in  the  wood,  wi' 
his  rifle  and  a',  so  I  brocht  him  back  to  where 
he  would  not  be  able  to  do  sae  mickle  misscheef." 

The  party  again  disappeared  into  the  woods, 
over  which  the  deepest  silence  reigned  for  the 
next  half-hour.  At  last,  from  the  far  distance, 
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a  faint  halloo  came ;  and  then  another  and  an- 
other,  and  many  others,  rapidly  multiplying  and 
waxing  in  strength.  Stealthy  rustlings,  patter- 
ings  of  hesitating  feet  and  hoofs,  with  pauses  and 
recurrences ;  crackling  of  branches,  sounds  of 
quick-drawn  breath.  Such  phenomena  soon  be- 
gan to  stir  the  pulses  of  the  sportsmen  on  the 
lower  posts,  and,  in  obedience  to  them,  many  a 
barrel  was  levelled  in  the  improvised  loop-holes 
—  only  to  be  withdrawn — as  a  mountain-hare 
went  warily  by,  or  a  troop  of  roe-deer  trotted  up 
and  halted  to  listen,  and  trotted  on  again,  offer- 
ing temptations  hard  to  resist. 

The  blended  shouts  of  the  beaters  kept  swell- 
ing in  melodious  volume,  broken  every  now  and 
then  into  short,  sharp  cries,  as  some  beast  of  the 
forest  was  viewed ;  but  as  yet  no  shot  was  fired. 
The  tide  of  sound  rolled  up  the  glen.  At  last 
individual  tones  and  words  were  distinguishable, 
mingled  with  the  crisp  rattling  of  the  beaters' 
sticks  against  stem  and  branch.  The  end  was 
approaching,  and  not  a  shot  fired ! 

Suddenly  a  terrific  uproar  arose  all  along  the 
line.  If  lions  and  tigers  had  been  careering  in 
swarms  about  the  woods,  the  agitation  of  the 
voices  could  not  have  been  more  frantic.  There 
was  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  The  true  quar- 
ry had  been  raised  at  last,  and  the  beaters,  bent 
on  driving  it  into  the  fatal  defile,  were  guarding 
against  any  attempt  which  it  might  make  to 
break  back  or  to  right  or  left.  Presently,  on  a 
clear  space,  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  pass, 
a  noble  stag  emerged  and  paused  irresolute,  with 
head  erect  and  heaving  flanks ;  then,  urged  by 
a  closer  shout,  sprung  forward  across  the  open, 
and  plunged  into  the  shadows  of  the  glen  beyond. 

A  flash !  a  sharp  report !  But  Lord  Ribston's 
aim  had  not  been  true.  The  stag  bounded  into 
the  air,  and  then,  though  it  carried  away  a  heavy 
wound  in  the  haunch,  rushed  madly  on,  crashing 
througli  the  coppice,  wild  with  terror  and  pain. 
Another  report!  and,  this  time  untouched,  but 
with  ever-increasing  speed,  the  stag  dashed  on. 
And  now  the  top  of  the  defile  was  all  but  reached, 
and  the  free  air  of  the  open  forest  began  to  prom- 
ise refreshment,  and  the  rocks  and  heather  of 
the  longed-for  sanctuary  were  before  the  eyes  of 
the  fugitive.  One  more  bound,  and  it  was  clear 
of  the  treacherous  glen,  and,  with  new  vigor, 
sped  toward  the  mountain,  where  hope  lay.  But 
though  it  had  escaped  the  wood,  perils  followed 
after.  Ambushed  on  its  upper  verge,  so  as  to 
command  the  open,  Tom  Wyedale,  warned  by 
the  sounds  which  had  reached  him,  sat,  cool  and 
alert,  expecting  his  opportunity.  Without  haste 
or  flurry,  he  raised  his  rifle  as  the  stag  swept 
past  him,  half  hidden  by  the  trees,  and,  without 
ceasing  to  cover  it,  waited  till  the  doomed  ani- 
mal had  emerged  to  some  distance  on  the  moor. 
Then  he  fired,  and  with  a  mighty  leap  into  the 
air,  the  noble  beast  lay,  prostrate  and  quivering, 
in  the  heather.  Tom  gave  one  quick  glance  at 
his  victim,  and  then  quietly  proceeded  to  reload. 

In  no  such  stoical  spirit  was  the  incident  ob- 
served by  the  Marquis  de  Saut  du  Loup,  from 
his  coigne  of  vantage  up  above.  Breathless  with 
excitement,  he  beheld  the  deer  break  cover ;  his 
rifle  went  up  to  his  shoulders  on  the  instant,  nor 
is  it  doubtful  that,  had  not  Tom  forestalled  him, 
he  would  have  at  once  drawn  trigger,  regardless 
that  a  swarm  of  beaters,  not  to  mention  several 
posted  guns,  were  in  the  direct  line  of  his  fire. 


When  the  animal  fell,  he  jumped  out  of  his  cache, 
and  was  rushing  down  to  inspect  it;  but  some 
peremptory  signals  from  Lord  Germistoune,  who 
was  posted  within  sight,  caught  his  eye,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  ambush.  Not,  however,  for  very 
long.  For  suddenly  the  stricken  stag,  albeit  in 
the  death-agony,  struggled  to  its  feet,  and,  with 
lowered  head  and  tottering  limbs,  again  began  to 
stagger  up  the  hill.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
marquis.  He  was  out  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and,  tearing  down  the  hill,  met  the  poor  beast  as 
it  was  about  to  fall  for  the  last  time.  Before 
that  event  took  place,  however,  the  marquis,  re- 
serving his  fire  till  within  a  yard  of  his  mark,  let 
off  both  barrels  simultaneously  into  the  flank  of 
the  deer,  producing  a  breach  of  half  a  foot  or  so 
in  diameter.  The  victim  fell  stone-dead;  and 
the  slaughterer,  in  the  absence  of  the  bngle,  upon 
which  he  would  now  have  sounded  the  mart,  broke 
into  jubilant  cheers,  waving  his  hat,  and  dancing 
round  the  carcass  in  child-like  glee.  A.  sudden 
thought  then  seemed  to  take  him,  and,  drawing 
his  couteau  de  chasse,  he  knelt  down,  and  with 
that  weapon,  and  a  small  saw  which  formed  part 
of  his  mysterious  armament,  proceeded  to  decap- 
itate the  deer.  This  done,  lie  bore  the  head  off 
in  triumph  to  his  ambush,  on  reaching  which,  he 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Lord  Germistoune's 
post,  and,  with  another  cheer,  held  up  the  trophy 
for  his  host's  admiration.  His  lordship  acknowl- 
edged the  compliment  by  shaking  his  fist  very 
ferociously  at  the  marquis,  who,  doomed  to  per- 
petual surprise  and  bewilderment,  subsided  into 
his  lair,  muttering, 

"  Maintenant  je  pretends  que  M.  Milor  est  ja- 
loux!  Peste!  j'en  suis  content.  Ho!  ho!  le 
vieux  grognard  est  diantrement  jaloux !  Ho ! 
ho!" 

Presently  the  keepers,  after  passing  up  the  de- 
file, and  collecting  the  posted  guns,  made  their 
appearance  with  them  in  the  open. 

"There  will  be  something  down  to  you,  I'm 
thinkin',  Mr.  Wyedale  ?"  said  Innes. 

"Something!"  cried  Tom,  who,  imperturba- 
bly  easy  in  ordinary  matters,  was  now  white  with 
indignation.  "Something! — there  was  as  fine 
a  stag  as  you  would  wish  to  see  ;  but  that  con- 
founded Frenchman  has  blown  it  to  atoms,  and 
hacked  it  to  pieces  with  saws,  and  pickaxes,  and 
all  sorts  of  devilish  things.  There!  look  at  it!" 

Indeed,  what  between  Lord  Eibston's  contribu- 
tion and  the  crater-like  breach  effected  by  the 
marquis,  it  was  a  lamentable  spectacle.  Innes 
held  up  his  hands ;  speech  altogether  failed  him. 

"Dod!"  said  Davidson,  who,  having  no  deer 
in  his  own  diocese,  took  a  non-sporting  view  of 
the  business — "Dod  !  I  ne'er  saw  meat  sac  110- 
tawriously  abaised — I  wull  say  that." 

The  marquis,  breathless  with  excitement,  and 
brandishing  the  stag's  head,  now  ran  up  to  the 
party,  as  they  stood  in  horrified  inquest  over  the 
mangled  remains. 

"C'est  moi  qui  ai  tue  la  bete  fauve!  Moi! 
Saut  du  Loup!"  he  cried.  "Voici  la  tete!  la 
void !  la  voici !  Hoorah ! "  Instead  of  the  con- 
gratulations he  had  anticipated,  he  was  met  with 
a  reproachful  silence.  "Diantre!  est  ce  qu'ils 
sont  tons  fous  et  tous  jaloux?"  he  thought,  in 
much  discomfiture. 

Lord  Germistoune  came  slowly  up,  in  a  state 
of  fearful  dignity.  He  could  not  trust  himself 
to  address  the  marquis  directly. 
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"Innes,"  he  said,  "you  will  see  that  this  ob- 
ject is  buried  in  the  afternoon ;  and  take  that 
head  now,  and  throw  it  into  —  into  perdition. 
We  must  try  to  forget  this  abominable  occur- 
rence. Gentlemen,  let  us  now  go  to  the  next 
beat."  Then  he  moved  gloomily  off;  but,  be- 
fore the  next  beat  began,  gave  private  directions 
to  Innes  to  post  the  marquis  (who  only  relin- 
quished the  corpus  delicti  after  a  stout  resistance) 
where  there  was  some  reasonable  prospect  that 
human  life,  at  least,  would  not  be  sacrificed.  "I 
am  a  courageous  man,"  he  said,  "  but  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  what  even  I  have  endured  for  the  last 
hour  in  that  person's  neighborhood." 

When  Lord  Germistoune  alluded  to  a  marquis 
of  the  ancienne  noblesse  as  a  person,  and  to  an 
underling,  it  may  be  gathered  that  his  sufferings 
had  been  indeed  poignant.  On  the  next  beat, 
the  marquis  was  accordingly  posted  by  himself, 
and  pretty  far  out  in  the  open,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  temptation  was  not  likely  to 
present  itself.  But  here,  no  longer  under  his 
host's  supervision,  he  whiled  the  tedium  of  his 
vigil  by  indulging  in  all  the  relaxations  forbidden 
by  Innes,  besides  keeping  up  a  dropping  fire  with 
his  rifle  at  such  crows  and  hares  as  happened  to 
pass  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  his  post.  Thus, 
though  no  large  game  came  his  way,  he  amused 
himself  very  fairly  ;  and,  indeed,  the  recollection 
of  the  betefauve  which  he  had  annihilated  would 
have  made  ennui  in  any  case  impossible.  This 
drive  was  more  productive  than  the  previous  one : 
Tom  Wyedale  was  again  successful,  while  Lord 
Germistoune  himself  killed  a  stag ;  and  these 
two  angry  sportsmen  being  thus  partially  ap- 
peased, the  third  and  last  drive  was  approached 
under  happier  auspices. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  scene  of  their  final  operations  was  in  the 
glen  nearest  to  Dunerlacht.  Cosmo,  who  had 
as  yet  had  no  sport,  was  well  posted  toward  its 
upper  extremity,  commanding  an  open  ride  lead- 
ing to  the  moor.  Little  heart  or  interest  had  he 
in  the  day's  sport.  The  few  words  he  had  ex- 
changed with  Esme  had  damped  him  by  their 
indifference ;  and,  self-tormenting,  the  burden  of 
his  thoughts  was  all  the  morning  this — that  the 
week  of  their  separation  had  obliterated  the  first 
traces  of  a  warmer  interest  in  him,  which  he  had 
begun  to  dare  to  hope  were  discernible  in  her. 
Some  one,  perhaps,  had  been  making  mischief; 
and  who  more  likely  than  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  with 
her  obvious  designs?  Or  some  one,  perhaps, 
had  been  successfully  using  his  opportunities. 
Lord  Eibston  had  possibly  abandoned  his  non- 
chalant method  of  love-making,  and,  with  devo- 
tion and  earnestness  aiding  his  overwhelming  ad- 
vantages, might  now  be  winning  the  place  which 
he, himself  had  manifestly  forfeited.  Women 
were  fickle,  and  never  more  liable  to  change  than 
during  the  period  of  dawning  partiality.  Cosmo, 
thus  sadly  musing,  was  little  affected  by  the  din 
of  the  beaters,  the  rush  and  crashing  of  invisible 
deer,  the  crack  of  rifles,  the  silences,  so  full  of 
mystery  and  suspense,  and  all  the  other  incidents 
and  phases  of  sylvan  venary. 

The  range  of  woods  to  be  beaten,  this  time,  was 
considerably  more  extensive  than  on  either  of 


the  previous  occasions ;  and  the  delay  between 
the  posting  of  the  guns  and  the  audible  approach 
of  the  beaters  was  proportionately  long.  But 
the  interval  was  not  devoid  of  excitement ;  for 
the  marquis,  at  last  posted  within  the  woods, 
and  emboldened  by  recent  immunity,  carried  on 
his  guerilla  practices,  and  kept  such  animals  as 
chanced  to  be  harboring  in  the  upper  glen  in  a 
state  of  continued  restlessness.  More  than  once 
had  Cosmo  been  roused  from  his  meditations  by 
the  near  approach  of  promising  sounds  ;  and  at 
last,  and  not  very  long  after  he  had  been  posted, 
several  roe-deer  (the  embargo  on  whicli  had, 
this  time,  been  removed)  came  dashing  down 
toward  him  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ride. 
Cosmo  brought  his  gun  to  his  shoulder.  Sud- 
denly the  roe  halted,  then,  wheeling  about,  gal- 
loped back;  and  he,  following  the  troop  with  his 
barrels,  withheld  his  fire  till  the  deer  he  had  sin- 
gled out  should  reach  a  certain  clear  space  in  the 
wood.  It  was  just  gaining  this  spot,  and  his  fin- 
ger was  closing  on  the  trigger,  when,  with  a  loud 
cry  of  horror,  he  lowered  his  weapon.  Good 
reason  had  he  for  his  agitation.  Across  the  line 
of  his  vision,  as  he  was  about  to  fire,  passed  the 
fair  girl  for  whom  he  would  have  given  his  own 
life  a  hundred  times.  Esme,  moving  down  the 
ride,  unconscious  of  danger,  was  watching  the 
roe-deer  as  they  fled  up  the  opposite  bank ;  and, 
at  Cosmo's  wild  exclamation,  she  started  violent- 
ly and  looked  round.  His  gun  was  lowered,  so 
she  knew  not  of  the  escape  which  she  had  just 
made ;  and  when  Cosmo  ran  down  to  her,  in 
speechless  agitation,  she  merely  made  a  hurried 
apology  for  disturbing  the  game.  "  I  thought," 
she  said,  "that  this  glen  had  been  beaten  first, 
and  that  I  could  do  no  mischief  by  coming  back 
from  the  cottages  through  the  wood.  I  will  go 
back  now  as  quickly  as  I  can,"  and  she  turned 
to  go.  Cosmo's  voice  shook  so  that  he  could 
not  speak,  but  he  took  her  hand  and  detained 
her.  Esme  looked  up  in  amazement. 

"What  is  wrong,  Mr.  Glencairn  ?"  she  said. 

"Danger!"  muttered  Cosmo ;  "you  must  not 
go." 

"Oh,  but  I  must  indeed." 

Cosmo  said  nothing ;  for  all  his  answer  he  led 
her  back  to  his  own  ambush. 

Silently,  and  almost  mechanically,  he  spread 
his  plaid  on  the  ground  for  her,  his  hands  trem- 
bling violently  all  the  while;  for,  indeed,  as  he 
realized  the  narrowness  of  her  escape,  and  the 
awfulness  of  the  tragedy  which  had  all  but  be- 
fallen both,  his  agitation  became  more  and  more 
irrepressible.  When  he  had  arranged  a  shelter- 
ed seat  for  her,  he  turned  and  motioned  her  to 
it.  She  was  startled  by  the  wild  look  in  his 
eyes,  and  the  ghastly  pallor  of  his  face,  on  which 
the  cold  drops  stood,  and  the  tremor  which  seem- 
ed to  shake  his  frame  like  an  ague. 

"Mr.  Glencairn!"  she  cried,  in  alarm,  "has 
there  been  an  accident?  Have  you  been  hurt? 
You  look  dreadfully  ill.  Do  say  what  has  hap- 
pened." He  sunk  down  beside  her,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and, 
for  long,  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  sound 
of  his  deep  and  troubled  breathing. 

"Can  I  do  nothing  for  you?"  said  Esme,  at 
last. 

Cosmo  looked  up,  but  did  not  answer. 

"Are  you  better  now?"  she  continued,  anx- 
iouslv. 
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'  It  is  no  bodily  illness,"  he  replied. 
'What,  then?" 
'It  is  horror." 
'Mr.  Glencairn!" 

Then  Cosmo's  voice  came  back  to  him,  and 
he  broke  forth  in  rapid  utterance:  "You  have 
escaped  a  deadly  peril — you  do  not  know  how 
narrowly ;  if  you  had  gone  on,  the  danger  would 
have  been  repeated.  You  have  escaped  death  by 
a  hair-breadth  —  and  by  my  hand.  I,  too,  have 
escaped  death  ;  for  how  could  I  have  lived  if  you 
had  died?  I  thank  God  for  his  mercy.  He 
has  saved  you  and  delivered  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand.  Something  must  have 
happened  which  I  know  nothing  of." 

"My  gun  was  raised,  the  trigger  was  all  but 
drawn,  as  you  were  passing.  If  it  had  been 
drawn,  your  life  must  have  been  sacrificed.  Do 
you  wonder  now  at  my  agitation  ?" 

It  was  natural  that  Esme,  who  had  not  actual- 
ly seen  the  danger,  and  who,  moreover,  was  of 
no  weak  and  hysterical  nature,  should  be  much 
less  affected  by  Cosmo's  statement  than  was  he 
by  the  event  in  which  he  had  been  the  main  act- 
or. And  so,  though  she  looked  very  grave,  she 
betrayed  no  agitation,  and  only  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "I  am  thankful  for  my  preservation." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  she  continued,  "But  now 
that  the  danger  is  past,  pray  do  not  be  so  dis- 
tressed, Mr.  Glencairn.  Whatever  had  happen- 
ed, it  would  have  been  by  no  fault  of  yours.  I 
myself  would  have  been  alone  to  blame." 

"Ah !  fault !  blame ! — I  do  not  speak  of  that," 
cried  Cosmo,  wildly.  "In  a  supreme  calamity 
we  think  of  it,  not  of  its  cause.  There  is  bitter- 
ness which  nothing  can  add  to." 

"Do  be  calm,  Mr.  Glencairn.  Mercifully, 
no  calamity  has  happened.  I  am  sure  we  are 
both  devoutly  thankful  to  God  for  that;  and 
now  there  is  no  cause  for  distress,  but  altogether 
the  reverse." 

For  a  long  time  Cosmo  sat  silent,  his  agitation 
slowly  subsiding,  and  the  color  gradually  return- 
•  ing  to  his  cheek.  At  last  he  looked  up  at  Esmd 
with  eyes  that  were  calm,  and  even  solemn.  And 
as  she  met  his  gaze,  the  scene  by  the  ruin  flashed 
into  her  mind,  and  with  it  all  the  emotions — so 
strange,  and  yet  so  sweet — of  that  strange  meet- 
ing ;  and  she  seemed  to  know,  before  they  were 
spoken,  the  very  words  that  he  now  would  speak, 
and  the  very  tones  in  which  they  would  be  utter- 
ed. The  intervening  time  faded  away,  and  his 
words  seemed  to  her  the  immediate  continuation 
of  his  last  sentence,  spoken  many  days  ago.  They 
came  back  to  her  like  the  phrases  of  a  well-known 
song  which  had  been  interrupted  for  a  moment 
in  the  singing,  and  now  went  on,  in  a  foreseen 
sequence,  to  a  conclusion  which  she  seemed  to 
know  by  heart.  Cosmo  did  not  immediately 
speak,  but  held  her  with  his  rapt  eyes,  so  that  she 
could  not  break  the  spell  by  word  or  movement 
— yielding  herself  to  it  as  to  the  force  of  a  mighty 
stream  which  glides,  calm  but  irresistible,  to  the 
inevitable  ocean. 

At  last  he  spoke.  All  the  deep  music  had 
come  back  to  his  voice,  and  all  its  firmness,  save 
when,  now  and  then,  it  died  in  a  pathetic  cadence, 
or  thrilled  for  an  instant,  following,  with  sensitive 
inflections,  the  tumult  or  pathos  of  his  thoughts. 

"I  told  you,"  he  said,  as  if  to  him  also  it 
seemed  that  their  last  interview  had  been  only 
for  a  moment  suspended — -"I  told  you  that  I 
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would  seek  distinction,  and  the  social  advantage 
which  it  gives ;  I  said  that  I  would  seek  it,  not 
for  the  mere  sake  of  that  advantage — which  would 
be  a  paltry  ambition — but  as  a  means  to  an  end  ; 
I  told  you  that,  if  I  failed  to  reach  that  end,  my 
life  would  be  paralyzed.  You  remember  that 
I  said  all  this?"  Esme's  lips  parted,  but  no 
sound  came  from  them.  Cosmo  continued:  "A 
few  terrible  moments,  here,  in  this  wood,  have 
shown  to  me,  not  how  true  these  words  were,  but 
how  poorly  they  expressed  the  truth.  Language 
cannot  tell  the  measure  of  what  is  immeasura- 
ble even  by  thought— and  these  poor  words  tried 
to  express  the  measure  of  a  devotion  which  has 
not  any  limit  at  all." 

Cosmo  paused  for  a  little:  thus  far  he  had 
spoken  as  if  strongly  controlling  himself;  but 
when  he  resumed,  his  words  came  forth  with 
far  more  fervid  utterance,  as  though  the  energy 
of  his  emotion  had  swept  away  some  barrier  by 
which  he  had  sought  to  restrain  it. 

"But  I  will  not  speak  in  enigmas.  I  feel  that 
I  now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  my  fate,  having 
come  to  this,  through  many  conflicts  and  confu- 
sions. I  have  tried  to  listen,  all  my  life,  to  the 
voice  of  duty ;  but  at  last  that  oracle  has  failed 
me,  and  now  it  is  dumb.  I  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  prudence,  but  I  cannot  hear  its  words 
now;  they  are  drowned  in  an  overwhelming 
music,  and  with  them  all  the  whispers  of  my  own 
unworthiuess.  That  music  has  filled  all  my  life, 
till  it  has  become  my  life ;  and  as  I  breathe  the 
breath  of  life,  I  cannot  choose  but  utter  it.  You 
are  its  key-note,  and  its  theme  is  the  love  which 
I  now  offer  you." 

He  ceased,  but  Esme  spoke  not  a  word.  Lights 
and  shadows  of  color  and  expression  passed  in 
swift  changes  over  her  beautiful  face,  and  her 
breath  came  faster,  as  Cosmo's  glowing  utter- 
ances rushed  on  to  their  climax;  but  she  did 
not  turn  away.  Only  when  his  last  words  were 
spoken,  a  dewy  lustre  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
the  strength  of  her  emotion  was  confessed  in  one 
long,  tremulous  inspiration.  Cosmo  continued: 

"  I  offer  you  my  love,  and  I  offer  you  my  life : 
the  one  has  no  bounds,  the  other  is  little ;  but  if 
you  take  the  first,  you  will  help  me  to  make  the 
second  better  and  greater."  He  took  her  unre- 
sisting hand,  and  added,  "  Esme,  dearest  Esme ! 
that  is  my  offering.  Will  you  take  it,  and  trust 
mo  to  make  it  not  worthy — for  that  is  impossi- 
ble—but less  unworthy  of  you,  which,  God  help- 
ing me,  I  will  try  to  do  ?"  He  gazed  at  her,  as 
though  his  life  depended  on  her  answer ;  but  she 
did  not  speak.  "  Tell  me !  tell  me !"  he  cried ; 
"do  not  keep  me  in  this  cruel  suspense.  Has 
my  dream  been  too  wild — the  dream  which  has 
haunted  me,  day  and  night,  since  first  I  saw  you  ?" 
But  still  she  was  silent.  "  Alas !"  cried  Cosmo, 
"you  cannot  love  me.  I  am  lost !" 

Then  Esme's  eyes  drooped,  and  she  murmur- 
ed at  last,  "  Nay,  if  my  poor  love  can  save  you, 
you  are  not  lost." 

"Oh, Esme!  Esme!  I  left  the  paradise  of 
dreams  to  meet  my  fate  ;  I  meet  the  angel  of  my 
life,  and  find  a  paradise  transcending  dreams." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"Forever?" 

"  Yes !  forever  and  forever !" 
****** 

Linked  hand-in-hand,  eloquent  with  the  word- 
less eloquence  of  happy  souls — it  was  thus  that 
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these  lovers,  of  knightly  purity  and  true  guileless 
maidenhood,  meetly  plighted  troth.  Care  stood 
aloof,  and  the  hard  world :  all  their  world  was 
here,  here  in  the  quiet  glen,  where,  suddenly,  the 
stillness  seemed  to  deepen  into  a  more  golden  si- 
lence, and  the  sunbeams  seemed  to  flow  through 
the  voiceless  quivering  of  the  leaves,  in  streams 
of  tenderer  light ;  here,  where  from  love's  pres- 
ence-chamber Nature  hushed  back  the  world's 
untoward  cares,  with  all  rude  sound  and  move- 
ment, so  that  the  very  breath  of  their  own  last 
utterance  seemed  to  hang  fondly  in  the  air  about 
them,  as  its  music  lingered  in  their  hearts — 
"Forever?"  "Yes!  forever!" 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ALAS  that  such  rare  moments  should  fly  so 
fleetly!  Soon  "the  voices  of  without"  invaded 
their  sanctuary.  Growing  from  faint  and  distant 
echoes,  the  clamor  of  the  hunt  rolled  upward  from 
the  valley ;  and  as  it  swelled  upon  their  ears,  the 
ethereal  walls  which  fenced  them  from  the  gross- 
er earth  dissolved,  and  cares,  and  doubts,  and 
tremors  entered  in. 

Cosmo  was  the  first  to  break  a  long  silence. 

"  We  shall  now  have  but  a  short  time  togeth- 
er," he  said ;  "and,  alas !  dearest,  we  must  face 
what  really  lies  before  us.  Even  from  the  midst 
of  my  great  happiness  anxious  doubts  rise.  To 
your  love  I  do  not  seem  unworthy;  but  your  fa- 
ther— how  will  he  receive  me  as  his  daughter's 
suitor  ?" 

After  a  short  silence,  Esme  replied:  "There 
can  be  no  reserve  between  us  now ;  and  I  fear 
we  must  not  expect  him  to  be  very  favorable  at 
first.  But  he  will  soon  be  reconciled,  when  he 
knows  you  better — and  even  for  my  sake,  I  know 
he  will." 

"I  suspect  he  has  a  very  strong  dislike  to  me." 

"Do  not  say  that.  He  has  his  prejudices,  but 
they  would  not  influence  him  in  such  serious  mat- 
ters. He  is  too  just  for  that ;  and  when  he  knows 
you  better,  he  will  both  like  and  admire  you. 
Every  one  must;  who  could  help  it?" 

Cosmo  smiled  at  her  sweet  enthusiasm,  and 
said, 

"  If  it  were  only  his  personal  dislike,  he  might, 
perhaps,  get  over  that ;  but  I  fear  that  he  will 
find  a  more  serious  objection  in  my  birth." 

Again  Esme  paused  for  a  little,  and  said : 

"No,  that  would  not  be  just ;  and  I  have  nev- 
er found  papa  unjust  in  large  matters.  That 
would  not  -be  held  an  objection  in  society  in  gen- 
eral, and  why  should  there  be  an  exception  in 
my  case  ?" 

"Ah,  my  beloved !  you  are  an  exception  to  all 
the  world.  No  one  is  worthy  of  you ;  and  be 
sure  that  your  father  will  not  look  lightly  on  the 
defects  of  any  one  who  pretends  to  such  a  prize. 
It  is  natural  and  reasonable  that  he  should  not." 

"  But  if  I  see  no  defects,  and  the  world  would 
see  none,  papa  will  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  insist 
upon  them.  I  know  he  will  not.  You  cannot 
know  how  good  and  tender  he  has  been  to  me. 
Do  not  look  so  anxious.  All  that  we  shall  re- 
quire is  a  little  patience.  And  you  must  remem- 
ber, dear,  that  he  is  very  old,  and  has  infirmities, 
as  we  all  have,  and  that  his  temper  is  quick,  and 
that  he  often  says  things  in  an  exaggerated  way 


which  he  only  half  means.  You  will  remember 
this,  and  be  forbearing  with  him,  if  he  is  harsh 
and  unpleasant ;  will  you  not.  dearest,  for  my 
sake?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it?" 

"I  know  that  it  may  be  very,  very  trying; 
but  if  you  will  only  bear  it  quietly  for  a  little,  I 
think  that  all  will  be  well.  I  am  certain  that  it 
will." 

"When  shall  I  speak  to  Lord  Germistoune? 
It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to-day,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Oh,  pray  let  me  speak  to  him  first!" 

"  My  darling,  that  is  impossible !  Consider 
the  position  it  would  place  me  in.  It  would 
look  so  unmanly.  It  would  increase  all  his  prej- 
udices, and  I  do  think  it  would  justify  them." 

"I  know  you  must  be  right;  but  I  have  nev- 
er had  any  concealments  from  my  father,  and  I 
think  he  might  expect  to  hear  of  "this  first  of  all 
from  me." 

"Believe  me  that  I  am  right  here;  and,  be- 
sides, your  concealment  shall  be  of  the  shortest 
duration.  I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  the  castle  and 
see  Lord  Germistoune.  It  is  Sunday,  by-the-bye, 
but  I  shall  walk  over  after  church.  I  suppose  I 
may  ?" 

"Oh,  please,  please  do !  And  now,  dear,  look 
happier,  and  be  confident,  like  me.  Is  it  likely 
or  reasonable  that  all  should  not  go  well  ?" 

"Happier,  my  own!"  he  cried;  "how  could 
I  be  happier?  And,  with  you  to  win,  what  are 
obstacles?  Who  would  not  be  confident,  even 
if  all  reason  and  probability  were  against  him  ?" 

Five  minutes  more  of'bliss,  during  which  the 
din  of  the  beaters  rose  to  its  loudest  climax,  and 
then  died  away,  close  beside  the  lovers,  in  isolated 
cries  of  the  zealous  who  beat  to  the  last  bush. 
Then  the  keeper,  whose  duty  it  was  to  recall  the 
sportsmen  from  their  posts,  made  his  appearance, 
and  informed  them  that  all  was  over,  and  in  an- 
other minute  they  found  themselves  approaching 
the  main  body  of  the  party,  who  were  waiting  in 
the  open. 

The  circumstances  which  caused  Esme's  pres- 
ence there,  agitating  though  they  had  been,  had 
passed  from  the  minds  of  the  lovers,  and  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  situation  only  occurred  to  them 
as  they  met  the  looks  of  surprise  and  inquiry 
which  greeted  their  arrival.  Fortunately,  their 
actual  arrival  was  not  observed  by  Lord  Germis- 
toune, who  was  talking  to  some  one,  and  looking 
another  way ;  but,  turning  presently,  and  finding 
that  Esme  had  joined  the  party,  he  gave  an  ex- 
clamation of  astonishment  and  displeasure. 

"  How  now !  what  escapade  is  this  ?"  he  cried. 
"  How  do  you  find  yourself  here,  Esme  ?  How 
do  you  presume  to  disregard  my  rules  ?" 

"By  a  pure  accident,  papa.  I  ventured  to 
return  by  this  glen,  beca-use  I  thought  it  had 
been  beaten  in  the  first  drive,  and  that  I  could 
do  no  harm  ;  and  I  suddenly  found  myself  among 
the  guns,  and  was  obliged"  to  remain  in  shelter 
until  now.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery." 

"Mystery!  You  ought  never  to  be  in  the 
woods  at  all  when  there  is  any  kind  of  shooting 
going  on.  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred  times ; 
it  is  most  dangerous  :  and  how,  pray,  could  you 
tell  that  your  shelter  was  a  safe  one  ?" 

Here  Cosmo  stepped  forward  and  replied  for 
her. 

"Fortunately,"  he  said,  "  Miss  Douglas  came 
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past  my  post,  and,  as  she  was  evidently  in  a  dan- 
gerous position,  I  persuaded  her  to  go  no  farther. " 

"And  she  remained  with  you,  on  your  post, 
during  the  drive  ?" 

"I  had  no  alternative  but  to  beg  that  she 
would  do  so.  Knowing  the  danger  as  I  did,  I 
took  the  responsibility  of  even  insisting  that  she 
should  remain." 

"You  exercised  a  wise  discretion,  sir,  and  I 
thank  you.  As  for  you,  Esme,  you  see  what 
your  reckless  disregard  of  my  wishes  has  brought 
about.  You  have  incurred  risk ;  you  have  prob- 
ably interfered  with  the  success  of  the  drive; 
you  have  undoubtedly  destroyed  Mr.  Glencairn's 
sport,  and  put  him  to  grave  inconvenience.  You 
owe  him  an  apology.  Your  conduct  has  been 
distinctly  and  altogether  unpardonable." 

The  blood  flushed  in  Cosmo's  face,  and  he 
seemed  about  to  speak,  but  a  little  imploring 
glance  from  her  gentle  eyes  silenced  him ;  and 
as  she  was  far  too  well  used  to  such  ebullitions  to 
make  any  reply,  the  storm  soon  growled  itself 
out. 

When  all  were  mustered,  the  party  started  for 
the  luncheon  rendezvous.  The  marquis,  howev- 
er, retaining  Tom  Wyedale  (now  appeased)  as 
his  interpreter,  lingered  behind  to  covenant  with 
Innes  for  the  clandestine  recovery  of  the  stag's 
head  from  the  "perdition"  to  which  the  old 
lord's  peevish  temper  had  consigned  it — an  ar- 
rangement which  was  concluded,  for  the  modest 
consideration  of  five  pounds,  to  the  great  glee  of 
the  noble  sportsman. 

"De  1'argent!  de  1'argent!  de  1'argent!"  he 
cried.  "Voila  la  vraie  chanson  nationale  de 
1'Angleterre.  N'importe!  J'ai  rachete  ma  re- 
nomme'e  a  bon  marche'." 

"Comment,  mon  cher  marquis!  votre  renom- 
mee  ?" 

"Mais  oui!  de'cidement.  La  bete  fauve  est 
a  moi.  Je  1'ai  tuee." 

"Sa  tete  est  a  vous,  sa  mort  pourtant  est  k 
mon  fusil." 

"Oh!  la!  la!  qu'il  s'obstine  ce  cher  Torm! 
J'ai  abbatu  cette  diablesse  de  bete  fauve — je  1'ai 
abimee.  Tout  le  monde  en  etait  temoin." 

"Enfin  nous  sommes  d'accord;  il  n'en  reste 
que  quelques  lambeaux." 

"Bien?" 

"Bien  nous  sommes  d'accord." 

The  marquis's  susceptibilities  being  thus  tran- 
quillized, he  strode  proudly  forward,  decorated 
with  various  trophies  of  the  chase — among  which, 
in  striking  evidence  of  the  versatility  of  his  rifle, 
the  dead  body  of  an  owl  and  the  head  of  a  hare 
hung  from  his  girdle. 

They  found  all  the  ladies  awaiting  their  return, 
and  the  luncheon  duly  spread.  Esme's  non-ap- 
pearance had  caused  considerable  speculation ; 
and  when  the  history  of  her  adventure  came  to 
be  known,  some  bitterness  against  Fortune  ran- 
kled in  the  hearts  of  Lady  Bugles  and  the  other 
ladies.  Why  had  they  not  also  gone  on  errands 
of  mercy,  and  lost  their  way,  and  been  carried  off 
captive  to  the  caches  of  the  eligible  ?  It  was  very 
hard  upon  them !  Mrs.  Kavenhall,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  she  heard  the  story,  set  herself  to 
watch  the  demeanor  of  the  lovers,  and  soon  drew 
her  conclusions  therefrom ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to 
say  of  this  acute  lady  that,  before  luncheon  was 
over,  she  was  as  fully  possessed  of  their  secret  as 
though  it  had  been  formally  confided  to  her.  No 


one  who  does  justice  to  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Ravenhall  as  a  finished  worldling  will  suspect 
her  of  active  spite,  where  no  personal  object  was 
to  be  gained  by  it.  At  the  same  time,  she  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  contemplate  this  evolu- 
tion of  Love's  young  dream  with  the  amiable 
rapture  of  an  idyllic  poet.  And,  indeed,  it  was 
with  a  certain  cynical  pleasure  that  she  looked 
forward  to  the  Eclair cissement,  feeling  assured 
that  Lord  Germistoune's  grand  unsuspiciousness 
of  Cosmo's  intentions  would,  when  they  came  to 
be  confessed,  heat  the  furnace  of  his  wrath  sev- 
enfold. 

"Another  time, >!  she  thought,  "he  will  per- 
haps attend  to  the  hints  of  people  who  have  eyes, 
and  use  them." 

The  luncheon-party  was  a  very  merry  one — 
merrier  even  than  that  similar  festival  on  the 
opening  day  of  grouse — for  the  -only  element  of 
gloom  which  it  had  contained  was  now  elimina- 
ted. Then,  Cosmo  had  been  bewildered  and 
wretched ;  but  now,  in  the  reaction  from  long 
suspense,  in  the  ecstasy  of  new-born  happiness, 
his  habitual  reserve  deserted  him,  and  he  was 
lively  and  even  gay.  Honest  Phil  observed  this, 
and  was  of  good  cheer,  divining  what  it  must 
portend  ;  and  Esme,  who  sat  opposite  her  lover, 
stealing  many  a  glance  at  his  radiant  face,  said, 
in  her  grateful  heart,  "  What  joy !  what  joy !  It 
is  I  who  have  made  him  happy ! " 

When  Lord  Ribston  had  fed  himself  in  seclu- 
sion, he  came  and  sprawled  by  Esme,  and  paid 
his  court  to  her  in  the  courtly  fashion  of  these 
times.  Cosmo  beheld  him  with  serenity,  even 
with  mirth.  Over  the  empty  head  of  this  "oil- 
ed and  curled  Assyrian  bull,"  messages  of  heav- 
enly import  flashed  to  him  through  the  air,  which 
brightened  as  they  passed.  What  was  llibston 
to  him?  Ribston,  forsooth!  Let  him  lie  and 
sprawl  there  in  the  fool's  paradise  of  his  fruitless 
prestige  and  unavailing  knickerbockers ! 

Tom  and  the  marquis  were  at  the  top  of  their 
bent,  and  many  a  change  was  rung  on  the  bete 
fauve  of  unhappy  memory.  Tom  proposed  the 
marquis's  health  in  a  speech  which  traced  the 
history  of  explosive  agents  till  it  culminated  in 
the  marquis  himself,  whom  he  characterized  as 
"a  mighty  human  torpedo;"  and  the  marquis 
"  carried  a  toast "  in  honor  of  his  friend  "Torm," 
whose  petty  jealousy  he  handled  with  great  se- 
verity, and  was  entering  upon  what  he  called 
"a  categorical  memorandum"  of  the  stag  inci- 
dent, when  Lord  Germistoune,  who  had  not  yet 
got  over  the  "abominable  occurrence,"  inter- 
rupted him  with  great  promptitude. 

The  gillies  and  beaters  were  regaled  with  an 
extra  ration  of  whiskey  in  honor  of  the  three 
stags  which  had  fallen  (not  including  the  bete 
fauve  condemned  to  a  nameless  grave) ;  and  the 
pipers  played  and  the  men  danced,  at  a  discreet 
and  feudal  distance;  and  one  or  two  of  them 
were  "brought  up"  and  commanded  to  sing 
Gaelic  songs,  which  they  did  with  the  look  of 
condensed  resignation  attributed  in  art  to  St. 
Sebastian ;  and,  altogether,  it  was  a  good  time. 
At  last  it  was  the  hour  to  go  home,  and  a  pro- 
cession of  triumph  was  formed,  the  pipers  play- 
ing in  front  of  the  ponies  on  which  the  deer  were 
carried,  the  retainers  following  next,  while  "  the 
quality  "  brought  up  the  rear. 

Fortunately  for  Cosmo  and  Esme,  feudal  re- 
strictions were  in  abeyance ;  fortunately,  alsot 
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Lord  Ribston  had  again  fallen  sulky,  so  that, 
when  Lord  Germistouue  led  off  with  Mrs.  Ra- 
venhall,  the  lovers  were  able  to  join  each  other 
without  hinderance,  and  very  soon  fell  back,  un- 
observed, to  a  comfortable  distance  behind  the 
party. 

"Darling,  are  you  happy?"  was  the  wholly 
superfluous  question  which  Cosmo  breathlessly 
uttered  as  he  gazed  into  a  face  bright  as  the 
summer  sky. 

"  So  happy  that  I  think  I  never  can  have  been 
happy  before,"  was  the  satisfactory  reply.  But 
he  who  supposes  that  that  was  sufficient  knows 
nothing  of  these  things  ;  for,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion broke  out  again  and  again  with  fond  itera- 
tions, at  short  intervals,  on  the  homeward  route. 
OB  one  of  these  occurrences,  Esme  replied,  with 
sudden  gloom  in  her  face, 

"Ah,  no  !  how,  how  can  I  be  happy?" 

"  My  own  love,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Something  weighs  upon  my  mind — a  solemn 
duty  which  I  have  wickedly  neglected  —  oh,  so 
wickedly !" 

"Tell  me,  dearest,  tell  me!"  cried  Cosmo, 
earnestly. 

"I  have  not  yet  apologized  to  you  for  my  in- 
trusion this  forenoon,  and  papa  said  I  must.  Can 
you  forgive  me  for  ruining  your  sport,  and  put- 
ting you  to  so  much  inconvenience  ?"  There 
was  but  one  obvious  answer  to  this ;  and  with 
similar  fond  queries  and  responses,  the  happy 
pair  moved  slowly  through  the  friendly  woods. 

The  party  had  descended  from  the  hill  by  a 
road  which  led  past  the  old  ruin,  and  when  Esme 
and  Cosmo  came  within  sight  of  the  bridge 
above  it,  they  saw  Lord  Germistoune  and  Phil 
standing  there.  Lord  Germistoune  was  wait- 
ing for  his  daughter,  and  Phil  for  his  comrade; 
for  by  the  bridge  lay  the  shortest  road  to  Fin- 
more. 

It  was  as  well  that  the  lovers  had  some  little 
time  to  compose  themselves  before  they  reached 
the  bridge,  and  it  was  very  much  better  that 
Lord  Germistoune  had  not  seen  them  just  before 
they  rounded  a  turn  in  the  road  which  brought 
them  into  sight.  If  he  had,  Cosmo's  interview 
with  his  lordship  on  the  morrow  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  for  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  the  channel  of  fresh  information. 

"At  church,  to-morrow,"  said  Esme,  "  I  shall 
tell  you  the  best  hour  to  find  papa  in  the  after- 
noon, if  you  will  not  relent,  and  let  me  tell  him 
what  has  happened  myself." 

"  Dearest,  you  may  be  sure  that,  were  it  pos- 
sible, I  would  relent ;  but,  believe  me,  it  is  not 
possible." 

"Very  well,  I  will  be  obedient ;  and  remem- 
ber, dear,  your  vow  of  patience." 

"I  shall  remember  you,  and  that  will  be 
enough." 

Lord  Germistoune  was  looking  rather  grim 
when  they  joined  him. 

"I  trust,"  he  said,  "  there  have  been  no  more 
dangerous  adventures !" 

"  No,  papa,  none." 

"And  I  trust  you  have  expressed  to  Captain 
Glencairn  your  regret  for  your  unwarrantable 
escapade  this  forenoon  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Esme,  the  fun  so  dancing 
in  her  eyes  that  she  was  obliged  to  lower  them  ; 
"and  he  is  good  enough  to  say  that  I  did  not 
inconvenience  him." 


"  Hum !  Good-afternoon,  gentlemen !  Come, 
Esme." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  his  lordship  to 
Esme,  as  they  walked  home,  "  that  you  had  had 
enough  of  that  man's  society  in  your  tete-d-telc 
of  the  morning,  without  repeating  the  experi- 
ence. Do  you  really  find  him  at  all  reasonably 
pleasant  ?  Has  he  anything  to  say  for  himself?" 

Again  it  was  well  that  Lord  Germistoune, 
with  his  head  high  in  air,  did  not  observe  the 
look  of  entire  confusion  which  covered  his  daugh- 
ter's face,  as  she  answered  at  random  : 

"I  do  not  find  him  at  all  silent.  He  is  shy, 
perhaps ;  but  shy  people  are  not  always  disa- 
greeable ;  at  least,  1  suppose  not.  Are  they,  do 
you  think  ?" 

' '  I  don't  suppose  they  are ;  but  I  know  they 
always  bore  me,"  said  his  lordship,  who  did  not 
notice  the  slight  incoherence  of  his  daughter's 
words  and  manner. 

And  so  the  subject  dropped,  leaving,  however, 
in  Esme's  candid  mind  the  first  pain  which  love 
had  brought  her.  Her  lover's  first  injunction 
had  led  to  her  first  concealment  from  her  father. 
Yet  she  did  not  blame  Cosmo.  Far  from  it; 
he  was  on  a  pinnacle  which  towered  above  the 
clouds  of  error,  and  his  injunction  could  not  but 
be  right.  For  the  moment,  however,  its  results 
were  distressing.  But  she  whispered  to  herself 
that  a  few  hours  would  set  everything  to  rights, 
and  then  concealment  and  all  evils  would  be  at 
an  end ;  and  thus  the  gentle  soul  took  comfort 
in  roseate  dreams. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Cosaio  and  Phil  had  scarcely  cleared  the 
bridge  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  rapid  steps 
pursuing  them,  and,  turning,  saw  old  Maggie, 
who  had  been  lurking  about  in  the  woods  above, 
not  venturing  to  face  Lord  Germistoune,  who 
had  recently  given  her  to  understand,  and  pretty 
forcibly,  that  she  was  in  disgrace,  and  that  her 
letters  of  marque,  as  against  the  tourists,  were  in 
danger  of  being  withdrawn. 

"Guid-e'en!  guid-e'en!  braw  gentles!"  she 
cried,  running  up  to  them,  and  panting  for  breath. 
"I'm  sweert  to  forgather  wi'  his  lordship  eenoo, 
sae  I  bude  to  hide  a  wee.  Hoots!  '  Jowk  and 
let  the  jaw  gae  by,'  ye  ken.  Eh,  sir !"  (earnest- 
ly addressing  Cosmo),  "  but  ye  maun  be  the 
prood,  prood  gentleman  this  nicht !  I  wuss'd  ye 
weel  afore,  and  I  wuss  ye  joy  noo.  Ye've  gotten 
the  wale  o'  the  warld  ;  for  she's  the  wale  o't,  and 
wha  but  she  ? 

" '  The  pride  o'  a'  the  parochin 
Is  bouny  Bessie  Lee.' " 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Maggie?"  said 
Cosmo,  with  a  crimson  face. 

"Eh!  hard  ye  e'er  the  like  o'  that? 

"  '  Oh,  1>nt  we're  sly,  sly ! 

Oh,  but  we're  sly  aii'  sleeldt !' 

Div  /  no  ken  ?  did  /  no  see  ye  wi'  my  ain  twa 
een  comin'  doon  the  shaw  ?    Did  /  no  see  ye — " 

Here  Maggie  went  through  a  highly  sugges- 
tive pantomime,  which  assured  Cosmo  that  some 
portion  at  least  of  their  journey  through  the  woods 
had  been  supervised. 
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"Hoots,  my  bonny  gentleman,"  continued 
Maggie,  "ne'er  look  sae  blate. 

11 '  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Comin'  thro'  tbe  rye, 
Giu  a  body—1 

Aweel,  awed !  fient  haet  sail  the  world  be  wiser 
for  auld  Maggie.  But  aiblins  ye'll  hae  somethin' 
for  her  the  nicht — for  luck,  like?" 

"  Here,  Maggie,"  said  Cosmo,  putting  into  her 
hand  a  largess,  the  like  of  which  she  had  never 
seen  before ;  "  and  now  '  good-night ;'  and  please 
don't  come  with  us  any  farther." 

The  old  woman  stared  at  the  piece  of  gold  in 
a  state  of  awe  which  silenced  her,  and  she  let 
them  go  in  peace,  only  recovering  herself  in  time 
to  shout  after  them  thanks  and  blessings,  adding, 
with  great  emphasis,  "I'll  no  tell  YON !" 

"  What's  lyon,'  Cosmo  ?"  said  Phil,  laughing ; 
but  he  was,  of  course,  already  the  third  partici- 
pant in  the  lovers'  tender  secret. 

Far  into  the  night  sat  the  two  friends,  discuss- 
ing the  attitude  and  general  tactics  which  Cosmo 
should  adopt  at  his  impending  interview  with 
Lord  Germistoune,  as  well  as  the  probabilities, 
adverse  or  favorable,  of  his  lordship's  conduct 
under  the  circumstances.  As  the  splendid  glow 
of  the  day's  excitement  abated,  the  lover  could 
not  but  acknowledge  to  himself  that  the  ordeal 
which  he  had  to  go  through  on  the  morrow  was 
not  only  formidable  in  itself,  but  that  its  results 
promised  to  be  formidable. 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Phil,  the  sanguine,  in  an- 
swer to  this  oft-asserted  conviction;  "he's  not 
half  so  formidable  as  you  make  him  out  to  be. 
And  why  should  he  object  to  you,  when  she  has 
made  up  her  mind,  and  when  her  happiness  is  at 
stake  ?  He  is  devoted  to  his  daughter,  you  say  ?" 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  Then,  of  course,  he  can't  object.  He  might 
prefer  a  swell,  with  a  title  and  all  that,  of  course ) 
but  we're  not  living  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
can't  sacrifice  his  daughter's  happiness  without 
a  common-sense  reason,  and  there's  nothing  of 
that  sort  at  his  disposal." 

"I  fear  he  will  find  reasons  which  will  satisfy 
?iim,  whether  they  satisfy  common-sense  or  not." 

"Oh,  you're  unjust  to  the  old  gentleman." 

"  I  wish  I  could  believe  it." 

"Depend  upon  it,  you  are.  I  know  exactly 
what  he  will  say,"  said  Phil,  with  an  air  of  supe- 
rior sagacity,  "exactly  as  if  I  heard  him  saying 
it.  He  will  say  that  it  is  very  sudden.  So  it  is, 
you  know.  And  he  will  say  that  his  daughter 
does  not  know  enough  of  you — which,  of  course, 
is  not  true.  Also,  that  he  had  higher  views  for 
her — which,  of  course,  is  true.  But  if  you  man- 
age him  properly,  he  will  agree  to  a  deferred  en- 
gagement. That  is  to  say,  no  engagement  for 
the  present,  and  no  communication  to  take  place 
between  you  for,  perhaps,  a  year;  after  which 
time,  if  she  is  still  in  the  same  mind,  he  will  agree 
to  give  his  consent — for  his  daughter's  sake.  I 
think  any  fellow  with  an  eye,  and  who  knows 
things,  could  see  that  that  will  be  his  line,  at  the 
very  worst. " 

"  It  certainly  sounds  reasonable." 

"  Well,  it  does ;  a  little  kard,  perhaps,  but  not 
unreasonable  under  the  circumstances." 

In  such  dialogues,  and  in  ebbs  and  flows  of 
despondency  and  confidence,  the  evening  passed. 

At  church  next  day  the  two  friends  took  care 


to  place  themselves  in  a  position  more  favorable 
than  on  the  previous  Sunday  for  observing  the 
Dunerlacht  pew ;  and  when  its  occupants  enter- 
ed, Cosmo  found  that  his  point  of  view  com- 
manded Esme  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
There  were  a  good  many  absentees  from  the  cas- 
tle party— Mrs.  Eavenhall,  of  course,  and  her 
brother  Tom  among  them ;  but  when  Cosmo  saw 
the  procession  close  without  the  august  form  of 
Lord  Germistoune,  he  was  struck  with  a  sudden 
pang  of  apprehension.  Was  his  lordship's  ab- 
sence in  any  way  connected  with  what  had  oc- 
curred? Had  he  discovered  it  by  some  evil 
chance  ?  And  was  his  wrath  so  great  as  to  pre- 
vent his  waiting  on  the  ministrations  of  the  Eev. 
Donald  M'Eorie,  which  his  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  church  establishment  and  a  gift  of  facile 
slumber  enabled  him  to  endure  every  Sunday 
without  fail  ?  A  flash  of  sunshine  from  Esme's 
happy  eyes  soon  reassured  him  on  this  head, 
and  he  sat  in  bliss  through  the  long  diet ;  and 
although  Mr.  M'Eorie's  discourse  turned  mainly 
on  the  personal  habits  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cosmo 
felt  that  he  had  seldom  been  more  pleasantly 
edified. 

"Papa  is  unwell  this  morning,"  said  Esme, 
lingering  behind  her  party,  when  they  left  the 
church,  "and  I  fear  we  must  endure  another 
day  of  suspense.  He  is  really  very  cross  and  im- 
practicable ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  better  not 
to  make  our  confession  to-day.  To-morrow  he 
will  be  better,  and — all  will  be  well." 

"  Then  we  must  have  patience  till-to-morrow ; 
but  may  I  not  go  over  and  see  you  this  after- 
noon ?" 

"It  will  be  more  prudent  not  to  come.  Be- 
sides, all  the  others  would  be  there,  and  it  would 
be  too  tantalizing  to  see  you,  and  not  have  yon 
all  to  myself;  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  act 
well  enough.  Some  sharp  eyes  would  read  our 
secret.  Mrs.  Eavenhall  threw  out  some  hints 
last  night  which  for  a  moment  made  me  think 
that  she  knew  it,  though,  of  course,  that  was  im- 
possible. " 

"But  could  vou  not  meet  me  alone  out-of- 
doors  ?" 

"  Oh,  Cosmo !  would  that  be  right  ?" 

"Eight,  darling!  Have  you  not  given  your- 
self to  me  forever?" 

Esme  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said: 
"Yes,  dearest;  and  you  must  know  better  than 
I  what  is  right;  so  I  will  go,  if  it  is  possible. 
If  you  can  be  at  the  ruin  a  little  after  three 
o'clock,  I  will  try  to  meet  you  there." 

And  here  the  impatient  tossing  of  Lady  Bu- 
gles's  plumes  warned  Esme  to  join  the  party  in 
the  carriage. 

"It  would  appear,"  said  her  ladyship,  mean- 
inglv,  "that  Mr.  Glencairn  has  found  his  tongue 
all  of  a  sudden.  I  wonder  how  the  miracle  has 
been  effected." 

"  I  wonder !"  echoed  Esme,  demurely. 

Cosmo  reached  the  place  of  tryst  before  the 
appointed  hour.  How  transfigured  all  the  scene 
appeared  to  be !  And  the  sound  of  the  water- 
fall— what  a  different  meaning  came  forth  from 
it  to-day !  It  was  no  longer  the  voice  of  strife 
and  struggle  ;  it  was  a  diapason  of  triumph  and 
delight ;  and  the  passion  of  the  waters  down  be- 
low was  ecstasy ;  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  gray 
ruin  and  of  the  ancient  trees  there  was  no  longer 
any  dolor  or  tragedy. 
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Across  the  tumult  of  diamond  spray,  from 
crag  to  crag,  a  foam-bow  hung  its  serene  irides- 
cence ;  and  as  Cosmo,  musing,  gazed  upon  it,  a 
light  touch  fell  upon  his  arm,  and  in  his  ear 
thrilled  the  low  music  of  Esme's  voice : 

4 '  How  beautiful !  oh,  how  beautiful !  Who 
could  desire  a  fairer  omen  ?" 

Lord  Germistoune's  indisposition  had  chanced 
well  for  the  lovers,  for  it  gave  them  these  golden 
hours  of  converse — destined  to  remain  as  joys 
forever  in  their  memories.  In  that  unrestrained 
communion  the  innermost  inner  life  of  each  dis- 
closed itself  at  last  to  the  other ;  and  at  each 
new  revelation,  the  bands  of  love  were  drawn 
ever  closer  and  more  close.  Needless  to  re- 
count how  the  history  of  their  love  was  traced, 
from  its  dawn  to  this,  its  noontide  splendor — 
traced  over  and  over  again,  only  to  gain  fresh 
interest  at  each  repetition.  And  then  their 
plans,  their  hopes,  their  aspirations ! — the  ideal 
life  they  would  lead  together,  the  greatness  to 
be  achieved  by  Cosmo,  the  inspiration  to  be  lent 
by  Esrne,  the  good  to  be  done  by  both,  living 
together  in  righteousness !  And,  oh,  the  delight 
of  Esme  to  hear  that,  for  her  sake,  Cosmo  had 
cast  aside  his  fastidious  hesitations,  and  declared 
for  a  career  where  his  light  wpuld  no  longer 
flicker  under  a  bushel,  but  blaze  abroad  for  the 
illumination  of  the  world! 

"I  thought,"  she  said,  "that  the  happiness 
of  making  you  happy  could  not  be  added  to ; 
but,  when  I  think  of  helping  to  make  you  great 
also — oh !  dear  Cosmo,  what  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve such  joy  ?" 

Oh,  beautiful  dreams  of  pure  and  noble  souls ! 
the  pity  of  it  that,  so  often,  they  should  be  but 
dreams ! 

Too  swiftly  passed  these  blessed  hours,  and  at 
last,  filled  for  the  moment  with  hope  and  faith 
in  what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth,  the  lovers 
parted. 

It  was  very  late,  and  Esme,  though  she  made 
all  haste,  entered  the  drawing-room  last,  except 
her  father,  of  all  the  dinner-party. 

"Ah!  Miss  Douglas,"  cried  Lord  Ribston, 
"you  must  have  had  fern-seed  for  luncheon  to- 
day, for  3'ou  have  been  invisible  all  the  afternoon, 
though  I  sought  you  with  bitter  tears.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  old  story.  Another  old  harridan 
taken  ill,  and  in  want  of  stimulants.  Now,  tell 
me,  am  I  not  right  ?" 

"No,  Lord  Ribston,  you  are  not  right." 

"An  old  man,  then?" 

"You  are  wrong  again." 

"What  a  catechism  you  are,  Lord  Ribston, 
and  what  a  narrow  range  you  allow  to  Miss 
Douglas's  errands  of  love  and  mercy!"  said 
Mrs.  Ravenhall,  regarding  Esme  with  a  look  of 
malicious  fun  which  brought  the  color  to  her 
cheek,  and  convinced  her  that,  somehow  or  oth- 
er, Mrs.  Ravenhall  did  know  "  all  about  it." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  next  forenoon,  as  Cosmo  was  approach- 
ing the  castle,  he  met  Esme,  who  was  waiting  to 
give  him  a  last  word  of  love  and  encouragement 
before  he  went  to  the  tribunal.  The  crisis  was 
an  anxious  one,  and,  face  to  face  with  it  now, 
she  perhaps  saw  all  its  hazards,  with  very  clear 


perceptions,  for  the  first  time.  Nevertheless, 
when  she  saw  the  gravity  of  Cosmo's  face,  she 
summoned  all  the  brightness  she  could  command 
into  her  own,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  hope  and 
confidence  for  once  not  quite  sincere. 

"Papa  is  very  well  this  morning,"  she  said, 
"  and  in  his  best  mood ;  and  if  you  will  remem- 
ber patience,  dear  Cosmo,  all  must  be  well." 

"I  shall  remember  you,  my  beloved." 

"  You  must  tell  him  of  your  political  prospects 
— that  will  please  him ;  but  politics  are  delicate 
ground  with  him,  as  you  know  already." 

"And  what  shall  I  say  about  you,  darling? 
You  know  that  I  am  also  your  ambassador." 

"You  will  tell  him  the  truth." 

"And  that  is— ?" 

"That  I  love  you." 

"My  angel!" 

"And  that  I  never,  never  can  change.  But 
I  don't  think  papa  will  expect  me  to  change ;  so 
I  am  sure  he  will  consent. " 

"Where  shall* I  find  you  when  I  leave  Lord 
Germistoune  ?" 

"I  shall  wait  for  you  on  the  path  lending  to 
the  Fall.  Now,  dearest,  we  must  part.  Remem- 
ber that  all  my  heart  goes  with  you." 

Cosmo  then  left  her  and  went  on  to  the  house, 
where  he  rung  the  bell,  and  asked  fdr  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune, with  the  best  air  of  unconcern  he  could 
assume. 

It  was  not  a  canonical  hour  of  visitation,  and 
it  was  the  hour  consecrated  by  Lord  Germis- 
toune to  business ;  and  so,  though  the  servant 
admitted  that  his  master  was  at  home,  he  im- 
plied that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  about 
an  audience. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Cosmo,  who  was  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  further  postponements, 
"  on  most  important  business,  and  I  must  see  his 
lordship." 

"  I'll  tell  his  lordship,  sir." 

' '  Quite  unnecessary.  Please  show  me  to  his 
room  at  once." 

And,  impressed  by  his  tone  of  decision,  the 
man  obeyed.  Lord  Germistoune  was  in  his 
business-room,  and  seated  at  his  business-table, 
which  was  covered  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
business,  arranged  with  formal  precision.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  bore  the  impress 
of  his  surroundings,  and  was  one  of  grave  ab- 
sorption in  weighty  matters.  And,  indeed,  no 
ordinary  concern  occupied  the  noble  lord  to-day. 
He  rose,  and,  with  formal  politeness,  invited  Cos- 
mo to  seat  himself. 

"I  hope,"^>aid  the  latter,  "that  you  are  bet- 
ter to-day  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know  whether  I  am  better  or 
not.  I  cannot  think  of  my  ailments.  This  ac- 
cursed circumstance  gives  me  no  leisure,  you  may 
well  believe,  to  think  of  anything  else.  This  ac- 
cursed circumstance!"  he  repeated,  slapping  the 
table  for  emphasis,  and  staring  steadily  at  his 
visitor. 

Cosmo's  heart  sunk.  Some  bird  of  the  air, 
then,  had  carried  the  story  of  his  love  to  the  an- 
gry old  man,  and  this  was  his  verdict — it  was 
"an  accursed  circumstance!" 

' '  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it  ?"  contin- 
ued Lord  Germistoune. 

Cosmo's  programme  had  presupposed  such  a 
very  different  introduction  to  the  subject,  that  he 
was  fairly  taken  aback,  and  could  only  say,  after 


a  little  delay,  "I  should  like  to  hear  your  own 
calm  and  deliberate  opinion,  Lord  Germistoune." 

I'  You  shall  have  it.  The  last  sentence  I  had 
written  contains  it ;  and  here  it  is :  '  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  marvel  at — 
the  astounding  audacity  of  the  step,  or  the  mon- 
strous imbecility  which  could  hope  for  its  suc- 
cess.' There!  that  is  Lord  Germistoune's  calm 
and  deliberate  opinion." 

"I  deeply  regret  to  hear  it,"  said  Cosmo; 
"  but  I  trust  it  is  not  final." 

"Regret !  Final !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  sympathize  with  their  villany  ?" 

Villany,  Lord  Germistoune  t— their  villany  ? 


I  must  misunderstand  you. 
you  allude." 


I  don't  know  to  what 


"  Why,  you  know  they've  strnck,  don't  you?" 

"Who  have  struck?"  cried  Cosmo,  in  deep 
bewilderment.  But  now  there  was  an  explana- 
tion. The  post  had  just  brought  the  news  that 
five  hundred  miners  on  his  lordship's  Welsh  prop- 
erty had  had  the  hardihood  to  go  out  on  strike. 
The  question  was  between  the  Glencairn  Com- 
pany, which  leased  the  mineral  field,  and  the 
men ;  but  Lord  Germistonne  was  not  the  man 
to  let  any  groundlings  on  his  estate  assert  them- 
selves in  such  a  monstrous  fashion  without  a  ful- 
mination  on  his  part,  and  all  the  less  so  that  his 
own  pecuniary  interests,  as  a  share-holder  in  the 
company,  were  directly  affected.  He  was  now, 
therefore,  in  the  act  of  penning  an  instrument 
suitable  to  the  occasion ;  and  it  was  the  last  sen- 
tence of  this  which  he  had  just  read.  With  his 
mind  full  of  the  Glencairn  Company,  he  at  once 
connected  Cosmo's  visit  with  the  business  of  the 
moment,  and  so  had  expressed  neither  the  sur- 
prise nor  the  disapprobation  which  his  unauthor- 
ized intrusion  might  otherwise  have  produced. 

"And  so  you  know  nothing  about  all  this?" 
cried  Lord  Germistoune,  when  the  explanation 
had  been  made. 

"No, nothing  whatever;  and  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  have  no  personal  share  or  interest  in  the 
company." 

"I  presumed,  of  course,  that  your  visit  bore  on 
this  scandalous  affair.  As  I  appear  to  have  been 
mistaken,  you  will  forgive  me  for  asking  to  what 
I  may  attribute  it.  These  are  my  business  hours. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  standing  rule  that  I  don't 
receive  before  luncheon ;  and  to-day,  as  you  see, 
I  am  especially  occupied." 

"I  am  distressed  to  put  you  to  inconvenience," 
said  Cosmo;  "but  my  reason  for  calling  upon 
you  is  a  most  urgent  one.  When  you  know  its 
nature,  I  think  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I 
have  ventured  to  intrude,  even  at  this  hour." 

"Hum!" 

"  That,  at  least, you  will  consider  natural." 

"Hum!" 

"Whatever  your  other  sentiments  may  be." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Cosmo  found 
that  his  prearranged  plan  of  attack  had  entire- 
ly evaporated,  as  such  plans  usually  do.  Lord 
Germistoune  was  not  in  the  mood  to  give  him 
much  time  to  reconstruct  it.  and  he  soon  said, 

"  The  nature  of  your  business  is — " 

"Is  personal,  and  of  extreme  delicacy." 

"  Personal  to  yourself,  or  to  whom?" 

"  To  myself,  and — and  others ;  indeed,  it  con- 
cerns you  very  nearly." 
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"Perhaps  you  will  kindly  explain  it— categor- 
ically. Ahem!" 

"  If  you  will  kindly  give  me  your  attention  for 
a  few  moments,  and  forgive  the  egotism  of  my 
remarks,  which  will  be  unavoidable,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  do  so.  You  do  not  know  much  of  me, 
Lord  Germistoune,  but  I  think  you  know,  in  a 
general  way,  who  I  am.  From  your  remarks 
just  now,  in  talking  of  this  trade  dispute,  I  infer 
that  you  are  aware  that  I  am  the  son  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Glencairn,  and  that  you  are,  more  or 
less,  acquainted  with  him  ?" 

Lord  Germistoune  assented  by  a  gesture,  and 
Cosmo  continued : 

"  I  am  not,  as  I  have  said,  connected  with  his 
business,  nor,  indeed,  with  any  business.  I  have 
inherited,  from  another  source,  a  fortune  which, 
even  nowadays,  is  called  considerable,  and  which 
enables  me  to  be  my  own  master.  I  have  en- 
joyed many  advantages  of  education,  though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  have  profited  by  them  as  I 
ought  to  have  done.  Since  leaving  the  army  I 
have  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  devoted  myself, 
with  some  energy,  to  A'arious  branches  of  study. 
I  have  now  an  early  prospect  of  entering  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  my  intention  to  pursue  a  political 
career.  That  is  a  brief  resume  of  my  past  histo- 
ry and  future  prospects." 

Lord  Germistoune  was,  of  course,  not  a  little 
puzzled  by  all  this,  and  his  irritation  was  kept 
in  check  by  his  bewilderment ;  but  when  Cosmo 
came  to  a  pause,  he  said,  hastily, 

"You  make  this  statement  with  some  pur- 
pose, of  course.  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?" 

Cosmo  continued : 

"There  is  one  omission  which  I  have  made, 
and  which,  in  perfect  candor,  I  must  supply,  and 
it  is  this — that,  though  I  descend,  through  my 
mother,  from  a  good  family,  of  even  high  posi- 
tion, my  birth  on  the  father's  side  is  obscure. 
Our  history  does  not  go  beyond  three  genera- 
tions, and  it  then  disappears  in  a  strong  suspicion 
of  illegitimacy.  I  have  now  stated,  as  honestly 
as  I  can,  my  exact  position  in  life." 

"You  will  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Glencairn,  that 
this  confidence  is  unsought,  and,  let  me  add, 
quite  unnecessary.  If  I  have  been  content  to 
admit  you  to  my  house  without  question,  you,  I 
think,  may  be  satisfied  to  accept  the  privilege 
without  obtruding  unasked-for  explanations.  I 
admit  that  discussions  have  taken  place  in  the 
circle  here  as  to  your  antecedents.  You  have 
probably  become  aware  of  this  fact,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  the  cause  of  your  visit  and  your  expla- 
nation. But  when  I  decide  to  admit  a  gentle- 
man to  my  house,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
I  know  what  I  am  about.  I  am  perfectly  able  to 
regulate  the  exact  amount  of  intimacy  to  which 
any  one  ought  to  be  admitted.  In  short,  I  am 
able  to  take  care  of  myself.  If  I  had  thought  it 
necessary,  I  would  have  asked  you  for  certain 
explanations;  as  it  was  unnecessary,  I  have  re- 
frained ;  and  when  I  have  added — which  I  think 
I  am  bound  to  add— that  your  desire  to  avoid 
even  the  suspicion  of  false  pretenses  is  not  dis- 
creditable to  you,  all  has  been  said  which  re- 
quires to  be  said.  Now,  I  fear  I  must  remind 
you  that  there  are  strong  prior  claims  on  my  time 
this  morning." 

His  lordship  took  np  the  thunder-bolt  which  he 
had  been  concocting  for  the  Welsh  miners,  and 
added, 
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"It  is  necessary  that  these  miscreants  should 
be  dealt  with,  without  the  delay  of  a  single  post. 
I  must  therefore,  I  fear,  wish  you  good-morning." 

He  was  moving  toward  the  bell,  when  Cosmo 
interrupted  him. 

"  I  must  beg  you,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  to  bear 
with  me  a  little  longer.  You  have  misinterpreted 
the  object  of  my  visit.  I  have  not  even  hinted 
at  it  as  yet." 

Lord  Germistoune  turned  impatiently,  and 
cried, 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  with  what  other 
object  you  should  think  it  necessary  to  favor  me 
with  your  biographical  sketch.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  discourteous,  but  I  must  say  that  you  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  it  has  any  special  interest 
for  me." 

"  Indeed  it  has,  Lord  Germistoune." 

"Now!  now!  now — " 

"  In  connection  with  what  I  am  about  to 
say." 

Lord  Germistoune  threw  himself  impatiently 
into  his  chair,  and  tossed  his  papers  about  with 
an  angry  hand.  "Pray  go  on,  sir,"  he  said — 
"pray  go  on,  and  be  as  brief,  I  beg,  as  is  possi- 
ble!" 

"  I  have  told  you,"  said  Cosmo,  "abont  my- 
self, as  I  was  bound  in  honor  as  a  gentleman 
to  do — keeping  back  nothing  that  could  tell 
against  me,  and  having  butxlittle,  I  fear,  to  say 
in  my  own  favor.  I  have  done  this,  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune, that  you  may  know  who  exactly  is  the 
man  who  ventures  to  come  before  you,  honestly, 
and  openly  at  least,  if  not  hopefully,  as  a  suitor — " 

"A  suitor,  sir?  For  what?  or  whom  ?"  cried 
Lord  Germistoune. 

"  For  your  daughter's  hand." 

The  old  lord  fell  back  in  his  chair ;  his  hair 
seemed  literally  to  stand  on  end ;  his  face  grew 
white  and  then  livid,  and  his  eyes  stared  fixedly, 
as  though  Cosmo  were  some  apparition  from  the 
unseen  world.  All  power  of  speech  seemed  to 
forsake  him. 

Cosmo  went  on : 

"This  takes  j-ou  by  surprise,  Lord  Germis- 
toune, and  I  can  see  that  the  surprise  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  and  I  can  understand  why  this 
should  be  so.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  my  un- 
worthiness  of  Miss  Douglas.  I  know  to  what  a 
different  match  she  is,  in  every  way,  entitled. 
I  was  so  convinced  of  this,  that,  when  I  found 
her  influence  threatening  to  become  irresistible, 
I  withdrew  myself  from  it.  But  I  found  that  it 
was  too  late ;  my  destiny  was  already  fixed  and 
irrevocable.  I  then  resolved — you  may  think 
the  resolution  desperate,  and  even  absurd — to 
attempt,  with  whatever  ability  I  may  possess,  to 
arrive  at  such  personal  distinction  as  might  help 
to  bridge  the  gulf  which  separates  us  socially.  I 
took  measures  to  commence  the  career  I  have 
mentioned  already,  and  I  am  going  to  pursue  it 
with  all  my  might.  But  I  have  no  illusions  as 
to  my  abilities.  I  know  that  I  may  well  fail, 
and  that  even  if  I  reach  success,  it  must  be  work- 
ed for  and  waited  for  patiently.  Believe  me  that 
I  am  prepared  to  work  hard,  and  to  wait  patient- 
ly. In  the  mean  time,  alas  !  love  cannot  wait ; 
it  will  not  be  controlled  by  prudence,  and  it 
speaks." 

"It  dares  to  speak!"  hissed  Lord  Germis- 
toune, without  altering  his  look  or  attitude. 

"  Yes,  it  dares  to  speak,  as  a  man  will  dare  do 


anything  for  life ;  and  it  dares  to  ask  you  to 
give  me  a  little  hope — even  in  the  far  future.  It 
dares  to  ask  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  my  happi- 
ness, which  can  be  nothing  to  you,  but  for  hers-, 
which  to  you  must  be  all-important." 

Lord  Germistoune  sprung  up  suddenly  from 
bis  lethargy,  and  cried,  with  recovered  voice, 
'•'•Her  happiness?  Your  presumption  does  not 
carry  you  the  length  of  pretending  to  answer  for 
that?" 

"It  is  no  longer  mere  pretense,  nor  is  it  pre- 
sumption." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir,  in  the  name  of  ten 
thousand  devils  ?" 

"I  mean  that,  unworthy  though  I  be,  I  am 
entitled  to  answer  for  her  unreservedly." 

"You  do  not  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
spoken  to  my  daughter  ?" 

"Yes,  Lord  Germistoune,  I  have  spoken  to 
her,  and  she  will  tell  you  herself,  as  she  has  told 
me,  that  she  loves  me,  and  will  never  change." 

Lord  Germistoune  was  dumb  for  a  moment, 
and  then  gasped  out,  as  though  choking  with 
passion,  "And  you  believe  this  ?" 

"Yes,  as  firmly  as  if  I  had  the  word  of  an 
angel  for  it.  Ah,  Lord  Germistoune,  her  words 
are  not  lightly  spoken.  She  will  never  change. 
Think  of  this  and  her  happiness,  and  believe 
that,  if  ever  there  was  devotion  in  man's  nature, 
it  is  in  mine  for  her  ;  and  that  what  power  is  in 
me  to  make  me  worthier  of  her,  I  will  use  it 
with  all  my  strength,  and  through  all  my  life. 
I  urge — " 

"Silence,  sir !"  cried  Lord  Germistoune,  start- 
ing ta  his  feet.  "I  have  never  been  easily  as- 
tonished. I  shall  never  be  astounded  again. 
There  is  the  door,  sir  !  take  yourself  out  of  it  as 
quickly  as  may  be,  and  never  presume  to  address 
me  or  my  daughter  again  !" 

"  You  give  me  no  reason,  Lord  Germistoune." 

"Reason,  sir?  Even  your  crazy  self-assur- 
ance can  scarcely  require  to  be  told  that  a  lady 
with  the  blood  of  kings  in  her  veins,  and  who 
will  be  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, beyond  the  contamination  which  you  imag- 
ine for  her.  Go,  sir !  go,  I  say !" 

"  Contamination  !"  cried  Cosmo,  starting  for- 
ward, with  the  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes  ;  "no 
man  shall  dare — "  Then  he  recollected  himself, 
paused,  and  said,  "  I  promised  to  be  patient,  and 
I  will  at  least  avoid  the  contamination  of  disloy- 
alty to  her." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

HARDLY  knowing  what  he  did,  Cosmo  rushed 
from  the  house,  and  strode  with  vehement  steps 
up  through  the  woods.  The  interview  had  been 
protracted  by  frequent  long  pauses,  and  Esme, 
walking  on  in  anxious  meditation,  had  reached 
the  spot  where,  yesterday,  the  lovers  parted  in 
the  glow  of  happiness  and  hope.  When  Cosmo 
saw  her  in  the  distance,  she  was  standing,  as  he 
had  been  standing,  and  gazing  at  the  Fall  which 
had  hung  out  for  them  its  bow  of  promise,  so 
soon,  alas !  to  prove  illusory.  At  sight  of  her, 
all  her  gentle,  loving  ways,  her  sweet  encourage- 
ments, her  bright  auguries,  her  happiness,  her 
hopes,  her  love,  and  her  pride  in  it — all  these 
things  rushed  into  his  mind,  confused  and  almost 
maddened  as  it  was.  The  blow  he  had  received 
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had  so  stunned  him  that  he  had  not  yet  realized 
his  own  anguish,  and  the  sight  of  her  first  brought 
it  home  to  him  in  a  burst  of  bitterest  emotion. 
But  it  was  of  her,  and  for  her,  that  he  thought. 
To  tell  her  the  fatal  truth,  to  tell  her  that  their 
dream  was  dissolved,  to  see  her  radiant  face 
grow  dark,  to  hear  the  happy  music  die  from  her 
sweet  voice — oh,  the  misery,  the  misery  of  this  ! 
How  could  he  endure  it  ?  He  stopped  irresolute, 
striving  to  control  his  feelings  and  nerve  himself 
for  her  sake.  Suddenly  she  turned  and  saw 
him,  and  forthwith  ran  to  meet  him,  with  the 
simple  eagerness  of  her  guileless  nature.  As  she 
drew  near  and  saw  the  sadness  of  his  face,  she 
read  in  it  their  fate ;  and  she,  too,  feeling  first 
for  her  lover's  grief,  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
him,  and  cried,  in  accents  of  infinite  tenderness, 
"  Oh,  my  beloved  !  oh,  my  poor  darling  !  it  is  I 
who  have  brought  you  to  this  !" 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  back, 
without  a  word,  to  the  spot  which  for  them  had 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  emotions ;  nor  did  he 
speak  until  they  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  seat- 
ed side  by  side,  gazing  in  sad  silence  on  the  wa- 
ters which  looked  so  black  and  wild  to-day.  At 
last  he  roused  himself  and  told  her  what  had 
passed,  softening,  as  best  he  might,  the  harsher 
details  of  the  interview. 

"Did  papa  hold  out  no  hope — none  at  all?" 
said  Esme,  with  a  pathetic  tremble  in  her  voice, 
and  looking  at  him  through  a  mist  of  tears  which 
began  to  escape  over  her  pale  cheeks. 

"Alas !  no,  dearest — I  must  not  deceive  you 
— not  a  hope." 

"  Oh,  my  darling!  I  cannot  bear  it!  I  can- 
not bear  it!  My  heart  will  break!"  And  she 
burst  into  an  agony  of  weeping. 

Cosmo  held  her  in  his  strong  arms,  and  soothed 
her  with  low-murmured  words  of  fondness ;  and 
as  a  child  in  grief  clings  to  its  comforter,  so 
did  she  cling  to  him,  sobbing  out  the  passion  of 
her  sorrow  on  her  lover's  breast.  And  in  that 
pure  embrace  and  in  that  moment  of  bitterness, 
the  love  of  the  man — ever  tenderest  when  it  pro- 
tects, and  of  the  woman — ever  fondest  when  it 
leans  upon  the  strong,  were  drawn  together  in 
bonds  that  must  surely  prove  indissoluble.  Grad- 
ually the  relief  of  tears  worked  its  charm  ;  slow- 
ly her  sobs  died  away,  and  she  lay  quiet  in  the 
resting-place  she  was  so  soon  to  lose.  Cosmo 
bent  down  and  gently  kissed  her,  and  .she  raised 
herself  at  last,  calm,  and  with  the  wraith  of  a 
piteous  smile  on  her  poor,  trembling  lips.  "  We 
said  ' Forever !'  dearest, "she  murmured;  "and 
it  is  '  forever '  still,  is  it  not?" 

' '  Forever  and  forever ! "  said  Cosmo,  fervently. 

"I  cannot  disobey  papa,  you  know,"  she  went 
on;  "and  if  he  will  keep  us  separate,  we  must 
be  separate,  but  our  hearts  can  never  be  sepa- 
rate :  can  they,  dear  ?" 

"Never!" 

"And  he  can  never  make  me  love  any  one 
else — that  is  impossible;  and  you  will  never 
Jove  any  one  else — I  feel  so  sure,  oh,  so  sure,  of 
that !  *And  I  will  come  here  every  day,  and  re- 
member all  your  words  and  think  of  you,  so  that 
I  shall  seem  to  hear  your  dear  voice  speaking 
them ;  and  everything  will  remind  me  of  you, 
so  that  I  shall  almost  seem  to  see  you.  Oh, 
poor  darling !  you  will  not  have  this  comfort. 
But  promise  me  that  you  will  come  here,  every 
day,  in  your  thoughts— thinking  of  all  the  things 


here  that  wo  have  looked  at  together — thinking 
of  them  with  all  your  might,  and  saying  to  your- 
self, '  Esme  is  looking  at  them  now,  and  think- 
ing of  me,  and  loving  me,  with  all  her  heart.' 
Then  we  shall  really  almost  meet,  shall  we  not  ? 
Promise  me  this,  darling  Cosmo." 

"  Promise,  my  own !  Wherever  you  are,  my 
thoughts  and  my  heart  shall  be  with  you,  night 
and  day — while  I  live." 

"And,  oh,  dear  Cosmo!  something  seems  to 
tell  me  now — even  now,  when  all  is  so  dark — 
that  we  need  not  despair.  Papa  will  surely  re- 
lent when  he  is  convinced  that  I  can  never 
change ;  and  you  are  so  good  and  so  noble,  and 
you  will  be  so  great,  if  you  will  only  persevere 
and  not  despond,  that  he  will  be  forced  to  relent. 
Then,  dear,  promise  me  that  you  will  not  despair, 
but  that  you  will  go  on  in  your  work,  and  work 
with  all  your  might.  Say  to  yourself  that  I  am 
standing  beside  you,  trying  to  help  you  with  my 
prayers  and  my  love ;  for  I  shall  hear  of  you,  if 
I  cannot  see  you,  and  in  all  your  troubles  and  in 
all  your  triumphs  my  heart  shall  be  with  you. 
I  know  that  you  will  do  this,  will  you  not  ?" 

"I  will,"  said  Cosmo,  but  his  voice  failed  him 
for  further  utterance. 

"And  I  know,"  continued  Esme,  "that  what- 
ever you  do,  you  will  do  it  not  for  yourself  only, 
nor  even  for  my  sake  only,  but  far  more  for  the 
sake  of  doing  what  is  good  and  noble,  like  your- 
self. And  so  I  think  that  God  will  help  us,  if 
we  are  only  patient,  and  trust  in  him.  Yes,  he 
will  help  us.  So  I  am  not  going  to  be  unhappy 
any  more,  but  quite  cheerful ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  '  good-bye '  is  only  for  a  very  little,  and 
that  we  shall  meet  again,  not  to  be  separated 
any  more." 

Cosmo  was  far  more  overcome  by  these  touch- 
ing words — striving,  as  they  did,  so  bravely  and 
so  unselfishly,  to  bring  him  comfort — than  by  all 
that  had  passed  before,  and  it  was  only  after  sev- 
eral vain  attempts  to  speak  that  he  was  able  to 
say,  "  I  promise  all.  I  shall  try  to  deserve  God's 
help." 

Hours  had  passed.  They  felt  that  the  mo- 
ment of  parting  had  inexorably  come ;  and,  as 
they  stood  together  in  that  last  solemn  silence 
which  precedes  a  solemn  separation,  the  sound 
of  rapid  steps  was  heard,  and  a  moment  after 
Mrs.  Eavennall  stood  before  them.  Her  air  was 
one  of  haste  and  excitement,  and  she  addressed 
Esme  at  once,  without  in  any  way  noticing  Cos- 
mo. 

"They  have  been  searching  for  you  every- 
where, dear  Esme,  and  your  father  is  very  seri- 
ously disturbed  about  your  absence.  He  would 
have  gone  out  and  come  here  to  look  for  yon 
himself,  but  I  persuaded  him,  with  great  difficul- 
ty, to  let  me  come  instead.  I  feared  that  in  his 
present  agitation  something  painful  might  occur, 
and  so  I  came  myself.  Now,  we  must  not  delay 
n  moment ;  do  come  away." 

"I  will  come,  Mrs.  Ravenhall."  Then  she 
turned  to  Cosmo,  and  murmured,  in  a  low  voice, 
"Good-bye,"  and  Cosmo  murmured  "Good- 
bye," and  she  was  turning  to  depart.  In  all  that 
had  passed  their  real  farewells  had  been  already 
taken ;  they  comprehended  each  other  absolute- 
ly, and  their  hearts  were  one.  But  to  Esme's 
tender  nature  this  cold  formality  was  intolerable, 
and,  regardless  of  Mrs.  Ravenhall's  presence,  she 
once  more  threw  herself  passionately  on  her  lov- 
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er's  breast.  " Good-bye," she  cried,  "my  own ! 
my  most  beloved!  I  do  not  care  who  knows 
it  and  who  sees  it.  I  am  proud  of  my  love, 
and  it  will  never  die  or  change — never!  never!" 
Mrs.  Eavenhall  looked  up  into  the  sky  and 
down  into  the  deeps — either  from  discretion,  or 
because  this  was  a  "scene,"  and  in  contraven- 
tion of  her  code,  which  placed  under  a  ban  all 
display  of  genuine  human  feeling.  Presently 
Esme  stood  beside  her;  "  I  am  ready  now,  Mrs. 
Kaveiihall,"  she  said,  and  in  another  moment 
the  lovers  were  parted — Mrs.  Ravenhall  thought, 
forever. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

ESMK  walked  by  her  friend's  side,  quietly 
weeping.  It  might  have  melted  a  very  hard  heart 
to  see  the  tears  and  the  sorrow  of  one  so  young 
and  lovable.  It  did  not  touch  Mrs.  Ravenhall's 
heart,  however ;  not  because  it  was  hard,  but  be- 
cause it  was  an  empty  shell,  containing  no  emo- 
tional machinery.  It  did  something  else,  how- 
ever, which  answers  quite  as  well  in  society  as 
the  efflux  of  true  sympathy  :  it  awoke  a  sense  of 
personal  discomfort,  which  the  grief  of  others  al- 
ways produced  in  Mrs.  Ravenhall,  who  liked  to 
see  bright  faces  and  to  hear  happy  voices,  just  as 
she  preferred  sunshine  to  storm  and  warmth  to 
cold.  This  sense  of  personal  discomfort  strug- 
gling for  alleviation,  moved  her  to  apply  to 
Esme's  woe  such  balm  as  is  to  be  extracted  from 
glozing  words  of  spurious  sympathy.  In  this 
way  (having  told  Esme  that  her  father  had  ap- 
prised her  of  what  had  taken  place)  she  conjured 
her  to  be  of  good  cheer,  pointing  out  that  it  is 
usually  darkest  just  before  dawn,  that  it  is  a  long 
lane  which  has  no  turning,  and  adducing  many 
similar  floscules  of  proverbial  consolation.  Lord 
Germistoune,  she  said,  was,  of  course,  angry  just 
now — rather  seriously  angry,  indeed ;  but,  if  he 
was  swift  to  wrath,  he  was  quickly  appeased. 
His  fondness  for  her  would  plead  with  his  anger. 
She  herself  had  already  somewhat  mollified  him, 
she  hoped,  by  explaining  that  old  heads  can  by 
no  means  be  put  on  young  shoulders,  and  that 
Esme's  good  sense  and  filial  piety  would  soon 
bring  her  to  cheerful  submission.  In  fine,  all 
would  soon  be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  they 
would,  in  point  of  fact,  live  happy  ever  after. 

"No,"  said  Esme,  quietly,  "I  will  submit  and 
try  to  be  patient,  and  papa  may  forgive"  ("for- 
give!" she  repeated,  indignantly),  "but  I  can 
never  be  happy — never  be  really  happy  any  more, 
unless  papa  relents.  There  can  be  no  forgetful- 
ness  for  me. " 

Mrs.  Ravenhall  laughed  in  her  sleeve.  "  Poor 
little  thing  !"  she  thought ;  "  in  a  month  she  will 
have  forgotten  all  about  him.  In  the  mean 
time  it  would  be  wretched  work  here ;  and  his 
lordship's  announcement  that  we  are  all  to  get 
our  dismissal  to-morrow  was  perfectly  welcome." 

"  Well,  darling  Esme,"  she  said  aloud,  as  they 
reached  the  house,  ' '  you  know  that  you  will  al- 
ways have  a  true  and  loving  friend  in  me,  and 
what  I  can  do  to  help  your  happiness  I  will  al- 
ways do — depend  upon  that.  Go  straight  to 
your  father,  dear  ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  him.  He 
will  not  be  very  harsh  or  severe,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  papa ;  I  never  have  been 


afraid   of  him ;  and,  as  I  have  done  nothing 
wrong,  I  have  no  fear  now." 

In  this  frame  she  went  bravely  to  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune's  room.  We  should  be  sorry  to  harrow 
our  readers  by  describing  minutely  all  that  the 
poor  girl  suffered  there.  Her  father  felt  that  all 
his  pride  of  ancestry,  station,  wealth,  prestige, 
all  his  jealous  love  for  his  daughter  —  Ms  only 
child,  his  future  representative — had  been  out- 
raged, insulted,  sullied  even,  by  being  dragged, 
even  in  the  imagination,  down  into  a  connection 
with  this  nameless  nobody,  whom  he  had  always 
disliked,  and  whose  presumption  now  simply 
maddened  him.  Shaken  with  the  passion  which 
all  this  stirred,  he  was,  at  first,  violent  and  inco- 
herent as  a  lunatic.  But  Esme  kept  silence, 
strengthening  herself  in  her  patience  by  the  rec- 
ollection of  what  Cosmo  had  borne  for  her  sake, 
and  leaning,  in  her  heart,  on  the  stay  and  com- 
fort of  his  great  love.  And  since  wrath  which 
is  noisy  soon  exhausts  itself  in  its  declamations, 
and  since  wrath  which  meets  no  resistance  soon 
loses  its  impetus,  and  since  an  old  man's  wratli 
fails  for  lack  of  the  energy  of  life,  it  thus  soon 
befell  that  Lord  Germistoune,  physically  exhaust- 
ed by  hours  of  concentrated  excitement,  became, 
if  not  more  reasonable,  at  least  somewhat  calm- 
er ;  and  the  interview  closed  as  follows  : 

"  Before  you  leave  this  room,  Esme,  yon  shall 
give  me  a  solemn  undertaking,  absolutely  and 
entirely  to  give  up  this  man,  and  to  think  no 
more  of  him." 

"I  will  promise  you,  papa,  not  to  marry  him 
while  you  withhold  your  consent." 

"And  you  will  hold  no  communication  with 
him?" 

'  None,  while  you  forbid  it." 

'And  you  will  banish  him  from  your 
thoughts  ?" 

'  No,  papa,  I  will  not  do  that." 

'  What !  you  dare  to  say  this  to  my  face  ?" 

'  I  cannot  promise  what  is  impossible.  I 
have  never  deceived  you  in  anything,  and  I  nev- 
er will  deceive  you.  And  I  wish  you  to  know 
that  I  never  will  cease  to  love  him.  Nothing 
can  change  me.  I  have  vowed  it  in  words,  and 
if  honor  would  not  keep  me  true  to  my  vow,  my 
heart  would." 

"  Don't  talk  this  rubbish  to  me  about  vows, 
and  hearts,  and  lovers'  eternities — I  know  the 
value  of  it.  I'm  not  a  girl. " 

"Oh,  papa!  papa!  remember  that  I  am  but 
a  girl,  and  do  not  be  so  hard  and  cruel.  Remem- 
ber that,  if  you  separate  me  from  him,  and  take 
away  your  own  love  also,  I  shall  indeed  be  deso- 
late. " 

With  these  plaintive  words,  she  laid  her  hand 
beseechingly  on  his  arm ;  and  the  old  man,  in 
spite  of  himself,  was  touched  by  the  forlorn  as- 
pect of  the  one  being  whom  in  all  the  world  he 
loved.  He  repressed  any  symptom  of  softening, 
however,  except  that  he  said,  in  a  gentler  tone, 
"  You  may  leave  me  now,  Esme.  If  you  deserve 
my  love,  you  shall  not  lose  it." 

When  he  was  left  alone  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "Time — time,  and  judicious  coldness  and 
firmness  on  my  part — these  will  bring  her  to  her 
senses :  and  then  London  and  a  groove  will  do 
the  rest.  If  she  had  been  more  in  London,  this 
madness  would  not  have  taken  her  ;  if  she  had 
been  formed  by  conventional  women,  she  would 
have  been  incapable  of  it.  But  it  is  not  too  late 
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yet!    No,  no  —  not  too  late.     London  and  a 
groove !" 

Esme  did  not  appear  either  that  night  or  the 
next  morning.  Her  father  made  her  apologies. 
An  overwhelming  headache,  he  said,  kept  her  to 
her  room ;  and  only  Mrs.  Itavenhall  saw  her  to 
take  farewell.  When  she  crept  down-stairs  in 
the  afternoon,  the  house  was  silent  and  empty  ; 
every  guest  had  departed;  silence  within  and 
gloom  without — black  skies  and  moaning  winds, 
and  dreary  rain-drifts  marching  up  the  glen.  In 
this  sad  fashion  closed  those  three  bright  weeks ; 
and  Esme,  bereft  of  her  lover  and  estranged 
from  her  father,  was  truly  all  alone- 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

COSMO  did  not  remain  long  in  the  spot  where 
their  passionate  farewell  had  been  taken.  He 
gave  one  last  look  at  the  Fall,  and  the  old  castle, 
and  the  woods  —  intently  gazing  at  them,  as 
though  to  fix  indelibly  in  his  mind  every  detail 
of  the  scene  where  his  spirit  was  to  come  and 
keep  its  daily  tryst  with  Esme.  Then  he  strode 
rapidly  away  through  the  woods,  and  across  the 
bridge,  in  the  direction  of  Finmore.  Other  eyes 
had  beheld  the  lovers'  pathetic  interview  and 
their  tearful  parting.  Perched  in  her  eyrie,  up 
in  the  ruined  tower,  the  crazy  old  woman  who 
had  more  than  once  intervened  so  inopportune- 
ly, observed  it  all  from  first  to  last.  But  she  did 
not  come  down ;  she  remained  perfectly  still  and 
silent,  watching  the  scene  with  a  strangely  sol- 
emn look  in  her  vague  face,  and  only  muttering 
to  herself,  now  and  then,  some  scrap  of  doleful 
song  suggested  by  what  was  passing  down  be- 
low : 

" '  Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ! 
Ae  fareweel,  alas  1  forever !' 

Oh,  but  it's  waefu'!  it'swaefu'!  My  ain  heart's 
fit  to  brak." 

And  when  the  last  parting  took  place,  the  poor 
old  creature,  who  dearly  loved  Esme,  in  her  fit- 
ful way,  fairly  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept,  sob- 
bing to  herself,  "  Oh,  my  bonny  leddy !  my  bon- 
ny leddy  !  that's  aye  sae  gude  to  me !  what  for 
wad  they  gang  to  break  her  kind  heart  ?  Oh, 
my  bonny  leddy!" 

The  last  sound  which  Cosmo  heard,  as  he 
passed  the  bridge,  was  her  voice  singing  among 
the  crags  up  above, 

"Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted." 

This  was  the  sadly  appropriate  farewell  which 
Dunerlacht  gave  him. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  walked  into  the 
room  where  Phil  was  sitting,  and  said,  abrupt- 
ly, "It  is  all  over,  Phil— finally,  as  far  as  Lord 
Germistoune  can  make  it  final.  He  rejected  me 
with  every  sort  of  scorn.  But,  please,  ask  me 
no  questions,  and  say  nothing  more  about  it.  I 
can't  bear  it  yet.  I'm  going  to  take  a  long  walk 
now;  I  can't  remain  still." 

' '  Let  me  come  with  you,  my  dear  fellow.  It's 
bad  to  be  alone  with  a  sad  heart." 

"No,  no;  but  thank  you  all  the  same.  I 
must  be  quite  alone.  Don't  wait  dinner  for  me, 


or  sit  up,  or  mind  me  in  any  way.  It  may  be 
midnight  before  I  return." 

Then  Cosmo  went  away  and  wandered  far  and 
wide,  without  destination  or  purpose,  save  to  wear 
out  the  spirit  of  unrest,  which  held  him  in  its 
grip.  He  was  visible  no  more  that  night ;  and 
when  he  appeared  next  day,  his  friend  was  by 
no  means  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  Finmore  within  an  hour. 

"I  am  going,"  he  said,  "for  a  month  of  rapid 
movement  and  continual  change  of  scene — for  a 
month,  or  a  shorter  time,  if  I  recover  my  senses 
sooner.  Then  I  shall  return  to  fulfil  my  pledge 
to  her — to  work,  to  hope,  to  believe,  and,  I  trust, 
at  last  to  win  her ;  for  while  I  live  I  shall  never 
despair.  Stay  here,  Phil,  as  long  as  you  please, 
and  the  longer  the  better.  The  establishment 
is  all  engaged  for  two  months  more,  and  it  is  a 
pity  you  should  lose  the  chance  of  so  good  a 
moor.  I  shall  not  return,  of  course." 

Phil  wished  rather  to  accompany  his  afflicted 
friend  on  his  travels,  but  Cosmo  would  not  hear 
of  this ;  so  he  agreed  to  remain  by  himself  at 
Finmore,  but  only  for  a  week. 

So  Cosmo  bade  Phil  farewell,  and  went  on 
his  way. 

As  he  went  to  the  station  and  by  the  road 
which  led  past  the  castle,  he  saw  an  open  vehicle 
approaching  him,  which  seemed  to  contain  three 
persons,  and  to  be  piled  high  with  luggage  in 
front.  As  it  came  up,  Cosmo  discovered  that  it 
conveyed  Tom  Wyedale  and  his  servant,  and  he 
was  for  passing  with  a  hurried  salutation.  But 
Tom  would  not  suffer  this,  halting  him  with  lusty 
shouts,  and  begging  him  to  descend  and  come 
apart  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation  on  urgent 
private  affairs. 

When  they  had  got  to  a  few  paces'  distance 
from  the  servants,  Tom  stopped,  with  a  grave 
face,  and  said,  "I've  heard,  my  dear  old  boy, 
through  my  sister,  of  this  confounded  catastro- 
phe." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Cosmo,  angrily. 

"Oh,  Cosmo!  Cosmo!  am  I  not  your  oldest 
friend?  Don't  do  dignity  with  me,  man!  I 
know  all  about  it,  and  there's  no  one  can  be  half 
so  sorry  for  it  as  I  am,  except  she  and  you.  But 
cheer  up,  old  fellow !  It  will  all  come  right  at 
last.  I've  always  thought  that  you  and  she  were 
made  for  each  other — ever  since  that  time  down 
at  Cadenabbia.  That's  paying  you  a  compli- 
ment, I  can  tell  you.  I  have  not  known  many 
women  who  were  good  for  much,  besides  herself; 
and  she's  good  enough  to  redeem  the  character 
of  the  whole  sex.  And  I  say  it  will  all  come 
right,  because  she  is  so  good,  and  would  never 
throw  a  fellow  over  when  she  once  liked  him ;  I 
am  sure  of  that.  Still,  Cosmo,  I'm  awfully  sorry 
for  you — awfully." 

"  Thanks,  Tom  ;  you're  a  good  fellow." 

"And  I  was  thinking,  Cosmo,  that  it  might 
be  a  comfort  to  you,  when  you're  down  in  your 
luck  (which  won't  last  long,  I  think,  for  his  lord- 
ship is  not  immortal,  and,  fortunately,  stricken 
in  years  and  really  getting  shaky) — that  it  might 
be  a  comfort  to  you,  when  down  in  your  luck,  to 
have  your  old  pal  with  you,  who  would  do  his 
best  to  cheer  you  up.  So  here  I  have  come,  with 
bag  and  baggage,  to  take  no  refusal,  but  force 
my  way  into  Finmore.  I'm  leaving  Dunerlacht, 
at  any  rate ;  so  don't  suppose  I'm  putting  myself 
to  inconvenience." 
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"  It's  really  good  of  you,  Tom,"  said  Cosmo  ; 
"but,  you  see,  I'm  on  a  journey  myself.  Indeed, 
I'm  not  going  back  to  Finmore." 

"What!  and  you're  going  to  leave  all  that 
grand  shooting  which  Davidson  says  you've  hard- 
ly touched?" 

"Phil  Demvick  is  to  stay  there  for  a  week." 

"A  week !  and  one  gun !" 

"Oh,  Tom!  if  you  like  to  go  on  there,  and 
stay  in  my  absence,  you  are  most  welcome. 
Stay  till  the  end  of  the  season,  if  you  please. 
You  will  find  servants  and  everything  there,  and 
no  one  knows  I'm  not  going  to  return." 

"My  dear  Cosmo,  that  is  a  very  good  offer, 
and  a  very  kind  one.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  stay  long,  and  it  will  be  sad  to  be  there 
in  your  absence,  knowing  the  unhappy  cause  of 
it.  Still,  I  will  go  there  for  a  little.  I  think  it 
will  be  a  relief  to  your  mind  to  know  that  the 
grouse  are  being  properly  shot,  won't  it  ?" 

"It's  well  they  should  not  be  wasted.  Good- 
bye, Tom." 

"Good-bye,  and  good  luck  to  you  before 
long!" 

And  so  this  fortunate  scamp,  amidst  the  disas- 
ters of  his  friends,  rose,  as  usual,  to  the  surface ; 
and  went  on,  and,  to  the  joy  of  old  Davidson, 
abode  at  Finmore  for  many  weeks,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  "toozled" 
the  "Three  Kimmers"  to  his  heart's  content, 
and  "slated"  the  game  everywhere,  as  it  had 
seldom  been  "slated"  before. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  eight  months  succeeding  the  events  nar- 
rated in  our  last  chapter  effected  a  good  many 
changes  in  the  external  circumstances  of  Esme 
and  Cosmo.  Lord  Germistoune,  accustomed  to 
have  his  own  way  in  all  things,  was,  at  first,  im- 
patient to  extract  from  his  daughter  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  error,  and  a  confession  that  she 
had  ceased  to  think  of  Cosmo ;  and,  at  short  in- 
tervals, recurred  to  the  subject  with  the  formal 
expression  of  a  hope  that  she  had  "come  to  her 
senses."  But  Esme,  always  candid  and  fearless, 
never  wavered  from  her  original  declaration.  For 
her  "  change  was  impossible :"  and  although  she 
expressed  this  with  all  gentleness,  and  with  du- 
tiful regret  that  there  should  be  variance  between 
her  father  and  herself,  it  was  with  a  constant 
firmness  which  gradually  led  the  old  lord  to  sus- 
pect that  the  high-handed  system  would  not  an- 
swer. At  last,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Ka- 
venhall,  whom  he  consulted  by  letter,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  adopt  a  more  politic  method,  which 
aimed  at  the  reduction  of  obstinacy  by  the  influ- 
ence of  time  and  silence.  Exercising  an  amount 
of  self-restraint  which  was  very  irksome  to  him, 
he  ceased  to  make  any  allusion  to  "the  affair," 
and  Cosmo's  name  never  crossed  his  lips,  though 
that  "  audacious  miscreant "  was  constantly,  and 
bitterly,  in  his  thoughts.  But  this  change  did 
not  greatly  avail  Esme ;  for  her  father  had  re- 
solved to  combine  with  the  silent  something  like 
the  solitary  system ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  nei- 
ther pay  nor  receive  visits :  and  in  this  he  perse- 
vered for  some  weeks,  with  the  results  on  his  irri- 
table temper  which  were  naturally  to  be  expect- 
ed. From  it  poor  Esme  had  much  to  endure ; 


and  what  with  that,  what  with  the  blankness  of 
life  when  it  is  only  illumined  by  vague  and  dis- 
tant hopes,  her  lot  promised  to  be  a  sad  one.  In- 
deed, when  she  looked  out  on  the  glorious  sum- 
mer of  love  and  sympathy  which  was  in  one  sense 
so  near,  and  in  another  sense  so  far,  the  winter 
of  her  discontent  was,  at  times,  all  but  intolera- 
bly cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary.  But  here,  again, 
Mrs.  Kavenhall  intervened,  strongly  deprecating 
such  a  modification  of  the  system  which  she  had 
induced  Lord  Germistoune  to  adopt ;  and  here, 
again,  his  lordship  was  persuaded  to  change  his 
tactics.  He  did  so,  as  he  did  everything,  in  a 
violent  and  exaggerated  way.  He  filled  the  cas- 
tle with  guests ;  he  offered  visits,  right  and  left, 
in  the  district ;  when  he  had  exhausted  it,  he 
shifted  his  quarters  to  Ferniehall,  and  kept  open 
house  there;  and  at  all  the  festive  gatherings 
which  at  this  time  of  the  year  keep  Scotland  in 
a  state  of  high  carnival,  he  and  his  daughter  were 
present,  without  fail.  Hitherto  he  had  affected 
a  certain  regal  exclusiveness  and  social  reserve  ; 
he  had  avoided,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  making 
himself  cheap;"  and  his  change  of  habits  natu- 
rally excited  remark.  Those  who  knew  him  lit- 
tle, solved  the  problem  by  deciding  that  he  wish- 
ed to  get  his  daughter  married ;  those  who  knew 
him  best  thought  that  he  was  not  the  man  to 
take  any  initiative  in  such  a  matter,  expecting 
— as  he  certainly  would  expect — to  be  beset  by 
swarms  of  suitors — all  of  the  highest  distinction 
— from  among  whom  it  would  simply  be  his  duty 
to  select  the  most  eligible.  Those  who  knew 
him  least  were,  however,  nearer  to  the  mark. 

Hitherto  he  had  put  away  from  his  mind,  as 
distasteful,  the  idea  of  Esme's  marriage ;  he  felt 
that  when  the  swarms  began  to  close  round  him, 
it  would  be  time  enough  seriously  to  consider  it. 
But  this  horrible  affair  had  altered  all  his  views, 
and  alarmed  him  seriously  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  was  true  that  during  his  lifetime  he 
could  prevent  Esme  from  marrying  Cosmo  ;  and 
her  dutifulness  was  so  strong  that  he  might  al- 
most reckon  on  his  veto  holding  good  when  he 
was  no  longer  alive  to  enforce  it.  But  what  if 
this  prohibition  should  result  in  her  remaining 
permanently  single  ?  It  was  this  consideration 
which  affected  him  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
as  Cosmo's  outrageous  audacity ;  for  with  Esme 
the  entail  ended,  the  titles  would  be  extinct,  the 
family,  in  fact,  at  an  end.  Lord  Germistoune 
had,  therefore,  revolutionized  his  habits  for  the 
present,  with  a  double  object.  In  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  a  gay  life,  Cosmo  was  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  Esme ;  and  in  the  haunts  of  the  eligible, 
she  was  to  meet  an  appropriate  magnate  who,  by 
espousing  her,  should  save  the  family  from  ex- 
tinction. Propelled,  therefore,  by  these  two  mo- 
tives, the  old  lord  dragged  Esme  about  the  coun- 
try, eager  to  be  everywhere,  like  a  match-making 
mother  who  hungers  and  thirsts  for  the  espousal 
of  her  daughters ;  eager  to  be  everywhere,  yet 
choked  with  the  sense  of  humiliation  which  all 
this  involved,  and,  in  the  extra  hauteur  of  his 
manner  and  acerbity  of  his  tone,  visiting  the  re- 
sentment which  it  caused  upon  all  the  world. 
If  there  had  been  any  chance  that  his  daughter 
would  coincide  in  his  matrimonial  schemes  for 
her,  his  own  conduct  would  have  neutralized 
them.  For,  now  looking  upon  all  young  men 
as  possible,  and  even  probable,  aspirants,  he  car- 
ried himself  scowlingly  toward  every  youth,  un- 
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til  cause  had  been  shown  why  he  should  do  oth- 
erwise ;  and,  even  in  the  case  of  any  one  who, 
being  eligible,  showed  a  disposition  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  his  daughter,  his  lordship  thought  it  due 
to  himself  to  adopt  a  tone  of  suspicious  austerity 
and  condescension  which  was  meant  to  convey 
to  the  young  man  that  it  was  only  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  a  point  that  he  could  be  considered  eli- 
gible, and  that  there  was  no  sort  of  margin  to 
spare.  And,  indeed,  in  deciding  on  the  question 
of  eligibility,  he  was  honestly  in  this  dilemma — 
that  no  one  who  was  not  very  great  was  good 
enough ;  and  any  one  who  was  great  enough  to 
be  good  enough  would  be  apt,  by  superiority  of 
title,  to  swamp  the  Germistoune  honors :  and 
that  his  family  should  be  extinguished,  by  merg- 
ing even  in  a  ducal  house,  outraged  an  egotism 
which  took  cognizance  of  the  unborn  generations 
of  his  descendants  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  came  to  pass  from  all  this  that  suitors  were 
discouraged,  and  that  young  men  in  general  were 
frightened  away  from  Esme,  not  caring  to  run 
the  blockade  of  her  father's  fierce  and  sleepless  ob- 
servation. Before  long,  Lord  Germistoune  could 
not  but  see  that  she  was  not  sought  after,  the 
blame  of  which  he,  of  course,  laid  at  her  door 
alone.  "She  is  hankering  after  that  villain 
Glencairn,  and  so  snubs  every  one  else."  This 
was  how  he  explained  it  to  himself;  and  the  fire 
of  his  wrath  burned  yet  the  more  hotly  against 
"the  villain,  "and  reflected  itself  in  the  harsh  tone 
which  he  adopted  toward  his  daughter. 

From  Scotland,  Lord  Germistoune  carried  her 
to  his  seat  in  Wales,  and  there,  for  a  time,  mys- 
tified his  neighbors  by  his  novel  ways  of  life  ; 
and  thence,  in  the  feverish  pursuit  of  his  objects, 
he  took  her  abroad  for  the  winter.  Whatever 
virtue  change  of  scene  may  have  in  obliterating 
misplaced  attachments,  he  certainly  gave  it  a  fair 
trial — rushing  from  place  to  place  in  that  region 
of  the  Continent  with  which  the  pursuit  of  health 
had,  before  now,  made  him  very  familiar.  With 
the  exception  of  Monte  Carlo,  there  was  scarcely 
a  station  on  the  Riviera  of  which  he  did  not 
make  trial.  He  liked  Cannes — he  had  always 
liked  it ;  for  the  people  there  were  generally  more 
or  less  comme  il  faut,  and  the  climate  was,  as  a 
rule,  pleasant.  But,  after  a  fortnight,  he  found 
that,  on  this  occasion,  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose. 
There  was  little  distraction  and  no  excitement, 
and  the  male  visitors  were — as  they  always  are — 
octogenarian,  sick,  married,  or  beardless.  In 
short,  it  was  unavailable.  Nice  had  never  been 
to  his  taste,  but  he  tried  even  it,  and  found  it, 
as  of  yore,  full  of  rococo  English  and  Americans, 
and  with  a  foreign  element  which  made  his  aris- 
tocratic and  respectable  blood  boil  and  freeze 
in  turns.  Carried  past  the  sunny,  but  sinful, 
heights  of  Monaco,  Esme  had  to  dree  the  weird 
of  a  ghastly  week  in  that  stuffy  morgue — Men- 
tone  ;  and  another  in  San  Remo,  that  fair  para- 
dise of  deadly  dulness ;  and  thereafter  expiated 
her  sins  in  a  penitential  pilgrimage,  which  brought 
her,  by  fits  and  starts,  through  Genoa,  Pisa,  and 
Florence,  to  Rome.  In  all  these  places  her  fa- 
ther conducted  himself  with  the  same  feverish 
haste  and  insolence ;  looking  in,  as  it  were,  at 
the  door  of  society  in  each  ;  scanning  its  person- 
nel, and  then  retiring  with  the  sort  of  air  adopt- 
ed by  some  supercilious  exquisites,  of  seeing  no 
one  "  good  enough  "  to  justify  his  continuance 
in  such  a  sphere.  ^ 


At  Rome  they  fell  in  with  Tom  Wyedale,  who, 
having  "  broken  the  bank  "  at  Monte  Carlo,  had 
resolved  not  to  give  the  bank  a  chance  of  re- 
couping itself  at  his  expense,  and  so  had  fallen 
back  on  the  Eternal  City,  which,  that  winter,  of- 
fered exceptional  facilities  for  relieving  pecuniary 
plethora  by  means  of  baccarat. 

Lord  Germistoune  was  by  no  means  cordial 
to  Tom,  and  discouraged  intimacy.  In  his  eyes, 
Tom  was  no  longer  the  light-hearted  farceur ; 
he  was  now  a  probable  aspirant,  and  therefore 
probably  a  crafty,  designing  dog ;  besides  which, 
he  was  the  intimate  ally  of  the  man  who  had 
caused  all  this  woe.  Esme  was  overjoyed  to  see 
her  old  friend,  who,  besides  being  the  friend  of 
Cosmo,  was  hearty  and  cheery,  and  a  very  bright 
relief  to  the  gloom  which  surrounded  her.  Tom 
himself  had  little  difficulty  in  comprehending 
the  ordeal  to  which  she  was  being  subjected,  and 
his  kindly  nature  longed  to  give  her  comfort. 
And  he  did  give  her  comfort,  in  the  best  possible 
way,  by  talking  about  Cosmo,  with  the  uncon- 
sciousness which  he  knew  how  to  assume,  and 
by  accidentally,  as  it  were,  giving  her  minute  in- 
telligence about  him,  which  cheered  her  with  the 
knowledge  that  her  lover  was  true  to  his  vow  not 
to  despond,  but  to  hope  and  work.  As  to  his 
love,  she  required  no  assurance  on  that  head. 
It  was  delightful  thus  to  talk  about  him  again, 
and  with  one  who,  though  apparently  uncon- 
scious, was  so  sympathetic  in  his  views  of  Cos- 
mo ;  it  was  delightful,  but  her  satisfaction  was 
too  obvious,  and  so  brought  its  own  extinction. 
For,  when  her  father  observed  the  pleasure  she 
had  in  meeting  Tom,  his  suspicions  became  acute, 
and  he  let  his  quondam  proteg&  know,  very  frank- 
ly, that  his  society  was  not  desired.  So  Tom 
was  completely  disestablished,  and  deeply  resent- 
ed the  loss  of  many  dining  and  other  advantages 
which  he  had  counted  on  extracting  from  the 
"old  Buffalo." 

In  this  strange  way  the  winter  passed  for  Esme 
— passed  like  an  evil  dream,  in  which  her  father's 
spasms  of  wild  vagary  and  personal  unkindness 
constituted  the  episodes,  and  the  forlorn  sense  of 
separation,  and  the  anguish  of  love's  hopes  de- 
ferred, formed  the  grand  central  trouble  upon 
which  the  episodes  of  evil  dreams  are  built. 
From  all  the  many  sources  of  pleasure  once  fa- 
miliar to  her  in  these  places  of  sojourn  she  was 
now  in  a  manner  cut  off.  Her  father  dogged 
her  like  a  detective,  and  contrived,  by  methods 
more  galling'than  open  words,  to  let  her  feel  that 
she  was  suspected  and  under  surveillance.  The 
glories  of  nature,  the  beauties  of  art,  and  the  de- 
lights of' social  intercourse,  lose  their  charm  un- 
der such  conditions,  and  Esme  had  no  allevia- 
tions. It  was,  therefore,  to  her  unmingled  satis- 
faction when  an  alarm  of  fever  at  Rome  decided 
her  father  to  return  to  London  much  earlier  than 
he  had  purposed.  Her  lot  could  not  be  worse 
there  than  here ;  and  she  would,  at  all  events, 
be  near  Cosmo,  perhaps  see  him  sometimes ;  and 
that,  even  though  they  must  hold  no  communi- 
cation, was  much — indeed,  a  world  of  consola- 
tion. So  that  Lord  Germistoune's  varied  efforts 
to  efface,  stamp  out,  or  supplant  her  affection 
had  been  all  so  much  labor  in  vain.  They  had 
helped  to  take  the  color  from  her  cheek  and  the 
brightness  from  her  manner,  but  that  was  all. 
The  old  lord  had  more,  a  great  deal  more,  than 
a  suspicion  that  this  was  the  case  ;  but  of  course 
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there  was  no  relenting  on  his  part ;  and  so  they 
were  no  sooner  settled  in  the  family  mansion  in 
town  than  he  set  about  taking  measures  which, 
under  proper  safeguards,  should  insure  for  Esme 
every  opportunity  and  distraction  which  the  sea- 
son, now  commencing,  could  supply.  Foremost 
among  these  measures  was,  that  he  secured  the 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  an  eminent 
dowager — a  kinswoman  of  his  own.  This  was 
the  Lady  Octopa  Hawker,  a  great  power  in  so- 
ciety, and  who,  on  the  matrimonial  war-path, 
first  for  her  daughters  and  then  for  her  nieces, 
was  believed  to  have  taken  more  scalps  than  any 
extant  pursuer  of  men.  Her  ladyship  had  mar- 
ried off  all  her  own  near  belongings  ;  but  the  in- 
stincts of  the  conqueror  were  still  keen  within 
her,  and  she  longed  for  new  achievements.  With 
hearty  cordiality,  then,  she  undertook  the  chap- 
eronage  and  social  supervision  of  Esme,  whose 
personal  attractions  and  dazzling  prospects  prom- 
ised eclat  to  Lady  Octopa  herself,  and  a  basis 
of  operations  wide  enough  for  the  ambition  of 
a  great  strategist.  She  quite  understood  what 
Lord  Germistoune  wanted.  There  had  been  a 
foolish  entanglement  in  the  country,  which  still 
haunted  the  girl's  fancy.  Esme's  settlement  was 
therefore  more  than  a  matter  of  general  expe- 
diency— it  was  urgent.  Lady  Octopa  quite  grasp- 
ed the  situation.  Similar  "cases  "  had  been  suc- 
cessfully manipulated  by  her  before  now ;  and 
she  assured  Lord  Germistoune,  confidently,  that 
he  might  make  his  mind  easy. 

So  Esme  was  launched  into  the  vortex ;  and, 
under  the  system  of  Lady  Octopa,  with  which 
his  lordship  consented  not  to  interfere,  she  had 
every  distraction  and  opportunity  which  London 
affords.  It  could  not  be  said  that  she  became 
the  fashion  ;  she  was  not  mobbed  and  gazed  at 
from  chairs,  hastily  climbed  as  posts  of  observa- 
tion, which  are  among  the  attentions  now  enjoy- 
ed, in  this  well-bred  metropolis,  by  ladies  who 
chance  to  be  the  rage  of  the  hour.  Neither  by  the 
style  of  her  beauty  nor  by  her  manner  was  she 
at  all  likely  to  be,  in  this  sense,  the  fashion  :  but 
she  soon  became  the  object  of  much  interest,  of 
some  real  devotion,  and  of  considerable  pursuit. 
To  this  she  was  indifferent,  since  all  men  but  one 
were  to  her  like  shadows.  But  London  was 
more  endurable  than  Scotland  and  Italy  had  been, 
for  the  sway  of  Lady  Octopa  was  less  harass- 
ing than  her  father's  sway — and  Cosmo  was  in 
town. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

COSMO  was  in  town ;  but  we  must  go  back  a 
little,  and  trace  the  events  which  led  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  there.  When 
he  left  Scotland,  seeking,  in  movement  and  rapid 
changes  of  scene,  some  distraction  from  grievous 
mental  pain,  he  crossed  the  Channel,  and,  with- 
out purpose  or  programme,  found  himself  pres- 
ently at  Marseilles ;  and  thence,  in  the  same 
hap-hazard  way,  went  over  to  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica. This  he  explored  unrestingly,  scaling  the 
rugged  heights  of  the  Monte  d'Oro  and  the  Monte 
Rotondo,  traversing  the  noble  forests  of  Aitone 
and  Vizzavona,  crossing  the  island  by  that  grand 
and  unique  route  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio,  and 
moving  half  round  it,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  the 
rough  vehicles  of  that  primitive  land.  His  fare 


was  simple,  his  lodging  rough,  his  physical  exer- 
tions severe ;  he  lived  alone  with  nature,  and 
amidst  aspects  of  nature  constantly  changing  but 
always  noble  ;  and  soon,  in  a  measure,  recover- 
ing the  equilibrium  of  thought  which  he  was  in 
quest  of,  he  felt  in  a  position  to  turn  his  face 
homeward,  before  the  prescribed  month  had 
elapsed.  At  Marseilles  he  found  letters  await- 
ing him,  and  one  from  his  father  which  induced 
him  to  continue  his  journey  to  England  with  all 
speed.  The  news  it  contained  was  entirely  wel- 
come and  opportune,  being  to  the  effect  that  the 
sitting  member  for  Puff  boro'  had,  on  visiting  his 
constituents,  found  it  expedient  to  reconsider  his 
intention  of  "  sticking  to  his  post " — that  he  had 
now,  in  fact,  taken  steps  to  retire,  and  that  the 
writ  for  a  new  election  was  to  be  issued  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Glencairn  stated  that,  acting  upon 
what  his  son  had  said  to  him  some  months  be- 
fore, he  had  gone  down  to  the  place  himself,  and 
set  matters  in  train  for  Cosmo's  candidature,  and 
already  done  a  little  quiet  canvassing  on  his  be- 
half; but  that  his  own  personal  appearance  on 
the  scene,  and  the  issue  of  his  address  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible,  were  necessary. 

Cosmo  telegraphed  that  he  was  on  his  way 
home,  and  lost  so  little  time  that,  before  thirty- 
six  hours  had  elapsed,  he  was  in  the  borough. 
Here  awaiting  him  he  found  Mr.  Hopper,  whom, 
in  consideration  of  a  good  many  electioneering 
qualities,  his  father  had  sent  down  to  "  manage  " 
matters. 

"Come  at  last! — and  most  welcome,  Captain 
Cosmo ! "  cried  Hopper.  "And  now,  since  there 
is  no  time  to  lose,  perhaps  you  would  kindly 
throw  an  eye  over  this,  and  then  we  can  send  it 
to  the  printer  at  once.  There  were  one  or  two 
points  we  were  in  doubt  about,  so  couldn't  issue 
it  before  your  arrival."  He  produced  a  roll  of 
paper. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Cosmo. 

"The  address,  captain — your  address." 

" My  address! — and  you  thought  of  issuing 
a  statement  of  my  principles  without  my  sanc- 
tion ?" 

"The  committee  thought  of  it,  captain,  and 
urged  it  on  us,  as  we  were,  roughly  speaking,  in 
possession  of  your  views ;  but  we  decided  that  it 
was  not  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  we  didn't  do 
it." 

' '  It  would  have  been  a  most  reckless  and  un — " 

"Exactly.  It  would.  We  felt  that  it  would 
be  so.  We  couldn't  pledge  ourselves  on  the 
'Burials'  question, you  see.  Mr.  Buster,  a  strong 
Non-conformist,  but  a  leading  man  here,  goes  for 
being  buried  in  the  parish  church-yard,  without 
what  he  calls  'any  priestly  abominations.'  " 

"Well?" 

"Well,  captain,  we  didn't  know  whether  you 
mightn't  insist,  so  to  speak,  on  the  'abomina- 
tions;' and,  though  we  got  a  strong  hint  that  if 
we  could  assure  him  that  you  would  help  him  to 
be  interred  without  them,  it  would,  in  fact,  mean 
a  good  many  votes,  we  daren't  do  it,  captain — 
daren't  do  it ;  and  didn't.  Besides,  it  was  clear 
that  games  were  going  on  between  the  parties 
here,  which  I  was  only  allowed  half  to  see,  and 
I  felt  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  Buster's  votes 
were  safe,  without  any  pledge  from  you." 

"It  is  a  matter  or  perfect  indifference  to  me 
whether  Mr.  Buster  is  buried  in  the  church-yard 
or  in  his  cabbage-yard  ;  but — " 
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"Clearly  so,  and  naturally,"  said  Hopper,  tak- 
ing out  a  pencil,  and  scrolling  an  addition  to  the 
address,  which  he  read  aloud  as  he  wrote :  "  'Will 
advocate  fullest  concessions  on  this  point — will 
be  glad  to  see  all  Non-conformists  buried  —  in 
the  manner  that  may  be  most  satisfactory  to 
them.'  There! — that  ought  to  net  Buster  and 
bis  followers!" 

"  You  are  too  hurried,  Mr.  Hopper ;  and  if 
you  think  I  am  going  to  make  pledges  to  catch 
votes,  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  sir !  With 
a  man  of  your  mould,  that  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  Quite." 

' '  Then — well,  let  me  look  at  this  paper  which 
is  supposed  to  expound  my  principles. " 

"Koughly,  captain;  only  roughly.  There  it 
is." 

Cosmo  ran  his  eye  over  it,  murmuring  aloud 
the  principal  heads:  '"General  support  of  the 
Conservative  party — time-honored  institutions — 
economy,'  etc.,  etc. — 'a  jealous  watchfulness  over 
the  efficiency  of  our  postal  system,  especially  as 
regards  foreign  and  colonial  mail-service — im- 
portance of  maritime  nexus  between  the  hemis- 
pheres— friction  of  thought  in  an  international 
sense — action  and  reaction — bonds  of  sympathy 
tightened — international  pulse' — why,  what  on 
earth  is  all  this  ?" 

"  Go  on,  captain — go  on !" 

" '  Urgent  necessity  for  reform  in  oceanic  mail- 
service — gross  abuses  in  this  department — for  ex- 
ample, as  to  port  selected  in  connection  with  mail- 
service  between  Great  Britain  and  the  grand  re- 
public of  New  Gotham  —  consider  present  state 
of  things  a  scandal  and  a  reproach,  which  no 
Government  ought  to  tolerate,  which  no  Conserv- 
ative administration  would  dream  of  maintaining 
— if  returned,  would  use  every  effort  to  promote 
governmental  action  in  the  matter — ' "  Cosmo 
threw  the  paper  down.  "The  whole  thing,"  he 
said,  is  absolutely  meaningless  to  me." 

"  For  the  moment,  sir,  no  doubt  it  is ;  but  it 
is  full  of  meaning  for  the  constituency,  and  that's 
the  main  point." 

"Is  it?" 

"Well,  in  a  sense.  You  see,  captain,  what  the 
people  in  general  here  want  is  to  get  their  port 
made  the  port  for  the  Gotham  mail-service  in- 
stead of  Dartboro',  and  what  we  want — that  is 
to  say,  Mr.  Glencairn  and  some  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  the  place — is  to  get  the  mail  con- 
tract transferred  from  the  '  Eureka  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company '  to  the  '  Great  Antipodal  Steam 
Navigation  Company,'  of  which  they  are  princi- 
pal share-holders,  and  whose  ships  already  have 
their  station  here.  Very  well.  You,  captain,  as 
your  father's  mouth-piece — " 

"I  will  be  no  man's  mouth-piece." 

"  I  was  wrong.  You  will  be  no  man's  mouth- 
piece— naturally  not ;  but,  having  a  son's  sympa- 
thy in  a  father's  interests,  and  knowing  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  the  '  Eureka ' — " 

"I  know  nothing  about  it!" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  captain,  but  it  is  notorious!" 

"Well,  well." 

"Knowing  the  inefficiency  of  the 'Eureka,' 
and  the  complete  organization  of  the  'Antipo- 
dal '— " 

"Again  you  beg  the  question." 

"  Feeling  sure,  I  should  perhaps  say,  that  any 
organization  which,  like  the  'Antipodal,'  enjoys 


the  direction  of  such  men  as  your  father,  is  cer- 
tain to  be  complete,  and  therefore  best  adapted 
for  the  public  service.  Knowing  and  feeling  this, 
and  being  aware  that  Puff  boro'  is  nearer  to  New 
Gotham  by  twelve  nautical  miles,  and  to  Lon- 
don by  five  statute  miles,  than  Dartboro'  is — you 
can  scarcely  hesitate  to  promise  your  support  to 
the  demand  of  Puffboro',  when  it  asks  to  have 
the  privilege  of  Dartboro',  in  this  matter  of  the 
mails,  transferred  to  it.  The  '  Eureka '  contract 
expires  in  two  years.  The  '  Eureka '  and  Dart- 
boro' have  had  their  innings  and  misused  them. 
Turn  about's  fair  play ;  why  shouldn't  Puffboro' 
and  the  'Antipodal'  have  their  innings  next — 
particularly  when  that  would  advance  the  public 
interests  ?" 

"But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  poli- 
tics ?" 

Hopper  held  up  his  hands.  "  Politics,  cap- 
tain ? — everything :  it  will  settle  the  politics  of 
this  borough  for  a  generation.  You  see  they're 
a  leetle  bit  hazy  here  about  politics.  The  fact 
is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  don't,  I  suspect, 
care  very  much  in  reality  about  parties,  except  in 
so  far  as  their  own  interests  are  concerned.  They 
pretend  to,  of  course,  but  /  twig  them.  /  twig 
them.  Now  Puft'boro',  with  a  Liberal  member, 
has  been  trying  to  get  justice  from  a  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  always  failed.  The  Liberals 
have  sacrificed  it  to  Dartboro',  which  returns  two 
Liberal  members,  and  is  a  stronghold  of  the  par- 
ty. Very  well.  Now  is  the  moment  when  Puff- 
boro'  sees  its  way  to  success  by  a  change  of  front ; 
for  Conservatism  is  getting  rapidly  to  the  top, 
and  is  safe  to  be  in  power  immediately.  So  what 
Puffboro'  is  saying  to  itself  is  this :  '  If  we  sup- 
port the  Conservative  ticket  now,  a  Conservative 
Government  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
support  us,  at  the  expense  of  Dartboro'  and  Lib- 
eralism, when  the  contract  expires  ;'  so,  between 
ourselves  " — here  Mr.  Hopper  adapted  his  fore- 
finger to  his  nose — "between  ourselves,  I  think 
Puffboro'  is  inclined  to  support  a  Conservative 
candidate  who  will  pledge  himself  to  bring  all 
pressure  to  bear  in  the  direction  of  its  wishes." 

"  What  a  disclosure  of  political  immorality !" 

"Well — in  a  sense;  but  there's  another  way 
to  look  at  it,  and  that  is,  that  the  worthy  folk 
here  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  the  public 
interest  bound  up  with  their  own.  The  efficien- 
cy of  international  mail-service  is  no  trifle ;  and 
if  that  is  promoted  with  special  advantage  to  the 
Puffboro'  people,  why,  so  much  the  better  for 
them :  but  they  and  their  member  are  entitled 
to  feel  that,  in  urging  their  private  interests,  they 
are  working  for  the  public  good,  and  a  Conserv- 
ative Government  which  might  recognize  their 
services  would  be  able  to  feel  that  they  were 
granting  a  boon  to  the  nation." 

"Provided  your  statistics  are  correct." 

"  They  are  undeniably  and  demonstrably  cor- 
rect, Captain  Cosmo." 

"The  real  motives  would  continue  equally 
small  and  sordid." 

"My  dear  captain,  how  far  would  you  go? 
Would  you  sacrifice  the  public  interests  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  selfish  motives?  As  for  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  he  is  bound  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  constituency,  where  they  don't 
clash  with  imperial  interests ;  otherwise  he  is  not 
their  representative  at  all." 

Cosmo  bit  his  lip,  and  beat  the  ground  impa- 
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tiently  with  his  foot.  "I detest,"  he  said,  " the 
appearance  of  a  bargain  in  such  a  matter.  I  feel 
inclined  to  give  up  my  candidature." 

''But,  captain,  you  will  have  to  make  no  bar- 
gain at  all.  You  will  simply  have  to  say,  as  ev- 
ery other  member  says,  '  I  will  promote  the  in- 
terests of  this  borough  in  every  way  in  which  I 
conscientiously  can.'  That's  not  much  to  say, 
surely ;  and  I  think  that  will  satisfy  them.  You 
see  the  Liberals  can't  promise  to  meet  their  views, 
because  that  would  be  promising  to  sacrifice  more 
profitable  supporters  at  Dartboro'." 

"I  shall  make  it  quite  clear  to  them  that  there 
is  to  be  no  bargain  on  my  part.  If  they  choose 
to  say  that  my  pressing  the  interests  of  this  port 
is  to  be  a  sine  qua  won,  or  even  a  condition  of 
their  political  support,  I  shall  tell  them  that  I 
won't  take  their  political  support  on  such  terms/' 

"  Quite !     They  won't  say  that." 

"If,  after  hearing  my  views,  they  are  satisfied 
with  them,  I  can  have  no  objection  to  say — of 
course,  as  a  volunteered  remark — that  my  best 
endeavors  to  promote  their  general  interests  will 
be  at  their  disposal." 

"To  be  sure.  That's  it,  captain.  That  will 
nick  it.  Ha !  ha !" 

"But  is  there  no  feeling  at  all  in  the  borough 
on  any  political  question  ?" 

"  Well,  there  are  the  Non-conformists,  who  are 
always  inclined  to  give  trouble.  They  are  the 
politicians ;  and  they  talk,  I  believe,  of  a  con- 
test. I  don't  think  they're  in  earnest.  At  all 
events,  a  few  fair  words  from  you  would  quiet 
them.  I  shall  know  more  about  them  in  a  few 
hours.  As  informed,  up  to  date,  iny  impression 
is,  that  their  main  political  belief  is  that  Puff- 
boro'  is,  by  twelve  nautical  miles,  nearer  to  New 
Gotham  than  Dartboro'  is,  and  therefore,  etc., 
etc.  Now,  captain,  about  the  address." 

' '  I  won't  allow  a  line  of  that  preposterous  pro- 
duction to  go  out  in  my  name.  I  have  the  main 
points  of  an  address  in  my  head,  and,  if  you  will 
come  back  in  an  hour,  I  can  promise  to  have  it 
ready  for  you." 

"Very  well,  sir.  I'll  go  and  see  the  commit- 
tee in  the  mean  time,  and  tell  them  you've  come." 

Accordingly  Mr.  Hopper  betook  himself  to  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  and,  with  a  great  many  winks 
and  frowns,  explained,  jocosely,  the  state  of  Cos- 
mo's mind. 

"The  captain,"  he  said,  "is  a  philosopher, 
and  has  a  conscience,  and  some  other  things  that 
ain't  very  convenient  at  election  times ;  and  he 
kicks  at  the  idea  of  making  'a  bargain,'  as  lie 
calls  it,  for  his  seat,  about  this  port  and  contract 
business.  But  he'll  be  as  right  as  a  trivet,  if  you 
only  manage  him  rightly.  Now  take  this  advice 
from  me — that  is,  if  you  want  him  for  your  can- 
didate— and  you  can't  get  anything  like  so  good 
a  man  for  your  purposes  as  he  would  be,  with  his 
father  at  his  back ;  take  this  advice  from  me — 
receive  his  programme,  which  is  sure  to  be  harm- 
less, and  accept  him  unconditionally  as  your  can- 
didate. Not  a  word  about  the  steamboats.  I'll 
guarantee  that  he'll  do  the  right  thing  for  the 
borough  in  that  matter ;  I  can  guarantee  it.  I 
speak  for  his  father,  you  know,"  added  Hopper, 
with  a  wink  which  spoke  volumes;  "but  if  you 
press  him  for  a  pledge  in  his  own  direct  words, 
he'll  very  likely  throw  you  over  altogether.  Be 
contented  with  my  pledge — that  is  to  say,  his  fa- 
ther's— for  him." 


Then  the  committee,  satisfied  that  an  autocrat 
and  a  millionnaire  like  old  Glencairn  would  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  control  his  own  son,  agreed  to 
this ;  and  when  Hopper  had  brought  the  address, 
they  did  formally  accept  Cosmo  as  their  candi- 
date, though  some  things  in  the  address  puzzled 
them,  and  might  have  strained  their  Conserva- 
tism if  there  had  been  any  abstract  politicians 
among  them.  The  decision  was  conveyed  to  him 
by  a  deputation  who,  warned  by  Hopper,  behaved 
with  great  discretion  during  the  interview,  keep- 
ing the  steamboats  out  of  view,  and  being  politic 
enough  (under  the  same  inspiration)  to  suggest 
certain  modifications  of  his  political  programme. 
Cosmo  combated  their  objections  witli  great  ear- 
nestness, and,  after  a  show  of  argument  and  re- 
luctance, they  abandoned  their  positions,  and  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  right.  A  public  meeting  was 
agreed  upon  for  the  following  night,  and  the  in- 
terview thus  terminated  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned  —  these  worthy  politicians 
desiring  to  send  up  to  Parliament,  not  so  much 
an  exponent  of  political  philosophy  as  an  article 
with  a  brand  which  made  it  marketable;  and 
Cosmo  delighted  to  find  that  the  constituency 
was,  after  all,  inspired  by  disinterested  political 
principle. 

The  meeting,  which  took  place  as  arranged, 
although  it  embraced  the  whole  constituency, 
was  not  a  very  large  affair,  when  all  were  told. 
There  were  no  "lambs,"  no  tumult,  no  sort  of 
excitement.  The  fact  was,  Hopper  had  made 
good  use  of  his  time  in  the  interval ;  he  had 
"got  at"  no  end  of  people;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  various  political  sections,  who  were  all  either 
deep  in  the  "Antipodal,"  or  at  least  closely  iden- 
tified in  some  way  with  the  maritime  interests  of 
the  borough,  had,  that  afternoon,  come  to  a  pret- 
ty fair  understanding.  In  this,  Cosmo's  pledge 
— that  is  to  say,  the  pledge  vicariously  offered 
for  him  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hopper — was  an 
important  factor ;  and  Cosmo's  brusque  utterance 
about  Mr.  Buster's  burial,  manipulated  into  com- 
fortable and  comprehensive  English  by  the  same 
artist,  was  tendered  and  accepted  as  a  negotiable 
security. 

An  air  of  placidity,  then,  characterized  the  as- 
sembly ;  for  things  had  oozed  out :  it  was  pretty 
well  understood  that  the  wire-pullers  had  decided 
that  there  was  to  be  no  contest,  and  the  wire- 
pullers being  the  great  employers  of  labor  and 
the  fountains  of  local  patronage,  their  decision 
was  everything,  or  nearly  so. 

Thus,  even  when  Mr.  Buster,  chief  of  the  Non- 
conformist Kadicals,  passed  into  the  room,  look- 
ing very  fierce  and  uncompromising ;  and  when 
Mr.  Batt,  captain  of  the  higher  Liberal  sec- 
tion, stalked  gloomily  up  the  hall,  as  if  he,  too, 
"meant  blood,"  no  sensation  was  produced; 
even  among  the  most  simple-minded  of  their  fol- 
lowers the  general  sentiment  was  "Walker!" 
Nor  could  the  frantic  exertions  of  Mr.  Hopper, 
who  stood  concealed  behind  the  platform,  clap- 
ping his  hands  and  shouting  ' '  Bravo ! "  in  a  bois- 
terous and  infectious  manner,  warm  the  meeting 
into  any  enthusiasm,  as  Cosmo  and  his  commit- 
tee entered.  Mr.  Whorkles  (Conservative,  and 
chairman  of  the  "Antipodal")  took  the  chair, 
and  introduced  the  candidate  as  a  gentleman  of 
prodigious  talent,  and  of  a  political  creed  so  gen- 
erous, enlightened,  soundly  constitutional,  and 
what  he  might  call  philosophically  expansive, 
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that  he  could  not  conceive  any  one  of  any  shade 
of  politics — not  revolutionary — failing  to  recog- 
nize in  Captain  Glencairn  a  right,  fit,  and  prop- 
er, etc.,  etc.  "  Captain  Glencairn," he  went  on, 
"is  well  known  as  a  brave  soldier — brave  as  a 
lion,  as  the  British  lion  —  who  has  served  his 
country,  and  bled  for  it,  on  many  battle-fields—" 
(Here  Cosmo  made  a  sharp  gesture  of  dissent.) 
''  Well,  perhaps  not  exactly  bled  for  it — that  is 
an  accident  beyond  the  captain's  control — but 
served  it  with  every  other  distinction.  He  is 
also  known  as  an  eminent  scholar,  as  a  capitalist 
himself,  and  the  son  of  one  of  England's  mer- 
chant princes.  When  I  add  that  he  has  strong 
local  interests — "  (another  strong  gesture  of  dis- 
sent from  Cosmo) — "  seeing  that  his  father  has 
condescended  to  recognize  that  there  is,  in  our 
town  and  port,  a  sphere  for  his  cosmopolitan  op- 
erations as  a  capitalist — when  I  add  that  he  is 
already  heart  and  soul  'a  Puffboro'  man  "  (fran- 
tic applause  by  Hopper  and  committee),  "and 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  dear  to  Puffboro' 
•will  be  jealously  safeguarded  by  him,  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  to  recommend  him  to  your 
cordial  reception ;  and  Captain  Glencairn  will 
now  himself  address  you."  When  the  vocifera- 
tions of  Hopper  and  his  claque  had  been  stilled, 
Cosmo  proceeded  to  do  so  in  a  very  effective 
manner.  His  handsome  person  and  bearing  pro- 
duced a  favorable  impression,  and,  when  he 
spoke,  the  charm  of  his  voice  and  the  grace  of 
his  language  and  intonation  conciliated  the  audi- 
ence, as  such  advantages  always  do,  even  when 
much  that  is  thus  musically  conveyed  is  unintel- 
ligible to  them. 

He  began  by  defining  his  position  as  a  Con- 
servative. He  was  devoted  to  the  constitution, 
believing  that  its  fundamental  idea  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  genius  of  the  British  people.  At 
the  same  time,  he  recognized  that  institutions  re- 
quire periodical  modifications,  so  as  to  keep  them 
abreast  of  changes  and  growths  in  the  sentiments, 
conditions,  and  wants  of  the  nation.  He  would 
therefore  conserve  the  grand  principle  of  political 
equilibrium  which  the  constitution  aimed  at,  by 
welcoming  any  changes  in  the  method  of  its  ap- 
plication which  might  from  time  to  time  become 
necessary,  so  as  to  guard  the  essential  virtue  of 
the  principle  from  being  obscured  and  hampered 
by  accessories  which  had  ceased  to  be  consistent 
with  the  developed  conditions  of  the  natural  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  would  resist  changes 
dictated  merely  by  the  restlessness  of  parties, 
and  the  selfish  ambition  of  leaders,  just  as  he 
would  oppose  a  policy  of  obstruction  which  had 
no  higher  motive  than  the  apathy  of  a  party  or 
its  selfish  timidity.  In  this  sense  he  was  a  Con- 
servative, and  on  these  general  principles  he 
would  act  with  the  Conservative  party,  while  they 
were  animated  by  them. 

He  looked  upon  class  jealousies  as  grand  im- 
pediments to  national  prosperity.  He  was  against 
all  legislation  that  would  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  one  class  to  those  of  another.  Interests  must, 
more  or  less,  come  into  collision  from  time  to 
time;  and,  if  equilibrium  were  to  be  maintained, 
mutual  concessions  and  compromises  must  be 
made.  It  was  the  duty  of  statesmen,  holding 
the  balance  evenly  between  classes,  to  direct  and 
formulate  these  compromises,  and,  in  the  interests 
of  the  constitution,  to  provide  compensations  by 
legislation,  earnestly  considered  and  wisely  timed. 
10 


We  had  recently  passed  through  a  period  of 
much  legislation.  Many  great  questions  had 
been  settled,  or  put  in  the  way  of  settlement. 
He  would  not  pretend  that,  in  all  cases,  he  ap- 
proved of  the  methods  employed  to  settle  them ; 
but  retrogression  was  foreign  to  our  political 
usage,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  patri- 
otic politicians  to  accept  loyally  what  the  nation 
had  adopted,  and  to  promote  subsidiaiy  legisla- 
tion, so  as  to  give  it  the  healthiest  developments. 

It  was  with  the  present  we  had  to  do  —  the 
actually  existing  state  of  things — and  also  with 
the  shaping  of  the  future.  The  past  was  dead 
and  gone ;  and  though  we  might  lament  many 
past  things,  as  we  mourned  dead  friends,  yet  in 
neither  case  ought  we  to  suffer  sentiment  to  blind 
us  to  the  real  work  and  duty  of  life,  which  lay  in 
the  present,  and  in  recognizing  what  the  present 
calls  us  to  do,  and  in  doing  it. 

As  a  case  in  point,  he  would  observe  that  great 
power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lower 
sections  of  society  by  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. For  his  own  part,  he  had  always  felt 
that,  in  any  such  readjustment,  the  claims  of  in- 
telligence ought  to  have  been  directly  considered. 
As  it  was,  there  was  no  direct  mechanical  check 
on  the  preponderating  influence  of  uneducated 
opinion.  But  the  remedy  he  would  seek  for  this 
lay,  not  in  reaction,  but  in  energetically  perfect- 
ing the  system  of  national  education,  which  we 
had  been  far  too  tardy  in  inaugurating. 

Cosmo  then  went  on  to  indicate  how  his  gen- 
eral principles  would  direct  his  action  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  special  topics,  such  as  taxation, 
pauperism,  local  self-government,  our  military 
and  naval  systems,  and  the  Church.  With  re- 
gard to  the  last,  ho  avowed  himself  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  Establishment  principle,  and  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  he 
admitted  that  it  required  reform  in  several  re- 
spects which  he  named  and  discussed.  He  then 
returned  to  the  question  of  education,  into  which 
he  went  very  minutely,  and  elaborated  a  scheme 
for  the  wide  diffusion  of  technical  instruction  and 
training.  He  said  that  most  burning  party  ques- 
tions had  been  settled  for  the  moment,  and  that 
the  countiy  should  now  give  its  very  earnest  at- 
tention to  this  question  of  education,  and  to  an- 
other which,  almost  as  greatly,  and  more  imme- 
diately, affected  the  national  welfare — viz.,  that 
of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor.  If 
there  were  neglect  of  these  supreme  questions, 
or  feebleness  in  dealing  with  them,  at  this  criti- 
cal time,  the  period  of  our  national  decline  would 
very  soon  commence. 

As  methods  of  adjusting  disputes,  he  regarded 
strikes  and  lock-outs  as  unworthy  of  a  civilized 
age.  They  were  wasting  the  industrial  life  of 
the  nation,  paralyzing  capital,  alienating  trade, 
and  leading  the  country  to  poverty  and  ruin. 
There  was  an  inexorable  limit  to  the  concessions 
of  capital,  placed  at  the  point  where  its  employ- 
ment ceased  to  yield  profit.  Driven  beyond  that, 
it  must  withdraw  altogether,  taking  trade  and 
employment  with  it,  and  leaving  labor  to  starve. 
Capitalists  were,  of  course,  just  as  selfish  as  other 
men,  and  might  be  expected  to  postpone  the  in- 
terests of  others  to  their  own ;  they,  however, 
must  know  better  than  their  employes  where  this 
point,  separating  profit  and  loss,  lay.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employes,  naturally  looking  to 
their  own  interests  exclusively,  might  be  expect- 
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ed  to  doubt  the  assurances  of  the  capitalists,  even 
when  they  truly  asserted  that  the  point  had  been 
reached,  and  so  to  press  capital  beyond  what  it 
was  able  to  bear.  Here,  then,  in  mutual  dis- 
trust, and  in  an  antagonism  of  interests  which 
was  artificial,  lay  the  source  of  perpetual  dead- 
locks. 

Lock-outs  might  sometimes  be  a  selfish  ex- 
pedient, sometimes  a  simple  necessity ;  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  strikes.  Who,  then,  was 
to  decide  in  the  matter  ?  Private  arbitration 
had  proved  ineffectual.  The  crisis  was  a  grave 
one,  and  he  was  prepared  to  submit  to  a  grave 
remedy.  He  would,  in  some  form  or  other, 
make  the  State  practically  the  arbitrator,  and  he 
would  enforce  its  decisions  by  law.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  suggest  all  the  details  of  such  an  in- 
terference ;  but  the  outline  of  a  scheme  had  oc- 
curred to  him,  according  to  which  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  State  would  make  disputes  impossi- 
ble. It  appeared  to  him  that,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  indicated  the  rate  of  interest,  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors ;  so  .the 
market-price  of  labor,  in  all  the  great  industries, 
might  be  periodically  struck  by  a  Government 
Board,  sitting  in  permanence,  and  armed  with  a, 
final  authority  which  the  Bank  of  England  did 
not  possess.  Subordinate  district  boards  might 
supply  to  the  central  board  the  local  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them  to  adapt  their  enact- 
ments to  the  varying  conditions  far  the  districts. 

This  might  be  called  crude  and  fanciful.  Per- 
haps it  was  so ;  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  it 
might  contain  the  germ  of  a  workable  scheme. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  was  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  liberty  of  contract.  To  this  he 
would  reply  that,  in  the  gravest  disturbances  of 
order,  liberty,  by  a  natural  law,  was  sacrificed  to 
self-preservation.  Society  selected  the  less  of 
two  evils,  and  turned  to  despotism  to  save  it  from 
anarchy. 

He  applied  the  analogy,  and  justified  the  ar- 
bitrariness of  his  proposal  on  exactly  the  same 
principle — by  appealing  to  the  anarchical  state 
of  things  which  it  was  intended  to  correct.  It 
was  the  less  of  two  evils,  which  had  no  other  al- 
ternative, apparently.  Every  man  who  turned 
his  attention  to  public  affairs  ought  to  consider 
this  grave  problem,  and  if  every  one  did  so,  a 
solution  would  soon  be  discovered.  As  to  the 
expense  of  carrying  out  such  a  system  as  he  had 
indicated,  that  would,  at  worst,  be  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  incalculable  loss  involved  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  With  this  Cosmo  con- 
cluded his  address,  which  had  the  faintest  possi- 
ble interest  or  meaning  for  the  great  majority  of 
his  audience,  who,  however,  applauded  vigorous- 
ly when  he  sat  down. 

The  political  lore  of  the  majority  was  confined 
to  certain  cries  and  catch-words,  and  to  those 
parrot-phrases  with  which  that  afflictive  institu- 
tion— "  Parliament-out-of-session  " — fatigues  the 
public  ear.  But  in  Cosmo's  speech  there  was  no 
cue  of  this  sort  to  start  the  divine  utterances  of 
the  v ox  populi  for  praise  or  blame.  The  eyes  of 
the  people,  therefore,  rested  for  inspiration  on 
their  leaders,  who  all  occupied  conspicuous  seats. 
The  Conservatives  eyed  Mr.  Whorkles  ;  the  Lib- 
erals watched  Mr.  Batt — dock-proprietor  first, 
and  Liberal  afterward  ;  while  the  ultra-Radicals 
took  their  time  from  Mr.  Buster,  between  whose 
ravages  and  the  Established  Church,  his  inter- 


ests, as  a  ship-chandler,  acted,  for  the  present, 
as  a  sort  of  breakwater. 

As  Cosmo's  speech  proceeded,  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Whorkles  and  his  following  became  more 
and  more  marked. 

Mr.  Batt,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  ex- 
changed an  air  of  armed  neutrality  for  one  of  al- 
layed apprehension,  which  was  duly  reflected  in 
the  quietness  of  his  rank  and  file ;  while  the 
Non  -  conformists,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr. 
Buster,  who  had  distinctly  nodded  his  head  once 
or  twice  in  approval  of  Cosmo's  sentiments,  con- 
fined their  active  demonstrations  to  a  little  gen- 
tle howling  when  Cosmo  declared  himself  for  the 
Established  Church.  The  speech  was  a  great 
success  in  this  sense,  at  least,  that  it  enabled 
Whorkles,  Batt,  and  Buster  to  carry  out  their 
secret  triple  alliance,  which  had  for  its  aim  the 
deliberate  transfer  of  the  constituency  to  the 
Conservative  side,  for  considerations  above  ex- 
plained. If  Cosmo  had  turned  out  to  be  too 
pronounced  in  his  opinions — a  Tory,  in  fact — 
Batt  and  Buster  could  scarcely  have  ventured 
even  to  remain  neutral ;  but,  as  it  was,  they  felt 
that  his  views  might  conciliate  a  variety  of  creeds, 
and  were  advanced  in  such  a  way  as  to  rouse  no 
partisan  animosities :  and  this  impression  was 
exchanged  between  them  in  furtive  glances  of 
congratulation.  A  show  of  opposition  was,  how- 
ever, necessary,  and  it  was  duly  forth-coming  when 
a  resolution  affirming  Cosmo's  fitness  had  been 
moved.  Then,  after  Mr.  Batt  had  received  an 
affirmative  signal  from  Mr.  Whorkles,  in  answer 
to  a  secret  note  which  asked,  "May  I  risk  a 
question  on  the  assimilation  of  the  franchise  ?" 
and  after  Mr.  Whorkles  had  sent  a  secret  note 
to  Mr.  Buster,  which  said,  "Go  it  on  the  Burial 
question  :  he'll  fit  you,  and  none  of  us  mind  " — 
Mr.  Batt  rose  and  said  that  there  was,  of  course, 
a  good  deal  in  what  Captain  Glencairn  had  said 
which  he  could  not  pretend  to  hold  with ;  still, 
there  was  a  good  deal  which,  coming  from  a 
Conservative,  it  surprised  him,  in  an  agreeable 
sense,  to  hear.  Considerable  breadth  of  view 
was  indicated  in  the  captain's  professions,  and 
he  trusted  they  were  not  mere  professions.  As 
a  very  simple  test  of  his  sincerity  in  advocating 
equilibrium  and  justice,  he  would  put  to  the  can- 
didate one  question — Was  he  prepared  to  assimi- 
late the  franchise  in  boroughs  and  counties,  and 
so  relieve  the  agricultural  population  from  a 
scandalous  injustice  ? 

Cosmo  at  once  replied  that  he  cordially  assent- 
ed to  the  principle  of  assimilation,  though  there 
were  certain  questions  connected  with  carrying 
it  out  upon  which  his  mind  was  not  made  up. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Batt  promptly  sat  down,  after 
stating  that  the  admission  of  the  principle  was 
satisfactory  to  him  and  creditable  to  Cosmo,  and 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  move  a  counter-res- 
olution. 

Then  Mr.  Buster,  with  a  well-feigned  air  of 
expecting  no  satisfaction,  stated  that,  without 
criticising  the  speech  in  detail,  he  would  take 
exception  to  one  passage  in  it,  which  implied 
that  there  were  no  burning  questions  exercising 
the  public  mind  at  present.  He  denied  that  in 
toto.  The  grievances  of  Non-conformists  were  a 
burning  question — ay,  a  question  that  was  burn- 
ing its  way  into  the  public  conscience.  Fore- 
most among  these,  the  great  question  of  the  day 
was  that  known  as  the  "Burials"  question. 
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Now,  would  the  candidate's  even-handed  justice 
extend  relief  to  Dissenters  in  that  respect '( 

Cosmo  replied  that,  as  he  had  before  said, 
he  was  a  faithful  Churchman ;  but  he,  for  one, 
could  see  no  disloyalty  to  the  Church  in  desiring 
to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  privilege  which  they 
desired.  He  knew  that  it  was  largely  held  by 
Churchmen  that  to  give  way  on  this  point  was  to 
surrender  an  outwork  protecting  the  Church  it- 
self; but  he  was  soldier  enough  to  know  that  it 
was  bad  tactics  to  waste  strength  upon  untenable 
outworks ;  and  an  outwork  which  rested  upon 
what  he  ventured  to  think  was  foolish  prejudice 
and  injustice  was  both  weak  and  indefensible. 
He  would  resist  with  all  his  might  any  unjust 
encroachments  upon  the  Church ;  but,  both  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  of  expediency,  he  was  heart- 
ily for  making  the  concession  in  question.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Buster,  glancing  triumphantly  at  his 
disciples,  remarked  that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than 
no  bread ;  and  that,  as  no  other  candidate  was  be- 
fore the  meeting,  he,  like  Mr.  Batt,  would  refrain 
for  the  present  from  moving  a  counter-resolution, 
and  so  sat  down.  The  motion  was  then  put  to 
the  meeting ;  and  a  respectable  forest  of  hands 
being  held  up  in  its  favor,  though  Batt,  Buster  & 
Co.  of  course  remained  neutral,  Cosmo  was  de- 
clared to  be  unanimously  found  "  a  fit  and  prop- 
er person." 

At  the  nomination,  a  few  days  after,  no  oppo- 
sition was  offered  ;  and  Cosmo  was  elected,  be- 
lieving, in  the  guilelessness  of  his  heart,  that  he 
owed  his  return  to  the  electors'  sympathy  with 
the  unselfishness  and  even-handed  justice  which 
illustrated  his  political  creed.  The  steamboats 
had  been  carefully  kept  in  the  background.  "No 
pledges !  no  bargains !  I  am  free  as  air !  and 
it  is  a  very  worthy  constituency!"  Thus  he 
congratulated  himself,  innocent  of  the  fact  that 
Hopper  had  pledged  him  to  Whorkles,  and  that 
Whorkles  had  purchased  Batt  and  the  Liberals 
with  the  same  pledge,  and  managed  Buster  and 
the  Radicals  with  it  and  other  contrivances,  and 
that  the  whole  constituency,  more  or  less,  looked 
upon  him  simply  as  the  coupon  of  a  Conservative 
bond,  in  which  they  had  invested,  and  which  they 
hoped  a  Conservative  Government  would  honor 
when  it  was  presented  for  payment. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

COSMO'S  electioneering  proceedings  began,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  few  weeks  after  his  flight  from 
Scotland,  and  before  November  commenced  he 
wrote  himself  M.P.  Some  time  must  therefore 
elapse  before  his  new  duties  would  give  him  that 
daily  employment  and  occasional  excitement 
which  are  salutary  in  cases  like  his.  His  Conti- 
nental raid,  however,  followed  by  the  bustle  and 
success  at  Puffboro',  had  done  much  for  him, 
keeping  him  free  from  those  mists  of  desponden- 
cy which  are  apt  to  settle  on  the  mind  when  sor- 
row assails  a  merely  contemplative  life ;  and, 
while  the  impetus  was  still  on  him,  he  returned 
with  vigor  to  political  study.  He  had  no  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  Parliamentary  specialist — tak- 
ing up  a  question  and  hammering  away  at  it,  so 
as  to  keep  his  name  before  the  public,  as  the  man- 
ner of  some  is.  But  recognizing  that  want  of 
concentration  had  hitherto  rendered  his  powers 


unproductive,  he  devoted  his  earnest  attention  to 
one  or  two  political  problems  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  already  grave,  and  likely  to  be  recog- 
nized as  such  in  the  near  future.  And  thus  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  recess. 

His  love  was  deep  and  true  as  ever,  but  he  kept 
it  under  strong  control ;  and,  far  more  successfully 
now  than  heretofore,  he  combated  those  accessed 
of  reverie  which  paralyze  intellectual  vigor.  It 
was  no  longer  a  time  for  dreams.  His  love  had 
passed  from  the  region  of  dreams,  and,  uniting 
itself  in  the  noblest  way  with  the  realities  of  his 
life,  had  introduced  him  at  last  to  the  sphere  of 
Duty.  Esm&  was  his  guiding  star  and  guardian 
angel :  she  had  led  him  to  that  sphere,  and  in  it 
he  must  not  dream,  but  work,  for  Duty's  sake 
and  hers.  At  times,  indeed,  the  sense  of  their 
separation  would  obtrude  itself  almost  overwhelm- 
ingly— so  cruelly  complete  it  seemed — grieving 
him  for  her  even  more  than  for  himself,  though 
he  could  not  dream  of  the  ntter  desolation  of  her 
present  lot.  But  constantly  her  guardian-angel 
words  came  back  to  him — "Say  to  yourself  that 
I  am  standing  beside  you,  trying  to  help  you  with 
my  love  and  my  prayers ; "  and  from  the  words 
he  took  heart  and  comfort  for  them  both.  He 
went  little  into  society,  but  he  was  often  dheered 
by  visits  from  Phil  Denwick  (now  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Mr.  Hopper),  which  were  ever  welcome ; 
for  Phil  was  the  most  sanguine  and  sympathet- 
ic of  confidants,  and,  besides,  the  only  one  with 
whom  he  could  speak  of  Esme. ,  The  only  tid- 
ings he  had  had  of  her  were  by  a  letter  from  Tom 
Wyedale,  written  after  he  had  seen  her  at  Rome; 
and  in  which,  with  kindly  intent,  he  made  much 
of  the  marvellous  interest  she  had  evinced  in 
hearing  of  his  doings.  "  I  am  now,  however, 
under  the  ban  myself,"  he  said,  "  and  I  suspect 
it  is  for  sake's  sake.  Never  mind !  we  shall  both 
live  to  out-flank  the  old  gentleman.  By-the-bye, 
he  was  pretty  strong  about  your  Puffboro'  speech, 
which  he  had  read,  and  described  it  as  '  distinct- 
ly sinister.'  For  this,  however,  you  will  easily 
console  yourself,  when  I  tell  you  that  Miss  Doug- 
las spoke  of  it  with  an  enthusiasm  which  made 
her  eyes  sparkle  and  her  cheek  flush.  Oh,  you 
lucky  dog!"  And,  indeed,  Cosmo  for  the  mo- 
ment felt  himself  to  be  the  happiest  and  most 
fortunate  of  men.  That  she  should  admire  the 
speech  itself  was  much ;  but  his  lover's  instinct 
told  him  that  her  eyes  had  sparkled  because  she 
had  accepted  it  as  a  witness  of  his  loyalty  to  her, 
and  of  all  his  pledges ;  and  that  was  happiness 
indeed,  for  it  meant  her  happiness — and  caused 
by  him. 

Poor  souls!  there  was  but  little  comfort  for 
them  at  this  cheerless  time!  No  wonder  they 
made  much  of  sucli  small  mercies  as  came  their 
way. 

Thus  Cosmo  passed  the  months  gravely,  and 
even  sadly,  but  guarded  from  morbid  melancholy 
by  purpose,  labor,  and  hope.  As  for  Esme,  we 
have  seen  what  her  sad  history  was  during  the 
section  of  time  which,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
narrative,  may  be  considered  to  have  terminated 
with  the  opening  of  Parliament.  At  that  time 
there  was  for  each,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  new  point 
of  departure.  For  about  that  time  the  Germis- 
tounes  returned  to  London,  and,  while  Cosmo 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  and  inaugurated  a 
career  which  he  hoped  might  lead  him  to  Esme, 
she,  under  the  pilotage  of  Lady  Octopa,  was  em- 
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zeal  was  not  as  profitable  as  could  be  wished ; 
and  it  seemed  that,  though  you  might  manufac- 
ture a  man  out  of  nine  tailors,  you  could  not  be 
sure  of  getting  one  soldier  out  of  ten  recruits. 

Cosmo  sat  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
so  that  his  face  was  concealed,  and  Esme,  begin- 
ning to  feel  somewhat  wearied  by  all  this  pros- 
ing, sat  back  to  rest,  a  little  absently,  so  that 
some  portion  of  the  House  was  out  of  her  view. 
Presently  there  was  a  short  lull  in  the  speechify- 
ing, and  then  silence  was  broken  by  sounds  which 
recalled  her,  with  a  beating  heart,  from  her  tem- 
porary reverie.  Lady  Oetopa  looked  quickly 
round. 

"Esme,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  sleep;  my 
hero  is  going  to  speak." 

The  caution  was  quite  unnecessary.  Esme 
was  already  sitting  up,  breathless,  motionless, 
with  all  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  hero — her  beloved 
— whose  hour,  she  said  to  herself,  had  at  last 
come.  What  music  his  voice  had  for  her,  as, 
with  a  slight  tremble  in  it,  but  with  an  air  of 
modest  self-possession,  he  entered  on  the  terri- 
ble ordeal  of  a  maiden  speech  !  Apparently  the 
House,  to  some  extent,  shared  her  feeling,  for 
there  was  rather  an  unusual  silence  after  he  had 
completed  his  first  sentences,  in  which  he  made 
a  graceful  apology  for  so  early  an  intrusion  on 
their  attention,  which  he  could  only  justify  by  ap- 
pealing to  some  little  practical  knowledge  of  a 
profession  which  had  been  his  own,  and  some  lit- 
tle study  and  observation  of  the  working  of  Con- 
tinental military  systems.  The  House,  besides 
being  affected,  like  other  assemblies,  by  grace  of 
manner  and  diction,  and,  above  all  things,  by  the 
charm  of  voice,  always  gives  a  generous  hearing 
to  all  beginners  who  do  not  attempt  to  take  it  by 
storm,  and  Cosmo's  manly  but  respectful  bearing, 
combined  with  these  other  personal  advantages, 
procured  ready  applause  for  his  apology,  and  be- 
spoke favorable  attention  for  what  he  had  to  say. 

He  wished,  he  said,  to  make  a  few  comments 
upon  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  statements 
with  regard  to  recruiting  and  desertion.  The 
two  questions  were  bound  together  by  the  direct 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  he  impeached 
our  present  system  of  recruiting  as  essentially  re- 
sponsible for  the  enormous  amount  of  desertion 
from  the  ranks  which  took  place.  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  suggested  remedial  meas- 
ures, but  he  ventured  to  submit  that  no  practica- 
ble improvements  in  the  conditions  of  military 
life  which  were  superinduced  upon  the  present 
system  would  have  any  effect  in  correcting  the 
evil.  To  have  a  healthy  tree  you  must  have  a 
sound  root.  There  was  only  one  remedial  meas- 
ure, and  that  was,  to  change  the  principle  upon 
which  our  method  of  obtaining  soldiers  at  pres- 
ent rested.  Desertion  was  not  the  most  serious 
evil  which  resulted  from  our  present  system, 
though  it  was  a  very  clear  evidence  of  its  un- 
soundness.  It  pointed,  by  its  enormous  propor- 
tions, to  the  fact  that  our  soldiers  were  drawn, 
in  an  alarming  degree,  from  the  most  worthless 
element  of  our  population  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
altering  our  system  of  recruiting  that  we  could 
escape  from  so  deplorable  a  state  of  things.  It 
was  no  argument  to  say  that,  under  the  same 
system,  our  safety  and  renown  had  been  upheld 
in  former  times.  Times  had  changed,  the  con- 
ditions of  national  life  had  altered — notably  in 
the  greater  concentration  of  the  population  in 


towns  ;  and  these  changes,  which  had  visibly  af- 
fected the  whole  national  character,  had  unques- 
tionably, and  gravely,  deteriorated  both  the  morale 
and  the  physique  of  the  class  with  whom  the  re- 
cruiter had  mainly  to  do.  There  was  scarcely  a 
point  of  resemblance  between  the  soldier  of  to- 
day and  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Peninsu- 
lar war.  The  desertion  alone  showed  that  we 
were  dealing  largely  with  a  class  morally  worth- 
less ;  and  that  it  was  physically  worthless,  or 
at. least  unworthy,  was  proved  by  the  wretched 
standard  of  size  exacted,  by  the  reports  of  med- 
ical men,  and  even  by  the  cursory  observation  of 
any  one  who  chose  to  look  at  our  troops  with 
eyes  which  really  desired  to  see  the  truth. 

The  men  displayed,  in  a  large  degree,  the  im- 
perfections of  a  stunted  race — that  was  to  say, 
of  a  race  intended  by  nature  to  be  stalwart,  but 
whose  proportions  had  been  shrivelled  by  the  re- 
sults of  artificial  and  unhealthy  life,  hereditarily 
transmitted.  There  was  no  stamina  in  such 
men.  Our  present  system,  then,  tended  to  give 
us  men  morally  and  physically  worthless — a  rot- 
ten plank  on  which  to  rest  the  national  honor 
and  safety  ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  the  system  would  progressively  develop 
themselves.  But  did  it  give  us  enough  even  of 
such  men  as  we  possessed  ?  It  did  not.  The 
matter  stood  thus  :  In  times  of  average  prosper- 
ity, it  was  notoriously  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  army  up  to  its  strength.  When  trade  was 
very  dull,  a  rush  was  made  to  the  service.  Little 
was  said  about  the  deficit ;  much  was  made  of  the 
plethora ;  it  was  obtruded,  so  as  to  suggest  that 
it  represented  the  average  state  of  things.  The 
most  inferior  men  were,  of  course,  the  first  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  these  were  the 
men  who  made  the  rush.  It  seemed  to  follow 
from  this,  that  it  was  only  when  trade  languish- 
ed that  we  could  get  even  a  numerically  suffi- 
cient force  to  protect  the  interests  of  trade. 

If  the  system  were  insufficient  in  time  of  peace, 
i  in  time  of  war  it  could  only  be  made  to  work  in 
!  a  most  inefficient  way,  and  at  a  ruinous  expense. 
In  a  war  of  any  duration,  he  would  venture  to 
predict  its  total  collapse.  During  the  Crimean 
war,  enormous  bounties  had  to  be  offered  to  en- 
able us  to  fill  gaps  in  our  ranks  with  the  most 
wretched  material ;  and  even  that  expedient  could 
only  be  made  to  work  by  resorting  to  volunteer- 
ing from  the  embodied  militia,  which  involved 
the  expense  of  a  double  machinery,  and  forced 
us,  to  some  extent,  to  pay  twice  over  for  our  sol- 
diers. Even  this  rich  country,  if  it  were  involved 
in  a  protracted  war,  could  not  afford  to  pay  at 
such  rates,  even  for  soldiers  vastly  superior  to 
those  which  the  system  would  supply.  What, 
then,  would  be  the-  result  ?  Why,  a  radical 
change  of  system  in  time  of  war,  when  it  would 
be  effected  at  the  greatest  risk  and  disadvantage. 

This  was  what  the  voluntary  system  did  for 
us ;  and  he  could  not  anticipate  any  improve- 
ment from  the  introduction  of  a  shorter  term  of 
service.  When  the  "ten-years"  Act  came  into 
force,  a  deterioration  in  the  class  of  men  who  en- 
listed was  very  soon  visible,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  increased  facility  in  obtaining  re- 
cruits was  experienced.  The  full  effects  of  that 
Act  began  to  be  felt  during  the  Crimean  war, 
and  we  had  never  been  able  to  get  the  same 
stamp  of  soldiers  since  that  time.  As  for  the  re- 
serve which  might  be  created  under  a  short-ser- 
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vice  system,  even  if  the  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions were  fulfilled,  the  results  would  still  be  in- 
sufficient, and  afford  no  satisfactory  compensa- 
tion for  the  other  disadvantages  of  the  system, 
among  which  was  the  grave  one  that  it  would 
give  us  nothing  but  raw  and  inexperienced  non- 
commissioned officers.  At  the  present  moment 
we  had  practically  almost  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  country  dwelt  with  vague  compla- 
cency on  the  Volunteers.  They  were  a  noble 
force,  of  which  we  did  well  to  be  proud,  but  they 
did  not  constitute  a  reserve  at  all.  They  were 
an  independent  force — applicable  to  special  du- 
ties, and  valuable  in  their  own  sphere ;  but  they 
were  not  homogeneous  with  the  army,  and  could 
not  be  associated  with  it  as  a  reserve,  in  the  prop- 
er acceptation  of  the  term. 

This  was  what  was  done  for  us  by  the  present 
system,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  few  re- 
deeming points.  It  was  only  made  to  work  at 
all  by  the  splendid  qualities  of  the  officers,  who 
were  equal  in  all,  and  superior  in  many  respects, 
to  the  officers  of  any  other  army. 

The  voluntary  system  used  to  be  held  up  as  a 
subject  for  national  glorification.  "  Our  soldiers 
are.  not  compelled  to  be  soldiers,"  it  was  said, 
boastfully.  Why,  then,  did  they  enter  the  army  ? 
From  chivalrous  patriotism,  and  a  noble  ambi- 
tion for  renown  ?  If  that  were  so,  it  was  at 
least  a  little  remarkable  that  these  high  qualities 
should  be  found  only  in  the  dregs  of  our  society. 
No:  the  voluntary  system  was  the  reverse  of 
glorious  ;  it  degraded  the  profession  of  arms  by 
placing  it  in  competition — as  a  matter  of  money 
— with  other  trades,  and  further  degraded  it  by 
forcing  it  to  compete  on  such  terms  that  it  could 
only  secure  the  residuum  of  the  labor  market. 
In  his  humble  opinion,  the  voluntary  system  was 
no  longer  suited  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
country ;  and  besides,  the  country,  since  it  form- 
ed part  of  the  European  system,  could  not  afford, 
notwithstanding  its  insular  advantage,  altogether 
to  vary  its  usages'  from  those  of  neighboring  na- 
tions, and  certainly  not  where  a  violent  variation 
involved  national  risk. 

In  these  words  he  indicated  the  direction  in 
which  he  would  seek  a  remedy  ;  but  he  felt  that 
he  had  already  too  long  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  House,  and  he  would  not  presume  to  en- 
ter upon  the  details  of  any  scheme  which  might 
have  occurred  to  him.  "The  House,  however, 
taken  with  Cosmo's  manner,  good  voice,  and 
fluent  delivery,  and  perhaps  a  little  by  the  unusu- 
ally frank  manner  in  which,  as  a  "  military  mem- 
ber," he  dealt  with  so  sacred  a  subject,  encouraged 
him  to  go  on  and  propound  his  views,  which  he 
did  with  much  modesty,  merely  submitting  his 
scheme  as  a  sort  of  outline  of  what  might  con- 
tain some  elements  of  a  practicable  system. 

The  House,  he  said,  must  be  prepared  to  lis- 
ten to  a  word  at  which  the  country  had  been 
carefully  taught  to  shudder,  and  that  was  "con- 
scription." That  was  the  vital  principle  of  his 
scheme.  If  it  were  adopted,  he  ventured  to 
think  that  our  difficulties  would  be  at  an  end ; 
and,  with  our  vast  population,  it  might  be  ap- 
plied in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  small  individu- 
al hardship  and  small  disorganization  of  the  in- 
dustry and  trade  of  the  country,  even  if  it  were 
desired  to  have  a  very  large  army  at  disposal. 
Situated  as  this  country  was,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  dual  system,  retaining,  in  regard 


to  India,  that  which  at  present  existed,  under 
certain  modifications ;  but  to  this  he  would  re- 
turn presently.  Briefly,  the  system  which  he 
would  introduce  would  combine",  with  some  ele- 
ments of  our  own,  some  elements  borrowed  from 
the  German  and  Swiss  systems. 

He  would  make  the  whole  male  population, 
theoretically,  liable  to  military  service,  between 
the  ages  of  nineteen  and  forty.  This  wide  area 
of  liability  would  afford  full  scope  for  exemptions, 
and  the  interests  of  the  higher  classes  might  be 
further  studied  by  recognizing  in  our  organiza- 
tion the  German  "volunteer"  or  "one -year- 
man"  system.  With  regard  to  the  ages  to  be 
affected  by  the  first  incidence  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, that  question  involved  many  complex  con- 
siderations as  to  population  and  so  forth,  and  he 
would  not  be  expected  to  settle  it  off-hand  but, 
as  a  mere  suggestion,  he  would  put  the  ages  at 
between  nineteen  and  twenty-three. 

The  army  would  be  for  home  service  exclusive- 
ly in  time  of  peace  ;  for  general  service  in  time 
of  war  or  grave  national  exigency. 

Every  conscript  drawn  would  be  sent  to  one 
of  a  number  of  training  centres,  and  would  re- 
main there  under  permanent  staffs  of  highly 
skilled  instructors  until  a  high  degree  of  efficien- 
cy had  been  attained. 

From  each  batch  of  trained  conscripts  a  sec- 
ond selection  would  be  made  by  lot.  Those  thus 
selected  would  be  liable  to  three  years'  continu- 
ous service  with  the  colors,  in  camp  or  garrison 
at  home.  The  remainder  would  be  dismissed  to 
civil  life,  being  only  required  to  attend  an  an- 
nual training  of  ten  days,  and  occasionally  (in 
certain  categories)  certain  more  extended  ma- 
noeuvres during  their  period  of  service. 

There  would,  no  doubt,  be  many  difficulties 
during  the  process  of  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  system,  and  provisional  regulations  would 
have  to  be  made  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  earlier 
conscriptions,  so  that  it  should  not  bear  too  un- 
evenly upon  the  youngest  men.  But,  when  the 
system  was  developed,  it  would  work  automati- 
cally in  distributing  its  pressure  with  perfect  equi- 
tableness.  The  number  of  continuous-service- 
men need  not,  under  the  altered  conditions,  be 
nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the  force  now  garrison- 
ing the  kingdom  ;  and  it  might  progressively  di- 
minish as  the  development  of  the  system  gave  a 
constantly  increasing  potential  army — that  was 
to  say,  of  soldiers  not  with  the  colors,  of  men 
engaged  in  all  the  avocations  of  civil  life,  but 
trained  and  fit  for  service  in  times  of  exigency ; 
and,  with  regard  to  these  men,  there  might  be 
another  class  of  categories  of  exemption. 

He  then  went  rapidly  into  some  of  the  more 
important  details  of  the  scheme,  of  which  this 
was  a  rough  outline,  repeating,  finally,  that  it 
necessarily  involved  a  dual  system ;  for  that,  in 
regard  to  India,  the  voluntary  system  must  be  re- 
tained—corrected, however,  by  reverting  to  the 
old  period  of  service  for  which  soldiers  specially 
engaged  for  that  country  were  enlisted ;  the  ex- 
pense of  this  force  to  fall,  of  course,  exclusively 
upon  the  Indian  Government,  its  depots  to  be 
associated  with  the  territorial  army  at  home,  and 
its  officers  to  be  interchangeable  with  those  of 
that  force. 

He  would  encourage  the  Colonies  in  every 
way  to  adopt  an  organization  similar  to  that  of 
the  proposed  army  for  home  service;  and  the 
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only  difficulty  remaining  would  be  with  regard 
to  the  garrisons  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  which 
might,  however,  be  met  by  associating  them  with 
the  Indian  organization,  from  which  it  might 
also  be  advisable  to  borrow  for  each  of  the  con- 
siderable colonies  a  model  corps,  to  serve  as  a 
standard  of  efficiency,  and  a  living  symbol  of  the 
imperial  connection.  The  expenses  under  the 
latter  heads  would  be  a  matter  for  equitable  ar- 
rangement with  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ments. 

As  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the  proposed 
and  the  present  systems,  they  must  remember 
that  under  the  former  the  militia  would  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  volunteers  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  perhaps  incompatible  with  it ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  direct  saving,  at  least,  which  it 
would  effect  would  be  very  great. 

In  a  few  sentences  Cosmo  thus  placed  his 
scheme  before  the  House,  and  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  There  may  be  fallacies  and  flaws  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  in  the  details  of  such  a  scheme  ;  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  it  has  these  merits :  that, 
with  the  smallest  possible  hardship  to  the  indi- 
vidual, with  the  smallest  possible  injury  to  pro- 
ductive industry,  and  at  a  reduction  of  direct 
expense,  it  would  give  us  a  force  large  enough, 
and  extensible  enough,  and  strong  enough,  to 
place  this  country  in  a  position  of  power  and  im- 
pregnability which  it  has  never  before  enjoyed — 
not  even  during  the  period  when  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope was  less  menacing  and  less  aggressive,  from 
being  less  armed.  For  it  would  not  merely  give 
us  the  advantage  of  adequate  numbers ;  it  would 
yield  quality  as  well  as  quantity;  it  would  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  army  with  the  flower  instead  of 
the  weeds  of  the  population,  giving  us  a  rank 
and  file  worthy  of  the  officers,  who,  as  a  class, 
possess  every  quality  which  is  most  nobly  typical 
of  the  English  race.  I  fear  I  shall  be  met  with 
the  cry,  '  Conscription !  the  people  will  never 
stand  that.'  Change  the  name,  then,  and  call  it 
'consecration.'  Don't  tell  the  people  that  they 
will  never  stand  it.  If  you  think  it  is  right,  tell 
them  that  they  must  stand  it.  Tell  them  that 
the  men  they  have  elected  to  govern  them  know 
that  it  is  for  the  country's  good,  and  they  will 
stand  it,  if  they  see  you  are  in  earnest.  If  you 
are  afraid  to  do  this — afraid  of  what? — afraid 
of  compromising  party  interests  ? — afraid  of  re- 
sponsibility ?  It  can  scarcely  be  anything  else. 
Well,  then,  if  you  prefer  party  to  patriotism,  you 
are  unfit  to  rule ;  and,  as  to  responsibility,  it  is 
possible  to  reign  without  governing,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  govern  if  you  shrink  from  all  initia- 
tive and  all  control  of  public  opinion." 

The  concluding  apostrophe  was  addressed  nei- 
ther to  one  party  nor  to  another,  but  generally  to 
the  Legislature.  Those  who  sat  on  the  same 
side  with  Cosmo,  however,  gave  it,  of  course,  a 
party  signification,  and  cheered  vociferously, 
though  probably  the  main  propositions  of  the 
speech  were  unpalatable  to  the  majority  of  the 
cheerers.  The  results,  however,  as  far  as  Cos- 
mo was  concerned,  were  highly  satisfactory,  the 
cheers  of  the  party  being  added  to  the  cheers  of 
those  who  generously  recognized  the  merits  of  a 
new  speaker,  and  of  those  who,  in  various  parts 
of  the  House,  sympathized  with  military  reform 
in  general,  and  with  any  assault  on  the  existing 
state  of  things  military.  So  that  when  Cosmo 


sat  down,  though  he  had  somewhat  strained  the 
usages  of  the  House,  it  was  amidst  strong  man- 
ifestations of  general  applause.  We  have  seen 
that,  in  the  old  period  of  his  hesitations,  he  asked 
himself  this  question : 

"Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  dne  time, 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  f " 

And,  no  doubt,  to  the  vast  majority  of  his  audi- 
ence, on  this  occasion,  the  quotation  would  have 
sounded  apposite ;  but  he  was  fluent,  musical, 
gentleman-like,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  think- 
ing earnestly  about  his  subject,  and  not  about 
himself  at  all.  Hence  these  cheers.  A  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  had  made  his  maiden 
speech  a  signal  success. 

"Capital!  I  like  him!"  said  Lady  Octopa. 
"  He  is  very  handsome,  and  seems  to  be  so  de- 
liriously in  earnest.  I  like  him !  My  dear  child, 
what  is  the  matter?" 

The  cheers  had  been  too  much  for  poor  Esme. 
Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
She  murmured  that  the  heat  was  overpowering, 
and  that  she  would  like  to  go ;  and  Lady  Octopa 
kindly  consented  to  leave,  with  the  tale  of  her 
martial  kinsman's  grievances  unheard. 

There  was  a  considerable  fuss  in  the  papers 
next  morning  about  the  speech.  It  was  ap- 
proved of  very  warily  by  a  very  few ;  it  was  as- 
sailed by  most  from  opposite  points  of  the  com- 
pass :  this  organ  described  it  as  despotic  and  ar- 
bitrary— that  organ  stigmatized  it  as  democratic 
and  revolutionary ;  but  they  nearly  all  agreed  in 
the  fine  old,  imperviously  crusted  objection — it 
involved  a  principle  which  the  country  "would 
never  stand."  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
general  recognition  of  Cosmo's  patriotic  motive, 
and  of  his  promise  as  a  parliamentary  speaker. 
It  was  talked  about,  of  course,  in  society,  too. 
Lady  Octopa  had  a  dinner-party  the  next  night, 
and  was  full  of  it.  Lady  Octopa  was  clever,  but 
she  devoted  the  fine  fleur  of  her  brains  to  social 
intrigue.  In  politics  she  was  cynically  without 
principle,  and  disbelieved  in  any  political  motive, 
apart  from  party  or  personal  considerations ;  but 
Cosmo's  "escapade"  delighted  her  by  its  novelty 
and  audacity,  and  she  was  fall  of  it. 

"  Instead  of  humdrumming  in  the  Lords,  you 
should  have  been  with  Esme  and  me  in  the  Com- 
mons last  night,  Lord  Germistoune,"  she  said  to 
the  old  lord,  who,  with  his  daughter,  was  of  the 
party. 

"Ah,  indeed!"  said  Lord  Germistoune,  who 
had  been  too  gouty  to  read  the  parliamentary  re- 
ports, and  had  not  heard  of  the  incident — "ah, 
indeed !  was  there  anything  stirring  there  ?" 

Esme,  who  was  within  earshot,  turned  pale. 

"  Oh  yes ! "  said  her  ladyship ;  "a  young  mem- 
ber made  his  maiden  speech,  and  dashed  into  the 
middle  of  the  Estimates,  with  all  sorts  of  start- 
ling ideas  to  show  that  the  money  would  be  wast- 
ed as  long  as  we  are  what  we  are." 

"Ha!  ha!  one  of  the  new-light  Radicals." 

"Not  at  all;  a  Tory,  a  very  handsome  man, 
with  the  most  delightful  voice  in  the  world,  and 
a  capital  speaker.  I  quite  fell  in  love  with  him. 
He  wishes  to  introduce  the  Swiss  system,  or 
something  of  that  sort — only  fancy!  But  he 
managed  to  make  it  sound  very  plausible." 

"  The  contemptible  scoundrel ! " 

"  No,  no ;  I  tell  you  I  am  in  love  with  him, 
and  I  cannot  hear  him  spoken  of  so.  I  am  re- 
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solved  to  know  him,  and  to  make  him  quite  my 
protege ;  and  he  is  an  immense  parti,  I  hear. 
The  odd  thing  is,  I  can't  remember  his  name. 
Colonel — Colonel — I  know  he  is  a  soldier — " 

"  Lord  Alexander  Overslaugh,  perhaps  ?  He 
is  a  clever  youth,  but  has  some  sinister  ideas.' 

"No,  no;  not  Lord  anything:  Colonel,  or 
Major,  or  Captain  something.  Oh !  what  is  his 
name?  Esme,  you  can  tell  me;  what  is  his 
name  ?" 

"Whose  name,  Lady  Octopa?"  gasped  Esme. 

"Why,  the  handsome  member,  with  the  fine 
eyes  and  the  divine  voice — last  night,  you  know 
— in  the  House." 

Esme  made  no  reply. 

"Why,  how  stupid  you  are!  The  man  who 
abused  the  army — said  they  were  all  stunted  and 


immoral  ?    Why,  you  do  know  him. 
member,  you  told  me  so." 


Now  I  re- 


'Mr.  Glencairn,"  muttered  Esme,  with  her 


eyes  cast  down. 

"  Of  course !     Mr.  Glencairn. 
him,  Lord  Germistoune  ?" 


Do  you  know 


'I  do  not,"  said  his  lordship,  with  keen  em- 
phasis. 

"Ah,  well !  you  must  come  and  meet  him  here. 
He  belongs  to  the  party  —  a  most  ornamental 
addition  to  it!" 

"It  is  always  a  privilege  to  meet  any  of  your 
ladyship's  friends ;  but  this  man,  who  is  not  yet 
among  their  number,  I  must  decline  to  meet." 

' '  Lord  Germistoune !     Why  ?" 

"Why?  because  he  is  a — "  The  old  gentle- 
man paused,  recollected  himself,  and  only  said : 
"  Any  one  who  could  venture,  and  from  the  Con- 
servative benches,  to  suggest  the  adaptation  of 
any  republican  monstrosity  to  our  system,  is  a 
renegade,  and  a  traitorous  charlatan.  As  such, 
I  should  decline  to  meet  him,  even  at  your  lady- 
ship's table." 

"Nonsense!  If  you  heard  him — if  you  saw 
him,  you  would  be  at  once  converted." 

' '  I  am  sorry  to  controvert  your  ladyship's  view ; 
but  I  distinctly  say  'No!'" 

"  How  harsh  !  Esme,  don't  you  think  Colonel 
Glencairn  would  make  a  conquest  of  your  father, 
as  he  did  of  you  and  me  ?"  Esme,  half  fainting, 
turned  to  her  next  neighbor  and  tore  him  away 
from  another  conversation,  and  thus  evaded  a  re- 
ply to  Lady  Octopa,  who  then  let  the  subject  drop. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

A  FEW  clays  after  Cosmo  had  made  his  debut 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Tom  Wyedale  asked 
him  to  dine  with  him  at  the  "Kakodaemon." 
Tom  had  managed  to  bring,  through  the  fire  of 
baccarat  at  Rome,  a  fair  amount  of  the  spoil  which 
he  had  taken  from  M.  Blanc  at  Monte  Carlo ;  and 
what  with  this — what  with  his  matrimonial  feint, 
which,  besides  enabling  him  to  appease  the  rusti- 
er of  his  creditors,  had  yielded  a  reasonable  little 
profit  to  himself— he  was  able  again  to  enjoy  what 
he  called  a  "Christian-like  "  season  in  town.  The 
dinner  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  marquis,  who 
had  run  over  for  a  Newmarket  meeting,  had  been 
captured  by  Tom  ;  and  when  Tom  and  the  mar- 
quis got  together  there  was  certain  to  be  good 
fun.  When  the  dinner  was  over,  these  two  quaint 
allies  strolled  up  the  street  with  Cosmo,  for  they 


were  all  going  to  "finish  "  at  Tom's  chambers. 
On  the  way,  Tom  suddenly  recollected  that  he 
must  look  in  at  Mrs.  Combleton's  ball— just  for 
an  instant.  Mrs.  Combleton  was  a  familiar  cous- 
in and  ally  of  his  own,  so  he  could  introduce  the 
marquis — especially  as  he  was  a  foreigner ;  but 
had  Cosmo  an  invitation  ?  Yes,  Cosmo  had,  but 
he  never  went  to  balls  now.  "Nonsense  !"  cried 
Tom.  "Come,  just  for  three  minutes.  Three 
minutes  of— call  it  boredom,  if  you  please — will 
give  a  zest  to  subsequent  tobacco.  I  must  go, 
because  I  have  to  arrange  with  the  Rimmons, 
who  are  to  be  there,  about  going  to  the  country 
with  them  to-morrow  morning  for  a  day  or  two ; 
but  I  promise  not  to  keep  you.  Come  along ! " 
Eventually  Cosmo  was  persuaded,  and  they  went. 

Mrs.  Combleton  lived  in  one  of  the  big  houses 
in  Grosvenor  Place,  which  afforded  ample  scope 
for  a  large  ball ;  but  on  this  occasion  its  capa- 
bilities were  strained  by  the  number  of  the  guests 
who,  even  more  than  is  usual,  overflowed  from 
the  dancing-room,  vainly  seeking  space  and  cool- 
ness in  divers  havens.  In  "the  open, "at  the 
top  of  the  staircase,  several  dowagers  had  se- 
cured comfortable  positions  for  general  observa- 
tion, and  favorable  bases  for  operating  on  the 
supper-room  at  the  fitting  opportunity.  As  the 
three  friends  made  their  way  up-stairs,  one  of 
these  dames  hurriedly  called  a  neighbor's  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  as  they  were  passing  she  stop- 
ped Tom  Wyedale. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Glencairn  who  is  with  you  ?" 
she  whispered,  rather  eagerly. 

"Yes.  I  understand.  He  has  made  a  speech. 
He  is  being  spoken  about.  You  wish  me  to  pre- 
sent him  ?" 

"Thanks,  if  you  will.    I  am  in  love  with  him." 

Tom  went  to  Cosmo.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  and 
be  introduced  to  a  lady  who  is  in  love  with  you. " 
And  Cosmo  went,  and  was  presented  to  Lady 
Octopa  Hawker. 

Her  ladyship  was  extremely  frank  and  gra- 
cious. "I  liked  your  speech  the  other  night," 
she  said. 

Cosmo  was  very  proud  to  hear  it ;  and  she 
went  on :  "I  don't  know  much  about  the  merits 
of  the  case ;  but  I  like  your  style ;  and  you  real- 
ly seemed  to  believe  what  you  said.  Did  you 
really  believe  it  ?" 

Cosmo  laughed.  "Naturally,"  he  said,  "or 
I  would  not  have  said  it." 

"Not  naturally  at  all.  The  more  people  ap- 
pear to  be  in  earnest,  the  less  they  are  so,  as  a 
rule.  We  are  all  shams  and  humbugs. " 

"Let  us  except  ourselves." 

"  Well,  I  will  except  you,  if  you  please.  And 
you  really  were  in  earnest  ?"  gazing  at  Cosmo  as 
a  naturalist  regards  a  rare  specimen. 

I  really  believed  I  was,  but  you  begin  to 


shake  my  faith." 

'I  was  there,  vou  know, 
self." 


I  heard  you  my- 


Again  Cosmo  was  very  proud  to  hear  it,  and 
Lady  Octopa  continued :  "  I  was  talking  about 
your  speech  at  dinner,  this  evening,  to  Sir  Gas- 
per Puffin.  He  didn't  like  it  at  all.  He  is  a 
general,  you  know,  of  the  old  school ;  and  he  says 
you  are  a  Radical,  and  ought  not  to  sit  with  the 
Conservatives.  You  mustn't  be  a  Radical.  It 
won't  pay  in  the  long-run." 

"I  begin  to  think  I  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Radical,  or  any  party  designation. 
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At  present  these  names  appear  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  rational  classification  of  opinion. 
Apropos  of  this  miserable  speech,  I  have  been 
described  as  of  every  opposing  shade  of  politics. 
What  is  a  Radical,  Lady  Octopa  ?" 

"  Oh !  a  destructive — an  anarchist,  of  course. " 

"Ah,  well !  my  poor  speech  had  very  different 
designs.  It  was  a  humble  attempt  to  suggest  a 
method  of  self-preservation  to  the  country,  and 
the  substitution  of  an  orderly  system  for  a  sys- 
tem of  happy-go-lucky." 

"Perhaps,  perhaps;  but  you  mustn't  be  a 
Radical.  It  doesn't  pay.  Ah,  my  dear !  here 
you  are  !  Pray  sit  down  and  occupy  this  place. 
I  can  see  that  that  old  frump  Lady  Anathema 
Towsler  is  steering  for  it." 

Lady  Octopa  faced  the  ball-room  door,  and 
Cosmo's  back  was  turned  to  it ;  so  he  had  not 
observed  the  approach  of  the  young  lady  address- 
ed, and  who  had  been  brought  up  at  that  mo- 
ment by  her  partner. 

He  turned  to  make  way  for  her,  and  beheld 
Esme.  She  stood  with  her  eyes  cast  down.  Her 
emotions  can  be  understood  more  readily  than 
described ;  and  in  addition  to  them  all  was  the 
supreme  difficulty  of  deciding  how  to  look,  or 
speak,  or  act.  The  rencontre  which  she  had  fore- 
seen as  possible,  some  time  or  other,  in  London 
society,  had  occurred  in  the  most  awkward  way, 
and  found  her  without  any  prearranged  line  of 
conduct.  She  stood,  therefore,  like  one  trans- 
fixed, without  raising  her  eyes.  Cosmo  also 
stood  perfectly  silent  and  motionless.  The  real 
facts  of  the  situation  escaped  Lady  Octopa.  She 
fancied  this  was  one  of  those  cases  which  so  oft- 
en occur,  when  people  who  have  had  a  casual  ac- 
quaintanceship at  one  time  meet  after  a  long  in- 
terval, and  don't  quite  know  whether  the  acquaint- 
anceship is,  or  is  not,  supposed  to  continue. 

"I  think,  Esme,"  she  said,  "you  and  Mr. 
Glencairn  have  met  before  1" 

Esme,  without  looking  up,  murmured  some  sort 
of  assent,  arid  bowed  in  the  direction  of  Cosmo. 
At  that  moment  her  chaperon  exclaimed,  "  I  see 
Mrs.  Honiton  going,  and  I  must  just  say  one  word 
to  her.  Pray  sit  down,  Esme,  and  keep  my  place. 
I  shall  be  back  in  an  instant,"  and  so  left  them. 
Something  else  had  happened  to  empty  the  rest 
of  the  sofa,  and  they  were  alone  together,  for  the 
first  time  since,  in  the  wild  and  beautiful  Highland 
scene,  they  had  repledged  their  eternal  troth — 

"Sworn  it  a  thousand  times, 
Sealed  it  with  kisses,  watered  it  with  tears." 

Esme  sank  into  Lady  Octopa's  place,  and  gazed 
on  the  ground. 

'  Esme,  darling  ! " 

'  Oh,  Cosmo,  please  don't  speak  to  me !    Don't 
make  me  break  my  promise. " 

'  Only  tell  me  that  your  love  is  the  same  !" 
'  I  must  tell  papa  everything  I  say  to  you." 
'Are  you  afraid  to  own  to  him  your  love  ?" 
'  No,  Cosmo ;   but  you  do  not  know  what  I 
shall  have  to  suffer.     But,  ah !  my  darling,  my 
darling!"  she  murmured,  looking  up,  "I  can- 
not bear  to  see  your  poor  pale  face  so  sad.     No, 
my  love  is  not  the  same,  but  far,  far  stronger ; 
it  grows  every  day — that  is  the  only  change  it 
can  ever  know.     Is  that  enough,  dearest — is  that 
enough  ?" 

"It  is  the  sweetest  music  I  ever  listened  to, 
and—" 


"So  much  for  Mrs.  Honiton;  she  has  gone 
on  to  Lady  Crushley's  ;  and,  I  think,  if  you  are 
ready,  dear,  we  had  better  go  on  there  too.  I 
am  perishing  with  thirst,  and  the  champagne 
here  is  not  drinkable — never  is.  That  wretch, 
Mr.  Wyedale,  said  just  now  that  Tortnumate- 
ly '  it's  only  gooseberry ;  but  I  want  real  wine. 
Let  us  go." 

Thus  Lady  Octopa  ;  and  Cosmo  took  them 
down  to  their  carriage ;  and  it  was  well  with 
him,  and  well,  too,  with  Esme— for  the  moment, 
that  is  to  say.  But  not  so  well  with  her  next 
morning,  when,  feeling  thereto  in  honor  bound, 
she  went  resolutely  to  her  father  and  related  what 
had  chanced  between  Cosmo  and  herself.  Then 
all  the  storms  of  the  autumn  and  winter  were  re- 
awakened. There  was  a  terrible  scene.  Cosmo 
was  denounced  to  Lady  Octopa.  Police  super- 
vision set  in  again,  and  it  was  very  far  indeed 
from  being  well  with  the  poor  girl. 


CHAPTER  L. 

SOME  weeks  later,  Cosmo,  on  returning  to  his 
rooms,  found  a  gentleman  there  awaiting  his  ar- 
rival. He  was  old,  tall,  very  yellow,  and  very 
wizened  ;  and  his  clear  hazel  eyes,  made  promi- 
nent by  the  emaciation  of  his  face,  had  a  look 
of  intensity  and  scrutiny  which  seemed  habitual. 
He  was  a  total  stranger  to  Cosmo ;  yet,  when 
the  latter  entered  and  bowed  to  him,  courteous- 
ly, but  with  an  air  of  inquiry,  he  did  not  rise  from 
his  seat. 

"  You  are  Cosmo  Glencairn  ?"  he  asked. 

"That  is  my  name,"  said  Cosmo. 

' '  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Shake  hands.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  keeping  my  seat.  I  am  old  and  ill 
— infernally  old  and  infernally  ill — a  ruin  tum- 
bling to  pieces ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  cere- 
mony between  you  and  me."  Cosmo  shook 
hands  with  him,  but,  not  quite  seeing  why  his 
visitor's  dilapidation  should  place  them  on  such 
free-and-easy  terms,  remained  standing. 

"Sit  down!"  said  the  old  gentleman;  "it 
fidgets  me  to  see  you  standing."  The  man  was 
evidently  "a  character,"  and  Cosmo,  feeling 
strongly  inclined  to  laugh,  complied. 

"I  am  pleased  with  you,"  continued  his  vis- 
itor. 

Cosmo  bit  his  lip  and  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 

"Yon  are  good-looking  ;  you  look  like  breed- 
ing (which  is  a  piece  of  internal  evidence),  and 
you  are  going  to  do  well  in  the  House,  I  hear. 
This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  pleased  with 
you. " 

'  You  are  very  flattering,  but  may  I  ask — " 

'Are  you  like  your  father  ?" 

'  Really,  sir ! — Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
considered  so ;  but — " 

'  I  am  glad  of  that ;  I  hate  your  father." 

'  Sir,  I  cannot  submit — " 

'  Yes,  you  can  ;  for  I  will  correct  myself  and 
say  that  I  hated  him.  I  mean  to  let  by-gones  be 
by-gones.  If  any  one  were  to  run  against  me 
and  strike  me  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  he  would 
pulverize  it." 

"  May  I  ask  how  that  bears  upon  your  recon- 
ciliation with  my  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  may.  It  bears  upon  it  in  this  way 
— that  when  a  man's  organs  are  in  this  brittle 
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state  death  must  be  near  him,  and  he  ought,  as 
the  Bible  says,  to  agree  with  his  adversary  quick- 
ly, particularly  when  that  adversary  ought  to 
close  his  eyes.  You  see  that  ?" 

"Indeed  I  don't.  I  know  nothing  of  your 
variance  with  my  father — whom  you  don't  even 
seem  to  know  by  sight ;  and  how  it  should  be  his 
duty  to  close  your  eyes  puzzles  me,  I  confess." 

"  Know  nothing  of  our  quarrel  ?  Has  he  nev- 
er spoken  to  you  about  me  ?" 

"I  must  remind  you  that  you  have  not  vet 
done  me  the  honor  to  introduce  yourself." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Frankly,  that  I  don't  know  who  you  are." 

Considering  his  fragility,  the  old"  gentleman 
jerked  himself  out  of  his  chair  with  great  energy. 

"Not  know  who  I  am!  Why,  you  got  my 
note  warning  you  of  this  visit,  didn't  you?" 

"No,  I  have  not  received  any  note." 

"  I  sent  one  last  night.  These  scoundrels  at 
the  hotel  have  neglected  it,  confound  them! 
There's  no  sort  of  discipline  in  this  country,  con- 
found it !  Then,  of  course,  you  don't  know  that 
I  am  your  uncle,  Robert  Glencairn  ? — Sir  Rob- 
ert Glencairn,  by-the-bye,  from  to-day,  when  they 
have  gazetted  me  K. C.S.I,  on  retirement — a  lit- 
tle late  in  the  day,  I  think." 

Cosmo's  manner,  of  course,  changed  at  once, 
and  he  offered  his  uncle  all  manner  of  hearty  wel- 
comes and  apologies  ;  and  then  the  conversation 
Avas  renewed  on  a  different  footing,  and  carried 
on  for  a  long  time.  In  the  course  of  it  Sir  Rob- 
ert, after  stating  that  he  had  only  arrived  from 
the  East  the  day  before  yesterday,  described  his 
career  in  India,  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied. 
Of  his  brother  and  also  of  his  own  liver  he  spoke 
rather  acrimoniously,  attributing  the  waste  of  his 
life  to  their  influence.  If  his  brother  would  have 
advanced  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  him  to 
take  advantage  of  an  opening  in  the  indigo  trade 
which  had  offered  itself,  he  would  have  been  a 
rich  man,  and  at  home,  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
if  his  liver  had  only  conducted  itself  with  any 
sort  of  propriety,  his  period  of  exile  would  have 
been  more  useful  and  more  endurable.  "But," 
he  added,  "as  I  said  before,  I  am  going  to  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones  with  your  father.  As  for 
my  liver,  it  is  honey-combed  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ing the  merest  phantom  and  pretence." 

By-and-by  he  opened  a  subject  of  deeper  and, 
indeed,  of  vital  interest  to  Cosmo,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  it  almost  all  the  eccentricities  of  his  speech 
and  manner  left  him. 

"Has  your  father,"  he  asked,  "ever  spoken 
to  you  about  our  family  ?" 

"Only  once,  at  my  urgent  request.  I  was, 
and  am,  eager,  even  desperately  eager,  to  dis- 
cover the  facts  of  our  history." 

"That  is  right!  that  is  excellent! — instinct 
of  family  pride — another  internal  proof!  The 
subject  has  been,  I  may  say,  on  my  mind  all  my 
life.  My  father  incessantly  spoke  of  it,  and  I 
was  taught  from  my  infancy  to  believe  that  we 
were  not  what  we  appeared — nameless,  illegiti- 
mate nobodies — but  very  much  the  reverse,  in- 
deed. It  is  maddening  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  get  at  the  truth !  Did  your  father  tell 
you  the  whole  story?" 

"  Yes,  all  that  'he  knew.  I  will  repeat  his 
version,  and  perhaps  you  will  make  any  correc- 
tions or  additions  which  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make." 


Cosmo  then  went  over  his  father's  summary, 
and  when  he  had  done  so,  his  uncle  said  that 'it 
was,  in  the  main,  correct. 

"I  must  add,  however,"  he  said,  "an  im- 
portant fact.  Though  my  father  was  a  young 
child  when  he  was  left  an  orphan,  he  had  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  that,  on  one  occasion,  this  ex- 
traordinary parent  of  his  — this  man  who  has 
mystified  us  all — was  in  a  violent  passion  on  ac- 
count of  some  social  slight  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and,  in  abusing  those  who  had  slighted 
him,  swore  that  if  he  only  chose  to  declare  who 
lie  really  was,  instead  of  being  treated  with  con- 
tempt, he  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  society 
of  the  place— that  '  these  wretches  would  be  all 
crawling  to  him ! '  The  phrase  remained  in  the 
boy's  memory,  and,  of  course,  influenced  my  fa- 
ther's belief  as  well  as  my  own.  There  is,  be- 
sides, plenty  of  internal  evidence  that  we  are  peo- 
ple of  lineage.  You  don't  get  features  like  ours, 
and  carriage,  and  so  forth,  without  blue  blood ; 
you  don't  get  tempers  like  ours  without  it.  My 
grandfather,  my  father,  your  father,  and  I  my- 
self have  all  had  violent,  autocratic  tempers.  How 
are  you  in  that  respect?" 

Cosmo  could  not  repress  a  smile,  despite  the 
old  man's  earnestness,  as  he  replied  that  he  be- 
lieved he  had,  at  least,  a  pretty  firm  will. 

"  Exactly!"  said  his  uncle.  "  Well,  all  that 
proves  descent  from  a  race  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, to  rule,  to  be  obeyed.  I  think  we  may 
be  satisfied,  on  many  grounds,  that  in  that  re- 
spect we  are  all  right.  Then,  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy question,  what  evidence  have  we  on  this 
head  ?  Mr.  Denwick,  who  was  senior  partner 
of  my  grandfather,  was  the  only  evidence ;  and 
his  testimony  amounts  practically  to  nothing,  pro 
or  con.  My  grandmother  died  within  a  year  of 
her  arrival  in  India ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Denwick  saw  nothing  of  the  young  couple 
during  her  life,  and  very  little  of  my  grandfather 
at  all.  They  were  associated  in  business;  but 
my  grandfather's  branch  of  it  lay  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Calcutta,  where  the  head-quarters  of 
the  firm  were.  All  that  Mr.  Denwick  could 
say  about  the  matter  really  was  this — that  my 
grandfather  (who  must  have  had  his  small  patri- 
mony paid  him)  was  introduced  to  the  firm  by  a 
gentleman  of  high  standing  in  Calcutta,  and  who, 
in  answer  to  inquiries  which  were  naturally  made 
as  to  character,  stated  that  the  youth  had  quar- 
relled with  his  family  on  account  of  a  love-scrape ; 
that  he  had  brought  the  girl  with  him  to  India ; 
that  he  had  changed  his  original  name,  and  de- 
sired that  it  should  remain  unknown.  No  doubt, 
my  grandfather  had  satisfied  this  gentleman  as 
to  his  real  name  and  history  ;  for  the  gentleman 
could  not  otherwise  have  guaranteed  him.  But 
here  there  is  neither  affirmation  nor  contradic- 
tion of  a  marriage ;  and  if  old  Mr.  Denwick 
took  up  the  impression  that  there  had  been  no 
marriage,  the  evidence  which  guided  him  is  not 
apparent,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  stated 
by  him.  '  He  never  heard  there  had  been  a  mar- 
riage ' — that  is  all.  The  probability  is  that  he 
had  thought  nothing  of  the  matter  till  inquiries 
were  made  after  my  grandfather's  death.  He 
died  very  early ;  and  as  he  lived  in  a  remote  dis- 
trict, we  may  assume  that  there  never  was  any 
close  intimacy  between  himself  and  the  principal 
of  his  firm.  If  the  latter  took  the  child  (my  fa- 
ther) under  his  protection,  and  looked  after  its 
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interests,  it  was  only  what  any  reasonably  benev- 
olent man  would  have  done  in  the  case  of  the 
child  of  a  partner,  left  an  orphan  and  absolute- 
ly alone  in  a  strange  land,  and  who,  moreover, 
inherited  some  pecuniary  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  fact  is,  Mr.  Denwick's  intimate  con- 
nection with  onr  history  was  really  subsequent 
to  my  grandfather's  death ;  so,  unless  some  dis- 
pute about  the  child's  inheritance  had  arisen, 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  question  of  a  mar- 
riage should  have  come  before  him  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  dispute  did,  or  could,  arise 
about  the  trifling  inheritance,  which  passed  to 
the  child  by  a  very  brief  will,  scrawled  by  my 
grandfather  on  a  scrap  of  paper  when  on  his 
death-bed. 

"My  father's  own  inquiries,  then,  when  he 
was  nearly  grown  up,  might  first  cause  Mr.  Den>- 
wick's  mind  to  be  turned  to  the  marriage  ques- 
tion seriously,  and  then  any  information  he  had 
once  possessed  might  be  hazily  remembered  or 
forgotten  altogether. 

';  My  grandfather,  after  his  last  seizure,  was 
very  soon  unconscious,  and  had  little  time  to  do 
or  say  anything.  A  subordinate  of  the  firm  was 
the  only  'European  near  him.  This  person  he 
directed  to  hand  his  papers  and  effects  over  to 
Mr.  Denwick,  to  whom  he  sent  a  message  beg- 
ging him  to  take  charge  of  the  child.  He  left 
Mr.  Denwick  his  Bible  as  a  souvenir;  and  his 
last  wanderings  appear  to  have  run,  not  in  any 
way  upon  his  wife  and  the  marriage,  but  in  a 
pious  direction,  upon  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  Holy  Book  and  considering  his  child's  pre- 
cious interests,  apart  from  the  worldly  consider- 
ation of  his  small  inheritance.  The  papers  he 
left  were  stated  by  Mr.  Denwick  to  relate  solely 
to  the  business  of  the  firm,  with  the  exception 
of  the  will  and  the  certificate  of  my  father's  birth 
and  baptism  at  a  station  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, both  of  which  were  handed  over,  and  are 
now  in  my  possession. 

"My  father  frequently  importuned  Mr.  Den- 
wick, and,  after  him,  his  son,  for  all  the  papers ; 
bat  they  both  declined  to  give  or  even  to  show 
them,  as  they  related  to  private  transactions  in 
business.  This  refusal  eventually  led  to  a  cool- 
ness between  my  father  and  the  second  Mr.  Den- 
wick, who  steadily  repeated  the  same  assurances 
to  me  after  my  father's  death ;  and  there  was, 
apparently,  nothing  more  to  be  made  of  the  mat- 
ter through  that  channel. 

"At  one  time  I  advertised  largely  in  Scotland, 
begging  for  information  from  any  gentleman's 
family  in  whose  records  it  might  appear,  that 
one  of  their  members  had  disappeared  about  the 
year  1780,  gone  abroad,  and  lived,  presumably, 
under  a  feigned  name.  Nothing,  however,  was 
forth  -  coming,  and  I  have  let  the  matter  drop 
for  a  good  many  years,  not  meaning  to  let  it 
drop  finally,  but  waiting  till,  with  the  advantages 
of  being  at  home  and  at  leisure,  I  could  prosecute 
the  inquiry  on  a  larger  scale.  I  am  now  at  home 
and  at  leisure,  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  dying. " 

"You  must  not  say  that,  uncle." 

"  I  must  recognize' the  truth :  and  I  wish  now 
to  get  your  promise  to  prosecute  the  search  when 
I  am  gone.     Ton  are  rich,  you  have  the  instinct . 
of  family  pride,  vou  can  afford  to  do  it — and  you 
icill  do  'it  ?•' 

"  Certainly ;  bat  I  hope  you  will  live  to  do  it 
yourself." 


"While  I  have  any  sort  of  vitality  left  I  will 
certainly  do  so ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  b 
to  discover  the  representative  of  the  Denwicks. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  him  ?" 

''Intimately.  "  Philip  Denwick,  the  son  of 
your  guardian,  is  my  closest  friend;  and,  by 
chance,  he  dines  with  me  this  very  night." 

"  You  think  he  will  not  be  averse  to  showing 
any  of  those  papers,  if  he  has  them  ?" 

"I  am  sure  he  would  not ;  but  I  doubt  if  he 
has  any  in  his  possession.  His  father  was  all 
but  ruined  before  his  death,  and  Phil  himself 
entirely  so,  by  an  unfortunate  speculation.  He 
had  no  house  or  property  of  any  sort,  when  a 
friend  was  able  to  save  him.  He  is  now  doing 
well ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  has  anything,  even  a  pa- 
per, which  belonged  to  his  father." 

"  Yon  will  ask  him,  at  all  events.  The  next 
thing  is  to  put  the  whole  case  into  the  hands  of 
some  clever  investigator.  I  understand  that  such 
inquiries  are  now  conducted  by  experts  as  a  pro- 
fession." 

"Yes,  that  is  true." 

"  Well,  we  must  start  them  on  the  business  at 
once,  and  guarantee  them  ample  funds  and  am- 
ple rewards." 

Here  the  interview  ended,  the  state  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert's liver  compelling  him  to  decline  Cosmo's  in- 
vitation to  meet  Phil  at  dinner. 

When  the  matter  was  opened  to  Phil,  he  stated, 
contrary  to  Cosmo's  expectation,  that  two  large 
tin  boxes,  containing,  he  believed,  a  number  of 
papers  connected  with  Indian  and  other  business, 
were  in  the  possession  of  an  old  maiden  aunt  of 
his,  to  whom  he  had  confided  them  (meaning  to 
look  through  them  some  day),  with  a  few  family 
relics,  at  the  time  when  he  sold  off  all  his  father's 
effects  and  began  to  lead  a  wandering  life.  The 
old  lady  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country ; 
but  the  boxes  were  soon  sent  up  to  town,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  experts  to  whom  Sir 
Robert  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry. 

In  a  week  the  following  result  was  reached : 
The  boxes  contained  no  papers  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Glencairns.  The  only  thing 
concerning  them  at  all  was  the  Bible  bequeathed 
by  Cosmo's  great-grandfather  to  Phil's  grandfa- 
ther. It  was  a  plain  old  pocket-Bible.  On  the 
fly-leaf  was  written, 

"To  Jean  G.,  from  Norman  G., 
1st  June,  1781;" 

and,  underneath,  the  motto, 

"Search  the  Scriptures." 

On  the  reverse  side  was  a  memorandum  by  old 
Mr.  Denwick — 

"Left  to  me  by  Norman  Glencairn,  who  died 
in  India  1787.  R.  DEXWICK." 

The  investigators,  of  course,  assumed  that  Jean 
G.  was  Norman  Glencairn's  wife ;  and  there  is, 
or  was,  much  virtue,  according  to  Scotch  law,  in 
any  matrimonial  declaration  or  implication  writ- 
ten on  a  Bible  in  the  familiar  use  of  the  parties. 
But  there  were  two  fatal  defects  here.  If  the 
full  names  had  been  written,  it  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  argued,  according  to  Scotch  law.  that 
Norman  Glencaim  and  Jean  Glencairn  acknowl- 
edged each  other  to  be  man  and  wife,  and  be- 
came man  and  wife,  by  the  fact  of  that  writi 
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in  the  Bible ;  but  the  mere  initials  were  insuffi- 
cient. The  second  defect  was,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  writing  had  been  made 
in  Scotland,  without  which  it  had  no  virtue  at 
all. 

Phil  presented  the  Bible  to  Sir  Robert  Glen- 
cairn,  and  that  seemed  all  that  he  was  likely  to 
make  by  the  investigation,  as  far  as  the  Denwick 
connection  could  help  him.  When  another  week 
had  elapsed,  however,  the  investigators  reported 
with  triumph  what  was,  so  far,  a  solid  comfort 
and  consolation  to  their  clients,  and  this  was— 
that,  having  advertised  a  considerable  reward  for 
proofs  of  a  marriage  contracted  between  parties 

of  the  name  of  Norman  Glencairn  and  Jean , 

in  Scotland,  in  or  about  the  year  1781,  they  had 
received  from  the  session-clerk  of  the  parish  of 
Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  an  extract  from  the  pa- 
rochial register,  certifying  to  the  marriage,  in 
that  parish,  of  Norman  Glencairn  to  Jean  Lothi- 
an, on  the  1st  of  June,  1781,  after  the  banns  had 
been  "cried"  three  times  on  the  previous  Sab- 
bath. 

The  legitimacy  was  thus  established,  and  the 
Bible  had  been  given  by  Norman  to  his  wife  on 
their  wedding-day.  Sir  Robert  was  greatly 
elated,  a  load  was  taken  off  Cosmo's  mind,  and 
their  hopes  of  further  discoveries  were  high  for  a 
time.  But,  alas !  there  the  matter  ended.  The 
investigators  could  get  no  manner  of  clue  to  con- 
nect Norman  Glencairn  with  any  gentleman's  or 
any  other  family ;  or,  indeed,  to  trace  his  histo- 
ry, for  a  single  day,  beyond  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage. It  appeared,  therefore,  that  his  descend- 
ants must  console  themselves  for  the  shortness 
of  their  pedigree  by  its  cleanness,  in  so  far  as 
was  known  of  it. 

The  matter  continued  formally  in  the  hands 
of  the  investigators,  but  rather  because  Sir  Rob- 
ert was  unwilling  finally  to  surrender  a  hope 
which  had  become  with  him  an  idee  fixe,  than 
because  they  held  out  any  anticipations  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  disappointment  affected  the  old  man's  al- 
ready shattered  health  very  injuriously ;  his  vi- 
tality ebbed  away;  his  interest  grew  languid 
even  in  a  possible  discovery,  as  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  this  world ;  and  his  days  were  evidently 
numbered. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

ONE  afternoon,  toward  the  close  of  the  session, 
Cosmo  was  just  leaving  his  rooms  to  go  down  to 
the  House,  when  he  encountered  Phil  Denwick 
at  the  door. 

"Ah!  Phil,"  he  cried,  "well  met.  You'll 
walk  with  me,  won't  you  ?"  then  added,  with  a 
start,  as  he  looked  into  his  friend's  face,  which 
was  strangely  pale  and  disturbed,  "Good  heav- 
ens !  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Come  back,  come  into  your  rooms,  Cosmo, 
and  I'll  tell  you."  So  they  went  back. 

"Now,  Phil," cried  Cosmo,  "out  with  it." 

"  Poor  Cosmo !  poor  Cosmo !"  groaned  Phil. 

"Something  has  happened  to  me,  then?" 

"My  best  friend!  my  kindest  friend!  Poor 
Cosmo!" 

"Hang  it!  Phil,  give  me  the  facts  first,  and 
the  sentiments  afterward." 

"Ruined!  smashed!  swindled!" 


"Who  is?    I?" 

"Everybody." 

"That's  pretty  comprehensive ;  but  please  ex- 
plain." 

"  Hopper  has  absconded." 

"Absconded?    Hopper?    Impossible!" 

"Yes;  ruined  the  Company  first,  and  then 
bolted ;  left  nothing  behind  him  but  mountains 
of  iron." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  he  has  left  behind  anything 
so  substantial ;  but  has  he  taken  much  money  ?" 

"Not  a  farthing." 

"  Why  on  earth  has  he  absconded,  then  ?" 

"There  was  no  money  to  take." 

"That  sounds  a  strange  reason." 

"Not  at  all;  there  are  liabilities  to  meet 
which  amount  to  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million,  and  there's  little  or  nothing  to  meet  them 
with.  That's  why  he  bolted." 

"  But  where  is  the  money  ?" 

"All  buried  in  this  iron." 

"Well,  but  if  the  iron  is  there,  why  he  should 
have  absconded  is  still  a  mystery." 

' '  Not  at  all ;  iron  isn't  money,  and  now  it  isn't 
even  money's  worth.  It's  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket— unsakble.  We're  all  ruined  and  done  for. 
Hopper  has  been  a  maniac.  He  has  bought  up 
iron  enough  to  build  a  metropolis  with.  To  do 
this  he  has  used  all  our  money  and  borrowed 
enormously;  and  now  we  have  to  repay  his  bor- 
rowings— that  is  to  say,  to  pay  for  the  iron  at  a 
price  which  is  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  above 
its  present  value — and  only  its  nominal  value, 
for  there  is  no  market  for  it  and  practically  no 
price.  Do  you  understand  now  ?" 

"To  a  certain  extent.  What  object  could  he 
have  if  it  was  not  plunder  ?" 

"Oh,  to  make  a  grand  coup  for  the  Company. 
He  is  ambitious  and  speculative,  and  thought  he 
saw  his  way.  I'll  show  you  what  he  says  in  a 
moment.  We  had  the  quarterly  meeting  to-day. 
We  met,  thinking  no  evil.  Hopper  hadn't  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  office  in  the  forenoon ; 
but  a  letter  addressed  in  his  writing  had  come  for 
the  chairman,  and  we  supposed  it  would  explain 
his  absence.  It  did  explain  it  very  completely. 
I  took  a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  here  it  is.  Read 
it." 

Cosmo  took  it,  and  read  as  follows : 

"London,  July,  IS—. 

"  SIK, — With  a  hand  which  trembles  so  that  I 
can  hardly  guide  the  pen,  I  write  this — a  confes- 
sion not  of  guilt,  but  of  misfortune.  Operations 
of  mine,  dictated  by  the  purest  zeal,  but  thwart- 
ed by  circumstances  beyond  my  control,  have, 
I  fear,  fatally  compromised  the  interests  of  the 
Company ;  and  my  feelings  will  not  permit  me, 
at  present,  to  face  its  representatives.  I  am  re- 
tiring, therefore,  into  a,  so  to  speak,  temporary 
seclusion,  but  a  full  explanation  of  the  Company's 
unfortunate  position  and  the  causes  which  have 
produced  it  will  be  found  in  my  desk  (key  en- 
closed). 

"From  it  yon  will  perceive  that  the  Company 
will  have,  within  a  few  days,  to  face  a  demand 
for  over  £700,000.  All  the  debentures  issued 
by  the  Company  are  under  notice,  and  fall  due 
immediately,  and  many  acceptances,  which  can- 
not be  renewed,  will  come  to  maturity  at  the 
same  time,  there  being,  to  my  regret,  no  appre- 
ciable provision  to  meet  them. 
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"  The  honesty  of  my  intentions  will,  however, 
be  obvious  to  the  Company  when  they  find  that 
the  moneys  covered  by  the  debentures  and  bills 
are  fully  represented  by  iron  in  their  possession  ; 
and,  even  in  the  moment  of  their  affliction,  they 
will  probably  find  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  the 
feeling  that  they  are  the  largest  holders  of  this 
metal  in  the  world ! 

"  In  securing  this  splendid  holding,  I  believed 
that  I  was  making  the  fortune  of  the  Company. 
I  confess  that  I  made  the  operations  on  my  own 
responsibility ;  but  if  I  blinded  the  board,  and, 
so  to  speak,  managed  individual  directors,  I  jus- 
tified this  by  the  consideration  that,  from  lack  of 
courage,  they  might  lose  a  golden  opportunity. 
All  mortals  are  liable  to  error,  and  error  induced 
by  noble  motives  is  worthy  of  generous  sympa- 
thy rather  than  of  austere  blame.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  Company  will,  I  feel  con- 
fident, regard  my  proceedings. 

"As  to  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  view  of  the  impending  demands,  the  board 
will  excuse  me  from  offering  any  suggestion.  On 
this  point  I  have  already  racked  my  brain  to  no 
purpose,  and  I  now  prefer  to  pass  the  painful 
subject  by  in  a  respectful  silence.  I  would  vent- 
ure to  make  one  appeal  on  behalf  of  my  honored 
friend  the  guarantor.  I  trust  that  that  blame- 
less gentleman  may  not  be  compelled  to  bear  the 
loss  too  exclusively.  I  would  say  to  the  Com- 
pany, 'Remember,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  Chris- 
tians, and,  being  strong,  be  merciful.'  Your  af- 
flicted, humble  servant,  PETER  HOPPER. 

"The  Chairman, 
"A.  Gleucairn  &  Co.,  Ld." 

"I  scarcely  know,"  said  Cosmo,  whose  face 
was  now  sufficiently  grave,  "what  the  full  bear- 
ing of  this  is." 

"We  very  soon  discovered  that,"  said  Phil, 
who  then  gave  him  a  rapid  re'sumtf  of  Hopper's 
statement,  which,  with  a  few  necessary  explana- 
tions, we  will  as  briefly  as  possible  retail. 

For  a  considerable  time  prior  to  these  events, 
the  commercial  atmosphere  had  been  darkening 
everywhere.  Wars,  and  warlike  rumors,  nation- 
al repudiations  and  insolvencies  —  these,  with 
many  other  influences,  had  taken  all  vitality 
from  the  trade  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  had 
suffered  above  other  countries,  and  in  no  depart- 
ment was  the  depression  so  severe  as  in  her  iron 
trade.  The  Glencairn  Company  had  commenced 
its  career  when  the  antecedent  wave  of  prosper- 
ity was  at  its  height ;  but  the  wave  turned  over 
shortly  after  its  inauguration ;  the  Company's 
profits  had  continuously  diminished ;  and  Mr. 
Glencairn,  its  guarantor,  had  been  obliged  large- 
ly to  supplement  the  last  dividend,  so  as  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  minimum  which  he  had  guaranteed. 
Mr.  Hopper — the  managing  director — had  great 
ascendency  over  the  ordinary  directors,  most  of 
whom,  including  the  chairman,  were  simply  coun- 
try gentlemen,  and  none  of  whom  were,  in  any 
true  sense,  men  of  business. 

Mr.  Glencairn's  confidence  in  the  manager 
contributed  to  the  ascendency  of  the  latter,  and 
relieved  him  of  the  interference  of  Mr.  Glencairn 
himself,  who  was,  in  little  more  than  name,  a 
member  of  the  board.  Mr.  Hopper,  who  was 
thus  in  a  position  of  power,  was,  unfortunately, 
speculative,  sanguine,  and  adroit.  The  decline 
in  trade  he  regarded  as  a  temporary  check,  which 


suggested  to  him  not  retrenchment,  but  expan- 
sion ;  he  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  of  securing  a 
grand,  if  deferred,  increase  of  profitable  business, 
by  assuming  the  relinquished  operations  of  other 
firms ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  induced  the  Com- 
pany to  provide  ways  and  means,  by  issuing  de- 
bentures for  £300,000.  At  the  same  time,  it  un- 
happily occurred  to  him  that  an  immense  hold- 
ing of  the  manufactured  article,  secured  at  the 
present  depreciated  rates,  would  give  the  Com- 
pany a  very  powerful  position  when  the  demand 
revived.  He,  therefore,  invested  the  whole  of 
the  debenture  money  in  iron,  and  further  in- 
creased his  operations  by  means  of  the  Company's 
acceptances,  till  his  holding  touched  the  value  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  The  money  was  at 
his  disposal  in  this  way— that,  though  his  checks 
required  the  countersign  of  two  directors,  he 
could  always  choose  his  directors,  and  mystify 
them  as  to  the  destination  of  the  funds ;  and", 
acting  similarly  with  regard  to  the  acceptances, 
he  thus,  and  by  other  stratagems,  contrived  that 
the  Company  should  know  nothing  of  the  great 
transactions  in  which  they  were  involved. 

But  Mr.  Hopper  bought  too  soon.  Prices 
continued  to  fall  alarmingly,  and  did  not  touch 
their  lowest  point  till  long  after  his  last  purchases 
had  been  made.  Just  at  this  time  most  of  the 
debentures  (under  notice),  and  all  the  accept- 
ances, were  about  to  fall  due ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Mr.  Hopper  found  the  Company  confronted  with 
an  imminent  demand  for  £750,000,  there  being 
nothing  to  meet  it  with  but  the  unsalable  stock 
of  iron,  of  which,  in  the  regular  way  of  business, 
they  had,  besides,  a  considerable  accumulation. 
He  exhausted  every  expedient,  but  in  vain,  and, 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  meeting,  when  the  ex- 
plosion of  his  schemes  was  due  within  ten  days, 
he  disappeared.  Such  was  the  history  which 
Phil  communicated  to  Cosmo. 

"I  still," said  the  latter,  "do  not  fully  com- 
prehend what  effect  all  this  will  have  upon  the 
shareholders,  and  what  it  will  mean  for  my  fa- 
ther." 

"It  means,  first  of  all — which  affects  me  most 
of  all — that  your  goodness  to  me  has  probably 
cost  you  £25,000.  Oh,  Cosmo !  why  did  you 
not  leave  me  to  drift  and  starve  ?  I  am  one  of 
those  wretches  who  bring  ill  luck  to  every  one. 
I  should  never  have  let  you  do  what  you  did." 

"That  was  my  affair,  Phil;  and  in  the  same 
circumstances  I  would  do  it  over  again.  Don't 
distress  yourself  about  that.  I  have  more  than 
enough  of  money  without  it — both  for  you  and 
myself." 

"But  twenty-five  thousand  pounds!" 

"Never  mind  the  figure.  I  tell  you  it  won't 
break  me ;  but  how  can  it  all  be  lost  ?" 

"Well,  the  Company  must  stop  payment  un- 
less your  father  can  meet  a  demand  for  perhaps 
half  a  million  in  something  more  than  a  week.'' 

"My  father?" 

"  Yes ;  he  is  the  guarantor,  you  know." 

"I  should  think  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
produce  such  a  sum  at  such  notice." 

"Of  course  it  is.  Well,  then,  the  Company 
will  stop  payment.  Its  other  liabilities  will  bring 
up  other  creditors,  and  there  is  nothing  to  satisfy 
them  with  but  the  stock  of  iron  which  cost  this 
fabulous  sum,  but  which  is  now  almost  value- 
less— " 

"Well,  goon,  Phil." 
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"  Well,  the  Company  will  be  put  into  liquida- 
tion, and  its  assets  will  be  realized.  Its  assets 
will  consist  of  the  stock  and  (since  the  share-hold- 
ers have  exhausted  their  liability)  your  father's 
whole  fortune.  That,  Cosmo,  is  the  sad  way  in 
which  matters  stand." 

Cosmo  sat  down  in  sadness  and  bewilderment, 
and  was  silent  for  a  time. 

"I  fear,"  he  said  at  last,  "this  will  utterly 
ruin  my  father.  I  have  no  idea  what  his  fortune 
is ;  but  I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  has  suf- 
fered great  losses  on  the  Continent  lately,  and, 
with  £300,000  already  locked  up  in  the  shares  of 
this  Company,  if  he  can  meet  this  immense  de- 
mand at  all,  it  will  probably  take  his  last  available 
farthing  to  do  so.  My  poor  father !  After  his 
long  life  of  work  and  anxiety,  to  be  beggared  in 
this  way!  It  is  too  cruel!  Of  course,  he  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  the  stoppage 
of  payment,  and  if  that  madman  Hopper  had  con- 
fessed to  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  might  prob- 
ably have  been  able  to  do  so ;  as  it  is,  it  appears 
to  me  hardly  possible.  What  happened  at  the 
meeting  ?  How  did  they  take  it  ?" 

"Take  it!  You  never  saw  men  in  such  a 
state.  The  chairman  is  only  a  sort  of  lay  figure, 
and  had  no  control.  Every  one  talked  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  most  violent  language,  but 
no  one  made  any  calm  suggestions.  There  was 
an  unreasonable  disposition  to  attack  your  father. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  Lord  Germistoune  used  such  ex- 
pressions about  him  that  I  was  obliged  to  protest, 
and  we  had  a  regular  passage-of-arms.  Eventual- 
ly the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  to-morrow,  so 
that  your  father  might  be  present ;  and  the  only 
sort  of  conclusion  which  seemed  to  be  arrived  at 
was  to  press  him  to  the  uttermost." 

The  two  friends  sat  in  long  and  melancholy 
discourse,  which  only  ended  in  the  conviction, 
that  for  each  there  was  a  certain  grave  calamity, 
which  to-morrow's  revelations  could  scarcely 
show  to  be  lighter,  and  might  probably  prove  to 
be  still  more  disastrous. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

THE  meeting  took  place  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
following  afternoon,  and  before  that  time  some 
forty  or  fifty  persons  had  assembled  in  the  Com- 
pany's board-room.  In  addition  to  his -indirect 
holding  in  the  Company,  Cosmo  had  taken  shares, 
in  his  own  name,  to  a  moderate  amount,  and  he 
was  present  with  the  other  share-holders.  He 
had  gone  early,  hoping  to  see  his  father  before  the 
proceedings  commenced  ;  but  at  ten  minutes  past 
two,  when  the  chairman  had  taken  the  chair, 
Mr.  Glencairn  had  not  arrived. 

The  chairman  was  nervous  and  fussy.  "I 
think,"  he  said,  "that  until  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Glencairn,  upon  whom  our  action  mainly  de- 
pends, it  will  be  useless  to  open  the  business  of 
the  meeting.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  he  will 
keep  us  long  waiting." 

Hereupon  Lord  Germistoune  rose  and  said, 
"I  desire  to  place  upon  record  the  distinct  ex- 
pression of  my  surprise,  and,  I  may  add,  indigna- 
tion, at  the  treatment  to  which  Mr.  Glencairn  is 
subjecting  this  Company.  That  gentleman,  who 
is,  at  least,  indirectly  responsible  for  our  painful 
position,  has  the  discourtesy  to  keep  a  meeting 


waiting  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  entitled  to  ex- 
pect a  very  different  attitude  on  his  part— one  of 
becoming  humility,  of  an  eagerness  to  explain, 
to — " 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Glencairn  entered,  erect 
and  determined  as  usual,  but  with  traces  of  anx- 
iety and  fatigue  in  his  strong  face.  He  bowed 
to  the  chairman,  and  took  a  seat  opposite  to  Lord 
Germistoune,  who  continued  on  his  feet,  and  went 
on: 

"  Since  the  gentleman  has  arrived,  it  is  unnec- 
essary for  me  to  do  more  than  repeat,  in  his  pres- 
ence, that  his  conduct,  in  keeping  this  meeting 
waiting,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  scandalous  act  of  dis- 
courtesy. His  position  ought  to  dictate  an  atti- 
tude of  humility  and  deference  to  the  Cotnpanv." 

He  sat  down,  and  Mr.  Glencairn  at  once  ro'se, 
displaying  the  same  autocratic  bearing  as  bis  as- 
sailant, made  more  effective,  however,  by  the  con- 
temptuous curtness  of  his  reply. 

"I  am  sorry," he  said,  "that  the  meeting  has 
been  put  to  inconvenience.  The  explanation  is 
simple.  My  train  was  delayed.  I  will  only  add 
that,  in  his  remarks,  the  noble  lord,  either  wilful- 
ly or  from  stupidity,  misrepresents  what  he  calls 
my  'position.'" 

Lord  Germistoune  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Mr. 
Chairman,"  he  said,  "if  wilful  misrepresentation 
is  to  be  imputed — " 

"  I  will  retract  that  expression,"  said  Mr.  Glen- 
cairn, surveying  the  angry  peer  with  a  look  of 
sovereign  contempt.  "I  cheerfully  admit  that  I 
should  have  said  misrepresentation  from  stupidity, 
without  an  alternative.  I  now  move  that  we  at 
once  proceed  to  business." 

The  chairman  then  recapitulated  the  transac- 
tions of  Mr.  Hopper,  read  over  his  statement,  an- 
nounced that  vouchers  proved  the  existence  of 
the  full  amount  of  iron,  but  that  the  impending 
demands  on  them  amounted  to  £750,000.  The 
question,  he  said,  was  how  these  liabilities  were 
to  be  met.  To  him  it  appeared  that  the  Com- 
pany was  almost  without  available  resources. 
With  an  immense  stock,  it  was  practically  in- 
solvent. 

He  sat  down,  looking  at  Mr.  Glencnirn,  upon 
whom  all  other  eyes  were  hungrily  fixed.  Be- 
fore that  gentleman  had  time  to  speak,  however, 
Lord  Germistoune  was  again  upon  his  feet. 

"There  is,"  he  said, "  but  one  obvious  resource. 
Mr.  Glencairn  has  had  the  impertinence  to  apply 
the  word  '  stupid '  to  me.  I  would  tell  him,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  sufficiently  acute  to  know  that  for 
all  these  liabilities  he  is  liable,  and  that  he  is  also 
now  bound  to  refund  to  us  the  price  of  our  shares 
— in  a  word,  to  take  back  his  precious  concern 
into  his  own  hands,  and  restore  to  us  the  money 
which  we  were  deluded  enough  to  give  him  for 
it.  I  can  assure  him  that  we  will  submit  to  noth- 
ing less.  Neither  brow-beating  nor  evasion  will 
avail  with  this  meeting.  We  will  have  no  bog- 
glings.  Any  attempt  to  boggle  will  be  summarily 
repressed.  Let  him  now  declare  how  he  pro- 
poses to  relieve  us ;  and  let  me  again  counsel  him 
to  employ  a  tone  in  keeping  with  his  position." 

Mr.  Glencairn  then  rose  and  said :  "The  noble 
lord's  wordiness  will,  I  think,  be  seen  to  justify 
my  use  of  the  epithet  which  he  resents.  Our 
business  is,  however,  too  grave  to  be  impeded 
by  such  contemptible  chattering.  The  matter 
stands  briefly  thus,  and  my  position  is  this:  I 
am  the  guarantor  of  the  Company— guarantee- 
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ing  an  annual  dividend  of  nine  per  cent.  On  my 
failure  to  fulfil  this  guarantee,  the  share-holders 
are  entitled  to  repudiate  their  contract  with  me, 
and  to  throw  the  business  back  upon  my  hands. 
That  condition  has  not,  as  yet,  arisen.  I  have 
fulfilled  the  guarantee,  to  my  loss.  Up  to  this 
time,  then,  the  share-holders  are  not  entitled  to 
repudiate.  To  proceed :  I  admit  my  liability  for 
the  demands  against  the  Company.  If  I  meet 
them,  our  contract  holds  good.  If  I  fail  to  do  so, 
the  share-holders  will  then,  for  the  first  time,  be 
entitled  to  claim  restitution  of  their  purchase- 
money. 

"By  that  time,  however,  the  Company  will  be 
bankrupt  (the  liability  of  the  share-holders  being 
exhausted),  and  so  shall  I.  My  estate  will  be 
in  liquidation,  and  the  claims  of  individual  share- 
holders upon  it  will  be  secondary  to  those  which 
it  will  have  to  meet  on  behalf  of  the  Company 
as  a  corporation.  My  assets,  and  those  of  the 
Company,  could  only  now  be  realized  at  a  ruin- 
ous sacrifice ;  and  the  chances  are  that  the  share- 
holders would  recover  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
their  money.  From  this  it  appears,  then,  that 
you  cannot  at  present  legally  repudiate,  and  that 
your  true  policy  is  to  prevent  repudiation  from 
becoming  legal,  under  circumstances  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  yourselves. 

"Let  us  say  that  we  have  to  meet,  in  ten  days 
hence,  a  claim  for  £750,000.  By  any  sort  of 
operations  with  our  stock  of  iron,  and  from  all 
the  other  resources  of  the  Company,  it  would 
be  sanguine  to  expect  that  more  than  from  three 
to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  can  be  thus 
rapidly  produced ;  the  other  moiety,  or  say 
£400,000,  will  therefore  have  to  be  contributed 
by  me. 

"The  demand  is  large  and  sudden :  £350,000 
of  my  capital  are  locked  up  in  this  Company ; 
my  other  resources  are  distributed  in  home  and 
foreign  undertakings — all  suffering  from  grievous 
depression.  Frankly,  I  doubt  my  ability  to  meet 
this  demand,  though  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be 
spared.  I  now  move  our  adjournment  for  five 
days  ;  at  the  end  of  that 'time  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  state  what  I  can  do,  and  the  Company  will  be 
prepared  to  say  what,  failing  me,  it  is  prepared 
to  do.  I  would  say  no  more,  but  Lord  Germis- 
toune's  strange  misconception  of  my  position 
compels  me  to  point  out  that  it  is  I  who  am  the 
great  sufferer,  and  by  no  fault  of  my  own  ;  that 
it  is  I  who  have  a  right  to  say  to  you,  '  By  the 
neglect  of  your  nominees — the  directors — my 
whole  fortune  has  been  compromised  and  proba- 
bly lost.' 

"The  noble  lord  says  I  was  one  of  them. 
True;  but  how?  Why,  at  your  importunate 
request.  You  thought  my  name  would  inspire 
confidence,  and  you  importuned  me  to  remain 
on  the  board,  on  the  understanding  that  person- 
al supervision  was  not  to  be  expected  from  me, 
and  that  I  was  only  to  be  referred  to  as  an  ad- 
viser in  important  matters.  It  is  true  I  had  con- 
fidence in  the  manager,  who  had  served  me  for 
thirty  years  faithfully,  but  under  supervision.  I 
did  not  warrant  him  to  you  as  a  man  who  re- 
quired no  supervision.  I  would  warrant  no 
man,  in  his  position,  as  such.  If  the  directors 
who  signed  away  all  this  money  had  had  any 
proper  prudence  or  sense  of  responsibility,  they 
would  not  have  sanctioned  transactions  which 
they  did  not  thoroughly  understand.  If  they 


had  referred  to  me  as  an  adviser,  we  should  not 
be  in  our  present  situation.  Lord  Germistoune 
will,  perhaps,  now  comprehend  that  humility  is 
not  the  attitude  which  can  be  expected  from*  me 
by  the  Company,  but  a  very  different  attitude 
indeed!"  With  these  words  Mr.  Glencnirn  left 
the  meeting,  over  which  silence  prevailed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  there  burst  forth  a  babel  of 
wild  talk,  from  which  Cosmo  escaped,  and  fol- 
lowed his  father. 

"My  dear  father,"  he  said,  warmly, ' '  what  can 
I  say  to  you  ?  what  can  I  dp  to  help  you  ?" 

"  You  need  say  nothing,  Cosmo,  and  you  can 
do  nothing ;  for  you  know  nothing  of  such  mat- 
ters. All  that  can  be  done  must  be  done  by  my- 
self personally;  whether  it  will  be  availing  or 
not,  is  another  question. " 

"I  trust  you  are  more  sanguine  than  your  tone 
implies." 

"  Until  I  have  seen  certain  bankers  and  brokers 
here,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion." 

"  Shall  yon  be  long  with  them,  do  3-011  think  ? 
When  may  I  expect  you  at  my  rooms,  for  of 
course  you  will  stay  with  me?" 

"Thanks;  no.  I  must  leave  for  Paris  to- 
night. I  shall  put  certain  proposals  before  cer- 
tain people  here,  and  leave  them  for  considera- 
tion. I  shall  then  go  to  Paris  with  similar  pro- 
posals." 

"You  won't  be  able  to  see  my  uncle,  then, 
this  time?" 

"No,  Cosmo.  Tell  him  I  am  sorry  not  to  do 
so,  and  sorry  he  is  so  poorly.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  stay,  however.  -After  all,  it  would  be 
a  melancholy  time  for  our  first  meeting.  Two 
old  men — one  threatened  with  death,  the  other 
with  ruin !  A  week  or  two  may  make  things 
better — his  health  and  my  finance.  Let  us  hope 
so.  Good-bve." 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE  succeeding  week  was  one  of  deep  anxiety, 
unhappiness,  and  suspense  for  Cosmo.  In  an- 
swer to  several  letters  of  inquiry,  his  father  main- 
tained an  obstinate  silence.  He  was  terribly 
hard ;  he  did  not  appear  to  value  or  even  to  un- 
derstand sympathy ;  a  sworn  enemy  to  words 
which  could  not  advance  the  business  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  neither  employed  nor  welcomed  any 
graceful  superfluities  of  language.  Not  that  he 
was  naturally  an  unkindly  man ;  but  concentra- 
tion was  the  first  instinct  of  his  nature,  and  cir- 
cumstances had  directed  its  operation  upon  the 
dry  facts  of  life,  and  warped  it  away  from  the  do- 
main of  sentiment  and  the  emotions.  Cosmo  very 
imperfectly  understood  his  father,  and  was  deeply 
pained  by  his  reticence.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
latter  and  the  manly  imperturbability  of  his  atti- 
tude before  the  meeting  had  called  forth  all  his 
son's  natural  sympathy  and  captivated  his  admi- 
ration, and  the  "  chill  response  of  silence  "  with 
which  his  affectionate  overtures  had  been  met  dis- 
appointed his  sensitive  nature.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view,  also,  his  father's  silence  was  dis- 
tressing, for  it  prevented  him  from  shaping  his 
own  course,  in  view  of  certain  eventualities.  To 
add  to  the  misery  of  the  situation,  there  was  Lord 
Germistoune's  unfortunate  connection  with  the 
Company,  and  his  embroilment  with  Mr.  Glen- 
cairn  ;  so  that,  altogether,  Cosmo  was  surround- 
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ed  with  clouds,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  speck 
of  light  on  his  horizon.  Nor  was  it  better  with 
Esme.  By  a  sort  of  poetical  equation  of  the 
burdens  which  true-love  has  to  bear,  she  had  her 
fair  share  of  the  new  distress.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  meeting,  her  father  returned  home  in  a 
state  of  positive  frenzy.  He  loved  money,  and  he 
saw  much  of  his  money  in  peril ;  he  hated  his 
adversary,  and  his  adversary  had  brushed  aside 
his  assaults  with  contempt,  and  silenced  him  by 
his  sturdy  common -sense.  Lord  Germistoune 
did  not  like  his  wrath  to  boil  over  vaguely ;  he 
liked  it  to  boil  over  so  that  it  might  scald  and 
hurt  some  other  person  —  no  matter  whom,  no 
matter  how  innocent ;  and  on  this  occasion  Esme 
was  the  victim.  When  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room  where  she  was  sitting,  the  expression  of  his 
face  positively  alarmed  her. 

"Papa,"  she  cried,  "what  is  the  matter?  you 
look  dreadfully  ill!" 

"  It  is  natural  that  a  man  should  look  ill  when 
he  has  first  been  robbed,  and  then  outrageously 
insulted  by  a  swindling  thief!" 

"  Bobbed !  insulted  !     By  whom  ?" 

"Oh,  by  some  scoundrels  you  are  deeply  in- 
terested in — these  infernal  Glencairns!" 

Esme's  color  and  voice  forsook  her.  She  could 
only  mutter,  "I  don't  understand." 

Then  the  old  lord,  incoherent  with  passion, 
went  stammering  on,  "That  Company  of  theirs 
— blown  up — a  million  of  money — all  vanished 
— he  puts  his  hand  into  my  pocket,  picks  it  of 
£20,000,  and  then  tells  me  I  am  a  contemptible 
chatterer !  And  this  is  the  family  you  wished  to 
marry  into !  By  heavens,  it's  enough  to  make 
me  disown  you !  Mercifully,  they  will  be  ruined, 
though.  Curse  them  both,  the  blackguards ! 
What  ?  Why  don't  you  speak  ?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  said  Esme,  in  a  faint 
voice. 

"You  might,  at  least,  have  the  grace  to  say 
that  you  are  sorry." 

"  I  am  sorry  if  you  have  lost  money." 

"And,  I  hope,  sorry  and  ashamed  that  you 
ever  had  any  sort  of  connection  with  such  a  crew. 
The  very  thought  of  the  thing  is  maddening." 

"Your  accusation,"  said  Esme,  with  a  power- 
ful effort  to  control  her  voice,  "is  incomprehen- 
sible; but  at  least  I  know  that  Mr.  Cosmo  Glen- 
cairn  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Company  you 
speak  of." 

"Oh!  you  know  that,  do  you ?  Good!  ha! 
ha!" 

"Yes,  I  know  it.     He  told  me." 

"Better  and  better!  You  never  heard  of  a 
secret  accomplice,  I  suppose  ?  He  is  as  great  a 
scoundrel  as  his  father,  I  make  little  doubt." 

"I  cannot  listen  to  this.     I  must  leave  you." 

And  she  fled  from  the  room  to  tears  and  des- 
olation. For  her  there  was  another  volume  of 
grief  and  pain — another  chapter  of  mystery,  in- 
volving the  dishonor  of  her  lover's  family — not 
his  dishonor,  that  was  impossible,  but  apparently 
his  ruin  and  his  ignominious  connection  with  tar- 
nished men.  It  was  all  vague  and  dark ;  but  it 
was  all  wretched  and  horrible.  Was  there  never 
to  be  an  end  of  trouble?  Could  there  be  yet 
more  dregs  of  bitterness  in  the  cup  which  Love 
was  forcing  her  to  drink?  When  Lord  Germis- 
toune had  spoken  as  he  had  just  done,  he  was 
really  not  responsible  for  his  words.  From  his 
poiut  of  view,  we  must  remember  that  there  was 
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really  some  ground  for  his  acharnement  against 
the  Glencairns,  who  seemed  destined  to  thwart 
him  at  every  turn.  We  must  also  remember 
that  he  was  unused  to  any  sort  of  thwarting.  So 
that  his  frenzy  was  accountable,  and  was  the  only 
palliation  for  his  brutal  words  and  cruel  distortion 
of  facts. 

When  he  had  cooled  down  a  little,  he  remem- 
bered his  injustice,  with  a  certain  shame  and  re- 
pentance, under  the  influence  of  which  he  went 
to  Esme's  room.  "My  opinion,"  he  said,  "of 
the  Glencairns  is  as  low  as  can  be ;  but  I  admit 
that,  in  my  just  anger,  I  have  used  expressions 
which  went  beyond  the  mark.  Mr.  Glencairn's 
Company  has  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
by  the  acts  of  his  creature,  for  whose  acts  no  one 
can  acquit  him  of  responsibility;  and— and  thougli 
no  fraud  is  proved  against  him  personally,  his  con- 
duct has  been — is — outrageous  and — and  culpable 
in  the  last  degree.  As  for  his  son — "  He  paused. 

"  What  of  his  son,  papa  ?"  asked  Esme,  look- 
ing her  father  steadily  in  the  face. 

"I  believe  the  son  to  be  capable  of  anything; 
but  I  will  admit  that  his  name  was  introduced 
by  me,  unnecessarily,  upon  this  occasion." 

"I  do  not  require  to  be  told  that,  papa." 

"What!  you  are  still  dreaming  of  this  fel- 
low ?" 

"You  wished  to  tell  me,  papa,  that  you  had 
done  him  and  his  father  injustice.  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  have  told  «ie  so.  But  pray,  pray, 
do  not  bring  up  more  painful  subjects.  I  can- 
not bear  it ;  it  is  cruel ;  it  is  persecution  !" 

She  threw  herself  down  on  the  sofa  and  hid 
her  face ;  and  her  father,  after  wasting  a  few 
tempestuous  words  on  ears  that  did  not  listen, 
went  away  in  wrath  and  bitterness. 

When  the  day  to  which  the  meeting  had  been 
adjourned  came  round,  Mr.  Glencairn  found  that, 
in  the  existing  stage  of  negotiations  which  were 
progressing  in  Paris,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  present ;  which  was  at  once  announced  by  the 
chairman,  who  quelled  a  tumult  which  instantly 
arose,  by  stating  that  Mr.  Glencairn  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  share-holders  which  em- 
bodied all  his  views  and  proposals ;  and  this  let- 
ter, with  the  permission  of  the  meeting,  he  now 
begged  to  read.  It  was  dated  from  Paris,  and 
ran  as  follows : 

GENTLEMEN, — I  regret  that  a  maximum  sum 
of  £650,000  is  all  that  I  can  hope  to  have  at  dis- 
posal for  the  satisfaction  of  claims,  to  the  amount 
of£750,000,  shortly  coming  due  against  the  Com- 
pany. The  sum  thus  at  disposal  will  be  supplied 
by  operations,  of  one  sort  and  another,  with  our 
stock  of  iron,  which  will  yield  no  more  than 
£250,000 ;  and  my  own  estate,  partly  by  sales, 
partly  by  mortgages,  will  contribute  (at  a  ruinous 
sacrifice')  the  complement  of  £400,000.  From 
neither  source  can  another  farthing  be  extracted, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  markets.  We  are, 
therefore,  short  of  our  requirements  by  £100,000 ; 
and  the  share-holders  must  either  be  prepared  to 
find  that  sum,  or  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Company 
and  of  myself  also  will  be  inevitable. 

"In  that  double  event  there  would  be  a  double 
liquidation,  when  many  other  claims  would  have 
preference  to  those  of  the  share-holders ;  so  that 
their  loss  would,  probably,  much  exceed  the 
amount  which  I  suggest  they  should  sacrifice  to 
keep  the  Company  afloat. 
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"  I  have  another  alternative  to  propose,  and  it 
is  this — that  the  share-holders  should  now  dis- 
solve their  contract  with  me,  and  surrender  their 
shares — the  value  of  which  (when  the  value  of 
my  large  holding  is  deducted  from  the  capital  of 
the  Company)  is  £550,000. 

"With  this  sum,  as  well  as  with  the  amount 
of  the  impending  claims,  I  should  then  be  deb- 
ited, representing  a  total  of  £1,300,000. 

"To  meet  this  debit,  I  should  have  the  sum, 
now  at  my  disposal,  of  £650,000,  and  a  further 
sum  of  £400,000,  which  I  have  ascertained  can 
be  procured  by  mortgage  of  the  shares — total, 
£1,050,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £250,000.  The 
share-holders  would  certainly  have  to  endure  the 
temporary  loss  of  that  amount ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  their  safer  policy  to  do  so.  It  will  be 
observed  that  they  would  in  this  way  recover 
about  two-thirds  of  their  capital  at  once ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  sanguine  in  believing 
that  such  an  improvement  in  the  general  condi- 
tions of  finance  and  commerce  must  eventually 
take  place  as  would  enable  me  to  satisfy  their  re- 
maining claims,  by  restoring  the  value  of  securi- 
ties now  mortgaged  on  the  basis  of  grave  depre- 
ciation. 

"In  weighing  between  these  alternatives,  the 
share-holders  must  bear  in  mind  three  of  the  re- 
sults involved  by  bankruptcy : 

"1st.  The  shares  would  cease  to  be  negotiable 
securities. 

"  2d.  All  assets  of  the  Company's  and  of  mine 
would  have  to  be  summarily  realized. 

"3d.  There  could  not  be  a  moment  more  un- 
favorable than  the  present  for  that  operation. 

"  I  leave  you,  gentlemen,  to  weigh  these  al- 
ternatives, and  beg  that  your  decision  may  be 
telegraphed  to  me  here. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  A.  GLENCAIRN." 

As  soon  as  the  chairman  had  concluded  his 
reading,  an  hysterical  tumult  arose,  and  the  angry 
gabble  of  disappointed,  money -loving  men. 

There  had  been  great  faith  in  Mr.  Glencairn's 
resources,  and  his  failure  was  all  the  more  en- 
raging that  it  was  unexpected.  Little  self-con- 
trol was  displayed.  The  few  cool-headed  men 
who  essayed  to  speak  were  overpowered  by  cries 
of  "Scandalous!"  "An  iniquity !"  "A  fraud!" 
"A  plant!"  "A  robbery !"  and  so  forth.  The 
many  hot-headed  men  who  had  proposals  to 
make  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  their  words  to 
join  the  chorus  of  wrath  and  execration. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  a  time,  while  Cos- 
mo, white  with  disgust  and  anger,  sat,  hardly  re- 
strained by  his  own  sound  judgment,  and  by  the 
vehement  remonstrances  of  Phil  Denwick,  from 
avenging  in  a  summary  way  the  .grosser  insults 
heaped  upon  his  father. 

By  degrees  the  storm  somewhat  abated,  and 
there  was  some  show  of  discussion  carried  on, 
still  noisily,  by  isolated  groups. 

At  last  one  calm  gentleman  rose,  and  said  that 
he  would  accept  Mr.  Glencairn's  statement  as 
made  bona  fide,  and  move  that  his  first  sugges- 
tion should  be  adopted  —  that  they  should  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  produce  £100,000, 
and  float  the  Company.  But  he  got  no  farther 
than  this,  being  summarily  hooted  down.  He 
was  followed  by  another  calm  gentleman,  who 
gaid  that,  when  you  were  in  a  bad  business,  the 


best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  out  of  it  at 
once  and  altogether,  even  at  a  loss  :  he  proposed, 
therefore,  that  they  should  adopt  the  second  al- 
ternative, which  would  at  once  give  them  a  large 
portion  of  their  money,  and  might  probably  re- 
store it  all  in  time.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  upon  this,  some  of  the  meeting  sup- 
porting the  speaker's  view ;  the  great  majority, 
however,  who  were  obviously  "irreconcilables"," 
hooted  it  as  they  had  hooted  the  previous  mo- 
tion. 

Last  of  all  rose  Lord  Germistonne,  who  evi- 
dently represented  the  popular  sentiment,  and 
was  received  with  applause. 

He  was  not  there,  he  said,  to  discuss  the  bona 
fides  of  Mr.  Glencairn  ;  that  gentleman's  charac- 
ter was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  and  them. 
He  simply  looked  at  the  matter  thus — by  what 
line  of  action  were  they  likely  to  incur  the  small- 
est loss.  With  regard  to  the  first  proposal,  it 
was  too  preposterous  to  be  considered  by  sane 
men,  and  he  would  pass  it  by.  With  regard  to 
the  second,  he  thought  there  was  a  certain  ef- 
frontery in  it.  They  were  simply  asked  to  give 
Mr.  Glencairn  credit  for  £250,000  without  any 
security.  That  was  what  it  amounted  to ;  and 
would  the  meeting  stand  that?" 

The  meeting  shouted,  here  and  there,  with  ex- 
pletives, that  it  wouldn't,  and  his  lordship  went 
on: 

"  If  they  were  to  view  it  as  a  business  proposal, 
it  was  at  once  audacious  and  puerile ;  if  they 
were  to  regard  it  as  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam, 
he  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Glencairn  had  no 
claim  to  their  consideration.  He  was  their  guar- 
antor, and,  holding  that  capacity,  he  had  no  right 
to  compromise  the  soundness  of  his  guarantee 
by  engaging  in  a  hotchpotch  of  speculations  all 
over  the  world.  He  thought  the  meeting  would 
admit  the  justice  of  that  homely  expression?" 

The  meeting  shouted  that  it  did — that  there 
was  no  sort  of  doubt  about  the  hotchpotch. 

"Very  well,  then,"  continued  Lord  Germis- 
toune,  "there  could  be  no  doubt  about  their  at- 
titude toward  Mr.  Glencairn.  Now,  that  gentle- 
man was  obviously  anxious  to  avoid  the  bank- 
ruptcies. That  was  natural.  It  was  pleasanter 
to  get  indefinite  credit  for  £250,000  than  to  have 
it  summarily  squeezed  out  of  the  pockets  by  the 
stern  pressure  of  the  law.  As  he  had  already 
said,  he  was  not  there  to  judge  Mr.  Glencairn's 
bona  fides,  and  he  made  no  imputations  against 
it ;  but  he  might  venture  to  assert,  in  the  ab- 
stract, that  the  scrutiny  of  a  liquidator  would  de- 
tect capabilities  in  an  estate  imperceptible  to  the 
— he  would  say,  more  languid — eye  of  an  owner 
nncoerced.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Skilful 
liquidation  operating  firmly  on  Mr.  Glencairn's 
resources  would  produce  a  very  different  figure 
from  this  beggarly  £400,000.  He  moved  that 
matters  be  allowed  to  take  their  course,  and  that 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Company  and  Mr.  Glen- 
cairn offered  the  solution  most  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  the  share-holders." 

Twenty  seconders  sprang  to  their  feet ;  a  few 
dissentient  voices  were  silenced ;  it  was  put  to 
the  meeting,  received  with  boisterous  acclama- 
tions, and  the  chairman  had  just  said,  "Lord 
Germistoune's  motion  being  carried  nem  con — " 
when  Cosmo  rose  and  interrupted  him. 

"  Before,"  he  said,  "  the  decision  of  the  meet- 
ing is  recorded,  I  desire  to  be  heard  ;  and  when 
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I  say  that  I  am  Mr.  Glencairn's  son,  my  claim 
to  a  hearing  will  be  admitted.  I  am  not  going 
to  follow  the  example  set  me  by  persons  in  this 
meeting  in  the  use  of  intemperate  language,  nor 
am  I  going  to  hold  this  meeting  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  the  expressions  of  individuals  in  it 
— expressions  used  with  reference  to  my  father 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  ravings  of  a 
sordid  panic. 

"But  now  that  something  like  sanity  has  been 
restored  to  the  meeting,  I  challenge  these  indi- 
viduals to  use  and  repeat  these  words  to  me,  if 
they  dare!" 

' '  In  answer  to  Mr.  Glencairn's  disinterested 
proposals,  there  have  been  shouts  of  '  Robbery  !' 
and  '  Fraud  ! '  Has  any  one  of  his  traducers  the 
courage  to  stand  up  now  and  repeat  these  words 
to  me,  his  son  ?  I  will  give  them  time  to  collect 
their  courage  or  their  common-sense." 

He  paused  :  there  was  a  dead  silence,  but  no 
one  rose.  Cosmo  continued  : 

"Their  common-sense  saves  me  the  trouble 
of  refuting  them.  By  their  own  silence  they 
admit  themselves  to  be  slanderers ;  and  I  will 
only  say  that  those  who  treat  the  honor  of  a  gen- 
tleman with  so  much  levity  can  have  but  an  in- 
distinct idea  of  what  the  honor  of  a  gentleman 
really  is. 

"So  much  for  the  blatant  members  of  this 
meeting ;  but  I  think  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
Mr.  Glencairn  has  good  reason  to  complain  of 
the  treatment  which  he  has  received  from  this 
meeting  as  a  whole.  Let  me  contrast  his  atti- 
tude with  that  of  you,  the  share-holders. 

"He  and  you  are  parties  to  a  contract  made 
for  your  mutual  benefit,  but  it  proves  damaging 
to  both  parties.  Legally,  he  is  bound  to  make 
good  the  damage ;  and  he  makes  the  most  loyal 
efforts  to  do  so,  without  an  attempt  (which  would 
be  clearly  justifiable)  to  escape  or  diminish  his 
liability  by  pointing  to  your  own  culpable  neglect 
which  has  been  at  the  root  of  the  whole  evil. 
He  produces  a  '  beggarly  £400,000,'  which  it 
probably  cost  him  a  million  to  raise,  and  which 
it  probably  beggars  him  to  produce.  He  makes 
no  allusion  to  another  £350,000  of  his,  sunk  in 
the  business  which  you  have  ruined.  His  sacri- 
fice is  not  less  than  a  million  ;  perhaps  it  is  half 
as  much  again ;  but  he  makes  no  reclamations. 

"  He  asks  you,  fifty  men,  to  risk  among  you, 
what  is,  by  comparison,  a  beggarly  sum — and 
entirely  for  your  own  benefit.  His  arguments 
all  turn  upon  your  interests.  He  makes  no  ap- 
peal for  himself.  He  effaces  himself  altogether. 
On  the  other  side,  what  is  your  attitude  ?  Why, 
it  is  that  of  Shylock  clamoring  for  his  pound  of 
flesh  !  I  have  heard  cries  of  '  Robbery ! '  and 
'  Fraud ! '  I  have  heard  the  pressure  of  the 
liquidator  suggested  as  a  force  superior  to  the 
dictates  of  honor.  I  will  not  characterize  such 
conduct.  He  has  asked  for  nothing,  except  that 
you  should  help  yourselves.  Neither  am  I  here 
to  ask  for  anything  for  him.  I  will  not  even 
ask  you  to  help  yourselves ;  nor  will  I  propose  to 
you  a  compromise  of  any  sort.  Shylock  shall 
have  full  satisfaction." 

Here  Lord  Germistoune  sprang  to  his  legs, 
and  said,  "The  meeting  is,  no  doubt,  willing  to 
make  some  allowance  for  the  violence  of  a  young 
man  upset  by  his  father's  distressing  position  ; 
but  he  may  rest  assured  that  rhetoric  will  not 
affect  the  decision  of  this  meeting.  We  are  re-  i 


solved  that  matters  should  take  their  course. 
What  we  desire  is  our  money,  and  not  offensive 
parables.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said." 

"  Lord  Germistoune,"  said  Cosmo,  "  will  par- 
don me  for  contradicting  him.  There  is  still 
something  to  be  said.  Had  I  been  aware  of  my 
father's  inability  to  meet  the  full  demand,  I  would 
have  privately  offered  him  such  assistance  as  I 
could  ;  but  I  have  had  no  private  communication 
from  him.  I  regret  that  his  reticence  to  me  com- 
pels me  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  private  and  confidential  be- 
tween father  and  son.  I  have,  however,  no  alter- 
native. I  place  all  that  I  have  got  at  his  dis- 
posal. I  find  that  that  amounts  to  £225,000, 
all,  fortunately,  in  securities  which  can  be  at 
once  realized.  That  is  short  by  £25,000  of  the 
sum  required  to  annihilate  the  unfortunate  con- 
nection between  him  and  the  Company ;  but  my 
own  holding  in  the  Company,  direct  and  indirect, 
amounts  to  £30,000,  so  that  my  property  is  suf- 
ficient, and  even  leaves  a  little  margin.  In  my 
father's  name,  therefore,  I  now  renounce  the  con- 
tract, and  tender  you  your  money  in  full.  And 
now  I  agree  with  Lord  Germistoune  that  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said." 

Cosmo  sat  down ;  and  at  first  there  was  a 
dead  silence — the  silence  of  astonishment.  Then, 
from  a  variety  of  motives — certainly,  joy  for  loss 
escaped,  possibly  recognition  of  Cosmo's  gener- 
osity— applause  burst  from  the  meeting,  which 
clapped  its  hands  and  rose  and  cheered  him  loud- 
ly. The  shouts  of  "Robbery !"  and  " Fraud  ! " 
were  replaced  by  "Generous!"  "Splendid!" 
"  Magnanimous !"  His  indignation  and  his  bit- 
ter parable  were  at  once  forgotten. 

When  order  was  restored,  one  gentleman  af- 
ter another  rose  to  express  his  high  sense  of  Cos- 
mo's self-sacrifice.  It  was  an  ovation  which  only 
threatened  to  be  checked  when  a  share-holder  so 
far  suffered  enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  discre- 
tion as  to  suggest  that  the  meeting  should  not  al- 
low all  the  sacrifice  to  be  on  one  side,  and  proposed 
that,  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Glencairn's  loyal 
efforts,  and  his  son's  unexampled  generosity,  they 
should  be  invited  to  accept  a  return  of  £25,000  ; 
"otherwise,"  said  the  speaker,  "I  fear  father 
and  son  will  be  entirely  beggared.  We  know 
that  the  business  can  only  be  worked  at  a  loss." 

Before  the  meeting  had  time  to  discredit  itself 
by  a  chill  response  to  this,  Cosmo  again  rose,  and 
gratefully  but  firmly  declined  to  accept  the  boon. 
"An  act  of  the  sort,"  he  said,  "to  have  any 
meaning,  must  be  complete."  And  this  drew 
forth  the  heartiest  cheer  of  all.  The  share-hold- 
ers had  got  every  farthing  of  their  money,  and 
the  danger  of  sentimental  reaction  had  been  com- 
fortably overpassed. 

When  various  business  formalities  had  been 
completed,  and  when  the  meeting  was  about  to 
break  up,  Lord  Germistoune  begged  to  detain 
them  for  a  moment.  A  bitter  struggle  had  been 
going  on  in  his  breast  between  his  hatred  for 
Cosmo,  and  certain  embers  of  generous  gentle- 
manhood  which  smouldered  in  his  inner  con- 
sciousness. The  latter  prevailed,  and  he  rose 
and  said,  "The  meeting,  I  think,  ought  not  to 
separate  without  offering  a  formal  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  relieved  us  from  our 
embarrassments.  Mr.  Cosmo  Glencairn  well 
knows  that,  for  private  reasons,  his  actions  are 
not  likely  to  be  looked  upon  by  me  with  a  partial 
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eye.  It  will  therefore,  perhaps,  make  the  vote  all 
the  more  acceptable  to  him  if  I  propose  it,  which 
I  now  do.  His  conduct  has  been  distinctly  that 
of  a" — (a  gulp) — "gentleman  of  honor  and  high 
spirit.  I  move  that  the  meeting  recognizes  this 
and  thanks  him." 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Cos- 
mo rose,  and  simply  said,  "I  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  your  recognition  that  I  have  done  my 
duty ;  and  I  thank  Lord  Germistoune  for  having, 
in  my  honor,  performed  a  task  which  I  know 
must  have  been  unpalatable  to  him."  And  so  it 
was  all  over. 

Poor  Phil,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  grasped  both 
Cosmo's  hands. 

"  Dear  Cosmo,"  he  said,  "  I  am  proud  of  you ! 
It  is  glorious!" 

"  There  is  nothing  glorious  about  it,  Phil.  If 
a  man  will  not  give  his  all  to  protect  his  father's 
reputation  from  even  the  possibility  of  miscon- 
struction, he  is  not  much  of  a  man,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Thank  God,  I  had  the  money  to  give !" 

"But  you  have  sacrificed  everything." 

"Except  honor  and  duty,  Phil.  I  can,  at 
least,  look  the  world  boldly  in  the  face,  like  your 
old  model  'The  Blacksmith.'  You  and  I  are 
both  young  and  strong ;  we  must  put  our  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  and  hope  for  better  days." 

Cosmo  telegraphed  very  fully  to  his  father, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  received  this  re- 
ply— a  marvel  of  length  for  Mr.  Glencairn  : 

"With  your  prospects  and  hopes,  I  was  un- 
willing to  involve  you  in  my  loss.  You  have 
made  too  great  a  sacrifice ;  but  it  shows  you  to 
be  the  best  of  sons  and  the  best  of  gentlemen. 
I  thank  you.  Prospects  of  the  iron  business  are 
very  black,  I  fear.  We  shall  both  have  to  work 
hard.  Take  no  steps  till  my  return." 

The  excitement  of  the  day  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  kept  Cosmo  up ;  but  now  all  was  over, 
and  reaction  set  in.  His  father's  telegram  plosed 
the  sad  drama;  the  final  episode  was  complete, 
and  his  ruin  was  accomplished.  Such  an  accu- 
mulation of  calamities  might  well  have  bowed 
down  the  strongest  man,  and  poor  Cosmo  touched 
the  verge  of  desperation.  It  seemed  that  all  was 
lost.  His  father's  long  life  of  work  and  enter- 
prise had  been  lived  in  vain.  His  own  dreams 
of  love  were  fading  away ;  his  career  of  honor 
and  usefulness  was  arrested  at  the  very  outset. 
He  must  resign  everything  and  commence  a  life 
of  obscure  toil ;  and  was  there  a  hope  to  gild  it  ? 

He  did  not  repent  of  what  he  had  done ;  that 
he  had  so  acted  was  his  only  consolation.  The 
world  might  have  called  his  sacrifice  Quixotic, 
but  to  him  it  was  a  simple  and  inevitable  duty. 
He  did  not  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  but  his 
heart  well-nigh  died  within  him.  From  a  long 
and  sad  process  of  self-communion  he  rose  to 
write,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  task  he  mur- 
mured sadly  to  himself,  "  My  first  letter  to  her, 
and  too  likely  to  be  my  last !" 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THAT  evening  Lord  Germistoune  was  in  high 
good -humor.  His  £20,000  were  safe.  The 
Glencairns  were  ruined,  and  he  felt  that  he  him- 
self had  behaved  like  a  Christian  hero  in  wrench- 
ing from  his  grudging  lips  the  few  words  in  which 


he  had  acknowledged  that  the  man  he  hated  had 
done  well.  A  larger  nature  would  have  felt  some 
generous  pain  in  profiting  by  the  ruin  of  any 
enemy,  and  especially  of  one  whose  action  had 
been  so  chivalrous.  Lord  Germistoune  was  not 
thus  afflicted ;  he  only  felt  that  his  own  conduct 
in  the  affair  had  been  as  creditable  as  its  issue 
had  been  satisfactory  to  his  pocket.  And  not  to 
his  pocket  only  ;  for  Cosmo  was  ruined  now ;  the 
stepping-stone  of  wealth  was  knocked  from  be- 
neath him  ;  a  pauper,  and  without  prestige,  forced 
to  earn  his  bread  in  some  obscure  calling,  he 
must  now  sink  from  the  social  orbit  where  con- 
tact with  Esme  was  possible.  At  last  she  would 
see  reason,  and  recognize  the  stern  logic  of  facts. 
Yes !  at  last  the  Glencairn  "  scandal "  was  at  an 
end.  His  lordship  was  not  vile  enough  to  re- 
joice in  the  ruin  of  any  one  simply  because  he 
hated  him  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  ruin  of  the  man 
he  hated  crushed  an  influence  which  was  opposed 
to  his  dearest  wishes  and  hopes. 

He  was  full  of  satisfaction,  and  as  he  and  Esme 
were  by  themselves  that  evening,  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  noAV  finally  close  the  subject  with 
her. 

Under  the  circumstances,  he  was  able  to  speak 
of  Cosmo  in  a  tone  of  moderation  which  surprised 
his  daughter  at  first,  and  even  gave  her  a  little 
flutter  of  unreasonable  hope,  soon  to  be  dis- 
pelled. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  know,  Esme,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  matter  I  spoke  of  yesterday,  with  per- 
haps some  little  heat,  has  been  adjusted." 

"In  what  way,  papa?"  asked  Esme,  nerving 
herself  to  meet  another  storm. 

"In  a  very  satisfactory  way;  I  have  secured 
my  money." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it;  and— and  Mr. 
Glencairn,  then,  is  quite  exonerated  ?" 

"Hum!  well,  I  don't  say  that;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  his  son  has  behaved  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  distinctly  creditable  to  him.  It  sur- 
prised me,  I  admit ;  but  I  am  always  the  first  to 
own  merit  in  cases  where  the  ordinary  run  of 
men  would  allow  personal  feeling  to  blind  them 
to  its  existence — ahem !" 

"Yes,  papa? — and — "  said  poor  Esme,  flush- 
ing with  pleasure,  and  anxious  to  hear  more  from 
her  father  in  this  happy  vein. 

"  Yes,  I  repeat  that,  to  my  surprise,  the  young 
man  has  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  and,  I  must 
add,  in  a  very  high  sense  of  the  term — ahem  !" 

"Yes,  papa?  yes?" 

"I  say  so  with  the  less  hesitation  that  it  is 
improbable  I  shall  require  to  mention  his  name 
on  any  future  occasion." 

Clouds  and  darkness  again ! 

"It  happened  in  this  way,"  continued  his  lord- 
ship; "the  father  was  unable  to  meet  our  just 
claims ;  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Company  was  cer- 
tain, and  our  heavy  loss  was  inevitable.  Upon 
this  the  son  stepped  in  voluntarily,  and  most 
properly,  and  enabled  his  father  to  do  what  was 
right.  Young  Glencairn  paid  us  £225,000  —  a 
large  sum." 

"  It  must  have  ruined  him !"  gasped  Esme. 

"  Entirely  so,  I  apprehend  ;  indeed,  I  almost 
think  he  implied  as  much." 

"  And  you  took  his  money,  and  ruined  him? — 
ruined  this  noble  life,  that  is  so  full  of  promise! 
and  stopped  his  career,  which  has —  Oh,  it  is  too 
horrible !  How  could  you,  papa — how  could  you ?" 
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"  You  forget,  my  dear,"  said  Lord  Germis- 
toune,  keeping  l.is  temper  like  a  saint,  "that  in 
business  such  considerations  are  excluded.  What 
were  this  young  man's  career  and  promise,  and 
so  forth,  to  the  share  -  holders  of  the  Com- 
pany ?" 

"You  might  have  declined  your  share." 

"Ha!  ha!  my  interest  in  his  career  is  so  af- 
fectionate !  You  astonish  me,  girl.  However, 
you  may  make  your  mind  easy ;  he  would  not 
have  accepted  it.  At  the  first  whisper  of  a  pro- 
posal to  recognize  his  upright  conduct  by  a  re- 
turn of  £25,000,  he  peremptorily  declined  it, 
with  as  much  proper  dignity,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman." 

"As  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman!  as  if  the 
very  facts  did  not  prove  him  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  the  very  highest  type !" 

"  I  meant,  a  gentleman  by  birth." 

"Oh,  that  was  all!" 

"  Yes ;  and  now  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  come 
to  a  complete  and  final  understanding  about  this 
preposterous  affair,  which  has  been  making  a  fool 
of  you  and  me  for  months.  This  Mr.  Cosmo 
Glencairn  was  a  plebeian  before,  and  he  is  now 
also  a  pauper.  My  consent  you  never  could 
have  obtained,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  and  your  own  sense  will  show  you  that, 
even  if  I  were  to  go  mad  and  offer  it,  he  would 
not  now  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He  is  penniless ;  his  father  is  practically  the  same, 
and  will  be  bankrupt  iu  a  month,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken.  Now,  child,  give  up  delusions.  Take 
a  rational  and  straightforward  course — best  for 
yourself,  and  fairest  to  this  unhappy  young  man, 
who  now  has  to  struggle  with  the  world,  and  can- 
not afford  to  waste  his  energy  on  dreams ;  take 
this  course :  write  to  him — I  will  even  authorize 
you  to  do  that,  with,  of  course,  the  dignity  and 
reserve  proper  to  ladies  in  such  circumstances — 
write  to  him  and  tell  him  that  you  see  the  hope- 
less folly  of  this  entanglement.  He  knows  it  now 
himself;  but  he  is  a  dreamer,  and  may  have  some 
high,  fantastic  notion  that  he  is  pledged  to  you. 
Tell  him  that  he  is  free;  tell  him  there  is  no 
pledge,  and  that  if  there  ever  was  one,  I  dissolve 
it  by  my  paternal  authority.  This  will  be  the 
greatest  kindness  you  can  do  him  ;  it  is  the  only 
kindness  I  can  sanction.  I  will  sanction  it,  how- 
ever, because  Jie  has  behaved  well  in  this  money 
matter.  Do  it,  then,  and  become  once  again  my 
dear  and  dutiful  daughter." 

Lord  Germistoune  quite  astonished  himself  by 
the  calm  and  noble  elevation  of  his  tone.  Such 
mingled  dignity  and  common-sense !  such  pater- 
nal sweetness  and  Christian  philanthropy !  He 
felt  that  he  was  becoming  angelic  and  too  good 
for  this  sinful  world.  "You  will  do  it,"  he  re- 
sumed, "to-night." 

"No,  papa,  I  will  not  do  it." 

In  an  instant  the  seraph  was  transformed  into 
n  raving  demon.  Angels  have  fallen  before. 
History  repeated  itself. 

"You  will  not  do  it!"  he  shouted,  and  then 
atoned  for  his  unnatural  calm  by  a  tornado  of 
violent  language.  "  You  will  not  do  it ! "  he  re- 
peated. 

"I  will  never  do  it!  I  would  far  sooner  die !" 
cried  Esme,  the  proud  blood  of  the  Douglas  at 
last  aflame  beyond  control. 

"Leave  my  sight,"  cried  her  father,  "and 
don't  venture  to  approach  me  again  to-night! 


Go,  I  say !  Not  a  word,  not  a  look,  unless  you 
wish  me  to  turn  you  out-of-doors ! " 

Esme  walked  proudly  from  the  room ;  and  if 
at  that  moment  Cosmo  had  stood  by  her  side 
and  said,  "Come  to  the  shelter  of  my  love!"  it 
is  doubtful  if  filial  duty  would  have  said  him  nay. 

As  she  went  slowly  up-stairs,  a  servant  fol- 
lowed and  gave  her  a  letter.  It  was  addressed 
in  Cosmo's  handwriting,  and  with  a  step  magi- 
cally quickened  she  readied  her  room.  In  the 
hour  of  her  bitterest  trial,  then,  her  lover's  words 
had  come  to  console  her.  A  forbidden  consola- 
tion !  Forbidden  ?  There  are  limits  to  human 
endurance,  and  they  had  been  overpassed.  She, 
too,  was  well-nigh  desperate — this  tender,  loving 
soul,  cast  adrift  in  her  agony,  friendless,  without 
a  whisper  of  the  sympathy  which  we  all  need,  the 
hardest  and  strongest  of  us,  in  the  hour  of  su- 
preme affliction — all  alone !  No  wonder  she  held 
the  letter  to  her  breast  and  kissed  it  passionate- 
ly, feeling,  by  its  very  contact,  less  alone ;  clasp- 
ing it  as  the  drowning  cling  to  any  waif  in  the 
horror  and  darkness  of  overwhelming  seas. 
Hoarding  her  comfort,  she  thus  stood  for  a  long 
time  with  the  letter  unread.  At  last,  when  the 
harvest  of  anticipation  had  been  fully  reaped,  she 
opened  it  and  read  as  follows : 

"I  must  write  to  you,  my  dearest,  in  spite  of 
all  prohibitions.  Alas!  that  my  first  letter  should 
only  have  to  speak  of  new  sorrows.  I  need  not 
go  into  details.  I  will  simply  tell  you  that,  after 
my  father  had  given,  as  I  understand,  his  whole 
fortune  to  fulfil  his  obligations,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  me  to  come  forward  with  mine,  to  save 
him  from  calumny  and  persecution.  Happily  it 
has  been  in  my  power  to  do  so  effectually.  But, 
dearest  Esme,  it  has  cost  me  almost  all  I  possess 
to  do  this — virtually  all;  and  not  merely  money, 
for  the  loss  of  it  closes  my  new  career,  and  I 
must  begin  life  at  some  lower  level,  far  from  the 
sphere  in  which  you  live.  You  know  that  wealth 
and  fame  appeared  to  me  to  be  chiefly  desirable, 
inasmuch  as  they  might  bring  me  nearer  to  you ; 
and  I  think  I  could  have  endured  to  lose  posses- 
sion of  the  one  and  hope  of  the  other  with  equa- 
nimity, but  that  their  loss  places  an  immensely 
wider  gulf  between  us.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
choice  between,  duty  and  love  presented  itself, 
how  could  I  hesitate?  If  I  could  have  done 
so,  surely  my  love  would  not  have  been  worth 
your  keeping ;  you  would  have  justly  despised 
it.  I  seem  to  hear  your  voice  assuring  me  of  this. 
I  write  to  you,  darling,  because  it  is  right  that 
you  should  know  what  has  occurred  directly  from 
me,  lest  the  surrender  of  my  career,  without  ap- 
parent motive,  should  pain  and  bewilder  yon. 
It  would,  I  suppose,  be  conventionally  proper  were 
I  now  to  say  that  you  must  not  any  longer  regard 
our  betrothal  as  binding  upon  you.  I  cannot  say 
so,  however.  I  feel  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
wound  and  dishonor  your  love.  Our  troth  was 
plighted  'for  ever  and  ever.'  While  Time  af- 
fects us,  it  binds  our  spirits  together,  for  joy  or 
sorrow,  in  hope  or  in  despondency,  in  bodily  sep- 
aration or  in  union ;  and,  in  hope  at  least,  we 
contemplate  its  perpetuation,  after  Time,  forever 
and  forever.  Dearest,  we  have  already  suffered 
much.  The  future  is  dark.  It  may  be  God's 
will  that  we  suffer  much  more;  but  faith  and 
hope  will  support  us,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  In  the  gloom  of  our  night  these  stars  are 
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still  shining,  and  they  will  shine  on  till  the  dawn 
comes.  With  our  eyes  fixed  on  them,  let  us  wait 
in  patience  for  the  morning. 

"What  more  can  I  say,  darling?  My  love 
can  tell  you  nothing  that  you  do  not  know  al- 
ready. It  can  ask  you  for  nothing  that  you  have 
not  already  given.  It  can  promise  nothing  that 
is  not  included  in  my  undying  devotion.  Fare- 
well, my  own  dearest  Esme !  I  am  your  own 
forever,  COSMO  GLENCAIRN." 

It  was  true  that  the  letter  told  her  nothing  which 
she  did  not  already  know ;  it  only  placed  before 
her  hi  calm,  sad  words  the  new  aspect  of  their 
love  and  grief;  but  its  influence,  if  not  cheering, 
was  at  least  soothing  and  strengthening.  The 
steadfastness  of  Cosmo's  tone,  and  the  far-reach- 
ing scope  which  he  pictured  for  their  love,  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  dwarf  the  dimensions  of  their 
present  trials,  and  carried  her  eyes  forward  to  a 
glowing  future  of  union  certain  to  come,  soon  or 
late,  but  certain  to  come,  and  then  to  last  always, 
here  and  in  those  other  realms  where  "the  voice 
of  weeping  "  shall  not  be  heard.  Her  lover's  let- 
ter bore  her  bravely  up  in  that  climax  of  her  mis- 
ery ;  but,  alas !  such  high  contemplations  will  not, 
in  real  life,  endure  the  strain  of  many  a  weary 
day.  Beautiful  are  the  Elysian  plains,  but  far, 
far  away ;  and  close  beside  us  there  are  other 
plains,  with  bloom  and  fragrance  to  touch  our 
human  sense,  and  fill  our  human  hearts  with  long- 
ing; and  suffering  human  love  cannot  remain 
long  content  to  stand  on  the  passionless  heights, 
and  gaze  upon  the  far  horizons.  "Love  is  of 
the  valley."  With  all  their  fortitude  and  pious 
faith,  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  lovers  were  nei- 
ther few  nor  small. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

MR.  GLENCAIRN  lingered  in  Paris,  completing 
the  transaction  which  had  conveyed  back  into 
his  own  hands  the  wreck  of  his  splendid  busi- 
ness, and  desperately  endeavoring  to  discover  in 
the  locked-up  remains  of  his  fortune  some  symp- 
toms that  they  might,  by-and-by,  yield  a  little 
assistance  toward  restoring  the  capabilities  of 
the  undertaking.  He  wrote  to  -Cosmo  that  he 
was  thinking  out  a  scheme  for  him,  but  it  was 
not  yet  in  a  practical  shape ;  and  earnestly  coun- 
selle'd  him  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  House,  at  all 
events  till  his  return  and  till  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. "The  surest  way  to  make  ruin  irretriev- 
able is,"  he  said,  "  to  acknowledge  it.  Your  re- 
tirement now  would  simply  be  to  advertise  it." 
Cosmo's  future  plans  thus  remained  in  abeyance, 
and  he  had  to  endure  an  irksome  suspense,  in- 
stead of  plunging  into  the  abyss  and  sounding 
its  lowest  depths,  which  instinct  prompts  us  to 
do  when  inevitable  calamity  is  impending. 

Hopper  wrote,  from  his  "  so-to-speak  "  seclu- 
sion, several  letters  of  grotesque  but  probably 
sincere  regret  for  the  ruin  his  madness  had  in- 
duced. He  offered  to  Mr.  Glencairn  his  ser- 
vices in  the  working  of  the  firm  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life,  gratuitously,  or,  if  he  might  so 
say,  for  a  crust.  Failing  this,  he  was,  he  said, 
prepared,  on  the  same  terms,  to  become  Mr. 
Glencairn's  bondsman,  enumerating  a  vast  varie- 
ty of  services  which  he  would  "greedily  render," 
and  which  included  the  hewing  of  wood,  the 


drawing  of  water,  the  blacking  of  boots,  the 
breaking  of  stones,  and  other  menial  duties  pro- 
verbially associated  with  penitence  and  retribu- 
tion. Mr.  Glencaim  vouchsafed  no  answer  to 
any  of  these  tempting  offers. 

The  story  of  Cosmo's  ruin  and  generosity  got 
abroad,  and  meandered  through  Clubland  in  va- 
rious aspects  of  transformation.  It  was  filter- 
ed to  the  profane  public  through  the  omniscient 
columns  of  the  weekly  "socials"  thus:  "I  re- 
gret to  learn  that  poor  C.  G.'s  losses  are  as 
heavy  as  I  feared.  I  was  dining  last  night  witli 
Jam  Haverel  at  the  '  Gastronomic '  (where,  par 
parenthese,  the  new  chef  is  a  cordon  bleu),  and 
Jam  assured  ine  that  he  had  the  facts  from  C.'s 
own  stock-broker.  Enfin,  every  one  is  sorry. 
Cosmo  goes  on  the  operatic  stage,  and  will  make 
his  debut  as  Eaoul. 

'Mmuentur  atrse, 
Carmiue  curaa.' 

So  mote  it  be!" 

And  again  thus :  "  History  has  been  repeating 
itself!  Pious  ^Eneas  has  been  carrying  poor  old 
Anchises  off  upon  his  shoulders  again,  but  he 
has  tumbled  this  time  under  the  paternal  fardel 
and  smashed  his  knees.  I  hear  he  is  likely  to 
become  prime  minister  to  the  Pijwam  of  Nam- 
boo,  who,  on  dit,  owes  Anchises  a  pretty  hand- 
some penny." 

So  that  society  knew  as  much  about  Cosmo's 
misfortune  as  he  knew  himself,  and  was  alto- 
gether ahead  of  him  in  regard  to  his  future  ca- 
reer; but  his  calm  exterior  and  continued  at- 
tendance at  the  House  puzzled  the  hungrier  gos- 
sips who  have  appetite  for  more  than  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  and  his  reserve  repelled  the  questions 
and  the  sympathy  of  all  save  his  nearest  inti- 
mates, who  were  very  few  in  number.  Among 
these,  of  course,  by  the  eternal  law  of  contrast, 
was  Tom  Wyedale,  whose  disinterested  regrets 
were  pointed  by  many  personal  considerations. 

The  moment  he  heard  the  ill  news,  he  went 
down  to  the  "Kakodosmon,"  and  summarily  bor- 
rowed £150  from  Bobus  Packer,  who  had  re- 
cently been  elected  a  member  in  consideration  of 
his  half  a  million  of  money,  which  had  been  held 
to  cancel  certain  social  disabilities  under  which 
Bobus  labored.  Thence  repairing  to  the  "  Gas- 
tronomic," he  similarly  levied  upon  another  nou- 
veau  riche,  who  had  lately  been  admitted  as  a 
Gastronomer  under  similar  conditions  of  gener- 
ous forbearance,  and  with  the  £300  thus  amassed 
he  betook  him  to  Cosmo's  rooms.  After  express- 
ing the  heartiest  grief  and  sympathy,  he  proceed- 
ed to  say,  "It  has  only  just  occurred  to  me,  my 
dear  Cosmo,  that  I  have  been  in  your  debt  for 
more  than  a  year.  I  dare  say  you've  forgotten 
all  about  it ;  but  at  Cadenabbia,  last  summer,  I 
borrowed  £280  of  you,  and  it  would  be  monstrous 
in  me  to  keep  you  out  of  it  a  moment  longer 
now ;  so  here  it  is  for  you,  with  many  thanks 
and  apologies." 

"  This  is  very  thoughtful,  of  you,  Tom,"  said 
Cosmo.  "  I  have  not  yet  realized  what  it  is  to 
be  poor;  but  of  course  I  know  I  ought  to  take 
it.  Still,  you  are  always  in  straits,  and  if  this 
is  too  heavy  a  draw  upon  you,  you  can  keep  the 
money  for  the  present." 

"No,  no,  Cosmo,"  cried  Tom,  "I  insist. 
Make  your  mind  easy;  the  difference  it  will 
make  to  me  is  quite  trifling."  Which  was 
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really  very  true,  Tom's  little  temporary  profit  on 
the  transaction  being  only  twenty  pounds— rep- 
resented by  the  excess  of  Bobus  &  Co.'s  contribu- 
tions over  the  sum  now  tendered  to  his  friend. 

"Very  well,  then,  I'll  take  it.  Thank  you, 
Tom;  you  are  a  good,  kind  fellow,"  said  Cosmo. 
And  Tom  really  fancied  he  was.  "Deuced 
hard,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "if  I  were  to  let  a 
little  false  delicacy  stand  between  poor  Cosmo 
and  his  money.  Cosmo  is  more  to  me  than 
many  thousand  Bobuses,  and  I  was  clearly  bound 
to  make  some  sacrifice  of  pride  on  his  behalf. 
And,  after  all,  if  these  bloated  snobs  are  not  to 
pay  something  for  the  privilege  of  coming  among 


us,  why  admit  them  ? 
procity  ?" 


What  becomes  of  reci- 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

DURING  all  this  time  Sir  Robert  Glencairn  had 
been  steadily  declining  in  health  and  strength, 
and  all  this  time  Cosmo  had  been  most  dutiful  in 
his  attentions,  visiting  him  daily,  and  when  the 
financial  catastrophe  occurred,  carefully  keeping 
the  knowledge  of  it  from  his  uncle,  lest,  in  his 
feeble  state,  the  intelligence  should  injuriously 
affect  his  health. 

Mr.  Glencairn,  however,  frustrated  his  son's 
thoughtfulness.  Perhaps  affliction  had  some- 
what softened  the  former ;  at  all  events,  about  ten 
days  after  the  explosion,  he  wrote  to  his  broth- 
er expressing  regret  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  see  him  before  he  left  England ;  fully  explain- 
ing the  causes  which  had  taken  him  abroad, 
and  which  were  still  likely  to  detain  him  for  some 
time  upon  the  Continent,  and  reporting  in  warm 
terms  Cosmo's  fine  act  of  self-sacrifice.  The 
results  of  this  sudden  disclosure  were  as  serious 
as  Cosmo  had  feared  they  might  be.  Fiery  and 
autocratic,  Sir  Robert  had  at  the  same  time  a 
large  substratum  of  simplicity  and  aftectionate- 
ness  in  his  nature,  and  his  only  brother's  calam- 
ity caused  him  infinite  distress.  Then,  though 
his  own  high  spirit  sympathized  with  Cosmo's 
act  of  devotion,  it  appeared  to  him  to  threaten 
something  like  the  final  disappointment  of  what 
had  been,  almost  to  monomania,  the  aspiration 
of  his  life.  On  the  occasion  of  Cosmo's  first  vis- 
it after  the  disclosure  he  found  his  uncle  in  an 
alarming  state  of  prostration.  He  spoke  slowly 
and  with  difficulty ;  all  his  brusque  eccentricity 
had  left  him ;  he  was  pathetically  subdued  and 
gentle.  He  handed  to  Cosmo  his  father's  letter, 
saying,.  "You  will  see  from  that  that  I  know 
all."  Cosmo  glanced  his  eye  over  the  letter, 
and  then  said,  "I  am  grieved,  uncle,  that  you 
should  have  had  this  trouble  intruded  upon  you 
when  you  are  so  unwell.  I  concealed  it  from 
you  purposely." 

"You  are  a  very  good  fellow,  Cosmo,"  was 
the  reply,  "but  why  should  I  not  suffer  with  my 
own  kith  and  kin  ?  I  have  been  a  lonely  man  all 
my  life,  and,  I  fear,  a  selfish  one.  The  end  of 
my  life  is  very  near ;  during  what  remains  of  it, 
it  "is  well  that  I  should  share  in  all  things  with 
my  family.  I  have  saved  a  little  money;  that 
and  my  pension  your  father  and  you  will  share 
with  me  while  I  live — not  for  business  purposes, 
but  for  your  personal  wants.  I  have  made  my 
will,  and  left  you  my  small  fortune.  I  have  set- 
tled it  so  that  you  cannot  again  sacrifice  yourself 
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to  your  generosity  ;  not  that  I  blame  you  for  what 
you  have  done— God  forbid  I  should  do  that ! 
If  your  father  is  in  need  of  money,  you  will,  I 
know,  give  him  what  he  requires  out  of  the  in- 
come, just  as  I  will  do  myself  while  I  live.  All, 
Cosmo,  I  fear  all  our  investigations  are  hopeless 
now!  Nevertheless,  I  wish  you  to  continue  in 
Parliament,  if  possible,  where,  I  think,  you  will 
do  credit  to  our  pedigree,  short  or  long.  Be- 
sides, something  may  yet  turn  up,  who  knows  ? 
and  in  any  case,  and  on  every  account,  I  wish 
you  to  be  in  a  position  to  which  you  are  entitled. 
I  cannot  help  seeing  in  your  recent  conduct 
another  strong  piece  of  internal  evidence.  The 
money  I  have  to  leave  is  only  about  £25,000. 
I  don't  make  obedience  to  my  wish  a  condition 
of  inheriting  it ;  but,  if  you  find  it  practicable,  I 
do  wish  you  to  follow  out  a  political  career. 
Will  you?" 

"  If  it  is  at  all  practicable,  uncle,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly respect  your  wishes,  which  are  quite  in 
unison  with  my  own. " 

"  I  have  a  fancy,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"that  I  should  like  to  be  buried  in  Scotland. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  our  fatherland.  You  will  re- 
spect that  wish  too  ?" 

"  You  are  low  to-day,  uncle,  and  depressed ; 
don't  let  us  talk  of  such  lugubrious  subjects. 
I  hope  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  that  wish 
has  to  be  considered." 

"But  you  will  remember  it ?" 

"How  can  you  doubt  it?" 

"And  if  the  discovery  ever  should  be  made— 
if  the  home  of  our  race  is  ever  identified — I 
should  like  to  think  that  my  ashes  will  be  re- 
moved, so  that  they  may  mingle  with  those  of 
our  ancestors.  You  may  think  this  an  idle 
whim — the  caprice  of  a  dying  man ;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  it  is  the  instinct  of  long  descent  which 
prompts  the  wish ;  and  you  will  respect  it  also  ?" 

"I  will,  uncle," said  Cosmo,  wondering  at  the 
tenacity  with  which  this  fixed  idea  clung  to  the 
old  man's  brain,  under  all  circumstances  of  dis- 
couragement. 

"I  am  tired  now,"  continued  Sir  Robert, 
"and  I  think  I  could  sleep;  so  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  stay  longer  to-day.  But  be  sure  you 
come  to-morrow.  You  are  a  very  fine  fellow, 
and  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Good- 
bye, and  God  bless  you !" 

The  next  morning,  before  Cosmo  was  dressed, 
his  uncle's  servant  came  to  his  rooms. 

"  Sir  Robert  has  had  a  very  restless  night,  sir," 
he  said,  "and  he  is  very  weak  this  morning. 
The  doctor  desired  me  to  say  he  thinks  you 
ought  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  He  consid- 
ers that  Sir  Robert  is  sinking  very  fast." 

Cosmo  made  all  haste,  and  was  soon  at  his  un- 
cle's chambers.  The  doctor  met  him  at  the  bed~ 
room  door,  and  detained  him  outside  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  Your  uncle,"  he  said,  "  has  had  a  slight 
paralytic  stroke ;  but,  in  his  reduced  condition, 
I  can  hold  out  no  hope  that  he  will  rally  from  it. 
In  fact,  I  fear  that  he  will  not  survive  the  day." 


Is  he  conscious  ? 
Cosmo. 


Will  he  know  me  ?"  asked 


"It  is  hard  to  say;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  will  never  speak  to  you  again." 

They  entered  the  room.  The  poor  old  man 
lay  very  still ;  his  breathing  was  quick  but  faint ; 
one  arm  lay  powerless  by  his  side;  his  other 
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hand  twitched  the  bedclothes  with  aimless,  per- 
sistent restlessness,  and  his  open  eyes  had  that 
look,  half  vague,  half  solemn,  of  appeal  or  inquiry 
which  accompanies  the  approach  of  death.  He 
slightly  moved  them  in  the  direction  of  those  who 
entered,  showing  that  he  was  still,  or  again,  con- 
scious. His  nephew  bent  over  him,  and,  taking 
his  hand,  said,  "  Do  you  know  me,  dear  uncle  ?'' 
His  eyes  were  turned  upon  Cosmo's  with  the  same 
vague  look  of  appeal,  but  he  neither  spoke  nor 
made  any  sign. 

"Can  nothing  be  done?"  asked  Cosmo. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  doctor.  "  He  is  without 
suffering  ;  that  is  all  the  comfort  I  can  give  you  ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  remain."  He 
felt  the  dying  man's  pulse,  and  added,  "A  very 
few  hours  more!" 

Cosmo  sat  down  by  the  bedside  to  wait  for  the 
end.  All  through  the  day  his  vigil  lasted.  His 
uncle  was  little  more  than  a  stranger  to  him,  and 
his  own  nature  was  not  prone  to  rapid  expan- 
sions, so  that  violent  grief  could  not'be  expected 
of  him.  But  there  was  much  that  was  touching 
in  this  lonely  close  of  a  life  which  the  dying  man 
had  himself  described  as  lonely  ;  in  this  desolate 
end  to  aspirations  which  he  had  cherished  so  fe- 
verishly but  a  few  short  weeks  before ;  and  with 
this  moving  spectacle  before  him  Cosmo's  heart 
was  stirred  to  genuine  compassion.  In  the  long 
hours  of  solemn  thought,  while  his  uncle's  vitality 
ebbed  gradually  away,  his  own  special  calamities 
faded,  for  the  time,  out  of  sight.  By  degrees  his 
mind  passed  to  larger  contemplations  of  the  pa- 
thos of  human  life  and  the  vanity  of  human  wish- 
es, and  then  rose  to  that  higher  sphere  of  hope 
whence  the  eye  of  Faith  descries,  for  the  short- 
ness and  sadness  of  life,  a  recompense  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  Time — 

"  Where,  beyond  these  voices,  there  is  peace.'' 

Thus  the  day  passed.  Toward  evening  Cosmo 
felt  his  uncle's  hand  tighten  its  grasp  on  his  own, 
and,  looking  at  him,  saw  that  the  expression  of 
his  eyes  had  changed  to  one  of  anxious  meaning 
and  intelligence ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
obviously  making  an  effort  to  articulate.  His 
nephew  bent  down  close  to  him,  but  for  some 
time  he  could  collect  no  sense  from  his  murmurs, 
reiterated  over  and  over  again,  in  a  faint  and 
hollow  monotone.  At  last  he  caught  the  word 
"Bible,"  and,  looking  round,  saw,  on  the  table 
near  the  bed,  the  old  pocket-Bible  which  Phil 
Denwick  had  given  to  Sir  Robert.  Imagining 
that  his  uncle  wished  him  to  read  from  it,  he  took 
it  up ;  but  again  his  hand  was  pressed,  and  again 
the  dying  man  resumed  his  painful  attempts  to 
speak,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  audibly  pro- 
nouncing the  word  "Heirloom." 

"  You  wish  that  this  Bible  should  be  preserved 
as  an  heirloom  in  our  family  ?"  said  Cosmo,  speak- 
ing with  slow  distinctness.  The  old  man  pressed 
his  hand  by  way  of  assent,  and  Cosmo  assured 
him  that  his  wish  should  be  sacred.  His  grasp 
then  relaxed,  he  made  no  further  effort  to  speak, 
and  his  eyes  resumed  their  former  vague  expres- 
sion. Another  hour  passed,  and  then  the  light 
faded  from  them,  suddenly  and  forever. 

It  was  late  when  Cosmo  returned  to  his  own 
rooms  that  night.  The  events  of  the  day  had 
been  saddening,  the  tension  had  been  protracted, 
and  he  was  worn  out  and  thoroughly  depressed. 
In  this  condition,  when  his  own  affairs  again  re- 


curred to  his  thoughts,  the  death  of  his  uncle  ap- 
peared to  bear  upon  his  destiny  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent significance  from  that  which  it  really  pos- 
sessed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  clearly  benefited 
Cosmo,  by  opening  to  him  the  inheritance  of  at 
least  a  modest  competency ;  but  he  had  not  as 
yet  realized  what  the  importance  of  this  was. 
He  had  never  known  poverty,  and  his  descent 
into  it  was  as  yet  only  felt  by  anticipation,  and 
exclusively  in  its  relation  to  the  disappointment 
of  certain  dearest  wishes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  are  called  "worldly  considera- 
tions" were  not  included  in  the  view  which  he 
took  of  his  uncle's  death.  That  event  simply  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  another  element  in  the  gen- 
eral desolation  which  was  closing  around  him — 
the  severance  of  another  link,  frail  and  shadowy 
as  it  was,  which  connected  him  with  the  idea  of 
a  hope  now  rapidly  vanishing.  He  felt  terribly 
alone.  His  heart  had  learned,  by  the  experience 
of  love,  to  long  with  intensity  for  sympathy  and 
tenderness  ;  but  upon  the  mountainous  obstacles 
which  already  intervened  between  him  and  Esme 
another  mountain  had  lately  piled  its  bulk.  As 
for  his  father,  he  was  cold  and  self-sufficing ;  and 
even  when  Cosmo's  heart  had  gone  forth  to  him 
in  the  hour  of  mutual  calamity,  its  advances  had 
been  chilled  by  silence  or  by  words  of  formal 
reciprocity. 

The  death  of  this  old  man,  then — of  this  old 
man  whom  he  might  have  learned  to  love,  and 
whose  nature  was  far  more  in  sympathy  with  his 
own — simply  seemed,  as  we  have  said,  to  add  an- 
other drop  to  the  cup  of  his  desolate  loneliness, 
which  was  already  full  to  the  brim. 

Love,  family  ties,  wealth,  fame,  ambition,  the 
eager  wish  to  stand  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle 
for  everything  which  makes  nations  great  and 
good — over  all  these  the  dark  waters  of  destiny 
seemed  to  pour  their  obliterating  tide.  A  weari- 
ness, a  sickness  of  life,  took  possession  of  him ; 
he  declined  from  the  high  level  of  Christian 
stoicism  on  which  lie  had  passed  his  vigil  in 
the  death-chamber.  The  words  of  inspiration 
brought  him  no  comfort ;  only  such  as  were  dark- 
est came  to  the  darkened  chambers  of  his  soul, 
which  echoed  with  the  dreary  questions  of  the 
Man  of  Uz,  with  the  despairing  summations  of 
the  mournful  Preacher — "Wherefore  is  light 
given  to  him  that  is  in  misery  ?  and  life  unto  the 
bitter  in  soul?"  "All  the  work  that  is  wrought 
under  the  sun  is  grievous  unto  me;  for  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

He  had  brought  away  his  uncle's  Bible — the 
heirloom  ;  it  lay  upon  the  table  before  him,  and 
he  took  it  up  and  opened  it.  On  the  fly-leaf  he 
beheld  the  motto,  "  Search  the  Scriptures."  and 
he  turned  over  the  pages,  searching  in  them  for 
the  key-note  of  some  happier  strain  of  thought. 
At  last  he  lighted  on  a  striking  passage,  which 
suggested  a  long  train  of  speculations,  ending  in 
a  reverie ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  the  Bible 
slipped  from  his  absent  hand  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  It  fell  open,  with  its  leaves  downward, 
and  Cosmo  hastily  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 
The  leaves  were  deranged  by  the  accident,  and 
he  was  readjusting  them,  when  his  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  some  faintish  writing  upon  one  of  the 
central  pages.  With  only  a  languid  interest  he 
approached  the  light  to  decipher  the  words,  which 
were  written  on  the  blank  side  of  the  title-page 
of  the  New  Testament.  They  were  as  follows : 
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"  Whereas  I,  the  Honorable  Norman  Douglas, 
third  son  of  Archibald,  12th  Baron  of  Duner- 
lacht,  have  married  you,  Jean  Lothian,  on  this 
first  day  of  June,  1781,  in  the  parish  of  Greyfri- 
ars,  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of  Norman 
Glencairn ;  and  whereas  you  have  doubts  ant 
scruples  whether  this  wedlock  be  true  and  fast 
being  contracted  under  a  name  assumed  by  me, 
but  not  registered— I  do  now,  therefore,  before 
God  and  upon  this  his  Holy  Book,  formally  take 
and  acknowledge  you  to  be  my  wife,  under  the 
name  of  Norman  Douglas.  This  name  I  have 
abjured  and  renounced,  and  I  now  retake,  and 
use,  and  admit  it  to  be  my  name,  solely  for  this 
one  occasion  and  purpose :  videlicet — to  satisfy 
your  conscience  and  scruples,  and  to  assure  you 
of  my  leal  faith  in  all  ways.  To  this  I  place  my 
signature — Norman  Douglas,  01  Glencairn." 

Underneath,  the  anxious  wife  had  made  as- 
surance doubly  sure  by  writing : 

"For  the  second  time,  this  1st  June,  1781, 1, 
Jean  Glencairn  or  Lothian,  take  you,  Norman 
Glencairn,  to  be  my  husband,  and  now  under 
your  lawful  name  of  Norman  Douglas ;  and  I 
sign  my  name— Jean  Douglas  or  Glencairn  or 
Lothian." 

A  mist  came  before  Cosmo's  eyes,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  his  pulses  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  roar 
of  many  waters  or  the  shouting  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude. For  a  few  seconds  he  was  virtually  un- 
conscious ;  and  though,  when  he  had  somewhat 
recovered  his  self-possession,  he  read  and  re-read 
the  startling  revelation,  it  was  only  after  much 
time  that  he  had  anything  but  a  confused  sense 
of  what  it  imported.  At  first  he  appeared  to  be 
watching  the  evolution  of  a  romantic  mystery, 
which  in  no  way  concerned  him.  The  very 
identity  of  Norman  Douglas  with  his  own  pro- 
genitor Norman  Glencairn  he  could  only  realize 
with  difficulty;  and  when  that  was  done,  he 
could  hardly  retain  fixed  in  his  conviction  that  he 
himself  was  transformed  into  Cosmo  Douglas. 

Then  —  "Douglas,"  "  Dunerlacht,"  "Doug- 
las!"—  he  repeated  the  names  over  and  over 
again  with  a  stupefied  air,  as  if  trying  to  recall 
some  association  with  the  words  which  was  elud- 
ing the  grasp  of  his  memory.  Such  a  sudden 
and  utter  revolution  in  regard  to  all  the  leading 
ideas  and  interests  of  his  life  might  well  bewil- 
der him,  and  make  it  a  matter  hard  to  his  appre- 
hension, that  he  himself  shared  the  proud  lineage 
which  Lord  Germistoune  had  so  haughtily  de- 
scribed as  placing  an  impassable  barrier  between 
Esme  and  a  suitor  of  obscure  origin.  With  the 
minute  history  of  the  Dunerlacht  family  he  was 
not  familiar,  though  he  did  remember  that  Lord 
Germistoune  was  also  15th  Baron  Dunerlacht; 
but  in  what  degree  of  relationship  he  himself,  as 
descendant  of  the  12th  Baron,  thus  stood  to  the 
present  representative  of  the  family,  he  was  not 
aware. 

It  could  not,  however,  be  remote;  but,  near 
or  remote,  the  lineage  and  blood  were  the  same. 
At  last,  from  all  confusions  and  bewilderments, 
this  supreme  fact  shone  before  his  eyes.  The 
dawn  had  begun  to  break  at  last.  A  world  of 
delight  opened  before  his  eyes.  The  grand  ob- 
stacle of  birth  had  ceased  to  separate  him  from 
Esme  ;  the  contemptuous  disregard  to  which  de- 
fects of  origin  had  exposed  his  own  personal 
qualities  was  no  longer  possible.  For  his  love 
there  was  blissful  hope ;  for  his  pride,  which 


chafed  against  the  obliteration  of  individuality 
by  a  social  brand,  there  was  a  sovereign  balm. 
Hard  to  realize  all  this;  hard  to  believe  in 
so  comprehensive  a  transformation;  but,  once 
grasped,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  for  a  time 
all  other  sublunary  considerations  faded  out  of 
view :  a  time  which  was  of  long  duration  ;  for, 
all  night  through,  Cosmo  paced  his  room,  turn- 
ing again  and  again  from  one  to  another  of  the 
new  aspects  of  his  life,  and  finding  at  each  re- 
currence some  accession  of  delight.  It  was  only 
when  the  cold  natural  dawn  stole  into  his  cham- 
ber that  a  check  was  given  to  the  warmth  of  his 
enthusiasm ;  and  then,  from  a  hundred  Alnas- 
char-like  dreams,  he  awoke. 

It  was  much  for  him  to  find  that  he  was  of 
noble  birth;  the  distinction  was  dear  to  him 
from  many  points  of  view ;  but  the  cold  voice 
of  the  dawn  asked  him  whether  the  discovery 
did,  after  all,  remove  every  obstacle  to  his  hopes. 
And  the  answer,  alas!  could  be  but  this— that 
the  removal  of  one  disability  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  substitution  of  another.  A  month 
ago  he  possessed  the  advantage  of  wealth  can- 
celled by  obscurity  of  birth,  and  now  his  fault- 
less lineage  was  neutralized  by  poverty. 

However  much  Lord  Germistoune  "might  rec- 
ognize the  abstract  virtue  of  a  pedigree,  which  he, 
of  all  men,  could  not  possibly  undervalue,  that 
by  no  means  involved  his  admission  that  a  com- 
paratively penniless  cadet  of  the  family  could  be 
considered  a  suitable  match  for  the  daughter  of 
the  chief— for  the  heiress  of  the  family  honors 
and  possessions.  He  felt  all  this  now ;  and 
though  there  was  still  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
he  bitterly  appreciated  the  irony  of  Fate. 

Next,  with  a  pang  of  shame  and  remorse,  he 
remembered  his  uncle,  all  thought  of  whose 
death  had  been  swept  from  his  mind  by  the  very 
discovery  which  the  poor  old  man  had  longed, 
and  hoped,  and  worked  for  all  his  life.  He  re- 
membered that  for  his  uncle,  too,  the  irony  of 
Fate  was  cruel  —  more  cruel  than  in  his  own 
case,  from  the  apt  moment  of  its  development 
and  the  conclusiveness  of  its  action.  Bitterly 
reproaching  himself,  he  was  touched  by  that  re- 
morseful desire  to  atone  to  the  neglected  dead, 
which  often  moves  men  to  pay  an  instant  and 
more  reverent  obedience  to  the  last  wishes  of 
those  who  have  gone.  He  recalled  his  uncle's 
last  injunctions ;  he  had  expressed  but  two. 
Of  these  there  was  little  fear  that  that  which  re- 
ferred to  the  Bible  would  be  neglected ;  little 
fear  that  it  would  cease  to  be  an  heirloom  in  the 
family,  the  charter  of  whose  resuscitation  had 
been  drawn  from  its  sacred  guardianship. 

His  uncle's  other  wish — that  he  should  be  laid 
to  his  final  rest  among  the  ashes  of  his  forefa- 
thers, if  the  place  of  their  sepulture  ever  became 
known— he  now  resolved  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  carry  into  effect. 

To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  at 
once  apprise  Lord  Germistoune  of  the  kinship 
3etween  their  families,  which  had  been  so  strange- 
y  brought  to  light.  Before  he  lay  down,  there- 
:bre,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  lordship 
— writing,  as  may  be  imagined,  with  a  haste  and 
agitation  which  excluded  the  consideration  of 
minute  details : 

"  25th  July,  IS-. 

"Mr  LORD, — I  have  to  announce  to  you  the 
death  of  my  uncle,  Sir  Robert  Glencairn  (proper- 
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ly  Douglas),  which  took  place  last  night,  at  his 
chambers  in  Pall  Mall,  after  a  few  weeks'  illness. 
His  death  has  been  immediately  followed  by  a 
discovery  of  vital  interest  to  me,  and  which  can- 
not be  altogether  indifferent  to  you.  It  has 
transpired,  beyond  doubt,  that  our  family  name 
is  Douglas,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  it  in  right 
of  our  descent  from  Norman  Douglas,  otherwise 
Glencairn,  who  was  third  son  of  Archibald, 
twelfth  Baron  Dunerlacht.  The  discovery  is 
not  many  hours  old,  and  I  have  had  no  time  to 
ascertain  in  what  exact  degree  of  relationship  it 
proves  my  late  uncle  to  have  stood  to  your  lord- 
ship. That  it  must  be  pretty  close,  however,  is 
obvious ;  but,  even  had  it  been  very  remote,  I 
would  still  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with 
this  letter.  The  day  before  his  death,  my  uncle, 
who  had  all  his  life  entertained  the  strongest  de- 
sire to  penetrate  a  mystery  in  which  our  origin 
was  involved,  expressed  to  me  the  wish  that 
should  it  ever  be  cleared  up,  he  might,  if  it  were 
possible,  be  interred  in  the  burial-place  of  our 
ancestors.  That  wish  is,  of  course,  sacred  to 
me ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  so  natural  an  as- 
piration will  recommend  itself  to  your  lordship's 
sympathy,  and  that  you  will  be  glad,  as  chief  of 
the  family,  to  grant  the  sanction,  and  give  the 
directions,  which  will  enable  me  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  To  ask  for  this  is  my  sole  object  in  now 
writing  to  you.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to 
allude  to  other  bearings  of  the  discovery;  but 
I  cannot  be  wrong,  I  think,  in  expressing  a 
hope  that,  whatever  difference  has  unfortunately 
existed  between  us,  your  lordship  will  see  noth- 
ing in  my  past  conduct  which  can  discredit  my 
present  request,  by  making  you  ashamed  to  rec- 
ognize my  kinsmnriship.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

"  COSMO  DOUGLAS 
"(Formerly  GLKNOAIBN)." 

Cosmo  then  wrote  a  second  letter  to  his  father, 
announcing  the  discovery  which  had  been  made 
shortly  after  the  despatch  of  a  previous  one,  in 
which  he  had  reported  his  uncle's  death.  He 
also  explained  the  step  which  he  had  conse- 
quently taken  with  regard  to  the  funeral,  and 
begged  his  father  to  return  at  once,  if  it  were  at 
all  practicable.  When  his  writing  was  finished 
he  lay  down  to  rest,  but  not  before  the  sun  had 
long  been  up. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

IF  the  proverbial  thunder -bolt  had  fallen 
through  the  roof  of  Lord  Germistoune's  busi- 
ness-room, it  could  hardly  have  produced  a  more 
agitating  effect  upon  the  noble  occupant  than 
did  the  perusal  of  Cosmo's  letter.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  however,  it  would  have  been  the  agita- 
tion of  fear;  in  this  it  was  simply  wrath,  but 
wrath  intensified  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  almost 
paralyzed  the  patient.  He  sat  glaring  at  the 
letter,  livid,  trembling,  and  speechless.  We 
have  seen  him  in  not  a  few  transports  of  the  sort, 
but  only  of  the  sort ;  for  this,  in  degree,  probably 
surpassed  any  previous  passion  which  had  fired 
the  combustible  spirit  of  the  old  gentleman. 
"Glencairn!  Glencairn!  Glencairn!"  were  the 
first  words  he  uttered,  after  a  long  interval  of 
dumb  frenzy;  and  then,  his  voice  being  again 


available,  he  poured  forth  such  volleys  of  miscel- 
laneous malediction  as  proved  the  perfection  to 
which  the  art  of  cursing  may  be  brought  if  a 
long  life  is  conscientiously  devoted  to  its  culture. 
This  Glencairn  family  appeared  to  him,  in  his 
present  mood,  to  be  some  emanation  from  the 
infernal  regions,  let  loose  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  outraging  and  exasperating  Viscount 
Germistoune ;  and  a  long  list  of  their  persecu- 
tions was  crowned  by  this  last  supreme  act  of  al- 
most impious  audacity.  One  of  them  had  wound- 
ed his  dignity  by  personal  slight  and  insult,  and 
placed  large  moneys  of  his  in  grievous  jeopardy. 
The  other  had  practised  upon  his  daughter  with 
diabolical  arts  of  love,  ensnared  her  affections, 
perverted  her  obedient  spirit,  and  lifted  his  own 
daring  eyes  to  an  alliance  with  the  august  house 
of  Germistoune.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  would  exhaust  them ;  but  no !  the  Glen- 
cairn pertinacity  in  evil  and  torment  was  a  very 
Hydra — defeated  at  one  point,  it  rose  rampant 
at  another.  The  attempt  on  his  money  (he  put 
it  thus)  had  miscarried ;  he  had  foiled  the  mat- 
rimonial design,  at  the  expense  of  grievous  per- 
sonal annoyance,  trouble,  and  anxiety ;  and  now 
here  was  a  deliberate  scheme  to  degrade  that 
which  was,  in  his  eyes,  most  sacred  of  all,  by  bold- 
ly advancing  a  claim  to  kinsmanship!  What 
sort  of  a  claim  ?  founded  upon  what  ?  Why,  on 
the  ground  of  their  descent  from  a  blackguard 
waif  of  the  family,  whose  debaucheries  had  been 
notorious — a  claim  which  might,  no  doubt,  be 
made  with  equal  justice  by  swarms  of  similar  de- 
scendants, born,  under  hedges  or  in  workhouses, 
of  nameless  and  degraded  mothers.  By  heav- 
ens! this  was  getting  past  all  bounds  of  human 
patience  !  Burial,  too  !  burial  among  the  hal- 
lowed dust  of  the  Douglases,  for  the  illegitimate 
bones  of  this  infernal  old  Indian  impostor !  Lord 
Germistoune  felt  that  it  was  almost  a  case  for 
the  police  ;  and,  at  all  events,  that  if  justice  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  moral  government  of 
the  universe,  something  must  happen  to  these 
vampires  before  long. 

Hours  elapsed  before  he  was  calm  enough  to 
write  in  the  strain  of  awful  but  judicial  severity 
which  he  believed  to  be  his  forte;  and  then  he 
indited  the  following  response  to  Cosmo : 

" ,  July  IS— . 

"SiR, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  announcing  the  death  of  a  person 
whom  you  describe  as  'Sir  Robert  Glencairn 
(properly  Douglas),'  and  requesting  that  the 
privilege  of  interment  in  my  family  burying- 
ground  may  be  accorded  to  his  remains. 

"It  seems  improbable  that  you  should  have 
been  distraught  by  grief  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  individual  in  question ;  but,  either  from 
that  or  some  other  circumstance,  I  presume  you 
to  have  been  suffering  from  mental  alienation  at 
the  moment  when  you  permuted  yourself  to  pen 
that  monstrous  effusion.  On  no  other  hypothe- 
sis can  I  account  for  it. 

"It  seems  almost  a  waste  of  words  to  negative 
a  request  of  the  sort ;  but,  as  it  is  preferred  in  a 
serious  tone,  I  pay  it  the  compliment  of  a  grave 
refusal.  And  when  I  have  done  so,  I  have  said 
all  that  is  strictly  necessary ;  but  I  will,  never- 
theless, add  one  or  two  brief  observations.  You 
have  displayed,  on  a  recent  occasion,  the  spirit 
of  a  gentleman,  which  I  cheerfully  recognized  at 
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the  time;  and  if  the  same  spirit  continues  in 
some  degree  to  actuate  you,  you  will,  I  think, 
see  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  the 
name  which  you  appear  to  have  adopted — only, 
let  me  hope,  in  the  moment  of  frenzy  with  which 
I  have  above  credited  you.  Admitting  the  pos-. 
sibility  of  your  illegitimate  descent  from  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family  who  disgraced  it  and  himself, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  etiquette  which  guides 
men  of  good  feeling  in  your  position  prompts 
them  to  adopt  the  name,  not  of  the  male,  but  of 
the  female  parent  or  progenitor,  from  whom  an 
irregular  and  discreditable  origin  is  derived. 
The  law,  I  believe,  without  recognizing  the  right 
of  persons  in  your  position  to  any  name  at  all, 
sanctions  in  some  sort  of  way,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  connives  at,  their  adoption  of  the  female  sur- 
name. I  know  not  whether  the  name  of  '  Glen- 
caini '  were  adopted  on  this  principle,  but  if  that 
be  not  the  name  borne  by  your  irregular  progen- 
itrix, I  would  suggest  that  you  should  now  dis- 
card it — not  for  the  name  of  Douglas,  but  for 
that  of  the  female  in  question,  which,  if  she  were 
at  any  time  within  the  pale  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, may  probably  be  preserved  in  the  disci- 
plinary records  of  the  parish  where  she  lived. 
This  would  be  to  place  yourself  in,  at  least,  a 
qtiasi-legal  position.  Be  that  as  it  may,  persist- 
ence on  you  part  in  the  assumption  of  the  name 
of  Douglas  might  possibly  compel  me  to  expose 
the  impertinence  in  the  public  prints ;  and  I  shall 
do  so,  without  fail,  if  it  ever  comes  to  my  knowl- 
edge that  you  venture  to  impute  to  me  the  scan- 
dal of  kinsmanship  with  yourself.  I  am  your 
obedient  servant,  GERMISTOUNE. 

"P.S. — A  more  monstrous  pretension  was, 
perhaps,  never  before  advanced." 

Cosmo  did  not  receive  this  notable  effusion 
till  late  at  night,  and  he  answered  it  on  the  in- 
stant. 

The  next  morning  Esmti  happened  to  reach 
the  breakfast-room  before  her  father  had  made 
his  appearance,  and,  while  awaiting  his  arrival, 
she  took  up  the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  Times, 
and  read,  in  the  obituary  list,  an  announcement 
which  interested  but  much  perplexed  her.  It 
ran  as  follows : 

"At  his  chambers,  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  — th 
inst.,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  (formerly  Glencairn),  K. C.S.I.,  late 
Commissioner  of  Sirapoore,  Bengal,  great-grand- 
son of  Archibald,  12th  Baron  Dunerlacht." 

When  Lord  Germistoune  entered,  Esme,  with 
the  paper  still  in  her  hand,  exclaimed,  with  a  vi- 
vacity no\v,unusual  in  her  dealings  with  her  fa- 
ther, 

"Oh,  papa,  we  seem  to  have  lost  a  relation  I 
never  heard  of  before.  It  is  very  strange." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  There  is  the  death  of  a  Sir  Robert  Douglas, 
formerly  Glencairn,  announced  here." 

"Is  every  one  who  chooses  to  call  himself 
'  Douglas '  necessarily  a  relation  of  ours  ?" 

"No;  but  he  is  described  as  great-grandson 
of  Archibald,  12th  Baron  Dunerlacht.  What 
does  it  mean,  if  he  were  not  our  relation?" 

"Mean  ?  It  means  an  imposition — a  swindle 
— a  lie  ;  that's  what  it  means !" 

"But  who  was  this  Sir  Robert  Douglas  in 
reality?" 

"Ah!  read  his  alias." 


''  Glencairn,  said  Esme,  utterly  bewildered. 

"Yes,  '  Gleucairn  ;'  you  have  some  reason  to 
blush  when  you  read  it." 

"But— but— " 

"He  was  brother  to  the  man  who  tried  to 
fleece  me  of  my  money ;  he  was  uncle  to  the 
individual  who  has  virtually  robbed  me  of  my 
daughter's  loyalty  and  affection ;  he  was  a  third 
scoundrel  of  the  same  accursed  gang!" 

"This  is  cruelly  unjust,  papa." 

"Be  silent!  What  new  villany  have  they 
started  now?  Why,  a  claim  to  'kinsmanship 
witli  me— with  me! — on  the  ground  of  an  al- 
leged illegitimate  descent  from  a  blackguard  ca- 
det of  our  family !  And  not  content  with  that, 
this  Mr.  Cosmo  Glencairn  completes  a  long  series 
of  outrages  by  calmly  requesting  me  to  admit 
my  'kinsman'  (the  reprobate  just  defunct!)— to 
admit  him  to  the  right  of  burial  among  the  old 
lords  of  Dunerlacht !  By  heavens !  it's  enough 
to  make  the  old  lords  get  up  and  leave  the  vaults 
in  disgust!  But  I  dare  say  you'll  defend  it. 
Upon  my  life,  I  think  you  will !  Do  you  ?  Do 
you  dare?  What?  Answer  me!" 

"I  think  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  be  buried 
among  one's  own  people,"  said  Esme,  speaking 
like  one  in  sleep,  and  from  the  midst  of  some 
wild  and  wondrous  dream.  Before  her  father 
had  time  to  open  new  vials  of  wrath  upon  her,  a 
servant  entered  and  brought  him  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed in  a  handwriting  which  caused  his  lord- 
ship to  pause  and  hastily  tear  it  open.  It  was 
Cosmo's  letter,  and  Lord  Germistoune  tore  it 
open  with  a  sort  of  gluttonous  desire  to  stimulate 
his  ferocity  with  some  new  incentive.  He  was 
apparently  disappointed.  Certainly  the  letter, 
which  ran  as  follows*  did  not  produce  this  ef- 
fect, but  indeed  a  strangely  different  one : 

" ,  July,  IS— . 

"  Mr  LORD, — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  seem- 
ly in  me  to  protract  a  controversy  as  to  the  bur- 
ial of  my  uncle,  Sir  Robert  Douglas.  I  will 
therefore  make  other  provisional  arrangements 
for  his  interment,  and  I  have,  on  that  subject, 
no  further  remarks  to  offer. 

"As  to  the  general  tone  and  tenor  of  your 
letter,  I  feel  that,  though  they  are  offensive,  I 
am  not  logically  entitled  to  resent  them,  since 
they  are  based  on  a  misconception  of  facts  so 
great  that  they  are  virtually  not  addressed  to 
me  at  all,  but  to  a  non-existent  person. 

"Absolute  proof  of  my  legitimate  descent 
from  Norman  Douglas  is  in  my  possession  ;  and 
no  strong  asseverations  will  discredit  it.  Let 
me  add  that,  failing  my  father's  action  in  the 
matter,  I  shall  anticipate  your  action  as  to  pub- 
licity by  at  once  advertising  my  resumption  of 
our  family  name— of  which  your  lordship  may 
be  assured  that  I  am  as  proud  as  yourself— and 
the  advertisement 'will  report  the  evidence  which 
justifies  the  resumption.  I  shall  thus  place  my- 
self, not,  to  use  your  own  expression,  '  in  a  quasi- 
legal  position,'  but  in  the  only  position  tolerable 
to  a  gentleman  who  considers  that  the  fair  fame 
of  his  progenitors  ought  to  be  sacred  in  his  eyes. 

"Your  lordship  will,  of  course,  see  in  the  ad- 
vertisement the  evidence  above  alluded  to,  but  I 
need  not  say  that  should  you  wish  to  examine 
the  originals,  or  the  certified  copies  from  mar- 
riage registers,  etc.,  they  are  open  to  your  inspec- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  any  attempt  on  your 
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part  to  discredit  the  legality  of  my  resumption  of 
the  family  name  will  compel  me,  with  regret,  to 
have  recourse  to  legal  measures  for  redress  and 
refutation.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  lord- 
ship's obedient  servant,  COSMO  DOUGLAS." 

By  the  time  Lord  Germistoune  had  finished 
reading  the  above  every  vestige  of  color  had  left 
his  face.  He  folded  up  the  letter  with  hands 
that  shook  as  if  palsied,  and  sat  down  to  the 
breakfast-table,  touching  the  articles  about  him 
in  an  absent,  mechanical  way,  while  his  features 
worked  spasmodically. 

His  daughter  was  anxiously  observing  him, 
when  he  rose  and  staggered,  rather  than  walked, 
toward  the  door.  Esme  sprang  up  and  ran  to 
him,  with  a  cry  of  alarm. 

"Papa!  dear  papa!  what  is  wrong?  Let  me 
help  you ;  let  me — " 

He  turned  on  her  with  a  ghastly  face  and 
wild  eyes,  and  waved  her  off,  muttering,  "  Don't 
dare  to  follow  me  !" 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

A  FEW  hours  after  Lord  Germistoune's  break- 
fast had  been  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Cosmo's 
letter,  Tom  Wyedale  was  leisurely  enjoying  the 
same  meal  at  his  club ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
gossiping  with  other  breakfasters,  he  glanced  at 
a  newspaper  which  was  conveniently  propped 
upon  the  table  in  front  of  him.  Presently  his 
eye  fell  on  the  announcement  of  Sir  Robert 
Glencairn's  death,  which  had  perplexed  Esme, 
and  which  now  almost  as  touch  bewildered  Tom. 
"Cosmo's  uncle,  of  course,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self. "There  can't  have  been  two  Sir  Robert 
Glencairns  living  in  the  same  rooms  in  Pall 
Mall;  but,  hang  it!  why  'Douglas?'  and  how 
'great-grandson  of  the  12th  Baron  Dunerlacht?' 
Either  poor  Cosmo  has  at  last  gone  mad,  or  some 
fiend  has  been  playing  a  practical  joke  on  him,  to 
make  yet  more  mischief  between  him  and  old  Ger- 
mistoune. Yes,  that  must  be  it.  A  woman,  of 
course.  It's  too  bad !  upon  my  life  it  is  too 
bad!" 

When  Tom  had  finished  his  breakfast  he  went 
up-stairs  to  the  library,  and  attentively  studied 
the  history  of  the  Germistoune-Dunerlacht  fami- 
ly, in  Burke's  Peerage.  After  which,  he  decided 
to  go  and  call  Cosmo's  attention  to  the  obituary 
notice.  "He  must  take  some  notice  of  it,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "malicious  chaff  of  that  sort 
ought  to  be  jumped  upon  heavily." 

A  very  few  minutes  brought  Tom  to  his  friend's 
room,  and,  saddening  his  face  discreetly  to  suit 
the  occasion,  he  entered.  Cosmo  was  busily 
writing,  but  looked  up  and  bade  his  visitor 
"Good-morning."  "I  won't  stop  an  instant," 
said  the  latter,  "if  you  are  too  much  occupied." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Tom,  I  am  excessive- 
ly busy.  Perhaps  you  could  come  back  by-and- 
by." 

"  "  Certainly ;  but  I  have  just  half  a  dozen 
words  to  say,  which  won't  keep  you  an  instant. 
Poor  uncle's  gone,  I  hear  ?" 

"Yes — poor  old  gentleman — the  night  before 
last." 

"Premature,  I  suppose,  to  speculate  about  hi 
little— a — testamentary  arrangements  ?" 


"  Scarcely  decent,  perhaps ;  but  I  may  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  mystery  about  them  at  all." 

''My  dear  Cosmo,  I  do  hope  Sir  Robert  has 
been  loyal?  Excuse  the  question;  you  know 
my  affectionate  interest." 

: '  I  don't  quite  understand  you ;  but  I  believe 
my  uncle  has  kindly  left  me  all  he  had  to  leave, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

"I  am  awfully  glad  to  hear  it!  There  is  al- 
ways a  risk  about  uncles  of  that  sort,  you  see. 
Satan  is  so  apt  to  suggest  a  religious  charity  to 
a  solitary  old  man  when  he  is  making  his  will. 
This  is  really  charming:  and  since  he  was  to 
die,  he  has  timed  his  death  so  admirably!" 

"Well,  Tom,  that  is  not  the  way  I  care  to 
consider  the  subject.  If  you  have  nothing  im- 
portant to  say,  1  fear  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me 
go  on  with  my  work." 

"I  have  something  important  to  say.  Have 
you  seen  that  scandalous  notice  of  his  death  in 
the  papers?" 

"  Scandalous  notice  ?     No !     Where  ?" 

"  In  the  Times.     Here  it  is.     Look !" 

"  There  is  nothing  scandalous  about  it.  I  in- 
serted it  myself." 

" My  dear  Cosmo!"  exclaimed  Tom,  search- 
ing in  his  friend's  face  for  symptoms  of  lunacy. 

"Well,  it  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts." 

"  But '  Dunerlacht  ?'  and  '  Douglas  ?'  Have  I 
now  the  privilege  of  talking  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Doug- 
las, then  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"Oh  Lord!  this  is  beyond  me.  When  did 
the  transformation  scene  take  place  ?" 

' '  I  discovered  the  history  of  our  family  imme- 
diately after  my  uncle's  death." 

"  Well,  Cosmo,  my  dear  fellow,  it  can't  possi- 
bly be  a  very  creditable  kind  of  descent.  I  do 
think  you  were  wrong,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  mix  the  poor  old  man  up  with  the  name.  He 
wouldn't  have  liked  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  ought  to  be  my  question.  Well,  you 
must  know  that  .when  I  saw  the  newspaper  no- 
tice, I  took  the  trouble  to  get  hold  of  '  Burke ' 
and  hunt  up  the  Dunerlacht  history,  and,  you 
mustn't  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  so,  old  fel- 
low, but  it  really  is  impossible  that  you  can  be 
descended  from  the  12th  Lord  Dunerlacht." 

"  I  know,  however,  that  I  am." 

"  No,  no ;  not  legitimately." 

"I  have  the  proofs  in  this  room." 

"In  that  case  you  must  be — your  father,  at 
least,  must  be — Lord  Dunerlacht.  You  don't 
claim  that,  do  you  ?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"  Then  you  can't  claim  the  descent  at  all.  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  just  rush  into  Bobus 
Packer's,  two  doors  off,  and  borrow  his  '  Burke ' 
for  a  minute,  and  show  you.  His  father  was 
what  Lord  Germistonne  calls  '  a  flagrant  huck- 
ster,' and  he  is  sure  to  have  a  '  Burke. '  I  sha'n't 
be  a  moment." 

Tom  was  off  and  back  immediately,  with  the 
volume  in  question. 

"  Now,  Cosmo,"  he  cried,  "  here  is  the  place ; 
but  listen,  and  I'll  read  you  off  a  resume'  of  it,  as 
I've  been  over  the  ground  before.  Listen  : 

"The  12th  Lord  had  three  sons — Archibald, 
George,  and  Norman.  None  of  them  survived 
him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  grandson, 
George  —  the  only  child  of  George,  his  second 
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son.  Very  well ;  young  George,  the  13th  baron, 
died,  in  his  youth,  unmarried.  The  title  then 
went  back  to  a  nephew  of  the  12th  baron,  who 
thus  became  14th  baron,  and,  having  received 
the  British  peerage  of  Germistoune,  was  succeed- 
ed, on  his  death,  by  Archibald,  2d  Viscount  Ger- 
mistoune and  loth  Baron  Dunerlacht—  our  not 
altogether  satisfactory  old  friend.  All  this  is  as 
clear  as  daylight ;  so  that  you  see,  Cosmo,  there 
is  really  no  one  for  you  to  descend  from— no  one, 
at  least,  who  was  married." 

"I  am  descended  from  Norman." 

"Who  died  unmarried." 

"The  proofs  of  his  marriage  are  in  this 
room." 

"In  that  case  your  father  is  Lord  Dunerlacht." 

"  Nonsense!  Here,  look  at  the  proofs,  and  a 
short  resume  of  the  case  to  connect  them,  which 
I  had  from  my  uncle's  lips." 

Tom  carefully  examined  them,  and  presently 
looked  up  with  an  expression  of  eager  astonish- 
ment. "  Then— then,  by  George !  Cosmo,  there's 
no  error  about  it.  These  proofs  seem  to  estab- 
lish the  marriage,  and  the  marriage  being  estab- 
lished, your  father  is  the  15th  Baron  Dunerlacht, 
as  certainly  as  I  am  not." 

"I — I  don't  understand,"  faltered  Cosmo. 

"Hang  it,  man,  take  the  book  and  use  your 
common-sense.  Read  it :  I  should  think  it's  the 
pleasantest  bit  of  reading  you  ever  did  in  your 
life.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man's 
great-grandson  is  his  heir,  rather  than  his  grand- 
nephew  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  he  is." 

"Well,  then,  read,  mark,  and  learn  that  your 
father  becomes  Lord  Dunerlacht,  vice  the  Right 
Honorable  Jupiter  Tonans,  who  retires  upon  an 
allowance,  retaining  his  rank  as  Viscount  Germis- 
toune— and  his  Thistle : — we  must  leave  him  his 
Thistle." 

Cosmo  examined  the  book,  and  re-examined 
it,  and  at  last  said,  "I  can  scarcely  credit  my 
own  eyes  ;  but  if  this  book  is  authentic — if  there 
is  no  mistake — " 

"How  can  there  be?  The  facts  are  supplied 
by  Lord  Germistoune  himself." 

"  Then  it  is — it  must  be,  as  you  say ;  but — 
but  what  will  happen  ?" 

"The  first  thing  that  happens  is  that  I  offer 
you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  hail  you 
'  the  Master  of  Dunerlacht !'  The  next  thing  is 
that  old  Germistoune  will  lie  down  on  his  back 
and  kick,  and  bite,  and  struggle,  with  all  the  forms 
of  law,  to  resist  eviction.  The  next  thing  is  that 
he  will  be  evicted.  The  next — oh !  all  sorts  of 
glorious  events  will  happen,  in  a  mellow  future. 
The  eye  of  prophecy  grows  clear,  and  I  can  see 
— among  other  things — about  sundown,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  next  year,  two  graceful  yet  man- 
ly forms  slowly  descending  the  hills  which  over- 
hang the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Erlacht.  They 
are  in  earnest  converse.  The  less  attractive  of 
the  two  appears  to  plead  with  his  handsomer  com- 
panion, who  at  last  replies,  with  a  winning  smile, 
*  Well,  well ;  so  be  it !  I'll  throw  them  all  over. 
Hang  the  duke !  I'll  disappoint  him,  and  stay 
with  you  till  the  end  of  the  season.  I'm  not  the 
selfish  beast  people  say.'  The  speaker  is  Thom- 
ns  Wyedale,  Esquire,  and  he  addresses  his  friend, 
the  Master  of  Dunerlacht." 

"  This  is  not  the  time  for  fooling,  Tom.  It  is 
a  very  grave  crisis  for  me,  and  there  are  a  hun- 


dred other  reasons  which  make  a  different  tone 
suitable  and  necessary." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Cosmo :  I  forgot  that  I 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing. You  must  forgive  me,  however,  for  feeling 
jolly ;  I  can't  help  it,  you  know ;  but,  perhaps, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  had  better  leave  you  ?" 

"I  think  so,  Tom." 

"  Very  well ;  I'll  look  in  to-morrow,  when  I've 
sobered  down  a  bit.  At  present  I  must  go  and 
laugh  somewhere.  When  I  think  of  the  old 
patriarch's  face— oh  Lord !  it's  too  much  for  me. 
Good-bye,  Cosmo !"  and  Tom  disappeared  in  con- 
vulsions. He  went,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
straight  to  the  most  frequented  of  his  clubs,  and 
on  thence  to  the  many  other  centres  of  life  and 
gossip  which  boasted  his  membership.  At  each 
he  retailed  this  startling  novelty,  this  splendid 
material  for  a  cause  celebre;  and  made  a  most 
dramatic  story  of  the  discovery,  in  which  he  fig- 
ured as  a  kind  of  overruling  providence,  righting 
the  wronged  and  casting  down  the  wicked  in  the 
naughtiness  of  their  hearts.  It  was  all  over  the 
town  by  sunset,  and  before  that  time  a  good  many 
people  had  remembered,  and  remarked,  that  they 
had  always  detested  old  Germistoune,  who  had 
no  merits,  except  in  regard  to  his  wine  and  his 
shooting,  which  were  quite  over-handicapped  by 
his  intolerable  bumptiousness. 

Tom  dashed  in  to  his  sister's,  for  just  one  mo- 
ment, before  dinner,  and,  without  sitting  down, 
breathlessly  gave  her  the  news,  asking,  as  he  left, 
"How  about  the  foundling  now?" — which  cast 
Mrs.  Ravenhall  into  deep  thought.  What  she 
did  think  about  "the  foundling"  may  perhaps 
be  gathered  from  this  nice  little  unconscious  note 
which  Cosmo  received  next  morning : 

"DKAR  MR.  GLENCATEN, — I  forget  who  my 
informant  was,  but  some  one  of  my  numerous 
visitors,  this  afternoon,  mentioned  incidentally 
that  Sir  Robert  Glencairn,  whose  death  was  an- 
nounced this  morning,  was  your  uncle ;  and,  I 
trust,  one  little  word  of  sympathy  from  a  not 
very  old  but  a  very  sincere  friend  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  you.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  you 
have  been  much  in  my  thoughts  for  many  months 
past.  No  true  woman  could  but  have  felt  for 
the  cruel  position  in  which  I  know  you  to  have 
been  so  cruelly  placed ;  and  it  touches  me  deeply 
to  think  that  another  sorrow  has  been  added  to 
the  great  grief  which  you  have  borne  so  manful- 
ly. But  your  uncle  has  served  his  country  faith- 
fully, and  gone  honorably  to  his  rest,  and  this 
reflection  will  support  you  in  your  bereavement. 
My  husband  sends  his  kind  regards  and  condo- 
lences. He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert's  administrative  ability.  With  sin- 
cere sympathy,  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Glencairn, 
yours  very  truly,  LCCT  RAVENHALL. 

"  P.S.— I  observe  that  Sir  Robert  had  recent- 
ly assumed  another  name.  Is  it  indiscreet  to 
ask  if  this  were  done  in  consequence  of  succeed- 
ing to  a  property  ?  In  any  case,  it  cannot  be  in- 
discreet to  express  a  hope  that,  if  so,  you  now 
inherit  it.  Dear  Mr.  Glencairn,  I  do  so  hope 
and  trust  that  happy  days  are  yet  in  store  for 
you!  !*•  R. 

"Belgrave  Square,  Wednesday  evening." 

Cosmo  laid  the  note  down,  with  a  grim  smile. 
"  Tom,"  he  said,  "  has  lost  no  time." 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 


THE  agitation  into  which  the  receipt  of  Cos- 
mo's letter  threw  Lord  Germistoune  was  very 
natural.  He  had,  of  course,  no  suspicion  that 
Norman  Douglas  had  ever  been  married.  The 
history  of  that  strange  being  was,  indeed,  in- 
volved in  utter  obscurity ;  but,  before  Lord 
Germistoune's  father  had  entered  on  the  suc- 
cession opened  by  the  death  of  young  George, 
the  13th  baron,  the  interval  of  time  prescribed 
by  law  had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  and  during 
it  every  effort  had  been  made  to  trace  the  lost 
heir.  By  the  time  young  George  died,  however, 
Norman  Glencairn  had  himself  been  some  years 
dead,  and  the  secret  of  his  identity  with  Norman 
Douglas  slumbered  in  the  neglected  leaves  of  the 
old  pocket-Bible.  Thus  all  searches  or  adver- 
tisements for  him,  or  for  any  child  he  might 
have  left,  necessarily  failed  to  attain  their  ob- 
ject ;  and  in  due  time,  the  law  being  inferential- 
ly  satisfied  of  his  death  and  childlessness,  the 
succession  passed  to  the  Germistounes,  to  whom, 
after  more  than  two  generations  of  undisputed 
possession,  the  possibility  of  disturbance  was  un- 
likely to  occur.  But  when  a  man  of  probity, 
intelligence,  and  position  came  forward  and 
gravely  asserted,  not  merely  that  Norman  Doug- 
las had  been  married  and  left  descendants,  but 
that  clear  evidence  of  these  facts  was  in  his  pos- 
session, and  that  he  himself  was  prepared  to 
prove,  by  legal  process,  his  legitimate  descent 
from  the  individual  in  question,  a  host  of  terrible 
possibilities,  and  even  probabilities,  rushed  into 
the  old  lord's  mind  and  temporarily  overwhelmed 
him.  To  contemplate  the  loss  of  everything  that 
in  his  eyes  made  life  worth  having  was  sufficient- 
ly horrible ;  but  to  contemplate  the  transfer  of 
all  he  prized  to  the  men  whom,  of  all  others,  he 
hated,  was  enough  to  madden  a  quieter  brain. 
No  wonder  that  he  staggered  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  succumbed,  for  a  time,  to  this  thunder- 
bolt from  a  serene  sky.  Suspense,  however,  was 
intolerable,  and,  since  every  document  purport- 
ing to  bear  on  the  question  was  in  possession  of 
the  claiming  party,  suspense  must  endure  till 
their  evidence  had  been  examined  and  an  opin- 
ion as  to  its  validity  obtained.  Within  a  couple 
of  hours,  therefore,  Lord  Germistoune,  having  so 
far  mastered  his  agitation,  summoned  his  solic- 
itor, and  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  gentleman 
called  upon  Cosmo  and  possessed  himself  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Thereafter,  he  returned 
to  his  lordship  with  words  of  comfort  and  good 
cheer,  born,  in  great  measure,  of  his  haziness 
on  the  subject  of  Scotch  marriage -law,  which, 
in  truth,  is  a  hazy  subject,  and  "a  marvel  to 
many." 

"My  lord,  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  the 
shadow  of  a  case.  Prima  facie,  at  least,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  won't  hold  water  at  all. 
Make  your  mind  easy,  and  take  no  notice  of 
them.  They  will,  in  all  probability,  be  better 
advised  than  to  attempt  a  fight.  In  the  mean 
time,  silence  is  our  true  tactics." 

Thus  the  lawyer  delivered  himself;  but  silence 
was,  under  the  circumstance,  impossible  for  Lord 
Germistoune.  He  wrote  to  Cosmo  a  violent, 
browbeating  letter,  pointing  out  that,  since  the 
claim  to  descent  involved  a  claim  to  the  family 
honors  and  estates,  he  might  bring  himself  into 
perilous  relations  with  the  criminal  law  if  he  at- 


tempted to  establish  his  position  upon  grounds 
which  should  prove  to  be  unauthentic,  frivolous, 
or  suspicious. 

Cosmo  replied  in  a  few  temperate  lines,  mere- 
ly stating  that  it  was  impossible  so  momentous 
a  matter  should  be  permitted  to  remain  unde- 
cided, and  that  an  action  would  be  at  once  raised 
to  establish  his  father's  right  to  the  estates  and 
title  of  the  Dunerlacht  family. 

No  movement  was  made  in  the  matter  until 
after  Sir  Robert's  funeral.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Glencairn,  who  was  of  a  sceptical  turn, 
came  to  admit,  on  a  closer  investigation  of  the 
case,  that  there  was  "something  in  it,"  and  he 
was  induced  to  go  with  Cosmo  to  Edinburgh  for 
legal  advice.  The  case  was  placed  into  the  most 
experienced  hands,  and  pronounced  to  be  "full 
of  promise."  It  took  a  considerable  time  to  pre- 
pare, however ;  for  reference  had  to  be  made  to 
India,  and  affidavits  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
proper  officers  there,  establishing  the  authentici- 
ty of  the  certificates  which  proved  the  birth  and 
marriage  of  Cosmo's  grandfather,  as  well  as  of 
the  birth  of  his  father,  which  had  also  taken 
place  in  Bengal.  In  this  way  several  months 
elapsed  —  months  of  anxiety  and  suspense  for 
Cosmo,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  for  his  father 
also,  but  which  restored  the  equanimity  of  Lord 
Germistoune,  who  was  satisfied,  by  the  apparent 
inaction  of  the  claimants,  that  their  claim  had 
been  definitively  abandoned. 

From  this  fool's  paradise  he  was  rudely 
awakened  in  the  early  winter,  by  receiving  notice 
of  an  action  to  be  at  once  raised  before  the  Court 
of  Session,  by  which  Archibald  Glencairn,  or 
Douglas,  sought  to  establish  his  title  to  the  lands 
of  Dunerlacht  and  Ferniehall,  now  in  the  wrong- 
ful possession  of  Viscount  Germistonne. 

It  would  not  be  interesting  to  the  reader  were 
we  to  do  more  than  summarize  the  results  of 
the  various  legal  processes.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  after  a  very  keen  contest,  conducted  on 
either  side  with  the  highest  talent  and  skill 
which  the  Scotch  bar  could  produce,  a  decision 
was  given  unreservedly  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 
Archibald  Glencairn  was  pronounced  to  be  Ar- 
chibald Douglas,  and  the  legal  possessor  of  the 
estates  claimed. 

With  regard  to  the  family  honors,  the  Court 
of  Session,  having  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  any 
question  as  to  the  peerage,  Mr.  Douglas  there- 
upon presented  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  setting 
forth  that  his  right  to  the  Dunerlacht  peerage 
was  inferentially  affirmed  by  the  judgment  as 
to  the  Dunerlacht  estates,  and  praying,  there- 
fore, that  he  might  now  be  permitted  to  as- 
sume it.  This  petition  was  referred  by  her  Maj- 
esty to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  them  to  the 
Committee  of  Privileges.  The  hearing  came  on 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Parliamentary  session, 
and  was  concluded,  in  one  or  two  consecutive 
sittings,  with  a  celerity  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  un- 
usual. 

Lord  Germistoune  had  unbounded  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Peers,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
their  decision  would  be  in  his  favor ;  and  since 
this  would  involve  the  eventual  reduction  of  the 
Scotch  court's  finding  as  to  the  estates,  he  con- 
fidently looked  forward  to  his  full  restoration  to 
the  status  quo  ante. 

The  Peers,  however,  disappointed  his  lord- 
ship's anticipations.  They  decided  unanimously 
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that  Archibald  Douglas,  the  petitioner,  was  the 
15th  Baron  Dunerlacht,  and  lord  of  the  lands  of 
Dunerlacht  and  Ferniehall. 

So  that  Archibald  Douglas,  the  opponent,  was 
the  second  Viscount  Germistoune,  the  squire  of 
a  moderate  estate  in  Wales,  and  nothing  more. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

THE  new  Lord  Dunerlacht  and  his  son  passed 
the  evening  together  on  the  day  when  tha  final 
decision  was  given.  The  former  bore  his  honors, 
not  meekly — for  he  did  nothing  meekly — but 
with  profound  indifference.  A  title  was  value- 
.  less,  in  his  eyes  ;  for  though,  theoretically,  it  al- 
tered his  social  position,  practically  it  could  not 
much  affect  a  man  who  had  always  avoided  so- 
ciety, and  who  had  no  intention  of  permitting 
his  way  of  life  to  be  disturbed,  because  other 
people  might  now  think  more  of  him  and  desire 
his  acquaintance. 

Then — with  regard  to  the  pecuniary  succes- 
sion— the  fortune  was  indeed  large,  for  the  rent- 
al of  the  Scotch  estates  turned  out  to  be  con- 
siderably over  thirty  thousand  a  year ;  but,  large 
as  this  fortune  was,  it  produced  no  agitating  ef- 
fects on  a  man  accustomed  to  vast  financial  op- 
erations, and  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  financial 
life.  It  represented  a  grand  capital,  to  be  sure, 
but  unavailable  capital,  for  the  entail  stood  be- 
tween the  family  estates  and  speculation ;  and 
this,  at  a  time  when  available  capital  was  hjs 
great  desideratum,  appeared  to  him  to  neutralize, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  value  of  his  new  acquisition. 

Cosmo,  on  the  other  hand,  having  believed  the 
decision  in  their  favor  to  be  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, had  long  ago  familiarized  himself  by  antici- 
pation with  his  new  position  ;  and  two  thoughts 
almost  exclusively  occupied  him  to-night.  One 
was,  that  her  father's  deposition  could  not  but 
be  distressing  to  Esme ;  and  the  other  concerned 
the  bearing  which  the  change  of  circumstances 
might  have  upon  his  hopes  of  eventually  winning 
her. 

Engrossed,  therefore,  with  very  different  trains 
of  thought,  father  and  son  passed  the  evening 
without  much  conversation.  Toward  its  close, 
the  former  broke  a  long  silence  by  saying,  "  I 
must  be  going  immediately,  Cosmo ;  but,  before 
I  go,  there  is  a  matter  of  business  to  be  settled 
between  us.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  things  in 
the  commercial  world  are  beginning  to  improve : 
the  iron  business  is  paying  its  way,  and  some  of 
the  foreign  stocks  which  have  double-locked  the 
remains  of  my  capital  are  decidedly  moving  up- 
ward in  value.  Still,  I  may  never  be  able  to 
repay  you  your  advance.  If  I  ever  can  do  so,  it 
will  be  after  a  long  delay." 

"  My  dear  father,  I  wish  for  no  repayment." 

"Yes,  you  do;  at  least  you  require  money; 
and  you  shall  have  it,  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
a.t  once.  If  my  affairs  ever  came  right,  it  would 
be  my  wish  simply  to  turn  the  whole  of  this 
Scotch  property  over  to  you,  on  condition  that  I 
was  never  bothered  about  affairs  I  know  nothing 
of.  At  present,  since  a  man  must  live,  that  can- 
not be ;  but  what  I  can,  I  will  do.  In  the  first 
place,  I  propose,  of  course,  to  give  you  the  in- 
terest on  your  large  advance.  Don't  interrupt 
me ;  that  admits  of  no  discussion.  This  brings 


me  to  another  point ;  you  wish  to  be  married, 
and  objections  to  you  on  the  score  of  position 
are  no\v  removed ;  may  I  ask  if  the  lady  has 
given  her  consent  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  she  has ;  but — " 

"Very  well,  then,  what  extra  income  shall 
you  require?  You  can  ask  nothing  that,  up  to 
my  abilities,  I  will  not  be  glad  to  give." 

"  You  are  most  good  ;  but  I  fear  it  will  still 
be  difficult  to  get  the  young  lady's  father  to  con- 
sent. I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  she  is  Lord 
Germistoune's  daughter." 

"  Good  heavens !     What  do  you  say  ?" 

Cosmo  repeated  his  statement,  and  Lord  Du- 
nerlacht expressed  his  astonishment  by  a  pro- 
longed whistle. 

"  Very  strange,"  he  said,  "  and  very  unlucky. 
That  is  a  man  who  won't  readily  forgive  us  for 
recovering  our  rights  at  his  expense." 

"  I  fear  not." 

"  I  presume  that  the  young  lady  is— is  very 
attractive  ?" 

"  She  has  every  perfection.  I  don't  suppose 
that  there  ever  yet  lived  any  one  who — " 

"  Exactly.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  you  are  not 
likely  to  abandon  the  idea  ?" 

"I  would  far  sooner  abandon  life.  I  could 
never  live  if — " 

"  I  understand.  Well,  it  must  be  managed 
somehow." 

Lord  Dunerlacht  sat  in  deep  thought  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  said, 

"After  all,  the  match  onght  to  suit  him  ex- 
actly. His  daughter  and  you  are  the  last  of  the 
family ;  your  marriage  would  unite  all  interests ; 
and  the  family  he  thinks  so  much  about  would, 
if  continued  at  all,  be  continued  through  his  own 
descendants.  It  would  really  be  much  the  same 
to  him  as  having  a  son  of  his  own  for  his  suc- 
cessor. " 

"  No  doubt  these  considerations  ought  to  have 
powerful  influence  with  him ;  but  personal  inter- 
est is  often  sacrificed  to  pride  and  animosity. 
I  fear  this  may  be  a  case  in  point. 

Lord  Dunerlacht  again  reflected  silently  for  a 
little,  and  then  said,  "  The  question  I  have  been 
weighing  is,  whether  a  man  like  Lord  Germis- 
toune is  likely  to  be  cooled  or  embittered  by  re- 
flection. Do  you  think  that  if  the  proposal  were 
made  to  him  at  once,  he  might  accept  it,  as  an 
immediate  salve  to  his  dignity  and  a  counter- 
poise to  his  less  ?" 

Whatever  Cosmo's  cool  judgment  might  have 
said,  the  impatience  of  a  lover  spoke,  and  pro- 
nounced for  immediate  action. 

"  Very  well.     I  will  make  the  proposal  to  him 
myself,"  said  Lord  Dunerlacht. 
'"You,  father?" 

"Yes;  he  stands  on  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  I  am  now — ha !  ha, ! — the  head  of  the  house ! 
A  proposal  from  me,  with  the  offers  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  as  to  settlements,  would  probably 
be  the  best  move." 

"I  assure  you,  I  feel  your  affectionate  inter- 
est very  deeply,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  misun- 
derstand me  if  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  see  your 
letter  before  it  is  sent.  The  great  thing  is  to 
avoid  wounding  Lord  Germistoune's  susceptibil- 
ities. I  know  him  better  than  you  do,  and — 

"  Say  no  more,  Cosmo.  I'll  write  the  letter 
now,  and  you  shall  edit  and  improve  it  to  the 
best  of  your  abilities." 
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This  was  accordingly  done :  and  though  it 
took  a  long  time  to  get  the  letter  into  a  shape 
which  Cosmo  approved,  that  was,  at  last,  to  a 
certain  extent  achieved.  It  expressed,  in  very 
good  taste,  the  writer's  sympathy  with  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune  under  his  loss  of  lands  and  title ;  also 
a  desire  to  consult  his  wishes  in  all  ways  that 
could  tend  to  make  his  loss  as  little  irksome  as 
possible,  and  to  act  in  every  way  as  a  kinsman 
ought  to  act.  The  marriage  was  then  proposed ; 
the  expediency  of  the  arrangement — from  a  fam- 
ily point  of  view — was  pointed  out,  and  an  offer 
was  made  to  assure  to  the  young  couple  such 
an  income  as  Lord  Germistoune  himself  might 
name  as  suitable.  The  letter  was  not  all  that 
Cosmo  could  have  desired,  though  his  father 
made  many  concessions  to  him  in  adopting  what 
lie  considered  a  tone  of  unmerited  courtesy,  but 
it  seemed  pretty  unobjectionable  on  the  whole; 
and  in  this  shape  it  was  despatched. 

The  impatient  lover  could  not  complain  that 
he  was  kept  long  in  suspense.  Very  early  next 
forenoon  Lord  Dunerlacht  received  the  following 
reply: 

"Mr  LORD, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  the  letter  which  your  lordship 
has  done  me  the  favor  to  address  to  me.  As  a 
comprehensive  and  sufficient  answer  to  its  con- 
tents, I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  must  decline,  for 
myself  and  for  my  daughter,  any  further  com- 
munication, upon  any  subject  whatsoever,  with 
your  lordship  or  your  lordship's  son.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  rny  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedi- 
ent, humble  servant,  GERMISTOUNE. 

"  The  Right  Honorable  LORD  DCNEEI.AOUT." 

"The  man  is  a  raving  lunatic!"  said  Lord 
Dunerlacht,  when  he  had  given  the  letter  to  his 
son;  "but  don't  be  cast  down,  Cosmo.  He'll 
come  to  his  senses  by-and-by,  and  see  reason. 
Self-interest  asserts  itself  in  the  long-run." 

This  philosophical  reflection  was  cold  enough 
comfort,  however ;  and  Cosmo  was  cast  down, 
and  very  far  down  indeed. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  letter  came  for 
him,  addressed,  in  a  lady's  handwriting,  to 

"THE  MASTER  OF  DUNERLACIIT." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  himself  thus 
styled,  and  he  opened  it  with  curiosity.  It  ran 
as  follows : 

"  MY  DEAR  MASTER, — I  took  a  fancy  to  you, 
the  first  time  I  saw  you  (and  heard  you),  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  think  I  must  have  told 
you  so  when  we  met,  as  I  generally  say  what 
I  think.  We  all  worship  the  rising  sun — we 
worldlings — so  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
me  now  repeating  that  I  have  a  fancy  for  you, 
and  that  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  me. 
While  the  legal  decision  was  pending,  it  would 
have  been  indiscreet  in  me,  for  many  reasons,  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  you;  but  now  all  is 
changed.  It  seems  that  you  are  as  much  my 
cousin,  in  a  far-away  Scotch  fashion,  as  the  poor 
old  lord  is,  and  I  am  very  anxious  that  we  should 
be  friends.  You  know,  of  course,  that  I  was  set 
as  a  watch-dog,  to  guard  a  certain  lamb  from  a 
certain  wolf;  and  you  may  be  certain  that,  if 
the  wolf  had  made  it  necessary  (which,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  never  did),  I  was  prepared  to 


spring  upon  him  and  worry  him  without  merer. 
Bat  now  it  turns  out  that  he  was  no  wolf,  after 
all,  but  the  most  valuable  animal  of  the  flock,  in 
disguise  ;  so  that  the  watch-dog  is  naturally  anx- 
ious to  cherish  him,  and  look  after  his  interests. 

"Parables  apart,  I  hope  everything  will  now 
be  soon  settled,  as  you  and  dear  Esme  wish. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  most  sensible, 
not  to  say  romantic,  way  of  setting  things  to 
rights,  allaying  bitter  feelings,  and  so  forth. 
Come  and  talk  to  me  about  it.  Yours  very 
truly,  OCTOPA  HAWKKR. 

"P.S. — Men  are  such  wretches,  the  horrible 
thought  occurs  to  me  that  prosperity  may  make 
you  fickle.  It  generally  does ;  but,  if  you  do 
not  prove  an  exception,  you  shall  never  more 
be  cousin  of  mine,  my  Master;  and  if  you  don't 
come  and  see  me  very  soon,  I  shall  believe  that 
you  are  just  like  all  the  rest  of  them." 

Cosmo  would  have  clung  to  a  straw  for  assist- 
ance, in  the  renewed  shipwreck  of  his  hopes; 
and  here  was  a  good,  sound,  serviceable  plank  at 
his  disposal.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  caught 
at  it  eagerly,  and  went  that  very  afternoon  to  re- 
new his  acquaintance  with  this  friendly  far-away 
cousin.  Arrived  at  Lady  Octopa's  house,  Cos- 
mo inadvertently  gave  his  name  to  the  servant 
as  "Mr.  Glencairn,"  and  was  thus  announced. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  at  that  very  mo- 
ment her  ladyship  was  discussing  the  Dunerlacht 
decision  with  several  friends,  over  afternoon  tea, 
and,  in  the  discussion,  occupied  a  commanding 
position  from  her  announced  relationship  with 
the  parties,  and  also  from  a  pretty  broad  hint, 
on  her  part,  that  she  had  a  scheme  in  hand  for 
giving  romantic  point  and  finish  to  a  story  which 
was  admitted  to  be  romantic.  Her  audience,  in 
fact,  gathered  that  her  ladyship's  matrimonial 
skill  was  about  to  be  again  tested  (and  no  doubt 
with  results  equal  to  her  reputation),  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  inter- 
est. Lady  Octopa,  in  a  word,  looking  upon  the 
marriage  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  was  discount- 
ing the  success  of  manceuvres  which  she  had  no.j 
reason  to  believe  would  take  place,  except  in  her 
own  imagination. 

Nothing,  then,  could  be  better  timed  or  more 
welcome  than  this  visit  of  Cosmo's.  In  a  socie- 
ty which  worships  novelty,  prestige  accrues  even 
from  a  remote  connection  with  the  novelty  or 
sensation  of  the  hour.  Cosmo  was  unquestion- 
ably the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  Lady  Octopa 
could  exactly  appreciate  the  value  of  his  visit. 
His  accidental  introduction  under  what  was  now 
a  misnomer  gave  her  ladyship  an  admirable,  al- 
most a  dramatic,  opportunity  of  advertising  to 
her  visitors  that  the  topic  himself  was  in  their 
midst. 

"My  dear  Master!"  she  cried,  going  to  meet 
him  with  both  her  hands  extended,  "  I  do  call  it 
very  charming  of  you  to  come  so  soon — before 
your  worries  are  a  day  over;  but  why  incog- 
nito ?" 

"It  was  a  very  natural  act  of  obliviousness  on 
my  part,  Lady  Octopa,"  said  Cosmo,  in  some 
confusion,  as  his  hostess  led  him  back,  with  an 
air  of  proprietorship,  to  the  circle,  which  stared 
at  him  with  the  steadfast  scrutiny  of  curiosity  and , 
criticism  distinctive  of  the  more  highly  culture;, 
classes  in  England.     The  advertisement  beiV^ 
then  completed,  Lady  Octopa  made  no  furiner 
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special  r.llusions  ;  but  gave  her  guests  what  she 
considered  a  generous  allowance  of  time  to  feast 
their  eyes  upon  her  lion,  and  to  pick  up  materi- 
als for  table-talk  from  such  stray  roarings  as  he 
chanced  to  emit.  But  there  are  limits  to  the 
greatest  generosity ;  and  when  her  guests  had 
transgressed  these  by  sitting  at  gaze  for  an  un- 
seemly time,  her  ladyship,  who  was  one  of  those 
privileged  persons  for  whom  force  of  character 
or  caprice  of  fashion  secures  great  latitude  of 
speech  and  action,  suddenly  gave  them  their 
conge. 

"  Now,  my  dear  people, "she  cried,  with  charm- 
ing frankness,  "  I  am  going  to  send  you  all  away 
— all  but  the  Master.  I  have  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  spare,  for  we  are  going  to  the  play  to- 
night, and  dine  early;  and  these  few  minutes  I 
must  give  to  my  cousin,  and  some  family  mat- 
ters." 

So  the  guests  went  away  —  reluctantly,  con- 
soled, however,  by  the  reflection  that  they  knew 
more  than  any  one  else,  and  might  almost  say 
they  had  been  present  when  Lady  Octopa  made 
the  first  move  in  her  game  of  intrigue  and  ro- 
mance, which  was,  no  doubt,  destined  to  culmi- 
nate in  one  of  the  season's  great  sensations. 

"Tell  me  why  you  have  come  so  soon,"  was 
her  ladyship's  first  question  when  she  and  Cosmo 
were  left  by  themselves. 

"You  were  so  warm  in  your  invitation,  Lady 
Octopa,  I  could  not  think  of  postponing  the  pleas- 
ure." 

"  If  I  had  been  thirty  years  younger  that  might 
have  been  a  correct  answer :  as  it  is — no !  Young 
men  don't  rush  to  see  old  women  of  sixty  for  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  their  faces.  Let  us  try 
again." 

"Really,  Lady  Octopa,  you  are  —  very  — 
very — " 

Cosmo  broke  down,  and  her  ladyship  went 
on : 

"  Either  you  wish  me  to  help  you  in  a  certain 
affair,  or  you  wish  to  explain  that  I  was  under  a 
misapprehension,  and  that  what  was  believed  to 
">e  a  wolf  was  only  a  butterfly ;  which  is  it  ?" 

"  I  certainly  require  advice  and  help,  and  if 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  them  to  me  I  shall 
he  forever  grateful." 

"Why  not  have  said  that  at  once?  I  told 
you  I  had  only  five  minutes  to  spare.  You  are 
not  a  butterfly,  then?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"  Very  well ;  you  shall  have  my  help.  What's 
the  matter?" 

"  Lord  Germistoune  will  not  listen  to  my  pro- 
posals." 

"Why?  have  you  tried  him  ?  since  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  we  received  his  reply  this  morning." 

"Refusing?" 

"Absolutely." 

"  The  old  goose !     lie  will  repent." 

"  I  fear  not ;  his  tone  is  very  decided." 

"No  matter;  he  will  repent." 

"But  why  and  how?" 

"For  various  reasons.  It  will  be  wise  in  him 
to  repent ;  but  he  won't  repent  because  he  is 
wise,  but  because  he  is  crazy.  The  name  of 
Douglas  of  Dunerlacht  is  very  dear  to  him.  To 
'  Q.  pushed  out  of  the  line  of  ancestry  will  be  very 

•evous  to  him.  A  strange  mind,  you  will  say, 
\M..C!I  covets  the  ancestral  position  as  a  grand 
object ;  yes,  and  Germistoune  lias  a  strange  mind. 
12 


He  has  looked  forward  all  his  life  to  being  a  Pu- 
nerlacht  ancestor;  and  now — well,  when  lie  real- 
izes all  this,  he  will  begin  to  repent.  Then,  if 
Esme  only  assures  him,  and  he  can  be  got  to  be- 
lieve that  she  will  never  marry  any  one  else,  he  will 
repent  altogether;  for,  if  there  is  one  set  of  peo- 
ple he  hates  worse  than  another,  it  is  the  Wil- 
liamses,  who,  failing  Esme,  inherit  the  Welsh 
property.  So  that,  though  he  may  come  to  a 
wise  decision,  his  reasons  for  reaching  it  won't 
be  those  of  a  sage,  you  see.  The  dilemma  will 
be  a  cruel  one  for  him — between  two  hatreds. 
But,  after  all,  lie  ought  not  to  go  hating  people 
in  the  promiscuous  way  he  does — the  wretch!" 

"Then  you  think  all  I  can  do  is  to  wait  iu 
patience?" 

"All  you  can  do,  but  not  all  / can  do.  I  will 
bring  it  about,  Master.  Leave  it  to  me." 

' '  My  dear  Lady  Octopa,  how  good !  how 
kind!" 

"Perhaps.  I  like  Esme;  I  have  a  sort  of 
fancy  for  you  ;  but  the  affair  also  has  attractions 
for  its  own  sake.  I'm  quite  frank  with  you,  you 
see.  Yes,  I  will  bring  it  about ;  but  you  must 
promise  to  leave  the  whole  affair  in  my  hands, 
and  not  to  interfere  yourself  or  consult  others." 

"I  promise  most  willingly." 

"  I  don't  like  partnerships  in  such  matters.  I 
don't  mind  doing  all  the  work,  and  I  insist  upon 
having  all  the  glory.  I  will  go  and  see  how  the 
land  lies  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  have  a  note 
reporting  progress.  On  second  thoughts,  though, 
I  won't  write.  You  shall  come  here  for  your 
news.  I  wish  that  we  should  be  friends,  and 
we  can't  become  friends  if  we  never  meet  en 
petit  comite,  which  we  never  should,  if  interested 
motives  did  not  bring  you  here." 

"You  take  a  cynical  view  of  me." 

"  Of  men  ;  and  I  don't  know  yon,  yet,  to  be 
different  from  the  rest  of  them.  Now,  good- 
bye ;  I  must  go  and  dress.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  seen  you,  and  I  needn't  tell  you  to  come 
back ;  the  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  you  out  of 
the  house.  Au  revoir." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE  state  of  Lord  Germistoune's  mind,  when 
the  final  award  was  given,  it  would  be  rather  hard 
to  define.  Every  one  else  was  prepared  for  the 
result,  but  not  so  his  lordship,  who  had  laughed 
at  the  finding  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The 
"Bible"  marriage  he  had  decided  to  be  an  ab- 
surdity ;  the  "Glencairn  "  marriage  to  be  invalid, 
from  having  been  contracted  under  a  false  name  ; 
while  the  construction  of  a  valid  marriage  out  of 
these  two  factors  involved  a  monstrosity  beyond 
the  consideration  of  sane  men.  He  had  formu- 
lated this  in  a  phrase  which  had  become  axio- 
matic in  his  eyes — "You  can't  have  a  composite 
marriage ;"  aiid  witli  the  profoundest  reverence 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  peers,  he  believed  that  the 
axiom  would  at  once  be  recognized  as  such  by 
them.  When,  therefore,  they  trampled  it  under- 
foot, though  he  submitted,  perforce,  to  their  de- 
cision, the  disappointment  was  utterly  crushing. 
It  crushed  out  the  capability  of  violent  wrath,  re- 
placing it  with  bitter  chagrin  and  abject  woe. 
His  sensitive  family  pride  was  brayed  as  in  a 
mortar.  The  legitimate  chief  of  his  house,  the 
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successor  of  peerless  paladins,  was  a  "  huckster ! " 
Their  escutcheon  was  tarnished,  their  race  de- 
graded :  he  felt  that  he  himself  was  lowered,  not 
by  loss  of  the  title,  but  by  the  damnification  which 
the  title  had  now  sustained.  The  loss  of  land 
and  money  was  bitter,  but  nothing  to  the  loss  of 
family  prestige.  And  then,  that  his  supplanter 
in  every  tiling  should  be  his  arch-foe  Glencairn! 
this  was  the  very  abomination  of  desolation ! 

His  first  feeling  was  that  he  would  retire  in 
mournful  dignity  from  the  world,  like  a  de- 
throned monarch.  As  for  the  new  Dunerlachts, 
lie  could  not  dispute  their  title,  but  he  would  dis- 
own them,  with  scorn,  as  their  ancestor  had  been 
disowned,  and  the  real  traditions  of  the  family 
would  die  with  himself.  His  answer  to  Lord 
Dunerlacht  had  been  conceived  in  this  spirit, 
lie  had  ostentatiously  acknowledged  his  rank, 
and  at  the  same  time,  though  in  the  tone  due  to 
rank,  he  had  expressed  his  personal  contempt. 

In  this  frame  of  spirit  Lady  Octopa  found  him 
when  she  paid  her  first  diplomatic  visit. 

She  found  him  alone,  and  looking  terribly 
broken  and  woe-begone.  "Ah!  Cousin  Octo- 
pa," he  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  but  if  you 
have  come  to  condole,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  hate 
condolences." 

"No,  I  haven't  come  to  condole;  but  is  the 
subject  tabooed  ?  Remember  that  my  mother 
was  a  Douglas." 

"Yon  are  distinctly  entitled  to  converse  with 
me  on  the  family  catastrophe ;  but  I  will  have 
no  condolences." 

"  My  dear  lord,  be  at  ease  on  that  subject :  I 
have  no  heart." 

"You  have,  however,  no  doubt,  some  feeling 
for  the  degradation  of  the  name." 

"Is  the  man  so  very  bad?" 

"He  is  a  pestilent  roturier." 

"  Come,  remember  he  is  our  chief,  and  we 
ought  to  make  the  best  of  him.  He  can't  be  a 
roturier,  whatever  he  is." 

"I  repeat  that  he  is  personally  pestilent,  and 
a  roturier  in  his  instincts.  He  will  trade  under 
our  title:  we  shall  have  vans  labelled. 'Lord 
Dunerlacht  &  Co.,  Limited,'  plying  in  the  streets 
of  London.  There  are  a  number  of  members 
of  the  peerage  whose  fathers,  or  grandfathers, 
were  picked  out  of  the  gutter,  washed,  and  put 
into  ermine.  None  of  these  men,  even,  would 
be  guilty  of  such  a  thing  ;  but  this  fellow  will— 
I  know  it,  I  feel  it." 

"Not  a  bit  of  him  ;  and  I  hear  he  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  en  evidence  at  all — no  one  will  see  him. 
Let  us  make  the  best  of  him." 

"How?" 

"  Why,  the  common-sense  thing  would  be  to 
countenance  the  son,  and  help  him  on  in  every 
way.  He  has  the  makings  of  a  very  distinguish- 
ed man." 

"An  insufferable  prig — a  dogmatic  puppy  !" 

"Perhaps;  but  a  man  of  talent,  and  not  a  ro- 
turier. With  your  countenance,  he  might  come 
to  anything,  and  restore  the  dignity  of  the  name." 

"  He  shall  have  no  countenance  from  me ; 
and,  as  for  the  name,  it  is  hopelessly  degraded. 
What  do  you  think  the  scoundrels  have  done  ?" 

"  What  ?" 

"Why,  written  me  this  letter:  there — read 
it." 

He  handed  Lord  Dunerlacht's  letter  to  Lady 
Octopa,  who  read  ir,  and  said, 


"The  tone  is  proper  rind,  I  should  say,  gen- 
tlemanlike ;  though  tho  proposal  is  certainly 
rather  premature." 

"  Rather  premature  ?" 

"Well,  very  premature." 

"  Damnably  premature,  I  say !" 

"Well,  'damnably'  premature.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  your  brimstone  words." 

"  'Premature'  isn't  the  word  for  it  at  all :  it 
is  an  impertinence  which  would  not  mend  by 
keeping." 

"Half  the  grand  dames  in  London  would  be 
overjoyed  at  such  an  offer." 

"  Possibly.  Thank  Heaven,  I'm  not  a  grand 
dame." 

"Maria,  Marchioness  of  Mopns,  has  vowed  to 
secure  him  for  Lady  Ermyntrnde." 

"  Maria,  Marchioness  of  Mopus,  be — " 

"Stop,  my  dear  Germistouue ;  I  won't  have 
a  marchioness  brutalized.  Such  a  thing  is  quite 
unheard  of.  I  am  astonished!" 

"  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon.  I  suffer  from 
gout.  It  is  responsible  for  my  indiscretion." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  of  the  gout.  I  dare  say 
all  these  worries  have  brought  it  on.  Poor 
man !" 

"Don't  condole." 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon.  I  suffer  from 
neuralgia.  It  is  responsible  for  my  indiscre- 
tion." 

"He  will  trade  under  the  title;  mark  my 
words.  He  will — to  spite  me." 

"  Not  the  young  man  ?" 

"No;  the  old  villain.  'Lord  Dunerlacht  & 
Co.  (Limited).'  'Archibald,  loth  Baron  Duner- 
lacht, &  Co.  (Limited)!'  It's  maddening!" 

"I  don't  believe  he  will  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  But  even  if  he  did,  surely  the  prestige  of 
the  family  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  eccentric- 
ities of  one  generation.  In  any  case,  a  word 
from  you  would  set  everything  to  rights :  you 
see  that  the  tone  of  his  letter  is  really  deferen- 
tial." 

"I  would  not  condescend  to  express  any  in- 
terest in  his  proceedings." 

"Though  you  condescend  to  let  his  proceed- 
ings interest  you  to  a  '  maddening '  extent  ?" 

"I  beg  you,  Lady  Octopa,  not  to  argue. 
Under  present  circumstances,  argument  is  in- 
sufferable to  me." 

"  Very  well ;  I  won't ;  and  under  present  cir- 
cumstances I  will  suspend  my  judgment,  which 
was  beginning  to  be  that  Lord  Germistoune  is 
not  the  acute  and  finished  man  of  the  world 
which  the  world  takes  him  to  be.  Gout  is,  no 
doubt,  responsible  for  temper,  and  temper  clouds 
our  views  of  everything.  The  gout  being  gone, 
the  eclipse  will  cease." 

"I  think  your  ladyship  allows  yourself  a  con- 
siderable latitude  of  criticism,"  said  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune, rearing  himself  up  to  the  springing 
position. 

"I  always  do,  my  dear  lord;  all  the  world 
knows  that.  Come,  Germistoune,  don't  be 
cross ;  you  know  you  can't  frighten  me — never 
could,  since  we  were  children.  However,  I 
won't  tease  you  any  more  to-day.  I  believe  a 
little  teasing  lias  a  good  effect  when  a  man  is  in 
the  dumps ;  but  you  have  had  enough  of  it  for 
one  dose,  so  let  us  change  the  subject.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  majority  last  night?  etc., 
etc.,  etc." 
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Lady  Octopa  came  away  from  the  visit  rather 
thoughtful.  The  thing  was  not  to  be  done  by  a 
coup  de  main.  The  slower  operations  of  supping 
and  mining  must  be  had  recourse  to. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

TIIK  next  few  weeks  went  past  without  any 
break  in  the  clouds  which  obscured  the  lovers' 
heaven.  Cosrno  constantly  visited  Lady  Octopa, 
hut  could  get  nothing  definite  from  her.  He 
must  be  content  to  wait,  she  said  ;  her  success 
was  certain — of  that  he  might  be  assured — but 
her  measures  required  time  for  their  develop- 
ment; "Wait  and  Trust"  must  be  his  motto. 
So  he  waited  and  trusted,  in  good  heart  and 
hope,  and  followed  the  business  of  his  life  with 
earnestness  and  energy.  He  spoke  in  the  House 
several  times,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  make  his  mark  there.  His  romantic 
story  and  accession  of  rank  assisted  his  personal 
prestiye.  Society  not  only  extended  its  hand  to 
him,  but  cast  out  eager  arms  constraining  him 
to  its  close  embraces.  These,  however,  he  re- 
sisted in  a  great  degree,  seeking  in  his  parlia- 
mentary duties  the  chief  distraction  of  a  thought- 
ful and  otherwise  somewhat  solitary  way  of  life. 

Lord  Germistoune's  loss  of  fortune  necessarily 
compelled  him  to  alter  his  style  of  living;  but 
he.  in  his  role  of  dethroned  monarch,  naturally 
did  a  great  deal  more  than  was  at  all  necessary 
in  that  way.  He  was  still  left  with  .£7000  a 
year,  and,  since  his  expenditure  had  always  been 
moderate,  the  change  need  not  have  involved 
any  great  shock,  lie  was  determined  to  have 
the  shock,  however.  He  gave  up  bis  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  removed  to  a  small  and 
rather  lugubrious  abode  in  Hans  Place  ;  he  put 
down  his  carriage,  and  reduced  the  rest  of  his 
establishment  to  a  minimum.  He  ceased  to 
entertain,  and  declined  entertainment ;  and  aban- 
doning, for  the  present,  at  least,  all  ambitions  as 
to  Esme's  marriage,  which,  indeed,  had  been 
conceived  with  reference  to  circumstances  now 
non-existent,  he  discouraged  all  efforts  of  Lady 
Octopa  and  other  friends  to  give  the  poor  girl 
any  of  the  distractions  of  society.  "Under  the 
circumstances,"  he  said,  "nothing  of  the  sort 
would  be  seemly." 

So  that  he  was  quite  the  dethroned  mon- 
arch. Probably  he  would  have  also  abdicated 
his  parliamentary  functions  altogether,  had  not 
the  Welsh  miners  again  thought  fit  to  strike — a 
"  flagrant  circumstance"  which  offered  an  alle- 
viation to  the  despondency  of  a  gouty  and  dis- 
gusted old  age,  which  threatened  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  him  ;  for  his  political  instincts  were  thus 
fired  by  personal  interest,  the  loss  of  his  mineral 
royalties  being  severely  felt  in  his  altered  cir- 
cumstances. And  so  he  set  himself  to  concoct 
a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  Trades  Unions  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  also  to  compose  a 
tremendous  pamphlet,  intended  to  pioneer  the 
bill,  and  in  which  these  associations  were  de- 
scribed in  colossal  language  as  "  parts  of  a  fe- 
lonious, piratical,  cosmopolitan  polype,  moving 
darkly  under  the  surface  of  European  society, 
and  seeking  to  asphyxiate  all  the  capital  of  Eu- 
rope with  its  obscene  tentacles." 

A  good  deal  of  gout  and  general  bitterness  of 


soul  were  blown  off  in  these  literary  efforts,  and 
n  constant  propagandist  visits  to  the  House, 
where  he  bored  his  brother-peers  with  the  eternal 
subject  of  his  forth-coming  bill.  In  this  chanic- 
;eristic  way  he  was  preserved  from  succumbing 
to  his  reverse  of  fortune  during  the  first  stage 
of  that  dire  experience. 

In  all  these  chances  and  changes  the  great- 
est sufferer  was  poor  Esnie,  whose  life  was  now 
nade  simply  a  burden  to  her.  No  hope  seemed 
;o  offer  promise  of  better  days ;  the  change  in 
Cosmo's  position  only  seemed  to  thicken  the 
wall  of  separation  which  kept  them  apart.  It 
did  not  enter  into  Lady  Octopa's  policy  to  con- 
fide to  Esme  the  existence  of  her  friendly  strate- 
gy, and  Cosmo's  name  was  never  mentioned  be- 
tween them.  The  only  occasions  on  which  Esme 
icard  that  name  uttered  were  when  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune,  enraged  by  some  new  hardship  arising 
from  the  change  of  his  fortunes,  loaded  Cosmo 
and  his  father  with  maledictions  as  the  authors 
of  the  calamity.  On  such  occasions,  too,  she 
not  uncommonly  received  a  share  of  his  abuse, 
being  held,  in  some  mysterious  way,  responsible 
for  the  villanies  of  the  Glencairns,  including,  ap- 
parently, the  audacious  nuptials  of  Norman  Glen- 
cairn  and  Jean  Lothian. 

The  distractions  of  society  were  now  denied  to 
her.  She  was  a  prisoner  whose  solitary  confine- 
ment was  only  relieved  by  the  occasional  compan- 
ionship of  an  old  man  who  had  lost  even  such 
kindly  characteristics  as  he  once  possessed,  and 
who  now  in  his  best  moods  was  bitter  and  can- 
tankerous, and  in  his  less  happy  moments  dis- 
played the  qualities  of  a  highly  seasoned  fiend. 

If  all  sunshine,  and  all  hope  of  sunshine,  are 
taken  from  life,  the  hardiest  human  plant  will 
droop  and  wither.  If  all  outlet  for  generous 
and  loving  emotions  is  denied  to  a  tender  and  ar- 
dent heart,  it  will  fret  itself  till  it  break.  Such 
was  Esme's  case ;  she  drooped  and  withered,  and 
her  heart  was  breaking.  The  color  left  her  beau- 
tiful face,  the  light  faded  from  her  innocent  eyes, 
and  the  blithesome  elasticity  of  youthful  move- 
ment was  replaced  by  the  languid  gait  and  ges- 
tures of  apathy. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

LADY  OCTOPA'S  diplomatic  overtures  had  been 
renewed  over  and  over  again;  she  had  tried 
many  different  forms  of  approach,  but,  as  yet, 
with  signal  unsuccess.  One  day,  coming  to 
Hans  Place  on  one  of  these  missions,  after  nn 
interval  of  ten  days,  she  was  startled  by  the 
change  in  Esme's  appearance. 

"My  dear  child!"  she  cried,  "what  is  the 
matter  ?  You  look  like  a  ghost ! " 

"Nothing," said  Esme.  When  the  whole  life 
is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  utter  wretched- 
ness— whcn  everything  is  the  matter— we  find  it 
hard  to  particularize,  and  we  say,  "nothing." 

"Nothing!  whv,  you  are  thin  and  pale,  and 
—oh,  you  are  dreadfully  ill !  Any  one  can  see 
that.  "l  must  have  Sir  Cavy  to  see  you  at  once. 
Where  is  your  papa?" 

"  I  believe  he  is  in  the  ne«t  room ;  but  he  i 
unwell." 

"  I'll  go  and  see  him  at  once  ;  I  never  beheld 
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such  an  object  as  you  have  become!"  So  say- 
ing, the  vigorous  dame  went  to  the  lion's  den. 

"  Good -morning,  Germistoune!"  she  cried, 
bouncing  into  his  lordship's  presence. 

"Hush!  hush!  Lady  Octopa.  Pray,  don't 
speak  so  loud.  I  am  in  agony  —  in  torment. 
This  accursed  foot — oh!" 

"  Gout  again  ?" 

Lord  Germistoune  rolled  his  agonized  eyes 
upon  her,  but,  for  reply,  he  only  groaned. 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  Esme,"  said 
Lady  Octopa. 

"Now,  Lady  Octopa,  let  me  tell  you,  once  for 
all,  that  I  will  have  no  more  of  this  confounded 
intriguing!"  cried  the  old  lord,  forgetting  his 
foot  for  the  moment,  and  sitting  bolt- upright. 
"Let  me  add  that  I  won't  have  '  the  Glencairns ' 
mentioned  in  this  room.  There !" 

"  My  dear  lord,  you've  got  '  Glencairn  '  on  the 
brain !  I  should  like  to  know  what  possible  in- 
terest /can  have  in  them  ?" 

"  Why  mention  them,  then  ?" 

"  I  didn't  mention  them.     Don't  be  a  baby !" 

"  Your  ladyship  forgets  yourself." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  is  about  Esme  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you.  She  is  very  ill." 

"Rubbish!" 

"  For  you,  perhaps,  but  not  for  her  or  for  those 
who  really  love  her.  I  tell  you  the  child  is 
alarmingly  ill,  and  you  must  have  a  doctor  to 
see  her  at  once.  Her  color  is  gone ;  she  is  half 
the  size  she  was;  she  looks  like  consumption; 
but  I  have  tested  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  I 
find  that  the  mischief  is  there." 

"It  is  a  little  odd,  I  think,  that  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  observe  all  this." 

"It  would  be  in  any  other  man,  but  not  in 
your  case." 

"Why,  pray?" 

u  Because  you  are  entirely  engrossed  with  your- 
self. There !  that's  frank.  Now,  now !"  she 
cried,  holding  up  her  hand,  as  Lord  Germistoune 
was  going  to  break  out,  "  don't  try  to  shout  me 
down  and  frighten  me ;  you  can't  do  it ;  no  one 
can.  I  tell  you  the  girl  is  alarmingly  ill." 

"  I  tell  yon  she  is  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Will  you  use  your  stupid  old  eyes  ?" 

"Lady  Octopa!  I — "  But  here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  terrific  spasm,  so  that  his  sentence 
evaporated  in  miscellaneous  howling. 

Lady  Octopa,  seeing  him  thus  impracticable, 
and  feeling  that  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  was 
inserted,  left  him  and  went  promptly  to  Sir  Cavy 
Bolus,  the  eminent  physician  who  advised  both 
families. 

The  doctor  was  bland  and  politic,  the  private 
friend  of  all  his  patients  and  the  confidant  in 
many  domestic  mysteries,  as  doctors  are  wont  to 
be.  He  was  a  kindly  man,  as  it  is  also  the  wont 
of  doctors  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  "a  good  man  all 
round  "  where  it  was  a  question  of  managing  ob- 
streperous patients. 

With  him  Lady  Octopa  dealt  astutely;  a  ray 
of  light  had  flashed  upon  her;  she  beheld  a  new 
point  of  departure  for  her  manoeuvres,  and  the 
doctor  must  be  pressed  into  her  service  if  it  were 
to  be  utilized.  She  told  him,  then,  that  she  had 
come  to  talk  to  him  about  Miss  Douglas,  whose 
condition  caused  her  anxiety.  She  told  him  that 
there  had  been  a  love  affair  (it  would  never  do 
to  mix  a  family  doctor  up  with  a  love  affair  in 
esse),  that  there  had  been  a  love  affair,  through 


which  Esme  had  suffered,  not  merely  from  disap- 
pointment, but  from  the  tyrannical  conduct  of 
her  father,  who,  though  the  affair  was  past  and 
gone,  continued  to  treat  her  with  extraordinary 
harshness  and  even  cruelty.  Under  this,  and  the 
absolute  seclusion  in  which  he  kept  her,  her  health 
was  breaking  down — the  doctor  would  see  that 
for  himself  at  a  glance.  The  great  tiling  was  to 
get  her  away  from  her  father  for  a  little ;  so  that 
while  she  had  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  gen- 
eral distraction,  her  parent's  bitterness  might  have 
time  to  evaporate.  The  doctor  must  drop  in  ac- 
cidentally as  a  private  friend  to  see  her ;  he  must 
be  shocked  by  her  appearaiice,  alarm  her  father, 
and  instantly  order  change  of  air.  He  ought  to 
recommend  sea-air,  and  since  the  best  kind  of 
sea-air  was  notoriously  to  be  found  at  Torquay, 
he  ought  to  suggest  Torquay. 

The  doctor  smiled  subtly,  and  said  that  bis  di- 
rections must  always  be  guided  by  the  symptoms 
of  his  patients ;  but  that  if  the  symptoms  were 
as  stated,  change  of  air  would  doubtless  be  a  wise 
prescription.  As  to  the  sea-side,  in  nine  cases 
out  often  a  change  to  the  sea-side  would  be  bene- 
ficial. He  added  that  Torquay  was  a  very  nice, 
a  very  balmy  plat'e.  He  certainly  would  look  in 
soon,  as  a  private  friend,  and  see  Miss  Douglas, 
who  was  a  very  dear  creature,  in  whom  he  felt 
deep  interest. 

In  a  word,  Lady  Octopa  and  the  doctor,  who 
were  very  fast  friends,  understood  each  other,  and 
her  ladyship  felt  that  if  it  rested  with  him,  Esme 
would  find  herself  at  Torquay  before  many  days 
were  past. 

Sir  Cavy  called  the  next  day  at  the  Germis- 
toune's  house.  Miss  Douglas  was  at  home ;  he 
was  greatly  struck  by  her  appearance,  and  he 
could  honestly  say  that  the  state  of  her  health  did 
absolutely  require  change  of  air  and  scene,  and, 
as  early  as  possible,  a  relief  from  mental  distress. 
"I  am  sorry  to  find  we  are  looking  so  poorly, 
my  dear  Miss  Douglas,"  said  the  doctor,  making 
straight  for  her  pulse:  "tut!  tut!  what's  all  this 
about  ?  Something  wrong  here ;  we  are  not  in 
our  usual  vigor,  by  any  means ;  ve-ry  far  from 
it.  We  must  see  to  this."  Then  followed  vari- 
ous queries,  and  the  doctor  said,  presently,  "  We 
must  get  away  out  of  this  smoky  town,  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  How  would  a  trip  to  the 
sea  suit  ?" 

'  I  don't  care  about  it." 

'  You  don't  object  ?" 

'  No,  I  don't  object." 

'  Supposing  we  were  to  try  Torquay  ?" 

'I  have  no  preference  for  any  place."  This 
rat  ier  surprised  the  doctor. 

'  Any  objection  to  Torquay  ?"  he  asked. 

'No  objection  at  all." 

'  Torquay  is  a  very  nice  place ;  it  is  a  ve-ry 
balmy  place.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  Tor- 
quay. Shall  we  say  Torquay  ?" 

"If  you  please,  s'ir  Cavy,  but  I  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter." 

"It  will  not  be  unpleasant  to  you  if  I  recom- 
mend it  to  Lord  Germistoune  ?" 

"  No ;  but  papa  will  not  likely  agree  to  go,  or 
to  let  me  go  there." 

"I  am  very  sure  papa  will  agree  to  anything 
I  say  is  for  your  good,  my  dear  lady." 

Hereupon  Esme  completed  the  doctor's  di;i;;- 
nosis  by  bursting  into  tears ;  and  he,  being  a  doc- 
tor, did"  not  argue  witli  the  tears,  or  even  remark 
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on  them ;  but.  putting  lier  gently  on  the  head 
with  a  paternal  hand,  left  her,  and  went  to  see 
her  father. 

Into  thnt  awful  presence  he  glided  with  the 
suave  confidence  of  an  expert  in  the  soothing 
system. 

"  How  is  my  lord  ?  Servant  tells  me  we've 
got  a  touch  of  the  old  enemy  ?" 

"My  servant  didn't  presume  to  send  for  you, 
Sir  Cavy  ?" 

"  Not  he ;  I  was  idling  about  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  thought  I  would  look  in  and  hear  your 
news.  This  is  not  a  fee  visit — ha!  ha!  hut  I'll 
convert  it  into  one  at  once,  if  you  wish — ha !  ha ! 
ha !  Let  us  have  a  look  at  the — tut !  tut ! — "  (as 
Lord  Germistomie  gave  a  yell) — "the  limb." 

"Don't  touch  my  foot!  don't  come  near  it! 
You  must  be  aware,  Sir  Cavy,  that  I  never  con- 
sult you  in  a  case  of  gout.  You  know  nothing 
about  gout.  I  treat  myself,  invariably." 

"Well,  it's  not  a  bad  plan — far  from  a  bad 
plan — when  the  patient  has  got  to  know  himself 
as  thoroughly  as  you  have  done.  What  is  your 
treatment  ?" 

Lord  Germistoune  described  it,  was  compli- 
mented by  the  doctor  on  his  system,  and,  there 
being  no  gouty  paroxysms  for  a  time,  the  con- 
versation passed  to  general  topics,  upon  which 
Sir  Cavy  was  fluent  and  entertaining.  Thus  his 
lordship  was  manoeuvred  into  a  state  of  compar- 
ative equanimity,  and  then  the  doctor  developed 
his  attack. 

"  By-the-bye,  I  am  sorry  to  see  Miss  Douglas 
looking  so  poorly." 

"You  have  seen  her?" 

"  I  have  been  paying  my  respects  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. " 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  her." 

"Nothing  serious,  I  hope  and  trust;  but 
something  is  wrong — I  can  see  that." 

"  Stuff! " 

"  Come,  my  lord,  I  can't  let  you  depose  my 
doctorial  authority  altogether.  You're  my  su- 
perior in  gout,  we'll  admit,  but  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  an  opinion  on  general  hygienics. 
There's  a  good  deal  of  low  fever  going  about  just 
now." 

Lord  Germistoune's  dread  of  fever  amounted 
to  a  monomania,  as  the  doctor  very  well  knew. 
His  lordship  rose  at  once  to  the  terrible  idea — 

"  Good  heavens,  doctor,  you  don't  insinuate 
that  she  has  got  anything  so  horrible  ?" 

"  One  can  never  tell,  from  a  superficial  glance ; 
but  I'm  bound  to  say  that  she  has  a  very  sugges- 
tive look  about  the  eyes — ve-ry  suggestive!" 

"For  God's  sake,  my  dear  Sir  Cavy,  go  up 
and  examine  her  at  once." 

"  Well,  I  do  think  it  would  be  expedient ;"  and 
up  the  doctor  went. 

"Just  to  have  another  little  look  at  yon,  Miss 
Douglas,  and  to  ask  a  few  more  questions." 

This  wholly  superfluous  visit  was  very  poon 
got  over,  and  the  doctor  returned  to  the  den, 
looking  grave  and  thoughtful. 

"Not  fever  of  any  sort,  doctor  ?  not  fever?" 
cried  his  lordship. 

"  No,  no ;  make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score ; 
but  I'm  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  find  some  other 
symptoms  in  my  dear  young  friend  which  I  don't 
like— far  from  it." 

"What  are  they?" 

"  She  is  suffering,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  som- 


bre tone,  "  from  nervous  depression,  in  a  very 
pronounced  form." 

"One  of  your  new-fangled  disorders!" 

"No,  Lord  Germistoune;  it  may  have  changed 
its  name  a  score  of  times,  but  it  is  as  old  as  the 
human  frame." 

"But  do  you  mean  that  it  is  s'erious?" 

"It  is  my  duty  to  say  that  the  consequences 
may  be  as  serious — as — as  possible." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  the  old  lord,  starting 
up,  "what  can  have  produced  it?" 

"Several  causes  may  produce  it;  but  acute 
mental  distress  is  the  commonest  of  all.  I  could 
not  suppose  that  to  be  the  cause  in  this  instance, 
and  I  did  not  touch  on  the  question  of  origin 
with  Miss  Douglas;  but  if  any  circumstances  of 
that  sort  have  existed,  or  do  exist,  your  lordship 
is  probably  acquainted  witli  them,  and  may  act 
accordingly.  If  she  is  suffering  from  mental 
distress,  we  must,  if  possible,  get  rid  of  that." 

"Mental  distress  is  beyond  a  doctor's  skill." 

"  True  ;  but  it  can  often  be  reached  by  a  fa- 
ther's love.  All  this,  however,  is  probably  be- 
side the  question ;  but,  in  any  case,  we  must  act 
at  once." 

"What  would  you  propose?"  said  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune, now  quite  meek  and  subdued.  A 
crust  had  been  growing  over  the  love  which  he 
had  for  Esme,  and  it  was  broken  up  now  by 
alarm,  and,  perhaps,  also  (though  he  would  have 
resented  the  imputation)  by  remorse. 

"Immediate  change  of  scene,"  replied  Sir 
Cavy ;  " you  must  take  her  to  the  sea." 

"I  can't  move." 

"Send  some  one  else  with  her,  then." 

"  Is  it  so  very  urgent?" 

"It  is  my  duty  to  sny  that  it  could  not  well 
be  more  urgent.  She  should  go  to-morrow." 

"Where' to?" 

"  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  Torquay ;  it  is  a 
very  nice  place ;  it  is  a  very  balmy  place." 

"She  shall  go  to  Torquay  to-morrow!" 

"  Good !  ve-ry  good !  That  relieves  my  mind. 
Dear,  dear,  how  laie  it  is !  Good-bye,  my  lord." 

What  between  Lord  Germistonne's  gout,  and 

Shis  alarm,  and  (shall  we  say?)  his  remorse,  he 

1  soon  worked  himself  into  a  wild  state  of  excite- 

i  ment.     He  sent  for  Esme,  and  kissed  and  petted 

j  her,  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  as- 

'  suring  her  that  she  was  on  the  brink  of  death, 

and  that  she  must  fly  to  Torquay  at  once,  as  the 

only  haven  of  refuge  from  the  Destroyer. 

Then,  when  she  wept— for  no  particular  rea- 
son except  that  her  nerves  were  shattered — he 
took  her  tears  to  be  protests  against  Torquay,  and, 
in  combating  her  supposed  objections,  he  lashed 
himself  into  a  fury,  which  was  only  quelled  when 
she  assured  him  that  whatever  the  doctor  thought 
necessary  she  would  cheerfully  submit  to. 

The  question,  then,  was,  who  could  be  got  to 
take  her  to  Torquay,  and  to  chaperon  her  till  her 
father  was  able  to  join  her  ?  While  this  difficul- 
ty was  under  discussion,  in  came  Lady  Octop.% 
in  rather  a  remarkably  apropos  way.  "  Well," 
she  said,  affecting  ignorance  of  the  medical  epi- 
sode just  completed— "  well ;  hare  you  used  your 
eyes?  Do  you  see  that  the  girl  is  ill?  Will 
you  send  for  a  doctor?" 

"Hush,  Cousin  Ootopa!  This  is  no  time  for 
a  boisterous  tone.  The  dear  child  is  at  death's 
door." 
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' '  My  turn  now  to  say  '  rubbish  ! '  " 

"Sir  Cavy  has  been  here.  I  presume  you 
will  submit  your  opinion  to  his,  and  I  have  given 
you  his  opinion.  He  has  ordered  her  to  Tor- 
quay ;  she  goes  to-morrow.  But  there  is  this 
difficulty — for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  think  who  I 
am  to  get  to  take  her." 

"I  am  sorry  I  can't  volunteer.  I  am  full  of 
engagements,  and  several  of  them  could  not  be 
broken  without  great  inconvenience  to  other  peo- 
ple; but  surely  some  other  friend  might  be  able 
to  go.  What  has  become  of  your  old  German 
governess  ?" 

"  She  is  in  Germany,  with  a  family." 

"No  one  else?  Let  me  see;  ah  ! — Torquay, 
you  say?" 

"Torquay." 

"An  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me — so  lucky! 
— my  sister  Adela  has  a  house  there  this  winter, 
and  I  am  sure  she  would  be  delighted  to  receive 
Esme.  I'll  telegraph  to  her  at  once,  if  you 
please,  to  offer.  She  will  be  charmed  to  have 
her,  I  know,  if  she  is  at  home — unfortunately 
that's  always  doubtful  with  her:  I'll  telegraph, 
however,  if  you  wish  ;  shall  I?" 

"You  are  more  than  good,  Lady  Octopa. 
Pray  do ;  a  thousand  thanks !" 

As  Lady  Octopa  had  written,  the  day  before, 
at  great  length  to  Lady  Adela,  explaining  her 
purposes,  and  making  the  very  proposal  in  ques- 
tion, her  telegram  only  asked  for  a  telegraphic 
reply  as  to  whether  Esme  could  be  received  on 
the  following  day,  and  the  reply,  "Charmed  to 
see  you  to-morrow,"  was  sent  to  Esme  herself. 

So  Esme  went  to  Torquay,  and  Lady  Octopa 
thought  she  saw  her  way  to  success  at  last. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

IT  was  not  Lady  Octopa's  object  that  Esme 
should  rapidly  improve  in  health ;  and  Esme 
met  her  wishes  by  making  no  improvement  at 
Torquay.  The  mental  distress  was  still  there, 
so  that  the  nervous  depression  continued.  Her 
hostess  was  a  weak  edition  of  Lady  Octopa,  and 
believed  in  her  astuter  sister,  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ing her  humble  vassal  at  all  times,  and  her  will- 
ing instrument  whenever  her  services  were  re- 
quired. Inspired,  then,  by  her  sister,  Lady 
Adela  secured  the  services  of  an  alarmist  doctor, 
who  was  so  devoted  to  his  profession  that  when 
he  got  a  case  he  made  the  most  of  it,  and  parted 
with  it  grudgingly.  Esme's  case  exactly  suited 
him ;  for  a  case  "on  the  nerves  "  is,  from  its  nat- 
ure, of  an  almost  unlimited  ductility,  and  may,  in 
fact,  be  protracted  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  doctor  himself,  whose  dictum,  that  grave 
nervous  depression  exists,  can  hardly  be  contro- 
verted by  lay  opinion,  or  even  by  the  personal  as- 
sertion of  the  patient.  After  Esme  had  been  for  a 
week  or  two  under  the  "anxious  observation"  of 
this  professional  enthusiast,  it  was  suggested  to 
him  by  Lady  Adela,  under  Octopian  inspiration, 
that  a  consultation  might  be  a  good  thing.  The 
doctor  thought  that  it  wight  be  a  very  good  thing 
— for  a  consultation  gives  a  sort  of  fillip  to  a  jog- 
trot case ;  and  a  consultation  took  place,  with 
the  sanction  of  Lord  Germistoune,  who  was  now 
quite  prostrated  from  the  effects  of  his  attack, 
which  had  been  unusually  severe. 


The  results  of  the  consultation  were  manipu- 
lated, in  a  gloomy  sense,  by  Lady  Adela ;  and, 
to  the  effect  that  the  learned  leeches  considered 
the  case  critical,  were  transmitted  to  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune, who  was  greatly  alarmed  and  dis- 
tressed thereby.  He  sent  for  Sir  Cavy,  and  begged 
him  to  go  down  at  once  to  Torquay,  nnd  make 
a  most  searching  investigation  of  his  daughter's 
malady.  Sir  Cavy  went  down  promptly,  re- 
turned, and  came  in  person  to  make  his  report  to 
the  anxious  father. 

"  Well,  doctor,  good  news,  I  hope?"  exclaimed 
his  lordship,  eagerly,  when  Sir  Cavy  presented 
himself. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  sighed  slightly. 

"Speak  out,  man!  don't  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense." 

"  I  can  see  no  improvement  in  my  dear  young 
friend,"  he  said. 

"Are  they  treating  her  properly?" 

"Oh  yes,  very  properly,  ve-ry  much  so,  in- 
deed ;  but  the  symptoms  don't  yield — they  de- 
velop. It  is  my  duty  to  say  this." 

"Good  God  !  what  do  you  recommend?" 

"To  be  frank  with  you,  my  dear  lord,  al- 
though the  young  lady  lias  said  nothing  to  me, 
it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  I  can  see  there  is  some 
brooding  sorrow  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief. Until  we  get  rid  of  that  brooding  sorrow 
the  symptoms  will  continue  to  develop,  and  I 
cannot  be  answerable  for  the  results.  We  may 
go  on  with  the  present  treatment — I  can  recom- 
mend no  other;  but  I  am  not  sanguine  of  its 
efficacy — not  sanguine."  The  doctor  shook  his 
head,  again  slightly  sighed,  and  went  on:  "I 
think  that  if  your  lordship  were  to  deal  frankly, 
as  a  parent  may,  with  Miss  Douglas,  you  would 
probably  get  a  clue  which  might  guide  your  ac- 
tion in  some  way  ;  or,  since  you  are  now  unable 
to  move,  you  might  get  some  lady  friend  of  tact 
and  experience  to  make  the  delicate  investigation. 
Between  ourselves,  my  dear  lord,  I  should  not  say 
that  Lady  Adela  is  quite  the  person  for  such  a 
commission  —  charming,  brilliant,  amiable,  but 
not  quite  the  person." 

"  She  is  a  born  idiot !'' 

"Tut!  tut!  my  lord;  sharp  that,  ve-ry  sharp ! 
Well,  then,  in  your  wide  circle  of  friends  there 
must  be  others  who — " 

"I'll  think  it  over,  doctor.  You  have  made 
me  very  miserable,  very  miserable.  Why  the 
d — l  should  /  be  made  so  miserable?  Every- 
thing goes  wrong;  no  man  was  ever  so  perse- 
cuted and  beset  by  all  kinds  of  accursed  circum- 
stances." 

"Patience!  patience!  my  dear  lord;  we 
shall  come  round  yet.  Let  us  discover  this 
brooding  sorrow  and  eliminate  it,  and — " 

"  Confound  the  brooding  sorrow  !" 

"Precisely;  let  us  do  that,  and  all  will  be 
well." 

"Don't  play  with  my  words,  Sir  Cavy.  Go 
away.  You  fatigue  and  irritate  me." 

The  miserable  old  man  lay  awake  all  that 
night,  now  stung  by  his  conscience,  now  madden- 
ed bv  his  pride,  now  softened  by  love  and  pity. 
At  one  moment  the  sweet,  pale  face  of  his  daugh- 
ter came  before  him,  and  he  thought  of  her  as 
suffering,  perhaps  dying  —  this  dear  child,  who 
had  been  an  angel  "in  his  home  all  the  days  of 
her  life,  till  these  evil  times  had  come. 

At  the  next  moment  the  thought  of  the  "  Glen- 
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ciiinis"  would  flash  up,  casting  every  tender 
thought  into  remote  shadow,  and  setting  ablaze 
all  the  fierce  elements  of  the  old  man's  nature. 

Thus  was  his  mind  alternately  worked  upon 
by  good  and  evil,  as  the  circle  of  his  feverish 
thoughts  went  round  through  the  long  hours  of 
that  sleepless  night,  and  morning  found  him  ut- 
terly prostrate. 

lie  sent  for  Lady  Octopa,  who  went  to  him  on 
the  instant. 

"I  have  invited  you  to  come  here,  Cousin 
Octopa," he  said,  "because  you  are  a  woman  of 
the  world  and  not  a  humbug,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
sult you.  You  have  heard  from  Lady  Adela?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  seen  Sir  Cavy  this  morning 
in  consequence." 

"  What  did  Sir  Cavy  say  to  you  ?"  asked  Lord 
Germistoune,  eagerly. 

"Do  you  wish  to  know  his  very  words  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"'The  girl  is  dying  because  her  heart  is 
breaking.'  That's  what  he  says." 

Lord  Germistoune  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"I  had  no  idea,"  Lady  Octopa  went  on,  "that 
this  affair  with  the  Master  of  Dunerlacht  had 
been  so  very  serious.  It's  not  the  way  of  young 
people  nowadays,  mercifully ;  but  poor  Esme  is 
an  exception,  it  seems.  I  was  coming  to  you, 
this  morning,  without  being  sent  for,  because, 
after  what  Adela  and  the  doctor  said,  I  could  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  keeping  you  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  state  of  things.  You'll  have  to  make 
a  choice  between  two  evils,  Germistoune;  and 
you'll  have  to  make  up  your  mind  at  once  —  I 
can  tell  you  that."  She  paused,  but  Lord  Ger- 
mistoune, with  his  teeth  clinched  and  his  hands 
pressed  tightly  to  his  face,  as  if  in  a  spasm  of 
physical  pain,  made  no  remark,  and  she  went 
on: 

"You  must  decide  between  losing  your  daugh- 
ter altogether,  and  allowing  her  to  marry  a  man 
whom  you  hate." 

Lord  Germistoune  gave  a  sort  of  muffled  shout 
behind  his  hands. 

"Ah  !  you  may  roar  like  a  bull,  but  that's  how 
it  stands,  and  of  course  there's  no  question  at  all 
about  the  decision  ;  a  sensible  man  of  the  world, 
and  an  affectionate  father,  like  you,  can't  hesi- 
tate. Of  course  it's  a  horrible  nuisance,  marry- 
ing your  daughter  to  a  man  you  detest — I  know 
that  by  experience;  I  hated  Harriet's  husband 
the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  upon  him,  and  I 
loathe  the  sight  of  him  now — and  it's  a  trial  to 
one's  pride,  and  so  on  ;  but  we  can't  murder  our 
children  to  gratify  our  pride;  that's  clear." 

At  last  Lord  Germistoune  spoke : 

"Does  Sir  Cavy  think  that  if  this— this  ac- 
cursed resource  were  sanctioned,  she  would  re- 
cover ?" 

"Sir  Cavy  is  very  cautious  in  expressing  an 
opinion,  but  he  says  that,  on  the  whole,  he  sees 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  would  recover  if 
her  happiness  were  restored  ;  while  if  you  insist 
upon  her  being  miserable  you  will  certainly  sign 
her  death-warrant." 

"I  almost  made  up  my  mind  this  morning, 
and  now  I  have  made  it  up.  It's  infernal  tor- 
ture and  agony  to  me  to  do  it ;  I  don't  know 
what  I've  done  to  deserve  such  agony ;  but  I 
can't  see  my  child  die.  It  will  kill  me— I  know 
that ;  but  my  life  is  wretched  now,  so  that  doesn't 


greatly  signify— it  will  kill  me  to  see  her  marry 
this—  this  person  ;  but  she  must  marry  him?" 

"Of  course  she  must,  and  equally,  of  course, 
it  won't  kill  you.  In  the  name  of  common-sense, 
why  should  it?  I  hear  but  one  opinion  of  the 
Master;  he  is  a  very  good  man,  and  he  is  full 
of  promise.  If  there  were  no  money  it  would 
be  different,  of  course,  for  a  fine  moral  nature 
won't  pay  the  expenses  of  an  establishment. 
Why  do  you  hate  him  so?" 

"  I  hate  him — because — I  hate  him." 

"  Well,  I  admit  that  that  is  a  very  sound  rea- 
son ;  but  you'll  get  over  it." 

' '  Never !     His  father—" 

"  His  father  is  not  going  to  marry  Esme." 

"  Look  here,  Lady  Octopa  !  my  consent  is  ex- 
torted by  a  morbid  freak  of  nature,  but  I'll  make 
my  conditions." 

"Certainly." 

"  I  must  never  see  this  Lord  Dunerlacht." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"And  his  son,  only  in  a  formal  way." 

"That's  quite  reasonable." 

"And  I  must  have  a  distinct  understanding 
that  the  title  is  not  to  be  dragged  into  com- 
merce." 

"I  should  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  that." 

"  That  is  a  sine  qua  non.  And  they  must  have 
Dunerlacht  to  live  at,  as  their  own  house,  and 
money  enough  to  live  in  proper  style." 

"  Quite  fair.  And  now,  you  know,  when  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  do  an  unpleasant 
thing  it's  better  to  do  it  at  once ;  and,  besides, 
moments  are  precious.  Think  of  the  dear  child's 
condition." 

"  What  steps  AM  I  to  take  ?" 

"Send  for  the  Master  at  once,  and  settle  the 
matter.  I'll  go  myself  and  send  him  to  you." 

"  I'm  not  equal  to  the  abominable  agitation." 

"Nonsense!  you'll  be  all  the  better  for  hav- 
ing the  matter  off  your  mind.  Indecision  is 
worse  than  anything.  I'll  go  and  send  him." 

Lord  Germistoune  said  nothing,  and  she  went. 

She  went  straight  to  Cosmo's  room,  and  en- 
tered with  her  usual  nonchalance. 

"It's  all  settled,  Master," she  said.  "I  told 
you  I  should  bring  it  about ;  and  now  you  may 
congratulate  ine — and  yourself." 

' '  Lady  Octopa !  can  you,  do  you,  mean  that 
Lord  Germistoune  has  consented  ?" 

"Yes;  he  is  now  prepared  to  say,  'Curse  ye, 
my  children,  be  wretched !'" 

"But  consented!     It  is  incredible!" 

"Don't  take  my  word  for  it,  then.  You  are 
to  go  directly  to  him  and  receive  his  parental 
malediction.  *  Go  at  once.  Don't  stand  senti- 
mentalizing, but  go  at  once.  He  wishes  to  see 
you,  and  good  resolutions  sometimes  evaporate. 
Mind  you  be  very  quiet  with  him;  stand  any- 
thing he  says,  and  submit  to  all  his  conditions ; 
they're  not"  alarming.  Go  away,  now."  And 
she  almost  hustled  the  Master  out  of  his  rooms. 

The  interview  between  him  and  Lord  Germis- 
toune was  as  brief  as  it  was  strange.  When  Cos- 
mo was  announced,  the  old  gentleman  lay  per- 
fectly still  in  bed  and  kept  his  face  covered  with 
his  hands,  so  as  to  defend  himself  from  the  ob- 
noxious aspect  of  his  visitor.  He  showed  no 
symptom  of  taking  the  initiative,  so  Cosmo  found 
it  necessary  to  say, 
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"I  understand,  my  lord,  that  you  are  good 
enough  to  desire  an  interview  with  me." 

Then  Lord  Gennistoune  made  answer,  from 
behind  his  intrenchments: 

"An  interview  extorted  by  the  facts  that  your 
conduct  has  destroyed  the  peace  of  my  family, 
;md  brought  my  daughter  to  the  brink  of  death. 
I  don't  wish  to  argue  or  talk  about  the  matter 
at  any  length  ;  half  a  dozen  words  will  suffice. 
You  have  wrecked  my  unhappy  girl  in  mind 
and  body,  you  have  destroyed  her  life,  but  I 
cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  causing  her  ac- 
tual death,  which,  it  appears,  might  probably 
happen  were  she  to  be  longer  thwarted  in  the 
morbid  and  disastrous  affection  which  she  has 
conceived  for  you ;  and  my  prohibition  of  the 
marriage  is,  therefore,  withdrawn." 

Cosmo  thought  it  prudent  to  hold  his  peace, 
and  Lord  Gennistoune  went  on  : 

"  There  are  one  or  two  conditions  to  my  con- 
sent which  you  will  note  and  consider  essential ; 
as  follows : 

"  I  must  never  be  brought  into  contact  with 
your  father. 

"My  intercourse  with  you  must  be  rare  and 
formal. 

"The  title  which  your  father  now  possesses 
must  not  be  employed  as  a  trade  advertisement. 
He  must  trade  under  a  pseudonym.  Duner- 
lacht  Castle  must  be  made  over  to  you  as  n  resi- 
dence, and  an  income  suitable  to  the  style  and 
dignity  of  the  place  must  be  secured  to  you. 
Are  you  in  a  position  to  guarantee  these  con- 
ditions?" 

"Yes,  Lord  Gennistoune,  I  am  ;  I  know  that 
my  father  will  accede  to  them  all.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  time  will  alter  the  condition  which  af- 
fects the  relations  between  you  and  me.  I  do 
trust  that  our  intercourse  may  at  least  become 
friendly,  if  it  cannot  be  affectionate." 

"Our  intercourse  shall,  as  I  have  said,  be  rare 
and  formal.  That  is  definitive." 

"I  presume,  my  lord,  that  you  will  not  make 
restrictions  as  to  the  date  of  the  marriage?" 

"Considering  the  grounds  on  which  alone  it 
is  sanctioned,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its 
early  accomplishment,  but  the  contrary.  You 
can  settle  the  matter  with  my  daughter;  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  deplorable  transaction. 
I  will  not  detain  you,  sir." 

"  My  lord,  you  will  give  me  your  hand  before 
I  go?  Pray  remember  that  I  am,  at  least,  a 
gentleman." 

"As  a  matter  of  form,  I  will  do  so." 

A  cold,  sharp,  aquiline  claw  just  touched  Cos- 
mo's hand,  and  the  meeting  was  at  an  end. 

Within  a  couple  of  hours  Cosmo  was  on  his 
way  to  Torquay,  not  having  given  himself  time, 
in  any  way,  to  prepare  Esme,  who  was,  of  course, 
unconscious  of  the  friendly  plot  of  which  she  was 
the  centre — who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  strange 
process  of  evolution  by  which  it  was  designed 
that  her  joy  should  develop  from  her  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

"  THE  Master  of  Dunerlacht !" 

When  the  servant  threw  open  the  door  of  Lady 
Adela's  drawing-room  and  made  this  announce- 
ment, Esme  was  sitting  there  alone.  It  was 


thoughtless  and  man-like  of  Cosmo  to  come  on 
her  thus  unawares.  She  heard  the  name :  she 
beheld  her  lover ;  the  joy  in  his  face  flashed  into 
her  mind  the  glad  import  of  his  presence  there. 
But  even  the  little  fringe  of  light,  which  tells  of 
a  silver  lining,  had  faded  from  the  cloud  which 
overshadowed  her  life,  and  the  sudden  blaze  of 
happiness  was  more  than  she  could  bear ;  it  over- 
whelmed and  blinded  her.  Everything  became 
dark,  and  she  would  have  fallen  had  not  Cosmo 

caught  her  in  his  arms. 

****** 

"  Is  it  a  dream  ?"  were  the  first  words  she  mur- 
mured, after  an  interval  of  half-unconsciousness. 

"  No,  dearest ;  it  is  the  end  of  dreams.  The 
night  is  over,  and  winter  is  gone." 

****** 

Often,  on  the  summit  of  some  grand  Highland 
mountain,  we  find  ourselves  wrapped  in  a  sudden 
twilight  of  cloud  and  mist.  We  can  see  noth- 
ing but  our  dim  prison  walls,  and  we  dare  not 
move,  for  we  know  that  around  us  there  are  prec- 
ipices and  danger  manifold.  The  vapor-masses 
mould  themselves  to  peak  and  ledge,  and  cling 
about  the  rocks  with  cruel  immobility.  We  feel 
that  we  are  lost,  and  our  hearts  fail  us,  for  the 
day  is  far  spent. 

Then  suddenly  comes  a  breath  from  heaven, 
which  whispers  the  mandate  of  our  release.  In 
an  instant  we  see  the  blue  vault  and  the  glorious 
sun ;  the  walls  of  our  environment  are  trans- 
formed to  flying  wreaths  of  light  and  beauty ;  be- 
low us  is  the  sea,  sapphire-like,  smiling  in  its  sum- 
mer sleep ;  and  beyond  it  sun-bright  stretches 
of  champaign,  and  billowy  foliage  of  gladsome 
woods,  and  the  pure  purple  of  cloudless  hills, 
glowing  like  gems  in  the  horizon's  golden  zone. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

HAPPINESS  is  the  best  of  remedies,  and  on  a 
bright  summer  morning,  six  weeks  after  Esme's 
lover  had  found  her  drooping  like  a  dying  flower, 
an  immense  assemblage  which  thronged  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Eaton  Square,  beheld  in 
her  a  bride,  the  radiance  of  whose  beauty  and 
happiness  seemed  to  express  the  spirit  of  the  blithe 
and  beauteous  summer-time. 

There  was  a  "movement"  of  admiration  as 
she  passed  up  the  aisle,  supported  by,  or  rather, 
as  it  seemed,  supporting  her  father,  who  moved 
with  tottering  gait  but  head  erect,  and  wearing 
on  his  grim  old  features  an  expression  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  Agamemnon,  in  the 
act  of  leading  Iphigenia  to  the  sacrifice.  A  few 
minutes  earlier,  the  Master  of  Dunerlacht  had  en- 
tered, attended  by  Tom  Wyedale,  the  latter  radi- 
ant with  triumph  at  having,  by  a  series  of  master- 
ly manoeuvres,  supplanted  Phil  Denwick  in  the 
post  of  "  best  man,"  for  which  Phil  had  been  de- 
signed by  the  bridegroom. 

Though  the  church  was  crowded  the  invited 
guests  were  few  in  number;  but  among  their 
number,  near  the  altar,  were  to  be  observed  cer- 
tain forms  familiar  to  us  as  having  played  some 
part  in  the  drama  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

Mrs.  Ravenhall  wept  aggressively  in  the  fore- 
most pew,  where  she  had  established  herself  next 
to  the  15th  Baron  Dunerlacht.  From  his  lord- 
ship's other  side,  his  sister  Griselda  cast  baleful 
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glances  on  the  happy  scene,  and  confided  to  her 
brother,  in  a  rusty  whisper,  that  Viscount  Gcr- 
inistoune  satisfied  her  conceptions  of  a  cockatrice. 
Lady  Octop.a  was  there,  majestically  content; 
her  air  seemed  to  say,  "Behold  my  handiwork !" 
And  Lady  Adela  was,  of  course,  also  there,  to 
whom  Sir  Cavy  murmured  slyly  that  the  air  of 
Torquay  was  very  balmy,  and"  had  really  worked 
miracles  for  his  dear  young  friend.  A"  few  oth- 
ers whom  we  have  met  were  within  the  charmed 
circle,  and  a  few  others  whom  we  have  not  met; 
and,  outside  it,  one  or  two  riot  unknown  to  us — 
conspicuously,  Lady  Bugles,  whose  sombre  head 
loomed  darkling  behind  the  splendid  corusca- 
tions of  the  bridal  party. 

When  the  knot  was  tied,  Cosmo  and  his  bride 
moved  down  the  aisle,  under  the  inevitable  thun- 
der of  the  "  Wedding  March."  The  family  ro- 
mance was  universally  known,  and  the  young 
couple  were  surveyed  with  breathless  interest  as 
they  passed.  People  said  that  a  nobler-looking 
pair  had  never  met  their  eyes.  If  these  admiring 
critics  had  known  that  their  external  gifts  were 
poor  compared  with  their  graces  of  mind  and 
spirit,  they  would  have  considered  them  still  more 
an  exceptional  couple. 

The  wedding  breakfast  was  given  at  Lady  Oc- 
fopa's  house,  the  abode  of  Lord  Germistoune,  in 
Hans  Place,  not  being  equal  to  the  occasion. 
At  first  it  threatened  to  be  a  triste  affair,  for  the 
well-known  antagonism  of  the  two  old  lords,  who 
had  to  be  separated  at  table  by  a  wide  zone  of 
neutrality,  cast  a  certain  gloom  over  the  proceed- 
ings. Tom  Wyedale,  however,  exerted  himself 
in  the  most  manful  way  to  counteract  this;  and 
since  no  one  else  would  make  a  speech,  he  spoke 
for  everybody.  He  proposed  toasts  and  respond- 
ed to  the  same  himself,  and  thus  personated,  in 
rapid  succession,  the  bridesmaids,  the  bride's  fa- 
ther, the  bridegroom's  father,  Lady  Octopa,  and 
others,  including  Miss  Griselda  Douglas — (who 
carried  away  the  firm  conviction  that  Tom  was 
"  The  Man  of  Sin  ") — with  a  power  of  reckless 
fun  born  of  wit,  good-will,  and  dry  champagne, 
which  worked,  at  last,  a  complete  success.  In 
his  oratorical  dealings  with  Lord  Germistoune  he 
employed  all  the  subtle  tact  with  which  he  had 
originally  conquered  that  difficult  personage,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  producing  a  smile  on  his  iron 
features.  Tom's  genial  nature  always  prompted 
him  to  make  things  pleasant,  and  he  saw  at  this 
critical  banquet  the  chance  of  making  tilings 
pleasant  for  the  young  couple  in  a  permanent- 
way.  So  he  spared  no  pains,  and  perhaps  his 
pains  were  not  altogether  wasted.  It  is  certain 
that,  ever  after,  he  took  immense  credit  to  him- 
self as  the  author  of  happier  relations  between 
Lord  Germistoune  and  his  son-in-law;  and  ex- 
plained that  if  Phil  Den  wick  had  been  placed  in 
the  prominent  position  of  "best  man,"  nothing 
of  the  sort  could  have  occurred.  It  was,  he  said, 
with  this  view  that  he  had  supplanted  Phil,  who 
was  "really  quite  an  outsider  where  anything 
like  savoir  fuire  was  concerned.''  When  the 
hour  of  departure  had  arrived,  Esme  went  into  a 
little  anteroom  to  take  a  private  farewell  of  her 
father.  When  the  old  man  came  to  her,  and 
saw  her  thus  about  to  leave  him  finally — saw 
finally  passing  away  from  him  that  dear  compan- 
ionship which,  ever  since  Esme's  birth,  had  pre- 
served some  tender  feeling  in  his  nature,  he  was 
at  length  overcome.  There  flowed  into  his  mind 


I  a  thousand  touching  recollections  of  her  happv, 

f  innocent  childhood,  and  her  happy,  loving,  duti- 

|  ful  youth.     His  heart  was  moved ;  he  took  her 

gently  in  his  arms  ;  he  could  not  speak,  but  he 

looked  at  her,  fondly  and  sadly,  through   eyes 

dimmed  with  an  unwonted  moisture. 

"Dear  papa!"  said  Esme,  at  last,  "your 
heart  has  come  back  to  me;  promise  that"  YOU 
will  never  take  it  away  again." 

Her  father  kissed  her,  and  she  went  on,  en- 
couraged : 

"You  wish  me  to  be  quite  happy,  papa,  do 
you  not  ?  '  and  again,  in  the  same  tender  fashion, 
the  old  man  signified  his  assent. 

"But  how  can  I  be  quite,  quite  happy,  when 
there  is  enmity  and  coldness  between  those  who 
are  dearest  to  me?  O  papa!  papa!  you  do 
know — because  you  said  so  yourself,  even  before 
you  knew  that  he  was  a  Douglas — you  da  know 
how  good  and  chivalrous  he  is ;  and  it  is  not  his 
fault  that  we  have  lost  Dunerlacht ;  and  I  know 
that  he  will  respect  all  your  wishes,  because  he 
feels  your  hardships  so  keenly — if  you  only,  onlv 
knew  how  keenly  \  O  papa !  "be  kiiid  to  him,  and 
he  will  love  you  as  I  love  you,  and  we  shall  be 
together  again,  and  you  will  not  be  lonely.  How 
can  I  ever  be  happy  if  you  are  lonely  and  deso- 
late? You  wish  me  to  be  happy,  papa?  make 
me  happy  by  saying  that  you  trust  him  and  will 
be  his  friend.  Say  it,  dear  papa,  say  it ;  I  will 
not  leave  you  till  you  say  it ! " 

She  clung  to  him  and  poured  forth  her  words 
with  passionate  utterance,  and  the  heart  of  the 
old  man  was  turned. 

"You  shall  be  happy,  dear  child,"  he  said,  nt 
last,  "  if  I  can  make  you  happy.  Bring  your 
husband." 

Cosmo  was  soon  there,  and  the  old  lord,  by  a 
supreme  inspiration  and  effort  of  his  good  angel, 
spoke  thus : 

"You  are  the  future  head  of  our  house, 
Master," he  said,  "and  I  cannot  deny  that  you 
are  an  honorable  man.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
know  that.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  that  yon 
will  not  discredit  the  name.  We  must  try  to 
be  friends.  You  have  taken  away  from  me  the 
Douglas  lands  and  the  old  Douglas  title,  and  you 
are  taking  away  from  me  this  child,  almost  the 
last,nnd  certainly  the  best,  of  my  possessions.  I 
grudge  them  all  to  you  —  God  help  me!  I  am 
only  a  man.  But  I  will  try  to  like  you,  for  her 
sake  ;  I  swear  I  will.  Here  is  my  hand." 

To  which  the  Master  replied  : 

"And  for  her  sake,  Lord  Germistoune.  I  will 
swear  not  only  to  like  you,  but  to  be  your  son, 
if  you  will  allow  me.  "The  Douglas  lands  and 
honors  are  great  and  splendid,  but  she  is  above 
them  all,  and  I  would  gladly  have  given  them 
all,  a  thousand  times,  to  win  her  own  dear  self." 

They  clasped  hands  cordially,  and  the  cup  of 
Esme's  happiness  was  full. 

Shortlv  after,  volleys  of  rice  and  satin  slippers 
darkened  the  Belgravian  atmosphere,  in  which 
haze  the  lovers  should  now  disappear  from  the 
pages  of  an  orthodox  novel.  Let  us  have  one 
little  glimpse  of  them,  however,  after  their  return 
from  the  wedding  trip,  which,  wherever  else  it 
took  them,  took  them,  we  may  be  sure,  to  the 
Lake  of  Como. 

When  Tom  made  the  genealogical  discovery 
in  Cosmo's  rooms,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  fell  upon  him,  and  that  he 
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uttered  certain  predictions.  All  those  bearing 
on  the  lawsuit  had  been  literally  fulfilled;  and 
now  the  highly  important  one  which  foretold 
that  Dunerlucht  grouse  should  die  by  Tom's  hand 
on  the-  "Twelfth"  of  the  following  year  was 
verified.  For  Cosmo  and  Estne  returned  to 
their  Highland  home  a  little  before  that  anni- 
versary, and  Tom  was  the  life  of  the  party  which 
came  together  there  on  the  llth.  It  had  oc- 
curred to  him  that  his  amusement  would  be  en- 
hanced if  the  marquis  (for  whose  society  Tom 
had  what  Lord  Germistoune  called  "a  morbid 
inclination  ")  were  also  of  the  party ;  so  of  course 
he  had  managed  that.  The  marquis  was  there, 
in  all  his  mysterious  panoply,  wearing  his  cor  de 
chasse  without  molestation,  and  breathing  forth 
threats  against  \\\e  fauna  of  Glenerlacht,  which, 
if  carried  into  effect,  must  leave  the  district  with- 
out fur  or  feather. 

The  managing  partner  of  Glencairn  &  Co. — 
now  on  the  high-road  to  recover  its  ancient  pros- 
perity and  prestige — was  also  present.  In  him 
was  to  be  recognized  our  friend  Phil  Denwick, 
whose  energy  and  ability  had  nobly  seconded 
Cosmo's  efforts  to  procure  for  him  the  promotion 
he  had  lately  obtained.  The  senior  partner  of 
his  firm,  who  "  traded  under  a  pseudonym,"  was 
not  of  the  party.  He  was  immersed  in  his  old 
pursuits  at  Edlisfort ;  toiling  to  rebuild  the  ed- 
ifice of  his  fortunes,  which  had  been  levelled  by 
the  reckless  hands  of  the  now  secluded  Hopper. 
Nor  did  the  bride's  father  adorn  the  scene ;  but 
his  daughter  was  nt  ease  about  him.  In  the 
agreeable  company  of  his  friend  Sir  Cavy  he  was 
enjoying  the  salubrious  waters  and  distractions 
of  Homburg,  and  wrote  cheerfully,  and  in  a  spir- 
it of  peace  and  good-will.  The  party  at  the  cas- 
tle was  fall  of  pleasant  elements,  and  there  were 
no  regrettable  blanks,  even  Mrs.  Kavenhall's  ab- 
sence not  being  specially  remarked  from  that 
point  of  view. 

A  great  bag  was  achieved  on  the  "Twelfth." 
In  addition  to  what  Davidson  called  "a  tremen- 
dyus  bird,"  it  displayed  n  few  novel  elements, 
and,  conspicuously,  a  very  fine  sheep  which  had 
imprudently  loitered  within  the  sphere  of  the 
marquis's  operations.  That  he  was  dubbed  of 
the  Toison  d'or  by  his  friend  "Torm"  was  a 
matter  of  course,  and  that  "Le  massacre  d'un 
mouton  "  became  a  favorite  sequel  to  Tom's  nar- 
rative of  "La  bete  fauve  sans  tete,"  which,  as 
developed  by  his  daring  fancy,  had  achieved  a 
wide  popularity. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  next  clay  was 
Esme's  birthday ;  and,  it  being  her  twenty-first 
birthday,  at  night  twenty-one  rockets  went  up 
from  beside  the  bonfire  on  Dunerlacht,  and  the 
tenants'  banquet  and  ball  took  place.  In  short, 
the  occasion  was  commemorated  with  the  old  re- 
joicings, but  with  a  relaxation  of  feudal  observ- 
ance which  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M'Haffie's  nervous  systems.  As  it  was 
also  a  red-letter  day  in  the  calendar  of  their  love, 
Cosmo  did  not  go  to  the  moor,  but  remained  at 


home  and  kept  the  doubly  -  sacred  anniversary 
with  his  wife. 

In  the  afternoon  they  visited  the  ruins  and  the 
Fall,  for  the  first  time  since  their  return — for  the 
iirst  time,  that  is  to  say,  since  that  spot  had  been 
the  scene  of  their  desolate  farewells. 

Once  more  they  sat  down,  side  by  side,  above 
the  great  abyss ;  and  once  more,  amidst  a  hun- 
dred landmarks,  traced  their  love's  familiar  sto- 
ry. Here  it  had  trembled  on  the  brink  of  a  first 
utterance;  here  it  had  mingled  the  voice  of  its 
anguish  with  the  lamentations  of  the  mighty  wa- 
ters ;  here  it  had  seen  in  the  foam-bow's  arch 
the  symbol  of  a  way  across  the  storm  and  stress 
of  adverse  circumstance.  Anguish,  discord,  lam- 
entation, were  silenced  now  —  drowned  in  the 
great  music  which  filled  their  lives  to  overflow- 
ing.  The  foam -bow  had  been  quenched,  but 
quenched  by  the  sovereign  glory  of  the  sun. 
Thus  they  sat  through  the  happy  hours,  gilding 
with  fond  lovers'  fancies  the  refined  gold  of  their 
peace,  and  thankfulness,  and  joy.  It  was  not  till 
the  day  was  dying,  that  an  interruption  came  to 
remind  them  of  hungry  guests  awaiting  them  at 
home.  It  came  in  the  form  of  old  Maggie ; 
once  again  that  inevitable  apparition  stood  be- 
fore them,  and  sang  and  said,  in  her  old  style, 

"  '  Hey  the  bonny  !  ho  the  bonny ! 
Hey  the  bonny  breast-knots  ! 
Jilythe  and  merry  were  we  a', 
When  we  pit  oil  the  breast-knots  1 '  " 

"  Ye' re  welcome  hame,  my  bonny  leddy !  and 
ye're  welcome  hame,  my  braw  Maister!  Eh! 
but  ye  are  welcome  hame — 'tane  and  tither, 
baith  thegither.'  Praise  be  blessed!" 

"Thank  you,  Maggie;  we're  very,  very  glad 
to  be  home,  and  very  glad  to  see  you  again," 
said  Esme. 

"And  we've  lost  no  time  in  paying  you  a  vis- 
it, Maggie,"  said  Cosmo. 

' '  Veesit  me  ?  Hoot  awa',  my  bonny  Maister ! 
Hoot  awa'!  Eh,  Maister,  I  tellt  ye  I  was  m:e 
spae-wife,  but  am  I  no  a  spae-wife?  'Ye'll  be 
a  baron  bauld,'  quo  I;  and  are  ye  no  a  baron 
bauld?  I  said  ye  wus  sly;  and  eh,  Maister,  but 
ye  wus  sly.  Ye've  ta'eu  a'  tiling  —  gudes  an' 
gear,  house  an'  ha',  mailen  an'  biggen,  an'  a  lass 
that's  the  wale  o'  the  warld  forbye.  I'm  a  spae- 
wife  noo,  and  aiblins  ye'll  cross  auld  Maggie's 
ban'  wi'  siller,  for  the  luck  that's  come  and  the 
glide  that's  comin'." 

Cosmo  gave  her  a  piece  of  gold,  and,  wishing  her 
good-night,  he  and  Esme  turned  in  haste  to  go. 

"What's  yer  hurry?"  cried  Maggie.  "Bide 
a  wee,  till  I  sing  ye  '  Huntingtower.'  " 

"Not  to-night,  Maggie,  we're  terribly  late." 

"  Ae  verse,  then?" 

"  Well,  then,  one,  but  only  one." 

"I'll  sing  the  last ;  it's  the  bonniest : 

"  'TIuTitingtower  is  mine,  lassie ! 
Huntingtower  is  mine,  Jeanie  ! 
Hantingtower  nn'  a'  Blairgower, 
And  a'  that's  MINE  is  THINE,  lassie ! ' " 


THE  END. 
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published  book  gives  promise  of  still  larger  perform- 
ance in  the  future.  It  will  be  followed,  at  brief  in- 
tervals of  time,  by  other  novels,  some  of  them  by 
authors  already  well  known  to  the  public,  and  others 
by  younger  aspirants  for  popular  favor.  No  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  American  Series  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  popular  approbation  and  support. 
Only  works  of  a  very  high  order  of  literary  merit,  and 
none  which  the  most  fastidious  taste  would  exclude 
from  the  family  circle,  will  be  placed  on  the  list ;  and 
the  publishers  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
new  enterprise  may  open  a  wide  field  for  the  encour- 
agement and  development  of  American  genius  in  the 
literature  of  fiction,  and  awaken  fresh  popular  inter- 
est in  the  works  of  our  native  authors. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  Library  of  Fiction  af- 
fords a  lit  opportunity  to  refer  to  a  series  of  novels 
which  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  America. 

Harper's  "Library  of  Select  Novel?,"  begun  more 
than  thirty-five  years  ago  with  the  publication  of  Bul- 


1  wer's  Pelham,  now  contains  over  six  hundred  volume?, 
and  the  names  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  Looking  through  the  long  cata- 
logue the  reader  comes  across  the  names  of  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Buhver,  James,  Charles  Eeade,  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, Anthony  Trollope,  George  Eliot,  Victor  Hugo, 
Eugene  Sue,  William  Black,  Miss  Mulock,  Frank  Lee 
j  Benedict,  Miss  Brcmer.Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.Gaskell, 
I  James  Payn,  Charles  Lever,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Miss 
j  Braddou,  Mrs.  Oliphaut,  F.W.Robinson,  Henry  Kings- 
j  ley,  Miss  Thackeray,  and  many  others,  whose  novels, 
in  this  neat  and  inexpensive  form,  have  been  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  culture  in  thousands  of  American 
households.  No  other  collection  of  novels  in  the 
world  presents  so  varied,  so  rare,  or  so  large  a:i 
amount  of  excellent  and  entertaining  literature. 
Each  volume  has  been  carefully  selected ;  and  so  rig- 
id has  been  the  supervision  of  the  list  that  the  ad- 
mission of  a  work  into  the  series  has  been,  as  it  will 
continue  to  be,  an  ample  guarantee  of  rightful  claim 
to  public  favor  and  of  its  entire  suitableness  for 
family  reading. 

In  this  series,  although  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  and  America  are  repre- 
sented by  writers  of  note,  English  names  predomi- 
nate, for  the  reason  that  Great  Britain  is  the  most 
prolific  country  in  the  world  in  writers  of  standard 
fiction.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  n  umber  of  Amer- 
ican novelists  whose  works  are  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  those  of  their  English  contemporaries  has  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  the  publishers  have  found  it 
desirable  to  issue  a  series  composed  exclusively  of 
American  fiction. 


1.  ESTHER  PENNEFATHER.     A  Novel.     By  AMCE  PERHT.     8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

2.  JUSTINE'S  LOVERS.     A  Novel.     8vo,  Paper,  CO  cents.     (In  Press.) 

3.  MIRIAM'S  HERITAGE.     A  Story  of  the  Delaware  River.     By  ALMA  CALDER.     Svo, 

Paper,  75  cents.     (In  Press.) 


Hatper  &  Brothers'  List  of  New  Books. 


Stories  from  Homer, 


By  the  Kev.  ALFHKD  J.  CHURCH,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Retford,  England. 
With  24  Colored  Illustrations  from  Flaxman's  Designs.     ICmo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 


Ill  fresh  anil  simple  prose,  giving  n  more  faithful 
impression  of  the  general  action  and  spirit  of  the 
poems  than  many  verse  translations  have  done.  Tlie 
addition  of  Flaxinan's  designs  completes  a  very  grace- 
ful fxs  well  as  scholarly  little  work. — Sineteenlh  Century. 

Reproducing  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  not  in  a  literal  version,  but  in 
graceful  and  flowing  English,  and  without  disguising 
the  simplicity  of  the  original  by  artificial  and  superflu- 
ous embellishment.  It  is  intended  especially  for  young 
people,  but  will  admirably  serve  the  purpose  of  older 

The  Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvcnor :" 


readers  who  wish  to  get  an  inkling  of  Homer  without 
studying  Greek,  or  the  elaborate  poems  of  English 
translators. — X.  Y.  Tribune. 

Rendered  in  charming  prose,  and  in  a  style  well 
adapted  to  interest  children.— Boston  Journal. 

They  are  gracefully  told,  in  a  form  that  retains  much 
of  the  imagery  and  the  simplicity  of  the  original,  and 
are  especially  adapted  to  young  readers,  who  will  here 
flnd  a  pleasing  introduction  to  the  more  serious  study 
and  enjoyment  of  these  glories  of  antiquity.— Saturday 
Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 


An  Account  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Crew  and  the  Loss  of  the  Ship  when  Trying  to  Make 
the  Bermudas.     8vo,  Paper,  30  cents. 


We  have  seldom  met  with  a  novel  calculated  to  in- 
spire the  reader  with  a  more  lively  curiosity  as  to  its 
authorship  than  the  "Wreck  of  the  Grosvcnor."  From 
the  first  line  to  the  last  it  is  marked  by  power  of  so 
rare  an  order,  managed  with  such  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  skill,  as  to  convince  one  that  it  must  be  the 
work  of  some  writer  of  fiction  of  acknowledged  stand- 
ing. *  *  *  If  it  were  a  fact,  as  we  have  sometimes 
been  inclined  to  imagine,  that  George  Eliot  receives 
assistance  in  the  composition  of  her  stories  from 
some  superhuman  source,  we  could  conceive  of  the 
purely  literary  part  of  the  book  being  produced  by 
her,  and  the  nautical  part  being  furnished  her  from  a 
quarter  we  will  not  name;  but  this  is  simply  a  con- 
fession of  utter  perplexity.  *  *  *  It  is  a  tale  of  the 

The  Student's  French  Grammar, 


wildest  adventure,  and  hence  must  be  enjoyed  by  any 
one  who  enjoys  reading  thrilling  stories  of  terrible 
dangers,  heroic  acts  of  bravery,  hand-to-hand  fights, 
and  marvellous  rescues.  *  *  *  This  story  border?,  to 
say  the  least,  on  the  improbable ;  but  we  may  candidly 
admit  that,  after  reading  it,  we  have  no  more  doubt  of 
its  being  true  than  we  have  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  events  connected  with  the  mutiny  of  the  Boun- 
ty. We  will  not  compare  it  with  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
though  the  comparison  is  one  that  naturally  suggests 
itself.  In  fact,  we  will  not  compare  it  with  anything. 
It  stands  by  itself  as  a  work  of  fiction,  and  we  can  only 
say  that,  if  its  author  does  not  prove  to  be  some  writer 
of  established  reputation,  he  will  be  one  by  virtue  of  this 
story,  as  soon  as  his  identity  is  made  out. — The  Nation. 


A  Practical  and  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By  CHARLES  HURON 
WALL,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Brighton  College  ;  Author  of  an  English  Translation  of 
Moliere ;  Member  of  the  Philological  Society.  With  an  Introduction  by  £.  LITTRE, 
Member  of  the  French  Academy.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  12mo,  Cloth. 
(In  Press.) 


It  would  be  difficult  to  point  more  clearly  to  the 
value  of  Mr.  Wall's  work,  which  is  intended  for  the 
nse  of  colleges  and  schools,  than  by  quoting  what 
M.  Littre"  says  of  it  in  an  introductory  letter: — "I 
have  carefully  tested  the  principal  parts  of  your  work, 
and  have  been  completely  satisfied  with  the  accuracy 


and  correctness  which  I  found  there."  Mr.  Wall  in 
the  first  part  of  his  book  deals  with  the  growth  of  the 
French  language,  and  on  this  M.  Littre*  remarks  that 
his  respect  for  the  historical  development  of  the  lan- 
guage has  made  his  footing  sure.— Saturday  Review, 
London. 


Is  He  Popenjoy? 

A  Novel.  By  ANTHONY  TKOLLOPE,  Author  of  "The  Warden,"  "Small  House  at  Ailing- 
ton,"  "  Orley'Farm,"  &c.  15  cents. 

The  History  of  a  Crime:  the  Testimony  of  an  Eye-Witness, 

By  VICTOR  HUGO,  Author  of  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  "Ninety-Three,"  &c.  Illustrated. 
Complete  in  2  Parts,  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents  each. 

The  book  with  its  fulness  of  detail  and  wonderful    ern  history.  *  *  *  No  novel  can  compare  with  it  in 
eloquence  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  mod-    interest.— Atlantic  Monthly. 

Daniel  the  Beloved, 

By  the  Kev.  WILLIAM  M.  TATLOK.  B.D.,  Minister  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York 
City,  Author  of  "Peter  the  Apostle,"  "David,  King  of  Israel,"  "Elijah  the  Prophet,"  &v. 
12mo,  Cloth, 


50. 

Marked  by  that  terse,  clear,  and  impressive  mode  of 
expression  that  springs  from  strong  natural  powers, 
developed  and  strengthened  by  that  culture  which 
adds  finish  and  beauty  to  that  which  is  in  itself  mas- 
sive and  substantial. — Religious  Herald,  Hartford. 


For  this  style  of  sermonizing  Dr.  Taylor  has  very 
rare  gifts. — Cong regation alist,  Boston. 

For  practical  homely  instruction,  and  drawing  out 
the  lessons  and  warnings  of  the  Bible  story,  it  is  not 
easily  surpassed.—  Independent,  N.  Y. 


Harper  6*  Brothers'  List  of  New  Books. 


History  of  the  English  People,    By  John  Richard  Green,  M,A,, 

Author  of  "A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,"  "Stray  Studies  from  England  and 
Italy."  In  Five  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50  per  volume.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ready; 
Vol.  111.  in  preparation. 


Mr.  Green  nowhere  writes  anything  to  fill  space ;  he 
never  multiplies  words;  he  uses  every  line  of  the  added 
space  for  the  presentation  of  matters  that  greatly 
need  to  be  included;  he  has  packed  every  inch  full, 
and  the  larger  work  impresses  the  reader  as  still 
singularly  compact  and  free  from  prolixity.  It  is 
still,  in  its  expanded  form,  a  model  of  conciseness, 
directness,  and  simplicity. — .V.  1'.  Evening  Punt. 

Although  we  have  a  multitude  of  English  histories, 
we  have  hitherto  had  uo  adequate  history  of  England. 


Of  course  there  have  been  summaries  and  compeuds, 
but  none  that  was  at  once  broad,  comprehensive,  phil- 
osophical, and  complete.  *  *  *  Mr.  Green's  description:* 
of  battles  are  very  brief;  his  account  of  the  great  move- 
ments which  have  left  their  impress  on  all  subsequent 
time  are  full.  He  is  more  concerned  to  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  the  nation  than  to  give  an  account  of  the  prow- 
ess of  single  individuals.  lie  is  a  man  of  liberal  ideas 
and  of  a  progressive  spirit,  but  writes  with  singular 
impartiality. — Christian  Union,  N.  Y. 


A  Legacy,    Written  and  Edited  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax," 

A  Legacy  :  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  John  Martin,  Written  and  Edited  by  the  Author 
of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."     12mo,  Cloth.     (In  Press.) 

The  School  and  the  Family, 

The  Ethics  of  School  Relations.     By  JOHN  KENNEDY,  Instructor  in  Teachers'  Institutes. 
16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


The  doctrine  of  this  treatise  was  embodied  iu  a  pa- 
per entitled  "The  Philosophy  of  School  Discipline," 
read  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.,  July  25th,  187T.  The  paper 
was  favorably  received  by  the  Association,  and  was 
afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  order  to 
subject  it  to  the  careful  examination  and  criticism 
of  the  educational  public.  Many  opinions  of  the 


"Philosophy"  have  been  received  from  leading  edu- 
cational authorities.  Those  opinions,  while  pro- 
nouncing the  doctrine  sound  and  its  formulas  useful, 
have  been  accompanied  by  urgent  requests  for  n 
more  elaborate  discussion  of  the  principles  laid 
down ;  and  it  is  iu  compliance  with  those  requests 
that  the  present  work  is  undertaken. — Extract  from 
Preface. 


Deceivers  Ever, 


A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON,  Author  of  "Juliet's  Guardian."    8vo,  Paper, 
30  cents. 


This  book  is  very  refreshing  to  the  jaded  reviewer 


of  contemporary  fiction. 


We  cannot  take  our 


as  well  as  for  many  humorous  touches,  and  not  a  little 
picturesque  description.  "Deceivers  Ever"  contains 
none  of  the  cheap  artifices  by  which  a  spurious  in- 
terest is  often  aroused  in  inferior  fiction. — Examiner, 
London. 


leave  of  Mrs.  Cameron  without  an  expression  of  sin- 
cere admiration  for  a  story  whose  interest  never  flags, 
for  society,  which  is  often  amusing  and  never  tedious, 

The  Voyage  of  the  "Challenger," 

The  Atlantic:  an  Account  of  the  General  Results  of  the  Voyage  during  the  year  1873  and 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1876.  By  Sir  C.  WYVILLB  THOMSON,  F.R.S.  With  a  Portrait 
of  the  Author  engraved  bv  C.  H.  Jeens,  many  Colored  Maps,  Temperature  Charts,  and  Illustra- 
tions engraved  by  J.  D.  "Cooper,  from  Drawings  by  J.  J.  Wyld.  Published  by  Authority  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $12  00. 

It  is  right  that  the  public  should  have  some  author- 
itative account  of  the  general  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  that  as  many  of  the  ascertained  data  as  may 
be  accepted  with  confidence  should  speedily  find  their 
place  in  the  general  body  of  scientific  knowledge.  No 
one  can  be  more  competent  than  the  accomplished 
scientific  chief  of  the  expedition  to  satisfy  the  public 

Caricature  and  other  Comic  Art, 

In   All   Times   and  Many  Lands.     By  JAMES  PAETON. 
Cloth,  Gilt  Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  $5  00. 

The  most  popular  and  complete  work  of  the  kind 


in  this  respect.  *  *  *  We  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  more 
beautiful  specimens  of  wood  engraving.*  *  *  Sir  Wy  ville 
Thomson's  style  is  particularly  attractive ;  he  is  easy 
and  graceful,  but  vigorous  and  exceedingly  happy  in 
the  choice  of  language,  and  throughout  the  work  there 
are  touches  which  show  that  science  has  not  ban- 
ished sentiment  from  his  bosom. — London  Times. 


With   203  Illustrations.     8vo, 


published.  *  *  *  The  book  is  a  good  one  for  tired  men 
to  read,  good  for  children ;  and  solemn  dyspeptics 
will  find  it  an  excellent  prescription.— Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 


The  book  is  so  full  of  every  variety  of  humorous  nnd 
satirical  expositions,  which  reflect  the  temper  of  the 
times  in  many  nges  and  among  many  peoples,  thnt  it 
will  be  sure  to  interest  and  instruct  the  public.—  Bos- 
ton Globe. 


flarper  05-  £froinfrs    List  oj  i\ew  Hooks. 


The  Atlantic  Islands, 


The  Atlantic  Islands  as  Resorts  of  Health  nnd  Pleasure.     By  S.  G.  W.  BENJAMIN,  Author 
of  "Contemporary  Art  in  Europe,"  &c.     Illustrated.     Svo,  Cloth.     (Nearly  Ready.) 


This  work  on  the  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic 
has  hcen  prepared  with  the  hope  that  it  will  meet 
a  growing  want  of  the  travelling  public.  These  isl- 
ands, for  the  best  reasons  in  the  world,  are  becoming 
more  nnd  more  the  resort  of  the  invalid  and  the 
pleasure-seeker.  But,  up  to  this  time,  no  guide-book 
has  existed  giving  a  comparative  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  advantages  of  such  islands,  whether 
as  summer  or  winter  resorts. 

No  islands  are  included  in  these  pages  except  such 
as  are  free  from  the  visitations  of  yellow  fever  or 
persistent  malarial  and  zymotic  epidemics.  Great 
care  has  also  been  taken  to  obtain  the  fullest  and 
most  correct  sanitary  statistics  oil  the  subject,  in 
which  the  author  has  perhaps  been  assisted  by  his  in- 
terest in  medical  topics.  Official  documents  and  data 
have  been  consulted,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ablest 
resident  physicians  have  been  received  and  compared. 
And  in  every  iustauce,  regarding  all  points  of  informa- 


tion, the  writer  has  gathered  his  facts  from  careful 
personal  observation  or  from  the  highest  author- 
ities. 

As  all  of  these  islands  have  been  recently  visited 
by  him,  he  has  thought  fit  to  leave  the  description 
of  them  in  their  original  narrative  form,  us  he  saw 
all  the  important  places  mentioned,  while  the  book 
may  thus  perhaps  be  rendered  more  attractive  to  the 
general  reader  by  the  introduction  of  incidents  of 
travel  and  adventure. 

The  Appendix,  although  placed  at  the  end,  really 
contains  the  pith  of  the  book.  It  is  intended  to  con- 
vey copious  information  regarding  the  attractions  of 
each  island  for  both  invalids  and  sportsmen,  sanitary 
statistics,  the  means  for  reaching  these  resorts,  and 
the  hotels  and  expenses  of  living.  The  islands  are 
there  distinctly  classified  in  the  order  of  their  respec- 
tive advantages,  without  bias  or  prejudice.— Extract 
from  Preface. 


The  Last  of  the  Haddons, 


A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  NEWMAN,  Author  of  "  Jean,"&c.     Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


The  story  is  well  told,  and  the  characters  of  Mary, 
Philip,  and  Lilian  are  all  such  as  to  excite  the  interest 
of  the  reader.— Scotsman,  Edinburgh. 

Extremely  interesting ;  the  heroine  writes  to  a  high 
standard  of  unselfishness,  yet  somehow  her  self-de- 


nial never  seems  unnatural.  All  the  characters  are 
well  drawn,  none  of  them  are  hackneyed.  The  dis- 
tinction between  conventional  nnd  true  vulgarity  is 
skilfully  illustrated.  The  book  is  throughout  pure, 
refined,  aud  amusing.— Athenceum,  London. 


Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon, 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Compiled  by  HENRY  GEORGE  LIDDELL,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  nnd  ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D.,  Master  of  Balliol  College.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Augmented.  4to,  Sheep,  $11  00.  Abridged  Edition,  Small  4to,  Half  Leather,  $2  35. 

By  Proxy, 

A  Novel.  By  JAMES  PATN,  Author  of  "Won— Not  \Yooed,"  "The  Best  of  Husbands," 
"At  Her  Mercy,"  '•  Murphy's  Master,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  35  cents. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  Mr.  Payn's  novels. 
He  never  takes  to  stilts,  and  is  never  uninteresting. 
lie  is  scholarly  nnd  graphic,  is  skilful  in  the  construc- 
tion of  plots,  dramatic  in  the  arrangements  of  his  in- 
cidents, and  never  premature  in  his  denouements. — 
A  llany  Evening  Journal. 

Has  all  the  charm  of  freshness  and  all  the  power  of 
originality. — Independent,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Payu  is  a  very  clever  constructor  of  plots,  he  has 
a  nice  sense  of  character,  and  he  writes  excellent  Eng- 
lish.—A'.  Y.  World. 

This  is  a  most  uncommon  and  remarkable  novel. — 
Utica  Herald. 

Mr.  Payn  has  written  several  very  interesting  novels. 
"By  Proxy"  will  lose  him  no  honor  he  has  already 
merited  aud  won. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1877, 

Prepared  by  Prof.  SPENCER  F.  BAIRD,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
with  the  Assistance  of  some  of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  Science  in  the  United  States. 
Large  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00.  (Just  Ready.)  (Uniform  with  the  volumes  for  187J,  1872, 
1873,  1874,  1875,  and  1876.) 

By  Celia's  Arbor, 

A  Tale  of  Portsmouth  Town.     By  WALTER  BESANT  nnd  JAMES  RICE,  Authors  of  "The 
Golden  Butterfly,"  "When  the  Ship  Comes  Home,"  &c.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 
One  of  the  ablest  written  of  recent  English  novels,    in  a  quiet  way  shows  a  great  deal  of  power. — JV.  Y. 
*  *  *  It  is  sweet  aud  clean  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and    Independent. 

School  History  of  Rome, 

From  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Empire  of  the  West.  Abridged 
from  Dean  Merivale's  General  History  of  Rome,  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Author.  By 
C.  PULLER,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Thirteen  Maps.  IGmo, 
Cloth,  90  cents. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  accurate  sketch ;  and  ranks,  for  the  present,  ns  by  far  the  best  text-book  of  it« 
kind. — Academy,  London. 


Harper  c~  Brothers'  List  of  New  Books. 


Holly 


's  Modern  Dwellings, 


Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country,  adapted  to  American  Wants  and  Climate.  In  a 
Series  of  One  Hundred  Original  Designs",  comprising  Cottages,  Villas,  nnd  Mansions.  With 
a  Treatise  on  Furniture  and  Decoration.  By  H.  HUDSON  HOLLY.  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

CONTENTS: 

I.  CONSTRUCTION".  — The  Queen  Anne  Style. —Economy  of  Country  Life.— Site.  — Plans.— 
Building  Materials. — Specifications. — Framing. — Hoofing. — Glass. — Chimneys. — Cost  of  Houses. — 
Architects'  Duties  and  Charges. — Plumbers'  Blunders. — Heating  and  Ventilation. — Steam  Heating. 
— Electricity. — Alterations. — Library.  —  Kitchen.  —  Billiard-Room.  —  Blinds.  —  Care  Necessary  in 
Adapting  a  Room  to  Furniture. — The  Mansion. — City  Architecture. 

II.  FURNITURE  AND  DECORATION.— Industrial  Art  Education.— Color.— Paper-Hanging.— 
Ceilings. — Borders. — Backgrounds. — Advanced  Arts  Abroad. — Furniture. — Legitimate  Wood-work. 
— Fireplaces. — Colonial  Fashions. — Bookcases  and  Pianos. — Plants. — Bedroom  Furniture. — Metals. 
— Home  Art. — Art-Schools  for  Women. 

Hill's  Rhetoric, 

The  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  and  their  Application.  By  ADAMS  S.  IIn.i,  Boylston  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College.  With  an  Appendix  comprising  General 
Rules  for  Punctuation.  12mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  17. 

De  Mille's  Rhetoric, 

The  Elements  of  Rhetoric.     By  JAMES  DE  MILLE,  M.A.     12rao,  Cloth,  $1  40. 


An  Open  Verdict, 


A  Novel.    By  Miss  M.  E.  BRADDON,  Author  of  "  Taken  at  the  Flood,"  "Dead  Men's  Shoes," 

"Weavers  and  Weft,"  ''Joshua  Haggard's  Daughter,"  &c.     8vo,  Paper,  35  cents. 

Mi#s  Braddon's  last  novel,  "An  Open  Verdict,"  is  |  missed  as  too  unnatural  for  belief.    Every  sensation- 

decidedly  one  of  tbe  best  she  has  yet  written.    Like  I  alism  she  produces  is  not  only  possible, but  probable: 

nil  the  rest,  it  is  highly  dramatic,  and  by  its  absorbing    and  in  painting  the  darker  shades  of  human  life  she 


interest  enlists  attention  from  the  opening  to  the 
closing  chapter.  A  very  striking  feature  of  all  her 
books  is  that,  no  matter  how  startling  may  be  the 
incidents  she  presents,  there  is  around  them  an  at- 
mosphere of  realism  that  prevents  their  being  dis- 


always  gives  us  a  picture  that  by  its  vigor  and  forci- 
ble execution  makes  us  believe  it  to  be  the  coun- 
terfeit presentment  of  an  actual  occurrence.  *  *  *  As 
readable  a  novel  as  the  most  earnest  lover  of  ro- 
mantic literature  could  desire — Baltimore  Gazette. 


Macaulay's  History  of  England, 

New  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  from  New  Electrotype  Plates,  printed 
from  the  Last  English  Edition,  with  all  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Corrections  very  carefully 
Examined  and  Revised.  Harper's  Elegant  Library  Edition,  Small  8vo,  Bevelled  Boards, 
Gilt  Top,  Superfine  Paper,  and  English  Cloth  Binding.  Five  Volumes.  (In  Press.) 

Tins  will  be  the  best  edition  of  Macaulay.  In  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  REALLY 
ELEGANT  edition  of  this  standard  work  great  expense  has  been  incurred  in  making  NEW 
ELECTKOTYPK  PLATES  from  new  type,  and  this  may  confidently  be  recommended  as  the  most 
accurate  and  attractive  edition  for  libraries. 

•Sir  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  will  also  publish  elegant  editions  of  Hume's  England  and 
Gibbon's  Rome,  from  new  plates,  uniform  with  Macaulay's  England. 

Two  Tales  of  Married  Life, 

Hard  to  Bear.  By  GEORGIANA  M.  CRAIK.  A  True  Man.  By  M.  C.  STIRLING.  8vo, 
Paper,  30  cents. 

Miss  Craik  is  too  well  known  as  a  writer  to  require 
praise ;  bnt  it  is  perhaps  only  justice  to  say  that  the 
first  story  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  the  second  is  not  less 
so. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Pleasing  tales.— Worcester  Spy. 


These  two  stories  on  the  same  topic,  in  striking 
contrast,  develop  that  variety  so  welcome  to  romance 
readers.  The  first  is  domestic,  simple,  and  fascina- 
ting ;  the  second  intense,  involved,  dramatic,  and  ex- 
citing.— Providence  Journal. 

Drapers  Scientific  Memoirs, 


Scientific  Memoirs,  being  Experimental  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Radiant  Energy. 
By  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.I).,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  the 
University  of  New  York,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,"  "History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  "History  of  the  American  Civil  War,"  &c.  8vo. 
(In  Press.) 


Harper  &•  Brothers'  List  of  New  Books. 


Cyprus:  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples, 

A  .Narrative  of  liesearches  and  Excavations  during  Ten  Years'  Residence  in  that  Island 
By  General  Louis  TALMA  m  CESNOLA,  Mem.  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Turin- 
Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Itoyul  Society  of  Literature,  London,  etc.  With  Portrait,  Maps  -uid 
400  illustrations.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  $7  50. 


It  is  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  personal  adven- 
ture, full  of  humor,  is  written  iu  a  bright,  gossipy  vein. 
*  *  *  The  most  important  discovery  made  by  him  was 
of  the  golden  treasures  of  Kurium,  which  lie  describes 
iu  the  simple  style,  absolutely  free  from  egotism  or 
self -laudation,  which  imparts  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  reader.  There  is  nothing  in  fiction  more  dazzling 
than  the  description  he  gives  of  this  momentous  dis- 
covery, uo  record  of  exploration  so  absorbing  iu  in- 

Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations, 


terest,  so  startling  in  result,  as  the  simple  story  of 
the  dark  passage  to  the  vault,  the  bursting  open  of 
the  stone  door  closed  behind  some  priest  twenty-four 
centuries  ago,  the  removal  of  the  dust,  the  glitter  of 
the  first  golden  bracelet,  and  then  the  heaps  of  silver 
plate,  the  basins  filled  with  exquisite  gold  jewelry, 
the  delicious  gems,  the  rare  alabasters  and  bronzes 
which  were  in  the  treasure  chambers  of  the  old 
temple. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Tusculanarum  Dispntatiomim  ad  Brutnm  libri  qninqne.  Eecognovit 
RKINHOLPUS  KLOTZ.  18mo,  Cloth,  G5  cents;  Paper,  42  cents.  Uniform  witli  Harper* 
Greek  and  Latin  Texts. 


Plato's  Dialogues, 

Platonis  Dialogi  VI.     Ex  Eecensione  0.  F.  HKRMANNI. 
cents.     Uniform  with  Harper's  Greek  and  Latin  Texts. 

Harpers  (ireek  and  Latin  Texts, 


18mo,  Cloth,  G5  cents  ;  Paper,  42 


Crcsar.—  Vergil.—  Snllust.—  Horace.— Cicero's  Orations.— Cicero  de  Scnectute,  de  Amicitia, 
and  de  Officiis.— Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations. — Lucretius. — Xenophon. — ^Eschvlns.— 
Euripides.  3  vols.— Herodotus.  2  vols. — Thucydides.  2  vols.— Sophocles.— Plato.  'l8mo, 
Cloth,  G5  cents  a  volume  ;  Paper,  42  cents  a  volume. 


The  beautiful,  cheap,  and  portable  school-books  com- 
posing the  series  of  Harper's  Greek  and  Latin  texts. — 
Christian  Intelligencer,  N.  Y. 


The  best  recitation-room  edition  of  the  eight  Latin 
and  seven  Greek  authors  it  includes.—  Sunday-School 
Times,  Philadelphia. 


Popular  Astronomy,    By  Simon  Ncwcomb,  LL.D,, 

Professor,  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Author  of  "  The  A  B  C  of  Finance."    With  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twelve  Engravings,  and  Five  Maps  of  the  Stars.     8vo,  Cloth,  SJH  00. 
This  is  one  of  those  books  which  deserve  and  are  |  is  neither  abstruse  and  dry,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
sure  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome:  a  full  and  accurate  I  is  it   puerile    end   fanciful,  as   sometimes   happens 


resume  of  the  subject  treated,  prepared  and  brought 
down  to  date  by  one  who  is  a  master  of  the  science, 
aud  at  the  same  time  a  clear  and  vigorous  writer.  It 
is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  iu  the  library  of  every  in- 


wben  .v«ran.v  attempt  to  popularize  their  favorite 
sciences,  aud  write  down  to  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  level  of  the  common  intelligence.  The  plan 
is  logical,  the  due  proportions  of  different  portions 


tclligent  person  as  a  standard  authority,  safely  to  be  j  of  the  subject  are  observed,  and  the  style  is  clear, 
referred  to  on  any  topic  within  its  scope;  aud  yet  it  j  forcible,  and  sufficiently  picturesque  and  stimulating 
is  not  heavy  or  dull,  but,  for  the  most  parr,  as  readable  j  to  keep  the  attention  without  effort. — Professor 
anfl  interesting  as  a  work  of  fiction.  *  *  *  The  work  j  CIIABLES  A.  YOUNG,  in  tlie  Independent,  N.  Y. 


The  Khedive's  Egypt; 


Or,  The  Old  House  of  Bondage  Under  New  Masters. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Bv  EDWIN  DE  LEON.     Illustrated. 


It  is  a  first-rate,  rattling  book  on  Egypt,  touching 
off,  in  a  vivid  manner,  the  characteristics  of  four  vice- 
roys; the  changes  which  the  country  has  undergone 
during  their  reigns ;  the  characters  and  appearance 


together  with  some  pleasing  pictures  of  the  Egyptian 
landscape. — A cademy,  London. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  life  and  color  in  this  amus- 
ing and  instructive  work,  whose  writer  knows  well 


of  their  ministers  and  of  distinguished  Europeans  j  how  to  lend  to  his  statement  of  facts  the  relief  of  pict- 


connected  with  Egypt;  its  foreign  population,  its  fel- 
laheen, irrigation,  education,  slavery,  finances,  re- 
sources, judicial  tribunals,  army,  aud  annexations ; 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly, 

A  Novel.     By  WILLIAM   BLACK,  Author 
•"The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton," 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50;  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 
Mr.  Black  excels  as  a  writer  of  stories.  lie  has  the  fac- 
ulty of  constructing  a  graceful  and  interesting  narra- 
tive, and  of  disposing  characters  and  incidents  in  the 


uresque  description  and  illustration,  by  historical,  na- 
tional,  and  individual  traits  of  conduct,  life,  aud  char- 
acter in  Egypt.— Spectator,  Londou. 


of  "Madcap  Violet,"  "A  Princess  of  Thule," 
&c.,  in  Conjunctio.i  with  an  American  Writer. 

most  compact  manner.  His  canvas  may  be  small.bnt  it 
is  never  crowded ;  and  it  glows  with  color  and  sparkles 
with  movement  and  life.— Christian  Intelligencer,  N.  Y. 
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